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PREFACE. 


"  "DEBLE  History,"  says  Dr.  Lange, 
Ij  "  differs  from  the  general  history  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  in  that  it  delineates 
only  the  foundation  of  this  kingdom  by 
means  of  and  during  the  course  of  reveiatioa. 
It  traces,  in  historical  succesaon,  the  narra- 
tive contained  in  the  Scriptures  in  all  its 
essential  features.  In  the  Old  Testament  it 
shows  us  all  the  elements  of  the  life  of  faith, 
and  Mts  before  us  many  a  precious  example 
of  faitli  and  patience  for  our  imilalion; 
while  tu  the  New  Testament  it  exhibita  the 
history  of  faith  and  salvation  '  made  perfect,' 
both  in  the  miraeles  and  triumphs  of  the 
Lord,  and  in  the  deeds  of  His  apostles. 
Thus  Bible  history  forms  the  basis  of  Ohureh 

As  a  department  of  useful  knowledge,  it 
possesses  an  intrinsic  value  and  interest,  sur- 
passing whatever  can  be  claimed  for  any 
other  history.  It  covers  a,  long  period  in  the 
ago  of  human  society,  whose  chronicles,  in  an 
authentic  form,  have  been  nowhere  else  pre- 
served. It  runs  back  to  the  eventful  epoch 
whence  the  creation  of  the  world,  in  its  pres- 
ent organic  state,  dates  its  existence ;  and 
furnishes  the  only  reliable  record  of  the  ori- 
"in  of  man,  of  his  primitive  condition,  his 
fall,  his  subsequent  development,  and  the  fbiv 
tunes  of  his  family. 

Biblical  history  is  the  source  of  all  we  know 
of  the  antediluvian  period,  and  subsequent 
ages  of  the  world  down  to  the  time  of  Herodo- 
tus, (he  father  of  history.  It  contains  the 
only  truthful  account  of  the  ancient  and  long 
since  vanished  civilizations.  Herodotus  was 
a  contemporary  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  the 
last  of  the  Old  Testament  historians.  The 
antedilmTan  period,  and  that  intervening 
between  the  Noachian  deluge  and  the  limes 
of  Nehemiali,  embrace  an  era  of  about  three 
thousand  five  hundi'ed  years,  the  history  of 


which  is  nowhere  found  but  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. True,  there  are  fabulous  legends 
and  cosmogonies  in  which  may  be  found  a 
confused  intermingling  of  traditional  lore  and 
the  inventions  of  the  imagination,  but  they 
are  wanting  in  all  tbe  essential  elements  of 
authentic  history. 

The  Bible  supplies,  either  by  express 
statement  or  obvious  implication,  faeth  and 
principles  which  constitute  genuine  history, 
and  go  tar  to  give  the  past  all  the  value  whii'h 
it  can  possess  for  the  men  of  these  times. 

The  history  of  the  pre-Christian  era  em- 
braces, 1.  The  primeval  ages  till  the  deluge, 
and  the  re-settlement  of  Noah  and  his  family 
in  Armenia.  2.  The  dispersion  of  the  poster- 
ity of  Noah's  three  sons  till  the  calling  of 
Abraham.  3.  The  origin  and  establishment 
of  the  Hebrew  Theocracy,  and  its  relations  to 
the  ancient  empires  of  the  world,  comprising 
the  period  irom  Moses  to  David  —  the  period 
of  the  kings  from  David  t«  the  Babylonian 
exile  — the  period  of  sacerdotal  rule  under 
the  Maccabfflan  administration,  or  what  is 
called  the  middle  period.  4.  Primitive  Chris- 
tianity to  the  close  of  the  first  century. 

Thus  surveyed,  it  appears  that  Biblical 
history  covers  a  period  of  four  thousand 
years  or  more  —  fiy)m  the  morning  of  crea- 
tion to  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in 
all  parts  of  the  Soman  empire.  When  con- 
sidered in  respect  to  the  infallible  sources 
whence  it  is  derived,  and  the  long  flight  of 
ages  which  it  embraces,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  possessing  the  highest  claicns  to  our  care- 
fill  study. 

"  Viewed  merely  as  a  literary  production, 
the  Bible,"  says  the  able  and  learned  editor  of 
Dr.  Lange's  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, "  is  a  marvellous  book,  and  without  a 
rival.  All  the  libraries  of  theology,  philos- 
ophy, history,  antiquities,  poetry,  law,  and 
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policy  would  not  furnish  matcrinl  enoagh  for ' 
SI)  rich  a  trcasvire  of  the  djoicest  gems  of 
human  genius,  wisdom,  and  esperience.  It 
enibracea  works  of  about  forty  authors,  rep- 
reseuting  the  extremes  of  society,  from  the 
throne  of  the  Iting  to  the  boat  of  the  fisher- 
man ;  it  was  written  during  a  long  period 
of  sisteeQ  centuries,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  in  the  desert  of  Arabia,  in  the  land  of 
promise,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  classical  Greece, 
and  in  imperial  Rome ;  it  commences  with 
the  creation,  aud  ends  with  the  final  glorili- 
cation,  after  describing  all  the  intervening 
stages  in  the  revelation  of  God  and  the  spir- 
itual development  of  roan  ;  it  uses  all  forms 
of  literary  composition ;  it  rises  to  the  high- 
est heights,  and  descends  to  the  lowest  depths 
of  humanity;  it  measures  all  states  and 
conditions  of  life ;  it  is  acquainted  wiih 
every  grief  and  every  woe ;  it  touches  every 
chord  of  sympathy ;  it  contains  the  spiritual 
biogi'aphy  of  every  human  heart ;  it  is  suited 
to  every  class  of  society,  and  can  be  read 
with  the  same  interest  and  profit  by  the  king 
and  the  beggar,  by  the  philosopher  and  the 
cliild ;  it  is  as  universal  as  the  race,  and 
reaches  Iwyond  the  limits  of  time  into  the 
lioundless  regions  of  eternity." 

The  Illustrated  History  of  the  Bible  ' 


voluminous  works  to  the  cause  of  Biblical 
learning.  For  the  numerous  notes  intro- 
duced, recourse  has  been  had  to  the  most 
reliable  authors,  and  especially  to  the  later 
reaeanjhes  in  the  department  of  sacred  lite- 
rature. 

As  some  readers  may  be  interested  in  a 
brief  biographical  notice  of  tho  distinguished 
Christian  scholar  referred  to  above,  the  fol- 
lowing is  here  inserted. 

Jons  KiTTO  was  born  in  Plymouth,  Eng- 
land, Dec.  4,  1804.  His  father  was  a  com- 
mon laborer,  in  humble  circumstances.  Be- 
ing addicted  to  intemperance,  he  squandered 
his  earnings  in  ale-houses,  and  his  family 
was  suhjeeied  to  poverty  and  mortification, 
ir.s  son,  John,  was  consequently  removed 
to  the  home  of  his  maternal  grandroother, 
where  he  was  tenderly  cared  for  and  in- 
structed. Veiy  early  he  manifested  a  strong 
deare  for  knowledge,  and  sought  the  society 
of  those  who  would  entertain  him  with  sto- 
ries or  loan  him  books. 

In  his  grandmother's  library  he  found  a 
family  Bible,  containing  many  pictorial  illau- 


trations  of  scenes  in  sicrod  history  which 
aflbrded  him  much  pi  asure  ad  n  lu  I 
him  to  read  the  Scnp  u  s  The  c  u  of 
an  eventful  life  is  o  uuf  equ  n  ly  t  [el 
by  some  single  inciden  n  tl  e  esp  e  «  f 
childhood.     In  the  case  of  K    o  e  y 

evident  that  there  was  awn  be  w 

his  interest  in  tho  oil  fan  ly  B  hi     w  ) 
pictures,  and   his  subsequen     fondue      f 
Biblical  studies. 

When  he  was  ten  years  old  he  wa 
brought  back  to  the  pa  ental  hon  e  h 
father,  a  journeyman  n  ason  equ  \  Joh 
to  assist  him.  In  he  m  n  m  h  n 
proved  every  leisure  d  y  a   1  ho  In 

such  books  as  he  uld  hnd  o  b.  w 
While  other  boys  we  e  at  pi  y  he  w     re  1 

In  the  year  181(,  the  thirteenth  of  his 
age,  young  Kitt«  suffered  an  injury  which 
cast  a  dishearlening  cloud  over  his  future 
prospects.  He  was  employed  in  carrying 
slates  to  the  roof  of  a  house  which  his  father 
was  repairing,  when,  stepping  from  tho  lad- 
der to  the  roof,  his  foot  slipped,  and  lie  fell 
to  the  pavement  below.  He  was  conveyed 
in  a  senseless  state  to  his  home,  and  for  two 
weeks  there  seemed  to  be  but  little  hope  of 
his  recovery.  At  the  expiration  of  this 
time  he  opened  his  eyes  and  consciousness 
returned.  His  first  thoughts  were  directed 
to  his  books,  his  mind  reverting;  to  the  sub- 
ject with  which  it  was  occupied  at  the  time 
of  the  casualty.  He  seemed  greatly  sur- 
prised to  find  himself  weak  and  helpless. 
As  yet  he  was  not  aware  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  injury  be  had  received,  he 
had  become  entirely  deaf.  On  inquiring  for 
a  book  which  he  was  reading  just  before  he 
fell,  he  heard  no  answer.  "  Why  do  you 
not  speak  he  asked  with  some  impatiLnce 
The  pamful  information  was  given  to  him  in 
wnting  that  he  was  di-af 

The  fiict  of  his  leatness  depreising  as 
it  wa^  and  unfitting  him  as  it  did  fi  i  mo  t 
kinds  of  business  did  not  estinguj  h  hi-> 
thirst  for  knowlelge  He  resortel  to  n  \i 
nety  of  re-ourees  and  expedients  for  tim 
ing  -imall  sums  of  monej  whith  he  espendod 
in  the  purchase  of  cheap  books  But  his 
scanty  earnings  were  not  aufBi,ient  for  the 
purcba.e  of  such  books  as  he  now  cra\el 
and  for  pro  uring  food  and  chtliing  which 
his  parents  in  their  poverty  i  oul  1  no  longer 
provide  for  him  Cont  [uently  in  the  hf 
tspnth   jcar  of  hi,  a^c    the  p  or  deaf    b)y 
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was  sent  to  the  poor-liouse.  This  stern,  hu- 
miliating necessity  seemed  intolerable  to  his 
noble  and  sensitive  spirit.  After  a  while, 
however,  he  became  resigned  to  this  hard  lot, 
and  conducted  himself  in  a  manner  that 
the  sympathy  and  kindness  of  the  overs* 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1821,  John 
Kitto  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker,  v ' 
proved  to  be  an  unreasonabto  and  cruel  ni 
ter.     But  in  these  circumstances,  trying 
they  wei-e,  and  though  required  to  work  s 
teen  oreighteen  hours  a  day,  he  redeemed  time 
from  sleep  fot  the   pursuit  of    knowlidge. 
ITta  wfis  a  mind  that  rose  above  the  pressure 
of  the  most  depiiMsing  adversity. 

The  promising  abilities  of  this  unfortunate 
youth  were  at  last  brought  to  the  notice  of 
several  gentlemen  in  Plymouth.  Measures 
were  proposed  by  them  in  1823,  with  a  view 
to  procuring  for  him  a  situation  favorable  to 
the  attainment  of  that  knowledge  and  cul- 
ture on  which  he  was  so  intent.  As  the  result 
of  these  humane  efforts,  he  was  removed 
from  the  work-house  to  the  position  of  sub- 
librarian in  the  Plymouth  Public  Library. 
Having  tiiumphed  over  discouragements  and 
difScuities  which  would  have  utterly  disheai't- 
ened  a.  less  brave  and  resolute  spirit,  he 
found  himself  on  the  upward  career  of  suc- 
cessful literary  culture  and  achievement. 

Two  grand  ideas  now  impressed  and  af- 
fected his  mind,  viz.:  that  he  miist  make 
himself,  and  that  ttsefalness  should  be  the 
ruling  purpose  in  the  prosecution  of  his  bte- 
rary  labors  and  attainments.  The  eventful 
history  of  his  life  affords  abundant  evidence 
tliat  these  noble  ideas  were  not  theoretical 
elements,  but  practical  forces,  the  influence 
of  which  was  signally  manifested  in  the 
strength  and  affluence  of  a  cultivated  intel- 
lect, and  in  the  widely  appreciated  useful- 
neas  resulting  from  his  manifold  and  ekbo- 
rate  contributions  to  the  department  of  Bib- 
lical learning  There  were  other  elements 
of  character  which  contributed  to  bis  mas- 
terly activity  and  signal  success.  These 
were  singleness  of  ahu,  thoroughness  of  exe- 
cution, rigid  system,  personal  independence, 
and  strong  faitli  in  God. 

The  friends  of  Kitto  advised  him  to  en- 
gage in  the  work  of  a  printing^)ffice,  for  the 
purpose  of  qualifying  himself  to  superintend 
a  mission  press.  He  did  so,  and  in  1S27 
he  received  from  the  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety the  appointment  of  lay  missionary.  In 
this  onpacity  he  sailed  for  the  Island  of  Malta, 


where  he  engaged  in  the  department  of  lal>or 
for  which  ho  had  been  set  apart.  On  finding 
that  his  work  was  less  favorable  tfl  intellectual 
and  spiritual  growth  than  he  had  expected, 
he  resigned  the  situation. 

As  a  missionary  company  was  about  to  be 
sent  to  Bagdad,  he  readily  accepted  an  invi- 
tation to  join  the  same.  The  voyage  to  that 
oriental  city  occupied  six  months,  which  time 
he  improved  in  careful  observations  on  men, 
customs,  and  places.  While  residing  in  that 
city,  it  was  visited  by  the  plague,  the  terrific 
ravages  of  which  swept  off  more  than  one- 
half  the  inhabitants  in  two  months.  Amidst 
this  fearful  desolation  he  remained  calm  and 
active  at  his  post.  His  connection  with  this 
mission  continued  about  three  and  a  half 
years. 

On  returning  to  England,  he  settled  near 
London,  and  engaged  in  literary  pursuits. 
About  this  time  he  was  married  to  a  very 
excellent  woman,  who  aided  him  in  his  labors. 
His  first  work  was  a  book  of  travels  in  the 
Bast.  Soon  be  commenced  his  great  work, 
the  "Pictorial  Bible,"  in  three  volumes. 
His  "  Pictorial  History  of  Palestine  and  the 
Holy  Land,"  followed.  Then  anotlier  gieat 
work,  the  "Cyolopsedia  of  Biblical  Litera- 
ture," was  published  in  two  very  large  vol- 
umes. Another  work  was  the  "  Gallery  of 
Scripture  Engravings  and  Landscape,"  In 
three  volumes.  Among  his  last  productions 
may  be  mentioned  the  "  Daily  Bible  Illustra- 
tions," in  two  series  of  four  volumes  each, 
designed  for  ojorniDg  and  evening  reading. 
Other  works,  besides  numerous  contributions 
to  magazines,  were  among  bis  literary  pro- 
ductions. They  have,  as  a  whole,  greatly 
enriched  the  department  of  Biblical  Litera- 
ture, and  been  regarded  as  valuable  helps  in 
the  explanation  and  illustration  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.  Their  acknowledged  value  has 
secured  tor  them  a  wide  circulation  among 
Bible  students  in  England  and  in  our  own 

untry. 

The  religious  change  in  the  experience  of 
Dr.  Kitto,  which  occurred  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  is  ref.;rred  to  by  him  in  a  man- 
ner showing  that  it  was  deep  and  thorough. 
Ho  speaks  of  it  as  the  rising  of  "'  the  day- 
spring  from  on  high  "  upon  his  soul,  through 
the  grace  of  God. 

His  intense  and  unremitting  application  to 
literary  labors  impaired  his  health,  so  that, 
when  fifty  years  of  age,  he  was  compelled  to 
suspend  his  labors,  and  resort  to  measures 
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for  recruiting  fiis  overtasked  constitution. 
He  visited  Germany  for  this  parpose,  but 
without  any  benefit.  He  rapidly  declined, 
and  died  at  Cannatadt,  near  Stuttgard. 
His  wife,  wbo  was  witb  bim,  has  furnisbed  a 
beautiful  record  of  his  last  days,  which  shows 
that  his  end  was  peace. 

It  has  been  the  special  care  of  the  editor, 
in  preparing  this  work,  to  verify  references, 
to  review,  and,  in  some  instances,  revise  the 
mar^nal   notes,  and  to  eliminate  doubtful 


and  irrelevant  matter.  As  an  bumble  con- 
tribution to  the  department  of  Bible  history, 
this  work  is  offered  to  Christian  readers,  and 
especially  to  the  young,  with  the  prayer  and 
the  hope  that  it  may  not  only  contribute 
something  towards  a  popular  and  attractive 
illustration  of  the  Historical  Seriptui*/*,  but 
create  an  increased  interest  in  the  sacred  book 
given  of  God  for  the  edification,  enlighten- 
ment, and  spiritual  benefit  of  all  natiom^  and 
all  ages.  A.    b. 


PREFACE    TO    THE    REVISED    EDITION. 


The  extensive  sale  of  the  Sluslraled  His- 
tory  of  the  Bible  (over  a  hundred  thousand 
copies)  has  required  the  issue  of  so  many 
editions,  that  the  type  has  become  too  much 
worn  for  further  use.  It  has  been  decided, 
therefore,  that  the  future  editions  be  printed 
from  new  and  larger  typo.  This  arrange- 
ment has  afforded  opportunity  for  the  editor 
to  subject  the  work  to  a  careful  revision.  In 
the  test,  but  few  changes  have  been  judged 
advisable ;  but  many  have  been  introduced 
among  the  notes,  —  some  of  which  have  been 
omitted,  others  abridged,  and  many  new  ones 
added.  In  selecting  the  new  notes,  recourse 
has  been  bad  to  the  Lonlon  el't'  a  f  Dr 
William  Smith's  "  D  nary  of  he  B  le 
Other  writers  also  ha  e  be  a  on  ul  ed  As 
travellers  and  scbol  she  expl  d  be 
Holy  Land  since  D  K  wrote  w  an  1 
valuable  information  has  been   a  ]u     1 


the  department  of  Biblical  Geography  and 
Topography.  From  the  fresh  icaterials  thus 
supplied,  such  selections  have  been  made  as 
will  impart  to  the  work  a  more  modern  aspect. 
Appended  to  the  first  chapter  will  be 
found  a  supplemental  article  on  the  relation  of 
Geology  to  the  Slosaic  reconi  of  the  work 
of  creation,  prepared  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Hitch- 
cock, late  of  Amherst  College.  The  main 
body  of  the  history  has  been  thoroughly 
compared  with  the  third  edition,  published 
by  the  author  in  London.  The  sources  from 
which  was  compiled  the  history  of  the  mid- 
dle period  of  the  Jewish  nation,  from 
Mdlacbi  to  the  ad\cntof  Christ,  have  been 
evicw(,d  The  nnprovements  in  the  work 
will  It  IS  belieied,  enhance  its  value,  and 
render  it  still  more  worthy  the  favor 
ani  pntriinige  it  has  so  extensively  received. 


NOTICE    BY    THE    PUBLISHER. 

To  prevent  any  misapprehension  which  may  arise  from  finding  in  the  community  an  occa- 
sional copy  of  Dr.  Kitto's  work,  it  is  due  to  the  public  to  state  that  an  edition  was  issued 
by  an  American  publisher,  under  hia  own  name,  some  time  since. 

The  literary  reputation  of  tliis  publisher  not  being  generally  known,  the  work  faileci  of 
attaining  the  extensive  circulation  which  its  intrinsic  merits  warrant. 

The  present  publisher  of  this  work  has  restored  the  author's  name;  and,  as  other  im- 
provements have  hcen  made  by  the  editor,  Dr.  Bond,  it  is  now  offered  in  a  new  and  much 
more  attractive  form. 

HENRY  BILL. 

NORWICB,  COSN- 
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mission.  Conquest  of  Samaria  and 
the  whole  country  by  Shalmaneser, 
king  of  Assyria.  The  principal  in- 
habitiints  carried  away  captive. 

(Judah,  from  b.  c.  725  to  b.  c.  58S.) 
Hezekiah,  a  pious  prince.  Description  of 
the  sepulchre  of  the  kings.  Hezekiah 
restores  the  true  worship.  The  pass- 
over  revived.  Hezekiah  subject,  for 
a  time,  to  Sennacherib,  the  Assj-rian 
king.  I>estructit>n  of  tlie  AssiTian 
liost  by  a  "  blast "  fmm  the  Lord. 
Sickness  of  Hezekiah.  His  life  m^>- 
longed  in  answer  to  prayer.  His 
death.  Manasseh  succeeds,  at  twelve 
years  of  age.  He  becomes  corrupt. 
Deteated  by  Esarhaddon,  taken  cap- 
tive, and  sent  to  Babylon.  He  re- 
fents  and  is  released.  Josiab,  a  good 
ing.  He  overturns  idolatry.  lulled 
in  battle  against  Necho,  king  of 
Egj-pt.  Jehoiakim.  Warning  by 
Jeremiah.  His  imprisonment  by 
Jehoiakim.  Jehoiakim  subdued  by 
Kebuchadnezzar.  Forty  thousand 
of  the  people  sent  into  captiiity. 
Zedekiah  made  king.  He  revolts. 
Nebuchadnezzar  bums  the  temple 
and  city,  demolishes  the  walls,  carries 
off  all  uie  sacred  vessels  and  treasure. 
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Zedekiah  is  taken,  anil  carried  in 
fetters  to  Babylon.  The  country 
depopulated,  394 

CHAPTER  XXn. 

The  seventy  years'  captivitv.  Discussion 
of  the  causes  of  the  downlall  of  tlie 
Hebrew  nation.  The  divine  inten- 
tion in  its  establishment  not  frustrat- 
ed. Media  the  scene  of  the  Captivity. 
The  captivity  a  colonization  rather 
than  a  slaveiy.  Tobit  Daniel  and 
his  three  IHends.  Their  Chaldiean 
names.  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream  of 
the  image.  Daniel's  internretation. 
Nebuchadnezzar  acknowledges  God. 
Daniel  and  his  Mends  promoted. 
They  refuse  to  worship  the  image. 
The  fiery  furnace.  Other  dreams. 
Their  interpretation  and  accomplish- 
ment. Nebuchadnezzar  again  honors 
Jehovalu  He  dies,  5G1  b.  c.  Suc- 
ccede<l  by  Evil  Merodach,  who  is 
eliun  in  battle  ivith  Cjtus.  Belshaa- 
zar  comes  to  the  dironc.  He  pro- 
fanes the  sacred  vessels.  The  hand- 
writing upon  the  wall.  Daniel's 
interpretation.  Belshazzar'8  death, 
553  B.  C.  D.uius  takes  the  kinj^doin, 
Daniel  exaltud.  Jealonsj-.  He  is 
thrown  to  lions  for  praying  to  the 
Almighty,  His  deliverance.  Jeho- 
vah honored.  Death  of  Darius,  551 
B.  c.  C>Tus  succeols.  Defection  of 
Nabonidius.  Babj'lon  taken  by 
Cyras.  Prophecy  ol  Isaiah.  Cyrus 
acknowledges  the  supremacy  of  Je- 
hovah. He  allows  the  captives  to 
return  to  tlie  Holy  Land.  i  1 

CHAPTER  XXni. 
The  Restoration.  The  honor  of  Jehovah 
m^untiiiued  and  extended  by  the 
Captivity.  Why  was  Judah  allowed 
to  return,  and  not  Israel?  Remarks 
of  Professor  Jahn.  AVhat  became 
of  the  Ten  Tribes?  Remarks  of 
Kabbi  Benjamin  —  of  Major  Eawlin- 
ion.  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua,  with 
fifty  thousand  of  the  people,  return  to 
Palestine.  Daniel  remains  at  the 
Court  of  Cyrus.  Zerubbabel  is  ap- 
pmnted  Governor  of  Jud«a.  He  te- 
cw  ves  from  Cyrus  tlio  sacred  vessels  of 
the  Temple.  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
celebrated  at  Jerusalem.  An  altar  is 
built  on  the  ruins  of  the  Temple. 
The  people  assemble  to  rebuild  the 
Temple.  De^h  of  Cyrus.  Darius 
Hystaspes  elected  King.  The  Tem- 
ple completed,  516  b.  C-  The  dedi- 
cation.    The  temple  service  re-estab- 


lished. Battle  of  Marathon,  B.  C 
41)0.  Darius  dies,  485  n.  C.  Suc- 
ceeded by  Xerxes,  the  Ahasuerus  of 
Ezra.  Artaxerxes.  The  rebuilding 
of  Jerusalem  stepped.  Queen  Vasliti 
deposed.  Esther  promoted.  Ezra 
commissioned  to  go  to  Jerusalem  and 
beautity  the  Temple.  The  plot  of 
Haman.  The  Jews  saved  by  Kstlicr. 
Nehemiah  gains  permission  to  rebuild 
the  walls.  Jeremiah  appointed  Gov- 
ernor of  Judjea.  Collection  wnil 
revisal  of  the  sacred  books  of  the 
OldTestament.  Theaialdeedialect 
displaces  the  old  Hebrew.  A  temple 
built  on  Mount  Gerizhn.  End  of  the 
Old  Testament  Canon.  423 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 
(From  a.  c.  420  to  ii.  c.  1G3.) 
Inspired  Historj-  is  discontinued  fi-om  420 
B.  C.  to  Him  birth.  Hthrew  liistery 
derived  fixim  Josephus  and  otliers. 
Artaxerxes  succeeded  by  Xerxes  on 
the  Persian  throne.  Wars  of  the 
Persians  with  tlie  Effj-ptians.  The 
Jews  i'aithtul  to  the  Terrfans.  De- 
struction of  Sidon.  Ovei-throw  of 
E(Xj-])t  by  the  Persian  King,  360  ii.  c. 
Invasion  of  Persia  by  Aleximder,  S34 
B.  c.  Fulfilment  ol  the  prophecy  of 
Zechariah.  Alexander  mvadcsSyi'ia, 
He  is  wet  in  his  march  against  Jem- 
salem  by  a  procession  of  priests.  lie 
is  shown  the  prophecy  of  Daniel, 
OH'ers  sacrifices.  Grants  the  Jews 
tree  enjoyment  of  thwr  national  laws. 
Exemption  from  tribute  every  seventh 
year.  Alexander  dies  at  Babylon. 
I'tolejny.  He  favors  tlie  Jews.  De- 
population of  Babylon.  The  High 
Priest,  Smion,  repairs  the  temple  and 
city  of  Jerusalem.  He  completes 
the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Sunon  dies,  291  B.  C.  Ptolemy  ITiil- 
adelphus  executes  the  translation  of 
the  ilebrew  Scriptures  into  Greek, 
called  the  Septuagint,  B.  C.  278.  In- 
fluence of  the  Greeks.  Origin  of 
the  Sadducees.  Persecution  of  the 
Jews  by  Ptolemy  Plulopater.  De- 
struction oftlie  temple  by  Apimionius, 
167  B.C.  Idolatry  establislied.  Judas 
Maceabaus  desires  to  maintain  the 
true  worsliip.  He  gains  the  niastiry 
of  Judsea.  Attempts  to  rebuild  the 
temple.     Wars  of  me  Maccabees.         433 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

Death  of  Judas  Maccabeus.  Jonathan 
succeeds  him.  His  treaty  witJi  the 
Syrian  king.     Siege  of  the  citadel 
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of  Jeruaalem.  JoDathan  taken  and 
murdurud.  Simon,  his  brother,  suc- 
ceeds him  as  leader  of  the  Maueabues. 
Simon  gains  possession  of  the  couu- 
ttv-  AUianee  nith  the  iiomans. 
Cleopatra  beeomes  mistress  ol'  Syria. 
Poiupey  enters  Syria,  65  b.  c.  The 
eomitry  betonies  a  Roman  province. 
Tlie  temple  taken  and  complete  estab- 
lishment of  the  Roman  power,  b.  c. 
63.  Cicero  and  Anton  ins,  Roman 
('onsuls.  The  Jews  obliged  to  pay 
larfje  tribute.  Hyreanus  appointed 
Hi^h  Priest.  4; 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 
Antipater,  governor  of  Judcea.  The  San- 
hedrim suppressed.  The  government 
changed  to  an  aristocracy.  HjTcantis 
ami  the  Jewish  government  resfwred, 
B,  c.  44,  by  Julius  Cssar.  Xlie  tom- 
ple  pluadcrcd  by  Crassus.     Liberty 


pven  to  rebuild  the  walla  of  Jem- 
Siilem.  Heroil  made  kin™,  40  is.  c. 
His  cruelty.  He  builds  cities  and 
splemlid  palaces.  He  builds  lieatlien 
temples.  He  also  rebuilds  the  tem- 
ple of  Jehovah  at  Jerusalem,  li.  c.  IT. 


the  infants  of  Bethlehem.  Account 
of  Heroil's  ten  wives.  His  deatli. 
ArcheUus,  his  son,  succeeds  him. 
Account  of  the  Hurods.  4 

CHAPTER  XXVH. 

ophocies  concerning  Christ,  and  the 
Christian  religion.  Tlie  time  of  His 
aijpearancu.  The  place  ol'  His  birlli. 
Tlie  taniily  from  which  He  was  to 
come.  His  lifii  and  character.  His 
sntR'rinss  and  death.  The  nature  of 
His  <loctrim>.  Tlie  extent  of  His 
Kiaiiduia.    The  vaJua  ol'  the  BiUe.     5 


NEW    TESTAMENT. 


CHAPTER  I. 
The  New  Testament  the  best  commentary 
on  the  Old.  The  promise  of  the 
Angel  Gabriel  to  Zacharias  and 
Ehsabeth.  The  announcement  by 
Gabriel  to  tie  \  ii^in  Mai'y.  Birth  of 
John.     Bethlehem.     Bu-th  of  Christ. 


Herod's  blooily  purpose.  i'%ht  of 
Joseph  to  Egypt.  Death  of  Herod. 
Return  of  Joseph  anil  JIary.  Naza- 
reth. John  the  Baptist.  Baptism 
«f  Christ.  His  fast  of  forty  diiys. 
Bis  temptation.  Testiuiony  of  John. 
Christ's  miracle  at  Cana.  Descri|>- 
tion  Ol'  Cana.  Cleansing  the  Temple. 
Nicodemus.  Death  of  John.  Christ 
in  Galilee.  Attempt  of  tlie  people 
to  kill  him.  Call  of  Simon  and 
Andrew,   Jamea   and   John.        The 

rt  draught  of  lishes.  Healing  of 
demoniac,  and  of  Peter's  wife's 
mother.  SermoD  on  the  Uoimt. 
Mu'acles.  Pool  of  Betliesila.  The 
man  with  the  withered  hand.  The 
twelve  Apostles.    Theh  commission.  521 

CHAPTER  n. 


precious  ointment.  Dppoription  of 
Tibviius.  'i'ke  j^tilliug  uf  the  tem- 
pest. Casting  out  of  deiils.  Rais- 
ing of  the  daughter  of  Juirus.  Feed- 
ing of  the  multitude.  The  storm 
u[H)n  the  lake.  Peter's  attenijit  to 
walk  u[)un  tin;  water.  Second  mira- 
culous supply  of  Iboil  to  the  multitude. 
Christ's  transfiguration.  Healing  of 
the  lunatic.  Paying  tribute.  Teach- 
ing in  the  Temple.  Discussions  with 
the  Scribes,  rTericho.  Tlie  Holy 
Land  in  the  time  of  Clu'ist,  with 
map.  Parableof  the  Proiligal.  Tlie 
rich  man  and  Lazarus.  Restoring 
sight  to  the  blind.  Christ  blesses 
little  children.  Maiy  and  Martha. 
Raising  of  Lazarus.  £ 

CHAPTER  HI. 

The  Passover  at  Jerusalem.  Description 
of  Jerusalem,  with  a  plan.  Plan 
of  the  Temple.  Blind  ilartiiueus. 
Bethany.  The  anouitiiig  by  ^Lii'^. 
Triumphal  entry  into  JerusiUem. 
Expnlsion  of  the  money-changers 
from  the  Temple.  Treachery  of 
iludas.  The  I^ast  Supper.  Gethsem- 
ane.  Tlie  olive-trees,  Peter's  zeal. 
Tlie  agony.  Peter's  fall.  His  re- 
pentance. Remorse  of  Judas.  His 
suicide.  5 
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CII  VPTEE  IV 
Jesus  "t  tlic  bii  til  Piht  His  eomkm 
natiou  Motkiiig  !>LOuririLi„  Ci'onn 
in^  witJi  tboru-"  CrmifiMm  The 
tivo tlii(.ve».  DL.scriptiuii ut  tlietro^is, 
in  1  tile  moile  of  e-vitutioii  tlinsta 
fill  il  aHlction  Tht  darkness.  Hend 
in;; ol  the  t ml  oT  the  lumjile  Rend 
in„  ol  the  roLka  Opening  of  the 
gnwta  I'lf.K.innijt  thebodj  Chnsts 
hu  1  d  lij  Joscpli  CloBiiy  the  tomb 
Ihu  ^uard.  ITie  tonstaiicy  ot  tht, 
women  flie  RtBurrtttioii  4b«urd 
fabthood  oi  tht,  tliii.  i  priLst"  CUnst  s 
appeanniB  to  Min  —to  Thorn  is  — 
to  thL  two  diMildes  on  the  iv.ij  to 
Lumiu--  — to  the  di-(i|iLs  at  the 
Sl  I  ot  nhurna  Ills  (iiul  in-tnic 
lions  10  tlie  iiKi'tlus  Hia  ain,u«ion 
ftoin  the  Mjiiit  ot  OhvLS  The 
cliiritttr  of  Chii  t  The  Cbn»tim 
ri-li.ion  Cuntri-t  with  binthLiiiim 
Iw  ot  Chi  I  ta  Miracle*,  P-irihles, 
and  Di  course-  5 


CII  VPTI  K  \ 
om  th(  Asiiii  iin  t    th    f  il 
M  itihi  1- 


IhL, 


11,  ol   P. 

h  u^av 
.uppL 
111  I  (oiin  ihru  \ 


fill  (   t  hlih 

..hulLL     ot 

toJuli.     Pui 
1_UL^      1  ru  l(.h 

1    lUII     ut     tlllVC 

;  ot 
.      P 

Ptt 


Ciiuif 

ini  'iipphiii  Cans  «rouJit  hv 
til  ApoatiL'  ihi\  ii-e  i^im  <.  ist 
into  pii  on  Mn  iluIj  l^  ii.liK,ran(C 
Ihtj  arL"<.Jur^l  ChuiLt.  ut  buen 
do  lOons  to  1. 11 L  t  jr  thi.  poor  bhiphen 
Ilwamit  Hi  address  to  the  Coun 
cil  I  11-  ni  11  t>rdoiii  Di-pei«ion  of 
the  Cluisluns  from  Jtiusaleiu  5. 

CII  VPTER  \  I 
PluIipflLe«fioniJ(.ni'!ikm      Ilia   iip.Laa 
tul   prijuhtiy   in   tiuiniii      Philip 
an  I  tliL  taiiuLh      ■■      '    \ 
ot  CLii  titiiii      Hu  nm  iLuluus  c 


IS  (lelnend  bj  an  angel  m  an  n-er 
t  pa»Lr  Dtithol  Uuod  Liin^ 
bds  iiid  b^ul  jouniij  to  Cjpiu  , 
PapLob  Pf-rga,  and  Aiitioch,  pitaih 
inj;  Paul  s  disLuurse  in  the  -)  tia 
gi^e  lu  I'lsldlJi  lie  is  int  ite  1  to 
preJih  d^oin  He  pro<hiius  the 
doetrme  that  salvation  is  toi  the 
Gentiles  as  well  as  the  Jens  lie  ta 
dn\eD  out  of  the  eilj  He  heals  llie 
enpple  at  L\siia.  Ihe  people  \  i  h 
to  otter  saciitiCL  to  lam  and  li  u  nab j- 
Tliej  lorhid  it      Paul  stoned  5 

tlUPTi-K  \IU 
Piul  and  SiKa  nnke  in  etten  lie  tour  to 

freaeh  J  he  i.ure  ot  tlie  dtnioniie 
aid  and  bilas  are  f  jken  beloii  the 
ni t„i-<trutes  liupnaoned,  uiili  their 
feet  in  tlie  Btoeka  Tliey  jtrij  iiid 
sii)^  He  prison  doors  opt  iied  I  y 
an  eartliquake  Coniei'Muu  iiid 
biiitism  ot  the  joder  and  lii->  t  iiiill^ 
Paul  at  AtheUij  Idol  iti  \  ul  (he 
titj  Paul  bixiught  bel  ji  ih  \i  u 
pi^u"  ILs  di-eoui-e  to  lb  j  1 
Conversion  ot  some  {ni  no  k 
Pin!  It  Coimth  IX  n  i  ti  I  il  t 
<it\  Pud  «ntes  his  -nonl  litt  i 
to  the  Ihe  -liomuii'  I  ml  iieeea* 
at  Lphesu-      Ceo^i  iphieal  ii  aei-.      5 

Cn  VPTLR  IV 


t  C   unih 
111         (111  letter       IK    d  o 

t  1  V    ot     II e 

I  1  tU  m,  ,e 
ot  1  (  I  1  Lj  he  11*  lie 
triiel  tliiuu^  Mieedoiiiaaiid  Ailii- 
la  lie  preaehts  at  Trots  Pho 
diitli   ot    tutjihus      Paul  I'estoies 

I I  u  to  life  Geographieal  notiees 
'      '    ■       veil  liieeour-e  to  tlie  Lplie- 


Dui 


His 
.on  of 


Soweriul  preatliin^  D  nnptJ 
uppi  Peter  rojies  Tibitlm  nis 
■M  ion  ai  1  tomrai'.sion  to  the  Gen 
tiles  Cornelius  Peters  diseoiirse 
Dese-ent  of  lliu  Holy  Ghost.  Con- 
version and  buplisiii  ol*  many. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Persecutions 
kills  Joi 

under  IlerO'l  Ajrippa 
nts.      Pl:Ii;i'  inipiiiuiiijJ 

He  1 


1(1 


II  u  hi.  I  Uised  not  to  go  to  Jeiit- 
sikii  I'lul  at  Jemsaleiu  lit  is 
f  d^l>  leeu  ed  jud  dragged  truiu  tlio 
Ttiuple  HeisallowedbJ  the  Rum  n 
eoiniudndur  to  speak  He  ^ue-  a 
iletillel  aeeount  of  his  (ou\ei  ion 
Tliej  dare  nut  seoutgo  Liin  heiauoe 
he  IS  n  Roman  eitizeu  The  iilut  to 
kill  him  It  IS  frustrate.!  He  is 
lent  under  ^uard  to  Ciesarea  to  i  elix, 
the  Roman  governor.  5 

j  CHAPTER  X. 

Paul   brought   before   Felix.       Tertullus 
P]ieiiks  iipninst  him.      Paul's  di^leiuu. 
I  I'aul  speaks  again  bulliru  Fuli.'i  and 
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hia  wife,  Drusilla,  upon  the  doctrines 
of    Cliristianity.      Paul   is   kept   in 

Gison  two  jears.     He  is  brougiit 
fore    the    new    governor,   Festus. 
Paul's  detfencu  and  apjiual  to  Ccesar. 


His 


He  i 


sliipwretk. 
Paul's  vision.  He  foretells  the  safety 
of  all.  They  land  on  the  island  of 
Malta.  Account  of  Malta.  Paul 
heals  the  governor's  father.  Perfbnns 
many  other  eures.  TTiey  remain  three 
months  on  the  island.  Arrival  at 
Bonie.  Paul  assembles  the  rulers 
and  explains  the  doL'trines  of  the 
Gospel.  He  preaches  two  years  at 
Borne,  Description  of  the  ttty. 
Colossffi.  Paul  writes  his  letter  to 
Philemon  —  also  an  epistle  to  the 
Epbusians — also  to  the  Coiossians. 
James  writes  his  epistle.  Martyrdom 
of  James.    His  character.  Si 

CHAPTER  XI. 
After  two  years  Paul  is  set  at  liberty. 
He  writes  his  epistle  to  tlie  Hebrews. 
He,  with  'fimothy,  travels  into  Spain. 
Visits  Sieily  and  Greece.  Peter  also 
set  at  liberty.  He  visits  Africa,  Sicily, 
Italy,  and  Britain,  preaching  the 
Christian  Mth.  He  returns  to  Koine. 
Hero  orders  the  persecution  of  the 
Jews.  Burning  of  Rome  by  Nero. 
Paul  returns  to  Rome.  Peul  and 
ir  instruct  the  Jews  in  the  syna- 
They  are  thrown  into  prison, 
e  Peter  writes  his  second  epistle, 
and  Paul  his  second  letter  to  Timothy. 
They  are  condemned  to  death.  Peter 
is  cnicified.  Paul  beheaded.  Sketch 
of  their  characters.  6] 


E 


CHAPTER  XII. 


SL   Andrew.      He   ' 


Beheaded.  St.  John  the  Evangelist. 
Thrown  into  a  caldron  of  boitin"  oil. 
Uiraculousty  saved.  Banished  to 
PatniuK,  where  he  wrote  the  Keveta- 


tion.  Account  of  Patraos  St  John, 
(he  only  Apostle  who  e'u.aptd  a  vio- 
lent death,  St.  Philip,  urutifitd 
St.  Bartholomew,  beaten  and  (ru<i- 
fied.  St.Matthew.  Tlioughtloliive 
been  slain  with  a  halberd  St. 
Thomas.  Pierced  with  a  lance  &t 
Simon  the  Zealot.  CruLihtd  St 
Jude.  Cruelly  put  to  dtath  ht  Mat 
thiaa.  Stoned.  St.  Hark  Bound 
and  dragged  through  rough  plaets 
till  he  dred.  St.  Luke  Tlung  on 
an  olive-tree.  St.  Bamabis  Stoned 
Timotliy.     Beaten  to  death      Titus 

—  died  a  natural  death      John  M  irk 

—  died  at  Ephesus,  Cli,int.nt  — 
death  unknown.  b 

CHAPTER    XIII, 
le  seven  churches  of  Asia.     Epliesua. 
Smyrna.        Pci^anios.         Thjatira. 
Sardis.     Philadelpliia.     Laodicea.       6 

CFIAPTER  XIV. 
Account  of  the  finiil  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem by  tlie  Romans,  A.  D.  71),  as 
foretold  by  our  Saviour.  Josepbus 
an  eye-witness.  Prophecies  in  rejfjrd 
to  it,  Hieir  agreement  with  lacts. 
ProiUyiies  tlmt  preceded  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  city.  Revolt  under  Elea- 
2er.  Massacre  of  Jews  at  Ciesarea. 
Siege  of  Jerusalem  by  CestiuB.     Ilia 

man<l  of  the  Roman  army.  Great 
slaughter  of  the  Jews.  Siege  of 
Jotapata.  Its  reduction.  Caiiture 
of  Joseplius,  the  Jewish  general.  He 
foretells  the  elevation  ol'  Vespasian 
totbeEmpire.  Death  of  Nero.  Civil 
war  at  Gome.  Vespasian  proclaimed 
Emperor  by  the  army.  He  sets 
Josephus  at  liberty.  He  commits  the 
war  against  the  Jews  to  his  son 
Titus.  Titus  lays  siege  to  Jerusalem. 
Josephus  in  vain  entreats  the  Jews  to 
surrender.  Famine  in  the  city. 
Pluniler  and  burning  of  the  temple. 
Conquest  of  (he  city,  and  its  com- 
plete destruction.  €< 
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HISTORIC  AND  LITERARY  IXTBODUCTIOX. 


THK  BIBLE  of  the  Christians  is,  with- 
out esception,  the  moat  remarkable 
work  now  in  esistence.  In  the  libraries  of 
the  learned,  there  are  frequently  seen  books 
of  an  estraordinaty  antiquity,  and  curious 
and  interesting  from  the  nature  of  their  con- 
tents ;  but  none  approach  the  liible,  taken 
in  its  complete  senile,  in  point  of  age,  while 
certainly  no  prnduction  whatever  has  any 
pretension  to  rival  it  ij  the  dignity  of  com- 
position, or  the  important  nature  of  the  sub- 
jects treated  of  in  its  pages.  The  word 
£lble  ia  of  Greek  origin,  and.  in  signifying 
fiimply  The  Book,  is  expressive  of  its  su- 
periority over  all  other  literary  predactions. 
The  origin  and  nature  of  this  every  way  sin- 
gular work,  how  it  was  preserved  during  the 
most  remote  ages,  and  how  it  became  known 
to  the  modern  world  in  its  present  shape, 
form  a  highly  interesting  chapter  of  literary 
history. 

The  Bible  comprehends  the  entire  founda- 
tion of  the  religious  belief  of  the  Jews  and 
Christians,  and  is  divided  inMi  two  distinct 
portions,  entitled  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, the  former  being  that  which  is  es- 
teemed by  the  Jewish  nation,  but  both  being 
essential  in  foniiiog  the  faith  of  the  Chria- 
tian.  The  Olil  Testament  is  the  largest  de- 
partment of  the  work,  an<l  apijears  a  collec- 
tion of  detached  histories,  moral  essays,  and 
pious  poetical  effusions,  all  placed  together 
m  the  order  of  time,  or,  as  they  may  sen-e, 
for  the  purpose  of  mutual  illustration.  On 
taking  a  glance  at  the  contents,  the  principal 
subject  of  narration  seems  the  history  of  the 
Jews,  commencing  with  an  account  of  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  tracing  their  his- 


tory genealogically,  through  a  series  of  strik- 
ing vicissitudes  and  changes  of  situation. 
But  when  we  esamine  the  narrative  minute- 
ly, it  is  found  that  there  is  another  mean- 
ing than  that  of  mere  historical  elucidation. 
It  is  perceived  that  the  whole  train  of  events 
recorded,  the  whole  of  those  lofty,  impas- 
sioned str^ns  of  poetty  which  distinguish 
the  volume,  are  precursory  and  prophetic  of 
a  great  change,  which,  at  a  future  period, 
was  to  be  wrought  on  the  moral  properties 
and  fate  of  mankind,  by  the  coming  to  the 
earth  of  a  niessiah. 

The  authorship  of  the  Old  Testament  haa 
been  universally  ascribed,  by  both  Jews  and 
Christians,  to  God  biniself,  though  not  by 
direct  composition,  but  by  spiritually  in- 
fluencing the  minds  of  certain  sagos  to  ac- 
complish the  work,  or,  in  ordinary  phrase- 
ology, by  inspiring  or  endowing  them  with 
a  perfect  knuwledge  of  the  transactions  to 
be  recorded  and  pre<licted,  in  a  way  suitable 
to  the  great  end  in  view.  The  Bible  ia 
hence  usually  termed  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 
The  periods  when  the  act  of  writing  all  or 
most  part  of  the  Scriptures  took  place,  as 
well  as  most  of  the  names  of  those  who  were 
instrumental  in  forming  the  work,  have  been 
ascertained  mth  surprising  accuracy,  both 
from  written  evidence  in  the  narratives  them- 
selves, and  from  the  well-preserved  traditions 
of  the  Jews.  At  whatever  time  the  differ- 
ent books  were  written,  tbey  were  not  col- 
lected and  put  into  a  connected  form  till 
long  after  their  immediate  authors  were 
deceased  ;  and  their  present  arrangement,  a.i 
we  shall  afterward  fully  esplain,  is  of  com- 
paratively modem  date. 
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According  to  the  order  in  which  the  boots 
of  the  Old  Testament  now  stand,  those  of 
Era  histOL'iu;il  nature  are  appropriately  placed 
at  the  be^nning.  The  first  five  books,  hav- 
ing a  ciiain  of  connection  throughout,  are! 
Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus.  Numbers,  and: 
Deuteronomy.  These  are  styled  the  Penta-  j 
teuch,  such  being  the  Greek  compound  for ! 
fi^e  books.  They  are  likewise  entitled  the 
Books  of  Moses,  from  the  belief  that  that . 
enlightened  Jewish  leader  composed  them.     | 

The  Jews,  or  Hebrews,  take  the  name  of 
the  sacred  books  from  the  first  word  with 
which  each  begins;  but  the  Greeks,  whom 
out  translators  generally  follow,  take  the 
names  fi'om  the  subject-matlcr  of  them. 
Thus,  the  first  book  is  called  by  the  He- 
brews, Bereshith,  which  signifies  "In  the 
beginning,"  these  being  the  first  words;  but 
the  Greeks  call  it  Genesis,  which  ^gnifies 
"production,"  because  the  creation  of  the 
world  is  the  first  thing  of  which  it  gives  an 
account.  It  likewise  contains  an  account  of 
the  increase  of  mankind ;  of  then*  comiption 
of  manners,  and  its  cause ;  of  their  punish' 
ment  by  the  deluge  (an  event  which,  by 
Boientifio  investigation  and  historical  research, 
is  placed  beyond  a  doubt)  ;  of  the  origin  of 
the  Jemsh  people  from  Abraham ;  of  the 
manner  in  which  God  was  pleased  to  have 
them  governed ;  and,  particularly,  of  the 
nature  of  the  special  superintendence  vouch- 
safed to  the  Jewish  nation  by  the  Creator. 
This  comprehensive  narrative  reaches  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  till  the  death  of 
Joseph,  or  a  period  of  2,369  years.  In 
another  part  of  the  Scriptures,  reference  is 
made  to  the  Book  of  Jasher,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  Genesis  is  there  meant;  for 
Jasher  signifies  "the  Just,"  and,  according 
to  St.  Jerome,  a  learned  Christian  writer, 
the  name  of  the  Book  of  the  Just,  or  the 
Authentic  Book,  was  applied  to  it  from  its 
containing  the  history  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Ja<tob. 

Esodus,  the  title  of  the  second  book  of 
Moses,  signifies  ia  the  Greek,  "The  going 
out,"  and  was  applied  from  the  account 
which  it  gives  of  the  Israelites  going  out  of 
Egypt.  In  it  are  related  the  cruel  Egyptian 
filavery  under  which  the  Jews  groaned ; 
their  delivery  by  flight  and  passage  through 
the  Retl  sea ;  the  history  of  the  eftablishmpot 
of  their  very  peculiar  kw,  and  many  remark- 
able transactions  ;  concluding  with  the  bnild- 
ing  of  the  tabernacle,  or  place  appropriated 


to  the  service  of  (he  Divinity.  This  book 
eompiises  the  history  of  145  years,  from  the 
\  death  of  Joseph  till  the  building  nf  the  taber- 
nacle. The  Hebrews  call  it  Velle  Shemoth, 
that  is,  in  English,  "These  are  the  names," 
which  are  the  words  with  which  it  be^ns. 

The  thu^  book  of  Moses  is  called  Leviti- 
cus, because  it  contains  the  laws  which  God 
commanded  should  be  observed  bj-  those  of 
the  tribe  of  Lcm  who  minietered  at  the  altir 
It  treats  at  Urge  of  all  the  functit  ns  of  the 
Levites  of  the  ceremonal  of  leb^inn  of 
the  difiLrent  soits  nf  sacnfices  of  the  dn 
tiactim  of  clean  and  unclein  bea  ts  of  tlie 
difilrent  ftslnals  and  of  the  yejr  of  julilee 
or  (.onlinued  Imlyday  It  ImcwiBC  pie^ents 
ua  with  an  account  of  what  happentd  to  the 
Jews  during  the  space  of  one  mmlh  in  I  a 
half,  th  It  IB  from  the  tnne  the  tabcrniclo 
WIS  erLCle(l  which  was  the  tir^t  day  of  the 
first  month  of  the  second  year  iftcr  the 
Israelites  came  out  of  Egjpt  tdl  th<»  second 
month  of  the  same  year  when  (j<d  cfin 
man  kd  the  people  to  be  numbered  The 
Hebrew*  calle  1  this  Iwok  \  ayicie  that  is 
And  he  cilled  these  being  the  first 
wnids    they  call  it  also  Thi,   Liw   of  the 

In  the  fourth  book  which  we  call  Num 
bers  Mises  numbir!  the  Israthtes  and  that 
txi  in  the  beginning  of  the  bwik  winch 
shows  whence  it  had  its  name  The  He 
brewB  call  it  Vjyedaiber  that  is  And  he 
..pake.  This  book  contains  the  history  of 
all  that  passed  from  the  second  month  of  the 
second  year  afler  the  Israelites  came  out  of 
Egypt,  till  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
month  of  the  fortieth  year;  that  is,  it  con- 
tains the  histoiy  of  thirty-nine  years,  or 
thei-eabouts.  In  it  we  have  also  the  history 
of  the  prophet  Balaam,  whom  the  king  of 
the  Mifliamtes  brought  t*  curse  the  people 
of  God,  and  who,  on  the  contrary,  heaped 
blessings  upon  the  Israelites,  and  foretcdd 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  It  particularly 
mentions,  also,  the  two-and-forty  encamp- 
ments of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness. 

The  fifth  book  is  called  Deuteronomy,  a 
Greek  term  which  signifies,  "The  second 
law,"  or,  rather,  "The  repetition  of  the 
law,"  because  it  does  not  contain  a  law  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  was  given  on  Mount 
Sinai ;  but  it  repeats  the  same  law,  for  the 
sake  of  the  children  of  those  who  had  re- 
ceived it  there,  and  were  since  dead  in  the 
wilderness.     The  Hebrews  call  it  Elle-bad- 
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debnrim,  tbat  is,  "These  are  the  words. 
Deuteronomy  begins  with  a  short  account  of 
what  passed  in  the  wilderness,  and  then 
Moses  repeats  what  he  had  before  command- 
ed in  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers,  and 
admonishes  the  people  to  be  faithful  in  lieep- 
ing  the  command  me  i  its  of  Uod.  After  this, 
he  relates  what  had  happened  from  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  month,  to  the 
sei-enth  dav  of  the  twelfth  month  of  the  same 
year,  which  was  the  fortieth  after  their  leav- 
ing Egypt.  The  discourse  which  is  at  the  be- 
S'nning  of  this  book  was  made  to  the  people 
J  Moses,  on  the  first  day  of  the  eleventh 
month.  According  to  Josephus,  he  died  on 
the  fii'st  day  of  the  twelfth ;  and  the  Israel- 
ites, as  the  Scriptures  say,  mourned  for  him 
in  the  plains  of  Moab  thirty  days,  and,  con- 
sequently, during  the  whole  of  the  twelfth 
month. 

The  Jews  called  the  Pentateuch  "The 
Law,"  without  doubt  because  the  law  of 
God  which  Moses  received  on  Mount  Si 
is  the  pnncipal  part  of  it;  and  it  is  as  little 
to  be  doubted  whether  that  great  man  was 
the  writer  of  the  Pentateuch.  This  is  ex- 
jiressty  declareil  both  in  Exodus  and  Deuter- 
onomy. But  as  an  account  of  the  death  of 
Slo-es  ia  given  in  the  lust  eigiit  versi 
ttiis  book,  it  is  therefore  thou^lit  that 
vei'ses  woie  addwl  either  by  Jo^ua  or 
The  o|jiLii(in  of  Jusephuj!  concerning  them  ia 
veij  singular;  he  prcti^ndji  that  Moses,  find- 
ing hi^  denlh  approaching,  and  being  willing 
to  prevent  an  error  into  which  ihe  veneration 
tliu  people  had  for  him  might  cause  the  Jews 
to  EiU,  wrote  (his  account  himself,  without 
which  the  Jews  would  probably  have 
posed  that  God  had  talcen  hint  away,  like 
Enoch. 

After  the  death  of  Moses,  Joshua,  by 
the  order  of  the  Divine  Being,  took  upon  him- 
self the  conducting  of  the  Hebrew  people, 
and  succeodeil  Moses,  to  whom  be  had  been 
a  faithful  servant,  and  by  whom  be  had  been 
instructed  in  what  he  ought  to  do.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  the  book  which  contains 
the  history  of  this  successor  of  Moses  be 
called  Joshua,  from  the  subject  of  it,  or  from 
hia  having  been  the  writer  of  it.  But  it  is 
certain  that  it  contains  an  account  of  what 
passed  from  the  death  of  Moses  to  that  of 
Joshua.  Nevertheless,  there  are  several 
things  in  it  which  did  not  come  to  pass  till 
after  the  death  of  this  great  man,  and  which, 
consequently,  could  not  have  been  written 


!by  him.  The  common  opinion  as  to  the 
'  length  of  time  it  contains  is,  that  Joshua 
discharged  his  office  only  for  seventeen  years, 
and  that,  therefore,  this  book  contains  no 
more  than  the    history  of  that   number  of 

After  the  death  of  Joshua,  the  Israelites 
were  governed  by  magistrates,  who  ruled 
under  the  general  designation  of  Judges; 
and  the  book  which  contains  the  history  of 
these  rulers  is  called.  The  Book  of  Judges. 
This  history  begins  with  the  death  of  Joshua, 
and  reaches  to  that  of  Samson.  We  here  see 
the  people  of  tjod  often  enslaved  in  punLsh- 
nient  of  their  crimes,  and  often  wonderfully 
delivered  trora  slavery.  Toward  the  end  of 
it,  we  have  some  instances  of  this  people's 
inclination  to  idolatry*,  and  of  the  corruption 
of  their  manners,  even  before  they  had  been 
brought  into  slavery.  Such  are  the  histo- 
ries of  Micah,  and  of  the  Bcnjaniites  who 
abused  the  Levite's  wife.  This  book  contains 
the  history  of  three  hundred  and  seventy 

During  the  time  of  the  government  of  the 
Judges,  there  was  a  great  lamine  in  the  land 
of  Israel,  which  forced  Elimelech,  a  native  of 
Bethlehem,  to  retire  into  the  land  of  Moab, 
with  his  wife  Naomi,  and  two  children. 
Elimelech  died  there,  as  also  his  two  sons, 
who  had  manied  two  Moabitish  women,  one 
of  whom  was  named  Ruth.  Naomi,  after 
the  death  of  her  husband  and  her  children, 
returned  to  Bethlehem,  accompanied  by  Ruth, 
her  daugh(er-in-htw,  who  was  there  married 
to  Boaz,  Elimeleeh'a  near  relation,  and  the 
heir  to  his  estate.  The  book  which  contains 
this  history,  is  called.  The  Book  of  Ruth. 
The  beginning  of  it  shows  that  it  happened 
in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  but  undei-  which 
of  them  is  not  certainly  known ;  some  place 
he  time  of  Shamgar,  or  of  Deborah, 
the  writer  of  this  book,  some  think 
that  the  books  of  Judges  and  Ruth  were 
both  written  by  Samuel;  others  attribute 
them  to  Hezekiah,  and  others  to  Ikta..  The 
Jews  place  the  book  of  Ruth  amon^  the 
five  books  which  they  usually  read  on  all  the 
festivals  in  the  year.  These  five  books  are, 
the  Song  of  Songs,  Ruth,  the  Lamentations 
of  Jeremiah,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  book  of 
Esther.  In  the  Hebrew  bibles  they  are 
printed  or  written  apart  by  themselves,  and 

B  bound  up  together. 

The  four  books  following  Ruth  are  called 
the   Greeks,  and  also  in  some  Latin 
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bibles.  The  History  of  the  Reigns.  Others 
call  them  ail.  The  Books  of  Kings,  because 
they  give  an  account  of  the  establishment  of 
the  monarchy,  an<l  of  the  succession  of  the 


at  lirst, 

and  Israel  after  its  divi^on.  At  the  begia- 
niog  of  these  books  is  given  the  liistory  of 
the  prophet  Samuel,  whicli  gives  light  to 
that  of  The  KinM.  The  Jews  call  the  first 
two  of  these  books,  The  Books  of  Samuel : 
perhaps  because  they  contain  the  history  of 
the  two  kings,  who  were  both  anointed  by 
Samuel ;  and  because  what  is  said  of  Saul 
in  ike  Jirst,  and  of  David  in  the  second, 
proves  the  truth  of  Samuel's  prophecies. 
They  give  the  name  of  The  Books  of  Kin^s 
only  to  the  other  two,  which,  in  the  Latin 
and  French  bibles,  are  called  the  Tliird  and 
Fourth  Books  of  Kings. 

The  First  Book  of  Kings,  or  the  First  of 
Samuel,  contains  the  history  of  the  high-priest 
Eli,  of  Samuel,  and  of  Saul  As  the  fii*t 
year  of  Eli's  high-priesthood  falls  en  the 
year  of  the  world  2848,  and  the  death  tf 
Saul  in  2949,  the  history  of  this  bo  .k  must 
comprehend  the  space  of  one  bundled  and 
one  years. 

The  Second  contains  the  reign  of  Divid, 
which  is  the  liistory  of  about  forty  yeais  It 
is  commonly  believed  that  '-aniuel  Nathan 
and  Gad,  were  the  writers  of  these  two 
books,  and,  indeed,  they  arc  called  in  the 
end  of  the  first  book  of  Chionitle=  David  s 
historians. 

The  Third,  or,  according  to  the  Htbrews 
the  First  Book  of  Kings,  begins  with  a  rela 
tion  of  the  manner  in  which  Solomon  came 
to  the  throne,  and  contains  the  whole  of  his 
reign.  After  that,  an  account  follows  of  (he 
diviidon  of  the  kinslom,  and  the  historj  of 
four  kings  of  Judah  and  eight  king>>  of 
Israel.  All  these  reigns  includmg  that 
of  Solomon,  which  occupies  the  farst  forty 
years,  comprise  the  space  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  years. 

The  Fourth  of  these  books  contams  t^-e 
history  of  sixteen  kings  of  Judah  and  twehe 
kings  of  Israel.  It  likewise  gives  an  ac 
count  of  the  prophets  who  lived  during  this 
time.  It  is  quite  uncertain  who  were  the 
writers  of  the  last  two  mentioned  books 
They  are  by  some  attributed  to  Ji,remiah  or 
Ezra,  but  no  very  convincing  proofs  lia.ve 
been  adduced  in  support  of  this  opinion  It 
ia  evident,  indeed,  that  thtse  books  form  a 


varied  collection   of  several  particular  his- 

The  name  of  Paralipomena,  which  in 
Greek  signifies  the  "history  of  things  omit- 
ted," is  given  to  the  twi)  books  which  follow 
those  of  the  Kings.  These  form,  in  fact, 
a  supplement,  contmning  what  had  been 
omitted  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  books 
of  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Kings,  or  rather 
they  contain  a  fuller  description  of  some 
things  which  had  been  therein  only  briefly 
related.  Some  give  them  the  name  of 
Chronicles,  because  they  arc  very  exact  in 
mentioning  the  time  when  every  transaction 
happened.  We  divide  them  into  two  books, 
as  (lo  also  the  Jews,  who  call  them  Dibcre 
Hayanim,  that  is,  an  "historical  journal," 
the  matters  of  which  they  treat  having  lieen 
taken  fiom  the  journals  of  the  kings  In 
the  oiigjnal  language,  however,  the  word 
daifs  often  signifies  the  year ;  and,  in  this 
sense,  we  may  understand  the  term  to  signi- 
fy propeily  "annals."  The  generally-re- 
ceived opinion  is,  tbnt  Ezra  was  the  writer 
of  these.  In  the  first  book,  he  begins  with 
a  succinct  bintorical  abridgment,  from  the 
creation  of  Adam  to  the  return  of  the  Jews 
from  their  captivity ;  and  then  he  R'sumes 
the  liistciry  of  David,  and  carries  it  on  to  the 
con!«cratiiin  of  Solomon,  that  is,  down  to 
the  year  before  Christ  lOl.i.  The  history 
contained  in  the  second  book  reaches  down 
to  the  year  belbre  Christ  536,  when,  upon 
the  expiration  of  the  seventy  years  of  cap- 
tivity, OyiTis  gave  the  Jews  leave  to  return 
to  their  own  country. 

Ezra  wvote  the  history  of  the  return  of 
the  Jews  from  the  captivity  of  Babylon  into 
Judfea.  It  is  tiie  history  of  about  eighty-two 
years,  trom  the  year  of  the  world  34(t8,  when 
Cyrus  became  master  of  the  eastern  empire, 
by  the  death  of  his  father,  Cambysos,  in 
Persia,  and  his  fother-in-law,  Cyaxares,  in 
Jledia,  to  the  year  3550,  which  was  the 
twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes, 
surnamed  Lon^inanus.  This  book  bears  the 
name  of  Eira,  who  was  the  writer  of  it. 

The  next  liook  is  a  continuation  of  that  of 
Ezra,  and  thei'efiire  it  is  by  some  called  the 
Second  Book  of  Eira.  It.  was  Nehemiah, 
however,  whose  name  it  also  bears,  who 
wrote  it,  as  is  said,  by  the  advice  of  Ezra. 
It  contains  the  account  of  the  re-estahlishnient 
of  Jerusalem,  and  the  temple,  and  the  wor- 
ship of  God.  It  is  the  history  of  about 
thirty-one  years;   that  is  to  say,  from  the 
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twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerses  j 
Longiraanus,  to  tlie  reiga  of  Darius  Nothus,  j 
Lia  son,  whicii  began  io  the  year  of  tbe  world  ! 
3581. 

After  this  general  history  of  the  Jewa,  fol- 
low two  histories  of  particular  persona,  viz., 
Esther  and  Job.  The  first  contains  the  ac- 
count of  a  miraculous  (leiiverance  of  the 
Jews,  which  was  aecomplished  by  means  of 
the  heroine  named  Estner.  Tlie  Scripture 
Bays  it  happened  under  the  reign  of  Ahasue- 
nis,  kinw  of  Persia ;  bat  as  there  have  been 
several  Persian  kings  of  that  name,  it  is 
not  exactly  known  in  which  reign  it  is  to 
be  dated.  Dr.  Lightfoot  thinks  it  was  that 
Artaserses  who  hindered  the  building  of  the 
temple,  and  who,  in  the  Iwok  of  Ezra,  is 
called  also  AhasueruH,  after  his  great  grand- 
father, the  king  of  the  Medea. 

The  history  of  Job,  which  is  nest  in  order, 
is  not  only  a  narration  of  his  actions,  hut  con- 
tains also  the  entire  di^ioursca  which  this 
pious  man  had  with  his  wife  and  hia  fiiends, 
and  is,  indeed,  on o  of  the  most  eloquent  IkmiUs 
in  the  Holy  Sciiptures.  It  is  genendly  con- 
jectured that  Mo.ses  was  the  writer  or  com- 1 
piler  of  this  book ;  but  this  is  very  uncer- 1 
tain.  I 

Nest  to  the  historical  books  of  Scripture  , 
follow  thrwe  of  a  moral  ■  atuve.  The  fii>t  of  ! 
these  is  the  Bixik  of  P*iliiis,  which  is  like- : 
wise  in  some  measuro  liistorical ;  for  they 
recite  the  miracles  which  God  had  wrought,  j 
and  contain,  as  it  were,  an  abridgment  of  all 
that  had  been  done  for  the  Israelites,  and 
that  had  happened  to  them.  The  Hebrews 
call  them  "the  Book  of  Proi.se^,"  by  which 
they  mean,  "  of  the  Praises  of  God."  The 
word  psalm  is  Greek,  and  properly  signifiea 
the  sound  of  a  stiinged  insti-ument  of  music. 
The  Hebrews  sung  the  Psalms  with  different 
instruments.  We  make  but  one  book  of 
them  all,  but  the  Hebrews  divide  them  into 
five  parts,  w])ieb  all  end  with  the  wonls  Amen, 
Amen.  Though  the  Psalms  bear  the  name 
of  David,  yet  they  were  not  all  composed  by 
him ;  some  of  them  are  more  ancient,  and 
others  are  of  a  later  date  than  his  time; 
Bonie  of  (hem  being  ascribed  to  Moses,  Sam- 
uel, and  Ezra.  Speaking  of  the  dedication 
of  the  second  temple,  Prideoux  says,  "In 
this  dedication,  the  146th,  147th,  and  the 
148th  psalms  seem  to  have  been  sung ;  for 
in  the  Septuagint  versions  they  are  styled 
the  Psalms  of  HaggM  and  Zechariab,  as 
if  they  had  been  composed  by  thera  for  this 


occasion  ;  and  this,  no  doubt,  was  from  some 
anuient  tradition ;  but,  in  the  original  He- 
brew, these  Psalms  have  no  such  title  prefixed 
to  them,  neither  have  they  any  other  to  con- 
tradict it."  It  is  not  probable,  however, 
that  all  (hose  whose  names  they  bear  were 
the  true  authors  of  them ;  i(  is  more  likely 
that  these  are  only  the  names  of  those  to 
whoTn  they  were  first  given  to  sing. 

After  the  Psalms  are  the  Proverbs,  which 
are  a  collection  of  moral  sentences,  of  which 
Solomon  was  the  writer.  This  name  is  given 
them  by  the  Greeks,  but  the  Hebrews  call 
them  Myste,  that  is,  parables,  or  compari- 
sons; and  the  word  may  also  signify  sen- 
tences, or  maxima.  It  is  a  collection  of 
divine  precepts,  proper  for  every  age,  and 
every  condition  of  life. 

The  book  which  follows  is  also  a  mora! 
one,  and  was  likewise  composed  by  Solomon. 
The  Greeks  call  it  Eccle.'iostes,  which  an- 
swt  rs  to  the  name  of  Koheicth,  which  it  bears 
in  the  Hebrew.  Both  these  words  signify, 
in  our  language,  a  preacher,  or  one  who 
speaks  in  an  n.^senjbly.  In  this  book  is 
adiiiirable  pio;«re  of  the  vanity  of 
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Among  the  moral  books  is  also  reckoned 
the  Song  of  Si.'ngs ;  that  is  to  say,  aeconling 
to  the  Hebrew  manner  of  speuking,  a  mast 
excellent  song.  This  book  has  nothing  of 
ninralily  in  it,  and  therefore,  it  is  thought 
the  only  rea.'^n  of  its  being  placed  here  ia 
liecause  it  was  a  third  work  of  Solomon ;  for 
there  is  not  one  nioi"dl  or  religious  maxim  in 
it.  and  the  name  of  0«d  is  not  so  much  as 
mentioned  in  it,  except  once  in  the  original 
Hebrew,  where  it  is  used  adjectively.  It  ia 
an  Epitkalamium,  or  nuptial  song,  wherein, 
by  tho  expressions  of  love  between  a  bride- 
groom and  his  bride,  are  set  forth  and  illus- 
trated the  mutual  affections  that  pass  between 
God  and  a  distinguished  remnant  of  man- 
kind. It  is  a  sort  of  dramatic  poem  or  pasto- 
ral :  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  for  the  more 
lively  representation  of  humility  and  iinio- 
cence,  are  brought  in  as  a  shephenl  and 
shepherdess.  We  learn  from  St.  Jerome, 
that  the  Jews  were  not  permitted  to  read 
this  song,  or  the  chaptei's  at  tho  beginning 
of  the  Iwok  of  Genesis,  till  they  were  thirty 


old. 


ird  to  the  prophets,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  all  the  Old  Testament  is  con- 
sidered to  be  in  substance  one  continued 
prophecy  of  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ ;  so 
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tliat  all  tlie  hooks  of  which  it  consiste  are 
understood  to  be  in  some  sense  prophetical. 
But  this  name  is  more  especially  given  to 
tlio?e  books  which  were  written  liy  persons 
who  had  a  clearer  knowledge  of  futurity,  who 
forewarned  both  kings  and  people  of  what 
would  happen  to  them,  and  who  at  the  same 
time  pointed  out  what  the  Messiah  was  to 
do,  whom  they  who  are  acknowledged  to 
have  been  prophets  had  always  in  view ;  and 
this  is  what  ooght  most  especially  to  be  taken 
notice  of  in  tlieir  writings. 

The  prophecies  bear  the  name  of  those  to 
vhom  they  belong.  Some  learned  men  are 
of  opinioa  that  the  prophets  made  abridg- 
ments of  the  discourses  which  they  had  writ- 
ten, and  fixed  them  up  at  the  gates  of  the 
temple,  that  all  the  people  might  read  them  ; 


and  that  after  this  the  ministei-s  of  the  temple  because  in  him  the 


a  short  time  afterward,  but  his  book  is  placed 
first,  because  it  is  the  laigest  of  them  all, 
and  is  more  explicit  relative  to  the  advent 
of  Christ  than  any  of  the  others,  Tlie  lan- 
guage of  this  eminent  wiiter  is  esceedingly 
sublime  and  affecting;  so  much  so,  that  it 
has  never  been  equalled  by  any  profane  poet 
either  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  It  is 
impossible  to  read  some  of  the  chapters  with- 
out being  struck  by  the  force  of  the  prophetic 
allusions  to  the  character  and  sufferings  of 
the  Messiah ;  and  iu  consequence  of  these 
prevailing  characteiistics,  the  author  is  ordi- 
narily styled  the  evangelical  prophet,  and  by 
some  of  the  ancients,  a  fifth  evangelist.  Tlie 
Jews  say  that  the  spiiit  of  prophecy  con- 
tinued forty  years  during  the  second  temple ; 
and  Malachi  they  call  the  seal  of  prophecy, 


ight  take  them  away,  and  place  tli 
among  the  archives,  which  is  the  reason  why 
we  have  not  the  prophecies  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  written.  But  the  interpret- 
ers of  Scripture  have  long  since  labored  to 
restore  tliEit  order,  according  to  tlie  course  of 
their  history. 

The  works  of  the  prophets  are  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  first  of  which  contidna  the 

f 'eater,  and  the  second,  the  lesser  prophets, 
his  distinction,  of  course,  does  not  apply  at 
all  to  the  persons  of  the  prophets,  but  only  to 
the  bulk  of  their  works.  The  gi'eater  pi'opb- 
ets  are  Istiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  Jere- 
miah. The  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  make 
a  separate  book  by  themselves,  conttuning 
that  prophet's  descriptions  of  tlie  destruction 
of  the  CLty  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  captiv- 
ky  of  the  people-  The  lesser  prophets  are 
Hos!ea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah, 
Mieah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Hag- 
gai,  Zechariah,  and  Jlalaehi.  They  were  foi^ 
nierly  contained  in  one  single  volume, 
which  the  Hebrews  call  Thereaser,  which 
means  twelve,  or  the  book  of  the  twelve. 

The  dates  of  many  of  the  prophecies  are 
uncertain,  but  the  earliest  of  them  was  in  the 
days  of  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  and  Jero- 
boam the  Second,  his  contemporaiy,  king  of 
Israel,  about  200  years  before  the  cap- 
tivity, and  not  long  after  Joash  had  slain 
Zechariah,  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  in  the  court 
of  the  temple.  Hoseo  was  the  first  of  the 
writing  prophets,  and  Joel,  Amos,  and  Oba- 
diah, published  their  prophecies  about  the 
same  time. 

Isaiah  began   his  remariiable   prophecies 
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lets  broke  off,  and  came  to  a  period, 
book  of  Malachi,  therefore,  appropri- 
closea  the  second  record  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

The  second  and  lesser  division  of  the  Bible 
relates  entirely  to  the  Clnistian  religbn,  or 
the  fultihiient  of  that  whieli  was  predicted 
in  the  preceding  and  more  ancient  depart- 
ment of  the  work.  This  division  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures  is  generally  styled  the  New 
Testament;  and  that  portion  of  it  which 
relates  to  the  history  of  the  life  of  Christ  is 
called  the  Gospel,  and  by  some  the  Evangel, 
both  these  words  having  the  same  meaning, 
and  implying  good  news,  or  glad  tidings, 
from  the  ciiv-umstanee  that  the  narratives 
contain  an  account  of  things  which  are  to 
benefit  mankind. 

The  New  Testament,  like  the  Old,  is  a 
compilation  of  books  written  by  different  in- 
spired individuals,  and  all  put  together  in  a 
manner  so  as  to  exhibit  a  regular  account  of 
tlie  birth,  actions,  and  death  of  Christ — the 
doctrines  he  pronmlgated  —  and  the  prophe- 
cies regarding  the  future  state  of  the  chuieh 
which  he  founded.  The  historical  books  are 
the  four  gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, all  these  being  of  the  characTer  of  nar- 
ratives of  events ;  the  doctrinal  are  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  some  oth(;rs ;  the 
praphetic  book  is  the  last,  and  this  is  culled 
the  Revelation  or  Apocalypse  of  St.  John, 
having  been  written  by  that  apostle  while  he 
was  in  the  island  of  Futmos. 

The  writers  of  the  books  of  the  \ew  Tes- 
tament are  generally  well  known,  cich  hav- 
;  ing  the  name  of  the  author  afBsed  to  it,  with 
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the  exception  of  tho  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
wliich,  it  is  presumed,  was  eompiled  by  St. 
Luke.  It  was  long  disputed  whether  St. 
Paul  was  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews ;  Tei'tullian,  an  ancient  Chiis- 
tian  writer,  and  some  others,  attribute  it  tn 
St.  Barnabas;  others  to  St.  Luke;  and 
others  to  St.  Cloiiient;  while  some  think, 
with  greater  probability,  that  St.  Paul  dic- 
tated it,  and  St.  Luke  acted  as  the  writer ; 
and  that  the  reason  why  the  name  of  the 
true  author  was  oot  affixed  to  it,  wa-s  because 
ho  was  disliked  by  the  Jews.  The  four 
evangelists,  or  writers  of  the  leading  narra- 
tives, are  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  St.  Luke, 
and  St.  John ;  these  having  been  compan- 
ions to  Christ  during  his  ministrations,  and, 
therefore,  personally  acquainted  with  his  life 
and  character.  Each  of  the  four  hooks  is 
princip.illy  a  repetition  of  the  history  of 
Chviat,  yet  they  all  pftisess  a  difference 
of  style,  and  each  mentions  some  eii^ 
cumstanees  omitted  by  the  others,  so  that 
the  whole  is  essential  in  luaking  up  a  com- 
plete life  of  the  Jle&siiih.  Tiiese  distinctions 
m  the  tone  of  the  n;irrativea  and  other  pecu- 
liarities, are  always  considered  as  etrong 
ciruuiij.^tanlial  evidence  in  proof  of  their  au- 
thenticity, and  of  there  having  been  no  col- 
lusion on  tlie  part  of  f!ie  writers.  But, 
indeed,  the  events  they  record  are  detailed 
in  so  exceedingly  simple  nud  anuffucted  a  uiau- 
ner,  that  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  they 
werq, written  with  a  view  to  impose  on  the 
credulity  of  mankind.  The  veracity  and 
actual  belief  of  the  evangelists  themselves 
are  placed  licyond  a  doubt. 

The  first  book  Is  written  by  Matthew, 
who  was  by  birth  a  Jew,  and  exercised  the 
profession  of  a  publican  —  that  is,  a  collect- 
or of  the  public  tax  or  asisessment  imposed 
npon  tho  Jewish  people  by  theu"  conquerors, 
the  Romans.  Matthew,  who  was  also  called 
by  the  name  of  Levi,  was  one  of  the  twelve 
apostles  of  Christ,  and  he  Is  said  to  have 
written  bis  narrative  about  eight  years  after 

•  Dr.  Lsnge,  in  tiis  Introduction  to  the  New 
Tebniment,  favors  the  idea  that  tlie  Gospel  of 
Mmilicw  was  originallv  wi-itten  in  Hebrew,  and 
translated  at  n  ven-  early  period  into  Our  present 
Grt'i'k  version,  which  ha?  ever  since  t>een  receiTCd 
fa  canonical  in  iho  Chnreh.  In  confirmation  of 
this  conclusion,  wo  have  tlie  testimonr  of  Papias, 
one  of  tlio  Christian  lathers  who  fived  in  the  j 
first  half  of  the  second  ci^nturv.  His  statements  ! 
B3  to  a  Hebrew  orisjinal  of  Matthew's  Gospel  were  1 
adopted  by  some  of  the  enrlj  fethers  of  the  ! 
ChiiBtian  Church.    The  hlscoric  fact  Uiat   the  i 


the  departure  of  his  Ma.ster  from  tho  earth. 
Many  of  the  ancients  say  that  he  wrote  it 
in  the  Hebrew  or  Syiiao  language ;  but 
Dr.  Whitby  is  clearly  of  opinion  Uiat  this 
tradition  is  entirely  void  of  foundation,  and 
that  it  was  doubtless  written  in  Greek,  as 
the  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament  were. 
Yat  it  is  probable  that  there  might  be  an 
edition  of  it  in  Hebrew,  published  by 
St.  Matthew  himself,  at  the  same  tinie  that 
he  wrote  it  in  Glreek  ;  the  fonner  for  the 
•Tews,  the  latter  for  the  Gentiles,  when  iie 
left  Judsea  to  preach  among  the  heathen* 

In  regard  to  Mark,  the  writer  of  the 
second  Gospel,  it  may  be  oliser\'ed,  that 
although  Mark,  or  Marcus,  was  a  Human 
name,  and  a  vciy  common  one,  jet  we 
have  no  reason  to  think  but  that  be  W!iS  by 
birth  a  Jew;  but  as  Saul,  when  he  went 
among  the  Gentiles,  took  the  Goman  name 
of  Paul,  so  did  this  evangelist  take  that  of 
Mark,  his  Jewish  name,  perhaps,  being 
Slardacai,  as  Grotius  observes.  Jerome 
j  and  TertuUian  say  that  he  was  a  disciple  of 
!  the  Apostle  Peter,  and  his  inteiproter  or 
i  amanuensis.  We  have  every  reason  to  bo- 
;  lieve  that  both  lie  and  Luke  wore  of  the 
•  number  of  the  seventy  disciples  who  com- 
I  panied  all  along  with  the  apostles,  and  who 
i  harl  a  commission  like  to  theirs  :  so  th^it  it  is 
no  diminution  at  all  to  the  validity  or  value 
of  this  Gospel  that  Murk  was  not  one  of  the 
twelve,  as  Matthew  and  John  were.  Je- 
rome says,  that  after  tho  writing  of  this  Gos- 
pel he  went  into  Egypt,  and  w.is  the  first 
that  preached  the  gospel  at  Aicsandria, 
whero  he  founded  a  ehui-oli,  to  which  he 
was  a  great  example  of  holy  living 

The  Gospel  of  St.  JIark  is  much  shorter 
than  that  of  Matthew,  not  giving  so  full  an 
account  of  Christ's  sermons  as  that  did,  but 
insisting  chiefly  on  his  mu'aclos;  and  in  re- 
gard to  these,  also,  it  is  veiy  much  a  repeti- 
tion of  what  we  have  in  Matthew,  many  re- 
markable ciroumstaoces  being  added  to  tho 
stories  there  related,  but  not  many  new  luat- 


Nii]tarenes,  one  of  the  earliest  Chri-^iiiiii  si(  [•=, 
possessed  a  Hehrcw  version  of  Miillliew>  li'i-.[n'l, 
seems  to  have  been  the  ^ronnd  of  th;  iirijaiatnl 
that  he  composed  it  origmaUj  in  Hehrcw. 

Dr.  Tiachendorf,  who  has  no  snperior  in  the 
department  of  teictiial  orilicism,  adrocMes  the 
Greek  original  of  Mstthcw,  and  that  the  Hebrew 
version  was  made  from  it  M  a  very  earlj  date. 
He  refers  to  Jerome,  a  Hebrew  scholnr,  as  smtv 
porCinij  his  view,  and  advnnces  other  strong,  if 
noe  conclusive,  reasons  for  the  ground  he  takes. 
~A.B. 
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ters.  There  is  i  tradition  tliat  it  was  first 
written  in  1  atin  because  it  was  w  itten  a( 
Rome;  but  th '5  is  gtneriUy  tl  ought  to  b(, 
without  foundation  an  I  tiiat  it  was  wiitlea 
in  Greek,  as  was  bt  Paul  s  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  the  Iireek  being  the  more  nnnersal 
language. 

Luke,  the  name  of  the  third  evangelist  is 
considered  Vy  oorae  lo  le  a  contraiti  n  of 
Lucilius,  and  it  13  laiJ  by  bt  Jer  me  lo 
have  beeo  borne  at  Antixb  S)mo  think 
that  lie  was  the  only  one  of  all  the  pen  ncn 
of  the  SCTiptuiPs  that  was  not  of  the  I  rael 
ites ;  that  he  w  is  4  Tewiah  proselyte  and  wa-i 
converted  to  Chnstnmty  by  the  ministry  of 
St.  Paul  at  Antioch,  and  after  his  coming  into 
Macedonia  he  was  hia  constant  companion. 
He  had  employed  himself  in  the  study  and 
practice  of  physic,  and  henoe  Paul  calls  him 
"  Luke,  tlie  beloved  physician."  It  is  more 
than  probable,  however,  as  is  testiSed  both 
by  Origen  and  Epiphanius.  that  he  was  one 
of  tlie  seventy  disciples,  and  a  follower  of 
Cbiist  when  he  was  upon  earth  ;  and  if  so, 
he  was  most  likely  to  be  a  native  Israelite. 
Luke  most  probably  wrote  his  Gospel  at 
Rome,  a  little  before  he  wrote  his  history  of 
the  "  Acts  of  the  Apostles,"'  which  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  former,  when  he  was  there 
with  Paul,  while  ho  was  a  prisoner,  anil 
"  preaching  in  his  own  hired  house,"  with 
which  the  liistory  of  the  Acta  concludes 
In  this  case,  it  miist  have  been  written 
about  twenty-seven  years  after  Christ's  de- 
parture, and  about  the  fourth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Nero.  Jerome  says  that  St.  Luke 
died  when  he  was  eighty-four  years  of  age, 
and  t)iat  he  was  never  married.  Dr.  Cave 
observes  that  "  his  way  and  manner  of  writ- 
ing are  accurate  and  csact,  his  style  polite 
and  elegant,  sublime  and  lofty,  yet  perspicu- 
ous ;  and  that  he  expresses  himself  in  a  vein 
of  purer  Greek  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
other  writers  of  this  holy  liistory."  Thus 
he  iclales  several  tilings  more  copiously  than 
the  o:hcr  evangelists,  and  thus  lie  especially 
ti-Ciitsllinse  things  which  relate  lo  the  priestly 
(fficj  of  Christ. 

The  fuiirih  evangelist,  John,  was  one  of 
the  sons  of  Zebedee,  a  li-ihemian  of  Galilee, 
the  hwther  of  James,  one  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  and  distingubhed  by  the  honora- 
ble appellation, '■  that  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved.  '  The  ancients  tell  us  that  John 
lived  the  longest  of  all  the  apostles,  and  was 
tie  ouly  one  of  them  that  died  a  natural 


death,  all  the  rest  suffering  martyrdom-; 
and  some  of  them  say  that  he  wiote  this 
Gospel  in  Ephesus,  at  the  request  of  the 
ministers  of  the  several  churehes  of  Asia, 
in  order  to  combat  certain  heresies.  It 
'■eenia  most  probable  that  he  composed  it  be- 
fore his  banishment  into  the  isle  of  Patraos, 
f  r  there  he  wrote  his  Revelation,  the  close 
of  which  seems  designed  for  the  closing  up 
f  the  canon  of  scripture  ;  in  which  case 
this  Gospel  could  not  have  been  written 
ifter.  It  is  clear  that  he  wrote  the  last  of 
the  four  Evangelists,  and,  comparing  hia 
Gospel  with  theirs,  we  may  observe  that  he 
relates  what  they  had  omitted,  and  thus 
gleans  up  what  they  had  passed  by. 

These  four  Gospels  were  early  and  con- 
stantly received  by  the  primitive  chureh,  and 
read  in  Christian  asseiiiblies,  as  appears  by 
tlie  writings  of  Justin  Martyr  and  Irenseus, 
who  lived  little  more  than  one  hundred  years 
after  the  origin  of  Christianity ;  they  de- 
clared that  neither  more  nor  fewer  than  four 
were  received  by  the  cbureh.  A  Harmony 
of  these  four  Evangelists  was  compiled  by 
Tatian  about  that  time,  which  ho  called 
"  The  Gospel  out  of  the  four."  In  the 
tliiid  and  fourth  centuries  there  were 
gospels  foigcd  by  divei-s  sects,  and  pub- 
lished, one  under  the  name  of  St,  Peter, 
another  of  St.  Thomas,  another  of  St 
Philip,  &c.  But  they  were  ne\er  owned 
liy  thp  chureh,  nor  was  any  credit  gnon  to 
them,  as  the  learned  Dr.  1\  hitbj  '.Hbws. 
And  he  giics  this  good  reason  why  we 
should  adhere  to  these  written  rtcorda 
"  because,"  says  he,  "  whatever  the  pre- 
tences of  triiditioo  may  be,  it  is  not  '■uffiLient 
to  presen-o  things  with  any  ceiT-iinty,  as 
appears  by  espevience.  For  whereas  Christ 
said  and  did  many  memorable  things  which 
were  not  written,  tradition  has  not  preserved 
any  one  of  them  to  us,  but  all  is  lost  eK- 
cept  what  was  written  ;  and  that,  therefore, 
b  what  we  must  abide  by." 

After  the  Gospel,  or  histoiy  of  Jesua 
Christ,  foUofra  the  history  of  what  pasj-ed 
after  his  ascension,  and  was  transacted  by 
the  apostles.  The  book,  therefore,  which 
contains  this  history  is  called  "  The  Acts  of 
the  Apostles."  It  is  a  history  of  the  rising 
church  for  about  the  space  of  thirty  years. 
It  was  written,  as  has  b^n  already  ofcervcd, 
by  St.  Luke  the  Ei-angelist,  when  ho  was 
with  St.  Paul  at  Rome,  during  his  imprison- 
ment there.     In  the  cad  of  tl:e  book   he 
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;  particularly  his  being  with  Paul 
in  liis  claDgerous  voyage  to  Rome,  when  he 
was  carried  thither  a  prisoner ;  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  was  with  hiin  wlien,  from  iiis 
prison  there,  Paul  wrote  his  epistles  to  the 
Oolossians  and  Philemon ;  for  in  both  of 
these  Ite  is  named  by  him. 

Next  to  this  come  tbe  Kpistles  of  St. 
Paul,  which  are  fourteen  in  number :  one 
to  the  Romans,  two  to  the  Oortnthiuns,  one 
to  the  Grahttians,  one  to  the  Bphesians,  one  to 
the  Pbilippians,  one  to  the  Colossbna,  two 
to  the  Tbe.ssalonians,  two  to  Tiniotby,  one 
to  Titus,  one  to  Philemon,  and  one  to  the 
Hebrews.  They  contiun  that  part  of  eccle- 
^astical  history  which  immediately  followa 
after  what  is  related  in  the  Acts.  The 
pnncipal  matter  contained  in  them  is  the 
establishment  or  confirmation  of  the  doctrine 
which  Jesus  Christ  taught  his  disciples. 
According  as  the  diffieultics  which  r^sed 
disputes  among  the  Christians,  or  the  bere- 
Mes  wiiich  sprung  up  in  the  church  froiii 
the  first  age  of  it,  required,  St.  Paul  in 
these  epi.itles  clears  up  and  proves  all  mat- 
ters of  faith,  and  gives  escoUcnt  rules  for 
morality.  His  epistles  may  bo  considered  as 
a  c<Hnineni:ary  on,  or  an  interfH'etation  of,  the 
four  books  of  the  Gospel.* 

The  chronological  succesaon  of  the  Ejjis- 
tles  is  as  follows  :  1.  To  the  Thessalonhins. 
2.  To  the  Gulatvaiis.  3.  To  the  Corinthi- 
ans. 4.  Torb9H»ra;ins.  ^.  The  epistle  of 
James.  6,  To  the  E(jhesians.  7.  To  the 
Pbilippians.  8,  To  the  Hebrews.  9.  The 
first  epistle  of  Peter.  10.  The  first  to  Tim- 
othy.   IJ.ToTilus.    12.  The  second  to  Tim- 


othy. 13,  The  second  of  Petor.  14,  The 
epistle  of  Jude.  16.  The  three  epistles  of 
John.  As  it  respects  the  date  of  thes* 
apostolic  epistles,  it  is  very  generally  agreed 
that  they  were  written  between  the  years 
A.  D.  54  and  68,  excepting  those  of  John 
written  probably  between  the  years  96  and 
lOO.t 

It  has  sometimes  occurred  to  the  minds  of 
many  well-disposed  persons,  that  it  would 
have  been  better  for  Christianity  had  tliere 
never  been  any  other  record  of  its  origin  and 
doctrines  than  the  writings  of  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  But,  however 
plain  and  satisfactory  the  histories  of  these 
evangelists  may  be,  and  however  little  tiiey 
admit  of  controversy,  it  has  to  be  remem- 
bered that  it  required  the  strong  arguments 
and  illustrations  brought  forward  in  the  epis- 
tles, by  Paul  and  otliers,  to  combat  the  sopli- 
istry  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  self-sufBcient 
phibsopiiies  of  other  races  of  man.  Paul, 
the  chief  of  the  epistle  writers,  who  became 
a,  Christian  by  converaon  after  Christ  had 
departed  fioin  the  earth,  is  the  great  eham- 

Sion  of  the  faitli,  and  exijoses,  in  strong  and 
auntless  languiige,  the  hidden  depravities 
of  the  hrtniau  heart;  BO  that  wbeie  the  af- 
fecting di^^ourses  and  sufferings  of  tho  Mes- 
siah fail  to  convert  and  convince,  the  rea- 
soning of  this  gi'eat  wiiter  is  calcidated  to 
siJeuee  and  suMue  thorc  who  s*ub!«mly 
resist  the  buniguaut  influence  of  the  Cbiistiau 
faith. 

The  first  division  of  the  Scriptures,  as  al- 
i'e;idy  moniioii«[l,  is  into  the  Old  and  New 
The  New  belongs  to  the  Cliris- 


*  In  respect  to  the  leading  design  of  the  apoa- 
tolical  c[)i!<tlas.  Dr.  Bloonilielil  remarks :  "  Ihat 
thou^li  llm  eeaential  docirinsa  and  precepts  of 
Clirigtmaicy  are  lo  be  Ibunil  in  the  Gospels,  jet  a 
fuller  and  clearer  statement  of  them  was  neces- 
sary, con-^idurin^  the  altered  state  of  Fhings  to 
that  which  usidlctt  during  our  Saviour's  lite-time  ; 
and  CHpcciallj  after  the  aprise  of  serious  corrup. 
tions  and  dangerous  errors,  ori^nal:ine;  partly  in 
misconception,  but  which  required  to  be  checked 
by  a  more  extilii'iC,  and  yet  equally  authoritative 
revelation.  Now  this  was  done  by  St.  Paal  and 
the  otli'jr  wrii^ers  of  the  Epistlea.  Tonseqnently, 
thuu^jh  they  were  written  for  the  immudiale 
pnrpo^e  of  refuting  heresies,  arising  from  a  mix- 
ture of  Christianity  with  Judaism  or  Gentilism, 
of  repressing  corruptions,  refbrming  abuses,  and 
composiiu'  schisms  and  differences,  yet,  in  ixrinl 
of  fact,  ihey  became,  and  were  avowedly,  cojb- 
weBini-iM  on  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  as  delivered 
in  the  Gospels  ;  and  thoogb  ori);inally  intended 
for  paiticnlar  Christian  societies,  jet  aro  adapted 
to  the  iustmciiou  of  Christians  in  all  ages." 


Princi]>[e$  are  involved,  which  are  our  surest 
guides  on  all  points  relating  to  church  lihertj, 
especially  as  to  alistaining  from  things  innocent 
in  themselves,  if  likely  to  give  oSence  to  scmpu- 
louB  bretiirea.  —  A.  B. 

f  The  apostolic  epistles  are  didactic  or  eailioUc. 
The  didactic  epistles  are  those  addressed  to  par- 
ticular ciiurehcs  ;  the  catholic  or  general  are  ad- 
dressed (o  tbe  whole  church,  or  to  a  lar^  section 
of  it.  The  writings  of  Paul,  for  the  most  part, 
belong  to  the  former  class.  Tliey  are  analysed  or 
classified  by  Lange,  as  fbllows;  1.  Bschaiological 
epistles,  which  treat  of  the  last  things.  2.  Eccle- 
siastie  epistles,  which  treat  of  the  disciniine  of  the 
church.  3.  Soteriologicai  epistles,  winch  treat  of 
redemption  and  righleoasness  by  faith.  4.  Chris- 
tologicftl  epistles,  which  treat  of  the  person  of 
Christ.  5.  Pastoral  epistles.  The  Kpistlc  to  the 
Hebrews,  that  of  James,  and  the  three  of  John, 
and  those  of  Peter  and  Jude,  are  cla.'jsed  as 
catholic  epistles,  —  Vid.  Or.  Latige')  latroduclion 
to  the  New  Talament,  p.  27.  A.  B. 
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tiana,  but  tbe  Old  was  received  from  the  1  Songs,  (6)  Daniel,  (7)  Chronielos,  (8) 
Jews  {  and  it  is  from  them,  therefore,  tliat  i  ¥iiva,  with  Neheiniuh,  and  (D)  E^ttbui'.  Tlie 
t  leara  what  the  number  uf  the  books '  Jews  do  not  put  Daniel  in  the  raulc  of  a 


of  it  originally  was,  and  every  thing 

latinv  to  this  most  ancient  and   interesting ! 

production. 

Tho  celebrated  Jewish  writers,  Josephua 
and  Pbilo,  reckon  two  and  twenty  canonical 
books  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  is  tbe 
number  of  the  lutters  in  the  Hebrew  alpha- 
bet; and  to  make  out  this,  they  join  the 
boolt  of  Ruth  to  that  of  Judges,  and  the 
Lamontatioiia  of  Jei'etniah  to  tbe  book  of  his 
Propliecies.  But  other  Jewish  doctors  di- 
vide the  book  of  Ruth  from  that  of  Juilges, 
and,  making  likewi^  a  separate  book  of  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  they  reckon  four 
and  twenty  hooks  in  all.  Iq  order  to  ac- 
commoilji«  this  number  to  that  of  the  letters 
of  the  al[ihabet,  thuy  repeat  the  letter  yorf 
'  three  tunes,  as  they  say,  in  honor  to  the 
great  name  of  God  Jehovah,  of  which  yod  is 
Uie  first  letter ;  and  in  Chaldee,  tliree  yods 
together  wcm  Uiied  to  express  this  adorable 
name  ,  bnl:  as  tlie  modern  Jews  thouglit  this 
savored  too  mueli  of  what  Christians  call  the 
Trinity,  (hey  use  onlj'  two  yods  for  this  pur- 
pose. St.  Jeronie  is  of  opinion  that  St. 
John  had  tlLia  division  of  the  Hebrew  scrip- 
tures in  view,  when  in  his  Ri^veladon  he 
speaks  of  the  four  and  twenty  elders  who 
paid  adf>rEition  to  the  Lamb  of  Uod. 

The  Jeivs  diviite  the  whole  of  these  books 
into  thi'ee  classes,  namely,  the  Law,  t!>e 
Prophets,  and  the  Hagiographa  or  Holy 
Writings,  which  last  divii<ion  includes  ntorc 
particularly  the  poetical  parts ;  and 
of  opinion  that  Jesus  Christ  allude 
division  of  Che  Suriptures,  when  he  says  that 
"  all  things  must  be  fulfilled  that  were  writ- 
ten in  the  law  of  Moaes,  and  in  the  piisphels, 
and  in  tlie  psalina,  ooneemin"  "  him.  For 
the  book  of  Psalms,  they  understand  all  (he 
books  of  the  third  class.  The  Law  oompi*- 
bends  the  Pentateuch ;  that  is.  Genesis,  Ex- 
odat,  Lyvitjcus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy. 
The  pr..p!iettcal  books  are  eight,  viz. :  (1) 
Joshua,  {;!)  Judges,  with  Ruth,  (3)  Sam- 
uel, (4)  Kings,  (5)  IsMah.  (6)  Jeremiah, 
(7)  Esekiel,  and  (8)  the  twelve  Ijesser 
PMpheta.  The  first  four  books  of  this  di- 
visiou  are  called  the  Former  Prophets, 
and  the  laat  four  the  Latt«r  Prophets. 
The  Hjigiographa,  or  Holy  Writings,  are 
nine,  viz,  :  (1)  Job,  (2)  the  P>alms,  (3) 
Proverbs,  (4j  Ecclesiostes,  (5)  The  Son^  of 


Erophet,  although  they  acknowledgt 
atebeeniLinin  inspired  byGod  nid  who'« 
writings  are  full  ut  tho  cleaieat  pi-opbtciLS 
ooncernmg  the  tmie  ot  the  Messiah  a  coinmg, 
and  what  should  happen  to  tlieu  nation 
Jeaiis  (^hnst  therefore,  gives  bim  thi.  nime 
of  a  Piophet  and  the  Jewish  dw-torv  iro 
much  puzzled  (o  hnd  out  a  propet  kj-i  ri  fir 
tlieir  not  doing  the  same  It  i  ^\ys 
JJIaimonidts  because  every  tjuiig  tb  it 
Uaniel  wrote  was  not  reiealed  to  liviii  nhcn 
he  was  awake  and  had  the  use  of  his  reason, 
the  Digjit  and  in  obscure  dicanis  ' 
But  tins  IS  a  \ery  unsatisfactory  actount  of 
the  matter,  and  others  are  of  opinion  that 
the  name  of  a  Piopbet  was  comnn  nly  ^uen 
to  thoso  only  who  were  of  a  certain  t  dlege, 
and  whose  bu-siness  it  was  to  wiito  tho  an 
and  that  therefore  their  worUo  were 
ranked  among  the  prophetical  books  though 
they  did  not  contain  a  single  picdiiiion  uf 
any  thing  to  come  as  the  books  ot  Josliu  \  ind 
Judges;  while,  on  the  eontiury,  the  works 
of  those  who  were  not  of  these  colleges  of 
the  pmphets  were  not  ranked  among  die  pro- 
phetical books,  although  they  contained  ti-ae 
prophecies. 

The  Latins  agree  with  the  Jews  as  (fl  the 
number  of  tbe  Psalms,  which  is  a  hundred 
and  fifty ;  but  both  they  and  the  Greeks  di- 
vide tliein  difl'ei-ently  from  (he  Hebrews.  In 
the  Greek  Bible  and  the  Vulgate,  or  coni- 
iiiOD  Latin  version,  the  ninth  and  tenth,  ac- 
cording to  the  Hebrew,  make  but  one  psalm ; 
and  therefore,  in  order  to  make  up  the  num- 
ber of  a  hundred  and  fifty,  thoy  divide  the 
hundred  and  forty-seventh  into  two. 

This  is  the  general  division  of  tbe  sacred 
books  among  the  Jews.  But  they  divide  the 
Pentateuch,  in  particular,  into  certain  para- 
graphs or  sections,  which  they  call  Parashi- 
nth,  and  which  they  subdindc  into  tbe  Gi'cat 
and  Little.  A  Gi'oat  section  contains  aa 
mucii  as  is  to  be  I'ead  in  the  synagogue  in  a. 
week.  There  are  in  all  fifty-four  of  these, 
conforming  to  the  number  of  lessons  in  a 
year ;  for  the  -Tews  are  obliged  to  i-oad  all  the 
Pentateuch  over  once  every  year,  finishing  it 
01  tl  e  feast  of  be  n  los  and  beginning  it 
aga  n  01  the  n  zt  sabbath  lay.  In  the  time 
of  the  persecut  on  by  Ant  ochus  Epiphanes, 
they  b1"0  selected  hf  y  tour  sections  to  he 
reil    ut  of  tl      P    ph  t     which  have  ever 
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since  constituted  the  aeconcl  lessons  in  tbc 
Jewish  synagogue-service.  The  Little  sec- 
dons,  which  are  subdivisions  of  the  Greater, 
are  made  according  to  the  subjects  thej  treat 
of;  and  these  Great  and  Little  sections  ai'e 
again  of  two  sorts,  one  of  which  is  called  Pe- 
tuckolh,  that  is,  open  sections  ;  and  the  other 
Setkumolh,  that  is,  close  sections.  The 
former  commences  in  the  Hebrew  Bibles 
always  at  the  beginning  of  lines,  and  arc 
markod  with  three  P's  if  it  be  a  gi'eat  section, 
and  witli  only  one  if  it  be  a  Itttle  section ; 
because  P  is  the  tirst  letter  of  the  word  Pe- 
tuchotb.  Every  open  section  takes  its  name 
fi'Oin  its  first  word  ;  and  thus  the  first  section 
in  the  whole  Bible  is  called  Bereshith,  which 
is  the  first  word  of  the  Book  of  Oenesia  in 
Hebrew.  The  close  sections  begin  the  mid- 
dle of  a  line,  anr]  are  marked  with  tlie  letter 
Samech,  which  is  the  firet  letter  of  the  woi'd 
Sethamoth  ;  if  it  bo  a  great  section  it  has 
three  Samechs ;  if  a  little  section,  only  one. 
Svery  great  section  is  ali^o  divided  again  into 
seven  parts,  wliiuhure  read  in  the  synagogue 
by  so  many  different  persons.  If  any  priest 
be  present,  ho  be^us,  and  a  Levite  reads  after 
him  ;  and  in  (he  choice  of  t)ie  rest,  regai'd  is 
had  to  their  diguiiy  aiid  condition.  The  di- 
visioDS  of  the  mvpliutical  hooka  already  men- 
tioned are  read  jointly  with  tiiose  of  Moses, 
in  the  same  manner.  Tliese  latter  divisions 
they  call  Haphterotk,  a  term  which  signihes, 
in  Hebrew,  dismissions ;  because  ut>cr  this 
reading  is  over  they  dismiss  the  people. 

The  Jews  call  the  division  of  the  Holy 
Scriptui'es  into  chapters,  Perakim,  which 
Bgnifies  ftagments;  and  the  division  into 
verses  they  call  Peaiikim,  a  word  of  nearly 
the  same  signification  as  the  former.  The^^e 
last  are  marked  out  in  the  Hebrew  Bibles 
by  two  great  pointsat  the  end  of  tliem,  called 
hence  Soph-Pasuk.  that  ia,  the  end  of  the 
verse.  But  the  division  of  the  Sciiptures 
into  chapters  and  verses,  as  wo  now  have 
them,  is  of  a  mucli  later  date.  The  Psalms, 
indeed,  wore  always  divided  as  at  present ; 
for  St.  Paul,  in  his  sermon  at  Antioth  in 
Pisidia,  quotes  the  second  Psalm.  But  as 
ta  the  rest  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  divis- 
ion of  them  into  such  chapters  as  at  present, 
is  what  the  ancients  knew  nothing  of.  Some 
attribute  it  to  Stephen  Langton,  who  was 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  reigns  of 
King  John  and  his  son  Henry  the  Third. 
But,  the  true  author  of  this  invention,  as  is 
shown  by  Dean  Prideaus  at  great  length. 


was  Hugo  de  Sancto  Caro,  who,  being  from 
a  Dominican  monk  advanced  to  lliu  dignity 
of  a  cardinal,  and  the  first  of  that  orilcr  liiat 
was  so,  is  commoidy  called  Hugo  Cardinulia. 
This  Cardinal  Hugo,  who  flourished  about 
the  year  1'240,  and  died  in   12(12.  hud  la- 


bored nmch  in  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scrip 

it  upon 
of  them.     Tlte  carrying  on  of  this  work  gave 


tures,  and  made  a  comment  u 


lojy  Scrip- 
thu  wholo 


him  the  occasion  of  inventing  the  hist  i 
eoidance  that  was  made  of  the  Scrip'ures — ■ 
that  is,  of  the  vulgar  Latin  Bible  ;  fi>r,  con- 
ceiving  that  such  an  index  of  all  the  \vtiTi\a 
and  phrases  in  the  Bible  would  be  of  great 
use  for  the  attainingof  a  better  understaniling 
of  it  ho  picjected  a  ^«herae  fir  the  makiii^; 
of  such  an  index  and  foitliwith  set  a  giLit 
numler  of  the  monks  of  his  crdtr  on  the 
collecting  of  the  words  under  then  pii  per 
clistits  in  every  letter  of  the  alphibct  m 
order  to  this  de^iign  ,  and  by  the  he  p  of  so 
many  hand."  he  soon  brought  it  to  what  he 
intended  This  work  was  aiteiwurd  nmili 
iinpixived  by  tho.e  who  fiiUowed  hini  e  |  e- 
ci  illy  by  Arlottus  Thuaeus  and  C  inadus 
Hjibcrstadius  the  formei  a  Fraiici~ciin  and 
the  other  a  Dominican  fiiai  who  bcth  liicd 
about  the  end  of  the  =ame  centiiiy  But  the 
whole  nitcntim  cf  tho  wjik  being  for 
the  eiBier  finding  of  nnj  woid  cr  ]  at-^ige  in 
the  ScriptuR'*  to  makif  it  answer  thi'-  pur- 
pose the  eanlioal  found  it  n  ce~.sarv  in  the 
hi'-t  place  tr  dmde  the  liotk  into  sections 
;md  the  peetions  into  other  diM'-ions  that  by 
ihe-o  he  might  tlie  betttr  make  the  refri^ 
cntos  and  the  more  exactly  point  out  in  the 
index  wliue  anv  word  <r  pnoi^age  might  be 
fi  nnd  in  the  tixt  and  tlie-e  sections  aie 
the  chjpteis  nito  which  the  Bible  ha'-  ever 
since  been  divided  tor  fin  the  pnlli-'hing 
of  rhi-i  roncoi  lance  the  u'^fnlnes''  of  it  be- 
ing immediately  discerned  all  wcie  ds'-irous 
to  have  it ,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  uf-e  of 
it  they  all  divided  their  bibles  as  Hugo  had 
done ;  for  the  references  in  the  concordance 
being  made  by  these  chapters  and  the  pubdi- 
vi^ions  of  them,  unless  their  bibles  were  so 
divided  too,  the  concordance  would  le  of  no 
use  to  them.  And  thus  this  divii-ion  of  the 
several  books  of  the  Bible  into  chapter**  hid 
its  original,  which  has  ever  «.nce  been  made 
use  of  in  all  places  and  among  all  peojile, 
wherever  flie  Bible  itself  is  u'^d  in  thde 
western  parts  of  Ihe  world  ;  for  I  <  fore  this 
there  was  no  division  of  the  hooka  lu  the 
vulgar  Latin  bibles  at  all. 
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But  tlia  Bubdivisiions  of  tbe  chapters  were 
not  then  by  vurses  as  now.  Hugo's  waj  of 
Buhdivitling  them  was  by  the  letters  A,  B, 
C,  D,  E,  V,  G,  placed  in  the  mar^n  at  equal 
distances  from  one  another,  according  as  the 
chapters  were  longer  or  shorter.  In  long 
chapt«r.s  all  these  seven  letters  were  used,  in 
others  fewer,  as  the  length  of  the  chapters 
required  ;  for  the  subdivision  of  the  chapters 
by  verses,  which  is  now  in  all  our  Bibles, 
was  not  introduced  into  them  till  some  a°;es 
after ;  and  then  it  was  from  the  Jews  that 
the  use  of  it,  as  we  now  have  it,  took  its 
original  on  the  following  occasion. 

About  the  year  1430,  there  lived  here 
among  the  western  Jews  a  famous  rabbi, 
called  by  ROine  Eabbi  Mordecai  Nathan,  by 
others  Rabbi  Isaac  Nathan,  and  by  many  by 
both  these  names,  as  if  he  were  tirsl  called 
by  one  of  them,  and  then,  by  a  change  of  it, 
by  the  other.  This  rabbi  being  much  con- 
versant with  the  Christians,  and  having  fre- 
quent disputes  with  their  learned  men  about 
religion,  lie  thereby  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  great  use  which  they  made  of  the 
Latin  concordance  composed  by  Cardinal 
Hugo,  and  the  benefit  which  they  had  from 
it,  in  the  rea<]y  finding  of  any  jilace  in  the 
Scriptures  which  they  had  occasion  to  con- 
sult ;  whici)  he  was  so  much  taken  with,  that 
he  immediately  set  about  making  such  a 
concordance  to  the  Hebrew  Bible  for  the  use 
of  the  Jews.  He  began  this  work  in  the 
year  1438,  and  finished  it  in  1445,  being 
seven  years  in  composing  it ;  and  the  first 
publishing  of  it  happening  about  the  time 
when  printing  was  invented,  it  has  since  un- 
dergone several  editions  from  the  press. 
The  Buxlorfs,  father  and  son,  bestowed  much 
pdns  on  this  work,  and  an  edition  of  it  was 
published  by  them  at  Basil  in  1632.* 

In  the  composing  of  this  book.  Rabbi 
Nathan  finding  it  necessary  ta  follow  the 
same  division  of  the  Scriptui'es  into  chapters 
which  Hugo  had  made  in  them,  it  had  the 
like  effect  as  to  the  Hebrew  bibles  that 
Hugo's  had  as  to  the  Latin,  causing  the 
Game  divisions  to  be  made  in  all  the  Hebrew 
bibles  which  were  afterward  either  written 
out  01-  printed  for  common  use ;  and  hence 
the  divi.sion  into  chapters  first  came  into  the 
Hebrew  bibles.  But  Nathan,  though  he 
folbwed  Hugo  in  the  division  into  chapters. 


yet  did  not  do  so  in  the  division  of  the  chap- 
ters by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  &c.,  in  the 
margin,  but  introduced  a  better  usage  by 
employing  the  division  that  was  made  by 
verse.  This  division,  as  already  mentioned, 
was  very  ancient;  but  it  was  till  now  without 
any  numbers  put  to  the  verses.  The  num- 
bering, therefore,  of  the  verses  in  the  chap- 
ters, and  the  quoting  of  the  passages  in  every 
chapter  by  the  vei'ses,  were  Rabbi  Nathan's 
invention  ;  in  every  thing  else  he  followed  the 
pattern  which  Cardinal  Hugo  had  set  hirn. 
But  it  is  to  bo  observed,  that  he  did  not 
number  the  verses  any  otherwise  than  by 
affixing  the  numerical  Hebrew  letters  in  the 
margin  at  every  fiftli  verse ;  and  this  has  been 
the  usage  of  the  Jews  in  all  their  Hebrew 
bibles  ever  since,  except  that  latterly  they 
have  also  introduced  the  common  figures  for 
numbering  the  intermefliate  verses  between 
every  fifth.  Vatalibius  soon  after  published 
a  Latin  Bible  according  to  this  pattern,  with 
the  chapters  divided  into  verses,  and  the 
verses  so  numbered ;  and  this  example  has 
been  followed  in  all  other  editions  that  have 
l)een  since  put  forth.  So  that,  as  the  Jews 
borroweil  the  division  of  the  books  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  into  chapters  from  the 
Chnstians,  in  like  manner  the  Christians 
bonowed  that  of  the  chapters  into  verses 
from  the  Jews.  But  to  this  day  the  book  of 
the  law,  which  is  read  by  the  Jews  in  their 
synagogues  every  sabbath  day,  has  none  of 
these  distinctions,  that  is,  is  not  divided  into 
vei«es  as  the  Bible  is. 

The  division  of  the  books  of  Scripture  into 
great  and  Htlle  sections,  does,  without  doubt, 
contribute  much  to  the  clearing  up  of  their 
contents  ;  and  for  thi^  luason,  as  well  as  be- 
cause they  fijund  it  practised  in  the  syna- 
gogues, the  Christians  also  divided  the 
books  of  the  New  Tostaiucnt  into  wliat  the 
Greeks  call  perico-pes,  that  is  sections,  tbit 
they  might  be  read  in  their  order.  Each  of 
these  sections  contained,  under  the  same 
title,  all  the  matters  that  had  any  relation  to 
one  another,  and  were  solemnly  read  in  the 
churches  by  the  public  readers,  after  the 
deacons  had  admonisheil  the  faithful  to  be 
attentive  to  it,  crying  with  a  loud  voice,  "  At- 
tendance. Let  us  attend."  The  name  of 
titles  was  given  to  these  sections,  because 
each  of  them  had  its  own  title.  Robert  Ste- 
phens, the  famous  printer,  who  died  at  Ge- 
neva in  1559,  gets  the  credit  of  being  the 
first  who  made  tie  division  of  the  chapters  of 
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the  New  Testamput  into  verses,  and  for  the 
same  reason  as  Babhi  Nathan  had  done  he- 
fore  him  as  to  the  Old  Teatament ;  that  is, 
for  the  sake  of  a  concordance  which  he  was 
then  composing  for  the  Greek  Testament, 
and  which  waa  afterward  printed  by  Henry 
Stephens,  hia  son,  who  gives  this  account  of 
the  matter  in  his  preface  to  the  concordance. 
Since  that  time,  this  division  of  the  whole 
Bible  hy  chapters  and  verses,  and  the  quot- 
)Dg  of  all  parages  in  them  by  the  numbers 
of  both,  has  grown  into  use  everywhere 
among  us  in  these  western  parts ;  so  that  not 
only  all  Latin  bibles,  but  all  Greek  ones  also, 
as  well  as  every  other  that  has  been  printed 
in  any  of  the  modern  languages,  have  fol- 
lowed this  division.  They  who  most  approve 
of  this  division  of  the  Bible  into  chapters 
and  verses,  as  at  present  used,  agree  that  a 
much  more  convenient  one  might  be  made  ; 

ice  it  often  happens  that  things  which 
,  igiit  to  be  separated  are  joined  together, 
and  many  things  which  ought  to  be  joined 
'/igether  are  divided. 

The  respect  which  the  Jews  have  for  the 
sacred  books,  and  which  even  degenerates 
into  superstition,  is  one  of  the  principal  of 
their  reli^oos  praoticea.  Nothing  can  be 
added  to  the  care  they  take  in  writing  them. 
The  books  of  the  ancients  were  of  a  different 
form  from  onrs  ;  they  did  not  consist  of  sev- 
eral leaves,  but  of  one  or  more  skins  or 
parchments  sewn  together,  and  fastened  at 
Uie  ends  to  rollers  of  wood,  upon  which  they 
were  rolled  up ;  so  that  a  bonk  when  thus 
shut  up  might  easily  be  sealed  in  several 
places.  And  such  was  the  book  mentioned 
in  the  Revelations,  which  St.  John  says 
"  was  sealed  with  seven  seals,"  and  which 
no  one  hut  "the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  could  open  and  explaua." 


in  the  sjrnagoguea,  and  the  square  ones,  or 
those  which  are  to  he  found  in  private  eol- 
lootions.  The  rules  laid  down  by  the  Jews 
with  respect  to  their  manuseripfs  have  un- 
doubtedly tended  much  to  presen"e  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  text.  They  are  directed  to  be 
writlCQ  upon  parchment,  made  from  the  skin 


of  a  clean  animal,  and  to  be  tied  together 
with  strings  of  similar  substance,  or  sewn 
with  goat's-hmr,  which  has  been  spun  and 
prepai'cd  by  a  Jewess.  '  It  must  he  likewise 
a  Jew  that  writes  the  law,  and  they  are 
estremely  diligent  and  esaet  in  it,  because 
the  least  fault  profanes  the  book.  E^ery 
skin  of  parchment  is  to  contain  a  certain 
number  of  columns,  which  are  to  be  of  a 
precise  length  and  breadth,  and  to  contain  a 
certain  number  of  words.  They  are  to  be 
written  with  the  purest  ink,  and  no  word  is  to 
he  written  by  heart  or  with  the  points ;  it 
must  be  first  orally  pronounced  by  the  copy- 
ist. The  name  of  God  is  directed  to  tie 
written  with  the  utmost  attention  and  devo- 
tion, and  the  transcriber  is  to  wash  his  pen 
before  he  inscribes  it  on  the  parchment.  If 
there  should  chance  to  be  a  word  with  either 
a  defic'ent  or  a  redundant  letter,  or  should 
any  of  the  prosaic  part  of  (he  Old  Ti  ^lament 

^cnpt  IS  vitnted  No  Hebrew  manusenpt 
with  any  dlumination  is  on  any  Hcnunt  ad 
mitted  into  a  synagogue  although  pmate 
mliviluala  are  permittel  to  have  them  oma 
mealed  foi  their  own  use ,  hut  in  the  lUus- 
trati  nv  thi  resemblance  of  any  auimol  de 
nounced  hy  the  Jews  as  unclean  cannot  be 
admitted  \mong  the  modem  Jews  the 
book  of  Esther,  in  particular,  is  fiequently 
decorated  with  rude  figures  of  various  kinds ; 
but  with  respect  to  this  book,  it  must  be  ob- 
served that,  owing  to  its  wanting  the  sacred 
name  of  God,  it  is  not  held  in  such  rcjiute 
for  holiness  as  the  other  books  are.  The 
manuscripts  for  private  use  may  be  either 
upon  parchment,  vellum,  or  paper,  and  of 
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various  sizes.  "  There  is,"  says  Prideaux, 
"  in  the  ciiui'ch  of  St.  Dominie,  in  Bononia. 
a  copy  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  kept  with 
a  great  deal  of  care,  whicli  they  pretend  t<> 
be  theoriginat  copy  written  by  Ezra  himself; 
and  therefore  it  is  there  valued  at  so  hi^h  n 
rate,  that  great  sums  of  money  have  been 
borrowed  by  the  Bononians  upon  the  pawn 
of  it,  and  agaio  repaid  for  its  redemption. 
It  is  written  in  a  very  fair  character  upon  a 
sort  of  leather,  and  made  up  in  a  roll  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  manner ;  but  it  having  tlie 
vowel-points  annexed,  and  the  writing  l>cing 
fresh  and  fair,  without  any  decay,  both  these 

Srticulars  prove  the  novelty  of  that  copy, 
It  such  forgeries  are  no  uncommon  things 
among  the  papistical  sect." 

To  open  and  shut  up  the  roll  or  book  of 
tbe  law,  to  hold  it,  and  to  raise  and  show  it 
to  the  people,  are  three  offices,  which  are 
sold,  and  bring  in  a  great  deal  of  money. 
The  skins  on  which  the  law  is  written  ai* 
festencd  to  two  rollers,  whoso  ends  jut  out 
at  the  ddes,  buyond  the  skins,  and  are 
usually  adorned  with  silver;  and  it  is  by 
them  that  they  hold  the  book  when  they  liJi 
it  up,  and  exhibit  it  to  the  congregation ; 
because  they  are  forbidden  to  touch  the  book 
itself  with  their  hands.  All  who  are  in  the 
synagogue  kiss  it,  and  they  who  are  not 
near  enough  to  reach  it  with  their  mouths, 
touch  tJie  alken  cover  of  it,  and  then  kiss 
their  bands,  and  put  the  two  fingers  with 
which  they  touched  it  upon  their  eyes,  which 
they  think  preserves  the  sight.  They  keep 
it  in  a  cupboard,  which  supplies  the  place 
of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  they  there- 
fore call  this  cupboard  Aaron,  which  is  the 
Hebrew  name  for  tbe  ark ;  and  thLs  is 
always  placed  in  the  east  end  of  the  syna- 
gogue. He  who  presides  chooses  any  one 
whom  he  pleases  to  read  and  explain  the 
scripture,  which  was  a  mark  of  distinction  ; 
as  we  see  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the 
Acts,  where  we  fiad  the  rulers  of  the  syna- 
gogue desiring  the  apostles,  when  they  were 
in  the  synagogue,  to  make  a  discourse  to  the 
people.  Ordinarily  speaking,  a  priest  be- 
gan, a  Levite  read  on,  and  at  last  one  of 
the  people,  whom  the  president  chase,  con- 
cluded He  who  roads  stands  upright,  and 
is  not  suffered  so  much  as  to  lean  against 
a  wall.  Before  he  begins,  he  says  with  a 
loud  voice,  "  Bless  ye  God  ;"  and  the  con- 
gregation answer,  "  Blessed  be  tbou,  0  my 
God,  blessed  be  tbou,  forever; "  &ad  when 


the  lesson  is  ended  the  book  is  rolled  up, 
and  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  silk. 

The  Jews  still  retain  so  great  a  venera^ 
tion  for  the  Hebrew  tongue,  that  they  do  not 
think  it  lawful  to  ui^  any  other  bibles  in  the 
synagogues  but  such  as  are  written  in  that 
language.  This  was  what  enraged  them  so 
much  against  the  Hellenistic  or  Grecizing 
Jews,  who  read  the  Septuagint  Greek  ver- 
sion in  their  synagogues ;  and  so  much 
were  they  giieved  that  this  version  was  ever 
made,  that  they  instituted  a  fast,  in  which 
they  annnally  lament  this  as  a  misfortune. 
Bat  because  the  Hebrew  was,  after  the  cap- 
tivity, no  longer  the  vulgar  tongue,  (here 
was  an  interpreter  in  tbe  synagogues,  who 
explained  to  tbe  people  in  the  Ohaldee.  or 
common  tongue,  what  was  read  to  them  in 
the  Hcbiew.  The  use  they  made  of  the 
Scriptures,  however,  gave  the  people  at 
least  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
language.  And  thus  we  see  tbe  eunuch 
who  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  could  read 
Isaiah,  and  understand  enough  of  it  to 
form  the  question  which  be  put  to  Philip, 
concerning  the  passage  in  the  prophecy 
relating  to  Jesus  Christ. 

After  baring  spoken  of  tbe  books  con- 
tained in  the  Bible,  and  of  tbe  divisions  of 
those  books  which  have  been  used  by  the 
Jews  and  the  Chrbtians,  both  in  ancient 
and  modem  times,  it  may  now  be  necessary 
to  examine  a  little  into  the  language  in 
which  they  were  written.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment was  originally  written  in  the  Hebi'ew 
tongue  ;  and  this  language  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  having  the  best  clmms  to  be 
considered  the  most  ancient  at  present  ex- 
isting in  the  world,  and,  perhaps,  as  the 
primeval  tongue  of  the  human  race.  By 
the  Hebrew  language,  therefore,  is  meant 
that  which  was  spoken  by  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  and  the  twelve  patriarchs,  which  was 
.fterward  preserved  among  their  posterity, 
,nd  in  which  Sloses  wrote,  it  being  improbable 
that  he  would  employ  any  other  language 
than  that  which  was  in  use  among  the  Jews. 

Tliis  language   is   supposed  by  some    to 

rive  its  name  from  Heber,  great-grandson 
to  Shem,  whose  posterity  were  denominated 
Hebrews ;  but  it  is  much  more  likely  that 
it  received  its  name  from  its  being  the 
mother-tongue  of  tbe  descendants  of  Abra^ 
ham,  who  were  called  Hebrews,  not  be<'aua« 
they  were  descended  from  Heber,  but  be- 
cause Abraham,  having  received  a  command 
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from  God  to  leave  the  eountry  where  lie 
lived,  which  was  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
passed  that  river,  and  came  into  the  land  of 
Oanian,  where  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try gare  him  the  name  of  the  Hebrew,  that 
is,  one  that  has  passed  over ;  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  French  call  all  those  that  live 
beyond  the  momitdns.  Ultra montanea. 

The  reagons  that  demonstrate  the  anti- 
quitj  of  the  Hebrew  tongue  are  many.  In 
the  first  place,  the  names  which  the  Scrip- 
ture espkins  are  therein  drawn  from  He- 
brew roots.  It  was  thus  that  the  first  man 
was  called  Adam,  because  he  had  been 
formed  out  of  the  ground,  which  in  Hebrew 
is  called  Adamah.  The  first  woman  was 
ealle<]  Eve,  because  she  was  the  mimn  of 
life  to  all,  evach  in  Hebrew  wgnifymg  to  | 
live.  The  name  of  Cain,  which  comes 
from  Canah,  si^iifying  to  acquire,  or  gel, 
alludes  to  what  Eve  said  when  he  was  born  : 
"  I  have  got  a  man  from  the  Lord."  The 
explanation  of  these  names  is  not  to  be 
found  io  any  language  but  the  Hebrew  ;  and  ' 
as  this  relation  between  names  and  things 
does  not  occur  in  any  other  language,  it  is 
in  it  alone  that  we  can  see  iho  reasons  why 
the  fust  human  beings  were  so  called. 

T!ie   names   of  an    immense    number  of 

Sople,  also,  who  are  descended  from  the 
shrews,  show  the  antiquity  both  of  the 
nation  and  (he  language.  The  Assyrians, 
for  instance,  derive  their  name  from  Ashur, 
the  Elamites  from  Elani,  the  Aramjeans  from 
Aram,  the  Lydians,  fixmi  Lud,  the  Sledes 
from  Madai,  and  the  loniansfnim  Javan,  who 
are  all  traced  in  the  Hebrew  bible  to  Shem, 
Ham,  and  Japhet  These  names  have  no 
signifieation  in  any  language  but  the  He- 
brew, which  shows  that  tney  are  derived 
thence,  as  are  also  the  ancient  names  of  the 
pagan  deities ;  to  which  we  must  add  the 
remark  which  several  learned  men  have 
made,  namely,  that  there  is  no  language  in 
which  some  remains  of  the  Hebrew  are  not 
to  be  foand. 

Avery  appo^te  example,  in  allusion  to  the 
meaning  of  proper  names  in  Hebrew,  is  to  be 
tbundin  the  Book  of  Ruth,  toward  the  end  of 
the  first  chapter,  where  it  is  said,  "  And  the 
whole  town  was  in  commotion  about  them  ; 
and  the  women  said.  Is  this  Naomi '!  And 
she  said,  Call  mo  not  Naomi  (which  means 
Delight/id)  ;  call  me  Marah  (which  means 
Biller) ;  for  the  Almighty  (Emer)  bath 
caused   bitterness    exceedingly   to    me.      I 


went  away  full,  and  Jehovah  hath  caused 
me  to  return  empty ;  wherefore  then  do  ye 
cal!  me  Naomi,  siuce  Jehovah  hath  brougiit 
alBietion  on  me,  and  the  Almighty  hath 
caused  evil  to  befall  me  "?" 

Thus  we  see  that  in  Hebrew,  as  well  as 
in  most  of  the  oriental  languages,  all  proper 
names  are  ^gniGcant  words ;  and  this  is 
found  to  be  the  case  also  among  many  of 
the  nations  of  A&ica.  l^his  circumstance 
has  a  great  effect  in  increasing  the  energy 
of  the  diction  in  these  tongues ;  fi>r  it  not 
unfrequently  happens,  as  in  the  case  of 
Naomi,  that  the  speaker  or  writer,  in  ad- 
dressing a  person  by  his  name,  makes  u.se 
of  it  at  the  same  time  as  a  word  of  ordinary 
signilication,  to  express  something  in  the  in- 
ward disposition  or  the  outward  circumstances 
of  the  possessor.  Instances  of  this  occur  in 
almost  every  page  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures ; 
and,  as  may  readily  be  su])posed,  it  is  im- 
possible in  such  eases,  for  any  common 
translation  to  do  justice  to  the  energy  of 
the  original.  We  have  a  very  remarkable 
example  of  this  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter 
of  1  Samuel,  at  the  twenty-fifth  verse,  in 
which  Abigail,  speaking  of  her  husband 
Nabal,  says  to  David :  ■ '  Let  not  my  lord 
set  his  mind  at  all  now  toward  the  man  of 
Belial  (that  is,  worthless),  this  same  person, 
Nabal  (which  means  a  scoundrel)  ;  for  like 
his  name  so  is  ho ;  Nabal  is  bis  name,  and 
Nebelah  (that  is,  vileness)  is  with  him." 

In  speaking  of  the  meaning  of  proper 
names,  however,  the  most  extraonlinary  ex- 
ample, perhaps,  that  can  be  produced  froni 
any  book,  either  ancient  or  modem,  is  the 
following,  which  is  to  bo  found  in  the  Gilh 
chapter  of  Genesis:  the  names  of  the  ten 
antediluvian  patriarchs,  from  Adam  to  Noah 
inclusive,  are  there  given  ;  and  when  these 
ten  names  are  literally  translated,  and  placed 
in  the  order  in  which  they  occur,  they  form 
altogether  the  following  very  remarkable 
sentence  in  English :  man,  appointed,  mis- 
erable, lamenting,  the  God  of  glory,  shall 
descend,  to  instruct,  his  death  sends  to  the 
afQictod,  consolation ! 

We  need  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  at 
what  is  mentioned  in  the  Spectator  (No. 
2^1),  of  a  certain  rabbinical  divine  having 
taken  the  first  three  of  these  names  as  the 
subject  of  his  discourse,  forming  thus  the 
text  of  a  regular  sermon.  ■'  We  had  a  rab- 
binical divine  in  England,"  says  Addison, 
"  who  was  chaplain  to  the  eaxl  of  Essex  la 
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Queen  Elizalieth's  time,  that  had  an  aJmira- 
bie  head  for  secrets  of  this  nature.  Upon 
his  taking  the  doctor  of  divinity's  degree,  he 
preaehei!  before  the  nniversitj  of  Cambridge 
upon  ttie  first  verae  of  the  first  oliapfer  of 
the  First  Book  of  Chronicles,  '  in  which,' 
Bays  he, '  you  have  the  three  following  words : 
'Adam,  Sheth.  Enosh.' 

"He  divided  this  short  text  into  many 
parts,  and  by  discovering  several  mysteries 
in  each  word,  mode  a  most  leaiiied  and  elab- 
orate discourse.  The  name  of  this  profound 
preacher  was  Dr.  Alabaster,  of  whom  the 
reader  may  find  a  more  particular  account  in 
Dr.  Fuller's  Book  of  English  Worthies." 

It  is  evident,  that  although  thi^  matter 
appeared  ridiculous  enough  in  Addison's 
eyes,  so  as  to  furnish  him  with  a  theme  for  a 
very  amusing  paper,  yet,  on  considering 
attentively  the  meaning  of  the  original  wonls 
bere  used  as  proper  names,  a  great  deal  of 
very  sound  doctrine  might  be  elicited  by  a 
auhtile  divine,  even  from  such  an  apparently 
insignificant  lest. 

In  the  same  way  the  names  of  animals  in 
Hebrew  are  found  to  be  words  expressive  of 
their  qualities,  which  ^ves  support  to  the 
idea  that  this  was  the  language  wliich  Adam 
used  when  he  gave  them  their  names ;  as  we 
find  recorded  in  the  second  chapter  of  Gen- 
esis, at  the  19th  verse  :  '■  And  -lehovah  God 
formed  out  of  the  ground  every  beast  of  the 
field,  and  he  fbrmeil  also  every  fowl  of  the 
heavens  ;  and  he  bimight  them  unto  Adam 
to  see  what  he  would  call  them,  and  what- 
ever Adam  called  it  —  the  living  creature  — 

Some  of  the  names  of  animals  in  Hebrew 
are  still  found  to  he  clearly  descriptive  of 
their  qualities,  and  therefore  in  I'cgard  to 
what  animal  is  intended  there  can  in  such 
cases  be  no  dispute.  But  with  respect  to 
Gomc  others  the  matter  is  not  so  plain,  as, 
from  the  root  not  being  now  found  in  the 
language,  the  ideal  meaning  of  the  name  can- 
not be  so  readily  ascertained  :  and  hence  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  Leviticus,  in  which  the 
names  of  certain  clean  and  unclean  animals 
are  enumerated,  presents  difficulties  to  a 
translator  of  no  ordinary  description. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  language  in  the 
world  so  easily  reduced  to  its  original  ele- 
ments as  the  Hebrew.  As  Wilson  has 
well  expressed  it,  "  We  descend  from  words 
to  their  element;  and  the  accurate  knowl- 
edge   of    letters  is   the   principal  part  of 


I  Hebrew  grammar.  Its  flection  nearly  ap- 
proaches that  of  the  modem  languages,  par- 
ticularly the  I'Inglish.  The  relations  and 
dependencies  of  nouns  are  not  distinguished 

or  prepositions  prefixed.  The  persons, 
moods,  or  tenses,  of  verbs  are  not  mai'ked 
by  the  changes  of  ihelr  last  syllables,  but 
by  means  of  letters  of  a  particular  order, 
which  sometimes  appear  in  the  middle,  some- 
times in  the  beginning,  and  sometimes  in  the 
end  of  the  original  word."  In  fact  the 
structure  of  the  Hebrew  language  is  pecu- 
liarly favorable  for  the  expression  of  energy 
and  sublimity.  The  words,  as  is  well  known, 
are  remarkable  for  shortness,  the  greater  part 
conasting  of  not  more  than  two,  three,  or 
four  letters  ;  few  words  have  more  than  ten 
letters,  and  those  that  consist  of  that  number 
are  not  many.  The  sentences  are  also  for 
the  most  part  short,  and  are  quite  free  from 
that  complexity  which  is  apt  to  embarras,* 
the  reader  when  penising  even  the  best 
authors  of  Greece  and  Rome,  The  idiom 
of  any  language  consists  in  the  order  of  the 
words ;  but  it  is  well  known  that,  in  thi» 
respect,  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  ore 
extremely  capricious,  the  words  being  ar- 
ranged in  them  not  in  the  order  of  the  under- 
stan<ling,  but  of  the  ear,  according  to  tho 
sound  rather  than  the  sen^e.  The  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  place  the  emphatic  woi-ds 
in  whatever  older  the  sentence  can  be  raadt 
to  run  most  musically,  though  the  sense  be 
saspended  till  the  speaker  or  reader  come  to 
the  end ;  and  hence  the  need  of  so  many 
flections  and  syntax-rules  for  a  learner  to 
arrange  them  to  find  out  the  meaning.  Yet 
even  for  this  purpose  more  declensions  than 
one  were  not  necessary;  nor  more  tenses 
than  tln'ce,  a  past,  a  present,  and  a  future. 

From  this  mass  of  perplexity  the  Hebrew 
language  is  entirely  free.  Its  original  words, 
called  roots,  consist  of  a  proper  number  of 
letters,  commonly  three,  the  fewest  that 
make  a  perfect  number;  and  they  espresa 
an  action  finished  or  expressed  by  a  single 
agent.  It  has  a  proper  number  of  voices, 
that  is,  active,  passive,  and  medial  —  and 
only  the  tenses  that  are  in  nature.  Its 
primitive  words  are  more  sentimental  and 
scientific  than  sonorous;  and  they  express 
original  ideas,  being  definitions  of  things 
descriptive  of  their  natures. 

The  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  and  such 
as  are   immediately  derived  from  them,  or 
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constructed  on  their  model,  are  the  only 
languages  that  are  ii>mied  on  a  regular 
artificial  plan ;  and  all  other  tongues  of 
which  we  know  any  thing,  except  perhaps 
the  Persian  and  the  Sanscrit,  must  be  con- 
sidered in  comparison  as  mere  gibberish, 
being  quite  rude  iu  their  original  formation ; 
nor  is  it  possible  (o  reduce  them  to  another 
state,  without  wholly  metamorphosing  them. 
That  which  was  never  the  language  of  a 
cultivated,  learned  people,  and  in  which 
there  are  no  literary  works  of  laste,  cannot 
be  a  polished  language,  although  it  may 
have  been  the  language  of  a  civilized  nation, 
or  of  a  court,  if  they  were  only  an  illitorale 

Eeople.  Iu  a  word,  all  languages  that 
ave  a  concourse  of  consonants,  or  silent 
letters,  are  rude  in  their  wriling  or  pio- 
nunciation,  whatever  their  structure  may 
be.  The  Greek  and  Latin  are  free  from  the 
latter  fault,  and  the  Hebrew  from  both. 
"  As  Solomon  possessed  the  most  wisdom 
and  knowledge,"  says  Mr.  Ray,  "  and 
treated  all  subjects  of  natural  philosophy, 
&c.,  and  his  court  being  the  most  splendid 
and  elegant,  as  people  came  to  it  from  all 
nations,  and  greatly  admired  it,  the  Hebrew 
must  bo  a  copious,  elegant  language  ;  and 
its  structure  is  invariable,  .being  the  same  in 
Moses  and  Malaehi,  at  a  thousand  years' 
distance."  In  speaking  of  the  genius  of  a 
hnguage,  indeed,  which  is  its  force,  vigor, 
or  energy,  the  Hebrew,  may, .without  doubt, 
be  said  to  eseel  all. 

It  is  evident  therefore  that  if,  sa  Longinus 
observes,  "  saying  the  greatest  things  in  the 
fewest  words  "  be  essential  to  simpliciiy  and 
energy  in  discourse,  the  Hebrew  is  the  best 
language  iu  the  world  for  the  purpose.  In 
it  we  have  no  superfluous  parts  of  a  sentence 
in  words,  or  even  in  letters.  A  Hebrew 
writer  conveys  his  meaning  without  circum- 
locution ;  for,  although  he  were  inclined,  he 
would  be  unable  to  accomplish  it,  because 
the  language  is  quite  unsuitable  in  its  nature 
for  being  employed  in  any  such  way ;  and 
therefore  if  an  author's  subject  be  good, 
even  although  ho  should  possess  but  little 
genius,  be  will  find  no  great  difficulty  (o 
clothe  his  ideas  in  sublime  and  energetic 
language,  if  he  write  in  Hebrew.* 


Such  is  the  simple  nature  of  the  formation 
of  this  primitive  language,  and  which  seeing, 
at  the  same  time,  to  entitle  it  wore  to  the 
claim  of  being  a  philosophical  tongue  thun, 
perhaps,  any  other  in  the  world.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  structure  of  this  very  an- 
cient language  approaches  closely  to  that  of 
the  English,  and  other  modern  tongues,  as  tlte 
relations  and  dependencies  of  nouns,  accord- 
ing lo  what  has  been  already  remarked,  aie 
not  distinguished  by  terminations,  or  cases, 
as  in  Greek  and  Latin,  but  by  particles  or 
prepositions  (or  little  words)  prefixed,  mid 
which  are,  at  the  same  time,  conjoined  with 
the  noun,  as  if  they  were  a  part  of  it. 

The  advantages  which  the  Hebrew  language 
possesses,  above  all  others,  in  the  simplicity 
of  its  formation  —  its  remarkable  originality, 
in  that  it  borrows  from  no  language,  while 
almost  all  others  borrow  from  it — as  also 
the  ideality  which  is  found  to  pervade  its 
roots  or  primitive  words  —  have  all  been 
considered  as  entitling  tt  to  higher  cluims  in 
the  consideration  of  philosophers,  than  any 
other  language  in  the  worlu,  either  ancient 
or  modern.  These  notions  have  been  carried 
to  such  a  length,  indeed,  by  some  learned 
men,  that  they  gave  rise  to  an  entirely  new 
school  of  philosophy,  generally  known  by 
the  designation  of  the  Hutchinsonian ;  the 
disciples  of  which  are  remarkable  as  being 
opposed  in  many  things  to  the  Newtonian 
system,  and  as  being  possessed  with  the  belief 
that  in  the  Hebrew  language,  and  in  it  alone, 
are  to  be  found  the  germs  of  ail  true  philoso- 

ISTEGRITT  OF  THE  TEXT. 

TrtE  sacred  books  which  were  written,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  Hebrew,  the  language  of 
the  patriarchs,  have  been  preserved  down  to 
our  days  without  any  corruption  ;  and  the 
same  judgment  may  also  be  formed  of  those 
other  books  of  Scripture  which  have  been  since 
written  in  Greek.  But  before  proving  the 
purity  and  integrity  of  these  original  tests, 
tt  may  be  necessary  to  remove  a  prejudice 
which  may  arise  from  the  variety  of  different 
readings  that  are  found  in  the  manuscript 
and  printed  copies  of  the  Bible. 

The  different  manner  in  which  some   pas- 


•  The  Bible  was  composed,  says  Prof,  Lange, 
m  ^he  two  leading  laai-uagca  of  antiquitv,  which 
reflect  the  greatest  contrast  in  the  intellectaal 
world.  The  Hebrew  tongue  may  he  eharac- 
lerized  as  the  most  unstudi^  and  child-like,  as  the 


deepest,  purest,  and  most  direct  language  of 
spiritual  experiences;  while  the  Greek  is  the  most 
cultivated,  refined,  and  philosophical  expression 
of  iniellectual  life.  —  A.  B. 
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sages  are  expressed  in  different  manascripts, 
together  with  tlie  omission  or  insertion  of  a 
word,  or  of  a  clause,  constitute  wliai,  are 
called  various  readings.  This  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  oversights  or  mistakes  of  tran- 
scribers, who  deviated  from  the  copy  before 
them,  these  persons  not  being,  as  some  have 
supposed,  superoaturally  guarded  against  the 
possibility  of  error;  and  a  mistake  in  one 
copy  would,  of  course,  be  propagated  through 
all  that  were  taken  from  it,  each  of  which 
'  copies  might  likewise  have  peculiar  faults  of 
its  own,  BO  that  various  readings  would  thus 
be  increased  in  proportioo  to  the  number  of 
transcripts  that  were  made.  Be^des  actual 
oversights,  transcribers  might  have  occa- 
sioned various  readings  by  substituting, 
through  ignorance,  one  word,  or  even  letter, 
in  place  of  another ;  they  might  have  mis- 
taken the  line  on  which  the  copy  before 
them  was  written,  for  part  of  a  letter,  or  they 
might  have  laistaken  the  lower  stroke  of  a 
letter  for  the  line,  and  thus  hare  altered  the 
reading ;  at  the  same  lime  they  were  unwill- 
ing to  correct  such  mistaken  as  they  detected. 
lest  their  p.iges  sliould  appear  blotted  or  de- 
laced ;  and  thus  they  sacrificed  the  correct- 
ness of  their  copy  to  its  fair  appearance. 
Copyers  seem,  not  uiifrequenlly,  to  have 
adJed  letters  to  the  last  word  in  their  lines, 
in  order  to  presen-e  them  even,  and  margi- 
nal notes  have  been  sometimes  introduced 
into  the  test.  These  diiferent  circumstances, 
as  well  as  others  with  which  we  may  not  be 
acquainted,  did  no  doubt  eontribule  very 
much  to  produce  and  multiply  mistakes  and 
variations  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  Hebrew 
scriptures.  This  language  is  more  suscepti- 
ble of  corruption,  and  any  alteration  would 
be  more  detrimental  in  it  than  in  others.  In 
English,  if  a  letter  be  omitted,  or  altered, 
the  mistake  can  be  easily  corrected,  because 
the  word  thus  corrupted  may  have  no  mean- 
ing; but  in  Hebrew,  almost  every  combi- 
nation of  the  letters  forms  a  new  word,  so 
that  an  alteration  of  even  one  letter  of  any 
description  is  likely  to  produce  a  new  word 
and  a  new  meaning.  Thus  putting  all 
alterations  made  knowingly  —  for  the  pur- 
pose of  corrupting  the  text,  out  of  the  ques- 
tion— we  must  allow  that  from  these  eir- 
oumstances  connected  with  the  transcribing, 
some  errata  may  have  found  their  way  intfl  it, 
and  that  the  sacred  Scriptures  have  in  this 
case  suflered  the  fate  of  other  productions  of 
antiquity- 


When  we  have  collected  all  the  differences 
that  are  found  in  manuscripts  of  the  original 
test,  and  have  selected  from  them  what  are 
really  various  leadings,  we  are  able  to  de- 
termine, from  the  number  and  authority  of 
the  manuscripts,  with  tolerable  correctness, 
what  is  the  genuine  reading.  Beside  the 
authority'  of  the  manuscript,  we  must  also  be 
1  guided  in  determining  the  true  rciiding  by 
the  scope  of  the  passage,  by  the  interpreta- 
tions and  quotations  of  ancient  writers,  by 
the  old  versions,  and  not  unfrequently  by 
Scripture  itself;  for  similar  or  parallel  pas- 
sages will  often  be  found  useful  for  tliw  pur- 
jxise.  When  all  these  things  are  considered. 
It  wilt  seldom  happen  that  the  true  reading 
of  a  passage  will  be  doubtful ;  yet  should  it 
continue  so.  either  reading  may  contain  a 
truth,  though  certainly  both  cannot  be  au- 
ikentic,  and  in  a  theolo^cal  point  of  view, 
eitlier  of  them  may  be  followed  without  in- 
volving a  doctrinal  error  ;  and  in  such  a  case, 
the  common  reading  should  not  be  relin- 
quished. 

To  a  person  who  has  not  considered  the 
subject  closely,  it  may  appear  sufficient  to 
overthrow  the  authority  of  the  text,  that  no 
less  than  thirty  thousand  various  readings  of 
the  seriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments have  been  discovered.  But  when 
these  are  examined  closely,  and  all  that  are 
not  properly  various  readings  are  rejected, 
the  number  wilT  be  con.siderably  diminished  ; 
from  these  again  let  all  be  deducted  which 
make  no  alteration  in  tlie  several  passages  to 
which  they  refer,  and  the  reduction  will  be 
much  greater;  and  out  of  the  remainder 
there  are  none  found  that  can  invalidate  the 
authority  of  those  doctrines  thai  have  been 
esteemed  fundamental,  or  that  can  shake  a 
single  portion  of  that  internal  evidenea 
wliereby  the  divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures 
is  supported  ;  so  that  the  friends  of  revela- 
tion had  no  grounds  for  the  alarm  they  felt 
at  the  time  when  the  subject  of  various 
readings  began  to  be  discussed.  These  ob- 
servations apply  strongly  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which,  as  it  has  been  transcribed  more 
frequently,  and  probably  by  less  skilful  tran- 
scribers than  the  Old,  has,  in  proportion, 
many  more  various  readings.  Kefpecring 
these,  however,  it  has  been  said,  that  "all 
the  omissions  of  the  ancient  manuscripts  put 
together,  would  not  countenance  the  omission 
of  any  essential  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  rela- 
tive to  faith  or  mm^ ;  and  all  the  additions 
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eountenaiiced  by  Ibe  wMe  mass  of  manu- 
scripts aij'ejtUy  uollEitefl.  do  not  introdut'e  a 
single  point  essential  either  to  fui'.h  or  morals, 
beyond  what  may  be  found  in  the  Oomplu- 
tensian  or  Elzevir  editions.* 

Tlie  manner  in  which  the  original  text  of 
the  Scriptures,  particularly  the  Hebrew,  has 
beoD  preserved  free  from  all  material  corrup- 
tion, and  handed  down  pure  through  such  a 
long  succession  of  ages,  may  now  form  the 
sulnect  of  our  especial  consideration. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  many  that  the 
Christian  felhers  accused  the  Jews  of  cor- 
rupting the  test ;  but  from  an  examination  of 
such  pu^isages  as  seem  to  imply  this,  it  ap- 
pears that  they  spoke  not  of  corrupting  the 
text,  hut  of  adopting  unfaithful  translations. 
Justin  Jlartyr,  one  of  tlie  most  Celebrated  of 
the  Christian  fathers,  defends  the  Jew.s  veiy 
well  as  to  tliis  point,  and  proves  that  they 
have  not  corrupted  the  Scriptures :  and  it  is 
past  doubt  tiiey  have  uot ;  for,  as  St.  Jerome 
observes,  before  the  birth  of  .Tesus  Christ 
they  had  certainly  uiade  no  malicious  altera- 
tions in  them.  If  they  had  dune  so,  our 
Saviour  and  his  apostles,  who  cast  so  many 
reproaches  upon  the  scrilies  and  Pharisees, 
would  not  have  passed  over  in  sileuco  so 
great  a  crime.  To  suppose  such  a  thing, 
indued,  were  to  know  little  of  the  attachtneut 
of  the  Jews  for  the  Scriptures.  Jofuplius 
and  Philo  assure  us  that  they  would  have 
undei^ne  all  sorts  of  tonnents  rather  than 
have  taken  a  letter  from  the  Scripture,  or 
altered  a  word  in  it.  A  copy  which  had 
only  one  fault  in  it  was  by  them  thought  pol- 
lute<l,  and  was  not  suSereil  to  be  kept  above 
thirty  days ;  and  one  that  had  four  faults 
was  ordered  to  be  hid  in  the  earth.  In  the 
Babylonian  Talmud  it  is  laid  down  as  a  rea;- 


•  Prof.  Norton,  in  his  woric  on  the  "  Gtniiine- 
ncss  of  [he  Gospela,"  rumarkd,  "  Of  the  various 
readings,  nineteBn  out  of  tirunty,  at  leant,  are  to 
be  ilisniiued  at  once  from  consideration,  liccause 
found  ill  so  few  antliorilics. 

■'  Uf  those  which  remain,  a  very  great  majority 
are  entiri;Iy  anitnpurtanL  They  eonsiat  in  differ- 
ent ntodcj  of  spelling  ;  in  diflbrent  lenses  of  llic 
same  verli.  or  caaea  ot  the  same  noun,  not  attecting 
the  essential  meaninii: ;  in  the  nue  of  the  sinirulnr 
fertile  plural,  urthe  plnral  Ibr  the  Bingulnr;  in 
the  insertion  or  umimion  of  particles  not  atleeting 
the  sense,  ur  of  tlie  article  in  cases  equally  un- 
important. SuL'h  various  readinss,  and  others 
equally  unimportant,  compose  rar  tlie  greater 
part  of  all." 

The  literary  reader  is  referred  to  the  critical 
editions  of  the  New  Testnmt-nt  hi  Ban,  Mill, 
Welstein,  Bcn^-el,  Grieshach,  Scholi.  Alford,  and 


ulation,  that  "  the  hooks  of  the  law  which 
have  been  written  by  a  heretic,  a  traitor,  one 
who  is  a  stranger  to  tlie  Jewish  religion,  an 
idolatrous  minister  —  by  ivhieh  they  mean  a 
monk  —  a  slave,  a  woman,  one  under  age,  a 
Cuth^an,  or  Cliristian,  or  an  apostate  Israel- 
ite, are  unlawful." 

"This,"  says  St.  Augustine,  "is  a  most 
visible  effect  of  the  providence  of  Gfod  over 
his  church.  It  plea.sed  him  that  the  Jews 
should  be  our  librarians ;  that,  whun  the 
Pagans  reject  the  oracles  of  the  ancient 
prophets  concerning  Jesus  Christ,  wiiicb  we 
quote  against  them  as  being  invented  by  us, 
we  might  refer  them  to  the  enemies  of  our 
religion,  who  will  show  them  in  their  books 
the  same  prophecies  which  we  quote  against 

The  class  of  Jewish  doctors  called  Masso- 
rites  were  grammarians,  who  engaged  with 
peculiar  aidor  in  the  revisal  of  the  Hebrew 
scriptures.  The  Massoritic  notes  and  criti- 
cisms relate  to  the  verses,  wonts,  letteivi, 
vowel-points,  and  accents.  All  the  verses  of 
each  liook  and  of  each  section  ui'e  nuiubereil, 
and  the  amount  placed  at  the  end  of  each  iti 
numerical  letters,  or  in  some  symbolical 
woiil  fiirtned  out  of  them ;  the  middle  verse 
of  each  book  is  also  marked,  and  even  the 
very  letteis  are  numbered  ;  and  all  this  ia 
done  to  preset  ve  the  text  from  a  y  al  uration 
by  either  fraud  or  negligence,  l^or  instance 
lierushith,  or  Genesis,  is  inai  l  1  as  contain 
ing  1.5U  verses,  and  the  mi  Idle  one  is  at 
—  "  .-ind  by  thy  swoi-d  th  u  shall  bve 
(xxvii.  40).  The  lines  are  4  oJo  its  col 
umiis  arc  48,  and  its  chapters  50  The 
number  of  its  words  is  ^7,7  li!,  and  its  letters 
are  78,100.  The  Massoritic  notes,  or  Mas- 
sorah,  as  the  work  is  called,  contain  also  oh- 

Tichendorf.  The  last-named  author,  hy  his 
scholarship,  researches,  and  unlhasiustic  devo^n 
to  liic  work,  has  broaghl  out  a  critical  edition  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  is  consiilerud  as  sur- 
passing all  that  have  been  previously  issued.  His 
patient,  protracted,  extensive,  and  efoliorale  exam- 
ination of  ancient  munuauripts,  anil  more  espe- 
ciatlv  his  discovei^  of  an  ancient  inannsuript  in 
the  Convent  uf  Mount  Sinai  in  1859.  which  proi'os 
to  be  the  oldest,  with  a  single  exception,  known  to 
biblical  antiquarians,  supplied  him  witli  m;iluri- 
ala  for  the  great  work  he  ba^  prodncul.  This 
world-rcnoivQcd  manu»-ript,  called  Ihe  SlHullic, 
L-ovcre  '      ' '  ' 

the  age,  reflecting  af 
as  to  what  is  the  word  written  by  GoU,  and  iiidin^ 
in  its  defence,  and  establishing  its  authentic 
form.  —  A.  B. 
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serrations  on  the  words  and  letters  of 
verses ;  for  instance,  how  many  verses  e 
with  the  letter  samcch ;  how  many  there  j 
in  whieh  the  same  word  is  repealed  twice  or 
thriee ;  and  other  remarks  of  a,  eiraiiar  na- 
ture. 

It  seems  now  generally  oCTeed  upon  that 
the  Massorites  of  Tiheriaa,  ouring  the  fourth 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  were  the  invent- 
ors of  the  system  of  the  vowel-joints  and 
aecBTiti  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  ;  and  although 
they  multiply  them  very  unnecessarily,  it 
must  he  allowed  that  this  is  the  most  useful 
of  tlieir  works.  From  the  points  we  leam 
how  the  test  was  read  in  their  time,  as  we 
know  they  were  guided  in  affixing  thorn  by 
the  mode  of  reading  which  then  prevailed, 
and  which  they  supposed  to  have  oeen  tra- 
ditionaliy  conveyed  down  from  the  sacred 
writers. 

The  Massoritic  notes  were  at  first  written 
in  separate  rolls,  but  they  are  now  usually 
placed  in  the  margin,  or  at  the  top  and  bot- 
tom of  the  page  in  printed  copies.  Many 
opinions  are  entertained  about  the  authors 
of  them  ;  some  think  they  were  begun  by 
Moses  i  others  regard  them  as  the  work  of 
Ezra  and  the  members  of  the  great  syna- 
gogue, among  whom  were  the  later  prophets ; 
while  others  refer  them  entirely  to  the  rab- 
bins of  Tiberias,  who  are  usually  styled  the 
Massorites,  and  suppose  that  tltey  com- 
menced this  system,  which  was  augmented 
and  continued  at  diiferent  tinies  hy  various 
authors,  so  that  it  was  not  the  work  of  one 
man,  nor  of  one  age.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  these  notes  were  begun  about  the  time 
of  the  Maccabees,  when  the  Pharisees,  who 
were  called  the  masters  of  tradition,  first  be- 
gan to  make  their  observations  on  the  letter 
of  the  law  though  they  were  regardless  of  its 
spirit.  They  mi"ht  have  conjmenced  by 
numbering  first  the  verses,  nest  the  words 
and  letters  ;  and  then,  when  the  vowel-points 
were  added,  others  continued  the  system  by 
making  observations  on  them.  On  the 
whole,  then,  it  appears  that  what  is  called 
the  Massorah  is  entitled  to  no  greater  rev- 
erence or  attention  than  may  he  cliumed  by 


I  any  other  human  compilation ;  but,  at  the 
j  same  time,  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  has 
I  preserved  the  Hebrew  t«st  from  the  time  it 
was  formed,  and  conveyed  it  to  us  as  perfect 
as  any  ancient  work  could  be  given. 

The  various  readings  ^ven  in  the  He- 
brew Bibles,  and  which  are  teelmically 
denominated  by  the  Jews  the  £eri  and 
Cetib,  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  Moses  or 
the  prophets,  fer  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
inspired  writers  were  ignorant  of  what  was 
the  true  reading  of  the  scripture  test.  Ono 
principal  oeeasion  of  the  notes  of  the  Keri 
and  Cetib  is,  that  there  are  several  words 
which  the  Jews,  either  from  superstitious 
reverence  or  from  contempt,  are  never 
illowed  to  pronounce.  When  they  meet 
with  them  in'  the  test,  instead  of  pronoutt- 
eing  them,  they  pronounce  othei-s  tliat  are. 
marked  by  certain  vowels  or  consonants  in 
the  margin.  The  chief  of  these  is  the  gi'eat 
name  of  Grod  Jehovah,  instead  of  which 
they  always  read  Adonai,  Lord,  or  Ehkim, 
God.  This  is  the  word  called  Tetragraat- 
malon.oT  the  ineifable  name  of  God,  consist- 
_^  of  the  four  tetters,  Tod,  He,  Wau,  He. 
The  people  were  not  suffered  to  pTOuounca 
it ;  the  high-priest  alone  had  that  privilege^ 
and  that  only  in  the  temple  once  a  year, 
when  he  blessed  the  people  on  the  great  day 
of  atonement ;  and  heuce  it  is,  that,  as  this 
holy  name  has  not  been  pronounced  since 
the  destruction  of  the  temple,  its  true  pro- 
nunciation is  now  lost.  Gahitinus,  in  the 
sisteentb  century,  was  the  first  who  thought 
fit  to  say,  that  it  ought  to  be  prenounced 
Jehovah;  "which  did  not  happen,"  says 
Pere  I'Amy,  "without  a  very  particular 
providence  of  God,  who  was  pleased,  that 
when  the  Jews  lost  the  teniple  in  which  the 
true  God  was  worshipped,  they  should  at 
the  same  lime  lose  the  true  pronunciation 
of  his  august  name.  It  happened.  I  say, 
because,  being  no  longer  willing  to  be  their 
God  (for  the  destruction  of  the  temple  was 
an  authentic  testimony  of  the  divoree  wliicb 
be  gave  thecn),  he  would  not  leave  them 
the  power  of  so  much  as  pronouncing  his 


*  Jehovah.  —  The  true  pronuncifition  of  this 
name,  \>j  whiuti  Go'l  yes  known  lo  the  Hebrews, 
has  been  ent[rcly  lost,  [he  Jews  themBelves  scru- 
pulouslv  avoiding  every  mention  of  it,  and  substi- 
tuting in  its  stead  one  or  other  of  the  words  with 
whose  proper  vowel-poinis  it  may  happen  to  be 
written.     This  custom,  which  had  ils  origin  in 


reverence,  anil  has  almost  degenerated  into  a  su- 
pcrsticion,  was  lounded  upon  an  erroneous  render- 
ing of  Lev.  xxiv.  16,  from  which  it  nus  inferred 
that  the  mere  utterance  of  tfta  name  constituted 
a  capital  oflence.  According  lo  Jewish  tradition, 
it  was  pronounced  but  once  a  year  tiy  the  hi^h- 
priest  on  thu  day  of  Atonement  wl'ien  ho  en- 
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Josephus,  himself  a  priest,  eays  it  was 
ualawful  for  him  to  speak  of  tlio  name 
whereby  God  was  made  known  to  Moses ; 
and  if  it  be  true  tbat  tlie  pronunciation 
of  it  was  connected  with  the  temple  service, 
it  is  not  surprising  tbat  all  trace  of  it  should 
be  lost  when  the  temple  was  destroyed,  and 
when  the  Jews  grew  every  day  more  super- 
Etidously  afraid  of  pronouncing  it.  Lena- 
den,  the  great  orientalist,  is  said  to  have 
offered  a  Jew  at  Amsterdam  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  if  he  would  pronounce  it  only 
oiKe,  but  in  vain. 

Besides  the  various  readings  called  the 
Keri  and  Cetib,  which  tbe  Jews  admit  to 
be  the  oldest,  there  are  two  other  kinds  of 
various  readings  which  deserve  our  notice, 
because  they  are  given  in  some  printed 
bibles.  The  first  are  those  of  the  eastern 
and  western  Jews ;  the  second,  those  be- 
tween the  manuscripts  of  Ben  Asher  and 
Ben  Naphtah.  By  the  eastern  Jews  we 
are  to  undei'stand  those  of  Babylon ;  by 
the  western,  those  of  Palestine.  At  IJaby- 
lon  and  in  Palestine,  atler  tbe  destruction  of 
the  city  and  temple,  there  were  famous 
schools  for  many  ages,  and  between  the 
learned  men  of  these  places  much  rivalship 
existed ;  ho  that  each  party,  by  following 
their  own  copies,  gave  rise  to  a  collection  of 
various  readings,  or  corrections  of  the  text, 
whose  antiquity  is  acknowledged,  though  it 
does  not  appear  exactly  at  what  time  it  was 
made. 

The  other  collection  is  called  after  the 
heads  of  two  celebrated  schools  —  Ben 
Asber,  at  Tiberias,  and  Ben  Naphtali,  at 


tered  the  Holy  of  Holies.  When  Moses  received 
Ms  commission  to  be  the  deliverer  of  LsracI,  the 
Almighty,  who  appeared  in  the  burning  bush,  com- 
municated Co  him  the  name  which  he  should  give 
BB  the  credencinls  of  his  mission :  "  And  Grod  said 

unto  Moses,  I  am  that  I  am  { n^m  "iivt  n^n» 

tAyeh  Usher  ekyeh ) ;  and  he.  said,  Thus  shall  thou 
say  onto  the  children  of  Israel,  I  am  hath  sent 
me  unto  yon."  That  this  nasai^  is  intended 
to  indicate  the  etrmology  of  Jehovah,  as  under- 
stood by  the  Helirews,  no  one  has  ventured  to 
doubt :  it  is  in  tact  the  key  to  the  whole  mvstery. 
But,  though  it  certainly  supplies  the  etynioic^-)-, 
the  incerpreiation  must  be  determined  fiom  other 
considerations.  According  to  this  view  then,, -nn"' 
must  be  the  3rd  sin;;,  mo-'c.  fat.  of  the  substan- 
tive verb  nM,  tiie  older  tbrm  of  which  was  .-pin. 
Of  the  many  punctuations  which  have  been  pro- 
posed, the  most  correct  appear  to  be  ^iP_  or  •^'Vl' 
and  we  accept  the  former,  i.  e.  Ya/idmh,  as  the 
more  probable,  coaliiiuing  at  the  same  lime  for 


Babylon,  who  were  two  famous  Massorites, 
that  lived  about  the  year  1030,  and  were 
the  last  of  them.  Both  of  these  rabbis 
labored  to  produce  a  correct  copy  of  tbe 
Scriptures,  and  the  followers  of  each  cor- 
rected theirs  by  that  of  their  master.  The 
variations  between  them  relate  to  the  points, 
and  in  but  one  instance  is  there  any  dilfer- 
ence  in  the  writing  of  a  word  :  so  that  they 
do  not  affect  tbe  inteoity  of  the  test. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  integrity  of  the 
test  of  the  Old  Testament,  may  ne  applied 
also  to  the  New,  in  so  far  as  it  may  be 
charged  with  corruptions,  in  conse'^uence  of 
the  negbgence  of  transcribers,  as  also  inconse- 
quence of  the  attempt  of  heretics  to  make 
it  conform  to  their  erroneous  sentiments. 
Though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  New 
Testament  text,  by  being  more  frequently 
transcribed  than  that  of  the  Old,  became  lia- 
ble to  a  greater  proportion  of  various  read- 
ings, originating  from  the  mistakes  of  tbe 
tmnscribei'S,  yet  this  veiy  circumstance  was 
likewise  a  sure  protection  ngidnst  wilful  pcr- 
vei'sion  or  corruption ;  for  in  proportion 
as  copies  were  muhiplied,  tbe  diflicuhy  of 
offectin;;  a  general  eoiTuption  was  increased. 
No  such  system  as  that  of  the  Jlussorites 
was  ever  adopied  to  preserve  the  purity  of 
the  New  Tesfaiiient  text ;  but  we  have  it  ia 
our  power  to  use  various  means  for  ascer- 
taining what  is  the  true  reading  of  tbe  test, 
without  having  recourse  to  such  a  plan  as 
that  of  the  Massorah ;  and  concordances, 
which  are  now  brought  to  an  uncommon  de- 
gree of  perfection,  an;  of  great  use  in  pre- 
serving  it  f.oai    con-uption;    in    fact,    the 


the  sake  uf  cotiv 
hovah,"  on  accoi 
readers. 

A  more  important  question  relates  to  Che  mean- 
ing of  cho  name  Jehovah,  and  what  ic  e:ipresiias 
of  the  being  and  nalnre  of  Ood,  more  chan,  or  in 
discinccion  tram,  the  other  names  applied  to  tbe 
Deity  in  che  0.  T.  WTiile  JWoA/ra,  God,  exhibits 
him  as  displayed  in  his  power  as  tlie  Creator  and 
Governor  of  che  physical  universe,  ihe  name  Je- 
horuk  desifrnates  his  nature  as  he  standi  in  rela- 
tion to  mail,  as  the  only  9lmif;hly,  true,  personal, 
holy  Boii^,  a  Spirit,  and  "  tlie  Father  of  8]iii'its  " 
(Num.  xvi.  23;  comp.  John  iv.  34),  who  revealed 
tiimnelf  to  his  people,  made  a  covenant  ivith 
them,  and  became  their  lawgiver,  and  to  whom 
all  honoranJ  worship  are  due.  If  the  etymology 
above  given  bo  accepted,  it  would  denote,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  general  analogy  of  propur 
names  of  a  similar  tbrm,  "  He  (haC  is,  "  the 
Bein^  "  whose  chief  attiibnte  is  ecorual  existence. 
—  BMe  Diaioaarij.  A.  B. 
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single  one  of  Bustorf  haa  done  more  toward 
fixing  the  geauino  reading,  and  pointing  out 
the  true  meaning  of  Scripture,  than  the 
entire  body  of  the  Massonlio  notes.  We 
have  the  consent  of  the  church,  in  all  ages 
and  countries,  to  prove  our  copies  of  the 
New  Testament  scriptares  authentic,  and 
the  authenticity  of  the  Hebrew  text  ia  con- 
firmed by  Christ  and  his  apostles ;  and,  in 
concluding  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  may 
be  reniarked,  that  the  general  integrity  of 
the  Hebrew  text  receives  additional  con- 
flnnation  from  the  ancient  versbns,  as  will 
mow  fully  appear  hereafter. 

AXCIENT   VERSIONS. 

Originally  there  was  but  one  version  of 
the  Sciiptui'es ;  but  a  schism  of  a  remark- 
able nature  which  broke  out  between  the 
Jews  and  the  Sumaritans,  was  the  cause  of 
producing  anorher  version ;  and  of  this,  and 
those  wliicli  followed,  we  are  now  about  to 
speak.  Tiie  Second  Book  of  Kings  fui^ 
nislies  us  with  the  history  of  this  schtstu, 
which,  il  will  be  recollected,  was  caused  by 
the  setting  up  of  certain  golden  calves  to  be 
worshipped  at  Dan,  in  Bethel,  by  Jeroboam. 
Onni  iicuce  built  Samaria,  and  made  it  the 
capital  of  his  kingiloin,  and  thus  was  the 
separation  between  Judah  and  Israel  ren- 
dered complete.  Samaria  was,  at  first,  only 
the  name  of  a,  city,  but  afterward  it  became 
tliat  of  a  province.  It  contained  the  tribe 
of  Ephraim,  and  the  half-tribe  of  Manassoh, 
which  was  on  this  side  JoiJan ;  so  that  it 
was  to  the  aoilih  of  Juil^sa,  and  between 
the  Great  Sea,  Galilee,  and  Jordan  ;  and 
there  was,  therefore,  no  going  from  Galilee 
to  Joru^em  without  passing  through  this 
province.  The  capital  of  the  district,  sub- 
BecLuent  to  the  captivity,  was  Siohem,  aftei^ 
wsu^l  called  Neapolis,  or  JJaplous,  which 
was  situated  between  the  mountains  Gerizim 
and  Ebal. 

In  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  king  of  Judah, 
Samaria  was  taken  by  Shalmanezer,  and 
the  ten  tribes  were  carried  into  captivity. 
Some  years  after,  Esarhaddon  sent  the  Cu- 
threans  to  supply  the  place  of  the  Jews,  and 
to  inhabit  Samaria ;  and  these  people,  who 
knew  not  the  true  God,  but  continued  their 
idolatrous  practices,  and  burnt  their  children 
in  the  fire  to  Jloloeh,  were  punished  for 
their  idolatry  with  lions,  which  made  great 
havoc  among  them.     For  this  reason,  at  their 


rei^uest,  Esarhaddon  sent  some  of  those 
priests  who  had  been  carried  into  captivity, 
to  instruct  them,  and  teach  them  the  worsliip 
of  the  ti'ue  God.  They  did  not  embrace 
it  with  purity,  however,  but  raiaed  the 
remains  of  paganism  with  their  religion ; 
for  which  reason,  in  the  writlnjra  of  the 
Jewish  rabbis,  they  are  denominated,  in  scorn, 
"  The  proselytes  of  the  lions ;  "  because  it 
was  tiuwugh  fear  of  them  that  tliey  luisod 
the  worship  of  the  Creator  witli  t!iat  of 
their  idols.  Nevertheless,  when  Manasses, 
the  son  of  Jaddus,  the  high-priest  of  the 
Jews,  had  built  the  temple  on  Jlount 
Gcrizim,  the  Samaritans  then  retained  their 
old  superstitions  no  longer,  but  always 
contended  that  their  temple  was  more  holy 
than  that  of  Jei-usaSem ;  inferring  from  the 
ark's  having  been  a  long  time  ut  Shiloh, 
near  Ephraim,  that  the  worship  of  God  had 
rather  begun  iu  their  country  than  in  Jeru- 
salem. According  to  Josephus,  they  claimed 
kindred  with  the  Jews  in  their  prosperity, 
but  renounced  all  connection  with  tliem  when 
they  were  under  persecution.  From  Jolm's 
gospel  we  learn,  that  when  the  Messiali  was 
on  the  earth,  the  Samaritans,  w)io  I'cceivcd 
no  part  of  the  Old  Testament  e."icept  the 
Pentateuch,  had  lost  all  tradition  of  the 
revolt  and  subsequent  captivity  of  the  ten 
tribes ;  they  considered  themselves  descended 
fiom  the  stock  of  Israel,  claimed  Jacob  for 
their  father,  and  contended  that  the  "  holy 
mountain"  was  in  the  portion  assigned  to 
thorn  by  Joshua. 

There  was  no  particular  enmity  between 
the  two  nations  until  the  time  of  Ezra.  In- 
censed by  the  opposition  they  gave  to  the 
building  of  the  temple,  fiom  the  time  their 
assistance  vfas  refused,  he  is  ssud  to  have 
solemnly  excommunicated  them;  and  hence 
arose  that  enmity,  which  was  canied  to  such 
a  height  that  "the  Jews  had  no  dealing 
with  the  Samaritans;"  and,  from  Kara  8 
time,  Samaria  became  a  refuge  for  the  mal- 
content Jews.  Ptolemy  Lagos  carried  num- 
bers, both  of  the  Samaritans  and  of  the  Jews, 
into  Egypt,  where  a  fierce  contest  took  place 
between  them  respecting  the  sanctity  of  their 
temples,  each  party  insisting  that  theirs  stood 
on  llie  holy  mount  The  point  was  discussed 
publicly  in  presence  of  the  king  and  the 
Samaritan  advocates  faihng  m  thur  pr»f, 
were  put  to  death  In  the  year  109  beftre 
Christ,  John  Hyicanus  destioyed  the  cify 
aud  temple  of  th(,  bjmantan     and   th  ugh 
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atlerward,  v'n..  in  the  year  25  before  Christ. 
King  Hi;ro(l  built  tlieni  a  city  and  temple, 
they  still  continued  to  worsliip  on  Mount 
Geriziin.  In  the  twelfth  century,  Benjamin 
of  Tudela  found  some  remains  of  these  people 
in  that  country,  where  they  are  still  to  be 
found.  Daring  the  revolt  of  the  Jews,  the 
Samaritans  continued  in  tlieir  subjection  to 
the  Komans ;  and  since  that  period  they  have 
always  remained  subject  to  the  different 
powers  who  have  been  iti  possession  of  •'■-* 
and  the  neighhoi-ing  countries. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  present  Hebrew 
character  was  ftrst  adopted  fi-om  the  Chal- 
datans  by  Ezra,  at  the  time  when,  after  the 
return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon,  he  cid- 
leeted  the  Scriptures,  and  formed  the  entire 
canon.  As  the  people  were  fciniliiiriaed  with 
the  (Jhaldee,  he  used  that  character  in  tr— 
gcribing  the  Old  Testament.  What  is  n 
called  the  Samaritan,  was  the  cliaracter 
used  by  Moses  and  the  prophets ;  ami  Ezra 
reUnquished  it  to  the  Samaritans,  it  is  said, 
in  order  to  reoJer  the  separation   between 
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Jews,  after  the  Babylonist  captivity,  degen- 
erated ill  their  language  from  the  Hebrew  to 
the  Babylonish  dialect,  so  the  Samaritans 
did  the  same,  moat  probably,  by  brinoog 
this  dialect  out  of  Assyria  with  them,  when 
they  first  came  to  plant  in  Samaria.  There- 
fore, as  the  Jews,  for  the  sake  of  the  vulgar 
among  them  who  anderstood  only  the  common 
language,  were  forced  to  make  Chaldee  ver- 
sions of  the  Scriptures,  which  (hey  called 
Tai'gums,  so  the  Samaritans,  for  the  same 
reason,  were  obliged  to  do  the  same  thing, 
and  to  make  a  version  of  their  PLUtateuch  ' 
into  the  vulgar  Samintan  winch  is  most 
probably,  the  most  ancient  tran  lation  of  the  | 
Bible  in  existence.  Th  s  S  miiitm  version 
is  not  made,  like  the  Ohdllee  'version  aming 
the  Jews,  by  way  of  piraphiat*  but  by  an 
exact  rendeiing  of  tht,  text  word  for  word 
for  the  most  part  without  any  ^^ll1tlon  Be- 
ing perfectly  literal,  the  same  Litin  transl  i 
tion  answers  bolh  to  it  and  the  SannnEin 
Pentateuch  ;  and  all  the  three  ire  pubhshel 
in  the  Pai'is  and  London  polyglots 

There  were  two  causes  which  ehiefly  con 
duced  to  render  the  Ijttcek  ImffliiK)  at  we 
tJine,  of  almost  universal  use  in  the  worll 
The  first  cause  was  the  conquests  of  \lesin 
der  the  Gi'eat,  who  was  I  y  nation  a  Greei  in 
king  of  Maeedon,  and  jfti,i-warl  mlti  )f  flie 
greater  part  of  the  thun  known  worll  11  « 
Taat  empire,  although  luided  yi.t  sul  ite! 
for  a  great  length  of  time  as  his  officei-i 
divided  it  among  themsehes  anl  riij;iiel  in 
different  oountiies,  so  tint  the  Gieoks  till 
continued  to  have  dommion  in  the  worll 
particnlai'l^  the  Seleueid^^  m  ^y  n  ™d  the 
Ptolemies  in  Egypt,  by  which  ine^ns  the 
Greek  language  became  known  and  in  use 
both  iu  Judsea  and  Egypt  The  other  c-  a  e 
of  the  extent  of  this  hngujge  wis  (lie  high 
reputation  the  Greeks  had  acquired  foi'  learn- 
ing and  wisdom,  which  made  many  people 
desirous  of  knowing  their  language,  who  were 
not  subject  to  their  dominion. 

This,  then,  was  the  language  which  was 
made  use  of  to  ^ve  the  Gentiles  (he  first 
knowledge  of  the  Jtessiah.  The  Greek  ver- 
sion of  the  Old  Testament  prepared  the  way 
for  the  gospel.  The  Gentiles  read  in  these 
books  the  prophecies  which  the  apostles  show- 
ed had  been  accomplished  in  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  they  found,  also,  that  the  obstinate  in- 
creduhty  of  the  Jews  had  been  foi-etnld  in 
them.  They  could  not  suspect  the  fidelity 
sf  the  apostles,  because  this  version  of  the 


Scriptures  had  not  been  made  by  them  ;  nor 
could  they  accuse  the  Jews  of  having  altered 
these  books,  because,  as  they  were,  the  Jews 
were  condemned  in  them.  Besides,  the  time 
at  which  it  was  made,  gave  this  translation 
of  the  Bible  a  prodi^ous  deal  of  weight; 
because,  from  its  having  appeared  before  the 
birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  neither  Pagans  nor 
Jews  could  say  (hat  the  ancient  prophecies 
therein  contained  had  been  adapted  to  the 
cii'cum stances  of  his  life. 

Whoever  were  the  authors  of  this  the  first 
translation  of  the  Scriptui'ea  into  Greek,  eom- 

inly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Seventy, 

the  Septcagist,  and  of  which  the  Jewish 
historians,  Philo  and  Josephus,  have  spoken 
much,  DO  one  doubts  that  it  was  made  long 
before  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  it  is  of 
great  authority.  Seveml  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  are  quoted  tn  the  New, 
are  taken  thence;  and,  being  thus  noticed  by 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  fiom  their 
mode  of  using  it,  we  may  infer  that  it  was  in 
general  circulation  among  the  apostolic 
Lliurohes.  All  the  other  ancient  versions, 
likewise,  which  were  publicly  read  in  the 
different  churches  of  the  world,  the  Arabic, 
the  Kthiopio,  the  Anneiiian,  the  Godiie,  the 
lUyrican,  and  the  ancient  Latin,  which  was 
in  use  beibi-c  St.  Jeiome's  time,  weie  made 
fiom  it;  and,  in  short,  every  one  of  them, 
nccpt  the  Syriac,  were  made  from  that  of 
the  Setestv,  and  to  this  day  the  Greek 
church,  and  tlie  churches  of  the  east,  have 
no  other.  It  is  this  vei-sion  that  the  fathers 
and  doctors  of  the  church  have  explained 
and  commented  upon  It  was  fixim  this 
\ersion  that  they  drew  their  decisions  in 
matters  of  faith,  and  then:  precepts  of 
morality.  It  was  by  tliis  that  they  confuted 
heresies,  and  both  general  and  particular 
councils  explained  themselves  by  it.  Thus, 
whoever  the  authors  of  it  were,  its  authority 
is  great ;  and  that  upon  this  account  only,  if 
no  other,  that  it  was  made  at  a  time  when 
the  Hebrew  was  a  living  language,  and,  cod- 
sequently,  more  easy  to  be  nnderstood  than 
it  IS  now,  when  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
come  at  the  true  undci-slanding  of  it,  othei^ 
wise  than  by  the  assistance  of  the  ancient 
versions.  For  these  reasons,  we  shall  turn 
our  attention,  somewhat  particularly,  to  the 
history  of  this  celebrated  version. 

Alexander  the  Great,  on  his  building  of 
the  city  of  Alexandria,  in  E^pt,  brought 
a  great  many  Jews  thither  to  help  to  plant 
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the  new  city ;  and  Ptolemj  Soler,  after  his 
death,  having  Gsed  the  seat  of  his  govern- 
ment tliei-e,  iind  set  his  heart  much  upun  the 
enlarging  and  adorning  of  it,  brought  thither 
many  muro  of  tliis  nation  for  the  same  pur- 
pose ;  where,  liaving  granted  te  them  the 
same  privileges  witli  the  Macedonians  and 
other  Greeks,  they  soon  grew  to  lie  a  great 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city.  Their 
continual  intercourse  with  the  other  citizens, 
among  whom  they  were  there  mingled,  having 
ohliged  them  to  learn  and  constantly  use 
the  Greek  language,  the  same  happened  to 
them  here,  as  had  happened  to  them  be- 
fore at  Babylon  ;  that  is,  by  accustoming 
themselves  to  a  foreign  language,  they  forgot 
their  own.  Hence,  from  their  no  longer 
understanding  the  Hebrew  language,  in  which 
the  Scri()tureH  had  been  hitherto  first  read, 
nor  the  Chaldee,  in  which  they  were  after 
that  interpreted  in  every  synagogue,  they 
got  them  translated  into  Greek  for  their  own 
use,  that  this  version  might  serve  for  the 
same  purpose  in  Alesandna  and  Egypt,  as 
the  Chaldee  paraphrases  afterwards  did  in 
Jei-usalein  and  Judsea. 

After  the  time  of  Ezra,  the  Scriptures 
were  read  to  the  Jews  in  Hebrew,  and  in- 
terpreted into  the  Ghaldee  language ;  hut  at 
Alexandria,  after  the  writing  of  this  veraon, 
it  was  interpreted  to  them  in  Greek,  whicli 
was  afterward  done  also  in  all  other  Grecian 
dties  where  the  Jews  became  dispersed. 

There  are  several  opinions  which  modern 
writers  have  entei-teineil  respecting  the  origin 
of  the  septuagint  version,  but  the  commonly- 
received  opinion  is  that  entertained  by  Bisbup 
Walton,  the  author  of  the  London  polyglot, 
and  is  the  saiiie  which  is  given  in  an  histori- 
cal account  of  the  transaction,  as  related  by 
a  Hellenistic  Jew,  who  flourished  in  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt. 
The  aceoant  of  the  affiur,  as  contained  in  a 
book  written  by  the  person  above  mentioned, 
whose  name  was  Aristeas,  is  as  follows: 

King  Ptoleniy  Philadelphus,  having,  by 
the  advice  of  Demetrius  Fhalerius,  caused 
a  magnificent  library  to  be  erected  at  Alex- 
andria, and  given  him  the  direction  of  it. 
this  philosopher  spoke  to  him  of  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Jews,  as  of  a  work  which  would 
do  honor  to  his  iiiirary.  The  prince,  there- 
fore, resolved  to  have  a  copy  of  the  Jewish 
law  translated  into  Greek,  his  own  language, 
and  that  which  was  then  universally  under- 
stood.    For  this  purpose  he  sent  ambassadors 


to  Jerusalem,  to  Eleazer,  the  high-priest, 
with  magni^cent  presents  for  the  temple. 
Their  instructions  were,  to  desire  him  to  give 
the  king  a  copy  of  the  sacred  books,  and  to 
send  bim  some  pertsons  of  distinction  and 
learning,  w)k>  might  translate  them  into 
Gj'oek.  Aristeas,  who  was  a  chief  ofSeor 
in  the  king's  guards,  and  a  chief  man  in 
the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  was  of  this  emliassy ; 
and  Ele^izer,  who  reeeiveil  him  witli  honor, 
was,  according  to  Josephus,  the  son  of  Onias 
the  First,  the  brother  of  Simon  the  Just,  who 
is  mentioned  in  the  apocryphal  book  called 
Ecclesiasticus.  and  grandson  to  Jaddus,  who 
went  to  meet  Alexander  the  Gi'eat,  and  made 
him  confer  favorable  terms  upon  the  Jews. 

The  high-priest  consulted  with  the  great 
council  of  the  nation,  called  the  sanhedrim, 
in  regard  to  Ptolemy's  request,  and  after- 
ward chose  six  men  out  of  each  tribe  — 
seventy-two  in  all — gave  them  a  copy  of 
tiie  law,  wiitten  in  letters  of  gold,  upon 
skins  curiously  fostencd  together,  and  sent 
tbem  into  Egypt.  The  king  received  them 
favorably,  and  showed  a  gi'eat  deal  of  respect 
tor  the  divine  books ;  he  then  assigned  them 
a  residence  in  the  isle  of  Pliaros,  about  seven 
furlongs  dbtant  from  Alexandria,  where  they 
completed  the  version  in  seventy-two  days. 
Demetrius  caused  it  to  be  read  publicly  in 
the  presence  of  the  ptie.sts,  great  men,  and 
all  the  Jews,  who  were  then  very  numerous 
at  Alexandria,  and  it  was  universally  ap- 
plauded ;  they  cried  out,  with  one  voice,  that 
the  ti'an^^lution  was  just  and  faithful ;  and,  in 
order  to  render  it  not  only  authentic,  but 
also  unalterable,  they  made  impi'ccalions 
against  those  who  should  attempt  to  make 
any  alteration  in  it.  When  it  was  read  to 
the  king,  he  admired  the  wisdom  of  the 
lawgiver,  and  commanded  the  books  to  be 
deiwsited  in  his  library,  allowing  copies  to  be 
taken  for  the  use  of  the  Jews  ;  he  then  sent 
back  the  seventy-two  elders,  after  having 
made  them  some  rich  presents.  The  most 
magnificent  of  these  presents  was  the  fiueing 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Jewish 
captives,  whose  ransom  he  paid,  and  gave 
tbem  liberty  to  return  into  Judfea.  This 
version  soon  became  common  among  all  the 
Jews  who  spoke  the  Greek  language,  and 
was  read  publicly  in  their  synagogues.  It  Is 
not  accurately  ascertained  in  what  year  all 
this  took  place  ;  Walton  thinks  the  opinion 
which  fixes  it  in  the  7ih  of  Ptolemy,  and  the 
27$th  before  Christ,  the  most  probable. 
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THE  SEPTUAGIfJT  AKD  VULGATE.      ! 

It  lias  generally  lieen  .ndmitted  that  the ' 
8EPTUA0INT,  vrliicb,  US  has  been  explained,  i 
is  ISO  culled  fium  (ho  number  seventy,  or, 
more  properly,  seventy  two  inlerpreters.,  who  , 
were  said  to  le  employed  in  the  formalion  <if  1 
it,  was  the  first  Ureek  veitinn  of  the  Uld 
Testament.  Xo  mentioD  has  tieen  made  of 
any  that  preceded  it,  and  it  cannot  he 
det^med  pioliahle  that  Ptolemy  would  have 
taken  a)  much  pains  to  procure  a  version  of! 
the  Jewish  law,  had  any  other  preiiously 
existed  ;  and  it  Is  erjually  improbable  he 
should  have  been  unacquainted  with  it,  had 
it  existed  at  a  time  wlien,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Demetrius,  be  wa-s  procuring  Gieek 
books  from  every  pait  of  the  world.  It  is 
plainly  affirmed  by  Philo,  that  k'fore  hia  time 
the  kw  was  not  known  in  any  language  but 
the  original.  Tlie  acquaintance  with  Jewish 
customs  and  Jewish  history,  which  many 
heathen  writers,  ljefoi«  the  reign  of  Ptolemy, 
have  manifested,  has  led  many  persona  to 
conclude  that  they  must  have  derived  their 
knowledge  froni  a  Greek  version  of  at  least 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament  Vet  we  maj 
aojount  for  the  knowledge  of  Jewish  cusfoina, 
&c.,  whii'b  tliese  wi'iters  display,  without 
suppasing  that  they  obtained  it  from  any 
Greek  vereion  ;  fiit-  wo  have  direct  evidence 
that  Aristotle,  at  least,  had  intercourse  with 
the  Jews,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  infor- 
mation re.'peeting  their  law ;  and  as  the 
phiioM)phers  were  certainly  acquainted  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  GyinnosophLsta  and  the 
Druids,  who  had  not  any  written  law,  so  we 
may  suppose  theyobtainel  their  knowledge 
of  the  Jewiih  religion  from  personal  inter- 
course with  individuals  of  that  nation. 

At  first,  it  is  probable,  the  law  only  was 
translated,  for  there  was  no  need  of  the  other 
books  in  the  public  worship ;  no  other  part  of 
the  Scriptures  but  the  law  having  been  m  early 
times  read  in  the  synagogues.  But  after- 
ward, when  the  reading  of  the  prophets  alw 
came  into  use  in  the  synagogues  of  Jud.ca. 
in  the  time  of  the  pci'suculjon  under  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  who 
in  those  tunes  conformed  themselves  to  the 
usages  of  Judaea  and  Jerusalem  in  all  mat- 
ters of  religion,  were  induced  hereby  to  do 
the  same;  this  caused  a  tran-la'iim  of  the 

firophets  also  to  be  there  made  irjlo  t!ie  Greek 
onguage,  in  like  manner  as  the  taw  bad  been 
before     After  this,  other  peraoos  translated 


I  the  rest  for  the  private  use  of  the  same 
I  people ;  and  so  that  wliole  version  was  com- 
;  pleted  whitti  we  now  call  the  septuagint ; 
.and  after  it  waa  thus  made,  it  became  of 
common  use  among  all  the  churches  of  the 
Hellenistical  Jews,  wherever  they  were 
dispersed  among  the  Grecian  cities. 

When  the  Hebrew  language  had  eeased 
to  be  the  vulgar  tongue,  the  version  of  the 
seventy  was  read  in  the  synagogues,  even  in 
Judiea  itself.  It  is  true,  tins  was  not 
universally  done ;  there  was  a  sort  of  divis- 
ion among  the  Jews  about  it ;  some  were 
for  having  the  Scripture  read  only  in 
Hebrew,  and  were  therefore  called  Hebrews, 
or  Hebraizen  ;  while  others  read  it  in  Greek, 
and  were  called  Hellenists,  that  is,  Grecians, 
or  Grecizers,  as  has  been  already  observed. 
As  the  nuintier  of  the  latter  was  greater  than 
that  of  the  Hebrew-Jews,  and  the  ajiostlos 
preached  most  frequently  to  them,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  as  St.  Jerome  observes, 
(hat  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament 
which  are  quoted  in  the  New,  ai*  sometimea 
borrowed  thence.  It  is  thus  seen  that  this 
version  preceded  the  publication  of  the 
gospel;  and  it  has  been  authorized  by  the 
use  which  the  apostles  made  of  it,  as  well  as 
the  whole  church.  It  seems  very  evident 
however,  from  various  passages,  as  Parkhurst 
has  rernaiked,  (hat  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  their  citations  of  the  Old,  did 
not  intend  either  literally  to  translate  the 
Hebrew,  or  to  stamp  their  autboi'ity  on  the 
8EVEXTV  translation,  but  only  to  refer  us  to 
the  original  Scriptures. 

The  septuagint  version  was  continued  in 
public  use  among  the  Jews  for  more  than 
tbi'ee  hundred  years;  but  as  it  grew  into 
use  among  the  ChriKtians,  it  went  out  of 
credit  with  the  Jews.  In  the  twelfth  yeat 
of  the  emperor  Adrian,  A.  D.  128,  Aquila, 
a  native  of  Sinope,  a  city  of  Pontus,  pub- 
lished a  new  Greek  version  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Tiiis  man,  who  had  been  a 
Christian,  and  afterward  became  a  Jew,  is 
supposed  to  have  undertaken  this  work  in 
opposition  to  the  Christians,  not  only  that  the 
SEVENTY  might  be  superseded,  but  that  a  new 
version  might  be  given  of  those  passages  on 
which  they  relied  most  in  their  contraverMea 
with  the  Jewa.  The  Hellenistic  Jewa 
received  this  version,  and  afterward  used  it 
everywhere  instead  of  the  septuagint;  and, 
therefore,  this  Greek  translation  is  often 
made  mention  of  in  the  Talmud,  or  Corn- 
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pendinm  of  Jewi?li  Doctrines,  but  tlie 
Beptuagint  never.  The  emperor  Justinuin 
published  a  decree,  which  is  still  estant 
amona;  his  institutions,  whereby  he  ordained 
that  the  Jews  might  read  the  Scriptures  in 
their  aynagngues,  either  in  the  Greek  version 
of  the  sBVEXTt,  or  in  that  of  AquUa,  or  in 
any  other  language,  according  to  the  country 
in  which  they  should  dwell.  But  the  Jewish 
doctors  havinj5  determined  against  this,  iheir 
decrees  prevailed  against  that  of  the  emperor, 
and,  within  a  little  while  after,  both  the 
aeptuaffint  and  the  version  of  Ac[uik  was 
rejecfed  liy  them  ;  and  ever  since,  the  solemn 
reading  nf  the  Scriptures  among  them,  in 
their  public  assemblies,  has  been  in  the 
Hebrew  and  Chaldee  languages.  "The 
Chaklee,"  pays  Prideaux,  "  is  used  in  some 
of  their  synagogues  even  to  this  day,  and 
particularly  at  Frankfort,  in  Gennany." 

Not  long  after  the  time  of  Aquila,  there 
were  two  other  Greek  versions  of  the  Old 
Testament  scriptures  made ;  the  first  by 
Theodotion,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Coin- 
modus,  the  Roman  emperor,  and  the  other 
by  Symmachus,  who  flourished  a  little  after 
him,  in  the  reigns  of  Severus  and  Caracolia, 
The  former  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
Ephesus,  and  fell  into  the  heretical  errors  of 
Ebion  and  Marcion,  to  which  sect  Sym- 
machus also  belonged,  being  by  birth  a 
Samaritan,  and  by  profession  first  a  Jew. 
then  a  Ohristian,  and,  lastly,  an  Ebionite 
heretic.  They  both  of  them  undertook  the 
making  their  versions  wiih  the  same  design 
as  Aquila  did,  though  not  entirely  for  the 
same  end  ;  for  they  all  three  entered  on  this 
work  for  the  perverting  of  the  Old  Testament 
scriptures.  Acjuila,  however,  did  it  for  the 
serving  of  the  interest  of  the  Jewish  religion, 
the  other  two  for  promoting  the  interest  of 
the  heretical  sect  to  which  they  belongeil ; 
and  all  of  them  wrested  the  original  Scrip- 
tures in  their  versions  of  them,  as  much  as 
they  could,  to  make  them  speak  for  the 
different  ends  which  they  proposed.  From 
the  ciicuiustances,  therefore,  under  which 
these  versions  were  made,  it  may  be  infeiTed 
tliat  their  authority  cannot  be  very  groat, 
though  from  the  fragments  of  them  which 
have  been  collected,  we  may  derive  consid- 
erable assistance  in  understanding  parMcuIar 
portions  of  the  Old  Testament. 

In  speaking  of  the  ancient  versions  of  the 
Bible,  it  must  be  observed,  that  there  are 
two  in  the  Syriac  language  :  the  Old,  which 


is  a  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  from 
the  Hebrew,  and  the  New,  which  is  u  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament  from  the  Greek. 
This  last  is,  beyond  contradiction,  the  most 
ancient  that  ever  was  foi-med  in  the  Christian 
church.  It  is  that  which  the  Chilstians  in 
the  east,  called  Maronitcs,  make  use  of  in 
their  worship :  and  they,  as  well  as  the 
other  Syrian  Christians,  boast  very  much  of 
its  antiquity ;  for  they  allege  that  one  portion 
of  it  was  made  by  the  command  of  Solomon, 
for  the  use  of  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  and  the 
part  by  the  command  of  Abganis,  king 


of  I 


It  is. 
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con^derable  antiquity,  and  was  in  all  likeli- 
hood made  withm  the  first  century  after 
Christ,  and  had  for  its  author  some  Christian 
of  the  Jewish  nation  that  was  thoroughly 
skilled  in  both  the  Hebrew  and  Syiiac  lan- 
guages ;  and  as  it  is  among  the  ohicst  trans- 
lations that  we  have  of  any  part  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, so  it  is  the  best,  without  any  esception, 
that  hts  been  made  of  them  by  the  ancients 
into  any  language  whatsoever.  This  last 
character  belongs  to  it  in  respect  of  the  New 
Tt'tamtnt  a=  well  as  of  the  Old;  and  there- 
fore of  all  the  ancient  versions  wiiich  are 
m  w  consulted  by  Christians  for  the  better 
understanding  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as 
well  of  the  New  Testament  as  of  the  Old, 
I  none  can  better  serve  this  end  than  this  old 
I  "Syriac  version  when  carefully  consulted  and 
well  understood  To  this  purpose  the  very 
nature  of  the  languagegivesmuchassi.stance; 
for,  it  having  been  the  mother-tongue  of 
those  who  wrote  the  New  Testament,  and  a 
dialect  of  that  in  which  the  Old  was  first 
given,  many  things  of  both  are  more  happily 
expressed  in  it  through  this  whole  vei'sion 
than  can  well  be  done  in  any  other  lan- 
guage. 

The  languages  of  princes  generally  become, 
in  time,  the  common  language  of  ihoir  sub- 
jects. The  conquests  of  Alexander  made 
the  Greek  tongue  univeisal ,  and  by  the 
same  means  the  Latin  tongue  extended  it-eif, 
with  the  Itoman  empire,  all  over  the  woild  , 
so  that,  at  length,  there  was  scarce  a  nation 
where,  by  the  help  of  this  language,  you 
might  not  make  yourself  understood. 

It  is  not  known  who  was  the  author  of  the 
first  Latin  version  of  the  Scriptures  ;  but  St, 
Augustine,  a  celebrated  bishop  of  the  Latin 
church,  about  A.  D.  400,  tells  us  that  there 
soon  appeared  a  great  number  of  them. 
' '  We  know  them  who  translated  the  Scriptures 
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into  Greek,"  says  he,  "and  the  number  of 
them  is  not  gieat ;  but  the  number  of  the 
Latin  translatoi's  is  infinite.  When  the  faith 
came  to  be  established,  the  first  man  who 
found  a  Greek  copy,  notwithstanding  the 
tittle  linonledge  he  had  of  the  two  lungiiuges, 
boldly  underlMok  a  transliitiiin  of  it."  From 
another  passa^re  of  his  wntings,  it  has  been 
generally  contluded  that  there  was  one  par' 
ticular  version,  called  "  tlie  Italian,"  in 
higher  eslJmation  than  the  rest,  and  nhich 
was  the  authorized  version  of  the  Roman 
ehuR'iies,  However  tliia  may  be,  it  U 
tain  the  Latin  church  was  in  want  of  a 
sion  of  the  Scriptures  formed  directly  from 
the  Hebrew,  as  all  tlie  Latin  tianslations  in 
esisteuce  at  that  time  had  been  taken  front  (he 
BBTKNTV.  St.  Jerome,  wlio  was  contemporary 
with  St.  Augustine,  was  in  eveiy  respect 
best  suited,  of  any  of  the  icained  men  of  that 
time,  to  the  task  of  malnng  a  new  transblion. 
which  he  accordingly  undertook.  Be  liegaii 
by  correcting  some  hooks  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  the  Latin  bible,  particularly  the  ver- 
sion of  the  Psalms,  and  marked  ihose  pas- 
sages wlierein  any  dilferonee  esListed  between 
the  Latin  version,  the  Greek  of  the  seventy, 
and  the  Hebrew  original.  He  had  early 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  and  ut  different  periods  had  the 
assistance  of  five  Jewinh  teachers  ;  he  had 
access  also  to  the  works  of  Origen,  who  pub- 
lished wliat  is  called  the  Hexapla,  that  is. 
the  Bible  in  mx  different  languages.  From 
these  he  must  have  derived  considembie  as- 
MStance  in  the  work  he  undertook :  tliat  of 
translating  into  Latin  all  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  to  which  he  added  a  corrected 
edition  of  (he  common  version  of  the  new. 

This  work  of  St.  Jerome  is  still  used  in 
the  Roman  Catholie  church,  and  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Vulgale  ;  for  which  some 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  claim  the  authority 
and  intallibility  of  an  inspired  production. 
At  first,  however,  his  version  was  not  gener- 
ally received ;  for  although  many  were 
pleased  with  it  because  it  was  more  conso- 
nant to  the  original,  and  a  more  literal  trans- 
lation than  that  of  the  seventy,  yet  others. 
and  aitioDg  the  rest  Augustine,  considered  it 
B  rash  attempt,  and  calculated  to  diminish  the 
authority  of  the  Greek  version  It  wns  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Jews  as  conformable  to 
their  text,  and  was  received  into  (he  church 
gradually  and  by  tacit  consent,  rather  than 
by  the  eanctiou  lA  public  authority. 


Nevertheless,  the  Vulgate  which  we  have 
at  pi'csent,  and  which  the  celebrated  liouncil 
of  Trent  declared  to  he  authentic,  is  not  the 
pure  version  of  St.  Jerome ;  it  has  in  it  a 
great  deal  of  the  ancient  Italian ;  but  it  can- 
not now  be  discovered  by  whom,  or  at  what 
tnne  this  mixture  was  made.  Some  think 
that  St  Jerome  has  no  part  at  all  in  the 
present  Vulgate  an  1  it  is  certain  (hat  the 
Psalms  in  it  aie  not  hia  Nevertlioless, 
lie  Litin  \ersHn  comes  nearer  to  the  Ho- 
biow  and  is  more  per-]ifuous.  than  the 
SLptuagint  Since  the  time  of  the  council 
of  Tient  namely  in  158fl  and  15M,  cor- 
rected editK  ns  of  the  \  uigule  have  been 
pnlh'.beJ  under  the  i  uthi  rity  of  the  jiopes 
Stxtus  the  I<ilth  and  Clement  the  Eighth, 

MODERN  FOREIGN  VERSIONS. 

We  have  seen,  by  the  preceding  remarks 
on  this  subject,  that,  at  some  jieiioil  prior  to 
the  preniulgation  of  Christianity,  there  es- 
isted  a  valuable  transhilion  of  the  Scriptures 
into  Greek,  entitled  the  Septuaoixt,  or  the 
ScvEMY,  from  the  number  of  iniliviiluaLjen- 
ga»ed  in  its  arrangement.  It  has  also  been 
shown,  that  at  an  early  pennd  in  the  hiaturj 
of  the  Christian  ehui-ch,  a  Latin  translation 
of  ihe  Scriptures  was  found  called  the  VuL- 
catb.  These  Greek  and  Latin  vei'i^iona  of 
ihe  Uible  dkl  not  supersede  the  use  of  origi- 
nul  Hiibrew  Scripture's,  such  being  ever  pre- 
served by  the  Jews  with  the  most  extraordi- 
nary cure,  and  generally  made  use  of  by 
theiii  in  their  tiynagngues,  wtiile  the  Septuar 
gint  and  Vulgate,  from  being  in  more  mod- 
cm  languages,  were  bi  more  extensive  use 
among  ohiirehmcn  and  the  people.  TIte  ex- 
istence of  these  oarlyversions  is  therefore  an 
incontes(ahle  evidence  that  the  Scriptures,  as 
now  found  in  the  original  tongues,  have  not 
been  impiired,  interpolated,  or  abused, 
during  the  lapse  of  at  least  two  thousand 

Almost  all  the  modem  nations  of  Earepe, 
nnd  part  of  Asia,  have  had  versions  of  th» 
Scri^ures,  in  whole  or  in  part,  taken  from 
otlier  versions,  or  from  the  ori^nuls.  Ara- 
bic having  become  the  vulgar  language  of 
almost  all  the  east,  there  are  several  versions 
of  the  Bible  in  Arabic,  ivhich,  besides 
Syiiao  version  (which  is  undei-stood  by 
the  learned  alone),  are  not  only  used  by  the 
Maronites  and  other  Christians  in  AsIh.  but 
al^  by  the  Jews   and  Samaritans.     About 
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the  year  900,  Eabbi  Saadias  Gaon,  an  Ara- 
bian Jew,  translated  the  Old  Testament,  or, 
at  least,  the  Pentateuch,  into  Arabic.  An- 
other Jew  of  Mauritania  Uanskted  tlie  Pen- 
tateuch, and  Erpenius  printed  his  work. 
Bistus,  a  monk  of  Daniascua,  transkted  the 
New  Testacnent.  The  greater  part  of  these 
Tersiona  were  tmm  the  Septuagint.* 

The  Pei'siuna  have  some  inanuscript  ver- 
nons  of  the  Bible.  Rabbi  Jacob  Favos,  a 
Jew,  translated  the  Pentateuch  into  Persian, 
xai  the  Jews  printed  it  at  Coostantiaoiile  in 
1546.  ThiE,  with  the  goi^pels  traoHiated  b; 
one  Simon,  a  Chrisuan,  aie  inserted  in  the 
London  polyglot ;  but  these  gospels  are  far 
fixjm  being  eori'ectiy  done.  There  have 
been  several  other  Persian  veraona  of  the 
Psalms  ond  the  New  Testament  esecuted  in 
modem  times,  partieulai'lj  the  New  Tesla- 
ment  by  Henry  Marijn,  the  celebrated 
English  uii^wionaiy,  translated  by  hiin  in  the 
dty  of  Shiraz  in  Persia,  and  printed  at 
Petersburgh  in  1815. 

The  Turks  have  likewise  some  translations 
in  manuscript  of  the  Bible  in  their  language. 
In  1C06,  a  Turkisli   New  Testament   was 

Stinted  at  London,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
ispersed  in  the  east  It  is  mentioned,  that, 
in  1721,  the  Grand  Seignior  ordered  an  im- 
pression of  bibles  to  be  produced  at  Con- 
stantinople, that  they  might  be  confmnted 
with  the  Koran,  or  Bible,  of  the  iUoliarniae- 
dans.  In  the  Report  of  tlie  Biitish  and 
Foreign  Bible  Soeiety  for  1815,  it  ia  men- 
tioned, that  a  Turkish  tivinslation  in  manu- 
Bcriptof  the  wliole  Bihle  had  been  discoveied 
in  tlie  repositories  of  the  Univeiinty  of  Ley- 
den,  where  it  had  remained  for  a  centuiy 
and  a  half.  The  author  of  this  translation 
was  by  biith  a  Pole,  of  the  name  of  Albertus 
Bobousky,  and  born  in  the  lieginning  of  the 
geventeenth  century.  While  a  youth,  lie 
vas  stolen  by  the  Tartars,  and,  being  sold  to 
tiie  Turks  in   Constantjnople,    he  was    by 


Sixteen  jiiars  of  lalior  have  been  devoted  to 
^Ht  work.     The  superior  excellence  of  ihis 
■ion  id  riniched  for  by  die  higbesi  biblical 
Arabic  niilburitios  in  Europe  and  Srria.  —  A. 
t  Br    ihe   join!   labors   of    K^essrs.    Ri 
gchniiitti-r,    iind    Guodetl.   mis»<ionuries    of    ihe 
American  Biiard  of  Mii-siona.  thi;  Scripluras  of 
both  the  Old  and  Nev  Testaments  bare  been 
translalPil  inio  the  Armcno-Turkisb  lanijnage  for 
*he  Armenian  pwiple  in  the  Turltish  Empire.    l)i 


them  educated  in  the  Mohammedan  faith. 
His  name  was  changed  to  Hali  Bey.  and 
when  he  grew  up,  he  was  constituted  the 
chief  dragoman  or  translator  to  Mohammed 
the  Fourth.  The  learning  of  Hall  Bey  was 
considerable.  He  understood  seventeen 
languages,  and  he  is  said  to  have  sgxiken  in 
French,  German,  and  English,  like  a  native. 
He  was  particuhirly  fond  of  the  English  lan- 
o;uage,  and,  at  the  request  of  the  Hon.  R. 
Boyle,  translated  the  Church  of  England 
Catechism  into  Turkish.  He  also  comjiosed 
difEirent  works  himself,  several  of  which 
have  been  published.  His  chief  work,  how- 
ever, is  his  translation  of  the  whole  Bible 
into  the  Turkish  language,  which  was  under- 
taken at  the  instigation  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  famous  Levin  Warner,  Dutch 
ambassador  at  tlic  court  of  the  sultan  at  that 
period ;  and  the  translation  ap^iears  to  have 
been  completed  about  the  year  1606,  the 
same  year  in  which  Seaman's  translation  of 
the  New  Te!4tanient  into  Turkish  was  pub- 
lished at  Oxford. 

The  Armenians  have  a  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament,  done  ii'Oni  the  Septua- 
gint, by  Moses  Graminoticus,  and  two  oihers, 
about  1,400  years  ago.  In  1666,  under  the 
dii'ection  of  an  Armenian  bishop,  it  was 
printed  at  Amsterdam,  corrected  or  cor- 
rupted from  the  Vulgate.  Theodorns  Pa- 
treus  procui'cd  an  impi'ession  of  an  Anne- 
man  New  Testament  at  Antwcip  in  1668, 
and  of  the  whole  Bible  in  16%  In  1815 
tb     A  B  q 

HC  h    A  ta 


after  hw  reinoial  to  Constantinople  m  18J1. 
The  first  edition  was  primed  at  Smyrna,  in  1841, 
ut  the  expense  of  the  American  Bililc  Society. 
A  CHrefully  rcTiscd  edition  of  tlio  Scriptures  m 
modem  Armenian  bus  very  rEcenlly  been  printed 
at  the  Bible  Hoiise  in  New  York,  which,  on  ac- 
count of  the  beauty  of  its  typoj^raphy  and  binil- 
inu,  is  in  s|iecial  demand  by  the  Armenian  people. 
The  venerable  Dr.  Ouoilcll  continued  thereiiwioa 
of  hiM  translations  till  li63. —illisianurj  Hemld, 
vol.  63,  p.  3(7.  A.  B. 
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been,  till  lately,  but  one  ednion  of  the 
Gcorj/ian  Bible ;  it  was  printed  at  Moscow 
iQ  174iJ  ill  a  lai'o;e  folio  \olume 

The  mwlern  Greeks  have  recently  received 
the  Sew  Teslament  in  theii'  proper  tongue, 
which  is  coiisidei-ably  difffrent  from  thut 
in  which  the  sacred  work  was  originully 
writtcD.  The  edition  is  in  the  Hellenistic 
and  Rom  do  dialects,  and  was  printed  in  En^ 
land  under  the  direction  of  a  society.  It 
has  been  ap|jroved  of  by  the  patriarch  of 
the  Greek  church. 

The  Rus^ns  have  the  Bible  in  their 
Sclavonic  tongue,  done  from  the  Greek  by 
Cyril,  their  apostle.  It  was  published  in 
1581,  but  being  too  obscure,  Ernest  Gluk, 
a  Swedish  captive,  above  one  hundred  years 
ago,  began  to  form  another.  He  died  be- 
fore he  (inished  it.  Peter  the  Great  ordei'ed 
a  number  of  bis  most  learned  clei.^  to  com 
plete  the  work  ;  and  it  is  sup|josed  that  the 
bibles  distributed  by  itnpeiial  authority 
about  lT:i:i  wei-e  of  this  tiuuhlation  In 
the  eoui'se  of  two  hundred  and  hivty  years 
fi'oiii  the  time  when  printing  was  hrat  intro- 
duced into  Russia,  no  more  thin  twentj  wo 
editions  of  the  Sclavonian  BlIiIi,  hjd  ip 
peared,  prior  to  the  year  I8I0  eoixaisting 
of  about  lifty  thou.-<an(l  copies  only 

The  most  ancient  G^erman  translation  is 
that  of  Uluhilas,  bishop  of  the  Gotha  about 
A.  D.  SCO ;  but  he  left  out  the  B  ks  of 
Kings,  lest  they  sliould  have  eieitcd  his 
eavage  countrymen  to  war.  Tcwinl  the 
end  of  the  I6th  century,  Junius  profe  se  1 
to  publish  an  edition  of  it,  trom  a  minu 
Boript  found  in  the  abbey  of  \  erden  wiuten 
in  letters  of  silver.  An  anonjmous  ver 
Bion  was  piinted  at  Nurembeig  in  147i 
Between  1521  and  1532,  Luther  compost  1 
his  trauslalion,  but  Michuelis,  La  Croze,  and 
Bayer,  think  thi.s  was  not  froLu  the  Gothic 
version  of  Ulphilas,  hut  one  about  "200 
years  later ;  he  published  it  in  seven  parts, 
as  it  was  ready.  Some  persons  of  quality, 
masters  of  the  German  language,  revised  it. 
Two  catholic  versions,  the  one  of  Eckius  on 
the  Old,  and  Euizer  on  the  New  Testament, 
and  another  of  Ulembergius,  were  published 
to  depress  the  credit  of  Luther's ;  but  the 
Protestants  of  Germany  and  Switzerland 
Btill  use  it,  a  tittle  corrected.  About  1604, 
Piscator  turned  the  Latin  translation  of 
Junius  and  Tremellius  into  a  kind  of  Ger- 
man, but  too  much  Latinized.  About 
1680,  Atbias  published  a  Hebrew-German 


translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  for  the 
sjke  of  his  Jewish  brethren,  and  Jekuthiel 
^mother ;  but  both,  especially  the  latter, 
distorted  several  tests  relative  to  the 
Messiah,  &c. 

The  first  Polish  version  of  the  Scriptures 
is  asciibed  to  Hadewich,  the  wife  of  Ja^^l- 
lon,  Duke  of  Lithuania,  who  embraced 
Christianity  A.  D.  1390.  In  1596,  the 
Protestants  published  another,  foi'raed  on 
Luther's  translation.  Thei*  were  tlirce 
other  versions,  one  by  James  Wiok,  a 
Jesuit,  and  the  other  two  by  Socinians,  pub- 
lislied  in  the  end  of  the  ICth  century. 

About  1506,  the  Bohemian  Taborites 
published  a  Bible  in  their  language,  done 
from  the  Vulgat*.  In  Ihe  end  of  the  16th 
century,  eight  Bohemian  divines,  after  a 
careful  study  of  the  ori^nal  languages  at 
Wm'temberg  and  Sa^al,  published  a  version 
tivm  the  original  text,. 

In  1534,  Glaus  and  Laurence  published 
1  Swedish  Bible,  done  from  Luther's  Gei^ 
man  translation.  About  1617,  Gustavus 
\dolphus  ordered  some  learned  men  to 
i-evi.se  it ;  and  it  has  been  since  almost  uni- 
\ersully  followed  in  that  kingdom.  The 
translation  into  the  language  of  Finland  is 
thought  to  have  been  done  frocn  it.  In 
1650,  Peter  Palladius,  and  three  others, 
[  ublishcd  a  Danish  version,  done  from  the 
German  of  Luther ;  and  there  are  one  or 
two  others,  as  also  a  ver^on  in  the  Icelandio 
tongue. 

The  Flemish  or  Dutch  Bibles,  composed 
by  Roman  Catholics,  are  very  numereus; 
i  ut  the  names  of  the  translators  are  scarcely 
known,  except  that  of  Nicolas  Vink,  in 
1548.  The  Calvinists  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries long  used  a  version  done  from  Lu- 
ther's ;  but  the  synod  of  Dort  appointed 
some  learned  men  to  form  a  new  one  from 
the  originals.  It  was  published  in  1637, 
and  is  considered  very  exact. 

Since  the  Reformation,  a  vast  number  of 
Latin  versions  of  the  Bible  have  been  made 
by  members  of  the  Romish  chureh.  Pagnin 
the  Dominican  was  the  first  after  St.  Je- 
rome who  translated  the  Old  Testament 
into  Latin  from  the  Hebrew.  His  version 
was  printed  at  Lyons  in  1528.  It  is  very 
literal,  anil  generally  exact.  Arias  Monta- 
nus  retouched  it,  and  made  it  yet  more 
literal.  After  Pagnin  came  a  crowd  of 
interpreters,  since  the  Hebrew  language  has 
been  more   studied.     Leo  of  Judah,  who. 
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though  not  a  Jew,  vmcleratood  Hebrew  es- 
treinely  well,  began  one,  which  has  ^ince 
been  printed  at  Zurich ;  but  death  having 
preveated  him  from  finishing  his  work, 
Theodorus  BiblianJer  completed  it.  This 
is  the  version  which  Robert  btephens  printed 
with  the  Vulgate  and  Vatablus's  Notes, 
without  naming  the  authors  of  it.  Of  Pro- 
testaota,  Emmanuel  TremlUiua,  who  of  a 
Jew  became  a  Christian,  and  Francis  Ju- 
nius, have  also  given  a  Latin  translation,  as 
also  Castalio  and  Beza.  These  are  eon- 
mdered  tolerably  exact,  and  have  been  fre- 
quently reprinted.  Sebastian  Munster  also 
published  a  literal  but  judicious  translation. 

In  1471,  an  Italian  bible,  done  from  the 
Vulgate  by  Nicolas  Malerine,  a  Benedictine 
monk,  was  publi^ed  at  Venice.  Anthony 
Bruccioli  published  another  in  1530 ;  bat  the 
council  of  Trent  prohibited  it.  The  Protes- 
tants have  two  Italian  versions — the  one, 
which  is  rather  a  paruphrusc  than  a  transla- 
tion, by  the  celebrateil  Dioilali,  published  in 
1607,  and  with  oorreetioris  in  1641  —  the 
other  by  Masimus  Tbeophilus,  and  dedicated 
to  the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  about  1551.  By 
an  order  of  King  Jaines  of  Aragon  to  burn 
them,  we  find  there  were  a  numlierof  bibles 
in  Spanish  about  the  year  1270,  probably 
the  work  of  the  Waldenses.  About  1500. 
a  Spanish  version  was  published,  but  the 
translator's  name  is  unknown.  In  1543, 
Driander  publislied  his  version  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  Empei«r 
Charles  the  Fifth.  In  1553,  the  -Jews  pub- 
lished their  Spanish  version  of  the  Old 
Testament,  after  having  long  used  it  in  pri- 
vate. Cassiodore,  a  learned  Calvinist,  pub- 
lished his  Bible  in  1569,  which  Cyprian  dc 
Valera  corrected  and  republished  in  1602. 

Peter  de  Vans,  chief  of  the  WalJenses, 
published  the  first  translation  of  the  Bible  in 
French  about  A.D  1160.  Two  others 
were  published  about  the  years  1'290  and 
1380;  and  in  1550,  by  order  of  the  Em- 
peror Charles  the  Fifth,  the  doctors  of  Lou- 
vain  publbhed  another.  There  are  various 
other  French  versions,  particularly  of  the 
New  Testament;  that  of  Mons,  done  from 
the  Vulgate,  and  published  in  1695.  with 
the  king  of  Spain  and  archbishop  of  Cam- 
bray's  license,  is  in  a  most  clear  and  agree- 
able style.  In  1702,  P.  Simon  published 
his  New  Testament,  with  some  literal  and 
critical  notes,  which  the  bishops  of  Paris 
and  MeauK  quickly  condemned. 


There  arc  many  French  versions  of  the 
lible  done  by  Pi^otestanta.  Faber's  trans- 
ition of  the  New  Testament  was  printed 
ir  those  of  Piedmont,  in  1534.  Next 
year  Peter  Olivetan'a  Bible  was  published 
at  Oeneva,  and,  having  been  reprinted  with 
the  corrections  of  Calvin  and  others,  it  is 
now  a  work  of  considerable  ciiactness. 
After  some  struggling  with  the  French  Pro- 
testant cler^'.  Diodati  published  his  in 
1644  :  but,  like  his  Italian  and  Latin  ver^ 
sions,  the  translation  is  too  free  and  pant- 
phrastic.  Le  Clerc  published  his  New  Testa- 
ment at  Amsterdam  in  1703,  with  notes 
mostly  borrowed  from  Grotiua  and  Ham- 
mond, The  states-general  prohibited  it.  as 
inclining  to  the  Sabellian  and  Socinian  here- 
sies. La  Cene  published  another,  which 
shared  much  the  same  fate,  on  account  of  its 
fancies  and  errors. 

The  Bible,  or  at  least  portions  of  it.  prin- 
cipally by  the  labors  of  the  missionaries  at 
Serampore,  are  now  printed  in  nearly  forty 
Indian  languages,  and  are  also  to  be  found 
in  Tartar,  in  Calmuc,  and  in  Chinese.  Ujion 
the  whole,  out  of  the  3,064  languages  which 
are  said  to  exist  in  the  world,  the  Bible  is  now 
to  be  found  in  more  than  two  hundred  Ian 
guages,  and  may  be  leid  itid  understood  by 
mo;  e  than  ihree-fourtLs  of  the  population  of 
the  world. 

ENGLISH  Vr,R&rONS. 

It  is  probable  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Britain,  who  were  first  converted  to  Clu'is- 
tianity  by  St.  Augustine,  about  the  beginning 
of  tlie  seventh  century,  had  some  of  the 
scripture  in  their  own  language.  About 
A.  D.  709,  Adelm  translated  the  Psalms 
into  English  Saxon,  and  otiier  jiarts  of  scrip- 
ture wei'e  translated  by  Eadfrid.  a  Sasun, 
about  the  same  time.  Bede,  the  first  ecclest' 
asticai  English  historian,  who  was  born  at  Jar- 
row,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne,  in  673.  com- 
monly denominated  the  Venerable  Bedc, 
made  a  translation  of  the  Gospels,  if  not  the 
whole  Bible,  into  his  native  tongue  The 
whole  Bible  was  translated  into  the  Anglo- 
Sajton  by  order  of  King  Alfred  ;  and  be  him- 
self, about  A,  D  890,  undertook  a  version  of 
the  Psalms,  but  died  before  it  was  completed. 
The  next  complete  translation  of  the  whole 
liible,  including  the  apocryphal  books,  was 
made  by  John  Wiekliffe  into  English  from  the 
Latin,  and  appeared  between  13C0  and  ISSO. 
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fhis  translalion  was  written,  but  not  printed ; 
and  great  objections  were  made  to  it  by  the 
clergy ;  so  that,  in  consequence  of  a  decree 
of  Arundel,  arehhiabop  of  Canterbury,  many 
persona  were  committed  to  the  flumes  for 
reading  Wicklilfe's  translation  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament.  The  only  portion  of 
Wickliffij's  vcrMon  of  the  Scriptures  which 
has  ever  appeared  in  print,  b  the  New  Tes- 
tament, published  in  1731,  by  the  Rev.  John 
Lewis,  minister  of  Margate,  in  Kent.  This 
was  reprinted  several  years  ago,  with  a  life 
of  this  earliest  of  English  reformers,  by  the 
Rev.  H.  Baber,  A.M.,  assistant  librarian 
at  the  British  museum.  For  the  gratiHcation 
of  our  young  readers,  we  shall  tmnscrtbe  the 
Lord's  prayer  in  WtckliSe's  language,  as  a 
curious  specimen  of  the  orthogi'apby  of  the 
times  in  which  this  great  reformer  lived  :  — 


Fa 


Th  kyn  d   1 


t«p        ubu  y  ufny 

A 

K<m        II  \III     W      m 

Ty  d  h      b        E        b 

trn  \  w    T  n         I 

a  p  n        b  h    h         lu 

w  d  h  "e      I  w 

pub  II     b      h        A    w    p        d 

was  disuecsed  at  London  and  Oxford.  Ton- 
Btal,  bishop  of  London,  and  Sir  Thomas 
More,  bought  up  almost  the  whole  impression, 
and  burnt  it  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  The 
venders  were  condemned  by  the  star-chamber 
to  ride  with  their  fares  to  the  horses'  tails, 
with  papers  on  their  heads,  and  with  the 
copies  ttiey  had  dispersed  tied  about  them, 
to  the  standaid  at  Cheapside,  where  they 
wore  compelled  (o  thiow  them  in  the  fii'e. 
The  price,  however,  enabled  Tyndale  to 
proceed,  and,  undismayed,  he  began  to 
translate  the  Old  Testament ;  for  which  he 
was  at  length  seized  in  Flanders,  and,  having 
been  strangled  by  the  common  hangman,  his 
tody  was  consumed  to  ashes. 

Previous  to  the  Keforraation,  in  the  time 
o.  Henry  VIII.,  people  were  so  little  ac- 
quaintetl  with  the  Scriptures,  and  so  ignorant 
even  in  regard  to  the  languages  in  which 
they  were  originally  written,  that  the  strangest 
assertions  were  made.  Upon  the  appearance 
of  the  Scriptures  m  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 


^  nals,    some  individuals   exclaimed  that 
'  there  was  now  a  new  languaee  discovered 


called  Gkeek  of  which 


people 


(1  beware. 


was  that  which  produced  all  heresies ; 
that  in  this  Unguage  was  come  forth  a  book 
called  the  New  Testament,  wluch  was  now 
in  everybody's  hands,  and  was  full  of  briers 
and  thorns.  And  there  had  also  another 
language  now  started  up,  which  they  called 
Hebrew,  and  that  they  who  leamt  it  were 
termed  Hebrews !  " 

When  the  Refonnation  in  England  first 
took  place,  efforts  were  made  to  pi'oinote  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  among  the  common 
people.  Among  other  devices  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  following  curious  one  was  adopted. 
Bonner,  bishop  of  London,  caused  six  bibles 
to  be  chained  to  certain  convenient  places  in 
St.  Paul's  church,  for  all  that  were  so  well 
nclined  to  resort  thither,  together  with  a 
certain  admonition  to  the  rea<lers,  fastened 
upon  the  pillars  to  which  the  bibles  were 
chained,  to  this  tenor :  "  That  whosoever 
came  there  to  read  should  prepare  himself 
to  be  edified,  and  made  the  better  thereby ; 
that  he  should  bring  with  him  di^^rotion, 
lonest  intent,  chaiity,  revei'ence,  and  quiet 
behavior ;  that  there  should  no  nundier 
neet  together  there  as  to  moke  a  multitude  ; 
hat  no  such  exposition  be  made  thereupon 
)ut  what  is  declared  in  the  book  itself ;  that 
t  be  not  read  witli  noise  in  time  of  divine 
service,  or  that  any  disputation  or  contention 
be  used  about  it  ;  that  in  case  they  continued 
their  former  misbehavior,  and  refuse  to 
comply  with  these  directions,  the  king  would 
Ite  forced,  against  his  will,  to  remove  the 
occasion,  and  take  the  bibles  out  of  the 
church." 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Tyntlale,  John 
Rogers,  atlei'waixl  martyr,  finished  the  cor- 
rection of  Tyndale's  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  printed  it  at  Hamburgh, 
under  the  name  of  Thomas  Mathews.  Areh- 
bishop  Cranmer  and  Miles  Coverdalo  further 
corrected  it.  Cranmer  got  it  pi'inted  by 
public  authority  in  England,  and  King 
Henry  ordered  a  copy  of  it  to  be  set  up  in 
every  ehureh,  to  be  read  by  every  one  that 
pleased ;  but,  by  advice  of  the  Uoniish 
bishops,  he  soon  after  revoked  this  order,  and 
prohibited  the  Bible.  When  Corerdale, 
Knox,  Samson,  Goodman,  Gilby,  Cole,  and 
Whittingham,  were  exiles  during  the  perse- 
cution in  the  reign  of  Mary,  they  framed 
another  translation,  with  short  notes,  and  got 
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it  printed  at  Geneva.  It  was  much  valued  1 
by  the  Puritans,  and  in  about  thirty  years 
had  as  many  editions.  The  bishops  being 
displeased  nitb  it,  made  a  new  one  of  their 
own,  whieh  was  read  in  the  churches,  while 
the  Geneva  translation  was  generally  lead  in 
families.  About  1583  Laurence  Thompson 
published  an  English  version  of  the  New 
Testament,  from  the  Latin  translation,  and 
annotations  of  the  learned  Genevan  divine 
Theodore  Besa.  In  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
and  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  English  catholics  at  Bheims  published  a 
version  of  the  whole  Bible,  crowiled  with 
barbarous  terms,  and  accompanied  witli  notes 
calculated  to  snpport  the  doctrines  of  their 
chureh. 

Of  those  who  translated  the  Geneva  bible, 
as  it  is  called,  in  tlie  reign  of  Mary,  besides 
Coverdale,  we  have  their  own  and  contem- 
porary testimony,  that  they  well  understood 
the  grace  and  propriety  both  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  tongue.  A\non|  the  good  He- 
biew  scholars  of  this  peiiifcl,  also,  must  be 
reckoned  Bisliop  Alley,  afterward  one  of  the 
translators  of  the  Bi.<h"[js'  Bible,  who 
the  author  of  a  Hcbraw  grammar,  an 
person  universally  learned,  especially  in 
divinity  and  langnages ;  as  well  as  his  fellow- 
laborer.  Bishop  Benthan,  who,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
is  said  t«  have  addicted  bis  mind  entirely  tc 
the  study  of  theology  and  the  learning  of  the 
Hebrew  language.  To  these  may  he  added 
Bishop  Davies,  another  of  the  translators  of 
the  Bishops'  Bible,  who,  in  the  time  of  Mary, 
fled  from  this  country,  and,  after  his  return 
in  the  following  reign,  served  Wales 
well  as  England,  with  his  assistance  in  trans- 
lations of  the  Bible  from  the  original  into 
the  languages  of  both  countries. 

The  knowledge  of  Hebrew  seems   b 
times  to  have  formed  in  those  days  a  part 
even  of  female  education  for  ladies  of  su 
rior  rank  ;  and,  accordingly,  Pasehali,  in 
translation  of  the  Psalms  from  the  Hebrew 
into  Italian  verse,   dedicated   it  to  Q 
Elizabeth,  as  one  who  was  well  acqumnted 
with  the  eastern  tongues, 

"  Having  entered  upon  the  reign  of  Eli 
abeth,  we  soon  beholil,"  says  Todd,  in  his 
Memoirs  of  Bryan  Walton,  "with  grateful 
admiration,  the  goodly  company  of  those  who 
made  the  present  version  of  our  Bil)le  in  the 
reign  of  her  successor.  Of  these,  several, 
if  they  have  been  eijualled,  hare  not  yet 


excelled  by  any  of  their  countrymen 
riental  learning.  Witli  men  of  similar 
studies  the  liingdom  then  abounded.  Nor 
could  it  well  be  otherwise,  attention  having 
been  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  such  learning 
in  public  schools  (particularly  Merchant- 
Tailors  school) ,  founded  soon  after  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  pursuit  being 
greatly  encouraged  at  both  universities." 

At  the  conference  which  was  held  at 
Hampton  Court,  soon  after  the  accession  of 
James,  for  the  settling  of  an  ecclesiastical 
uniformity  between  the  two  countries  of 
England  and  Scothnd,  the  Puritans  sug- 
gested unanswerable  objections  to  the 
Bishops'  Bible ;  and  the  kmg  simdaily 
objeeied  to  the  Genevan  trantilation  He 
therefore  appointed  fifty  four  learned  persons 
to  translate  the  Scriptures  anew  mto  tngli'-h, 
or,  at  least,  compose  a  better  translation,  out 
of  many.  Seven  of  the  fifty-four  either  died 
or  declined  the  assigned  task.  Forty-seven, 
who  remained,  were  ranged  into  six  divisions, 
every  individual  of  each  division  translating 
the  portion  assigned  to  the  division,  all  of 
which  translations  were  collected  togetlier  ; 
and  when  each  company  had  detennined  on 
t!ie  construction  of  their  part,  it  was  piuposed 
to  the  other  divisions  for  geneial  approbation. 
When  they  met  together,  one  read  the  new 
version,  while  all  the  rest  held  in  their  hands 
either  copies  of  the  oiiginal  or  some  raluahle 
version:  when  tl  ty  ob-eivi-d  anycbjection 
able  passag  the  reiler  pinw  I  till  they 
considered  and  agreed  on  it  They  met  at 
Oxford,  Cauibndj,e  and  \\etm(i^t<,r  be- 
^nning  the  work  in  lbU7  and  after  (he 
expiration  of  three  years  it  wis  hni>,hed,  and 
published  in  1611.  The  Bible,  whieh  is  now 
in  use,  must  bo  pronounced  an  excellent 
worit,  remarkable  for  the  general  fidelity  of 
its  construction,  as  well  as  for  the  simplicity 
of  its  language.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  remarks, 
that  "  those  who  hare  compared  most  of  the 
European  translations  witli  the  original,  have 
not  scrupled  to  say,  that  the  English  tians- 
lation  of  the  Bible,  made  under  the  dii'ection 
of  King  James  the  First,  is  the  most  accu- 
rate and  faithful  of  the  whole.  Nor  is  this 
its  only  praise :  the  translators  have  seized 
the  very  spirit  and  soul  of  the  original,  and 
have  expressed  this  almost  everywhere  with 
pathos  and  energy."  It  is  still  of  public 
authority  in  the  British  dominions ;  and, 
next  to  the  Dutch,  is  perhaps  the  best  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  extant. 
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It  haa  Iwen  asserted  by  Mr.  Bellamy,  n 
some  others,  that  the  authors  of  our   i 
tliorized   translation    confined  themselves 
the  Septuagint  and  the  Vulgate,  and  did  not 
translate  from  the  Hebrew.     This  assertion, 
however,  can    he   at    once   overthrown,   by 
bringing  forward  the  authority  of  the  fiftj-- 
four,  or  rather,  as  seven  of  them  died  before 
the  translation  was  finished,  of  the  forty-a 
learned  men,  as  may  be  seen  by  their  no 
modest  than  dignified  preface,  or  addrei 
the  reader,  inserted  in   the   edition   of  the 
Bible  published  in  the  year  1630,  which  has 
this  satisfactory  passage  among  many  others  : 
"  If  you  ask  what  they  had  before    them, 
truly  it  was  the  Hebrew  test  of  the    Old 
Testament  —  the  Greek  of  the  New." 

Among  those  translators,  two  of  the  most 
noted  for  Hebrew  erudition  were  Dr.  Adrian 
Sara  via,  and  Dr.  Richard  Clarke.  Dr. 
Saravia,  well  known  as  a  Hebrew  critic, 
"was  educated,"  says  Mr.  Todd  in  his  life 
of  Bryan  Walton,  "  in  all  kinds  of  literatui'e 
in  his  younger  days,  espeoialiy  in  several 
languages.  He  was  the  master  of  the  cele- 
bratoil  oriental  scholar,  Nicholas  Fuller,  who 
gratefully  mentions  him  in  the  preface  to  hi.i 
Miscellanea  Tiieolo^oa  ;  and  ho  was  one  of 
those  who  had  successfully  answered  an 
objection  of  tlic  Puritans,  which  they  re- 
vived in  the  conference  at  Hampton  Court, 
in  regard  to  a  vereo  in  the  old  English  ver- 
rion  of  the  Psalms.  Nest  to  him  in  rank  is 
Dr.  Richard  Clarke,  who  thoroughly  un- 
derstood three  languages,  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew.  Christ  College,  n  Cambridge,  of 
which  ho  was  a  fellow,  '  had  a  testimony  of 
bis  learning  in  his  Hebrew  lectures;  so  liad 
the  university,  in  his  disputations  and  ser- 
mons ;  80  had  the  chureh,  when  his  majesty 
(James  the  First)  called  many  to  the  work 
of  the  last  tronalation  of  tlie  English  bible ; 
in  which  number  he  was,  like  one  of  the 
chief  of  David's  worthies,  not  among  the 
thirty,  but  among  the  first  three.'  To  him 
and  to  Dr.  Saravia,  it  appears  that  the  por- 
tion assigned  was  from  the  Pentateuch  to  the 
book  of  Chronicles." 

One  of  the  best  Hebrew  scholars  of  that 
time  was  the  celebrated  Engli-sh  divine  and 
theolo^cal  writer,  Hugh  Broughton,  who 
corresponded  with  a  learned  rabbi  at  Con- 
stantinopie,  and  used  great  exertions  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Jews  there  to  Christianity. 
Mr.  Broughton  was  in  continual  and  most 
bitter  cootroversy  with  the  bishops,  and  was 


not  employed,  as  he  thowght  he  should  have 
been,  in  the  translation  of  the  Bihle.  At 
the  time  when  our  present  version  was  mode, 
he  communicated  many  interpi'etations  to  the 
translators,  which,  as  he  afierwards  complains, 
they  "thrust  into  the  niargent ; "  and  whoever 
compares  the  test  of  our  veraon  with  the  mar- 
ginal readings,  will  be  led  to  regret  that  our 
translators  did  not  associate  him  with  them ; 
though,  it  must  be  confessed,  lie  would  not 
have  proved  a  very  agreeable  fellow-laborer. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  in  rendering  the 
original  test  into  English,  there  are  certain 
words  necessarily  supplied  by  the  translatora, 
in  order  to  moke  out  the  meaning.  These 
supplementary  words  are  printed  in  our  Bible 
in  italic  letters,  to  show  that  they  are  not 
in  the  original.  The  greatest  of  (hose  sup- 
plements occure  in  the  23d  verse  of  the 
second  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  of  John, 
where  the  translators  have  supplied  no  fewer 
than  ten  words,  in  order  to  make  out  what 
they  thought  to  be  the  proper  meaning. 

"  From  the  mutability  of  language,"  says 
Evans,  "  the  variation  of  customs,  and  the 
progress  of  knowledge,  several  passages  in 
the  Bible  requin;  to  he  newly  translated,  or 
materially  coixected.  Hence,  in  the  present 
age,  when  biblical  literature  baa  been  assidu- 
ously cultivated,  different  paits  of  the  sacred 
volume  have  been  translated  by  able  hands. 
The  substituting  a  new  translation  of  the 
Bibie  in  the  room  of  tbe  one  now  in  common 
nse,  has  been  much  debated.  Dr.  Knos,  in 
his  ingenious  essays,  together  with  others, 
argues  against  It ;  while  Dr.  Newcome,  the 
late  Lord  Piimate  of  Ireland,  the  late  Dr. 
Geddes,  of  the  Catholic  persuasion,  and  the 
late  Key.  Gilbert  WakeSehl,  contended 
strenuously  lor  it.  Bishop  Jjowth  and  Pro- 
fessor Marsh  have  pointedly  shown  tlic  neces- 
aty  of  bringing  the  text  of  the  Scriptures,  by 
the  aid  of  ancient  manuscripts  and  versions, 
as  near  as  may  be  to  perfection." 

Ainsworth,  Doddridge,  Macknight,  Lowth. 
Blaney,  and  others,  have  published  new  trans- 
lations of  parts  of  the  sacred  hooks  in 
English;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  many 
improvements  might  be  made  upon  the  present 
authorized  version,  particularly  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Dr.  Alexander  Geddes,  above- 
mentioned,  at  his  decease,  had  proceeded  as 
far  as  the  Psalms  in  the  Translation  of  the 
Old  Testament;  but  many  of  his  variations 
from  the  common  version  are  estrcmely  injodi- 
..    Archbishop  Ncwcomo  and  Mr.  Wake- 
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.  fieU  pnljtished  entire  translations  of  the  New 
Testninent;  and  an  improved  lersion  of  the 
New  Testament,  founded  on  Newcome,  has 
teen  published  by  the  Unitarians,  accom- 
panied with  notes  and  an  excellent  introduc- 


And,  upon  the  whole,  it  may  be 
that,  although  it  is  generally  acknowledged 
that  the  iujproveinenta  in  critical  learning, 
81^  the  discoveriea  io  the  pursuita  of  know- 
ledge, together  with  hundreds  of  manu- 
Bcnpts  that  bave  since  emerged  into  light, 
call  for  a  revision  of  the  present  authorized 
version  ;  yet  such  an  attempt  should  not  be 
rashly  ventured  upon,  and  it  should  not  take 
place  until  the  necessity  of  it  becomes  much 
more  apparent  to  common  apprehension  than 
it  is  lit  preseat. 


THE  APOCRYPHA. 

Ha^-isq  given  an  account  of  the  origjn 
and  literaty  cbaracteristics  of  the  accredired 
and  usually  accepted  books  composing  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  we  now  proceed 
to  offer  a  few  details  relative  to  those  books 
styled  the  Apocrypha,  a  branch  of  the  subject 
possessed  of  considerable  interest,  and  which 
we  shall  treat  in  the  same  measure  of  im- 
partiality.* 

The  term  apocrypha  is  Greek,  signifying 
hidden  or  concealed,  and  is  used  to  deag- 
nate  a  number  of  books,  often  placed  between 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  or  otherwise 
bound  up  with  them.  Some  writers  divide 
the  sacred  books  into  three  classes,  viz.,  the 
canonical,  the  ecclesiastical,  and  the  apocry- 
phal. In  the  first  they  place  those  whose 
authority  has  never  been  questioned  in  the 
catholic  or  universal  eburch  ;  in  the  second, 
those  which  wcro  not  received  at  first,  but 
which  were  nevertheless  read  in  the  puhlie 
assemblies  as  hooks  that  were  useful,  tnough 
they  never  pbced  them  upon  the  same  iboir 
Ing  of  authority  as  the  former ;  and  in  the 
third  they  placed  the  books  which  were  of 
no  authority,  which  could  not  he  made  to 


*  The  relationship  between  the  canonica]  and 
the  apocryphal  boots  was  correcdy  defined  by 
the  ancient  Jewish  synagt^ue,  and  after  it,  by  llie 
ancient  Greek  and  the  modem  Proleecantcharehes, 
in  opposition  to  the  lioman  Catholic  theory.  The 
Apocrypha  serve,  1.  As  a  kind  of  historical  sup- 
plement, being  a  narrative  of  the  kingdom  o! 
Qod  during  the  period  intervening  twtween  the 
Old  and  Kew  Testamentt.    2.   As  a  record  of 


appear  in  public,  bnt  were  kept  hidilen,  and 
were  therefore  called  apocryphal,  tliat  ia, 
concealed,  or  sach  as  could  not  be  used  in 
public. 

The  Apocrypha  consists  of  fourteen  books, 
viz.,  First  and  Second  Esdras,  Tobit,  Ju- 
dith, the  rest  of  the  chapters  of  the  Uook  of 
Esther,  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  Ecclesias- 
ticus,  Bai'uch,  the  Song  of  the  Tliree  Holy 
Children,  the  History  of  Susanna,  the  Story 
of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  the  Prayer  of  Ma- 
nassas, and  the  First  and  Second  Book  of 
the  Slaccabees.  Every  attentive  reader 
must  perceive  that  these  books  want  the 
majesty  of  inspired  scripture  ;  and  that  there 
are  in  them  a  variety  of  things  wicked,  false, 
and  disagreeing  with  the  oracles  of  God. 
None  of  them  were  ever  found  in  the  proper 
Hebrew  tongue ;  and  (hey  were  never  re- 
ceived into  the  canon  of  scripture  by  the 
-Jews,  to  whom  the  oracles  of  God  were  ori- 
ginally conimitled.  They  were  pai-tfy  read 
in  private  by  the  ancient  Christians  as  use- 
ful, but  they  did  not  admit  them  into  the 
eanon  of  sciipture.  None  of  them  are  found 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  canonical  books  by 
Slelita,  bishop  of  Sardis,  in  the  second  cen- 
tury ;  nor  does  Origen  in  the  third,  or 
Epiphanins  in  the  fourth,  in  the  least  ac- 
knowledge their  autlientieity.  One  or  two 
of  the  writers  of  them  also  ask  pardon  if 
they  have  said  any  thing  amiss;  which  clear- 
ly shows  that  they  wei*  not  inspired,  or  at 
least  did  not  consider  themselves  to  be  so ; 
and  therefore  these  books  can  by  no  means 
be  considered  ashaving  a  title  to  form  part 
of  the  word  of  uod.  A  very  simple  analy- 
sis of  the  books  themselves  will  bo  suffleient 
to  demonstrate  this  to  every  attentive  mind. 

I.  It  Is  not  known  at  what  time  the  First 
Book  of  Esdras  was  written,  neither  is  it 
known  who  wa.^  the  author  of  it ;  hut  Pii- 
deaus  considers  it  certain  that  he  wrote  be- 
fore the  time  of  Josephus.  It  was  originally 
to  be  found  only  in  Greek  ;  and  in  tlie 
Alexandrian  manuscript  it  is  placed  before 
the  canonical  Book  of  Ezra,  and  is  there 
called  the  First  Book  of  E^ra,  because  the 


popular  piety,  forming  a  distinct  period  bttween 
the  age  of  the  prophets  and  that  of  the  Now  Testa- 
ment. 3.  To  exhibit  the  characterof  Alexandrian 
Judaism,  though  only  a  part  of  ttiem  ia  derived 
from  that  source.  4.  As  a  background  to  tlic  ean- 
on itself.  5.  For  private  instruction  and  edifi- 
cation,—  Dr.  Lange'a  Gtaeral  iMrodaelioB  to  the 
iS'^ripturta,  p.  14.  A.  B. 
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events  related  In  it  occurred  prior  to  the 
return  from  the  Babylonish  cajjtivity.  In 
eome  editions  of  the  Septua^nt  it  is  called 
the  First  Bixik  of  tlie  Priest  (meaning  Ez- 
ra), the  authentie  book  of  Ezra  being  called 
the  second  book.  In  the  editions  of  the 
Latin  Vulgate  previous  to  the  Council  of 
Trent,  this  and  the  following  book  are  styled 
the  Third  and  Fourth  Books  of  Esdras. 
those  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  being  entitled 
the  first  and  second  books.  This  book  is 
chiefly  historical,  giving  an  account  of  the 
retuiTi  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  cap' 
tivity,  the  building  of  the  temple,  and  the 
re-establishment  of  divine  worship.  It  is, 
in  llict,  nothing  but  a  bad  extract  of  the  last 
two  chapters  of  Chronicles,  and  the  Book  of 
Ezra ;  and  in  a.  great  many  instances  it  even 
contradicts  these.  The  author  fiilsely  makes 
iSorobabel  a  young  man  in  the  days  of  Dari- 
us Hystaspes,  and  Joakim  to  be  his  son ; 
whereas  he  was  the  son  of  Joshua,  the  high- 
priest.  Ho  calls  Darius  king  of  Assyria, 
long  after  that  empire  was  utteily  dissolved  ; 
and  makes  soma  things  to  be  done  under 
Darius  which  were  done  under  Cyrus. 

II.  The  author  of  the  Second  Book  of 
Esdras  is  likewise  unknown.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  originally  wiitten  in  Ureok, 
though  the  original  of  it  has  never  tiecn 
found  but  in  Latin  ;  and  there  is  an  Arabic 
version,  differing  very  materially  from  it, 
and  having  many  interpolations.  Although 
the  writer  personates  Ezra,  it  is  manifest 
ironi  the  style  and  contents  of  his  book,  that 
be  lived  long  after  that  celebrated  Jewish 
reformer.  He  pretends  to  visions  and  reve- 
lations ;  but  they  are  so  fanciful,  indigested, 
ridiculous,  and  absurd,  that  it  is  clear  the 
Holy  Spirit  could  have  no  concern  in  the 
dictating  of  them.  He  believed  that  the  day 
of  judgment  was  at  hand,  and  that  the 
souls  of  good  and  wicked  men  would  all  be 
then  delivered  out  of  hell.  A  groat  many 
rabbinical  fables  occur  in  this  book,  particu- 
lai'ly  the  account  of  the  sis  days'  creation, 
and  the  story  of  Behemoth  (or  Enoch,  as  it 
is  here  called)  and  Leviathan — two  mon- 
strous creatures  that  are  designed  as  a  feast 
for  the  elect  after  the  day  of  resurrection, 
&o.  He  says  tiiat  the  ten  tribes  are  gone 
away  into  a  country  which  he  calls  Arsareth, 
and  that  Ezra  restored  the  whole  body  of  the 
Scriptures,  which  had  been  entirely  lost. 
He  also  speaks  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles in  so  clear  a  manner,  that  the  gospel  it- 


self is  scarcely  more  explicit.  On  these  ac- 
counts, and  from  the  numerous  traces  of  the 
language  of  the  New  Testament,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  which 
are  discoverable  in  this  book,  several  critics 
have  concluded  that  it  was  written  about  the 
close  of  the  first  century,  by  some  converted 
Jew,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Esdras  or 
Ezra. 

III.  The  Book  of  Tobit,  from  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  narrative,  and  the  lessons  of 
piety  and  meekness  which  it  contains,  has 
been  always  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the 
apocryphal  writings.  It  was  first  written  in 
(Jlialdee  by  some  Babylonian  Jew  :  but 
there  is  nu  authentic  information  as  to  his 
name,  or  the  time  when  he  floui'ished.  It 
profespes  to  relate  the  history  of  Tobit  and 
his  family,  who  were  carried  into  captivity 
to  Nineveh  by  Shalmanezer,  being  first 
beo;un  by  ToUt,  then  continued  by  liis  son 
Tobias,  and,  lastly,  finished  by  some  other 
of  the  family,  and  afterward  digested  by  the 
Chaldee  author  into  that  fi>rm  in  which  we 
now  have  it.  Tlie  time  of  this  history  ends 
with  the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  about  six 
hundred  and  twelve  years  before  Christ ; 
but  most  commentators  and  critics  agree  in 
thinking  that  the  book  itself  was  not  written 
till  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hun- 
dred years  before  Christ.  It  has  been  gen- 
erally looked  upon,  both  by  Jews  and  Chi'ia- 
tians,  as  u  genuine  ami  true  histmy ;  but  it 
contains  so  many  rabbinical  fictions,  and  al- 
lusions to  the  Babylonian  demonology,  that 
it  is  much  more  rational  to  suppose  the 
whole  boob  an  entire  fable.  It  is  not  prob- 
able that,  in  the  time  of  Sennacherib  and 
Esarhaddon,  the  father  should  live,  as  ia 
here  said,  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  years, 
and  tlie  son  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven, 
is  certain  no  angel  of  God  could  falsely 
.11  himself  "  Azarias  the  son  of  Ananias," 
.  this  writer  affirms.  The  story  of  Sarah's 
ven  husbands  being  successively  killed  on 
their  marriage-night  by  an  evil  spirit,  and 
of  that  spirit's  being  driven  away  by  the 
smell  and  smoke  of  the  roasted  heart  and 
of  a  fish,  and  bound  in  the  uttermost 
parts  of  Egypt,  or  of  the  angel  Raphael's 
presenting  to  God  the  prayers  of  the  saints, 
with  other  mattters  evidently  fabulous,  are 
quite  sufficient  to  justify  the  rejecting  of  this 
book  entirely  from  the  sacred  canon,  upon 
3  score  of  internal  evidence  alone. 
IV.  The  Book  of  Judith  professes  to  re- 
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late  tbe  defeat  of  the  Assyrians  by  the  Jews, 
tlirough  the  instrumentality  of  their  eountry- 
womap  of  this  name,  who  craftily  cut  off  the 
head  of  Holofernea,  the  Assyiiaa  general. 
This  book  wa3  originally  written  in  C'haldee 
by  some  Jew  of  Babylon,  and  was  thence 
tmnskted  by  St.  Jerome  into  tbe  Latin 
tongue.  Dr.  Pritleaux  refers  this  history 
to  the  time  of  Manasseh  king  of  Judah  ; 
Jahn  assigns  it  to  tbe  age  of  the  Maccabees, 
and  thinks  it  was  written  to  animate  the  Jews 
against  the  Syrians  ;  but  w  many  geograph 
ieal,  historical,  and  ehionologital  difficulties 
attend  this  book,  that  Luthei,  Grotiu",  and 
other  eminent  cntics,  haie  considered  it 
rather  as  a  drama  or  pimble  than  a.  real 
history  It  has  been  received  into  the  canon 
of  seiipture  by  some  as  being  all  true  ,  but, 
on  the  other  band,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
Grotius  that  it  is  entirely  a  paraboiical  fiction, 
written  in  tbe  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphaiies, 
when  he  came  into  Judsea  to  raise  a  perse- 
cution against  the  Jewish  churoh,  an  f  that 
the  design  of  it  was  to  confirm  the  Jcim 
under  that  perseontion,  in  tiieir  h  pe  th  it 
God  would  send  a  deliverer.  Accoiihng  to 
him,  by  Judith  is  meant  Judiea,  wh  th  at 
the  time  of  this  persecution,  was  like  a  d<.s- 
fflate  widow :  that  her  sword  mtans  the 
prayers  of  the  saints  :  that  byBethihi  the 
name  of  tbe  town  which  was  attacked  is 
meant  the  temple,  or  the  house  of  the  Lord  . 
which  b  called  in  Hebrew  Bethel.  Nabu 
chodonoaor  denotes  the  devil,  and  the  king  ' 
dom  of  Assyria  the  devil's  kingilom  pnde  i 
Holofernes,  whose  name  signifies  a  niitiister  I 
of  the  serpent,  means  Antioohus  Epiphanos,  | 
who  was  tiie  devil's  instrument  in  that  per- 
secution, &c.,  &e.  It  is  plain  that  in  this 
way,  by  means  of  a  little  ingenuity,  any  thing 
may  be  made  of  any  thing ;  and  such  con- 
jeotui'es  as  these,  as  an  able  commentator 
remarks,  however  ingenious,  are  better  eal- 
culateii  to  exhibit  the  powers  of  fancy  and 
the  abuse  of  ioaniing,  than  to  investigate 
truth,  or  throw  light  on  what  is  uncertain  and 
obscure.  The  noted  deUverance  mentioned 
in  this  liook  is  there  said  to  have  happened 
after  the  Jews  liad  returned  from  their 
captivity,  and  had  rebuilt  tbe  temple,  and 
yet  it  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  Nehuchudnezzar,  whioh  is  absard ; 
and  it  is  said  that  they  had  no  trouble  for 
^9^ty  years  or  more  after  this  deliverance, 
which  is  equally  absurd,  as  the  Jews  during 
iny  period  of  their  history,  or  indeed  any 


other  nation,  never  enjoyed  a  peace  of  such 
long  continuance.  It  is  quite  iiiipTObublo 
that  a  small  town,  as  Bethulia  is  here  rep- 
resented to  be,  should  stand  out  against  so 
pomeifal  an  army,  or  that  the  death  of  the 


I  should  have  made  all  the  troops 
Eetake  themselves  to  a  shameful  flight.  It 
is  certainly  wiong,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of 
Judith,  to  commend  a  woman  as  a  devout 
fearer  of  the  Lord,  who  was  guilty  of  noto- 
rious lying,  of  acting  the  part  of  a  bawd,  of 
profane  swearing,  of  murder,  and  of  speak- 
ing in  praise  of  that  committed  by  the  patii- 
areh  Simeon,  whom  she  claiias  as  her  an- 
cestor. 

V.  "  Tbe  rest  of  the  chapters  of  the  Book 
of  Esther,  wliich  are  found  neither  in  the 
Hebrew  nor  in  the  Chaldee,"  were  origin  ally 
written  in  Greek,  whence  they  were  trans- 
lated into  Latin,  and  formed  part  of  the 
rtnlic  or  old  Latin  version  in  use  befjre  the 
time  of  Jerome.  Being  there  annesed  to 
the  canonical  Book  of  Esther  tlioy  pa.  -.cd 
without  censure  but  were  rtjccted  by  Jei  roe 
in  his  \er-inn  bei'ausa  he  lonhned  himself 
to  the  Hebrew  '^ciiptures  and  the-n,  cliip- 
tci-s  nevei  wtie  extant  in  the  Hebiew  lin 
guage  Tlity  are  e\ilently  tbe  production 
of  a  Hellenistic  Jew  but  aie  cm  i!u  d 
both  by  Teiomc  and  Grolius  as  a  wj  k  f 
pure  hction  wliith  was  annexed  to  the 
canonical  liool  by  wiy  of  embellishment 
Tram  the  eoincidcncc  between  some  of  thiae 
ajwcryphal  cliapters  and  Josephus  it  his 
been  supposed  thit  they  are  a  compdilion 
trom  the  Jewish  liiatoiim  in d  this  i-nnjce- 
ture  IS  further  conhrmed  by  the  mention  of 
Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra,  wlio  lived  but  a 
short  thne  before  Josephus,  These  adiliiions 
to  the  Book  of  Esther  are  often  cited  by  the 
fathers  of  the  chareh ;  and  the  Council  of 
Trent  has  assigned  them  a  place  among  the 
canonical  books.  * 

The  author  of  these  apocryphal  chapters 
says  many  things  that  are  in  dii'cct  contra- 
diction to  the  inspired  historian  ;  as  when  he 
afBtms  that  the  attempt  made  by  the  eunuchs 
to  take  away  the  life  of  Ahasuerus  was  in 
the  second  year  of  his  reign  ;  that  Jliirdecai 
was  at  the  very  time  rewawled  for  his  dis- 
covery; that  Haman  had  been  advanced 
before  this  event,  and  was  provoked  with 
Mordecai  for  his  discovery  of  tbe  eunuchs ; 


•  Vide  Home's  Introduction  to  the  Scriplup 
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that  Haman  was  a  Macedonian,  and  intended 
to  transfer  the  government  of  Petaia  to  the 
Macedonians.  He  very  stupidly,  also,  rep' 
resents  Abasuerus  loolting  upon  Esther,  "  as 
a  fierce  lion,"  and  jet  "  with  a  countenance 
full  of  grace!  "and  as  calling  the  Jews  "  the 
children  of  the  moat  high  and  most  mighty 
living  God ; "  and  as  ordering  the  heathen 
to  keep  the  feast  of  Purini. 

VI.  The  book  of  "  The  Wisdom  of  Solo- 
tnon  "  was  never  written  by  that  monarch  as 
its  author  falsely  pretends ;  for  it  was  never 
extant  in  Hebrew,  nor  received  into  the  Jew- 
bh  canon  of  scripture,  nor  is  the  style  like 
that  of  Solomna.  It  consists  of  two  parfs  : 
the  first,  which  it  written  in  the  name  of  80I0. 
men,  contains  a  description  or  encouiium  of 
wisdom,  by  which  eimprehenane  term  the, 
ancient  Jews  understood  prudent^  and  fore 
sight,  knowledge  an  1  un  lurstanding  and  es- 
pecially the  duties  of  leli'ion  and  luorility    i 

Tbisdivison  iticl  id  s  the  first  ten  chip 
ters.  The  secon  I  part  compuiing  the  le-it 
of  the  book  treats  on  a  variety  of  topics  I 
widely  diffenngfrim  the  subject  of  the  fii  t  I 
viz.,  reflection^  in  thi,  )i]  toiy  and  oon  i  ict  if 
the  Israelite'!  d  irini;  thi,ir  j  >  iinejings  m  the 
wilderness,  an  I  th  11  subiu  [  len'  pi  meiics 
to  idolatry.  H  iico  th  a  itii  ir  t  il  i.s  occ  i  1  m 
to  inveigh  a^\  ]->t  1 1  ila'ry  the  ongin  »1 
which  he  in  c->  mtt.  in  I  conclules  with 
reflections  01  tha  his  iiy  of  the  peop'e  of. 
God.  His  J.lk^  I  il  interpret  itiona  of  the  I 
Pentateuch,  inl  th-  piecept  whn,h  he  gnea 
to  worship  G  id  bofire  the  nsing  of  the  oun 
have  induced  some  critics  to  think  that  the 
author  was  of  the  Jewish  sect  called  Essene* 

Although  the  fathers  of  the  chureh  and . 
particularly  Jero  iie  umfiinnly  considered  ' 
this  book  as  apociypul  ye  they  rocoia  I 
niended  the  pemsal  of  it  in  consideratnn  ot  | 
the  excellence  of  its  style  The  thinl  (joun 
cil  of  Carthage  held  in  the  yeai  S*)?  pro- 1 
nounced  it  to  be  a  canonical  bo  )k  un  ler  the 
name  of  "  the  Fourth  Book  of  S  demon  | 
and  the  famous  Council  of  Trent  conhitned 
this  deeision  Jerome  mforms  ix!>  thit  several 
writers  of  the  first  three  centuries  ascribed , 
the  authorship  of  it  M  Philo  the  Jew,  a  na- 
tive of  Alexandria  who  flourished  in  the  first 
century ;  and  this  opinion  is  generally  adopt- 
ed by  the  moderns,  on  account  of  the  Pla- 
tonic notions  that  are  discoverable  in  it,  as 
well  as  from  its  general  style,  which  evidently 
shows  that  it  was  the  production  of  a  Hello- 
nistie  Jew  of  Alexandria.     Drusius,  indeed, 


attributes  it  to  anothe  Ph  1  m  e  an  nt 
than  the  person  just  m  n  d  n  1  wl 
cited  by  Josephus ;  b  1  hyp  h 
untenable,  because  th  au  h  f  h  B  k 
of  Wisdom  was  confessedly  either  a  Jew  or 
a  heretical  Christian,  whereas  the  Philo  men- 
tioned by  Drusius  was  a  heathen. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  this  author  had 
read  Plato  and  the  Greek  poets  ;  and  he  em- 
ploys a  great  many  expressions  taken  from 
them,  such  as  Ambrosia,  the  river  of  forget- 
fulness ;  the  kingdom  of  Pluto,  &c. ;  as  also 
several  words  borrowed  from  the  Grecian 
games,  which  were  not  in  use  till  long  after 
the  time  of  SotomoD,  whose  name  he  as- 
sumes A  great  many  of  his  phrases  seem 
to  be  t-iken  o»t  of  the  Prophets  and  even 
from  the  New  Teitament  TliLro  are  namer 
ous  pa-aages  in  tlie  bool  end  ntly  borrowed 
fiom  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  leiciinah  , 
paiticularly  in  the  thiileenth  chapf4,i  wiere 
there  are  no  less  thjo  nine  M-i-sea  phinly 
copied    from    the    forty  fourth    chiptei    of 

leanh 

This  author  bungs  forward  mnny  things 
that  arecontriry  both  to  the  word  of  ins])i 
rtti  n  and  to  e  in  non  ^en^L  He  condemns 
tht  ininiige  bed  as  sinful  and  also  e\clii  ks 
1  istaidi  from  the  hopes  of  sdiation  ha 
t  il  s  as  if  souls  were  lodged  in  bo  hrs  ac- 
Go  ding  to  tliLir  former  merits ,  m  i  it-s  the 
muider  of  A.h  1  the  ciu-^e  of  1 10  fl  ki1  ,  rep- 
resents the  Ijjyptuns  as  bumg  pi  i^ue  1  en 
tuely  by  tliui  wn  uliU  thit  ii  ti  s.iy  by 
the  beists  which  they  woi^hijipa!  though 
it  13  certain  they  neier  woi'^luppol  Jfogs 
hniils  or  lice  He  also  cills  the  dnine 
Lngoi  or  seoinl  person  of  the  Tiinity  a 
I  ipor  or  steam  with  many  othnr  things  that 
are  evidently  abiurd 

The  sevi  nth  Imok  of  the  Vpncrypha  \% 
entitled  The  Wialoin  of  Ji,s  is  the  ^on  cf 
birieh  or Ect,!e-i isticus  'winch  hlethepre- 
ceding  his  sometimes  been  considered  as  the 
production  of  King  Solomon ,  whence  tiie 
council  of  Carthige  deemed  it  cin  meal 
under  the  title  of  the  Pifth  Bm  k  of  S  do  no  1 
ind  their  decision  wis  odipted  ly  th  i  in 
cil  of  Trent.  It  is,  however,  manifest,  th^tit 
was  not,  and  could  not  be  written  by  Solomon, 
because  in  it  allusion  is  made  to  the  captivity ; 
although  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  author 
collected  some  scattered  sentiments  ascrilied 
tu  Solomon,  which  he  arranged  with  the  other 
materials  be  had  selected  isye  his  work. 
Sonntag    is  of  opinion  that  this  book  is  a 
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collection  of  fragmenla,  or  miscellaneous 
hints  for  a  large  work,  planned  out  and 
begun,  l)ut  not  cumpieted.  BVom  the  hook 
itself  it  appears  that  it  was  written  hy  a 
person  of  the  nanje  of  Jesus  the  Son  of 
Siracli,  who  had  travelled  in  pursuit  of 
knowledge.  By  reading  the  Scriptures,  and 
other  gooil  hooks,  he  attained  a  consideraMe 
Bhare  of  wisdom  ;  and  by  collecting  the  grave 
and  short  sentences  of  such  as  went  before 
him,  and  adding  sundry  of  his  own,  be 
endeavored  to  produce  a  work  of  instruction 
that  might  be  useful  to  his  countrymen. 

This  book  was  originally  written  in 
Hebrew,  or  rather  the  Syro-Cbaldaic  dialect 
then  in  use  in  Jud^a  about  the  year  232 
before  Christ,  when  the  author  was  probably 
about  seventy  years  of  age.  Jesus,  his 
gj'andson,  who  is  also  called  The  Son  of 
Siraek,  translated  it  into  Greek  during  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  king  of  i^pt, 
about  140  years  before  Christ,  for  the  use 
of  the  Hellenistjcal  Jews,  among  whom  he 
had  settled  in  Alexandria.  The  Hebrew 
original  is  now  lost ;  but  it  was  estant  in  the 
time  of  Jerome,  for  he  tells  us  that  he  had 
seen  it  under  the  title  of  The  Parables; 
but  he  says  that  the  common  namo  of  it  in 
Greek  was  The  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of 
Sirach.  The  Latin  version  of  this  book  has 
more  in  it  than  the  Greek,  several  particulars 
being  inserted  which  are  not  in  the  other. 
These  seem  to  have  been  interpolated  by  the 
first  author  of  that  version;  but  now  the 
Hebrew  being  lost,  the  Greek,  wliich  has 
been  made  from  it  by  the  grandson  of  the 
author,  must  stand  fi>r  the  original,  and  from 
that  the  English  translation  has  been  made. 
From  the  enpposed  resemblance  of  this  book 
to  that  of  Ecclesiastes,  it  has  received  from 
the  Latin  translator  the  title  of  Eeclesiaf 
ticus,  by  which  name  it  is  most  generally 
known  and  referred  to. 

Ecclesiasticus  is  considered  by  far  the  best 
of  all  the  apocryphal  books.  The  ancients 
called  it  Panarelon,  that  is,  The  Treasury  of 
Yirtue,  as  supposing  it  to  contain 
leading  to  every  virtue.  It  has  met  with 
general  esteem,  also,  in  most  of  the  western 
churches,  and  was  introduced  into  the  public 
service  of  the  Church  of  England  by  the 
compilers  of  its  Liturgy,  It  was  freq^uently 
cited  by  the  fathers  of  the  church  under  the 
titles  of  "The  Wisdom  of  Jesus,"  "Wis- 
dom," "  The  Treasures  of  all  the  Virtues," 
or  "Logos,  the  Discourse;"  and  in  those 


times  it  was  put  into  the  bands  »f  catechu- 
mens, 01  young  Christians  under  examina- 
tion, on  account  of  the  edifying  nature  of  its 


VIII.  The  Book  ot  "  Baruch  "  is  not 
extant  in  Hjbrew,  and  only  in  Greek  and 
Syriac ;  but  in  whitt  lanifuuge  it  was  oiigi- 
nally  written  it  is  now  inipussible  to  ascertain. 
Grotius  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  an  entire 
fiction,  and  that  it  was  composed  by  some 
Hellenisfical  Jew,  under  the  name  of  Ba- 
ruch. The  principal  subject  of  the  book  is 
an  epistle,  pretended  to  bo  sent  by  Jehoiakim 
and  the  captive  Jews  in  Babylon,  to  their 
brethren  in  Judah  and  Jerusalem  ,  and  the 
last  chapter  contains  an  epistlt  which  falsely 
bears  the   name    of    Jeremiah      This    baa 

^er  been  considei'ed  as  a  canonical  book, 
either  by  the  Jews  or  the  Christians ;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  little  else  than  an  arrant  t-o 
It  al>sunlly  pretends  to  have  been 
written  by  Baruch  at  Babylon,  when  it  if 
probable  he  never  went  thiiher  :  that  it  was 
read  lo  Jechoniab  at  the  river  Sud,  which 

nowhere  else  mentioned  ;  nor  could  Jecho- 
niab hear  it  there,  when  be  was  confined  in 
It  mentions  a  collection  to  buy 
sacrifices,  gathered  by  the  captives  in  Baby- 
lon, and  sent  to  Joiikim  the  piiei-t,  along 
with  the  sacred  vessels  which  Zodekiah  had 
niade ;  but  h(iw  could  the  captives  newly 
enslaved  in  Babylon  be  able  to  make  col- 
lections? How  could  they  send  it  lo  a  high- 
priest  that  did  not  then  exist?  How  could 
the  sacred  vessels  which  Zedekiah  made  be 
retumcd  from  Babylon,  when  it  docs  not 
appear  that  he  made  any?  Or  how  could 
they  he  returned  before  they  were  carried 
away,  along  with  himself  ?  The  author 
boiTOWS  a  variety  of  expressions  from  Baniel, 
and  must  therefore  have  lived  after  Baruch 
was  dead.  The  epistle  atieribed  to  Jeremiah 
is  neither  written  in  his  style,  nor  at  all  in 
the  style  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  it  ridic- 
ulously turns  the  sereniy  years  of  the  cap- 
tivity into  seven  generations.* 

IX.  "  The  Song  of  the  Three  Children  in 
the  Furnace  "  is  placed  in  the  Greek  version 
of  Daniel,  and  also  in  the  Vulgate  Latin 
version,  between  the  twenty-third  and  twenty- 
fourth  verses  of  the  thii-d  chapter.  It  ia 
partly  a  poor  imitation  of  the  148th  Psalm, 
and  partfy  deprecatory,  not  at  all  suited  to 

"  Bron-n's    Dietionarj-    of    the    Bible,    art 
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Buch  3  deliverance.  It  does  not  appear  to 
have  ever  been  estant  in  Hebrew ;  and  al- 
though it  has  met  with  a  good  deal  of  appro- 
bation for  the  piety  of  its  sentiments,  it  was 
never  admitted  to  be  canonical,  until  it 
waa  recognized  by  the  couDuil  of  Trent. 
The  account  of  the  ilume  streaming  above 
the  furnace  "  forly-and-nine  cubits,"  and  of 
the  angel's  "  smiting  the  flume  out  of  the 
oven,  and  making  a  moist  whistling  wind  in 
it,"  seems  entirely  fabulous  and  romautie; 
nor  is  it  very  consistent  with  the  account  of 
the  fire's  bosening  their  hands.  The  fif- 
teenth verse  contains  a  direct  falsehood  ;  for 
it  asserts  that  there  was  no  prophet  at  that 
time,  when  it  is  well  known  that  Daniel  ami 
Ezckiel  both  esercisod  the  prophetic  ministry 
then  in  Babylon.  Tliis  apocryphal  fragment 
is,  therefore,  most  probably  the  production  of 
some  Hellenistic  Jew.  The  hymn  resetiililing 
the  hutidred  and  forty-eighth  Psalra,  which 
commences  at  the  29th  vi^rse,  was  so  approved 
of  by  the  compilers  of  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Gharch  of  lilugland,  that  they  appointed  ic  to 
be  used  instead  of  the  Te  Deum  dui'ing  Lent. 
X.  "The  History  of  Susanna"  has  al- 
ways been  lreate<l  with  some  respect,  but  hns 
never  been  considered  as  canonical,  thougli 
the  coanoil  of  Trent  admitted  it  into  tlic 
number  of  the  sacred  books.  It  is  evi- 
dently, like  the  rest,  the  wot'k  of  some  Hel- 
lenistic Jew,  and  in  tl»e  Vulgate  version  it 
fiinns  the  thirteenth  cliapter  of  the  Book 
of  Daniel.  In  tlie  Septuagint  version  it  is 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  that  book.  La- 
my,  and  some  other  modern  critics  alter  Juli- 
us Africanus  and  Origen,  consider  it  to  be 
both  spurious  and  fabulous.  Th»t  it  was 
ori^nally  written  in  Gj'eek,  is  manifest  in 
the  punishment  pronounced  on  the  eldei's, 
from  the  play  which  is  made  upon  the  Greek 
names  of  the  mastio  and  holm  trees,  under 
which  they  said  they  found  Susanna  and  the 
young  man  together.  It  is  evidently  absurd 
to  affirm,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  captiv- 
ity, Joachim,  the  husband  of  Susanna,  was 
become  exceedingly  rich ;  that  there  were 
Jewish  judges  with  the  power  of  life  and  death. 
in  Chaldea ;  that  Daniel,  who  was  bi'ed  in  the 
court,  had  leisure,  or  being  so  young,  was 
admitted  to  be  a  judge  ;  that  Susanna  went 
into  her  garden  to  wash  at  noonday,  and  did 
it  without  searching  if  anybody  was  there ; 
or  that  the  elders  attempted  to  force  her, 
when  they  could  not  but  every  moment  ex- 
pect the  return  of  her  mdds. 


XI.  "  The  History  of  the  Destnietinn  of 
Bel  and  the  Dragon  '  is  a  still  nioi'e  roman- 
tic story.  It  is  not  estant  in  either  the  He- 
brew or  the  Clialdee  language,  and  it  was 
always  rejected  by  the  Jewish  churah.  Je- 
rome gives  it  no  better  title  than  that  of  The 
Fable  of  Bel  and  the  Di'agon ;  nor  has  it 
obtained  more  credit  with  poj.tei'ity,  except 
with  the  lathers  of  the  council  of  Ti-ent,  wiio 
del«rmined  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  canonical 
scriptures.  It  forms  the  fonrteentlt  chajitcr 
of  Daniel  in  the  Latin  Tulgate ;  in  the 
Greek  it  was  called  the  Prophecy  of  ilaliak- 
kuk,  the  son  of  -lesus,  of  the  ti'il»e  of  Levi ; 
but  this  is  evidently  false,  for  th^it  prophet 
lived  before  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
the  events  pretended  to  have  taken  place  in 
this  fubie  are  assigned  to  the  time  of  Cyrus. 
There  are  two  Greek  texts  of  this  fragiiient, 
that  of  the  Septuagint,  and  that  found  in 
Theodotian's  Greek  version  of  Daniel. 

The  design  of  this  tiction  is  to  render  idol- 
atiy  ridiculous,  and  to  exalt  the  true  God ; 
but  the  author  bus  destroyed  the  illut^ion  of 
hi.s  fiction,  by  trans]mning  to  Babylon  the 
worship  of  animals,  which  was  never  prac- 
tised in  that  country.  It  is  also  quite  im- 
probable that  Cyrus,  a  Persian,  would  wor- 
ship a  Babylonian  idol ;  nay.  an  idol  that 
wrw  broken  to  pieces  at  the  tukingof  the  city ! 
It  is  absurd  to  imagine  that  a  man  of  his 
sen:«  coulil  believe  an  image  of  hrass  and 
chiy  did  really  eat  and  drink  !  How  pitiful, 
for  Daniel  to  discover  the  coming  of  the 
priests  to  devour  (he  provisions,  by  making 
the  king's  servants  struw  ashes  on  the  floor, 
when  the  priests  might  so  easily  perceive 
them,  or  the  servants  so  readily  iufonn  con- 
cerning them  !  It  is  alwnrd  to  suppose  that 
the  newly -conquered  Babylonians  should,  by 
menaces,  oblige  Cyrus  to  deliver  up  h» 
beloved  Duiiiol  to  them,  to  be  cast  into  the 
den  of  lions;  or  that  Haliakkuk  should  be 
then  alive  to  bring  him  food  ;  or  (hat  Cyrus 
should  be  seven  days  liefore  he  went  to  the 
den.  to  see  what  was  become  of  his  favorite 

XII.  "The  Prayer  of  Manass«s,'*  king 
of  Judah,  when  be  was  holden  -captive  in 
Babylon,  never  appeared  in  the  Hebrew 
language,  and  seems  to  be  the  proiluct  of  some 
Pharisaical  spirit.  It  was  never  recognized  as 
canonical,  and  is  rejected  as  spui'ious  even 
by  the  Church  of  Home.  It  can  not  be 
traced  to  a  higher  source  than  the  Vulgata 
LatJn  version ;  and,  therefore,  it  has  no  claim 
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to  be  considered  as  the  original  prayer  whici, 
Id  tlio  Book  of  Chronicles,  Manasseh  is 
mentioned  to  have  made,  and  wbich  it  pre- 
tends to  be.  The  author  speaks  of  just 
persons,  sucii  as  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
as  being  without  sin,  and  not  called  to  re- 

XIII.  The  Books  of  the  "Maccabees" 
aie  thus  denomioated,  because  they  relate 
the  patriotic  and  gallant  exploits  of  Judas 
Maccabeus  and  his  brethren.  The  Macca- 
bees arose  in  defence  of  their  brethiian  the 
Jews,  during  the  dreadful  persecutions  to 
which  they  were  subjected,  on  account  of 
their  reUgioD,  under  Aatiochus  Epipbanes, 
king  of  Syria,  about  100  years  before 
Christ.  The  most  likely  derivation  of  the 
title  Maccabees,  is  that  which  takes  it  from 
the  motto  put  by  Judas  in  his  standard,  be- 
ing this  Hebrew  sentence,  taken  out  of  Es- 
odus  xvi.  11,  Mi  Camo-ka  Baellm  Jehovah, 
that  is,  "  Who  is  like  unto  thee  among  the 
gods,  0  Jeliovah  V"  wliich  being  written 
like  the  S.  P.  Q.  R.,  Serwtus  Populusque 
Romanus,  on  the  Roman  standards,  by  an 
abbreviation  fonned  by  tlie  hiitial  letters  of 
these  words  put  together,  made  the  artifi- 
cial word  Muccabi ;  and  hence  all  who 
fought  un<ler  that  standard  were  called 
Maccabees  or  Maccabeans. 

The  Fu'Bt  Book  of  Maccabees  is  a  very 
valuable  historical  monument,  written  with 
great  accuracy  and  fidelity,  on  vliich  even 
more  reliance  may  be  placed  than  on  the  wiitr 
ings  of  Josephus,  who  has  borrowed  some  of 
his  materials  from  it,  and  has  frequently  mis- 
taken its  meaning.  It  is,  Indeed,  an  ex- 
cellent history,  and  comes  the  nearest  to  the 
style  and  manner  of  the  sacred  bl^toricai 
writings  of  any  extant.  It  was  written 
originally  in  the  Chaldee  language  of  the 
Jerusalem  dialect,  which  was  the  language 
epoken  in  Judsea,  from  the  return  of  the 
Jews  thither  from  the  Babylonish  captivity ; 
and  it  was  extant  in  this  Syro-Chaldaic  lan- 
guage in  the  time  of  Jerome,  for  he  tells  us 
Siat  be  had  seen  it.  The  title  which  it  then 
bore  was,  The  Sceptre  of  the  Prince  of  the 
Sons  of  God  :  a  title  whicl)  is  certainly  suit- 
able to  the  character  of  Judas,  who  was  a 
valiant  commander  of  the  persecuted  Israel- 
ites. It  contains  the  history  of  the  Jews 
under  the  government  of  the  priest  Matthias 
and  Ills  sons,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Antiochua  Epiphanes  to  the  death 
of  Simon  Maccabeus,  a  period  of  about  thir- 


ty four  years  The  author  of  this  book  is 
not  certainly  known  :  some  conjecture  that 
It  was  wntten  by  John  Hyroanus,  the  son 
uf  Simon  who  was  prince  and  high-priest  of 
the  Jewj  for  neaily  thirty  years,  and  wlio 
commenced  his  government  at  the  time 
wlien  this  history  ends ;  by  others  it  is  as- 
cribed to  one  of  the  Maccabees,  and  many 
are  of  opinion  that  it  was  compiled  by  the 
men  of  the  great  synagogue.  It  is,  how- 
ever, most  probable  that  it  was  composed  in 
the  time  of  John  Hyrcanns,  when  the  wars 
of  the  Maccabees  ai'e  teniiinated,  either  by 
Hyrcanus  himself,  or  by  some  persons  em- 
ployed by  him.  There  is  both  a  Greek 
and  a  Latin  translation  of  it,  from  the  S3T0- 
Chaldaie  ;  and  our  English  version  is  made 
from  the  Greek. 

There  are  many  things  in  this  book  which 
show  that  it  was  not  written  by  inspiration. 
The  writer  often  observes,  that  there  was  no 
prophet  in  his  times ;  and,  indeed,  he  has 
blundered  into  several  mistakes ;  as,  that 
Alexander  the  Great  parted  his  kingilom 
among  his  honorable  servants  while  he  was 
yet  alive ;  that  Antiochus  the  Great  was 
lakon  alive  by  the  Kcnians ;  that  they  gave 
India  and  Media,  parts  of  his  kingdom,  to 
Eumeue^,  king  of  Pergaraus ;  tliat  the 
Eoman  senate  consisted  of  320  persons ; 
that  Alexander  Balas  was  the  son  of  Antio- 
chua Epiphanes  and  sevLial  others  whith 
art,  palpiblv  abaurd 

XIV  The  Second  Book  of  Alicca 
bees  IS  a  histoij  of  hfteen  years  from  the 
execution  of  the  commis-ion  of  Hdiodorus 
who  was  '*nt  Ij  bi.leut.u8  to  bring  iway 
tlie  tieauit-s  of  the  temple  to  the  iictoiy 
obtained  by  Judas  Mattabtus  tvLr  Ni<,a 
nor  that  b  from  the  year  of  thp  wuld 
8tJi8  te  3^43  It  commences  with  two 
epistles  sent  from  the  Jews  of  Jeiu-akm  to 
those  of  Vlesandria  and  throurhout  E^ypt 
eshorting  them  to  observe  the  feast  of  the 
dedicition  of  the  new  altar  erected  by  Ju 
d  IS  M  ucal>eus  on  his  punfying  the  teui]  le 
The  second  of  the=e  epiatles  1  not  only  wiit 
ten  m  the  name  of  Judas  Mjcoabcus  ulio 
was  slain  thirty  six  years  before  but  also 
cont  una  ^uch  f.ibulous  and  absurd  stuff  as 
could  never  have  been  wiitten  ly  the  gicat 
council  of  the  Jewa  aasembled  at  JcrUbukm 
for  the  whole  nation,  as  tbis  pretends  to  be. 
The  epistles,  which  are  confessedly  spuri- 
ous, are  followed  by  the  author's  preface  to 
his  history,   wbich  is  an  abridgmeot  of  a 
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lar^r  work,  compiled  by  ono  Jasoa,  a  Hel- 
lenistic Jew  of  Cyvene,  who  wrote  in  Greek 
the  history  of  Judaa  Maccabeus  and  his 
brethren,  and  an  account  of  the  wars  against 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  bis  son  Eupator, 
in  five  books.  The  entire  work  of  Jason 
has  lon^  sinte  perished  ;  and  Dr.  Prideaux  is 
of  opinion  that  the  author  of  this  second 
book  of  Maccabees  was  a  Hellenistic  Jew  of 
Alexandria,  becikuse  he  makes  a  distinction 
between  the  temple  in  Egypt  andthat  at  Jeru- 
ealera,  calling  the  latter  "the  Great  Temple." 

The  cojnpilation  of  tliia  unknown  author 
is  by  no  means  equal  in  accuracy  to  the  First 
Book  of  the  Slaceabees,  which  it  contradicts 
in  several  instances ;  it  is  not  arranged  in 
chronological  order,  and  sometimes  alsi3  it  is 
at  variance  with  the  inspired  writJn»s.  The 
author  concludes  it,  begging  excoae  if  he  had 
said  any  thing  unbecoming  the  story  ;  and, 
indeed,  he  had  rea.wQ  to  do  so,  consider- 
ing wliat  a  number  of  false  and  wicked 
things  he  retails :  as,  that  Judas  Maccabeus 
was  alive  in  the  138th  year  of  the  Se- 
leucidie,  when  he  died  in  the  152d;  that 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  was  killed  at  the 
temula  of  Nauea,  in  Persia,  whereas  he 
died  on  the  frontiers  of  Babylon,  of  a 
terrible  disease;  that  Nehemiah  built  the 
second  temple  and  altar,  whereas  they 
were  built  sixty  years  before  he  came  from 
Persia ;  that  Jeremiah  hid  the  tabernacle, 
ark,  and  altar  of  incense,  in  a  cave ;  thut 
Persepolis  was  in  being  one  hundred  yeaw 
after  Alesander  had  burnt  it  to  ashes  ;  that 
Judas  did  well  in  offering  prayers  and  sac- 
rifices to  ma!<e  reconciliation  for  the  dead ; 
and  that  Rasis  did  well  in  murdering  him- 
self to  escape  the  fury  of  the  Syrians. 

The  name  of  Maccabees  was  first  given 
to  Judas,  the  son  of  Matthias,  the  priest  of 
Modin,  and  his  brethren,  for  the  reason 
which  has  been  already  mentioned ;  and, 
therefore,  the  two  books  just  spoken  of, 
which  ffive  (is  an  account  of  their  actions,  are 
called  the  First  and  the  Second  Book  of  the 
Maccaliees.  But  because  they  were  suf- 
ferers in  the'  cause  of  their  religion,  others 


by  their  sufferings  bore  witness  to  the  truth, 
were  in  after  times  called  also  Maccabees 
by  the  Jews.  For  this  reason,  other  two 
books,  giving  an  account  of  other  persecutions 
endured  by  the  Jews,  are  found  under  the 


title  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Bookn  of  the 
Maccabees.  The  Third  Book  contains  the 
history  of  a  persecution  intended  against 
tlie  Jews  in  l-gypt  by  Ptolemy  Philopator, 
but  which  was  miiBculously  prevented. 
From  its  style,  this  book  appears  to  have 
been  written  by  some  Alexandrian  Jew ;  it 
abounds  with  absui-d  fiihles.  With  regiii'd 
to  its  subject,  It  ought  in  strictness  to  be 
called  the  First  Book  of  Blaccabees,  as  the 
event  it  professes  to  relate  occurred  before 
the  achievements  of  that  heroic  family ;  but 
as  it  is  of  less  authority  and  repute  than  the 
other  two,  it  is  reckoned  after  them.  It  is 
found  in  most  ancient  manuscripts  of  the 
Greek  Septuagint,  partioularly  in  the  Alex- 
andrian and  Vatican  manu^'oripts ;  but  it 
was  never  inserted  in  the  Latin  Vulgate, 
nor  in  our  English  Bibles. 

Of  the  Fourth  Book  of  the  Maccabees 
very  little  is  known.  It  is  destitute  of  ev- 
ery internal  mark  of  credibility,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as  the  book  " 
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ascribed  to  Josephus  by  Philostratus,  Euse- 
biuK,  and  Jerome.  It  is  extant  in  some 
Greek  manuscripts,  in  which  it  is  placed 
after  the  three  books  of  Maccabees.  Dr. 
Lardner  thinks  it  is  the  work  of  some  un- 
known Christian  writer.  Tlio  history  con- 
tained in  it  extends  to  aluiut  lUO  years : 
beginning  at  Seleiicus's  ottcmpt  to  pillage 
the  temple,  and  ending  just  before  the  birth 
of   Jesus  Clirist. 

Upon  the  whole,  in  regard  to  these  apoo- 
ryphal  botiks,  it  ia  to  be  observed,  they 
a[)j)oar  t»  have  been  entirely  the  work  of 
Hellenistic  Jews,  and  quite  destitute  of  any 
proper  claim  to  the  authority  of  iaspiration. 
The  Jews,  after  their  return  from  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity  to  the  time  of  our  Saviour, 
were  much  given  to  religious  romances ;  and 
of  this  sort  the  greater  part,  if  not  ail,  of 
these  books  are  to  be  accounted.  Thej 
were  never  extant  in  Hebrew,  ncitlier  are 
they  quoted  in  the  New  Testament,  or  by 
the  Jewish  writers,  Philo  and  Jnsephus; 
on  the  contrary,  they  contain  many  tilings 
which  are  fcbulous,  folse,  and  contradictory 
to  the  canonical  soriptures.  They  are  never- 
theless possessed  of  some  value  as  ancient 
writings,  which  threw  considerable  light  upon 
the  phraseology  of  Scripture,  and  upon  the 
history  and  manners  of  the  cost. 
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CHAPTER    I. 


THE   CREATION.  —  FALL  OP  MAN. 


THE  first  transnction  recorded  in  history 
is  TUB  CREATION  OF   THE   WORLD.       "  1(1 

the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and 
the  earth."  Gen.  i.  1.  This  work  is  worthy 
tlie  amazing  power  of  that  Supreme  Being 
by  whom  it  was  executed.  The  idea  of 
(n-eution  is  truly  sublime.  It  is,  indeed,  eo 
vast  that  ancient  as  well  as  some  modern 
philosophers  have  denied  the  possibUity  of 
creation,  and  hence  have  invested  matter 
with  the  attribute  of  eternity,  making  it 
coeval  with  God- 

From  the  infallihle  testimony  of  God,  we 
infer  that  the  material  elements,  of  which 
organic  forms  and  worlds  are  composed,  were 
the  product  of  the  same  creative  power,  so 
oleai'ly  seen  and  understood  by  the   things 


that  i 
Heb.  J 


1   made.      So   i 


\  the  apostle, 


•  The  Mosaic  record  of  the  creation,  as  con- 
tnincil  in  the  first  chnplur  of  Genesis,  has  heen  the 
Biilijii't  of  claliorate  and  eamost  invcstigstion  by 
Clirifltian  interpreters  and  scholars  in  all  ages. 
Tlie  devGlo)inictits  of  modern  science  were  at  one 
time  viewed  with  jealons  apprehension  by  friends 
ol'ihe  Bililc,  lest  ihey  might  be  foand  lo'  conflict 
wittt  ihc  inspired  volnme.  Bnt  (he  more  thor- 
ongli,  patient,  and  protracted  the  investigntions  of 
science,  the  more  it  is  found  to  be  in  harmony 
with  Revelation. 

The  relation  of  geology  to  the  cosmogony  of  the 
Bible  has  been  discnssed  by  able  and  learned 
Christian  scholars  and  philosophers  of  onr  day  ; 
end  the  light  elicited  hy  them  in  the  progress  of 
their  researches  confirms  the  credibility,  and  re- 
veals the  illvine  philosophy,  of  the  BubliniB  and 
wondcrfnl  account  of  tlie  work  of  creation. 


In  the  book  of  Genesis,  the  "  beginning  " 
of  every  thing  is  ascribed  to  the  creative 
power  of  God  ;  and  we  are  informed  that 
over  the  formless  and  chaotic  earth,  darkness 
reigned,  and  ' '  that  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  " 
or  brooded  "upon  the  face  of  the  water.i." 
bringing  order  out  of  confusion,  light  out 
of  darkness,  and  this  beauteous  earth  into  a 
fit  condition  for  the  residence  of  man,  and 
the  subsistence  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life.*  The  Almighty  architect  said,  "Let 
THERE  BE  Light,  and  there  was  Liciir." 
With  respect  to  this  expression,  Longinus, 
tliat  great  judge  of  the  beautiful  anil  sub- 
lime, says,  '■  It  is  the  most  nohlo  and  lofty 


The  reader  who  may  he  interested  in  this  sab- 
jeet  is  referred  to  a  siipptemenlal  article  annexed 
lo  the  first  chapter  of  the  work,  preuarcil  ex- 
pressly for  it  hy  Prof.  C.  H,  Hitchcock  of  New 
Vork,  formerly  of  Amherst  Collope,  by  re<iuest 
of  the  editor.  This  article  contains  a  clear  and 
scientific  exposition  of  the  Mosaic  cosmology. 
Showing  the  coincidence  of  the  fads  of  geofogi/,  ai 
riov  admitted,  with  the  record  in  Oemsis.  The 
conclusion  to  which  the  writer  comes,  nnd  in 
which  several  of  the  most  distinguished  p;ologists 
concur,  confirms  the  divine  inspiration  and  verity 
of  that  record ;  showinsthatitisastructoscience 
as  it  ia  to  relij^on;  fliat  it  is  both  true  ami 
divine.  As  Prof.  Dana  snys,  "It  is  a  dei-lamtion 
of  authorship,  both  of  creation  and  the  Bit)lc,  on 
the  first  page  of  the  sacred  volume."  —  A.  B. 
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example  of  snblimltj  (bat  imagiQatioit  can 
couceive  ;  it  comniauils  tilings  into  esistencc, 
speaks  witli  the  voice  of  supernatural  author- 
ity, and  isthe  language  of  God."  "And  God 
saw  ihc  light  that  it  was  good,  and  he  divided 
the  light  from  the  darkness,  calling  the  light 
day^  and  (he  darkness  njghc ;  and  the  even- 
ing and  the  morning  were  the  first  daj." 
Sui'prising  display  of  Omnipotence  to  illu- 
minate a  whole  system  in  so  short  a  time, 
and  appoint  the  proper  portions  of  light  and 
daikness  to  every  part  of  the  universe  ! 

Who,  with  an  intelligent  mind  and  a 
sensitive  heart,  can  look  upon  the  glorious 
scenes  and  objects  around  liim,  without  emo- 
tion ;  and,  if  piety  be  an  inmate  of  his 
bosom,  without  adoring  reverence  and  filial 
love  to  Him  who  made  them  all  ?  And  jet 
it  is  most  true  that  the  beautiea  and  sublim- 
ities of  the  natural  world  are  exhibited  in 
vain  to  the  generality  of  mankind.  Engaged 
in  other  pursuits,  or  degraded  by  evil  pas- 
sions, or  besotted  by  self-indulgence,  the 
most  niagnificent,  and  the  most  soothing 
scenes  which  mark  the  power  or  the  good- 
ness of  OoD,  are  equally  unnotio«d  and 
despised  by  many  who  ought  to  feel  most 
interested  in  them. 


ighty 

That,  ever  busy,  wheels  the  silent  spheres,  — 
And  as.  on  earth',  this  grataful  clianf^  revolvea, 
With  truiisport  tuui'lies  all  [he  springs  of  life." 

The  waters  being  still  dispersed  over  the 
face  of  cliaoH,  the  Almighty  was  pleased 
to  separate  them  from  each  other,  and  restrain 
their  lurrent  williin  proper  bounds.  He  di- 
vided tho-e  above  the  firmament  from  those 
beneath  and  parted  the  waters  of  the  earth 
from  the  watery  atmospheres.  The  firma- 
ment *  forii  Ld  on  this  occasion  was  called 
Leiden     and     with   the  separation    of    the 


*  The  Hebrew  word  which  we  translate  ^rnia- 
tnm(,  si^niitiesa  eurtain,  or  anythintj:  streti'hed  ouc 
and  extended.    The  term  is  not  onlj"  applied  to 


1  Thongh  the  first  fniits  of  the  earth  were  nil 
prodnced  without  any  seeds,  bv  the  bare  command 
of  l5od,  yet,  to  perpetuate  the  same,  each  kind 
contained  its  own  seed,  whieh  being  sown  in  the 
earth,  or  Ikllinp;,  when  ripe,  from  the  plants  them- 


1  y  1       I     1    1  y  d   1    1 

\i    V         be       h  h    fa  1     Id 

ah  red      ge  1  d  d  y   1 


fl<] 


1 


!P 


1  \         d     oc    se      f    1  1      b     1  f  y 

n    d   h  1     1       a 

hi        hll  d  ily  d   h     pi 
ts       1     1  C  d     gn   I     1 

1  f      h     f  hi  d 

b  w  [If! 

1       h     g  pi 

1     d       d  !    1     pow      f 

Th         fee  d      ly  d       1 

ass   r  1      wh   1    w  1  1  ly 

1  fru  p    I      f      h 


1 


All 


gl    b         Ij  f      h  f   I  II 

f       1         by  d  d  t 

Tl      Al     ghy  Ore  b       g,    i      d 

1  h      h    gb     I     I 

I    f     h  f  I  !    hi 

b  h      J  f        d    1  g 

1  m        es    f  b  II  d    1  d 

M  h     f  f     i    1  h     ipo       1 

lid  d  1     1  h       Lb      H 

Ik  1     I      |l  fall 


.IP 


b  I  1       h  y        1    d     d 

mil  h  h  tj 

f   h       1  1  il 

fl  d        1     y  h  fl  11 

w     p         ed   1      fl        f 

Th  f    h    firs   f       t  J 

f    h  m  b      fih 

I  d  h      m   p         fi  b    p 

1  f  I  es      V  L 

hwrs]„fhbllyl 

creatui-e  that  hath  life,  and  fowls  J  that  tlivy 

may  fly  above  the  earth  in  the  open  fiima- 


t  From  this  expression,  some  are  of  opinion 
that  fowls  derive  their  on'stin  from  tlie  nater  iis 
well  as  the  flshea ;  while  others,  with  equnl  rea:.un, 
suppose  them  to  have  been  made  ont  of  the  rnrlh, 
atfrceabty  to  the  following  passuf^  in  Gen.  ii.  19  : 
"Outof  the  ground  God  formed  every  beast  of  l he 
field,  and  every  fowl  of  the  air."  But  these  two 
texts  are  easily  reconciled,  when  we  consider  thnl 
neither  denies' what  the  other  asserts.  It  is  to  I>a 
observed,  that  some  fowls  live  mostly  in  the  water, 
others  partly  on  land  and  partly  on  water,  whde  a 
third  sort  live  ali<^cther  on  land.  This  diversity 
countenances  the  o]>inion  of  many  of  the  ancients, 
that  they  were  made  partly  ouc  of  tbe  water,  or 
of  both  mixed  toeelher. 
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tnent  of  hoaven."  He  was  pleased  («  form 
these  ureaiurea  of  dittiireiit  shaptis  and  aiiMS ; 
soHie  very  large,*  lo  silow  tbe  wonders  of 
liU  creating  power,  and  others  exceeding 
Siuall,  to  display  the  goodness  of  his  indul- 
gent pi-ovidencu.  After  he  Lad  created  them, 
beguve  thctn  his  blessin;:;,  by  bidding  theui, 
be  fraitful  and  imdtip'y ;  eaduing  them, 
at  the  same  time,  with  »  power  t<i  propagate, 
in  n  proIiSo  loanncr,  their  respective  species. 
And  thus  were  completed  the  works  of  the 
fifth  dav. 

In  tha  beginning  of  the  sixth  day  God 
created  the  terrestrial  animals,  wliich  the 
sucrcd  historian'  has  divided  iiito  three 
classes,  namely, 

1,  Beasts,  or  wild  creatures,  such  as 
lions,  tigei-s,  bears,  wolves,  Stc. 

'2.  Cattle,  or  doiiieslio  animals,  for  the 
use  of  nmn,  snuii  as  bulls  and  cows,  sheep, 
horses,  asses,  &c.  | 

3.  Creeping  things,  such  aa  serpents, 
worms,  and  various  kinds  of  insects.  j 

The  omnipotent  Creator  having  made  ■ 
these  abundant  preparations,  crowned  his 
work  with  the  formation  of  the  grand  object, 
MAS,  for  whose  use  they  wtre  designed. 
He  said,  Let  us  mate  man  in  our  ou-n 
image,  ofier  our  likeness.^  And,  to  show 
that  tlie  creutui'e  lie  was  now  about  to  foim 
should  be  the  (uaster-piece  of  the  creation, 
and  (under  bis  auspices)  have  supiemacy 
over  (he  whole,  he  further  saye,  and  let  him 
have  dominion  orer  the  fsh  of  the  sea  and 
over  tliefii'vl  of  'he  air.  and  ore/  (he  cattle, 
and  over  all  l/ie  earth,  and  orer  every 
creeping  thiiij)  that  creepelh  upon  the  earth. 
In  the  Ibiniiation  of  man's  body,  God  made 
choice  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  after  which, 
having  infused  into  him  an  immortal  spirit, 
or,  as  the  text  says,  breathed  into  his  nostrils 
t'le  breiith  of  life,  he  became  a  living  soul.t 


As  u 

mn  as  Adam  began   to  experience 

the  cona 

iousness  of  his  existence  and  intel- 

lectual  endowments,  he  would  very  niitumlly 

direct  a 

tention  to  the  annuals  around  bini. 

desirous 

of  knowing   whether   his  relatioa 

to   theiH 

was  one    of  security  and   pouco. 

To  reli 

ve   bis    mind    of   any  disquieting 

apprebe 

sions,  he  was  assured  by  the  Creator 

tl         ■ 

y     11    w        t     be       Ijec     t     r 

IPI 


p   ce 


\d  1 


Id  I 


i 


•  The  words  in  ihe  text  are.  And  God  created 
great  whaifS.  But  this  expression  must  not  be 
coitflnt-d  to  the  whale  alone  ;  it  undoulilodlj  im- 
plies fish  of  an  enormoua  size,  of  wtiich  there  are 
various  species,  that  diller  lioih  in  iheir  form  and 


this,  t 


In  the  liirmation  of  other  _  , 

Let  the  eardi  or  the  ffaters  hring  them  fonh ;  but 
here  (ds  if  man  was  to  lie  made  only  a  little  lower 
tlian  the  angets)  he  says,  Lei  »s  make  torn  in  oiir 
imafie  —  that  is,  let  ns  make  him  like  onrsftf;  let 
us  endne  him  with  ell  those  noble  faculties  that 
will  raise  him  above  the  animal  creation,  and 


J.  i>o-ed   d     re  and 
pa     nknddwl      »ef       dhted        b 
a  p  1  h  tp  T  I     w 

G  1    ook  f  b      nb         d  la 

w       n    wl  h         n      med       d  el  1  y 

rec  1  w  I    h  mself         T 

said  he,  la  now  bone  of  ray  bone  and  fltsh 
of  my  flesh,"  language  which  referred  to  the 
nearness  of  the  conjugal  relation,  as  a  part- 
nership of  love.  It  thus  was  intimated  that 
the  marriage  bond  was  to  be  regarded  as 
indissoluble. 

This  was  certainly  the  last  act  of  the 
whole  creation,  which,  by  the  almighty  power 
of  God,  was  made  perfect  in  the  space  of 
six  days ;  at  the  close  of  whicli  the  great 
Creator  took  a  survey  of  the  whole,  and 
pronounced  it  good,  or  properly  adapted  to 
the  uses  for  which  it  was  intended.  The 
nest  day  (which  was  the  seventh  from  tha 
beginning  of  the  creation)  God  set  apart  as 
a  time  of  solemn  rest  Irom  his  labors.  Hd 
blessed  and  sanctified  it ;  and  to  impress 
mankind  with  a  just  sense  of  his  infinite 
wisdom,  power,  and  goodness,  ordci'cd  it 
ever  after  to  be  kept  sacred.  {| 


make  him  not  only  to  bear  our  imace  in  the  Joivcr 
world,  but  also  qiialify  him  lor  ihc  enjiiyinent 
of  those  liles>;in™s  that  are  to  be  found  atourrij-ht 
hanij,  to  the  iiill  extent  of  etei-nitv. 

t  Adam,  —  The  name  which  is  given  in  Rcriptnre 
to  the  first  man.  The  term  appan;ntlv  has  rclbr- 
ence  to  the  irroiind  from  which  he  was  Ibnnnl, 
wliich  Is  called  in  Hebrew  A'/aismh,  The  idea  of 
rerfii'sa  of  calnr  seems  to  be  inherent  in  cither 
word.  The  creation  of  man  was  the  ivork  of  the 
sixth  dav.  His  formation  was  the  ultimate  oVijcct 
of  the  brcator.  It  was  with  reference  to  him 
that  all  things  were  designed.  He  was  (o  be  tim 
"  roof  and  crown "  of  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
world.  —  Bib.  Diitionarg.  A.  B. 

II  Thus  was  the  seventh  day  appointed  by  God, 
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When  Adam  first  beheld  the  fair  partner  | 
of  his  lifu,  who  was  presented  to  liiiii  by  her 
Almighty  Creator,  be  was  struck  with  a 
secret  sympatliy,  and,  finding  her  of  hiaown 
likeness  and  complexion,  he  exclaimed  with 
rjpture,  This  is  now  bone  of  my  bone,  and 
Jlesk  of  my  Jiesh.  He  easily  foresaw  that 
the  love  and  union  which  were  now  to  take 
place  between  them  were  to  be  lasting.  The 
Divine  Hand  whieh  conducted  the  woman 
to  Adam  did  it  in  the  light  of  a  matrimonial 
father;  and  having  joined  them  together,  be 
pronounced  this  benediction.  Be  fruitful  and 
mvitiply,  and  replenish  the  earlh  ;  intimat- 


from  the  very  bojjinning  of  the  woil 
gerveii  aa  a  day  ol  rest  hj  mini,  nd 
ot  the  great  b  ncfila  rece  »  d  th  f 
the  an  erse  It  has  been  n  qn  n 
learne  I    vhether 


tie  p'onnlj.  t 


iLd 


n  };)itr      a   I   ih  t  n 

PI  lu  (one  of  th  nost  a  e  iwru  i) 
h'  I  ll-da/  of  the  vo  Id  was  eel  braK  1  in 
sc  tiiclf  wh  ch  p  un9  custo  n  hein^  t  ns 
1  trora  o  r  first  paren  s  to  tht  r  poster  tv 
e  n  t  ne  EO  „ene  ul  thit  tl  o  aue  PI  lo 
t  ch  un  ersal  tost  val  of  mi  k  nd 
*  Tl  ere  la  prob  1 1y  no  a  bjecc  o     ?h  ch  such 


ing,  that,  as  he  had  giren  them  dominion 
over  every  part  of  the  creation,  ihcv,  by 
being  theinwhes  fiuitful  in  the  procieation 
of  children,  might  live  to  see  the  earth 
replenished  with  a  numerous  progeny. 

To  facilitate  the  intended  happiness  of  our 
first  parents,  the  Almighty  Creator  had 
provided  for  their  residence  a  most  delightful 
spot  called  Eden,*  which  was  watered  by  an 
extensive  river  divided  into  four  strennis. 
It  was  furnished  with  all  kinds  of  vegetables, 
atnong  which  wei'e  two  remarkable  trees,  one 
called  the  Tree  of  Life, t  and  the  otlter  the 
TVee  of  Knowledge,  t  by  the  latter  of  which 

torest,  and  which  mnv  be  aaid  to  divide  itscll  into 
four  wu  9  whether  llic  d  s  on  be  made  a  lo  e  or 
leloTlle  forest  W  h  tl  <vev  aome  »n  ra 
are  eonteut  to  t.  ke  the  present  bl  al  ul  \ml  (  I  c 
I  s  ream  I  h  19  for  cd  h  tl  unit 
li„nsanl  t-uphnitea  an  I    1    I  I 

s  to  enter  tl  e  „  IfJ  aa  the  r 
gh  the  cardcn     bat  as  ^  a  or  R 
n   thnt   the  tto  gnat  r     rs  k         I 

altho  ).h  at  no  ^reat      at  nco  ol  t  I 

th  V  became  nn  eel  other  n    ter3  a  c  I 

to  bil  evo  that  such  a 


i-tho  I 


of   c 


!   I  aa  been  e 


the  Para  I  se  n  wl  h  the 
pro,Iin  lor  of  mi  k  d  vere  pla  cd  From  th  a 
■a  ass  of  onH  i  o{  n  ona  we  shall  aelcct  the 
t  vo  vh  h  lie  been  supported  bv  the  mo  t 
em  nent  a  tl  on  ei  ind  vh  ch  aeem  to  hu  tl 
6  rongest  p^obil  I    cs    itlerf  vor 

Tie  first  po   toi   places    Ldcn    n   \ 
ne  r  the  so  rtea  of  the  lour  great  n  %rs  F 
T  ens  (H  M  tel)  PI  is  s  [1  wn)  an  1  I 
(dhon)      Ties  nl  rtvof  BO  ndliel   e 
a    i  P  son  IS  consilc'cd  to  strength  ntl       | 
a.  does  alw  tics      I  r  tv  ol  mc  n  n„  bL  w    n  t  c 
H  hre    nitme  Goal  the  Greek  Ar  ■s.'s  bo  h 
word    denot  ns;  s  v  ftn  -ss 

On«  CO  isider  tion  thnt  ndnced  a  prefers    e  f 
th     a  ID    s   that   the  nd  m  lea  of  th 

n     lerol       heads       as    appi  ed  to    tl  c 
wh   h   y  nt     orlh    from   the  "ar  Ion 

0  reea     wh   I   v      lb  rtfan,  ron  io 
to  Io  k  for    h    lerrc.  ir   I  parad   e    n 
t   nous    r  h  llj  co  ntry    vh  cl  only  co  1 1  su  p  j 
t  t  r  n  cc«a  irv  o  fbrm  fonr  h  "ads  of  nve  a 

n  t  ocl   r    thoac     ho  would  1!^  tl  e  s  te  tow  rd 
tl  e  oti   r  ejLtrcm  t\   of  the  t  o  kno  vn 
r  ekon    t  s  1Bc  e  t    and    ndeed  more 
V  th  the  text,  to  eons  der  the     four  1  ea  1 
a  urces   b  t  as  channels — that   s   tl 
phratea  an  I  T  gr  s    i  ted  before  they  en 
^  rden    and  after  leav  ng   t  d      led  a 
entered  tl  e  P  ra  an  Gulf  bv  two   mo  tl 
form  n"  four   hannels  two  nbo  c  and  t   o  b  lo  v 
the   garden    each    called    bv  a   d  fierent  n  me 

The  r    cr  o    channel     aa  s  Dr    Weill      m   st 
be  looked  upon  as  a  h  (,hwav  cro  s   ),  over  a 


ntter  Adam  and  I've  h  le 
aens  bic  of  the  good  tt  e 
I   they  I  ad  meurred    by  t 
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good  and  Eri'l  were  to  be  distinguished. 
Into  tliis  earthly  paradise  did  the  Aluiightj 
conduct  Adam  and  Eve,  giving  them  orders 
to  taJie  care  uf  the  garden,  and  superintend 
the  plants.  He  granted  thera  peniiission  to 
eat  of  the  fruit  of  every  ti-ee.  except  that  of 
the  Tree  uf  Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil. 
This  be  strictly  charged  tiiern  not  even 
to  touch,  on  the  penalty  of  incurring  his 
displeasure,  and  thereby  entailing  upon  them- 
selves and  their  descendants,  mortality,  dis- 
eases, and  death.  With  this  small  I'estraint 
God  left  them  in  the  gardea  of  Eden,  where 
every  thing  was  pleasing  to  the  sight,  and 
accommodated  to  their  mutual  enjoyment. 

Thus  fixed  in  the  most  l:oautiful  Bitua- 
ticn,  possessed  of  innocence,  devoid  of  guilt, 
and  fi'ee  from  care,  the  happiness  of  out 
first  parents  appeared  complete  : 

"Porfeclion  crowned  ivich  wondrous  frame, 

Anil  yoMX  ami  plenty  amileil  arounci ; 

Thev  felt  no  ■ff\c!.  Ihey  knew  no  slmme. 

But  tiiatti  heaven  on  cartlily  ground." 

But,  ahis !  their  bliss  was  transient,  their 
innocence  fleeting,  and  their  exemption  &om 
cure  vory  short. 

Ail  animals  at  this  time  were  social  in 
their  tempers,  escept  tiie  eerpent,  who 
was  equally  subtle  and  envious.  This  niu- 
lignaut  creature,  viewing  the  felicity  of  the 
first  pair  with  those  painful  sensations  which 
are  natural  to  depravity  of  heart,  deter- 
mined to  allure  thutn  from  their  innocence, 
and  sdmulate  them  to  the  cnmo  of  disobedi- 
ence. In  consequence  of  this  infernal  de- 
sign, he  began  by  pei'suading  Eve  to  tasto 
the  prohijited  Tree  of  Knowledge,  telling 
her,  that,  by  so  doing,  both  herself  and  her 
husband  would  immediately  be  sensible  of 
the  differenue  between  Good  and  Evil,  ac- 
quire much  additional  happiness,  and  even 
not  \k  iiifarior,  in  point  of  wisdom,  to  God 
himself.* 

Unhappily  the  artifices  of  the  serpent 
prevailed.  Eve  gazed  on  the  tempting  fruit 
till  her  appetite  was  inflamed  ;  its  beautiful 
hue  made  her  fancy  it  a  most  dehcious  food  ; 


•  It  is  jrenerally  thought  that  this  was  the 
work  of  S»tan,  who,  to  effect  his  purposes,  SM- 
Bumol  the  figure  of  a  serpent. 

t  The  narrativB  of  tlie  temptation  haa  been 
regarded  by  some  tnierprelers  as  alleji^irieal, 
because  tlie  power  of  speech  and  the  faculty  pf 
reawn  are  ascribed  to  the  serpen'.  But  the 
whole  narrative,  of  which  this  ia  a  part,  is  clearly 


and  she  at  length  sacniicel  her  duty  to 
gratify  her  curio  ity  She  strettl  ed  t  i 
li,r  preaumptuDus  hand  took  of  the  biuelul 
fruit  and  ate  her  own  destructioa 

■  She  p!u  k  d  al  e  n  c 

F  1  telt  1  c  vou  d  an  I  ^  C  e  t  om  he  oeat, 
&  >.l  ni,  thron  h  al  te  orks  ga  agno  »o« 
Ihatal   was  ol 

Plca=ed  w  th  the  taste  of  the  fn  t  a   1 
fancy  ig  herself  ali-e  dy  in  p*    e    on      f 
that  add  t  onal  haj  p   ess  the  st  pi  t  1    I 
pron  -ed  1  er    he  flew  t      \d        and 
t  c».d  !  m  to  pirt  l  [  te  in  her  c  i   e 

Remorse  th  natural  co  sequence  of 
gu  It  1  w  ope  ed  the  r  eyes  to  ea(,h  other  s 
n  ke  Iness  No  longer  sh  elded  by  i  o- 
c  nee  fron  slaue  they  wore  mutually 
shocked  at  tl  e  -e  iirocai  inclet«ncy  of  the  r 
appearance  and  they  sewed  fig  leases  to- 
gether and  n  a  le  tl  en  eel  es  ap  on?  Tl  at 
is  tleyt  d  or  tw  «ted  togetlcr  the  In  ad 
leaves  of  the  fi^  tree  so  as  to  for  i  a  gu  lie 
for  the  loins,  being  prompted  by  the  im- 
pulse of  shame  to  the  expedient  of  an  artiii- 
cial  covering  for  their  persons,  t 

While  they  were  in  a  state  of  innocence, 
they  uo  sooner  heard  the  voice  of  God  ap- 
proach them,  than  they  with  humhlu  jn^ 
welcomed  his  gracious  visits  ;  hut  now  thi-'ir 
Maker  was  become  a  terror  to  them,  and 
they  a  terror  to  each  other.  Their  con- 
sciences painted  their  transgfes^on  in  the 
bkckest  colors,  all  hope  was  banitshed,  and 
nothing  remained  but  hoiTor  and  despair. 

When,  therefore,  after  their  transgression, 
they  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lokd  in  the  gar- 
den, they  flew  to  the  most  retired  part  of  it, 
in  order  to  conceal  themselves  from  his 
sight.  But  the  Almighty  soon  called  them 
fi-om  their  dark  retreat;  and.  atler  a  short 
exacnination,  they  both  acknowledged  their 
guilt.  The  man  attempted  to  excuse  him- 
self by  laying  the  blame  on  the  woman,  and 
pleaded  her  peisuasions  as  the  cause  of  bis 
criminality.  The  woman  endeavored  to  vo- 
niove  the  crime  from  herself  to  the  serpent ; 
but  the  Almighty  thought  proper  to  nia!;e 


his  record,  the  conclnsion  is  very  evident  lliiil 
the  literal  interpretation  of  the  narrative  is  the 
true  one,  and  that  the  presence  and  the  agency 
of  a  real  serpent  mast  be  considered  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  Of  conr»e  it  will  be  conceded  that 
the  utterance  of  words  was  Bunematnral.  There 
is  clear  evidence,  however,  of  the  agencv  of  a 
higher  power  concealed  ander  the  serpent  s  form 
—  a  malignant  spirit  of  evil  —  that  u*ed  the  ser- 
pent in  exeeuting  his  malevolent  design.  —  A.  B, 
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all  three  tlie  objecfa  of  his  distrihutive  jus- 
tice. As  the  serpent  had  heen  the  origiiuil 
cuuse  of  this  evil,  God  first  passes  sentenee 
on  him,  which  was,  that  (instead  of  going 
erect  as  he  did  before  the  fact)  he  sliould 
ever  after  creep  on  his  belly,  and  thereupon 
bceome  incapable  of  eating  any  food,  except 
what  was  mingled  with  duat.  The  woman 
was  given  to  nnderstAnd  that  she  had  en- 
tailed upon  herself  sorrow  fmin  conceptjon, 
p:iin  in  cliiidhiith,  and  suhJuctioD  M  her 
Iiusband.  The  punishment  of  Adam  con- 
sisied  in  a  life  of  perpetual  toil  and  caj'c,* 
in  order  .to  hcep  in  due  Bubjection  those 
pissiona  and  appetites,  to  gratify  which  he 
had  transgressed  the  divine  command. 

The  awful  decree  being  thus  euleranly 
prORouiiued,  as  well  on  the  author  of  the 
offence,  as  the  offenders  themselves,  the  Al- 
luiglity,  to  enhance  their  sense  of  the  ciirnc, 
ana  the  tokens  of  his  resentment,  expelled 
the  guilty  pair  from  the  blissful  regions  of 
paradi^,  after  which  he  placed  at  the  east 
tod  of  the  caixlen  a  guard  of  angels,  in  ot^ 
der  not  only  to  prevent  (heir  re-entranee, 
but  to  secuie  the  forbidden  fruit  from  the 
uuhallowed  hands  of  polluted  mankind. 

Thus,  by  this  ori^nal  pollution,  fell  oar 
fii'st  parents,  who,  from  the  happiest  condi- 
tiuQ  that  can  be  conceived,  plunged  thuin- 
Bch'cs  into  a  state  of  wretchedness,  and  there- 
by entailed  misery  on  their  descendants. 


8UPPLEME:fT  TO  CHAPTER  FIRST. 

The  events  described  in  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis  were  not  seen  by  man,  and  must 
therefore  have  been  revealed  to  him  by  the 
Spirit  of  God.  As  the  narrative  has  the 
form  of  a  pictorial  history,  it  has  heeu  ima- 
gined that  the  descriptions  were  those  of  a 
prophet  beholding  a  series  of  visions ;  and  that 
the  scenery  of  each  piciure  illustrates  all  the 
events  of  a  day.  Two  kinds  of  pictorial 
descriptions  of  future  events  are  employed 
in  Scripture,  —  the  first  where  the  precise 
acts  or  objects  are  represenleil.  as  the  vision 
of  the  secret  chamber  of  imagery  (Ez. 
viii.  7'12),  the  twenty-five  men  between 
the  porch  and  the  altar  worshipping  the 
Bun  (id.  16),  and  the  pattern  of  the  taber- 


nacle (Es.  siv.  9)  ;  the  second  where  the 
things  perceived  ore  ("ymbols  of  the  reality, 
as  tire  wheels  and  living  creatures  illustiat- 
ing  the  glory  of  God  (Ea.  i.),  the  visiftn  of 
dry  hones  (_Bz.  ssxvii.),  and  especiiillj  (he 
time-syml'ols,  the  seventy  weeks  (Dan.  is. 
24),  the  forty-two  months  (Rev.  si.  2),  or 
the  twelve  hundred  and  Mxly  days  (id.  3), 
the  twelve  hundred  and  ninety  days  (Dan. 
xii.  11),  &c. 

The  knowledge  of  the  period  anterior  to 
man  would  probably  he  revealed  in  teniis 
sitn'br  to  tho?;e  fnreteOing  the  future  ;  nnd 
we  may  bo  warranted  in  behoving  that  iha 
six  days  of  the  first  chapter  are  tin)e-^ynl^ol8  . 
of  the  past  with  the  same  twofold  significa- 
tion as  those  of  the  future  ;  i.  e.,  they  may  be 
spiken  of  as  common  days  or  as  the  lepro- 
sentatives  of  long  periods.  It  was  not  prop- 
er before  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  to 
speak  of  the  t'me  between  Daniel  and  the 
destniction  of  Jerusalem  as  other  than  tcv- 
en'y  weeks;  but  now,  as  the  piecise  length 
of  tha  period  is  known,  we  may  say  instead 
sis  liundred  years  :  so  until  the  time  canie 
w'.ien  modem  science  has  shown  the  proper 
c'.iaracter  of  those  ancient  periods  it  was  not 
bust  to  speak  of  them  except  as  days. 
3ome  of  the  early  Christian  fathers,  as  Ori- 
gen  and  August  ne,  and  many  modern  writ^ 
CIS  of  the  last  and  prciious  centuries, 
doubted  whether  these  d!<y»  were  to  be  taken 
ill  a  literal  sense.  At  the  present  day, 
^he  best  expounders  believe  in  their  syinbol- 
iu  character.  Somo  have  thought  thcju  to 
mean  directly  bug  periods,  and  not  at  all 
common  days  ;  making  it  necessary  to  attach 
definite  tignilieationa  to  the  "  moniings  and 
evenings,"  which  is  difficult.  The  symboli- 
cal sonse  retains  all  the  advantages  of  both 
the  figurative  and  literal  stgnifieations,  Tlie 
figurative  sense  is  occult  and  abstruse  :  the 
symbolic  does  not  nullify  the  obvious  mean- 
ing. 

Tiie  creative  account  was  probably  de- 
signed to  teach  several  elemental  religious 
truths,  illustrating  (lie  power  and  gloiy  of 
God  and  the  relations  of  man  to  his  Blakcr. 
The  origin  of  all  things  is  ascribed  to  God.  It 
is  reitera(ed  that  God  commanded,  God  creat- 
ed, God  saw,  and  (jod  approved.  The  crea- 
tion of  the  world  had  been  delegated  to  no  in- 
ferior.     So,  too,  the  creative  work   was   pcr- 

piosspil,   naluru  would    tiavu    spoutaneouslj  li& 
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r  wortliy  if  tbe  Supreme 
Lt  wus  accaiLipliblied  vi\;\i  iiiBnite 
"  Let  tliere  be  liglit."  says  the  Gi-ea- 
tor,  and  instantly  the  universe  was  illunii- 
natcil.  It  was  an  invisible  energy  tliat  per- 
meated the  world  of  atums,  and  developed 
fi-hes,  fowls,  and  rjuadi'upeds  adapted  to  move 
ill  their  several  spheres.  While  other  nations 
believed  in  imaginary  deities,  the  Jews, 
thiiun;h  surrounded  by  idolaterai  were  thus 
effjctually  tanght  to  believe  in  one  great 
power  above  all  else.  Man's  humble  oi'i- 
gin  from  the  dust  of  the  ground  was  fitted 
to  teach  lessons  of  dependence  when  re- 
flueting  upon  his  relations  tfl  Deity  ;  wlule 
Ills  high  endowments  showed  his  superiority 
mci  thi.  biutc  aninuls  It  wis  alf^o  de-. 
feigned  to  icmind  men  th^t  a  portion  of  th< 


rit^d  Ui  the  s 


B  of; 


G  m1  hix  da\^  hid  liten  spent  in  htting 
up  this  Veautiful  w  rid  for  unman  habita- 
tion and  the  --eventh  hi  I  l)een  one  of  reit 
tliLrofoie  in  imitation  of  the  example  of  thi- 
Creati  r  men  are  coniin  indcd  to  remenii  r 
the  Sihl  ith  day  to  keep  it  holy  Listlj 
we  think  the  cieatne  eh  iptei  was  de  igni,  1 
ly  Hill  wlio'.ets  the  end  frmi  the  legin 
mug  to  c  nh  111  the  truth  of  the  saerod  nai 
rative  in  a  loniote  sceptical  a^  Ihe  cle 
meats  of  truth  impercci  tible  to  the  luhuli 
tants  dunng  the  early  anl  middle  agea  aje 
coutJWtd  in  this  recoid  —  unf ithoni able 
mines  ot  wealth  lesened  fui  the  hkill  and 
aeimeu  of  intei  prefers  of  the  mnetepiitti 
century  if  the  Chri-tian  era  Though  not 
gitentu  leat.h  scientific  piinciplcj'  tlie  taet 
^jt  t'le  iiiLi  Jental  stateuients  of  the  olde  t 
wn'^ten  duLUment  designed  to  iilu->tiate 
the  p  J  we  r  wisdiin  and  beneiolcnce  of  GkI 
are  prcperlv  undeistood  only  till  the  present 
century  while  whoL  systems  of  false  crei 
tne  phil  sophi  and  piet<>nded  revelation  in 
the  interinednte  niiUenniuras  haie  been 
oierwlichiie  1  proclaima  unmistal  ubly  the 
t  uth  anl  inspiration  of  the  8eiiptui'e'< 
The  fii  st  ch  ipters  of  G^enesis  lie  at  the  foun 
da.tiun  of  religion  If  we  call  them  myth** 
\<&  impair  the  oLligatnn  of  the  Sal  bath  the 
doctrine  of  humm  depravity  and  the  ^anc 
tity  of  the  mariiuge  rel  iti  n 

In  order  to  shiw  at  a  glance  the  Fimilan 
ty  between  the  order  of  nature  and  tf  bibli 
cal  statement  in  reference  to  the  creation  of 
the  earth  and  its  inhabitunts,  we  present  in 

Crallel   columns   the   leading   featui'es     of 
th  accounts.    The  fii-st  column  shows  fig- 


ures corresponding  to  the  e«  es.  d  y 
the  latest  being  at  the  top ;  wh  i  h  b 
zontal  lines  include  events  sup[  sed  t  be 
contemporaneous.  The  second  lu  gi  s 
the  order  of  creation  according  t  Or  is  , 
the  third  enumerates  the  four  great  ages  of 
organic  life  accoi'ding  to  geology  ;  and  the 
foui'th  explains  tbe  third,  giving  the  names 
of  the  more  pi-oiiiinent  formations  as  gener- 
ally understood.  It  will  be  observed  that 
there  is  a  general  correspondence  between  the 
events  specified  in  the  iwi)  colunma  except  for 
thefourth  day.  In  a  few  eases,  there  has  been 
a  scanty  development  of  the  life  ascribed  to 
one  age  in  that  which  preceded,  as  of  a  tew 
iiiaiiiinals  in  the  age  of  reptiles  ;  but  the  de- 
sign is  to  show  what  animals  predominated 
m  the  several  periods,  so  as  to  givo  charac- 
ter to  the  several  groups.  We  proiw^e  now 
to  deserilie  briefly  the  condition  nf  the  earth 
(luring  these  past  six  stages  of  its  gmwth  or 
development. 
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First  Day. — We  cannot  speak  of  the 
proper  order  of  development  of  tiie  earth, 
at  tbe  beginning  of  things,  with  great  confi- 
dence, t^o  long  as  our  information  is  derived 
from  Ihe  strata  and  their  contents,  the  infer- 
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ences  are  satisfactory.  Preyious  to  the 
formation  of  the  oldea  portions  of  the  crust 
now  visible,  the  world  must  have  passed 
through  phases  very  nnUke  those  afterwards 
manifested.  After  a  careful  study  of  all  the 
theories  proposed,  independently  of  revela- 
tion, we  conclude  that  the  consUtuent  atoms 
of  the  earth  must  have  been  created  by  some 
power  or  force  not  inherent  in  matter,  and 
that  these  particles  came  into  being  as  simple 
elements,  all  at  the  same  time ;  forming  a 
ehapeless  mass.  But  a  misture  of  newly- 
born  elements  would  not  long  rem^n  quies- 
cent. They  are  endowed  with  chemical  and 
physical  affinities  promoting 
combination.     Many  of  the 


g" 


ibine,    perhaps   rapidly  and  explosive! 
ad  heat.     At  the  s 


time  the  i 
affect  the  n 

bodies 
original  ii 


niversat  law  of  gravitation  would 
ass :  it  would  begin  to  revolve 
;is,  and  perhaps  around  other 
ace.  If,  as  many  suppose,  this 
j  comprised  t!ie  sua  and  all  the 
planeta,  with  their  satellites,  of  our  solar 
system,  portions  of  it  began  to  separate  from 
the  central  portion,  and  to  revolve  around  the 
primeval  nucleus  in  orbits  succes.'sivoly 
smaller,  as  it  was  the  outer  planets  which  were 
first  dissevered.  The  intett-se  heat  produced 
liythis  primitive  eomliustion  would  not  allow 
the  partiolea  to  remain  solid,  but  would 
expand  the  whole  into  a  vaporous  condition. 
Hence  this  early  period  was  one  of  vaporous 
diffusion  both  before  and  after  the  earth  had 
become  separated  fronj  the  compound  nucleus. 
The  world  was  a  nebula,  or  comet. 

Tlie  cflect  of  intense  heat  upon  compound 
bodies  is  to  resolve  them  into  their  original 
elements ;  while  they  may  remain  unaltered 
when  only  melted.  Hcnoe  we  may  say, 
conversely,  that,  when  the  heat  of  the  nebu- 
lous period  had  somewhat  subsided  by  its 
radiation  into  space,  the  gases  would  become 
sufficiently  cooled  to  unite  into  compounds, 
and  take  on  the  form  of  a  liquid.  When  all 
the  elements  capable  of  this  Geiy  conden- 
sation had  become  united,  the  world  was  like 
a  mass  of  melted  iron,  or  freshly  erupted  lava, 
giving  out  light  and  heat  as  a  sun.  This 
was  the  stage  of  igneous  fluidity.  The 
elements  now  composing  the  air  and  water 
must  have  rested  like  an  atmosphere  upon 
this  raging  surface  of  fire,  as  gases  and 
steam ;  and  as  yet  the  distinction  of  clouds 
jnd  water  was  impossible. 
The    peculiar   shape    of  the   earth  was 


impressed  upon  it  during  this  igneous  petiod. 
The  earth  is  not  a  perfect  sphere ;  the  north 
and  south  diametor  being  twenty-MS  miles 
shorter  than  that  from  east  to  west  through 
the  equator ;  it  is  therefore  an  oblate  spheroid. 
According  to  La  Place,  the  present  oblateness 
is  precisely  that  belon^ng  to  a  fluid  globe  of 
the  size  and  weight  of  the  earth  moving  at 
its  present  rate.  Hence  it  is  inferred,  that, 
while  melted,  the  earth  revolved  upnn  its 
axis  and  orbit  precisely  as  at  present ;  and 
that  the  peculiar  shape  then  induced  has 
become  immovably  fixed  by  the  cooling  of 
the  surface  to  form  a  crust  The  praUi  al 
conclusion  fiom  these  farts  is  the  establi-h 
ment  thus  early  of  days  of  twenty  frur 
h  ura  with  mter\als  of  darkne'.s  at  -oon  as 
(he  earth  ceased  to  emit  its  own  li^ht  and  to 
inteieept  the  lays  of  the  -un 

The   aeiiptuval  statements   may  refer  to 
some  of  the=e  early  condition"      Ihe  htgin 
was  the  (.reaiion  out  of  nothm^  {bard) 
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and  the  earth  or  the  whole 
iiveise  jpprehended  by  the  sen^^es 
nothing  hut  hire  matter,  for  iho 
\cry  enpty  But  the  Spint  of 
hoveling  over  this  bottomless 
e  of  eleuieiite  '  —  dark  and  deso- 
late He  spake  and  hght  cami,  evidently 
something  difierent  from  th  it  of  the  sun 
but  tsplicable  by  the  chemical  li^ht  produced 
by  the  union  of  the  pnmitiv  e  elements. 
The  blooding  action  of  the  Sptiit  implies  a 
long  penod  The  h^ht  was  divided  fiom 
the  daikness  producing  the  distincti<n  of 
day  and  night  Ivo  uimtion  is  made  of 
igneous  fluidity ,  but  the  establishment  of  day 
and  night  involves  a  rate  of  axial  revo- 
lution of  the  eanh  similar  to  that  impressed 
on  the  primitive  surface.  The  distinction  of 
day  and  night  was  induced  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  period,  fijllcwing  naturally  after  tbo 
creation  of  matter  and  of  light. 

Second  Day.  —  The  earth  is  now  covered 
over  by  a  crust  formed  by  the  refri"T;ralio 
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iiy  charged  with  steam, —  the  whole  of  tho 
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water  of  the  ocean,  carbonic  acid,  and  other 
acids  cuitilj  vuktilized.  Until  purified,  the 
atmospbei'e  would  hardly  be  recognized  as 
Euoh  by  itn  UDScientific  eye ;  the  barometer 
indicating  a  prcssui'e  eeveii  timea  greater  than 
that  now  experienced.  The  steain,  liowever, 
would  condense  into  drops,  and  fall  to  the 
earth  in  the  form  of  rain,  dissolving  in  its 
downward  passage  many  of  the  gaseons  acids, 
and  bringing  them  into  contact  with  ba^es 
dissolved  out  of  the  slaggy  surface.  The 
carbonic  acid  would  unite  partially  with 
certain  bases,  as  to  form  limestone,  while 
much  of  it  would  remain  behind  until 
absoibed  in  the  vegetation  of  future  life- 
periuik.  Hence  we  perceive  the  origin  of  an 
atmosphere,  the  formation  of  a  solid  crust, 
and  cirennistances  favorable  for  the  conden- 
sation of  rain.  With  rain  commenced  the 
work  of  denudation.  Wiierever  water  fell, 
currents  and  streams  would  fovm,  more  or 
Ics^  powerful,  accoi-ding  to  the  nature  of  the 
ineijiiaiitica  of  the  surface,  and  begin  to  wear 
away  the  earth,  and  push  it  into  hollows. 
The  water  would  also  dissolve  whatever 
soluble  bases  niiglit  be  met  vi& ;  and  pools 
would  (»llect,  in  which  the  acids  from  the  air 
mijcht  combine  with  these  terrestrial  bases, 
aud  form  the  salt  now  in  the  ocean,  and  other 
compounds.     Wo  cannot  say  how  long  these 

Eroeesscs  of  denudation  and  deposition  may 
avQ  been  continued  previous  to  the  intro- 
ductiuii  of  life.  So  remains  of  this  prim- 
itive crust,  or  of  tlie  first  formed  stratified 
roclt.^,  are  anywhei-e  esjjosed  at  the  surface, 
BO  6ir  as  known.  It  is  not  probabb  that 
they  eijttiJ  in  extent  the  Laurentbn  deposits. 
The  sacred  writer  has  described  in  the 
second  scene  the  foiTuation  of  a  firmament 
or  atmosphere  in  wliioh  clouds  floated  about, 
BC[jarated  from  the  waters  lying  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  These  agree  with  the 
statements  of  science.  We  cannot  agree 
with  those  who  interpret  the  "  waters  "  of 
the  second  day  by  the  gases  of  the  nebulous 
period. 

Third  Day.  —  We  can  now  learn  more  of 
the  history  fiora  geology.  The  gradual 
refrigeration  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  caused 
it  to  shrink,  so  tbat  groat  ridges  and  furrows 
were  formed.  There  were  changes  of  level 
in  the  crust ;  and  the  water  collected  in  the 
depressions,  leaving  the  ridges,  so  that  dry 
land  and  seas  began  to  exist.  Since  that 
time,  there  always  have  been  continents. 
The  rocks  deposited  at   this  time   are   the 


oldest  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge, 
(twenty  thousand  feet  thick),  and  are  called 
Laurentian  by  geologists.  Great  disturb- 
ances agitated  the  crust  at  the  close  of  this 
period ;  and  upon  the  edges  of  the  upturned 
Laurentian  strata  another  series  of  sediment- 
ary beds,  over  ten  tliousand  feet  thick,  were 
deiwsited,  called  "  Labradorian."  Still  an- 
other seines,  called  "  Cambrian,"  or  "  Huro- 
nian,"  twelve  thousand  feet  thick,  are  found 
lying  upon  the  edges  of  these  older  beils. 
These  three  series  contain  certain  I'eniains 
of  life,  —  plants  and  protozoans,  or  those 
simply  organized  animals  most  neaily  allied 
to  tlie  vegetable  kingdom.  Few  organized 
vegetable  stiuctures  bave  been  discovei'ed  in 
these  eozoic  rocks ;  but  there  are  enormous 
beds  of  iron  ore  and  of  plumbago  in  the  Lau- 
rentian,—  the  first  of  which  is  ibrmed  only 
in  the  presence  of  vegetation ;  and  the  second 
is  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  once  living 
plants.  The  protozoans  ftnned  a  species 
of  coral  reef  several  hundi-ed  feet  thick  ;  but 
they  lived  beneath  the  i:;m*face  of  the  ocean, 
where  they  were  not  obvious  to  ordinary 
inspection. 

The  features  of  the  third  biblical  day  may 
be  recognized  in  the  geological  history. 
The  waters  were  gathei-ed  into  one  place  to 
make  oceans,  and  the  land  was  macscd  into 
continents ;  but  this  was  a  work  leq^uii'ing 
long  periods  of  time  for  its  accomplishment. 

Next,  life  is  introduced.  Gud  commands 
the  eiulli  to  bring  forth  the  tender  grass, 
such  as  cattle  feed  upou  (probably  including 
the  seedless  or  cryptogamous  plants) ;  the 
herb  yielding  seed,  such  as  the  different 
species  of  cereals ;  and  the  fruitrtree  bearing 
fruit.  These  include  the  most  useful  plants, 
and  in  do  other  part  of  the  chapter  is  any 
reference  made  to  plants.  Hence  we  would 
interpret  the  meaning  of  the  passage  to  be 
that  God  established  upon  tne  eailh  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  that  before  the 
commencement  of  animal  life.  Thus  ex- 
plained, there  is  an  essential  agreement  lo 
both  records  concerning  the  events  lran»> 
piring  upon  the  third  day.  We  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  plants  of  the  Laurentian 
as  well  as  of  tlie  Silurian  ages  were  marine ; 
and  no  land-plants  have  been  discovered 
earlier  than  the  Devonian. 

Fourlh  J)ai/.  —  Following  the  geological 
record,  we  are  brought  to  the  great  Paleozoie 
age  of  life,  including  the  formations  known  as 
Silurian,  Devonian,  Carboniferous,  and  For- 
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m'tan,  whose  groups  of  life  hare  a  general  j 
reHeinblancc  M  one  another.  The  Silurian 
life  tvasenlirely  marine,  and  may  be  styled  the 
age  of  trilobitea  or  of  inollasks,  from  the  pre- 
doiiiinanco  of  these  two  claai<es  of  animals. 
Eriorinoua  fishes  aitouDdud  in  tlie  Devonian  ; 
land-plants  accumulated  sufficiently  to  form 
a  few  enal-buds ;  and  a  few  insects  began 
their  existence.  The  CarbonifcTOU.'*  age  was 
preeminently  one  of  praliSe  vegetation. 
Moat  of  the  eoal-beils  wrought  in  the  world 
were  formed  at  this  time  from  trees  and 
reeds  of  gigantic  size  and  tropical  losuriance, 
—  ohicHy  tree-ferns,  tree  club-mosses,  and 
fcni-coiiifers.  Amphibious  reptiles  and  enor- 
mous fishes  Houi'ished  in  the  waters  of  this 
period,  be.sides  all  the  smaller  marine  shells, 
worms,  and  erinoids. 

These  four  periiiJs  were  probably  syn- 
chronnus  with  the  appointment,  not  creation, 
of  the  lieavenly  bodies  to  the  office  of  giving 
light,  and  rogulatini;  the  seasons.  It  is  prob- 
able that  those  worlds  existed  aa  early  as 
the  earth,  but  woro  not  visible  from  onr 
planet  till  this  time.  During  the  Paleozoic 
age,  the  atmosphere  was  heavily  ohai-g&l 
with  carbonic-acid  gas,  so  that  animals  of 
delicate  o^gani«l^ion  could  not  have  lived. 
The  air  was  purified  by  its  alisorption  into 
vegetation,  which  has  been  preserved  in  the 
form  of  coal.  Such  an  atmospliere  would 
increase  the  temperature  enough  to  have 
prmlaced  a  universal  tropical  oliinate. 
This  heat,  combined  with  the  density  of  the 
dr,  and  an  immense  surface  of  waler  ex- 
posed to  evaporation,  wouM  probably  have 
.occasioned  the  foi'mation  of  a  gi'Cat  number 
of  clouds,  especially  during  the  earlier  Puleo- 
zoic  period.  It  may  be  tliat  the  presence 
of  these  clouds  explains  the  apparent  ab- 
sence of  the  sun  until  the  purification  of  the 
air  permitted  the  sun  to  shine  through. 
Some  have  imagined  the  presence  of  nebu- 
lous matter  about  the  sun  to  explain  all 
these  p'lenornena.  The  impression  is  given 
that  this  day  was  as  long  as  any  of  the  oth- 
ers, hence  it  may  represent  this  Paleozoic 
age  of  geotoj^sts.  As  nothing  is  mentioned 
besides  the  heavenly  bodies,  we  may  suppose 
the  attention  of  the  prophet  to  have  been  so 
much  occupied  by  extra-terrestrial  objects, 
that  he  overlooked  the  progress  of  events 
upon  the  earth,  none  of  which  were  remark- 
■  ably  ditfi^rent  from  what  harl  been  previous- 
ly observed  It  is  not  certain  that  these 
days  were  all  of  equal  length,  and  the  order 


liiy  be  that  of  importance  as  well  as  of 

Fiflh  Z)//y.-- Next  follows  the  Mesoioic 
ge,  embracing  the  Triassie,  Jurassic,  and 
Cretaceous  periods,  in  which  reptiles,  often 
of  large  size,  predominated.  Many  of  the 
humbler  ancient  types  of  life  had  entirely 
disappeared,  and  most  exhibited  peculiari- 
ties by  which  they  can  be  distinguished 
from  their  congeners  of  every  age.  The 
Trias  afforded  frogs  as  laige  as  oxen,  traces 
of  turtles,  flocks  of  biids,  reptilian  birds, 
and  a  few  small  n)arsupials.  The  Jura  af- 
forded crowds  of  immense  saurians  or  rep- 
tiles, swiLiiming,  flying,  and  crawling,  bo- 
sides  small  niannnals.  In  the  Cretuceous 
there  were  trees  similar  to  those  now  grow- 
ing in  warm  temperate  regions,  modern  HsH- 
es,  true  crocodiles,  and  whales.  The  age, 
therefore,  was  one  of  reptiles. 

The  fifth  day  of  the  sacred  writer  was 
maiked  by  the  introduction  of  cictping 
things,  fowls,  and  great  dragons.  Ja:chi 
says  creeping  things  include  "  every  living 
thing  which  is  not  high  above  the  giound," 
such  as  flies,  ants,  worms,  beetles.  lizaids, 
weasels,  mice,  snails,  and  other  like  crea- 
tures, and  aU  fishes.  The  term  "  fowl  "  in- 
cludes bats,  giasshoppers,  and  flying  iiiseets 
generally,  besides  binls.  Giisat  dragons 
may  include  serpents,  crocodiles,  and  sea- 
monsters.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
referring  all  the  Puleozoio  and  Jlosozoic  ani- 
mals to  these  descriptions ;  but  the  giflat  drng- 
ons  were  particularly  characteristic  of  the 
latter. 

Sixth  Day. — The  deposits  remaining  are 
mostly  superficial,  belonging  to  the  tertiary 
and  alluvium  of  geologists,  or  the  Cenozoie 


■iod. 


The  di.stinguishing  feature  of  this  age  was 
the  presence  of  wai'm-blooded  quadrupeds, 
or  mammals  In  great  abundance ;  while  the 
great  reptiles  had  culminated,  and  mostly 
disappeared.  There  were  whales,  elephants, 
mastodons ;  and  in  the  Kocky  mountain  re- 
gion were  many  forms  now  chamcteristic  of 
the  Eastern  continent,  as  the  hyena,  rlii- 
nooeros,  horse,  and  camel,  as  well  as  an  c:^- 
tinct  type  related  to  the  tapir.  There  are 
evidences  of  diiferent  climates ;  and  many 
regions  had  peculiar  local  characters,  the 
same  as  now,  but  enormously  developi'd,  —  in 
Australia  the  land  of  marsupials,  and  Bra- 
zil the  home  of  the  edenlata,  or  sloth  fami- 
ly.    As  a  class,  the  mammals  were  better 
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but  more  gi.'nui~dlly  still  living,  dtuiie  iiiiple- 
moats  fa-sliiunoil  by  the  hand  of  man  have 
heaa  fuunii  ivith  the  bonea  of  gi^titio  el&- 

Shanta,  rhhiocemsea,  lii|)pQpotami,  wild  oxen, 
cer,  horses,  biiurs.  wilil  cats,  Ijnxes,  lenp- 
aids,  tigui's,  liyenaa,  bears,  beavers,  wiilvcs, 
anil  oth^^r  species  now  estinet,  and  that  in 
regions  nut  now  occupied  by  their  modern 
representatives.  Some  of  the  livin^i;  spuoies 
contemporary  irith  tlie  extinct  farms  are  the 
modem  ilecr,  raimleer,  auroch,  wild  cat, 
boar,  wolf,  fox,  weasel,  lieaver,  rats,  mice, 
and  a  host  of  otlicis.  Many  species  have 
become  extinct  within  the  time  of  human 
history,  particuhirly  the  gigantic  birds  of 
New  Zunlaiid  and  Madagaajar. 

Thu  biblical  Hccount  of  the  sixth  day  har^ 
monizes  with  the  geological  record.  The 
earth,  obedient  to  command,  is  covei'Cil 
with  living  souls,  cattle,  and  the  rt>n.es,  or 
small  land  aniniaLs  with  a  creeping  [notion, 
and  wild  beasts.  They  represent  the  mam- 
mals, the  highest  type  of  the  animal  kin^ 
dum ;  and  thus  correspond  to  the  Tertiary 
groups  of  gCEilogy.  Last  of  all,  as  the  eloping 
act  of  the  creation,  God  fashioned  man  from 
the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into 
bi»  no^^tnU  the  breath  of  life.  In  addition 
to  the  animal,  he  has  received  a  mental  and 
nural  nature,  rendering  him  sopeiior  to  all 
his  pi'edecessors  and  associates. 

Some  recent  writei's  maintain  that  man 
baa  lived  npon  the  earth  several  thousand 
years  hmger  than  the  hitherto  admitted  chro- 
nology permits.  Two  lines  of  argument  are 
BUD^sted ;  first,  man's  remains  have  been 
found  nssociiitcd  with  the  relies  of  extinct 
animals ;  seuond,  they  occur  so  deep  down 
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THE  NO.iCHTAN   DELUGE. 

The  Notichinn  Deluge  was  pmbillj  not 
oo-estensive  witli  the  earth'b  ^uifici.  Jt 
would  have  been  unnecessary  if  the  de-cend- 
ants  of  Adam  occupied  a  hmited  portion  of 
the  continent  of  Asia  as  has  geneidlij  l«en 
suppo.=ed.  It  would  ha\e  been  conlrary  to 
analogy  to  kuppu-^  all  the  Lontmcnts  to 
have  been  subiiieiged  bimultaneously  so  that 
there  would  ha\e  bt.en  a  universal  ocean 
The  ark  built  by  Aoah  wis  not  large 
enough  to  contain  pairs  of  all  the  land  ani- 
iimls  besides  their  food  Tins  mi^cI  was  not 
more  capacious  thin  The  (jieal  Kj-.tern  ,  " 
and  it  would  bLi\e  been  rmuuLd   were  the 
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flood  universal,  to  fumisli  acoommodationa  for 
sixteen  liuntired  siteties  of  mammals,  five 
thousand  of  birds,  a  few  hundred  reptiles, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  tbouaaud  species  of 
articulates,  and  eeveral  hundred  nioliusks- 
Not  oven  the  oapaeioua  Biitish  Museum 
contains  ail  these  species,  much  less  a  vessel 
of  snialler  dimensions.  But  the  ark  may  have 
been  large  enough  to  contain  all  the  animals 
requiiing  preservation  in  the  pTOviuco 
Miisopotainia.  There  are,  moreover,  cert 
landmarks  which  have  come  down  to 
from  the  Tertiary  period,  proving  the  ai> 
sence  of  a  univei^sil  flwd.  Such  are  the 
loose  scoria  and  ashes  constituting  the  vol- 
canic cones  in  Southern  France  and  Sicily. 
A  rush  of  waters  would  have  swept  them 
away  as  it  lias  done  similar  cones  in  the 
Mediterranean.  And  the  language  of 
Scripture  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the 
flooil  was  eo-extensive  with  the  earth,  while 
it  does  represent  the  removal  of  all  the 
of  Adam.  Nearly  all  modern  eommentatoi-s 
accept  this  view. 

It  was  at  one  time  believed  that  the 
remains  of  estinct  animals  in  the  rocks 
were  destroyed  by  the  flood,  and  also  that 
the  Drift  period  of  the  early  alluvium  was  the 
same  ;  but  additional  infonuation  has  pr 
both  these  theories  erroneous.  We  ai'e 
then,  to  the  theory  that  the  Noachian  deluge 
was  probably  limited  to  a  portion  of  Westei'n 
A^.  The  physical  character  of  this  leiTi- 
tory  shows  that  it  eould  have  been  easily 
overflowed  by  the  sea,  if  small  changes  of 
level  were  indnced.  In  Western  Asia,  ex- 
■  tending  even  into  Russia,  is  a  territory  as 
lai^e  as  Europe,  whose  rivers  empty  into 
internal  salt  seas,  not  communicating  with 
the  ocean.  Some  of  this  area  is  beneath  the 
ocean's  level,  —  as  the  Caspian  Sea,  eighty- 
four  feet  lower  than  the  Black  ;  a  portion  of 
the  adjacent  steppe  of  Astrachan,  thirty  feet 
beneath  the  Bahio ;  and  the  Dead  Sea,  over 
thirteen  hundred  feet  below  the  Mediterra- 
nean. A  large  portion  of  Western  Asia, 
ton  degrees  o?  latitude  in  breadth,  includ- 
ing much  of  Asia  Minor,  ancient  Armenia, 
Georgia,  and  part  of  Persia,  shows  evidence 
of  volcanic  eruptions  in  the  later  Tertiary, 
and  slightly  within  historic  times.  Erup- 
tions ai*  commonly  accompanied  by  torrents 
of  rain.  There  are  instances  on  record  of 
sudden  changes  of  level  accompanied  by 
disastrous  inundations,  as  the  depression  of 
two  thousand  sijuare  miles  of  the  delta  of 


the  Indus  beneith  the  sealevel  in  1810 
and  that  of  the  \  alley  of  the  Miwi-.sip|  i 
for  a  distance  of  three  hundred  milca  m 
18J1  Both  thc^  con\ulsions  were  <,on 
nected  with  CJithquakes 

Let  us  huppo-e  that  the  antelilumns 
peopled  the  lemarkible  region  between  the 
EuiineandPersun(julf  — anarcjof  oier 
two  niiihons  of  wjuiie  miles  Vin  may 
suppose  the  barriers  had  leen  graduilly 
smkmg  fjrages  ''O  that  thej  wtro  ntaily 
oveicome  when  all  at  once  there  we  t. 
eruptions  of  la\  a  fiom  cratei's  accompanied 
bj  earthqualiei  or  paroxj-mal  (.hinges  of 
level  If  these  oscilktiuns  Mnuld  occur 
neaily  simutlaneoualy  on  the  Euxine  Gulfs 
of  Finland  and  Persia  the  fount  iins  of  the 
great  deep  would  haie  been  undeimmed 
and  the  water  would  have  fit  wed  in  torrents 
oier  the  low  countnei,  drowning  ail  the 
men  and  animals  The  air  would  lia\e  been 
filled  with  drenching  rain  in  consequence  f  f 
Its  diaturbinee  bj  streans  of  laia  Like 
eailier  geolc^cal  catastiophes  this  deluge 
would  be  of  biief  continuante  Forty  days 
and  forty  nightb  would  afRiid  time  enough  to 
destroy  every  living  thing  in  which  was  the 
breath  of  life,  both  man  and  btisl.  Host 
of  the  water  must  ha\e  come  from  the  ocean, 
while  the  rain  would  have  ap|>ejred  the 
most  tenible.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
that  every  day's  rain  was  new  material,  for 
the  process  of  evaporation  was  constantly 
going  on ;  and  the  same  water  may  have 
fallen  several  times  during  the  forty  days. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  deeply  the  earth 
was  covered.  Aecoi-ding  to  our  theory,  at 
least  two  sides  of  the  new  sea  were  bounded 
by  high  land.  As  the  Ararat  upon  which  the 
aik  rested  was  probably  in  .\rmenia,  and 
not  the  modern  mountain  of  that  name,  we 
do  not  need  to  hold  that  the  land  sunk  fio 
as  to  cover  that  peak  seventeen  thousand 
seven  hundred  feet.  If  Notdi  lescribcd  the 
scene  according  to  appearances,  he  would 
represent  the  flood  as  universal ;  for  he  would 
have  been  out  of  the  sight  of  all  land  over 
the  plains  of  Shinar  or  the  steppes  of  Astra- 
chan, even  if  the  water  was  but  a  few  hun- 
dred feet  deep. 

After  the  culmination  of  the  disaster,  this 
theory   supposes   a  change   of    level  back 

"  1.     This  would  cause  the  ark  to  ground, 
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elevated  above  it,  so  that 
were  left  to  increase  the  eizQ  of  the  inland 
seas.  In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to 
know  that  the  Sea  of  Aral  has,  within  the 
time  of  written  history,  been  exceedingly 
reduced  in  its  dimensions,  as  it  was  in  early 
times  11  highway  of  the  nations. 

Almost  every  nation  upon  the  face  of 


of  the  waters  1  the  earth,  even  in  America,  holds  a  tradition 
of  the  early  destruction  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  world  by  a  deluge.  If  every  human 
being  was  destroyed  except  those  in  the  ark, 
the  flood  was  universal  so  far  as  the  racs. 
was  concerned ;  and  it  is  not  strange  that  its 
memory  has  been  branded  into  the  mental 
structure  of  mankind. 


CHAPTER    II. 


DEPIIAVITY.  —  THR    FLOOD. 

»  by  way  of  oblation.  This  being 
eed  on  by  these  two  brothers,  Cain  offei'ed 
produce  of  his  husbandry,  and  such 
its  as  nature  bestowed  by  the  assisMnce 
art.  Abel's  ohlition  consisted  of  the  milk 
his  hei'ds,  and  the  firstlings  of  his  flocks. 

T  e  Almighty  wasplea.sed  to  prefer  the  latter, 
ng  the  simple  productions  of  nature,  to 
former,  which,  no  doubt,  he  considered 
tiie  intei'ested  ofterings  of  laborious  ava- 
e.  t  This  preference  raised  the  resentment 
Cain,  whose  soul  was  so  iinpi-essed  with 

ha  red    toward    his   brother,  that  he   even 
owed  it  in  bis  countenance. 
The   Almighty,    knowing   the   secrets  of 
in's   heart,    condescended,    in   Iris  great 

g  idnesa,  to  expostulate  with  him  to  the 
lowing  efifcct :  "  That  his  respect  to  true 
odness  was  impartial,  wherever  he  found 

!   h       If  as  p      ly  1 

I     I       h       ft  j    ly 


d  I        f  I 


I 


Id 


th   Lord    l)e       pc  ,  to  t  B 

US         Toiiaedaad  od  m  od  sn 

se  nnsscd  serp  is  m 

ptit  fnmitff  heliepini  thee  and  the  vjomftn,  and  between    As  A  gee  m 

ihl/  seed  and  her  seed :  it   shall  bniise   thy  head,  and    CBpcc  he 

thou  shnlt  bruise  his  httl.     In  conscqncnce  of  this    alon  irpca    H    ei?  ro 

persuasion.  Eve  called  her  first  son  Cain,  which    imm  af  fk 

ttgniSui possessioH  or  aciiiisif ion,  was   typihed    bv   animal    sacnfii.'O;    by  oftbriii^ 

t  The  word  Ahel,  in  the  Hebrew  lanirmise,  ai{[-  which  Ahel  evinced  his  faith  in  thojjreni  sacrifice  uf 
niiies  breath,  w/ior,  tmitsitoriness,  proliablj  so  cheKedi-emerprefignreiiby  it.  Siichfeith  was  what 
Cfdled  ihim  the  shortness  of  his  life.  Our  Lord  j  Cain  wanted.  His  offering  was  a  mere  recopui- 
spoko  of  Abel  as  the  first  martyr  (Matt,  xxiii.  .  tion  of  Go<l  aa  a  Creator  and  Benefactor,  sueh  as 
85),  —  A  B.  I  any  unrighteous  man  might  offer."  —  A.  U. 
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tions  :  tliat  it  was  niadne=s  in  Iiim  to  harbor 
any  revengiifiil  thoughts  .igainst  his  brother, 
liecause,  it  he  pnieeiiUed  to  put  them  into 
execution,  a  dreadlul  punit^hnient  would  im- 
mediately follow  " 

Thia  kmd  admonition  from  the  Almighty 
hail  so  little  etfuct  upon  Gaia.  that,  instead 
of  being  sensible  of  his  tault,  and  endeavor- 
ing to  amend,  he  grew  more  and  more  in- 
censed against  his  brother,  and  at  length 
formed  the  resolution  of  gratifying  his  re- 
venge by  depriving  bini  of  his  existence. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  Cdn  was  called 
to  an  account  for  this  horrid  deed.  The  all- 
seeing  God.  from  whom  no  secrets  can  be 
hid,  appeared  before  him,  and  demanded  the 
reason  of  his  brother's  absence.  Sensible 
of  the  enormity  of  his  crime,  Cain  attempted 
to  reply ;  but  guilt,  for  a  time,  tied  his 
tongue.  At  length,  in  faltering  accents,  he 
tried  to  evade  what  he  did  not  dare  positively 
to  answer.  He  pretended  to  be  surprised  at 
not  having  seen  his  brother  for  some  time  ; 
and  likewise  observed,  that  he  was  neither  the 
guardian  of  Abel,  nor  empowered  to  watcli 
His  motions. 

On  this  the  Almighty  charged  Cain,  in 
direct  terms,  with  the  njurder  of  his  brother ; 
and,  afier  expressing  to  him  the  atrociousness 
of  the  crime,  and  how  much  it  cried  to 
heaven  for  vengeance,  proceeded  to  pass  sen- 
tence on  him.  "  Now,"  says  be,  "  art  thou 
cursed  from  the  earth,  which  hath  opened 
her  mouth  to  receive  thy  brother's  nlood 
from  thy  haml.  When  thou  tiilest  the 
ground  it  shall  not  henceforth  yield  unto 
thee  her  strength  ;  a  fugitive  and  a  vaga- 
bond shalt  (hou  be  in  the  earth." 

The  wretchud  criminal,  struck  with  the 
severity  of  this  denunciation,  convinced  of 
the  atrocious  nature  of  his  offence,  an<l  de- 
ploring the  mi;*ry  of  his  situation,  exclaim- 
ed, "  My  punisiiinent  is  greater  than  T  can 
bear."  He  was  apprehensive  of  meeting 
with  worse  evils  than  his  sentence  really 
imported ;  and  that  he  should  not  only  feel 
the  miseries  of  banishment,  but  likewise  be 
subjected  to  the  loss  of  his  life  by  the  hands 
of  his  fellow-creatures.  But,  to  ease  his 
mind  in  this  last  respect,  the  Almighty  was 
fieased  to  declare  to  him,  that  whoever 
ebouid  slay  him,  vengeance  should  be  taken 
on  them  sevenfold.  He  likewise  set  a 
particular  mark  on  him,  whereby  he  might 
escape  his  supposed  danaier ;  for  it  was  the 
divine  intent  to  punish  him  by  the  prolon- 


gation of  his  life,  during  the  remainder  of 
which  be  should  be  loaded  with  infamy,  uml 
under  all  the  horrors  of  a  guilty  conscience. 

In  consequence  of  the  divine  sentence, 
Cain  left  his  patents  and  relations,  antl  went 
into  a  strange  country.  He  was  banished 
from  that  sacred  spot  where  the  Almigh'y 
bad  g^ven  frequent  manifestations  of  his  glo- 
rious presence  ;  and  though  by  the  divine 
decree  no  pereon  was  permitted  to  Imrt  liim, 
vet  the  eonuciousnees  of  liis  own  guilt  iiiiide 
liim  tearful  i:t  eiery  thing  he  stw  or  heard. 
■Vfter  wandering  about  a  considerable  time 
thiough  diffeieut  counliies,  he  at  length 
settled  with  his  family  in  the  land  of  Nod. 
Htre  he  hvtd  for  a  course  of  years,  in 
which  tune  his  descendants  being  greatly 
inciensed  In  order  t«  keep  them  together, 
he  1  uilt  a  citj  and  called  it  after  iho  name 
of  his  sen  Enoch,  which,  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue  signihcM  a  dedication. 

irom  the  kins  of  Cain,  in  regular  suc- 
cession came  Laniech,  the  son  of  jMcthu- 
sael  who  mtioiluced  polygamy  by  marrying 
two  wi\c^  the  one  naincu  Adah,  and  (he 
ether  Zillali  Among  the  children  \iy  the 
f  rmer  of  thc-e  wives  he  had  two  sons, 
namUy  Jalal  and  Jubal,  the  first  of  whom 
made  great  improvements  in  the  manage- 
nient  of  cattle  and  the  other  invented  liie 
psaltery  and  first  gave  melody  to  music. 
Jiy  Zdlab  he  had  TulalCani,  who  was  cc)- 
ebiated  for  his  gicat  strength,  excelled  in 
martial  e\er(,ise'j  and  first  discoveied  the  art 
of  foigng  ml  pohshmg  metals  Lntnech 
hid  a  dnighttr  cjlled  Naainah  (which  de- 
Jair  and  heautijal),  who  is  supposed 


to  have  been  the  first  perbon  th  it  f  mnd  out 
the  art  of  spmning  and  weaMui; 

Having  said  thus  much  of  Coin  and  bis 
posterity  we  niuat  now  return  to  our  prim- 
itive parents,  Adam  and  Eve  The  death 
of  the  righteous  Abel  and  the  bauishnietit 
of  Cain  afflicted  them  to  the  heart ;  and  they 
continued  some  time  in  the  deepest  lamcnta- 
tioa.     At  length  the  Almighty  was  pleased 
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Mahalaleel,  when  skty-five,  had  a  son 
anied  Jared  ;  after  which  bo  livud  eight 
1  undred  jeurs ;  in  all  eight  hundred  and 
sty-five. 
Oared,  when  one  hundred  and  sixty-two, 
had  a  sod  named  Enoch ;  *  after  wIul-Ii  ho 
1  ved  eight  hundred  years ;  in  all  nine  hun- 
red  and  sixty-two. 

Enoch,  when  sixty-five,  had  a  son  named 
leihuselah ;  after  whieh  he  lived  tlirce 
I  undied  jeara ;    in  all  three  bundled  iiiid 

Methuselah,  when  one  hundred  and  eiglity- 
evcn,  had  a  son  named  Laniecii ;  after 
'hich  be  lived  seven  hundred  and  eigbty- 
wo  years ;  in  all  nine  hundred  and  hiity- 

Lanii'ch,  when  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
wo,   iiud  a  SOD  named  Noah  ;   after  wliicb 

I  e  lived  five  hundred  and  ninety-five  years ; 
n  all  seven  hundi'ed  and  seveniy-seven. 
And  Noah,  when  five  hundred  ycara  old, 

had  three  sons,  Sbeni,  Hum,  and  Jajiheth  ; 

f 'om  wbura  the  world  was  replenished  after 
he  general  deluge. 

This  is  the  genealogy  which  Mopes  gives 
s  of  the  jxisterity  of  Adam,  in  tlie  line  of 
eth  ;  and  if  we  consider  the  prodigious 

length  of  men's  lives  in  this  age,  the  strength 
f  their  constitutions  fi-om  a  lenipeiBte  life, 
nd  the  advanced  years  iu  which  they  begat 
hildren,  the  number  of  inbabitanls  previous 

to  the  flood  must  liave  been  very  immense. 
The  descendants  of  Selh,  and  those  of 

Cain  liied  sepaiate  for  a  considerable  time, 
he  foin  er  de  ]  I  rag  the  lattjr  on  account  of 
he  1  natural  cmelty.  The  Sethites,  who 
d!  e  ed  to  the   service  of  God,  and   dili- 

g  ntly   attended  to   their  religious   duties, 

were  styled  the  Sons  of  God ;  "  in  distinc- 
on  to  which  the  descendants  of  Cain,  who 

led  proBigale  and  nnpious  lives,  were  termed 
lie  "  sons  and  daughters  of  men." 

After  the  death  of  Adam,  the  Sethites  re- 
ired  from  the  plain  where  they  bad  hitherto 


the  liirtb  of  Jlethnsclnh  it  is  gniil  (Gon.  v.  32-4) 

thnt  Enoch  "  walkorl  wilh  God  300  years  ...  and 

he  waa   not;    for  God  look  him.''   The  phi 

"  walked  with  God  '■'  is  clMwhere  only  nsed  of  I  RS>.  Dictionan/. 


irh  the  sjiiricniil  world.  In  the  episile 
0  the  Hi'hrtwa  the  upring  Hod  issne  or  Enoch's 
ft  nre  rleorly  marked.  The  hihlieal  notices  of 
l^noch  were  a'fruilfnl  wnrce  of  spculntion  in 
Hter  limes.  Some  theoloHans  iliiiTiated  with 
ubtilly  SB  to  the  place  to  which  he  waa  removed. 
Both  the  Lntin  and  Greek  fathers  commonly 
coupled  Enoch  and  Elijah  as  historic  witnepscs 
"lititv  of  n  resurrection  of  the  hoilr  and 
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resided,  to  the  mountains  opposite  paradise  ; 
and,  for  some  time,  coulinued  to  live  in  tlio 
fear  of  God,  and  to  preserve  the  strictest 
rules  of  piety  and  virtue.  In  ihe  course  of 
time,  the  descendants  of  Cain,  who  were  now 
become  very  numerous,  spread  themselves 
over  all  that  part  of  the  country  which  had 
been  left  hy  the  Setliites,  even  to  the  con- 
fines of  the  mountains  where  Seth  Itad  fixed 
bis  abode ;  and  here  they  continued  that 
ahandoned  coui'se  of  life  they  had  followed 
before  their  removal. 

By  this  close  conoeclion,  the  Sethites  had 
frequent  opportunides  of  seeing  the  daughters 
of  Cain,  who  being  exceeding  beautifiil,  they 
were  so  captivated  with  their  charms,  that 
they  entered  into  nuptial  alliances  with 
them ;  and  from  thia  intei'courae  were  bom 
men  of  a  very  gigantic  size,  who  were  no 
less  remarkable  for  their  dating  wickedness, 
than  for  their  hold  and  adventurous  undeiv 
takings.  Thus  did  the  example  of  the 
wicked  family  of  Cain  prevail,  and,  by  de- 
grees, destiuy  all  the  remains  of  religious 
duties  in  the  posterity  of  Seth.  The  right- 
eous Noah  used  his  utmost  etforts  to  convince 
thera  of  the  inorniily  of  their  conduct;  but 
all  his  admonitions  were  in  vain  :  the  bent  of 
their  thoughts  had  taken  another  turn,  and 
their  whole  study  and  contrivance  was,  how 
to  gratify  their  inordinate  passions. 

This  universal  depravity  of  mankind  so 
offended  the  Almighty,  that,  as  the  sacred 
historian  informs  us,  he  "repented  that  he 
had  made  man  on  the  earth,"*  and,  as  a 
proper  punishment  for  their  ofiences,  thought 
of  destroying  not  only  the  whole  of  the 
hnmim  raee  (Noah  and  his  iamily  excepted), 
but  also  the  hrute  creatinn,  which  he  had 
formed  for  the  use  of  ungi'ateful  man.  But 
before  the  Almighty  fixed  the  resolutbn 
of  executing  his  design,  he  thought  proper 
to  give  one  chance  to  the  principal  objects 


*  Tills  expression  rausi  not  he  taken  in  the 
literal  sense  of  the  words,  for  God  is  mt  the  son  of 
nma  that  he  limtil  rrpait ;  bot  it  18  a  figurative 
expression,  and  ndnpted  to  our  appreheaaions. 
The  nieaninij;,  therefore,  is,  that  as  all  men  wore 
corrnpt.  and  tiimiiiit  a  deaf  ear  to  his  preacher 
Noah,  the  Alniishty  wns  determined  to  destroy 
man  whom  lie  had  crcRted. 


wood,"  or  rather  the   gopher-lree    _._    ,...  . 
The  wood  of  the  cvpress  possesses  an  unrivalled 
fiuue  (br  its  durability,  and  its  resistance  to  those 


of  his  resentment,  which  was,  that  if,  in  tire 
space  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  thoy 
should  forsake  their  evil  ways,  repent,  and 
reform,  his  mercy  should  be  at  liberty  to 
interpose  and  reverse  their  doom.  This  ho 
communicated  to  bis  servant  Noah,  who,  for 
his  great  justice  and  piety,  had  found  favor 
in  his  sight;  and  for  which  his  family  (con- 
sisting only  of  eight  persons)  were  to  be 
exempted  from  the  general  destruction. 

Notwithstanding  the  merciful  and  benefi- 
cent promises  of  the  Almighty,  yet  such  vina 
the  coiTupt  state  of  mankind  at  tins  time, 
and  so  lost  were  they  to  every  sense  of  vir- 
tue, that  they  still  prosecuted  their  vicious 
courses,  and  subjected  themselves  to  the  conse- 
quences of  the  divine  displeasure.  Finding, 
therefore,  that  all  lenity  and  forboaraueo 
tended  to  no  purpose,  except  to  make  tlioin 
more  bold  and  licentious,  God  at  length 
made  known  to  his  servant  Noah  his  awful 
determination  of  involving  them,  and  the 
earth  they  inhabited,  in  one  general  destroo- 
tion,  by  a  flood  of  water.  He  likewit-e 
assured  him  that  as  he  had,  in  a  pariieular 
manner,  testified  his  fidelity  to  his  Ma];er, 
he  would  take  eai-e  to  preserve  him  and  hia 
family,  together  with  such  other  creatures  as 
wore  necessaiy  for  the  restoi-ation  of  their 
species  from  the  general  calamity  To  effect 
this,  he  gave  him  onlei-s  to  make  na  ark,  or 
large  vessel  of  gophei^wood,t  and,  that  it 
might  be  secured  from  the  violence  of  the 
waves,  to  pitch  it  both  within  and  without. 
The  form  and  dimensions  of  this  building  are 
thus  desctibed  by  the  sacred  historian : 
"  And  this  is  the  form  which  thou  slialt  malio 
it  of :  the  length  of  the  ark  shall  be  three 
hundred  cubits,  the  breadth  of  it  fifty  cubits, 
and  the  height  of  it  thiity  cubits.  A  win- 
dow shalt  tliiiu  make  to  the  ark,  and  in  a 
cubit  shalt  thou  finish  it  above ;  and  the 
door  of  the  ark  shalt  tbou  set  in  the  side 


ini'uries  which  arcincident  to  ulher  kinds  of  ii-oeil. 
The  divme  appointment  had  doulitlcss  a  na-ja 
fbuniicd  in  tlie  nature  of  thin^-s,  and  no  l«;lt.T 
reu«onCBn  Iwfonnd  (lian  the  malthlcss  exeelleiiee 
of  tlie  wood  recommended.  The  compnet  wid. 
durable  natnre  of  the  cypress  rendered  it  petu- 
Harlv  eligihlo  for  sacred  purposes  :  hence  we  tlnd 
it  w'ns  employed  in  the  constmcliOQ  of  coffins 
amons  the  Athenians,  and  mummy-cases  among 
the  ERyptians,  The  CHpi^saa  semfiervireiiB,  a 
Btmight  and  elepint  trf«  of  the  coiic-beanng 
family,  seems  therefore  to  have  the  best  title  to 
the  credit  of  havina:  furnished  the  material  for 
the  most  important  vessel  that  was  ever  COQ- 
strueted. 
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thereof;  witli  lower,  secood,  and  third  sto- 
ries shalt  thoo  make  it."  * 

Having  received  these  instractions  from 
God,  Soah,  in  obedience  to  the  divine  cora- 
niand,  immediately  set  about  the  arduous 
work,  which  he  finished,  according  to  God's 
direction,  seven  days  before  the  rain  began 
to  fall,  having  been  encouraged  so  to  do  by 
an  assurance  from  his  Maker,  that  though 
ho  meant  to  destroy  the  world  in  general, 
yet   ho   would  establish  his   covenant  with 

The   ark   being  finished,    the    Almighty 
commanded  Noah  to  take   into   it   "  every 
living  thing  of  all   flesh,  both  cattle   and 
beasts  of  the  Held,"  birds  and  fowls  oE 
air,  and  reptiles  of  all  kinds ;  of  the  unclean 
only  one  pair  each,  but  of  the  clean,  sev 
pair.     That  he    should    likewise    make 
proper  provision  of  food  for  the  different  a 
muls;  and,    having  phtced   them  in   their 
respective  apartments,  should  then  enter  the 
ark  himself,  taking  with  him  his  wife,  to- 
gether with  his  sons  and  their  wives. 

All  things  being  adjusted  agreeably  to  the 
divine  direction  Noah  entered  the  ark,  with 
his  &mily,  in  the     z    und  edth  year  of  his 


•  There  i  m  h  dffii'e  ce  f  opinion  nbout 
tho  form  of  t  ark.  T  eoa  non  ffgures  ara 
given  under  li  mprcas  n  tha  it  was  intended 
to  be  adapted  o  progre  e  no  oa :  whercos  no 
othui'otijei't  w  ao  h  han  o  onstnict  a  vessel 
wliicli  sliou1<    fi  a  g         [ime  upon  the 

wnwr.    For  tha  purpose  it  was  not  nccessar;'  to 

Since  the  ark  in  a  sort  of  boat,  as  in  the  common 
)i;iire9 ;  and  we  may  be  content  with  the  simple 
idea  which  the  luxt  gives,  which  is  that  of  an  enor- 
mous oblons  box,  or  wooden  house,  divided  into 
thris  stories,  and  appnrentlj  with  a  sloping  roof. 
Tho  most  moderate  statement  of  its  dimensions 
makes  the  ark  by  tiir  the  largest  of  vessels  ever 
made  to  float  upon  the  water.  As  the  measure- 
mun  ts  are  given,  the  only  doubt  is  as  to  which  of 
the  catrit  mcBsurcs  used  by  the  Hebrews  is  here 
intended.  It  seems  that  the  standard  of  tho 
original  cubit  was  the  length  of  a  man's  arm 
from  the  elbow  to  tho  end  of  the  middle  finger,  or 
about  eighteen  inclies.  This  was  the  coinmon 
cTibit;  but  there  was  also  a  aacr^  cabit,  which 
some  coll  a  hand's  breadth  (three  inches)  larj^er 
than  tho  common  one;  while  others  make  the 
sacred  cubit  twice  the  len^h  of  the  common. 
Tho  probability  is,  that  there  were  two  cubit 
measures  besicle  the  common;  one  being  of 
twenty-one  inches,  and  the  other  of  three  feet. 
Some  writers  add  the  geometrical  cubit  of  nine 
feet.  Shackford  says  we  must  take  [he  common 
or  shortest  cubit  as  that  for  the  ark;  and  Dr. 
Hales,  taking  this  adyiee.  obtained  the  following 
result :  "  It  must  hnve  been  of  the  burden  of 
42.413  tons.  A  (irsi-rate  man-of-war  is  between 
8,200  and  2,300  ions;  and,  eonseqnently.  the 
aj-k  was  of  the  capacity  or  stowage  of  eighteen 


age  ;  and  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  the 
second  month  (wliich  was  seven  Jays  af^er 
his  entrance)  the  whole  face  of  nature  began 
to  wear  a  gloomy  aspect,  and  to  appear  aa 
if  the  earth  was  to  be  finally  dissolved,  and 
all  things  return  to  their  primitive  chaosf 
The  windows  or  cataracts  of  heaven  were 
opened,  and  the  earth  was  overspread  with  a 
dreadful  inundation.  In  vain  did  sinful 
mortals  8«ek  for  protection,  or  endeavor  to 
shelter  themselves  from  the  common  detrac- 
tion ;  for  mountains  and  valleys  were  soon 
alike,  and  every  refuge  was  banished  their 
si^ht.  For  forty  days  and  nights  did  the 
ram  continue  to  fall,  without  the  least  inter- 
mission ;  when  at  length  the  ark  began  to 
float,  and,  in  process  of  time,  was  elevated 
above  the  highest  mountains.  A  dismal 
scene  now  presented  itself  I  the  earth,  with 
all  it^  beantiful  variety  of  nature  and  art, 
was  no  more  I  nothing  appeared  to  the  sight 
but  a  watery  desert,  ahwunding  with  wrecks 
of  the  once  lovely  creation.t 

The  Almighty  having  thus  avenged  him- 
self of  a  sinful  world,  and  reflecting  upon 
Noah,  and  the  poor  remains  of  his  creatures 
in  the  ark,  caused  a  drying  north  wind  to 


;h  ships,  tho  largest  in  present  nse,  and  might 
carry  22,000  men,  with  provisions  for  six  months, 
'     "ostheweightof  1,800  cannon  and  all  military 

i.  It  was  then  by  much  the  largest  ship  ever 
bnilt." 

t  The  word  speciallv  used  to  designate  the 
flood  of  Noah  {Limnahbai)  occurs  in  only  one 
other  passage  of  Scripture,  Ps.  xxix,  10.  In  Is. 
liy.  9,  ^e  Flood  is  spoken  of  as  "  the  waters  of 
Noah."  In  the  N.  T.  oar  I«rd  gives  the  sanction 
of  his  own  authority  to  the  historical  truth  of 
the  narrative.  Matt.  xxiv.  37  (cf,  Luke  xvii.  26). 
St.  Peter  speaks  of  tho  "long-Bufiering  of  God," 
which  "  waited  in  the  days  of  Soah. "  And  again, 
'     ■  's  Second  Epistle  (ii.  5),  he  cites  it  as  an 

ice  of  tlie  righteous  judgment  of  God  who 

d  not  the  old  world,  &c.  The  traditions  of 
many  nations  have  preserved  the  memory  of  a 
great  and  destmcljve  flood  from  which  bnC  a  small 
part  of  mankind  escaped.  The  traditions  which 
nearest  to  the  biblical  accoant  are  tliose  of 

ations  of  Western  Asia.  Foremost  amongst 
these  is  the  Cbaldiean.  It  is  preserved  in  a  frag- 
ment of  Borosus.  Other  notices  of  a  flood  may 
be  found  in  the  Phcenicinn  mythology,  in  the 
Sibylline  oracles,  and  in  the  Phrygian  legend  of  a 
king  who  ibretjid  tho  flood,  and  prayed  for  the 
doomed  people. 

Tho  pictorial  illustration  of  this  alUngulflng 
caiaslropho  is  taken  from  G.  Dora's  edition  of  the 
Bible.  Tho  foaming  waves  rolling  in  irresistible 
volames  ag^nst  a  mountain  side,  frightened  ani- 
mals scking  a  refuge  on  its  summit,  and  drowning 
struggling  to  reach   it  exhibit   the   terrific 

I  of  (fesolation,  as  described  by  the  eacred 
historian.  A.  B. 
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arise,  the  flood-gates  of  teaven  to  be  stopped, 
and  the  falling  of  the  waters  to  cease ;  by 
which  means  the  deluge  be^an  to  abate,  aud 
the  waters  gradually  aubaiding,  in  process  of 
lime  the  earth  again  appeared. 

The  fimt  discovery  Noah  made  of  the  ces- 
sation of  the  flood  was,  from  the  ark  resting 
on  the  mountains  of  Ararat.*  This  was 
sbont  the  beginning  of  May,  and  about 
the  middle  of  the  following  month  the  lops 
of  the  mountains  appeared.  But  Noah  (who, 
no  doubt,  was  glad  to  see  the  appearance  of 
an;  thing  substantial  after  so  long  a  confine- 
ment), wisely  considering,  that  though  the 
mountains  were  visible,  tne  valleys  miglit  be 
yet  overflowed,  waited  forty  days  longer 
before  he  attempted  any  further  discoveiy. 
At  the  espirafion  of  that  time,  opening  the 
window  of  the  ark,  he  let  go  a  raven,  sup- 
posing that  the  scent  of  dead  bodies  would 
allure  him  to  fly  a  eonsidemble  distance. 
Enepuraged  by  the  absence  of  the  raven  for 
seven  days,  he  let  fly  a  dove,  whicli,  finding 
no  resting-place,  returned  to  its  old  habita- 
tion. Seven  days  afier  he  sent  out  the 
same  bird,  which  then  returned  with  an 
olive-branch  in  its  mouth,  a  happy  certainty 
that  the  waters  were  removed  from  the  place 
where  the  olive-tree  stood,  Still,  however, 
determined  not  to  be  too  hasty,  be  remained 
in  the  ark  seven  days  more,  when  sending 
out  the  dove  a  third  time,  and  she  not   re- 


*  Ida  generally  admitted  that  the  monntain  on 
which  the  ark  ret^ted  lies  in  Armenia  ;  although 
there  are  some  who  (vnCcnd  that  it  must  be  M)u^ht 
in  Cashgar,  on  the  extension  eastward  of  llie 
great  Caucasian  cliaiu.  The  investigations  of 
recent  Bihlical  critics  have,  however,  (ended  to 
strengthen  the  original  conviction  in  tavor  of  the 
Armenian  mountain.  The  particular  mountain 
to  which  people  of  diffiiront  nations  and  religions 
concur  in  awarding- this  distinction  is  situiited  in 
N.  lat.  39°  aff,  and  E.  long.  4*°  SV,  in  the  vast 
chain  of  Tannis,  and  nearly  in  the  center  be- 
tween the  sonthern  e:ctremities  of  the  Black  and 
the  Caspian  sens.  Its  summit  is  elevated  17,260 
jtet  ahove  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  always 
covered  with  snow,  as  indeed  is  the  whole  moun- 
tnm.fbrthreeor  fo^irmoaths  in  the  year.  It  is  a 
very  grand  object,  being  not  merely  a  high  sum- 
mit in  a  chain  of  elevated  moantaina;  hiit  stand- 
ing as  it  were  apart  and  alone ;  the  minor  moun- 
tains, which  seem  to  brandi  out  from  it  and  de- 
cline away  in  the  distance,  being  so  perfectly  ii 
significant  in  comparison,  that  the  nublimo  effect 
of  this  most  magnificent  mountain  is  not  at  al 
impaired,  or  its  proportions  hidden  by  them..  Thi 
great  mountain  is  separated  into  two  heads,  dis 
tingnished  as  the  Great  and  Little  Ararat,  which 
perhaps    accounts    for   the    plural     es|)re!"'" 


turning,  he  concluded  that  the  waters  were 
entirely  withdrawn.  In  consequence  of  this 
he  made  the  necessaiy  preparations  for 
leaving  the  ark ;  but,  mindfiil  of  God's 
directions,  ventured  not  forth  till  fifty-five 
days  after,  in  order  that  the  earth  might  bo 
properly  dry  for  bis  reception.  Having,  at 
the  expiration  of  that  period,  received  God's 
positive  command  to  leave  the  ark,  he  ac- 
eoi'<lindy  eame  out  of  it  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  day  of  the  second  month,  bringing 
with  him  eveiy  creature  that  had  been  re- 
tained for  replenishing  the  earth.  Thus 
ended  Noah's  long  and  melancholy  confine- 
ment, wliich,  from  the  time  of  bis  entering 
the  ark  to  that  of  his  leaving  it,  amounted 
exactly  to  one  solar  year. 

The  first  thing  Noah  did,  after  quittinj;  the 
ark.  was  to  erect  an  altar,  on  which  he  oli'ered 
sacrtfioes  to  God,  for  his  gi'eat  goodness  in 
presening  him  and  his  family  from  the  gen- 
end  destruction.  The  Almighty,  knowitig 
the  purity  of  Noah's  intentions,  was  so  well 
pleased  with  his  conduct,  that  he  gave  him 
ins  divine  assurance  that  be  woifld  never 
more  "curse  the  ground  for  man's  sake," 
nor  should  the  earth  ever  he  again  destroyed 
by  a  genei'al  deluge.  In  eonfiimation  of 
this,  he  appointed  a  bowt  to  appear  iii  the 
heavens  as  a  token,  and  which  was  now  to 
be  the  ratiScation  of  the  truth  of  his  promise. 
Having,  by  this  divine  promise,  eased  the 


"nionntains,"  of  the  text.  The  heads  forn 
tinct  cones,  separated  by  a  wide  chiism  or 
whicli  renders  the  dialanco  between  tiie  two  ■ 
ia,O0O  yards.  One  of  them  is  innch  sniiillcr 
the  other,  and  forms  a  more  rcgnlar  ntid  pi 
cone ;  it  is  also  much  lower,  and  its  snmii 
clear  of  snow  in  summer.  The  Armenians 
bsvc  many  religious  establish  men  ts  in  its  vie 
regard  tlis  mountain  with  iirtense  vencr; 
and  nre  firmly  pi^rsuuded  that  the  ark  is  still 


t  "  I  do  set  mg  how  in  the  clorid." —  The  rather 
eqiiiVDcal  sense  of  the  word  "set"  in  Eiij.'lish 
hns  occasioned  a  very  mistaken  impression,  which 
hna  led  to  sortie  cayiis,  which  the  use  of  the  more 
proper  word  "appoint"  would  hare  preventixl. 


whereas,  as  its  appearance  is  occasioned  by  the 
irainutible  laws  of  refraction  and  reflection,  as 
s,pplied  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  striking  on  drops 
of  falling  nun,  we  know  that  the  phenomenon 
must  have  been  occasionally  exhibited  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  as  at  present  consti[ute<l. 
Accordingly,  the  text  says  no  more  than  that 
the  rainbow  was  then  appointed  to  bo  a  token  of 
tbc  covenant  between  God  and  man. 
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mind  of  Noah,  wlio  was  fearful  of  a  second 
deluge  (he  Almighty  after  Ueasing  him  nnd 
his  srns  granted  them  mdny  smguhr  pn% 
ilege-<  Bi  ih  IS  far  e\  eede  1  those  lie  had 
beitowcd  on  our  primitive  ]  arenta  Bi-fDre 
the  flood  mankind  had  no  other  fcod  than 
vegetables  but  now  the  Vl mighty  after 
gi\ing  Noih  and  his  b  ns  the  same  dorain  on 


over  the  creation  as  he  had  dono  Adam, 
permitted  them  to  kill  any  creatures  they 
thought  proper  for  food,  only  with  this  re- 
striction, that  they  should  not  eat  ■'  the  blood 
thereof."  This  restraint  was  certainly  laid  by 
trod  to  prevent  the  shedding  of  human  blood, 
against  which  he  denounces  the  following 
Whoso  shcddeth  man's  blood. 


by  man  shall  I  s  Hoo  I  be  «!  e  1  1\  th  these 
grants  and  piomises,  Goil  g^ve  the  same 
eueonr^ment  to  Noah  and  his  family  that 
he  did  to  our  first  pro|enitor3,  by  telling 
them  to  "  be  fruitful  ana  multiply,  and  re- 
plenish the  earth." 

Though  the  deluge  had  destroyed  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  (except  what  were 
retained  in  the  ark  for  forming  the  new 
world),  yet  the  vegetable  part  of  the  creation 
ttill  existed,  and,  in  a  sliort  time,  by  the 
genial  warmth  of  the  sun,  again  appeared  in 
all  its  glory. 


Previous  to  the  flood,  Noah  had  directed 
h  a  attention  to  husbandry,  and  tlie  earth 
having  now  resumed  its  former  appearance, 
he  betook  himself  to  the  same  employment. 
Among  other  improvements,  he  pianted  & 
vineyard,  and,  prompted  by  natural  curiosity 
to  taste  the  fruit  of  his  own  labor,  invented 
a  machine  for  extracting  the  juice  from  tlie 
grape.  Pleased  with  the  tasti  of  the  liquor, 
and  being  unacquainted  with  the  strength  of 
it,  he  unwisely  gave  a  loose  to  indulgenco, 
and,  by  drinking  too  freely,  became  quite 
intoxicated.     In   consequence  of    this,    ho 


laid  himself  down  to  sleep  in  his  tent,  where, 
either  from  the  rustling  of  the  wind,  or  the 
discomposure  of  his  body,  he  was  uncovered 
on  that  part  which  natural  modesty  teaches 
US  to  conceal. 

This  circumstance  produced  the  first  in- 
stance of  human  degeneracy  after  the  flood. 


The  old  world  was  destroyed  for  the  wioked- 
ness  of  its  inhabitants,  and  therefore  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  the  new  world 
would  have  been  filled  with  people  of  a 
better  disposition ;  but,  as  in  the  ark  there 
were  unclean  as  well  as  clean  boasts,  so  in 
the  family  of  Noah  there  wore  two  good  sons 
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and  one  nalurally  wieke  1    the  tv.     former 
being  Shem  and   J  pheth    and   the  latter 

The  unseemly  situation  of  Noah  from  h  s 
intoxication  was  first  discovered  Ij  th  s 
wicked  son  who  instead  uf  coienng  lis 
&ther  s  nakedness  and  toncealing  hm  Huanie 
exposed  hiis  weakness  and  made  him  the  1 
Bubject  of  his  ».om  and  derisinn  But  his 
brothers  were  tar  from  being  please  1  with  his 
conluct  possessed  of  filial  piety  indm  lel 
at  the  indecent  posture  of  their  aged  ■ 
parent,  they  no  sooner  saw  him  than  they  ran 
and  fetched  a  garment,  and  immediately  { 
covered  that  nakedness  which  their  pious  i 
modesty  would  not  permit  them  to  behold. 

When  Noah  recovered  from  the  stupe- 1 


faction  into  which  the  wine  had  thrown  him, 
and  was  inforzned  of  the  unworthy  manner 
in  whieh  his  son  Earn  had  treated  him,  he 
cursed  his  raoe,  in  the  person  of  Canaan, 
his  grandson :  "  Ciu'sed,"  said  he,  ''  be 
Canaan :  a  servant  of  servants  shall  he  be 
to  his  brethren."  On  the  contrary,  reflect- 
ing how  respectfully  his  other  two  sons 
behaved,  ho  rewarded  their  pious  care  with 
giving  each  his  blessing ;  all  which,  in 
process  of  time,  was  fulfilled  in  their  pos- 

These  are  all  the  particulars  given  us  by 
the  sacred  historian  relative  to  S'oah,  except 
that  he  lived  three  hundred  and  fifty  years 
after  the  deluge,  and  paid  the  debt  of  natr  •> 
at  the  ago  of  nine  himdrcd  and  fifty. 


CHAPTER    III. 


SETTLEMENT   AND    GENEALOGY    OP   NOAH'S    DESCENDANTS. 


It  is  not  in  the  least  to  be  doubted  but 
that  Noaii  and  his  family,  for  some  yeai-s 
after  the  flood,  continued  to  reside  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  mountains  of  Armenia, 
where  the  ark  had  rested.  Kut  his  de- 
Eoendants,  in  the  course  of  time,  having  a 
numerous  progeny,  the  greater  part  of  them 
quitted  their  primitive  spot,  and  directing 
dieir  course  eastward,  came  at  length  to  the 


•  Badtlon.  —  This  city  arose  from  the 
buiWine  of  Babel,  and  became  the  famous  capi- 
tal of  Chaldffia.  This  most  celebrated  metropolis 
of  the  E«t,  enlarged  by  Belns,  and  further  ex- 
tended by  Queen  Semiramis,  about  the  year  1300 
B,  C.,  reached  its  summit  of  magnificence  under 
Nebuchadnezzar,  about  the  year  570  B.  C,  or 
when  further  embellished  by  his  daughter-in-law 
Nitocris.  Its  magnitude  was  4S0  furlongs,  or  60 
miles  in  compass,  being  an  exact  squai'e  of  15 
miles  on  each  side.  Its  ivalls  were  built  of  brick 
laid  in  bitumen,  87  feet  thick,  and  350  feet  high, 
on  which  were  250  coivers,  or,  according  to  some, 
316.  The  materials  tor  building  the  wall  were 
dug  irom  a  vast  ditch  or  moat,  which  was  lined 
witli  brickwork,  and,  being  filled  with  water  from 
die  river  Euphrates,  surrounded  Che  city  as  a  de- 
fence. The  city  had  100  gates  of  solid  brass,  one 
at  each  end  of  its  50  streets,  190  feet  wide :  these 
crossed  the  city ;  so  that  the  whole  was  diiided 
into  €76  squares,  four  and  a  half  furlongs  on 
each  side,  around  which  were  honsea,  the  inner 
parts  being  reserved  for  gardens,  pleasure-grounds, 
and  fields.    Facing  the  wall,  on  every  side,  was 


plain  of  Shinar,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Euphrates.  Attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the 
place,  the  convenience  of  its  situation,  and 
the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  they  resolved 
not  to  proceed  any  fiirther  but  to  make  this 
their  fixed  place  of  residence. 

Having  formed  this  resolution,  in  order  to 
render  themselves  conspicuous  to  fiiture  gen- 
erations, they  detennined  to  erect  a  city,* 


a  row  of  houses,  with  a  street  between,  of  200 
feet  wide ;  and  the  city  was  divided  into  eqnal 
pivcs  by  the  river  Euphrates,  over  which  was  a 
bridge,  and  at  each  end  of  it  a  palace,  communi- 
cating with  each  other  under  the  river  by  a  sab- 
terraneous  passage.  Near  to  the  old  palnce  stood 
the  tower  of  Babel :  this  prodigioos  pile,  being 
completed,  consisted  of  eight  towers,  each  T5  feet 
hi^b,  rising  one  npon  another,  with  an  outside 
winding  staircase,  to  its  summit,  which,  with  iu 
chapel  on  the  top,  reached  an  elevation  of  660 
feet.  In  this  chapel  wjs  a  golden  image  40  feet 
high,  valued  at  S17,50b,000,  and  the  whole  of 
the  sacred  utensils  were  reckoned  worth  t200,000- 
000 !  Besides  these  wonders,  were  the  hanging 
gardens,  on  a  series  of  elevated  terraces,  the  up- 
permost equalling  the  height  of  the  city  walls, 
and  having  a  reservoir,  suWied  by  a  mnchina 
with  water  from  the  riffer.  This  great  woik  was 
designed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  represent  a  hilly 
countiy,  for  the  gratification  of  his  wife  Amytis, 
a  native  of  Media.  Babylon  fiourished  for  nearly 
200  years  in  this  scale  of  grandeur;  duriug 
which  idolatry,  pride,  cruelty,  and  every  nbomina- 
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and  in  it  a  buililing  of  such  stnpendoua 
huigbt  as  should  be  tbe  wonder  of  the  world. 
Their  principal  motives  in  doing  this  were, 
to  keep  themselves  together  in  one  body,  that 
hy  their  united  strength  and  counsels  as  the 
world  increaaed  they  might  brmg  otheis 
un  ler  their  subjection  and  thereby  become 
mjAlera  of  the  uni\erae 

The  idea  uf  the  intended  tower  gave  tbctn 
the  most  singular  satiaf»etion  and  tbe  tiuv 
elty  ot  the  de  ign  induced  them  ti  enr  i 
npoa    ita    eonstraction   with    th      i,r 


alacrity.  One  inconvenience,  however, 
arose,  of  wbicb  they  were  not  apprised, 
namely,  there  being  no  stone  in  the  country 
wherewith  to  build  it.  But  this  defect  was 
soon  supplied  by  the  nature  of  the  soil 
which  being  chyey  they  soon  con^e^ted  mto 
bricks  md  Lemenled  them  together  with  a 
pictby  suKtance  called  bitumen  the  coun 
try  produ:,mg  that  article  in  great  alun 
dance 

\    tb"-  ^rtifi  ers  were  numcrou'*  tbe  work 
I    n  with  great  eipedition,  and  in 


^ifc.---^ 


a  short  time  the  willi  w  re  r\isLd  to  a  great    satisfied   with    thoir    moceedin[«i     thought 
height      Bnt    the     Almighty     being    dis-   proper  to  interpose  and  tct^ly  put  an  end 


tiun  preva.ilc(l  araon^  all  rtnks  of  the  peojjle , 
when  OoD,  by  his  pro[  hets  denounced  its  uttsr 
rnin,  and  which  waa  accordingly  accompliahed, 
commencing  with  Cyme  taking  (he  eicv,  after  a 
Mcge  of  two  years,  in  the  year  S38  6.  C.,  to 
emancipate  ttia  Jews,  as  foreujld  by  the  prophets. 
IJy  succassive  overthroffa,  this  once  "  glory  of  the 
Chiildees'  excellency,"  this  "  ladv  of  Mngdoms," 
bas  heeomo  a  "  desolation,"  "  without  an  inhahit- 
ant,"  and  its  temple  a  vast  heap  of  rubbish  1  Daniel 
ii.  vi.,  Isaiah  xiii.  x!v.,  Jeremiah  I.  li.  "BirsNem- 
roud,"  as  the  ancient  tower  of  Battel  is  culled, 
Mr.  Rich  says,  "  is  a  mound  of  an  abton;i;  form, 
tile  total  eircnmlferenco  of  whioli  is  76S  yards. 
At  tlie  eastern  side  it  is  cloven  by  a  deep  furrow, 
and  is  not  more  than  50  or  eo  feet  high ;  but  on 
the  weatern  aide  it  rises  in  a  conical  figure  to  (he 
eJevalion  of  198  feet,  and  on  its  summit  is  a  solid 


pile  of  bnck  3-  feci  bigh  br  28  in  breadth  di 
minishing  in  tbicknes:  to  tbe  top,  which  is  broken 
and  irreyiilar,  and  rent  bv  a  large  fissure  extend- 
ing thraugli  a  tJiird  of  its  height.  It  is  perforated 
by  small  holes,  disposed  in  rhomboids.  The 
fiVe-bumt  bricks  of  which  it  is  bnilt  have  iascjip- 
tions  on  ibem :  and  so  excellent  is  the  cement, 
which  appears  ta  be  lime-mortar,  that  it  is  nearly 
impossible  to  extract  one  whole.  The  other 
parts  of  the  summit  of  this  hill  are  occupied  hj 
immense  fragments  of  brickwork,  of  no  determi- 
nate flgnre,  tumbled  together,  and  converted  into 
solid  vitrified  masses,  as  if  they  had  undei^one 
the  action  of  the  fiercest  fire,  or  had  been  biown 
np  with  gunpowder,  the  layers  of  brick  being  per- 
fectly discernible."  These  ruins  proclaim  tha 
divinity  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  1 
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to  their  ambitious  project ;  so  tbat  tiiis  first 
attempt  ot  their  vanily  became  only  a.  ii 
meut  of  their  folly  and  weakness 


Though  the  dewjendants  of  Noah  were  at 
this  time  esceedingl^  numerTOa  jet  they 
all  spoke  one  Lingudge  *     In  or  kr  there- 


fore to  render  their  undertaking  int 
and  to  lessen  the  toweling  hopes  of  the  e 
aspiring  mortila  the  Almightj  formed  the 
reajlution  ot  confounding  their  lanimage 
In  consequeni,e  of  this  a  universal  jargcn 
sudlenly  took  place  and  the  different  dialecta 
caused  sueh  a  distraction  of  thought  that, 
incapable  of  understanding  or  making  known 


to  each  other  their  ropeclive  ideas  they 
were  thrown  into  the  utmost  disordei  By 
this  awful  &lroke  of  dn  ine  justice  they  wera 
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«  and  igreeable  intercourse.  Wo  are  not, 
'e  e  0  suppose  that  each  individual  had 
cu  a  dialect  or  language  to  himself,  but 

nre    Gen.  ii.  19.  20.    Leam»l  men  call  the 

ent   lansHaL'e    (he    "  Shemilieh,"   as 

b    ilie  dusciiniJrtiils  of  Shcm,  [he  son  of 

h     T  is,  however,   wui  soon  'liviijeil  into 
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only  tlie  several  tribes  or  families,  which  are 
suppose,]  to  have  been  about  seventy  in  uum- 
ber.  These,  detaching  themselves  according 
lo  their  respective  dialects,  left  the  spot, 
which,  befoie  the  consequences  of  their  pre- 
sumption, they  had  con^dered  as  the  most  de- 
Ilglitful  on  earth,  and  toolt  up  their  (em- 
porary  residences  in  such  places  as  they 
either  pitched  on  by  choice,  or  were  directed 
to  by  chance. 

Thus  did  the  Almighty  not  only  defeat 
the  designs  of  those  ambitious  people,  but 
likewise  accomplished  his  own,  by  having 
the  world  more  generally  inhabited  than  it 
otherwise  would  have  been.  The  spot  on 
which  they  had  begun  lo  erect  their  tower 
was,  from  the  judgment  that  attended  so 
rash  an  undertaking,  called  Babel.* 

The  confusion  of  tongues,  and  dUpersion 
6f  the  family  of  Noah,  happened  one  hun- 
dred and  one  years  after  the  flood,  as  Is  evi- 
dent from  the  birth  of  Peleg,  the  son  of 
Eber,  who  was  the  great-gi'andson  of  Shem, 
and  born  in  the  one  hundred  and  fii-st  year 
after  that  memorable  period.  He  received 
his  name  fi'om  this  smgular  circumstance, 
the  word  Peleg,  in  the  Hebrew  language, 
signifying  paiiitioii  or  dupersiim. 

The  descendants  of  Noah  being  now  dis- 
persed, in  process  of  time,  &om  their  great 
increase,  thej  scattered  themselves  to  dis- 
tant pails  of  the  earth,  and,  according  to 
their  respective  families,  settled  in  different 
parts  of  the   world.     Some  took  up  tlieir 


three  diolects;  mans  other  langua'[<M  arci  nunr 
fuiintl  to  exist,  Daniel  iii.  4;  of  which  Dhe  origin 
ii  duckred  in  the  Bible  to  have  bmn  sfleci^d  by 
cliu  Dirine  intorpositjon  at  Balwl,  Genesia  xi.  T. 
The  Shemitjah  dialecls  were:  1.  Aramcean, 
Bfuken  in  (iyria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Chaldiea,  snb- 
divjjed  into  the  Syriac  and  Chaldee  dialeets.  2. 
Uubrew  or  Canuanitidh  dialect,  spolten  in  Fhceni- 
cia  und  its  colonies.  3.  Arabic,  spoken  with  vuria- 
tionj  in  Ambia  and  Ethiopia.  Hebrew  bears 
mni'lu  ol  being  the  moat  ancient  of  the  oriental  lan- 
t;uageii ;  and  in  it  the  Old  TesUment,  which  con- 
tiiina  tlie  moat  ancient  records  in  existence,  waa 
written,  except  Daniel,  ii.  4,  vii.  28.  Ezra  iv.  S, 
vi.  IS,  vii.  ta-26.  The  New  Testament  was 
written  in  the  Greek  lan^nge. 

"  Gauel  (con/iMiun  or  mtrdire),  a  tower  com- 
menccd,  us  is  generally  supposed,  dnrintc  the  life 
of  Noali,  andor  the  direction  of  Nimrod,  a 
grandson  of  Ham,  and  about  A.  M.  1770,  or  113 
years  ati^r  the  deUise,  though  some  plaw  this 
work  twt  or  three  hundred  years  later,  Genesis 
X.  10,  xi.  1-S.  Nimrod  is  believed  to  have 
formed  a  system  of  idolatry  for  his  adherents, 
designing,  by  this  means,  to  establbh  a  national 
onion  under  his  government,  thereby  frustrating 
the  Divine  designs,  which  rc^^Uired  their  disper- 


residence  iu  Asia,  some  in  Africa,  ami 
others  in  Europe.  But  by  what  means  they 
obtained  possession  of  the  several  countries 
they  inhabited,  the  sacred  historian  has  not 
informed  us.  It  is,  however,  natural  to 
suppose,  that  their  respective  situations  did 
not  take  place  from  chance,  but  matura  de- 
liberation ;  Bnd  that  a  proper  assignment 
was  made  of  such  and  such  places,  accord- 
ing to  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the 
different  families. 

In  Older  to  form  a  proper  idea  of  the 
manner  In  which  the  world  was  populated 
after  the  flood,  and  confusion  of  tongues,  we 
shall  give  the  genealogy  of  Noah's  three 
sons,  and  desciibe  the  respective  parts  of 
the  earth  possessed  by  their  descendants; 
In  doing  which,  we  shall,  agreeably  to  the 
manner  of  Moses,  begin  with  those  of 
Japheth,  who,  though  usually  mentioned 
last,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Noah. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  grand-chil- 
dren of  Noah  made  it  an  Invariable  mle  to 
give  their  own  names  to  the  countries  of 
which  they  became  possessed,  and  where 
they  settled,  in  order  to  perpetuate  their 
memories  to  future  posterity. 

The  sons  of  Japheth  were  seven  in  num- 
ber, who  spread  themselves  over  Asia,  from 
the  mountains  Taurus  and  Auranus  to  ths 
river  Taiiais,  and  then  entering  Europe,  pene- 
trated as  far  as  Spain,  distinguishing  the 
countries,  as  they  proceeded,  by  their  own 
pmper  appellations,  via.  :  f  Gomer  gave  title 


sion,  to  ropcople  the  earth.  This  impious  at- 
tempt occasioned  their  miracuioos  confusion  of 
speech,  on  which  account  the  building  censed, 
and  the  ]>^irposo  of  God  was  accomplished  in  the 
replenishing  of  the  world  by  the  scattered  people. 
How  liir  the  work  had  proceeded  we  are  not  in- 
furmed  ;  butit  is  believed  that,  besides  three  years 
in  preparing  matoriala,  twenty-two  had  been  ex- 
pended in  the  undertaking,  and  that  the  lower 
had  been  carried  np  several  stories,  laying  the 
foundation  for  the  city  of  Babylon. 

t  Several  of  these  nations  stiH  retain  the 
names  given  them  by  their  founder ;  others  have 
lost  their  original  appellations ;  and  some  are 
disringnished  by  terms  corrnpted  from  the  primi- 
tive denominations.  The  Greeks  principally 
occasioned  these  innovations;  for,  when  power 
gave  Ihem  importance,  they  arrogated  to  them- 
selves the  glory  of  antiquity ;  corrupted  the 
names  of  other  nations  lo  give  them  a  more 
modem  appearance ;  and  pretended  that,  from 
the  emi)JTaliona  of  their  predecessors,  the  sur- 
ronnding  realms  were  peopled,  for  whi^h  reason 
they  took  the  liberty  to  prescribe  laws  for  their 
obseivanoe,  as  they  had  invented  appellations  fbi 
their  distinction. 
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to  the  Gomontes  now  called  Galatiaos  or 
Gauls  by  the  Ureeka  Magfg  tounded 
the  MagnsMts  ■since  stjled  &ythians  or 
Tartars,  Fr  m  Media  ociginated  the  Me- 
deaos  or  Medes  Jivan  was  the  foundei 
of  the  lonians  aod  Greeks  in  general  Tu 
bil  of  the  Iberians  or  Spaniards  anl 
Ma'ihech  of  the  Mcscbiniana  or  Capp  1 
uans     and  Tiras  if  the  Th  reans  or  Thra 

(xomer had  fhrcL  in    lie   Up  t    f  w 
A  hkaniii  t»k  po  -e=  i  n   t  \ 


'is  part  of  the  Lesser  Phrygia).  The 
second  son,  named  Riphah,  possessed  him- 
lelf  of  the  Riphaan  mountains;  and  To- 
garmah,  the  third  son,  took  Galatia  and  part 
of  Cappadocia. 

Javaa  had  four  sons,  namely,  Elishah, 
who  seated  himself  in  Peloponnesus ;  Tar- 
ohiah,  in  part  of  Spain ;  Kittim,  in  Italy  ; 
and  Dodanira   in  France 

By  these   and  the  colonies  which   in  pro- 

""^    f  t   1     pmcoede  I  fiom  them   nit  inly 

I      1 1    pirt  ot  Asii  but  all  Eui  pe, 


with  the  adjacent  islan  h  were  well  stocked 
with  inhabitants  descended  from  Jjpheth 
who  though  thus  dispersed  spoke  the  same 
lanspiage,  and,  for  a  time  at  least  preserved 
a  correspondence  with  (he  respective  tribes 
or  families  to  which  they  onginally  be 
longed. 

The  deseendants  of  Shem  the  second 
son  of  Noah  (from  whom  originated  the 
Hebrew  nation),  were  five  sons  who  pos 


•  Nineveh.  — Nineveh  was  Ife  capital  of  ihe 
ancient  kingdom  and  empire  of  Assyria.  It  is 
first  mentioned  in  the  0.  T.  in  connexion  with 
tlie  primitive  dispersion  of  the  human  race. 
Aahnr,  or  according  to  the  opinion  of  some, 
Nimrod,  migrating  from  the  land  of  Shinar, 
founded  this  dry,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 


sessed  themselves  of  those  parts  of  Asia 
which  extend  Irom  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Indian  ocean  Elam  the  eldest  took  pos 
session  of  %  eonntry  in  Persia  at  first  called 
after  himself  but  in  the  time  of  Daniel  it 
obtained  the  mme  of  Susiana  Ashur 
ffunded  the  issynan  empire  in  which  he 
budt  i-e\eril  iides  particularly  one  called 
Nine\eh  *  Arphi^id  founded  Chaldica 
Lud  Lydia,  and  Aram  that  part  of  S\iiu 


first  peopled  bj  a  colour  from  Babylon  It  was 
built  on  the  east  bank  or  the  Tigris,  nearlj  oppo- 
site Mosul,  in  N.  Lat.  36°  2(y;  E.  Lon.  43"  lif. 
This  once  aptendid  and  populous  dty,  the  flrst 
notice  of  which  is  (band  in  Genesis,  B.  C.  2218 
years,  is  not  mentioned  again  until  the  time  of 
tho  book  of  Jonah,  the  cightli  century   B.  C. 
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Aram  had  fDur  sons    namely   Uz    who 
seated  him^lt  m  the  countiy  called  Damas 


a  part  of  Mtsopitiraia 

\t|)!iasad    was    the    father    of    Salah 


The  prophet  !( ahum  B  C  645  directs  his  proph 
e<.ies  against  Nineveh  Sennathenb  was  slain 
there  whtn  worshipping  in  the  temple  of  His- 
roch  his  god  Zepbaainh  B  C  630  speaks  ot 
the  city  in  connexion  with  Ass(oa  (2  IS) 
and  this  is  the  la<t  mention  of  ime^eh  as  an  ei 
Its  destnictton  l3%  pli 


mo  lern  reseirchos  ind  i 

cll  OCCII])l    I    tllO   allppo^od    SltO'  of 

Nineieh  consisted  app  iixiitl;  in  irrc„<t)ar  muunds 


traveller  who  e\p[ored  the  niina  which  marked 
the  Bite  of  ati(,ii.nt  IfinL\e]i  was  Mr  Bith  politi 
cat  I'esident  ot  the  British  government  in  Bug  hid 
in  18J0  tiO  attempt  at  a  thorough  inJ  svte 
luatic  exploration  was  made  till  M  Botta, 
French  consul  at  Mosul  was  commiaaioncd  bj 
his  government  to  exploic  tliose  ruins  more  fuUv, 
n  hich  he  did  m  1 S4S  fiia  discoi  encs  n  ere  tbl 
loived  batweeu  the  ^ears  1B45  and  1G5U  b>  Mr 
Ltyard  who  found  the  ruins  of  several  cddices, 
LOii  isling  ot  a  numbei  of  halls,  chambers  and 
galleries  panelled  with  sculptured  and  inicnbcd 
al  iluitor  slnbb  and  opening  into  each  olhti  Lv 
d  oiwafs  funned  by  paira  ot  colossal  hninan 
he  lied  winged  bulls  or  hone  By  the  ill  jf 
thi  niAriptionfl  which  have  been  deei]  h  r  1 
tlitre  Imve  been  recogniaed  the  namci  ot  ^ai 
diuapaluE  Shalmanezer  Lssarhnddoii  and  ben 
nathcnb  baildera  of  these  ma^'uilitLnt  palaces, 
now  e-s,huiiied  after  having  been  buried  lor  een 

Ihepalaces  sculpture><  inscnptions  patnt  n^s 
andotherrelics  discovered  are  m  a  most  stiiknig 
mann  r  illustrative  and  conhniutor\  ut  ibe 
propheeies  eontamol  in  the  book^  ot  ^  ihum  and 
Zephaniah    \  ihuiiithrtalonalhent 
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of  earth  and  rubbish,  with  traces  of  dilapidated 
walls  and  san-dried  bricks.  Some  ot  these 
moulds  were  of  enormous  dimensions,  varying 
from  50  to  150  feet  in  height.  The  discoveries 
made  bv  recent  explorers  are  of  very  great  his- 
toric value,  more  espciaally  as  they  stand  related 
to  the  Bible  history  and  prophecy.     The  first 


np  the  iccoiid  t  mc  (i  8  9)  Thi  icoplc 
!•.  cittcrc'  upon  the  mountains  and  no  one 
„ithcn.th  tbein  Thoro  is  no  hcaiint  ot  Ihy 
bruise."  (3;  18,13.)  "  The  o>-cri-uiining  flood,'" 
and  [bo  allusion  to  the  overflow  of  the  river,  con- 
tained in  -2:  6,  "  The  gates  of  tlic  rivers  shall  ha 
opcnuii."  are  believed  by  some  cominenljilora  to 
have  licen,  fumilcd,  when  tho  Mcilo-Batiylonlan 
army  captured  the  city,  ibe  walls  having  been 
partly  undermineil  by  an  Bstraordinary  overflow 
of  the  Tigris.  Tho  city  was  to  bo  in  port  do- 
strovcd  bv  tire.  "Tho  fire  shall  devour  thy 
bars,"  "  then  shall  the  fire  devour  rhee."  (3 : 
13,  15.)  It  has  licen  found  that  some  of  the 
palaces  had  been  destroyed  by  tire.  The  popu- 
lation was  to  he  surprised  when  unprepared  ;  — 
"  while  they  are  drunk  as  drnnkards,  they  shall 
be  devoured  as  stubble  fully  dry."  (I:  iO.) 
Diodorus  states  that  the  last  and  fatal  assault 
was  made  when  ihey  were  overcome  with  wine. 
Kiiievoh,  alter  its  fall,  was  to  bo  "empty,  and 
void,  and  waste"  (2;  10);  "it  shall  co'me  to 
pass,  that  all  they  that  look  upon  thee,  shall  flee 
from  thee,  and  say,  Ninereh  is  Itdd  waste."  (3: 
T.)  This  language  describes  the  present  state 
of  the  site  of  the  city.  Many  allusions  in  the 
O.  T.  to  the  dress,  arms,  modes  of  warfare,  ami 
cnstoms  of  the  people  of  Nineveh,  as  well  as  of 
the  Jews,  are  explained  by  the  Nineveh  monu- 
ments. Thus  (a :  3)  "  tho  shield  of  his  mighty 
men  is  made  red,  the  i-aliant  men  are  in  scarlet. 
The  shields  and  the  dresses  of  the  wiirriors  aro 
generally  painted  red  in  the  Scriptures.  The 
glowing  description  of  tho  assault  upon  the  city 
(3 :  1, 2, 3J  is  lUusErated  in  almost  every  partica- 
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whose  son  Eber  gave  name  to  the  Hebrew 
nation  'Joctan  tlie  flrstrborn  of  Eber  had 
thirteen  d  ildi-en  all  of  wiioin  aettlcd  them 
sehcs  m  thd.t  part  of  the  woild  which  is  ait- 
udted  betwiLU  ^yiiii  anJ  the  nver  Cophene 
m  Ju  l«i  Tl  e  y  ungest  son  of  Eber  was 
i*tleg    who    as  we  have  bef  re  ubaened 


waE  so  called  because  at  the  timo  of  hia 
birth,  the  d  sp  s  n  of  the  pe  j  0  ok 
place. 

The  des  end  n  s  of  H  (  y  n  c  t 
soQofN.  )  <i  f  urso  s  name  y  Cuh. 
who  took  up  hia  e  den  e  n  that  pa  t 
of  Anne         j  n^     owa  d      F^  p      ilia- 


raira,  *  in  both  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt ; 
Phutt,  in  part  of  Lybia;  and  Canaan,  in 
that  part  of  the  country  which  waa  after- 
ward called  by  his  name. 

Gush,  the  eldest  son  of  Ham,  had  several 
children,  namely,  Seba,  who  settled  on  the 
Boutfiwest  of  Arjbia ;  Havilah  fixed  himself 
in  that  part  of  the  country  situated  on  the 
river  Pison,  where  it  leaves  the  Enphrales, 
and  runs  into  the  Arabian  Gulf;  Saptah 
took  up  hia  residence  on  the  same  slioie,  a 
little  to  the  north  of  his  brother  Havilah : 
Baamah  and  Sabteeha,  together   with    the 


lar.  The  moimds,  tho  bntterinsf-ram,  the  various 
kinds  uf  nrmor,  helmetn,  shields,  epcurs,  mid 
iiworils  useil  in  Iwttle  during  a  sie}^  and  chariots 
and  horses,  are  all  seen  in  various  bua-relicfi. 
Tiie  interior  decoration  of  Assyrian  palnocs  is 
di-scnlied  bv  Ezchiel,  liiinst^lf  a  captive  in 
Assyria,  and  an  ere-witness  of  (heir  mntrniflecnce 
(S3:  14,  19) ;  a  description  strlkingfy  illustratEd 
by  the  sculptured  likenesses  of  Assyrian  kinga 

Tlic  Assyrian  inscriptions,  discovered  on  the 
exhumed  monuments  and  palm.-e  walls  of 
Kinevch,  usually  contain  brief  chronicles  of  the 
king  wlio  built  or  restored  the  edifice  in  which 
they  arc  found,  records  nf  his  vrsrs  and  expedi- 
tions and  ctmqaests,  1'ho  most  importHnt  in- 
scription hitherto  discovered  in  eonneelion  with 
Biblieal  history,  is  tliat  upon  a  pair  of  l'sIo'ShI 
humau-liended  bulls,  now  in  the  Briiish  Museum, 
containins  the  records  of  Sennacherib,  and  de- 
Ecribiui;  his  wars  with  Hezekiah.  Many  Biblical 
names  have  been  found  in  the  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions, Araon^  these  names  are  found  those  of 
three  Jewish  kings  viz  Jehu,  Menahem,  and 
Hezekinh 

Important  results  in  relation  to  Biblical  his- 
tory liave  1  een  already  realized  lyom  (he  dis- 
coveries made  omon,;  the  lonjr-buried  ruins  of 


two  sons  of  e  f  me  n  mely  SI  eba  and 
Dedan),         led  >*    e     on       e     a    e 

coast,  fai  or  e  e  and  Nn  ol  e 
last  son  of  u  I  was  fo  nde  of  he  B  y 
Eonish  ei  I    e 

Beside  h  h  e  so  ofMz  m  (who  af 
ter  the  death  of  then  father,  divided  his  ter- 
ritory into  three  parts),  he  had  three  others, 
namely,  Ludim  and  Lehabim,  who  peopled 
Lybia,  and  Casluhim,  who  seated  himself 
at  Ciii-lisots,  near  the  entrance  of  Egypt 
from  Palestine.  Casluliim  had  two  sons, 
namely,  Philiatim  and  Capbthorim,  the  for- 


ancicnt  Nineveh,  and  importunt  additional  r». 
suits  may  bo  miticipaled  I'rom  future  researches. 
As  appears  Irom  an  article  in  Dr.  Smith's  Dic- 
tionary of  tlie  Bible,  fioin  which  many  of  tha 
aboi-e  fiicts  are  derii-cd,  "a  list  of  nineteen  or 
twenty  kings  can  ulreudv  lie  compiled,  and  the 
annals  of  the  fi;rcatcr  number  of  them  will 
probably  be  restored  to  the  history  of  one  of  the 
most  powerful  empires  of  the  ancient  world,  and 
which  appears  to  have  exercised  perhaps  greater 
influence  than  any  other  upon  the  snbacqucnt 
condition  and  development  of  civilized  man. 
Tho  only  race  now  found  near  the  rains  of  Nine- 
veh or  in  Assyria,  wliich  may  hum  any  claim  to 
ho  considered  dCBcendants  from  tho  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  country  are  the  so-called  Chal- 
dean or  Nestonan  tribes,  inhabiting  the  moun- 
tains of  Koordiscan.  tho  nlains  round  the  lake 
Ooroomivah,  in  Persia,  and  a  frw  villages  in  the 
neighborhood  of  MosnI."  —  A.  B, 

•  After  tho  death  of  Mijrniro  fwho  was  ting 
of  Egypt),  the  country  he  possessed  was,  by 
three  of  his  sons,  divided  into  as  many  king- 
doms, viz.:  Ahohi'im  was  king  of  Tanis,  or  Lower 


Ijtypt,   called  afterward    Delta  ;  NajiJialiin 

iJapn,  or  Memphis,  in   Upper  Egypt ,  and  t-u^ 

Ihnisim  founded    the   kinjj;dam    of   I'athros,    or 
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mer  of  whom  establislied  the  country  of  the 
Philiatines.  between  the  borders  of  Canaan 
and  tbe  Mediten'anean  eea ;  and  the  latter, 
after  his  father's  death,  took  possetisioQ  of 
his  territoiies. 

The  Bona  of  Canaan  were,  Sidon,  the 
fonnder  of  the  Sidoiilana,  who  Uved  in  Phce- 
nicia ;  Heth,  the  founder  of  the  Hittites, 
who  lived  near  Hebron ;  Emor,  the  founder 
of  the  Amorites,  who  lived  in  the  mountains 
of  Judtea ;  and  Arva,  the  founder  of  the 
Arvadites,  *  who  resided  near  Sidon.  But 
whether  the  other  sons  of  Canaan  settled  in 
(his  country  or  not,  cannot  be  ascertained 


with  any  certainty;  only  thia  we  know,  that 
they  must  Jiave  taken  up  their  iH^sidence 
somewhere  between  Sidon  and  Gerar,  and 
Admah  and  Zoboim  ;  those  places  being  tha 
boundaries  of  the  land  they  possessed. 

Thus  we  find  that,  in  the  first  dispersion 
of  the  people  over  the  world,  tlie  descendants 
of  Japlieth  not  only  possessed  all  Europe, 
but  also  a  consideiable  portion  of  Asia. 
The  posterity  of  Sheni  had  in  their  posses- 
sion part  of  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Asia, 
and  probably  all  the  countiies  to  the  east, 
as  far  as  China.  The  descendants  of  Ham 
possessed  all  Africa,  with  a  gi'cat  part  of  Asia. 


A'-»%* 


But   before  we    quit  the   g 
Noah  B  descendants    it  will  be  r 


intion  some  further  particulars  relatrte  to 
esiary  to  thu  jjo^ferity  of  his  second  son  Sbem  from 


•  Tho  Atvflilites  nre  snid  by  JosBphos  to  have 
occupied  and  g:iven  their  natne  to  the  smatl  island 
of  Aradas,  called  Arrad  and  Aipad  in  the 
Scriptures  (a  Kings  six.  13  j  Eieti^  xxvii.  8) ; 
■nd  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  bj  Bzokiel  men- 
tioned along  with  the  Sidonians,  as  taking  an  oc- 
(JTQ  pari  in  the  maritime  commerce  of  Tyre. 
Tliis  island,  which  is  about  one  Icagne  fioin  the 
shore,  and  not  above  a  mile  in  circumference, 
oltimately  became  the  port  and  chief  town  of 
tiiia  eni«rprisin(f  ai^d  prosperons  section  of  the 
Flimnician  people ;  and  there  waa  a  ^me  when 
even  Eomana  regarded  with  oilrairation  its  lofty 
honsea,  built  with  more  stories  than  those  of 
Rome,  and  its  cisterns  hewn  in  the  rocli.  All 
thia,  excciil  the  cisterns  and  some  fragments  of 


wall,  has  passed  away ;  bnt  Arvad  is  still  the  seat 
of  a  town,  and,  being  a  mart  of  transit  it4  in- 
habitants are  still  engaged  in  commerce.  Thotigh 
the  island  was  the  ftrorite  seat  of  the  people,  as 
their  wealth  and  peace  were  there  sa&  from  the 
wars  and  troubles  of  the  continent,  and  Iheir 
shipping  needed  not  m  hazard  the  dangers  of  the 
coast,  they  were  by  no  means  withoal  possessions 
on  the  main  land  ;  fbr  their  dominion  alonjr  the 
shore  extended  from  Tortosa  [also  Tartous, 
anciently  Antaradus]  which  lay  opposite  their 
Island,  northward  to  Jebilee.  They  were,  there- 
fore, the  most  northerly  of  the  Phcenician  people. 
See  Joseph.  Antiq.  1,  6.  2;  Strabo,  Giciq;.  v.  15; 
Pococke,  ii.  27  ;  Volney,  ii.  14;  Buckingham'* 
Arab  Tribes,  523. 
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whom  the  Hebrews  took  their  rise,  and  who 
will  be  found  the  principal  objects  of  the  suc- 
ceeding history. 

About  two  years  after  the  flood,  at  which 
time  Shem  was  one  hundred  yefirs  old,  he 
had  a  son  named  Arphasad ;  after  which 
time  he  Uved  tire  hundred  years ;  so  that 
the  whole  of  his  iife  was  exactly  sis  hundred 

Arphasad,  when  thirty-five,  had  a  son 
Daiiieil  Salah  ;  after  which  he  lived  four  hun- 
dred and  three  years;  in  ail  four  hundred 
and  thirty-eight. 

Salah,  when  thirtj  had  a  son  nimi,d  Eber 
(from  whom  his  de"eendant--  were  cilled 
Hebrews),  after  winch  he  hsedfoui  bundled 
and  three  years ;  in  all  four  bundled  and 
thirty-three. 

Eber.  when  tiiii-ty  four  bad  a  son  named 
Peleg.  in  whose  time  the  earth  came  fo  be 
divided ;  after  wbicii  he  hved  four  hundred 
and  thirty  yeais,  m  all  tour  hundred  and 
sixty-four. 

Peleg,  when  thirty  had  a  «on  named  Eeu 
after  which  he  lived  two  hundred  and  nine 
years ;  in  all  two  bundled  and  thirty  nine 

Keu,  when  thirty  two  had  a  --on  nimed 
Serug;  after  wliicli  he  lued  two  huiidied 
and  seven  years;  in  all  two  hundred  an  I 
thirty-nine. 

Serug,  when  thirty  had  a  son  mmed 
Nahor;  after  which  he  hied  two  bundled 
years  ;  in  all  two  bundled  and  thirtj 

Mahor,    when    twctity-niue,     had    a  sou 


I  named  Terab  ;  after  which  he  lived  one  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  years ;  in  all  one  hundred 
and  forty-eight. 

Terab  was  the  father  of  the  first  great  patri- 
arch after  Noah,  namely,  Abraham.  He 
had  likewise  two  other  sons,  the  one  called 
Nahor,  and  the  other  Haran.  The  last  of 
tliese,  who  was  the  eldest  of  the  three,  died 
before  his  father,  at  Ur,*  in  Ohaldsea,  the 
place  of  his  nativity.  He  left  behind  him  a 
son  named  Lot,  and  two  daughter,  the  older 
of  whom,  called  Milchah,  was  espoused  to 
her  uncle  Nabor,  and  the  younger,  named 
Sarai,  was  married  to  her  uncle  Abram. 

A  universal  depravity  of  human  nature 
now  displayed  itself  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
but  more  particularly  in  the  city  of  Ur, 
where  the  practice  of  idolatry  was  can'ied  to 
its  utmost  height.  In  consequence  of  this, 
Terah  resolved  to  leave  his  abode,  that  be 
might  no  longer  be  an  eye-witness  of  the 
iniquity  of  the  people.  Having  formed  this 
resolution,  he  quitted  Ur,  and  taking  with 
him  his  son  Abram  and  bis  wife,  together 
with  his  grandson  Lot,  set  out  with  an  intent 
of  visiting  the  laud  of  Canaan.  lu  his 
journey  be  stopped  at  a  place  called  Haran 
(or  Cbarran),  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  where, 
being  seized  with  a  violent  illness,  he  was 
eoiiipalled  to  make  it  the  place  of  iiis  resi- 
dence. The  violence  of  the  disorder  pre- 
vailing over  the  power  of  medicine,  nature 
at  length  gave  way,  and  Terab  died  at  Haran, 
in  the  two  hundred  and  fifth  year  of  his  age. 


CHATTER    IV. 


L    OP    ABR    H 


-  MIGRATION.  —  BIRTH    OP    ISHMAEL. 


*  Uro 


Ch 


Abram, 


hplace  of 


Abraliam  hns  been  generallj  r^^rdert 
but  such  orientalists  as  have  of  late  veais  mm  uuca- 
sion  to  express  an  opinion  oft  the  subject,  have 
been  rather  dieposod  to  regnn)  it  ns  the  nume  of  a 
iliscrict.  As  such,  there  is  little  Teason  to  question 
that  it  is  thflt  which  the  sacred  text  indicates,  ns 
it  comprehends   both   ihe  towns  in  which   the 


the   land   of    Canaan.     It  is    here  to   be 

observed,  that  his  conduct  in  this   respect 

rtainly  arose  from    divipe  direction,    the 

mas  mentioned  in  this  part  of  the  historv  hava 
been  sonjiht  Of  these,  one  is  the  town  cnllcd  by 
the  Syrinus  Urhoi,  and  by  the  Arabians  Orfali,  or 
Uriah,  which  the  Moslems  firmly  believe  to  be  the 
Ur  of  the  text ;  and  the  Jews  and  Christians  of 
the  country  acqaiesca  in  tbia  concIuEJon.  This 
town  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of 
Osroeue,  at  the  head  of  the  great  plain  which  wa« 
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Almighty   having  thought  proper  to  s 
this  family  out  of  the  rest  of  mankiad,  by 
making  Abrjin  "  Father  of  the  faithful," 
WjTsliippers  of  the  true  God. 

It  is  evident  that  God  had  revealed  him- 
self to  Abram,  previous  to  hia  removal  fi'om 
Ur,  as  appeara  from  the  account  of  the  in- 
Bpired  penman :  "  Tlie  Lord  hail  stud  unto 
Abram,"*  &c.,  Gen.  xii.  1.  He  had  com- 
manded him  to  leave  the  country  in  wliich 
he  resided,  and  to  travel  into  another  bo 
should  point  out  to  him.  He  likewise 
promised  to  make  him  father  of  a  mighty 
people,  and  in  him  to  bless  all  the  families 
on  the  earth. 

Abram,  fuily  persuaded,  in  his  own  mind, 
of  the  truth  of  tfie  divine  promise  (thoug'i 
he  knew  not  the  dilBeulties  that  might  at- 
tend hia  removal,  nor  even  the  oounti7  io 
which  he  was  to  aettie),  immediately  afler 
the  decease  of  his  father,  prepared  himself  to 
go  to  the  land  wbieh  Goa  should  appoint, 
and.  by  a  strict  attention  to  the  divine  com- 
mands, prove  at  once  his  taith  and  obedi- 

Accordingly,  taking  with  him  his  nephew 


formerly  so  called,  and  is  sdll  a  plaee  of  some 
couaidBration.  Canwright  aays,  "  The  air  of  this 
city  is  very  healtlifal,  and  tlia  country  frnitfiil 
It  IS  bnilt  nearly  four-square,  the  west  side  stand- 
ing  on  the  side  of  a  rockj  mountain,  and  the  cast 
part  trundcth  into  a  suaiaous  vatloy,  replenished 
with  yineyards,  orchard',  and  ganlcjns.  The  walls 
are  very  strong,  liimishGil  with  grBat  Btoru  of 
artillery,  nnd  contain  in  circuit  three  English 
miles  ;  and  for  the  gallancness  of  its  sishC  it  was 
oncereckune<i  the  raetropolitieat  seat  of  Mesopo- 
tamia." 

•  In  what  manner  God  revealed  himself  to 
Abram,  the  sacixid  historian  has  not  tnid  us.  It 
was  probahly  bv  a  voice  from  the  Shechinah,  or 
symbol  of  the  bivino  presence;  Ibr  St.  Stephen 
Mcpressly  says :  "  The  God  of  Glory  appeared 
unto  him  botbra  he  dwelt  in  Charran.  Acts 
vii.8. 

f  This  conntry  fel! .  to  the  lot  of  Caanan,  the 
son  of  Ham,  lo  which  he  gave  his  oivn  name. 
Canaan  was  about  200  miles  long,  and  nearly  80 
broad,  lying  along  the  eastern  border  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  David  and  Solomon  gov- 
erned several  provinces  beyond  the  limits  of 
Canaan,  whi<:h  enlaijifcd  their  kingdom,  I  Kings, 
iv.  SI-34.  Canaan  was  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  monntains  of  Lebanon  in  Syria,  on  the  east  by 
Arabia  Deserta,  on  the  south  by  the  wilderness  of 
Arabia  Pocnea  and  Idum^i,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  land  of  the  Philisdncs  and  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  Besides  tlio  name  of  its  first  possessor, 
Canaan  has  been  variously  denominated  as  the 
Land  of  the  Hebrews,  Genesis  x1 .  1  .^  ;  Palestine, 
Exodus  XV.  14  ]  the  Land  of  Promise,  Hebrews  xi. 
9 ;  the  Land  of  Israel,  Judiib,  Jmlaia,  the  Holy 
Land,  Zechariab  ii.   12.    Canaan  has  been   the 


Ijot,  his  wife  Sarai,  and  tlie  rest  of  his  fam- 
ily, together  with  all  his  effects,  he  set  out 
on  hia  journey,  which  he  prosecuted  with  all 
convenient  expedition,  till  he  came  (by  the 
divine  guidance)  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  t 
Desirous  of  making  some  survey  of  the 
country,  he  stopped  in  the  plain  t  ot  Moreh, 
not  far  from  the  city  of  Siehem,  ||  then  in- 
habited by  the  Canaanites.  Here  he 
erected  an  altar,  in  order  to  pay  his  devo- 
tions to  God,  who  was  so  well  pleased  with 
his  conduct,  that  he  gave  him  fresh  assur- 
ances of  his  £ivor  and  protecdon,  and  that, 
in  process  of  time,  the  whole  land  in  which 
he  then  dwelt  should  be  possessed  by  his 


After  sta3ring  some  time  in  the  plains  of 
Moreh,  Abram  removed  with  hia  fiiinily  into 
the  more  mountainous  part  of  the  country, 
situated  between  Bethel  and  Hai.  Here  he 
likewise  erected  an  altar,  that  he  might  not 
be  deficient  in  the  discharge  of  that  duty 
which  he  was  conscious  of  owing  to  hia  great 
and  omnipotent 'benefactor. 

From  Bethel  be  proceeded  farther  to  the 
south ;  but  was  interrupted  in  his  progress 


theatre  of  the  r 


thochiof  patriarchs  walked  with  God  — 
theocracy  of  Israel  was  estabiisltcd  —  where  the 
prophets  received  most  of  tbcir  divine  inspirations 
—  whore  the  temple  of  Jehovah,  was  erected 
under  hia  spncial  direction  —  where  the  incamaje 
.Son  of  God  accompHsh«l  the  work  of  human 
redemption  — and  where  the  apostles  were  rnimcu- 
lottsly  endowed  with  tlie  gifts  of  the  Holv  Spirit, 
to  fulfil  their  commission  as  amtuuisailora  for 
Christ  to  invite  sinners  of  all  nations  into  the 
kingdom  of  Messiah  tor  the  blessings  of  pardon, 
puntv,  and  immortality,  in  the  eternal  i^ory  of 
God.  Canaan,in  thetimeaofDavidandSolomon, 
contained  a  population  of  al«nt  1^,000,000 ;  lint 
now  it  has  only  about  1  ,B00,000  inhabitants.  Since 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  it 
has  been  the  scene  of  strange  revelations,  esucci. 
ally  during  the  crusades,  profanely  called  holy 
wars;  itnow  forms  two  wretched  provinces,  AcRU 
and  Damascus,  under  the  miserable  government 
of  pachas,  subject  or  tributary  to  the  sultan  of 
Turkey.  The  population  consists  of  Turks, 
Syrians,  Bedouin  Arabs,  Copts,  Druses  of  Lei>- 
anon,  Koman,  Armenian,  and  Greek  Christians, 
and  Jews. 

i  The  Septuat^nt  and    most  other  versions 

call  it  the  Oak  of  Moreh,  fWim  a  large  oak  that 

31V  on  it ;  hot  our  translation  renders  it  plain. 

II  This  city,  after   the   ruin  of  Snmana   by 
Salmanesar,  was  the  capital  of  the  $ 
and  Josephiis  silk's  it  was  still  so  in  t 
Alexander  the  Great.     It  vias  situatei 
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by  a  dreadful  famine,  which  raged  with 
great  violence  throughout  the  whole  eoun 
try.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  formed  thi 
resolution  of  going  to  Egypt,  that  being  the 
only  place  where  relief  eould  be  obtained 
under  suoh  calamities.  * 

Being  apprised  of  the  natural  libertinism 
of  the  Egyptians,  Ahnim  waa  exceeding 
anxious  concerning  his  wife  Sarai,  fearing 
leat  her  extraordinary  beanty  might  provoke 
their  lascivious  attention.  Though  she  was 
at  this  time  in  the  aixty-sisth  year  of  her 
age,t  yet  she  still  retained  those  personal 
charms  which,  in  that  country,  might  en- 
dmiger  the  life  of  him  who  siiouJd  pitsa  for 
her  husband.  After  some  deliberation, 
Ahram  concluded  that  the  safest  way  would 
be  for  her  to  conceal  her  marriage ;  upon 
which,  communicating  his  fears  to  Sarai, 
and  she  approving  of  bis  plan,  it  was  mutu- 
ally agreed  between  them,  that  wherever 
tJioy  took  up  their  resiilenoe,  instead  of  his 
wife,  she  should  pass  for  his  sister. 

The  apprehensions  that  Ahram  had  formed 
were  soon  veiified,  after  his  wrival  in 
Egypt..  The  distinguished  chai-raa  of  his 
wife  attracted  the  notice  of  several  principal 
Egyptians,  and  she  soon  became  the  subject 
of  popular  conversation.  The  king,  h 
informed  of  her  beauty,  was  escited  to  grat- 
ify his  curiosity  by  the  sight  of  so  amiable  a 
Btranger.  4''<*'"'^'''g'y'  ^'*'''''  ^^^'  ^7  ^^^ 
order,  conducted  to  court,  and  placed  in  the 
apartments  allotted  for  hia  concubines. 
Here  she  remained  several  days,  during 
which  Abram  (her  supposed  brother)  "was 
treated  with  great  civility,  and  on  her  ac- 
couDt  (though  the  king  had  not  yet  seen 
her)  complimented  with  many  valuable 
presents. 

A  feeling  mind  may,  in  some  degree, 
conceive  the  distress  each  party  must  natur- 
ally be  susceptible  of  on  this  trying  ocea- 
sion.  Sarai  was  a  beautiful  woman,  in  the 
power  of  a  loose  and   vicious  monarch,  and 


*  It  appears  from  this 
Egrpt  had  been  formed,  into  a  kingdom  Buon 
afwr  mankind  were  disptrsad  by  the  confusion 
of  laniriinsea.  Its  first  name  waa  Mizraim, 
which  si^nillea  straightneas,  it  being  closed  on 
the  north  bj  the  Mediterranean  sea,  on  the  west 
and  eonth  )>j  monntnins,  and  on  the  ease  bj  the 
lied  aea,  or  Indian  Gulf.  Nicokns  Damascus,  a 
heathen  anthor,  says,  that  Abnira  went  out  of 
Chaldsea  into  Canann,  now  called  Judiea,  bnt,  in 
conseqnBnce  of  a  great  famine  raging  there,  be 
removed  lo  Eirypt.'in  which  were  abundance  of 
all  kinds  of  provisions. 


destitute  of  all  protection  hut  from  the 
hands  of  the  Ahnighty.  While  her  hus- 
band, who  .should  be  the  only  guardian  of 
her  person,  dare  not  own  her  as  his  wife,  lest 
the  rage  of  lust  and  strength  of  power 
should  deprive  him  of  his  esistonce. 

To  relieve  them  from  this  distressed  sitr 
nation  the  Almighty  was  pleased  to  inter- 
pose in  their  1  fhalf  and  in  order  to  deter 
Phaia  hj  ind  his  nobles  fiom  any  dishon- 
orable itttmpts  on  Satai,  he  suddenly 
afflicted  tlem  with  vanous  diseases  and 
hoddy  mfiinuties  Not  being  able  to  ac- 
count foi  this  oingular  circumsUinee,  tlioy  at 
length  suspected  that  it  was  occasioned  by 
the  confinement  of  Sai-ai,  who,  instead  of 
being  the  sister  of  Abram,  must  certainly  be 
his  wife.  In  consequence  of  these  suspi- 
cions, the  king  sent  for  Abram,  and  expos- 
tulated with  him  on  his  misconduct,  in  hav- 
ing spread  a  felse  report,  which  might  have 
been  attended  with  a  breach  on  his  wife's 
chastity.  After  saying  this  he  ordeied  him 
immediately  to  quit  Lis  kingdom,  permitting 
him  to  take  not  only  his  own  efFects,  but  the 
prosents  that  had  been  made  him  in  conse- 
quence of  bis  supposed  sister. 

The  famine  in  Canoan,  which  had  occa- 
sioned Abram  to  go  into  J'gypI,  was  hap- 
pily ceaped  ;  so  that  his  leaving  the  pk'^e 
was  not  only  in  conformity  to  the  king's 
command,  hut  agreeable  to  his  own  inclina- 
tions. Abram  directed  bis  course  the  same 
way  he  had  come,  and  on  his  an'ivol  at 
Bethel,  where  he  had  erected  an  altar,  he  of- 
fered on  it  a  snei'ifice  of  (hanks  to  Gfod  for 
bis  happy  esenpo  from  Egypt,  and  safe  re- 
tuiii  into  the  land  of  Canaim. 

Abram  and  his  nephew  Lot  had  hitherto 
lived  with  great  unanimity  on  the  same 
spot ;  but  their  families  and  possessions  be- 
ing now  gi'eady  increased,  inconveniences 
look  place.  They  found  themselves  partic- 
ularly distressed  for  want  of  provision  for 
their  cattle,    which,   probably,  arose   partly  , 


t  It  may  appear  somewhat  strance  that  Sarat 
sbonld  liave  enuh  personal  charms  it  bo  ndianied 
an  age,  but  it  must  be  remtmbtrcd  that  as  in 
those  days  they  were  longer  Imd  than  at  nrps- 
enti  so  their  wiarms  were  proportionatily  dunt» 


I  What  this  ting's  name  waa,  or  indeed  any 
of  ihe  Eeyptian  monnrchs,  cannot  be  nscer- 
tained.  Tlie  name  Pharaoh  was  a  title  of  dig- 
nity common  to  all,  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
of  beesar  assumed  l>y  the  Roman  Emperors 
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from  the  late  famine,  and  partly  frfmi  the 
great  number  of  Caniioites,  who  posse-isecl 
the  moit  tertiie  pirti  of  the  hin<l  This 
want  of  pa&ture  ground  occasioned  frequent 
disputes  between  the  herdsmen  of  \bram 
an  1  those  of  Lot ,  so  that  the  former  fem 
mg  lest  the  contention  which  prevailed 
among  the  servants  might  end  in  a  rupture 
between  themselves,  resolved  in  a  friendly 
manner  to  propose  a  sepiration  from  Lot 
In  doing  tills  suhwrt  \m  great         ^ 


and  condescension,  that,  though  Rupenor  m 
every  respect  to  his  nephew  he  gne  hiin 
his  choice  of  settlement  in  that  piit  of  the 
lountry  he  should  best  appiove  It '" 
says  he  '  thou  wilt  take  the  left  h'ind  tlicn 
I  will  go  to  the  nght,  or,  it  thou  depart 
to  the  nght  hand  then  I  will  go  to  the 
left 

This   generous   and  fnendly   propsitioB 
was  leadilj    agieed  to  by  Lot    «bo    after 
T  a  Mew   of  the   country,   chose   the 


plains  neir  Sodom  and  Uomorrali  which 
being  witered  by  the  streams  of  Toidan,  '■ 


•  This  nver  being  the  principal  stronra  of  Pal- 
estine "has  acquired  a  distinction  mach  greater 
flian  Its  geographical  importanie  could  have 
riven  It  IS  sometimta  called  ttio  ruer"  by 
way  of  eminence  being  in  fu^t  almost  fho  only 
«ream  of  the  country  which  continues  to  flow  in 
summer  The  nver  ri'<es  about  an  hour  and  a 
quarters  journey  {say  three  or  three  miles  and  a 
qnarter)  nortb-east  from  Banias,  the  ancient  Cces- 
arsea  Philippi,  in  a  plain  near  a  hill  called  Tel-el- 
kadi.  It  winds  tbrough  scenerv  remarkable  rath- 
er fbr  sameness  and  tamenesB  than  for  bold  out- 
line. Its  course  is  not  much  above  200  miles 
from  first  to  last  —  from  the  roots  of  Anti-Lebanon 
to  thu  head  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Such  is  the 
of  the  "great  plain  "  of  Palestine  —  the  ' 
Bcender'"— if  not  "the  river  of  God"  in 
book  of  Psalms,  at  least  that  of  Ilia  chosen  pco. 
pie  tltroufrliout  their  history.    The  earliest  alli 


e  not  only  pleasant,  but  e: 


igly  fer- 


sion  to  it  is  not  so  much  to  the  river  itself  as  to 
the  plain  or  plains  which  it  traversed  (Geo.  siii. 
10).  Wo  must  anticipate  eveiils  slijjhtlv  to  ho 
able  to  speak  of  the  fords  or  passages  of  the  Jor- 
dan. There  were  fords  over  gainst  Jcriebo,  to 
which  point  the  men  of  Jericho  pursued  the  spies 
(Josh.  li.  7  ;  comp.  Jnds-  iii.  28).  Higher  up, 
perhaps  over  ajrainst  Siii'coth,  some  way  above 
where  the  Uttle  river  .THl.bok  (Zerka)  entcre  the 
Jorfan,  were  the  for'ls  or  pasaaees  of  B«tlibarah 
(probably  the  Bethabiim  of  the  Gospel),  where 
Gideon  lay  in  wail  for  the  Midiauites  [Jndg.  vii. 
2+).  and  where  thp  m"n  of  Gilead.  slew  ftia 
Ephraimiles  (xii.  6).  These  Birds  nndonbtMlly 
witnessed  the  first  recorded  passaac  of  the  Jordan 
in  the  0.  T.  (Gen.  xaJtii.  10).  And  Jordan  was 
next  crossed  over  affpinat  Jencho,  bv  Joshua  the 
son  of  Nun,  at  the  head  of  the  dcspenrlflnts  of  the 
twelve  sons  of  bim  who  sisnaliMd  the  first  pas- 
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These  matters  being  adjusted,  Abram  and 
Lot  parted,  the  former  eonlinumg  at  Bethel, 
and  the  latter  retiring  to  the  spot  he  had 
chosen  for  his  future  residenca. 

Some  time  after  Lot's  departure,  the 
Almighty,  ever  mindful  of  his  faithful  ser^ 
vant  Abram,  again  appeared  to  him  in  a 
vision,  and  not  only  reueived  the  promise 
he  had  before  made,  of  cnlat^ng  his  pos- 
terity, but,  bidding  him  east  hia  cyoa 
round  the  kingdom,  confirmed  the  gift  of  all 
the  land  which  he  beheld,  to  him  and  his 


e  acceptably 
received  by  Abram,  who,  desirous  of  seeing 
the  different  parts  of  the  country  promised  to 
his  posterity,  removed  from  Bethel,  and  look 
up  his  residence  in  the  plain  of  Mamre,  at  a 
small  distance  from  Hebron.  Here  (as  was 
his  usual  custom,  wherever  he  pitched  his 
tent)  he  erected  an  altar,  in  order  to  dis- 
ehai^  his  reh'gious  duties,  by  offering  sacri- 
fices to  the  Loi-d. 

In  a  short  time  after  Abram  had  settled 
himself  at  Mamre,  by  the  natural  afRibility 
of  his  temper,  and  the  respect  shown  him  on 
that  account,  he  acquired  the  intimacy  and 
friendship  of  some  of  the  most  cousiderable 
Canaanitea,  particularly  three,  named  Mamre, 
Aner,  and  Esehol ;  the  former  of  whom  was 
of  such  imporiance  as  to  give  name  to  the 
country  in  which  he  lived. 

This  alliance  was  not  only  agreeable  to 
Abram,  but,  in  the  course  of  time,  proved 
infinitely  serviceable,  as  will  appear  from 
the  following  circumstances.  Chedorlaomer, 
king  of  Elam,  had  for  some  years  held  five 
petty  princes(of  which  number  the  king  of 
Sodom  was  one)  in  a  tributary  subjectioQ  to 
him.  Weary  with  this  suhjeetion,  they  at 
length  determined  to  shake  off  the  yoke  they 
had  so  long  home  ,  to  effect  which  they  con- 
federated together  and  joining  their  re- 
spective forces  prepared  themselves  to  march 
against  their  oppressor 

The  king  of  Elam  bemg  mfirmed  of 
their  intentions  re-olved  if  po«''ible,  to  frus- 
trate their  designs  He  accordingly  rmeed  a 
powerinl  army,  and,  in  conjunction  with  three 

safre.  (Josh.  iv.  1 3  and  13).  From  their  vicinity  to 
Jerusalem  the  lowerfordsweremuch used  ;  David, 
it  is  probable,  passed  over  them  in  one  instance  to 
fight  the  Syrifins  (2  Sam.  x.  17};  itnd  subse- 
quently, when  a  tnEitive  himself,  in  hia  w«y  to 
Mahanaim  (xvii.  23)  on  the  east  bank.  I'hns 
there  were  two  customary  places,  at  which  the 


other  kings,  his  allies,  immediately  advanced 
to  meet  the  enemy.  The  revolted  kings, 
seeing  him  at  a  distance,  took  the  field,  with 
a  firm  resolution  of  trying  tlie  fiilo  of  a 
pitched  battle.  The  place  allotted  for  de- 
termining the  dispute  was  the  valley  of 
Siddim,  which  was  full  of  pits  of  bitumen, 
or  soil  of  a  clayey  nature.  For  some  time 
the  victory  appeared  dcublful ;  but  at  length 
the  five  trihutaiy  kings  were  put  to  rout; 
one  part  of  their  army  was  entirely  cut  to 
pieces,  and  the  other  fled  to  the  neighboring 
mountains,  leaving  their  cities  a  prey  to  the 
conquerors.  Lot,  who  happened  at  this  time 
to  reside  in  Sodom,  was  involved  in  the 
calamity  of  the  city,  being  not  only  plun- 
dered of  all  his  possessions,  but  carried  away 
among  the  rest  of  the  captives.     One  of  the 


vanquished,  hap- 
pening to  make  his  escape,  immediately 
hastened  to  Ahram,  to  whom  he  related  the 


particulars  of  the  battle,  and  the  hapless  ft 
of  his  nephew.  The  faithful  patriarch, 
anxious  for  Lot,  determined  to  pursue  the  vio- 
to»,  and,  if  possible,  not  only  rescue  him,  but 
the  whole  of  the  eaptaves.  He  accordingly 
armed  all  his  own  servants,  the  number  of 
whom  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  eight- 
een, and,  accompanied  by  his  three  friends  and 
associates,  Mamre,  EschoI,  and  Aner,  set  out 
in  pursuit  of  the  victors,  whom,  after  a  march 
of  about  seventy  leagues,  he  overtook  near 
Dan.  Availing  himself  of  the  covert  of  the 
night,  he  put  his  forces  into  proper  disposi- 
tion, and  immediately  charged  the  enemy  on 
all  quarters.  So  sudden  and  vigorous  an 
attack  on  an  army  fatigued  with  a  late 
engagement,  and  revelling  in  the  spoils  of 
conquest,  had  the  desired  effect,  for  Abram, 
in  a  short  time,  obtained  a  complete  victory. 
Chedorlaomer,  the  king  of  Elam,  was  among 
many  others,  slain,  and  his  whole  army  being 
routed,  Abram's  victorious  party  pursuea 
them  as  far  as  Hobah,  a  small  place  situated 
near  Damascus.  The  enemy,  from  the  great 
consternation  into  which  they  had  been 
thrown,  by  the  suddenness  of  the  attack,  fied 
so  precipitately,  that  they  left  behind  them 
not  only  the  captives,  but  likewise  tho  booty 

Jordan  was  fordable,  Ihongh  there  may  have  been 
more,  particularly  during  the  summer,  whieh  are 
not  mentioned.  And  it  must  have  been  at  one 
of  these,  if  not  at  bpth,  that  baptism  was  after' 
wards  administered  by  St.  John,  and  by  the  dis- 
ciples of  our  Lurd.  —  Bih.  Dkt.onaTy.        A.  B. 
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of  whicb  tbey  had  possessed  themselves.  The 
whole  of  these  fell  into  the  hands  of  Abram, 
and  among  them  his  oephew  Lot,  who,  being 
thus  happily  recovered,  returned,  with  all  his 
substance,  to  his  former  habitation. 

Abram  having,  by  this  conquest,  signal- 
ized both  his  vaior  and  fidelity,  was  highly 
caressed  by  those  whose  cause  he  had  so 
gallantly  espoused.  The  first  person  who 
came  to  congratulate  him  on  the  occasion 
was  the  king  of  Sodom,  who,  in  thankful 
acknowledgment  of  the  benefits  received 
from  Ilia  iriiportant  services,  offered  him  all 
'  the  booty  which  he  had  retaken  belonging  to 
him,  desiring  only  the  restoration  of  those 
prisoners  who  were  his  subjects.  But 
Abraia's  righteous  soul  disdained  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  unfortunate  ;  and  therefore, 
after  reserving  to  his  associates  tliat  part  of 
the  plunder  to  which  their  services  entitled 
them,  he  restored  to  the  king  both  his  sub- 
jects and  property,  evincing,  through  the 
whole  of  his  conduct,  the  most  distinguyied 
fidelity,  intrepid  courage,  and  inflexible  jus- 
tice. 

The  next  person  who  congratulated  Abram 
on  bis  success  was  Melchi^edec.*  king  of 
8alem,  w)io,  on  his  return  from  the  battle, 
accommodated  both  him  and  his  men  with  a 
refreshment  of  bread  and  wine  which  he  had 
provided  on  the  occasion.  Being  a  priest  as 
well  as  king,  ho  first  blessed  Abrani  for 
being  the  instrument  of  so  public  a  deliver- 
ance, and  then  the  Almighty,  for  having 
given  him  such  uneommon  success;  in 
return  for  which,  the  victorious  patriarch 
presented  him  with  the  tenth  part  of  the 
spoils  he  had  taken  from  the  enemy. 

As  Abram  liad  now  5oted  in  the  public 

*  Who  ttiis  extraordinaiy  person  was,  has 
been  a  siitij»:t  of  great  dispute ;  but  the  most  rn- 
tionHl  opinioa  is,  that  lie  was  one  of  tbe  princes 
ot'Ciinaau,  who  on  acixiunt  of  his  great  pietv  and 
goodness,  was  callecl  Moichlsodoo,  king  of  Saiem 
and  priest  of  the  Most  Higli  God,  who  mot  Abmm 
in  the  Tfllloy  of  Shaveh,  which  is  the  king's  val- 
lev,  broHght  oat  bread  and  wine,  blessed  Ahram, 
and  received  tiihKS  from,  him  (GJen.  xiv.  18-20). 
Tlie  other  places  in  whiuh  Melchisedec  is  men- 
tioned are  Fa.  ex.  4,whor6MeaBiKhis  described  as 
a  priest  forever,  "  after  the  order  of  Melchise- 
dec," and  Hob.  v.,  yi.,  vii.,  wiiero  thoae  two  pas- 
saacs  of  Iho  0.  T.  nre  quoted,  and  tbe  typical  re- 
lation of  Melchisedec  to  our  Lord  is  stated  at 
great  length.  There  is  something  surprising  and 
mysterious  in  the  first  appearance  of  Melchisedec, 
and  in  the  subsequent  reference  to  him.  Bearing 
a  title  which  Jews  in  after  ages  would  recognize 
as  designating  their  own  sovereign,  bearing  gilts 


capacity  of  a  warrior,  and  might  reasonably 
espeet  that  the  kings  whom  be  had  routed 
would  recruit  their  scattered  forces,  and  pie- 
pare  for  a  second  attack,  he  was  fearful  of 
the  consequences.  But  the  Almighty,  in 
order  to  lortily  his  mind  against  all  dia- 
agi'eeable  apprehensions,  even  from  the  most 
potent  princes  of  the  earth,  appeared  to  bim 
in  a  vision,  and  informed  him  that  be  bad 
undertaken  his  defence,  and  would  ever  re- 
ward his  faithfulness.  "Fear  not,"  says 
be,  "  Abram,  I  am  thy  sbieid,  and  thy  ex- 
ceeding great  reward." 

Hitherto  the  pious  patriarch  had  listened 
to  God's  promises  witliout  the  least  shadow 
of  distrust ;  but  on  this  fresh  assurance  he 
ventui'od,  for  the  first  time,  to  expostulate 
with  his  great  protector,  not  knowing  how 
these  things  could  possibly  be  accomplished, 
while  himself  continued  without  an  heir  to 
his  body,  and  that,  to  all  appearance,  he 
must  be  obliged  to  leave  bis  substance  to 
Eliezer  his  steward. 

The  troubles  of  Abram  on  this  head  were 
soon  removed  by  the  beneficence  of  tbe 
Almighty,  who  told  him  that  not  bis  sen-ant, 
but  a  son  of  his  own,  begotten  of  his  body, 
should  be  bts  heir,  and  that  from  him  should 
descend  a  race  as  "  innumerable  as  the  stars 
in  heaven." 

Abram  was  so  encouraged  by  this  joyful 
intelligence,  that  he  ventured  to  beg  of  (iod 
that  be  would  be  pleased  to  give  him  some 
senable  token  whereby  be  might  be  assured 
of  so  distinguished  a  blessing.  The  Al- 
mighty thought  proper  to  comply  with  his 
request,  and  that  they  might  enter  info  a 
formal  covenant  on  the  occasion,  ordered 
him  to  take  a  heifer,  a  goat,  and  a  ram,  each 

which  recall  to  Christians  the  Lord's  Supper,  this 
Canannite  crosses  for  a  moment  the  path  of 
Abram.  and  is  unhesitatingly  recognized  as  a  per- 
son of  higher  spiritual  rank  than  the  iricnd  of 
God.  Disappearing  as  suddenly  as  he  came  in, 
he  is  lost  to  the  sacred  writings  for  a  thousand 
yearg.  The  way  in  which  he  is  mentioned  in 
'Geneslewoald  rather  lead  to  the  immedinte  infer- 
ence that  Melchisedec  was  of  one  blood  niih  the 
children  of  Ham,  among  whom  ha  lived,  chief 
(like  the  Kin^  of  Rodom)  of  a  settled  Cannanitish 
tribe.  And  as  Balaam  ivas  a  prophet,  eo  Melchis- 
edec was  a  priest  among  the  corrupted  heathen, 
not  seif-appointed,  but  constituted  by  a  speeist 
gift  from  God,  and  recognized  as  such  bv  him. 
The  "  order  of  Melcldscdec,"  in  Ps.  ex.  4.  is  ex- 
plained by  Gesenius  and  lioseniniiller  to  mean 
"  manner  "  =  likeness  in  official  dignity  =  n  king 
and  priest  — Bib.  Dktioaary.  A^~ 
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of  three  years  old,  together  with  a  pigeon 
and   a  turtle-dove,    and  offer  them  up  as 

The  pious  patriarch  readily  obeyed  the 
divine  command,  and,  having  killed  the 
beasts,  cut  them  in  halves,  laying  each  op- 
posite to  the  other;  but  the  fowls  he  left 
whole.  After  doing  tliis,  he  walked  between 
the  dissected  bodies  making  his  wlemn  vows 
to  (jod  of  peipetual  obeiienoe  to  his  wd! 
and  then  sat  himselt  down  to  prevent  birds 
of  prty  from  injunnc;  the  saenfice 

Aboat  the  time  of  sunset  Abram  fell  into 


a  deep  sleep,  during  which  it  was 
to  him  that  he  was  not  to  expect  an  imme- 
diate accomplishment  of  the  divine  promise; 
for  though  himself  was  to  die  in  peace,  and 
at  a  good  old  age,  yet  liis  posterity  were, 
after  that,  to  sojourn  and  be  afflicted  in  a 
strange  country,  for  the  space  of  four  hun- 
dred years  ;  after  which  the  Almighty  would 
not  only  punish  their  oppressor*  but  would 
likewise  safely  estabhsh  them  in  the  land  he 
hj  1  piomiaed 

Aftei  this  revelation  Abram  '.oon  awoke, 
an  I  while  he  was  reflecting  on  what  he  had 


heard,  the  Almighty,  m  confirmation  of  the 
assurances  he  had  given  hun.  and  as  a  ratifi- 
cation of  his  part  of  the  covenant,  caused  the 
symbol  of  his  divine  presence  to  appear  be- 
fore him.  It  consisted  of  a  smoking  furnace 
and  a  burning  lamp,  which  passed  between 
the  divided  pieces  of  the  victims,  and  totally 
eon  Slimed  them. 

Sarai,  the  wife  of  Abram,  desired  a  son 
no  less  fervently  than  her  husband.  But 
she  had  been  considered  barren  before  she 
left  Mesopotamia  ;  she  was  now  seventy-five 
years  of  age  ;  and  she  had  waited  ten  years 
ance  their  hearts  were  first  gladdened  by  the 
promise  of  an  heir.  She  therefore  thouwht 
the  case  was  hopeless  as  regarded  herself; 


and  beg.in  t  rofle&t  thif  altl  oi  ^,1  i  n  had 
been  promised  to  Abram  it  hdd  not  been 
said,  and  did  not  necessdrily  follow  thit  this 
son  should  he  the  fruit  of  her  own  womb 
Explaining  the**  views  to  the  patnarch  she 
prevailed  upon  him  to  resort  to  a  custom  of 
the  time,  of  which  there  are  stdl  some  tnces 
in  the  Ejat  under  whi<,h  the  man  tal  es  a 
secondary  wife  whose  children  become  I  is 
undoubted  hein  ei^ually  with  any  other 
children  he  miy  have  and  if  the  woman  la 
the  slave  or  attendant  of  the  chief  wife  or  is 
provided  by  the  chief  wife  the  children  are 
m  a  legal  point  of  view  considered  hers 
and,  in  the  same  point  of  view  the  conli 
tion  of  the  letual  mother  remains  unci  ■inw'i 
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eoially  when  bar  children  a 
growa  up.     The  female  whom   Sarai  ] 


though  in  practice  it  necessarily  sustains 
some  modification  from  the  operatioa  of  the 
feelings  ansing  front  the  connections  which 

p.'  Tb 

>  Abram  as  her  substitute 
own  handnitdd,  a  woman  of  Egypt,  named 
Hagar,  who  may  he  supposed  to  nave  been 
one  of  the  female  slaves  whom  tbe  king  of 
Egypt  gave  to  the  patriarch.* 

In  due  time  it  ttaa  known  that  Hagar  had 
conceired,  a,nd  the  prospect  of  becoming  the 
mother  of  Abram's  long-promised  heir  had 
a  mischievous  eflbct  upon  her  mind,  leading 
her  to  treat  her  mistress  with  disrespect. 
Sarai,  thi-ou^h  whose  preference  and  man- 
agement all  this  had  heeu  brought  about,  was 
stung  to  tho  quick  by  this  treatment,  and  oom- 
plaJned  of  it  to  Ahram  with  some  sharpness, 
insinuating  that,  without  some  encouragement 
from  him,  Hagar  durst  not  be  so  impertinent 
to  her.  The  patriarch  himself,  respecting  th 
rights  of  his  wife,  and  displeased  at  Hagar' 
presumption  (whicb  those  who  know  any 
thing  of  Oriental  Yomea  of  iier  claiss,  will 
believe  to  have  oeen  very  coarseiy  and  offen- 
avely  manifested)  reminded  Sarw  ttiat  the 
Egyptian  was  still  ner  nond'Seryant,  and  that 
aer  authority  was  sufficient  to  preven'L  or 
punish  the  treatment  of  whicn  she  com- 
plained. Bein^  tQus  assured  that  be  iffould 
not  interfere,  Sarai  proceeded  to  a  mare 
nnsparing  esercise  of  the  powers  with  which 
she  was  invested,  than  the  raised  spirits  of 
Vte  Egyptian  bondmaid  could  Drook ;  and 
Boe  thei'efore  fled,  directing  her  course 
towards  her  'jwn  country.  It  is  a  tori'ibie 
and  ^lilous  thing  for  i  woman,  alone  and 
on  fooc,  CO  pass  the  desert  which  lies  between 
the  land  of  Canaan  and  Egypt ;  and  we 
Snow  aot  how  one  might  do  it  and  live. 
Nor  did  Hagar  accomplish  tlui  enterpiibc, 
fcr  sne  was  as  yet  but  upon  the  borders  of 
the  desert,  and  was  tarrying  for  retie'iment 
and  rest  by  a  well  of  wat«r,  when  an  angpl 
of  God  appeared  to  her,  and  persuaded  her 
to  return  and  submit  bei-self  tohermistiesa, 

*  It  is  aot  unUkely  that  Bngar  liad  been 
given  TO  Sarai  as  her  personal  attendant  while  she 
was  in  Phiicaoh's  harem,  and  that  she  was  allowed 
to  retain  iior  as  sneh  when  she  deiiarced. 

,t  This  is  the  best  interpretation  we  can  give  to 
the  expression,  "and  in  the  face  of  all  hia  bretli- 
rcn  shall  he  dwell." 

]:  The  di^rence  in  tlie  sound  of  these  words  ia 
very  trilling,  but  in  the  sense,  it  is  considernblo. 
The  word  Abram  aiguiBes  Myk  /other ;  but  Abra- 


encouraging  her  to  obedience  by  tho  assur- 
ance that  the.  child  she  then  bore  in  her 
womb  would  prove  a  son,  whom  she  was 
directed  to  name  Ishmael  (God  attendeth), 
because  the  Lord  had  attended  to  her 
affliction.  She  was  also  assured  that  this  son 
should  be  the  parent  of  a  numerous  race ; 
and  that  while  in  his  character,  as  typifying 
that  also  of  his  descendants,  he  should  be 
wild  and  fierce  as  the  desert  aas  —  his  hand 
against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand 
against  him  —  he  shouU  never  be  expelled 
or  rooted  out  from  the  domain  which  God 
would  give  to  him.t  Thus  instructed  and 
encouraged,  Hagar  returned  to  her  master's 
camp  in  the  vailey  of  Mamre ;  and  in  due 
season  -brought  forth  a  son,  to  whom,  in 
obedience  to  the  angel's  direction,  Abram 
gave  the  name  of  Ishmael. 

At  this  time  Abram  was  eighty-six  years 
of  aM ;  and  lest,  in  the  excess  of  his  joy,  he 
should  mistake  this  child  for  the  heir  of  the 
promises  whicn  nad  been  made  him,  about 
thirteen  years  after,  the  Almighty  agaia 
appeared  to  him  in  a  vision,  and  I'cnewed  his 
former  covenant ;    to  ratify  which  he  was 

e  leased  to  institute  the  rite  of  circumcision, 
y  commanding  that  every  male  child,  of 
eight  days  old,  whether  born  in  the  house  or 
bought  with  money,  should  be  circumcised, 
on  the  penalty  of  being  cut  off  from  the 
benefits  of  the  covenant.  As  a  further 
mark  of  hia  divine  respect,  he  changed  our 
patriarch's  name  from  Abram  to  Abraham, 
and  his  wife's  from  Said  to  Sarah ;  t  and  to 
complete  hia  happiness,  again  promised  that 

I  should  yet  have  a  son  by  her. 

Though  this  promise  gave  great  satisfac- 

in  tn  Abraham,  yet  his  mind  was  agitated 
account  of  Ishmael,  his  first-born,  for 
whom  be  had  a  most  paternal  afTeotioa. 
He  was  suspicious  that,  on  the  birth  of  a 
child  by  the  free  woman,  he  might  be  de- 
prived of  that  descended  from  the  bond- 
woman; and  therefore,  falling  prostrate  on 
the  ground,  he  began  to  intercede  with  God 
in  behalf  of  Ishmael :  "  Oh,"  says  he,  "  that 

ham  implies  the  father  of  a  great  nialtilwle,  as  ha 
"""~ftinfy  was,  aoooniin»  to  the  Divine  promise, 
father  of  many  nations  have  1  made  thee," 
1.  xvii.  5. 

_'he  word  Sarai  sicnifies,  my  prituxss,  or  chief 
of  my  family  only ;  but  SaroA  implies,  Princen 
or  chief  of  iiiuliitudes,  according  to  the  words  in 
the  text,  "  She  shall  be  a  mother  of  nations, 
kingsof  people  shall  be  of  her,"  Gen.  xvii.  16. 
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Bat  the 


Ishmael  might  live  hefore 
Almighty  thought  proper  w  remove  nis 
fears,  bj  assuring  bim  that  tlie  great  bless- 
ings in  the  covenant  were  not  designed  for 
Ishmael,  but  for  a  son  to  be  bom  of  Sarah, 
which  should  happen  within  the  course  of 
the  year,  and  that  his  name  should  be  called 
Isaac.  That  he  might  not,  however,  seem 
wholly  to  neglect  his  recjuest  for  Ishmael, 
be  promised  to  "  make  him  a  great  nation," 
ana  the  father  of  twelve  princes ;  but  at  the 


same  time  told  hira,  that  the  covenant  made 
should  only  be  established  in  the  son  be- 
gotten of  Sarah. 

This  was  the  whole  substance  of  the  vis- 
ion ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  ended,  Abraham 
delayed  not  (according  to  the  divine  com- 
mand) to  circumcise  himself,  hia  son  Ish- 
mael, and  all  the  males  in  his  family.  And 
this  ordinance  the  Hebrews  have  ever  since 
very  religiously  observed.* 


CHAPTER    V. 


DE^TRUrTIDN     (IF    sonOM   — TIETII    OF    ISAAC.  —  HIS    MARRH.GI; 

The  great  wealth  of  the  inbabitnuts  of  tiousness.  The  fatal  cf  nsequonces  tf  this 
Sodom  t  and  boniorrah  had  intioduced  lus  ,  were,  irreverence  to  (jod  inho-ipitjlit\  to 
uiy,  which     as  usual  soon   produted  been    strangers,  and  the  indulgence   of  the   mo"! 

oasis,  in  wliich  Sodom  and  other  naiiif^  Qitiet 
seem  to  have  been  situated.  This  district  was  on 
tha  western  tianks  of  Jordan.  From  the  ai-count 
of  the  destmction  of  thcso  cities  contained  in 


?he  cutting-off  the  small 
skin  of  the  prepuce,  as  the  rite  was  enjumed  upon 
Abraham  with  the  male  part  of  his  femlly,  to  be 
the  sign  of  the  covenant  of  God  with  tlie  patri- 
arch, when  he  renewed  lo  him  the  uromiso  oif  the 
Messiah  (Gen.  xvii.  10-26).  Phyaiciana  have  re- 
garded ciruunicision  as  medically  benelicial ;  and 
it  was  practised  by  the  Arabians,  Israelites,  and 
Saracens,  the  descendants  of  Abraham ;  bat  espe- 
cially by  the  Israelitea,  to  whom  it  was  ordained 
as  the  initiatory  ordinance  of  the  Hebrew  church. 
This,  however,  with  all  the  Levicicnl  ceremonies, 
was  abolished  by  the  perfect  mediation  of 
Christ  (Acts  xv.  1-24 ;  Col.  iii.  U ).  The  Israal- 
iles  are  called  the  circumcision,  and  the  Gentiles 
the  nncircumeiaion.    "Rom.  iv.  9. 

CiHcuMcisios  OP  THB  Heaht.  —  Thls  is  the 
thing  signified  by  the  original  ceremony,  the  cnt- 
ting-off  of  every  evil  affection  by  the  renewal  of  the 
Koul  in  holiness  to  secure  devotednesa  of  heart  in 
the  trae  service  of  Gon  aa  promiaed  by  Moaea, 
Phil.  iii.  3 ;  Col.  ii.  1 1 ;  Deut.  x..  16. 

t  SODOiX  is  commonly  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  Gomorrah.  The  geogriyhical  position 
of  Sodom  has  long  been  a  dispnted  question.  In 
Gen.  xiii.  10-13,  (he  JocaBty  of  this  ancient 
city  aeema  to  be  very  posidvely  indicated.  As 
Abraham  and  Lot  were  standing  together  between 
Bethel  and  Ai,  a  division  of  torritorv  having  he- 
come  necessary,  the  fbrmcr  proposed  Co  the  lat- 
ter to  make  choice  of  Che  territory  he  would  like 
to  appropriate  for  his  occnpnncy.  The  aacred 
recordinformsns,  that  IiOt  chose  all  the"  Plain  of 
Jordan,"  which  was  well  watered  everywhere,  as 
"the garden  of  the  Lord."  Srom  the  position 
occupied  by  Abraham  when  he  made  his  concili- 
atoiy  proposal  to  Lot,  they  could  take  a  survey 
of  a  wide  extent  of  territory,  Included  in  which  to 
the  eastward  was  the  "Plain  of  Jordan"  a  fertile 
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Jordan  ceases  where  it  enters  the  Dead  Sea,  a 
can  have  no  existence  sonlh  of  that  point,  it 
would  aeem  that  the  district  designated  "  the 
Plain  of  Jordan,"  in  which  Sodom  wna  aituatcii. 
must  have  been  north  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Such 
conclusion  is  favored  by  the  scripture  narrative. 

Most  writers,  however,  entertain  different  views 
on  this  question.  An  opinion  long  current  wnt 
that  Sodom  and  the  Bd]aecnC  cities  were  sub- 
merged ill  the  lake.  This  view  ia  untenable,  and 
is  abandoned.  A  popular  theory,  advocatt^  by 
ancient  and  modem  writers  on  sacred  geogra- 
phy, ia,  that  these  cities  stood  at  the  south  end  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  Such  was  the  view  held  by  rao- 
dixval  historians ;  and  iC  is  adopted  by  mnnv 
modem  topographers.  Dr.  Robinson  favors  (hia 
view,  grounding  his  argument,  firat  on  the  situa- 
tion of  Zoar,  which  was  near  to  Sodom,  and  which 
is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  a  place  of  the  same 
name  situated  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
A  second  consideration  in  favor  of  thia  view  is  the 
existence  of  similar  names  (bund  in  that  vicinity. 
A  third  reason  ia  the  exislonee  of  a  salt  mountain 
at  the  south  of  this  sea,  with  its  tendency  to  split 
into  masses,  which  rudely  resemble  the  human 
fbrm.  This  theoiy  is  advocated  by  Lynch,  by 
the  misaiooary  Dr.  W.  M.  Thomson,  and  others. 
Some  quite  recent  scholara  and  explorerB,  how- 
ever, favor  the  idea  that  theae  cities,  being  in  the 
Plain  of  Jordan,  must  have  been  on  the  northern 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Thus  it  seems  that  at 
present  no  satisfactory  conclusion  is  establiahed  as 
to  the  aitualion  of  Sodom.  —  A.  B. 
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R>iominable  vices.  These  enormities  highly 
offisnded  the  Almighty,  who,  in  order  to  pun- 
ish the  people,  denounced  his  vengeance 
both  against  them  and  their  country.  But, 
previous  to  the  execution  of  the  fatal  sen- 
tence, he  thought  proper  to  intimate  his  in- 
tentions to  his  fiiithfiif  servant  Abraham, 

At  this  time  the  pious  patriarch  resided  at 
Slamre ;  and  as  he  was  sitting  one  day  at 
the  door  of  his  tent,  he  saw  at  a  distance 
three  pei'sons,  whom  he  took  for  travellers. 
Being  naturally  of  a  hospitable  disposition, 
when  they  came  up  to  him,  he  arose  from 
his  seat,  and,  in  a  polite  manner,  asked 
them  to  partake  of  such  refreshment  as  his 
habitation  afFirded.  His  civility  being  ac- 
cepted, an  entertainment  was  immediately 
prepared  for  the  unknown  guests,  which  be- 
ing set  before  them,  they,  to  all  appearance, 
seemed  to  eat.  While  they  were  at  table 
one  of  them  inq^uired  after  Sarah,  and  being 
told  she  was  in  the  tent,  he  then  addressed 
himself  to  Abraham,  and  assured  him  that 
he  had  still  in  remembrance  the  case  of  his 
wife  Sarah,  who,  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
should  certainly  bo  delivered  of  a  snn. 
From  this  circumstance  Abraham  was  con- 
vinced that  these  three  visittirs  were  mes- 
seagoi's  from  heaven,  and  that  one  of  them 
was  the  peculiar  representative  of  the  Al- 
mighty. 

Sarah  had  listened  attentively  to  the  dis- 
course that  had  passed  between  her  husband 
and  his  guests;  but,  considering  the  ad- 
vanced age  both  of  herself  and  him,  she  re- 
garded not  their  prediction,  and  even  laughed 
within  herself  at  the  improbability  of 
an  event.  This  disrespectful  behavior  tieing 
observed  by  the  stranger,  he,  in  an  angry 
tone,  asked  her  the  reason  of  it.  Struck 
with  t«rror,  she  attempted  to  deny  it :  u 
which  he  dismissed  her  with  this  gentle 
proof:  that  it  was  exceedingly  wrong  in 
her  to  mistrust  what  he  had  said,  since 
"  nothing  was  impossible  with  God." 

This  finished  the  conversation,  immedi- 
ately after  which  the  three  guests  prepared 
themselves  to  depart,  and  Abraham,  undet^ 
standing  they  were  going  towards  Sodom, 
courteously  offered  to  attend  them  somt 
part  of  the  way.  As  they  journeyed  to- 
gether, God  was  pleased  to  manifest  his  pe- 
culiar regard  to  Abraham,  in  foretelling  the 
dreadful  judgment  he  intended  to  inflict  on 
Sodom  and  the  neighboring  cities,  which 
in^nce  of  his  kindness  was  founded  upoi 


an  assurance  that  he  would  command  not 
only  his  children  but  his   household  also, 

persevere  in  the  true  fear  and  worship  of 

jir  divine  Creator, 

This  intelUgence  was  communicated  to 
Abraham  by  one  of  the  angels  (the  imme- 
diate representative  of  God),  the  other  two 
having  gone  before  with  great  haste,  to  reach, 
soon  as  possible,  the  place  of  their  des- 
tination. So  melancholy  a  piece  of  newa 
greatly  afflicted  Abraham,  who,  from  an 
of  the  divine  favor,  ventured  to 
intercede  in  behalf  of  those  wicked  people. 
Not  doubting  but  the  supreme  and  equitable 
Judge  of  the  earth  would  listen  W  mercy, 
he  begged  of  him  not  to  punish  the  innocent 
with  the  guilty.  He  made  five  petitionary 
propositions,  lessening  the  supposed  number 
of  pious  inhabitants  in  Sodom  from  fiity  to 
ten,  earnestly  beseeching  of  God  that,  could 
even  so  small  a  number  be  found,  he  would, 
on  tlieir  account,  withdraw  his  avendng 
rod,  and  avert  the  impending  danger.  This 
uest  being  granted,  the  angel  departed, 

I  Abraham  returned  home,  happy  in  the 
thought  of  having  received  sucn.  peculiar 
manifestations  of  the  divine  love. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  two  other  guests, 
who  went  before  (and  were,  indeed,  the 
ministering  angels  whom  God  had  appointed 
his  judgment  on  the  Sodomites), 
pursued  their  journey  towards  the  city, 
whither  they  arrived  in  the  evening.  Lot 
Ihis  time  to  be  sitting  at  the 
of  the  city ;  as  soon,  therefore,  as  he 
the  angels,  he  arose,  and,  after  proper 
salutations,  invited  them  to  his  house,  in 
order  to  refresh  themselves.  For  some  time 
the  divine  messengers  declined  the  offer ;  hut 
at  length,  from  the  strength  of  Lot's  impor- 
tunities, they  were  prevailed  on  to  accept 
the  invitation. 

It  being  soon  rumored  about  the  city  that 
Lot  had  strangers  with  him.  great  numbers  of 
the  vile  inhabitants  assembled  together,  and, 
surrounding  the  house,  commanded  him,  in 
a  peremptory  manner,  to  deliver  them  up, 
Lot  thought  at  first  to  appease  them  by  mild 
and  soft  words  ;  and,  therefore,  stepping  out 
of  the  bouse,  and  shutting  the  door  after 
him,  he  begged  of  them  not  to  offer  any 
insult  to  his  guests,  who  had  committed  them- 
selves to  his  care  and  protection.  This  not 
having  the  desired  efieet,  in  order  to  .appease 
their  rage,  and,  if  posable,  to  preserve  the 
laws  of  hospitality  inviolate,  he  offered   to 
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give  up  his  two  virgin  daughters  to  their 
discretion.  But  so  abandoned  were  these 
wretches  to  wickedness,  and  so  deaf  to  every 
remonstrance,  that  they  even  refused  this 
offer,  and  threatened  Lot  with  very  severe 
treatment,  if  he  did  not  immediately  comply 
with  their  request. 

Finding  Lot  was  resolute,  and  totally 
diaregai'ded  their  threats,  they  determined  to 
effuot  that  by  force  which  they  could  not 
obtain  by  any  other  means.  Accordingly, 
i  pressing  forward,  they  attempted  to  break 
open  the  door ;  but  the  divine  messengers 
prevented  their  design.  By  an  exertion  of 
supernatural  'power,  they  forced  tbeir  way 
out  of  the  house,  took  in  their  host,  and 
then,  shutting  the  door,  struck  the  rioters 
with  a  temporary  blindness ;  so  that,  not 
being  able  to  find  (he  house,  they  were 
obliged  to  desist  from  their  diabolical  inten- 

Ali  things  being  now  quiet,  the  two  angels 
acquainted  Lot  with  the  purport  of  their 
embassy.  They  told  him  they  were  come 
to  execute  the  divine  vengeance  on  that 
oseorable  place  and  its  neighborliood ;  and 
therefore,  if  he  had  any  friends  for  whose 
safety  he  was  concerned,  to  acquaint  them  of 
their  danger,  that  thereby  they  might  es 
the  general  destruction. 

In  the  city  were  two  young  men,  who  had 
been  betrothed  to  Lot's  daughters,  to  whom 
he  immediately  repaired,  and  informed  them 
of  the  approaching  event,  at  the  same  time 
advising  them,  for  their  safety,  to  leave 
place  and  go  with  him ;  but,  instead  of 
listening  to  bis  advice,  they  totally  despised 
it,  and  profanely  ridiculed  the  idea  of  the 
tlweatened  destruction. 

In  the  morning,  soon  after  daylight, 
of  the  angels,  observing  Lot  not  to  prepare 
for  his  departure  with  that  expedition  he 
knew  to  be  necessary,  rather  chastised  him 
for  his  c  nduet.  The  cause  of  this  delay 
certainly  arose  from  hopes  that  the  dreadful 
'  sentence  against  those  wretched  people  might 
be  reversed  ;  but  his  hopes  were  in  vain,  for, 
instead  of  ten  righteons  persons,  that  Abra- 
ham bad  capitulated  for,  no  more  than  four, 
and  all  those  of  loot's  family  (himself 
included),  were  appointed  to  escape  the 
dreadful  judgment.  Knowing,  therefore, 
the    necessity  of  immediate  departure,  the 


ange!  took  Lot,  his  wife,  and  his  two 
daughters  by  the  hands,  and  conducted  them 
out  of  the  city.  The  divine  messenger  told 
him  to  make  all  the  expedition  possible,  and, 
to  avoid  the  common  ruin,  pursue  his  course 
to  the  neighboring  mountains. 

Lot,  ofcaerving  the  mountains  to  which  he 

.s  directed  were  at  a  considerable  distance, 
began  to  despair  of  reaching  them  in  a  pTOoer 
time,  and  therefore  entreated  the  angd  that 
he  might  be  permitted  to  escape  to  a  small 
city,  not  far  from  Sodom,  then  called  Bela, 
hut  afteiTvard  Zoar.  This  request  was 
granted,  and  that  city,  on  their  account, 
escaped  the  general  destruction.  Before  the 
angel  left  them,  he  urged  them  to  make  all 

issible  haste,  as  the  divine  commission 
could  not  be  put  in  execution  till  they  were 
safely  arrived  at  the  place  of  their  destination. 
He  likewise  enjoined  them  not,  upon  any 
account  whatever,  to  look  behind  them,  but 
to  keep  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  place  allotted 
for  their  refuge. 

Having  said  this  the  ange!  departed,  and 
Lot  with  his  famdy  pursued  their  journey 
towaid  Zui  At  ei  trueOing  some  way, 
Lots  mfe  eithei  fiom  foigetfulness  of  the 
prohibition  or  out  of  le'-pect  to  the  place 
of  her  habitation  mdisereetlv  looked  hack. 
This  misconduct  was  attended  with  the  most 
fatal  consequi'ni.es  s.ie  wis  immediately 
turned  into  a  pillar  of  sait  *  and  became  a 
standing  monument  of  the  vengeance  of  the 
Almighty  on  disobedient  and  obstinate  offen- 

Lot  and  hia  di-iighters,  strictly  observing 
the  divine  injunction,  hastened  toward  Zoar, 
wiiither  they  had  no  sooner  arrived,  than  the 
vengeance  of  the  Almighty  began  to  appear 
in  all  its  horrors.  The  angry  heavens  poured 
down  showers  of  liquid  fire  on  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  and  the  other  wicked  cities  of  the 
plain ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  was 
reduced  to  a  state  of  irreparable  destruction. 

When  Lot  beheld  the  dreadful  calamity 
that  had  befallen  the  citits  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  he  began  to  think  himself  not 
safe  in  Zoar ;  he  therefore  withdrew  to  the 
mountaina  to  which  he  waa  firat  directed,  and, 
for  want  of  a  proper  habitation,  lived  for 
some  time  with  his  daughtera  in  a  cave.  In 
his  oaverned  retreat  a  new  and  unexpected 
evil  befell  Lot.     His  daughters,  like  all  east- 


m 


overwhulraed  and  smotherud  in  tlie 
iray  of  the  igneous  and  saline  matters  i  " 
led  the  air;  aad  which,  gathering  and  hardea- 
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em  women  and  especially  all  women  of 
Bedouin  pirentage  Ixikul  upon  the  uosaei 
Bion  of  cliildren  as  the  best  ani  brightest 
hope  of  their  esistenee  but  they  saw  none 
on  eiilh  whom  thuj  might  espect  to  marry 
Tiny  knew  njt  that  any  of  their  fathers 
family  lal  connections  existed  to  become 
their  husbanls  and  the  example  of  their 
Biiter?  who  had  p->rished  in  '5odom  with 
tbei  hu^-bands  ma.do  them  atraid  it  willing 
to  enteitain  (be  notion  of  a  rajriiage  with 
Canaanitish  hu-binda  They  theiefore  most 
wn.ked!y  mam^i  i  on  two  sucpe-.'SLTe  nights 
to  mtoaieate  then  father  with  wine    and  in 


thit  condition  and  without  hia  clear  knowl- 
edge of  wlut  was  done  to  piomre  wsue  by 
iiuQ  1  son  to  each  daughter  was  the  result 
ot  thi9  transartinn  The  eldest  daughter 
^a\e  to  her  son  the  name  of  Moab  (  'fi-oni 
a  fither  )  and  the  joungei  ciUed  hers 
Ben  Ammi  (  '  son  of  my  people  )  which 
litter  name  mtimatinq;  the  motbei  s  satis- 
faction in  the  f  i(,t  that  the  child  was  a  soa 
of  her  own  laee  conxiborates  the  view  we 
hue  tak  n  ot  the  motives  bv  which  the 
wrmen  weie  mfluencel  and  whi  h  seema 
to  us  fir  piefeuble  to  the  notion  thdt  they 
supposed  that   all  the   inhabitants  of   the 


eartb,  except  their  father  and  themselves, 
were  destroyed  in  the  overthrow  of  Sodom. 
We  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  that  they 
couid  have  entertained  any  such  impression 
Be  this  as  it  m.ij,  the  sons  which  were  born 
to  them  were  the  progenitors  of  the  Moabites 
and  Ainmnnites, — nations  well  known  in 
a  later  age  for  their  enmity  to  the  house 
of  Israsl.  Thus  much  of  Lot,  of  whom  the 
saered  history  takes  no  further  notice.  We 
now  proceed  to  consider  the  peculiar  dispen- 
sation of  Providence  with  respect  to  his 
faithfu!  servant  Abiiiham. 

At  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  the  pious  pat.riareh  resided 
at  Mamre ;  but  as  soon  as  he  beheld  that 
fatal  catastrophe,  struck  with  a  proper  sense 


of  the  Divine  vengeance,  and  the  great 
power  he  had  over  his  creatures,  ho  re- 
moved thence  to  the  southward,  and  took 
up  his  residence  in  Gerar,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  in  Palestine. 

On  his  first  entering  this  place,  he  had 
I  recourse  to  the  same  policy  he  had  before 
practised  when  in  Egypt,  and  an  aareement 
was  made  between  him  and  his  wife  that 
they  should  pass  for  brother  and  sister. 
Abimeleeh,  the  king  of  Gerar,  supposing 
this  to  be  their  real  affinity,  and  being  cap- 
tivated with  the  person  of  Sarah,  who,  though 
far  advanced  in  years,  possessed  some  dis- 
tinguished oharins,  ordered  her  to  be  brought 
to  his  palace,  with  an  intent  of  making  her 
his  concubine.     Bat  the  Almighty  warned 
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him  in  a  dream  fl^ra 
quitous  act,  by  assuring  him,  tbat  if  he  Wok 
Ui  his  bed  a  woman,  whose  busband  was  a, 
prophet,  bis  conduct  should  be  punished 
with  hnmediate  death. 

In  consequence  of  this,  Abiinelech  sent 
for  Abraham,  whom  be  severely  reprhnanded 
for  having  endeavored  to  impose  ou  hiin, 
by  calling  her  his  sister  whom  be  knew  to 
be  bis  wife.  In  escuse  for  the  fictioo 
Abraham  alleged  be  did  it  for  his  own 
g  appiebensive  tbat.  hod 


known  s! 


.a  his  wife, 
,  have  robbed  hii 
istence.  He  feriher  said,  that  the  report 
he  had  given  of  her  being  his  sister  was  not, 
in  fact,  a.  tidsity,  for  tiiough  she  was  not 
born  of  the  same  woman,  yet  she  was  begot 
by  the  same  man. 

This  apology  pacified  the  king,  who  not 
only  restored  Abraham  his  wife,  but  also  gave 
him  many  valuable  presents,  with  full  per- 
mission to  settle  himself  in  any  part  of  his 
dominions. 

The  Almighty  had  not  only  threatened  the 
kiDg  with  death  should  lie  violate  the  chastity 
of  Sarah,  but  also  afflie(«d  bim  and  all  the 
women  belonging  to  bim  with  a  kind  of 
hnpolenee.     Abraliam,  tberefoi-e,  in  return 


*  Tlie  word  I^ac  imiilie*  hughler.  anl  ulludea 
to  the  foiilf,  oJ'ili^eUrfv/]ikb  appoarai  in  Surah's 
countenance  when  the  tingtl  infbrmed  her  that 
slie  ^hiialil  become  pn^anc 

t  Pkijiitite  r.oNGEvirr.  —  We  need  not  re- 
mind thi!  reader  that  ihe  a<i;e  of  man  before  tiie 
dctuj^mailea  near  approach  to  a  tlioiiaand  fcors, 
but,  lifter  tliat  event,  rapiiilj-  declined  lo  the  pres- 
ent arnniknl  (which  it  had  ecrlainly  reached  be- 
fore the  time  of  Dnvid),  iit  whieh  it  has  remained, 
iinaffi«ted  but  by  local  influences.  Many  reasons 
have  been  givi-n  for  the  anredilnvian  longevity, 
and  for  t)ie  gubseqnent  abridgment  of  human 
life ;  but  tttey  all  fiiil  in  some  point  or  other,  eX' 
ceptin^  [liHt  which,  procee<lin|;  on  the  ohnervation 
that  nir  ia  the  agent  by  which,  under  all  circum- 
stancex,  tlie  daralion  of  life  19  moat  nitectod, 
infers  timt  the  superior  purity  of  the  air  before 
the  dciii^.-e  —  or,  more  p'Operfy,  its  superior  fit- 
ness for  the  can''Crvn[ion  of  the  living  principle 
in  m^m  —  was  the  operattUjV  cause  of  the  lone; 
dnrHtion  of  antediluvian  life ;  and  ihnt  the  (crnd- 
tial  hut  qiiii'k  contrscrinn  of  man's  lifb,  whii-h 
aflerwanl  rook  place,  was  prohahly  owinK  to  some 
WEnnI  lieterioration,  ciiu»isd  by  the  deluao,  in  the 
wholesome  properties  of  the  primitive  air.  How 
the  deluj^e  may  have  produced  snch  a  chiin(i;e 
is  another  qaestion,  into  which   we    need    not 

At  (be  rime  this  history  opens,  the  dnration 
of  life  was  about  threetbtd  that  to  which  it  nlti- 
mpwly  fell ;  nnd,  notwithslandinc:  the  gradnal 
abridgment  which  took  place,  it  remained  two- 


for  Abimelech's  civility,  prayed  to  Gtod  to 
remove  these  impeifeotjons,  which  be  being 
pleased  to  pant,  the  king's  disability  left 
him,  and  the  qneen,  with  the  rest  of  the 
women  belonging  to  him  were  restored  to 
their  natui'al  lertility. 

Soon  after  this  the  Divine  promise  (made 
bv  the  Almighty  to  Abraham)  was  fulflUed. 
The  time  appointed  was  now  elapsed,  and 
Sarah  brou^t  forth  a  son,  whom  Abraham, 
agreeably  to  tlie  sacred  injunction,  called 
Isaac  ;  *  and  on  the  eighth  day  be  was  cir- 
cumcised. 

Sarah  having  long  considered  Ishmael  as 
the  presumptive  heu'  of  her  family,  had  reared 
and  continued  to  tieat  him  with  the  most 
affectionate  tenderness.  But  on  the  bhiib  of 
Isaac  she  became  apprehensive  with  respect 
to  his  inheritance,  imagining,  that  in  case  of 
Abraham's  death,  Ishmael's  superioiity  of 
years  would  give  him  every  advantage  over 
her  own  son.  Stinmkfed  by  such  fears,  sha 
resolved  to  get  rid  of  Ishmael,  and  it  was 
not  long  befoi-e  an  op[Kirtunity  offered  for 
accomplishing  her  design. 

Though  Sarah  was  far  advanced  in  life 
(being  now  apwaid  of  ninety  years  old)  yet, 
by  the  Divine  power,  nature  was  completely 
perfect,  t     She    was    bountiftiHy    suppUed 


told  till  about  the  lime  of  the  departure  of  the 
Israelites  frum  Egypt,  Terah  himself  died  at  Iha 
age  of  a05,  which  ninst  have  seemed  but  a  rea- 
Bonable  old  ace,  as  it  is  eousidcr.ibly  within  the 
age  attained  bv  any  of  his  at;cestor«,  except  his 
own  fiither  Na^or,  who  died  prematurely  at  148 
years  ot  age- 
Bat  ihe  operation  of  the  abrid^inc  influence  is 
best  shown  by  flgnrea,  (bus :  KokIi  lived  950 
vears;  Shem.eoO;  Arphaxad,  438  ;  Salah,  433  ; 
Kbcr,  464;  Peleg,  231);  Beu,  239;  Setup,  230; 
Nnhor,  148;  Terah,  SOS.  Bere  we  see  that 
TCoah,  nearly  two  thirds  of  whose  life  bad  pnsscd 
before  the  deluge,  lived  as  long  as  an  antedilu- 
vian ;  whereas  his  eon  Shcm,  most  of  nhosH  li{^ 
passed  nfii^  the  deluge,  has  one  lliird  of  ihe 
avcraee  dnration  of  antediluvian  life  struck  off 
n-oui  bis.  His  son  Arphaxad  was  bom  two  years 
after  the  ilood,  and  uierelbre  may  be  taken  to 
represent  the  first  penerslion  of  entire  posldilu- 
vians,  whose  terms  of  lif^  is  made  one  third 
shorter  than  that  of  the  scmi-antcdil avians,  and 
(in  two  generations)  is  reduced  10  one  half  tliat 
ofthepit'e  ftutediluviana.  A  rest  at  this  point 
of  reduction  was  allowed  for  three  generations, 
after  which  the  existing  term  of  life  waa  again 
halveil,  reducing  it  to  a  quarter  of  the  antedilu- 
vian term.  Alter  three  more  generarions,  another 
redncing  nro<;es8  coramenceil,  not,  as  before,  hy 
abrupt  halFini;  of  the  previous  term  of  life,  but 
by  a  gradual  reduction,  which  in  abont  500  years 
reduced  the  previous  term  of  230-'40  years  to 
abont  one  half,  or  12Q  years;  and  in  ahoul  500 
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with  food  for  her  infant  son,  whom  she 
suckled  herd<ilf,  and  a,t  the  usual  time  weaned 
him.  Oa  this  joyful  occasion  Abraham 
made  a  great  feast,  in  the  height  of  which 
Siimh  observed  tliat  Ishmaei  treated  her  son 
with  derision  and  contempt.  Enraged  at  this 
circumstance,  as  soon  aa  the  guests  were 
gooe,  she  communicated  the  particulars  to 
her  husband,  and  importuned  him  to  turn 
both  Ishmaei  and  his  mother  from  their 
habitation,  intimating,  that  the  son  of  a  bond- 
woman had.  no  title  to  that  heirship  which 
Bolely  belonged  to  her  son  Isaao. 

The  good  old  patriarch  now  found  himself 
in  a.  very  uitricate  situation.  He  loved 
Ishmaei,  and  was  loath  to  part  with  him.  Not 
knowing,  therefore,  in  what  manner  to  pro- 
ceed on  BO  trying  an  occasion,  be  appUed 
himself  to  Uod,  who  was  pleased  to  confirm 
what  Sarah  had  req^ucstcd.  At  the  same 
time  the  Almighty  promised  Abraham  that 
he  would  make  Ishmaei  (because  he  was  his 
son)  a  populous  nation,  though  his  portion 
and  inhoi'itaaco  was  not  to  be  in  that  land 
which  was  all  along  designed  for  the  descend- 
ants of  Isaac 

Thua  was  it  determined,  by  the  Divine 
appointment,  that  Hagar  sJiould  once  more 
baeome  a  wanderer ;  nor  could  the  fondness 
of  Abraham  for  his  son  Ishmact  prevent  her 
fate  :  it  was  the  Lord's  command,  nor  durst 
the  patiiareh  refuse  te  obey. 

liirly  in  the  morning,  therefore,  Abraham, 
calling  Hagar  to  him,  told  her  she  must 
leavehis  house,  and  that  her  son  must  be  the 
partner  of  her  banishment.  Hagar  was  of 
course  greatly  surprised  at  this  sudden  com- 
mand, but  Rudiag  her  master  aisolute,  she 
was  obliged  to  submit.  That  she  might  not 
bo  distressed  for  want  of  proper  refreshment, 
he  supplied  her  with  a  quantity  of  provis- 
bns,  tOMther  with  a  largo  bottle  of  water, 
having  done  wliicb  he  gave  her  a  final  dis- 
mission. 


After  travelling  s< 


i  dreary 


years  mure,  wo  find  that  this  term  also  had  been 
nearly  liiilveil  and  Lniusjht  down  to  the  preseni 
Etanilard ;  for  at  that  time  it  is  that  David  suid  : 
"  The  days  of  oar  years  are  threescore  years  and 
tan  ;  and  if  by  reason  of  strength  they  be  four- 
score years,  yoi  is  their  strength  labor  and  sor- 
row," I'salm  xe.  10. 

But  we  prindptflly  wish  to  remind  the  reader 
of  the  prohiuiilily  —  or  rather  the  moral  certainty 
—  that  the  seasons  of  life,  its  childhood,  youtli, 
maturity,  and  ajce,  n-cva  dislrjlmted  over  the 
whole   period   of  life,   however  long,  in    much 


wilderness  of  Beersheba,  her  provisions  grew 
short,  and  her  bottle  of  wafer  was  quite  es- 
iiausted.  It  unfortunately  happened  that  Ish- 
maei was  at  this  tune  in  a  high  fever,  and  Ha- 
gar not  being  able  to  get  water  to  quench  his 
thirst,  there  was  little  hope  of  his  existing 
much  longer.  Thus  distressed,  she  know  not 
what  to  do,  but  at  length,  to  shelter  her  son  in 
some   degi'ce  from  tl  1    t  h    t    f  tl 

weatlier,  she  placed  h  m       d         t  ee      d 
retired  at  some  distanc     tl   t    h    m    h        t 
be  a  speetator  of  the  dy        p     "s    f  h 
beloved  Ishmaei. 

A  melaneholy  seen       w  t    1    pi  th 

feeble  tongue  of  the  ch  1 1  he  d  1  f  f  m 
its  tender  parent,  whoa    w  d    hi  d 

by  her  inability  to  gi  t  th  1  t  's  t- 
ance  ;  his  pressing  d  l^  co  1 1  ly  be 
answered  by  a  flow    ft  d  tl         ly 

prospect  before  them  w     d    p  d  I    th 

But  the  ears  of  boun  11  y 

open  to  Hie  cries  of  d  t  ss  d  tl  Lo  d 
of  Onmipotenco  is  eve  dy  t  I  the 
indigent. 

While  Hagar  was  1  m  t  g  1  d  f  I 
situation,  a  Divine  ane  t  pp  red  I  f 
her,  and,  for  her  prese  t  h  f  d  t  d  h 
to  a  well  of  water  whi  1  h  had  t  bef  -e 
perceived.  Having  fill  I  th  b  ttl  I 
gave  some  of  tlie  water  to  Ishmaei,  who  was 
greatly  refreshed  with  it,  and,  in  a  few  days, 
so  far  recovered  from  his  illness  as  to  be  able, 
with  his  mother,  to  pursue  their  journey, 
Hagar's  intentions  were,  at  first,  to  have 
gone  into  Kgypt,  but  she  now  altered  her 
mind,  and  fisou  her  abode  in  the  wilderness 
of  Pavan,  where  Ishmaei  (whose  health  and 
streng'h  weiO  now  gieatly  mciea'^d)  m  a 
shoit  time  lecatiie  so  expert  an  ari-h  r  that 
he  was  able  to  obtain  a  sufficiency  of  pro- 
visions both  foi  himself  and  mother 

W  hen  Ishmaei  grew  up  to  the  years  of 
maturity  hif  mother  who  was  in  Egjp- 
tian  maiTied  him  to  a  woman  of  her  (wn 
country       By  this  womm   ho   had  twLhe 


e  proportions  n 


0  th  t  the 


later  thm  an  ler  a  mora  d  ndged  tirm  of  lite 
Thus  we  shoold  not  suppose  that  whin  the  term 
of  life  was  140  years  a  maa  ol  seventv  was  con 


question  o,ci.  n-ma  oi^um 
may  just  observe  that  there 
positive  proof  in  faror  of  tl 


..  ._^ —  little  argu- 

not  disposed  to  discuss  the 
arj^ment  needed.  But  we 
-  -'  -     ■         ■  ivunting  much 
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sons,*  whose  descendants  dispersed  them- 
selves in  that  part  of  the  country  situated 
between  Havilah  and  Sliur,  that  is,  in  sev- 
eral parts  of  Arabia  Peti^a,  the  western 
part  whereof,  towaid  Egypt,  is,  in  scripture, 
called  SImr,  and  the  eastern  part,  toward  the 
Peimn  Gulf,  Havilah. 

In  tbe  mean  time,  Abraham  continued 
to  re^de  in  the  land  of  Palestine  and  sat  hia 
riches  and  power  everyday  inorea  ed  Abim 
eleoh  gi'ew  jealous  ot  liim  bouig  feiiful  that 
he  might  some  time  or  otiiei  endeavor  to 
BupplauC  him  m  the  goveinmcnt      To  pte 


vent  this,  by  the  advice  of  his  general 
Piiicol,  he  formed  a  solemn  league  of  friend- 
ship with  Abraham,  and  thei'eby  removed 
those  fears  which,  for  some  time,  had  given 
him  gi'oat  uneasiness.  A  dispute  bad  arisea 
between  the  servants  of  Abimelech  and 
those  of  Abraham,  relative  to  a  well,  which 
the  latter  had  dug;  but  after  a  pi'oper 
expianation  the  matter  was  adjusted  to  the 
satisfaction  ot  all  parties,  the  well  being 
ietlared  the  pro,erty  of  Abraham. f 

Ihe  place  whtie  Abimelech  and  Abraham 
enteied    luto    this    solemn    covenant   was. 


thenceforth,  called  Beer^heba  t     Heie  Una 
ham  intending  to  enJ  hi'!  days  ■should  it  1 1 


*  The  names  of  those  sons  were  as  follow 
Ncliaioth,  Kedar,  Adbee!  MiWm  Mi^hniB 
Duniah,  Mnssa,  Haiiar  Tema  Jttar  Naphisli 
and  K<!dtniali :  "twelve  piinces  according  to 
thtir  nalion.s."  Gon.  \xv  13  &c 

t  It  miiy  pei'linps  nt  firbt  i  lew  appear  stranse 
thnt  a  dbpntc  of  an>  consequtnee  should  have 
arisen  on  .itTOunt  of  a  well  of  water  but  it  must 
be  remcuilierecl.  that,  m  ihoae  hot  and  dry  coun- 
tries, a  well  of  water  was  an  incstimahle  ireaanre, 
and  the  digeinff  it  a  work  of  prodiijioHa  labor, 
whioti  arose  from  the  rockiness  of  the  soil,  and 
the  great  depth  it  was  neccHsaiT'  to  dig  before 
they  conld  find  a  sprinsr. 

t  The  word  fl«r,  in  the  Hebrew  InngnaKC, 
signifies  a  anil,  ani  Sh'ha  an  onth,  so  that  the 
Jevre  called  it  the  Well  of  the  Oath  ;  because  of 
the  oath  that  Abraham  and  Abimelech  bad  made 
at  that  place. 


the  ivill  of  Providence  for  him  so  to  do, 
planted  a  giflve  |[  for  a  place  of  worship,  and 


II  Worship  iv  Gbovlb  (See  Fagrauiig)  — 
The  use  of  groves  es  places  of  primitive  worship 
is  natarnl  and  easilv  understood  thon^h  it  could 
only  have  arisen  in  an  early  state  of  eociety  or 
bo  preserved  where  society  remained  in  a  pnmi 
tive  condition  It  was  the  thoofiht  of  a  )>coplB 
who  hud  uol  made  any  adiances  m  arthittduio 
—  who  dwelt  m  tents  or  in  hnts  —  anil  nho, 
while  they  did  not  (eel  that  these  d«ellinfis  wLie 
tmsiiitablB or  inadequate  for  themsehL*  i  iiit  1  ut 
but  be  sensible  that  tliey  nero  so  mi  r  j  i  i 
that  it  seemed  revolting  to  assixiiti  «  1 1  t  ii 
In  any  more  formal  service  of  nor-bij  ll  i  1 1  a 
of  that  God  who  fills  all  natnre  niut  il  nlijso 

Sandenr  thev  had  no  unworthy  notions  Ihty 
ereforo  preferred  to  seek  intenoursB  with  him, 
and  to  render  him  their  service  amid  the  vastncsa 
of  his  own  creation,  and  under  the  shadow  of 
those  ancient  nooils,  which  inwn^iHj   ini-pire  ub 
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in  it  erected  an  altar,  that  te  might  not  lie 
anywise  deficient  in  the  djsciiurge  of  his 
religious  duties. 

The  Almighty,  in  his  wise  Providence, 
had,  ia  divers  iastances,  and  on  many  occa.- 
Biona,  put  Abraham's  faith  and  obedience  to 
the  test;  but  now  be  resolved  to  try  him  in 
the  tenderest  point,  in  which  every  tie  of 
parental  affection  bound  him,  and  to  ^ve  up 
which  required  a  degiw  of  resignation  un- 
common to  the  bestof  men.  He  is  required, 
by  his  God,  to  sacrifice  his  son  —  to  imbrue 
bis  bands  in  the  blood  of  his  darling 
offspring. 

Ishojael  was  now  no  more  to  him ;  he  bad 


r  roli^T'Dua  puqwses, 


with  Bwe,  and  fill  us  wiih  rcreicntial  feelinge, 
which  turn  anil  vent  themselves  upon  whatever 
has  been  customarily  before  the  mind  aa  the 
proper  object  of  iU  reverence.  Happy  when  that 
object  ia  God!  —  as  it  was  to  the  patriarchs. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  men  h^  this  use  fur 

Bxisifd ;  bnt  it  i 

suppose,  grovas ^. —      .,. 

before  even  aitara  were  known.    But  Noah  con- 
EtrucMd  an  altar  as  soon  us  he  left  the  ork  ,  anil 
this  use  of  groves  must,  therefore,  have  been  an 
tediluvisn,  if  it  exiated  before  altars  :  and  tli  -. 
certainly  more  than  we  know.     It  is   ccit 
however,  tlwt,  under  the  operation  of  the   1 1 
we  are  tracing,  altars  were  placed  in  the  gi-u » 
and  the  next  step  was  proimbl;  to   Iinild  a  luji 
near  at  hanci  to  contain  the  iinplenisnta  of  slili  i 
fice;  and  when  men  had  bugun  to  baild  in  thiir 

rvc9,  the  idea  of  a  ehupel  or  oratory  for  use 
inclement  weather,  and  when  the  trees 
were,  in  winter,  bare  of  foliaye,  would  naturdlly 
!bave  been  suggested.  When,  at  1a»t,  the  in- 
creased rosourccs  of  constructive  art,  coupled 
with  a  weaker  and  nioro  hummiized  idea  of  Go.[, 
led  men  to  entertain  the  bold  idea  of  rearing  fiili- 
rios  —  "  temples  made  with  hands  "  —  wliith 
might  make  impressions  on  the  mind  worthy  of 
his  worsbip  and  service,  the  influence  of  old'hab- 
ita  and  old  associations  still  operated.  Most  na- 
tions took  care,  when  in  their  power,  to  plant 
groves,  around  these  buildings,  for  the  most  part 
with  an  enclosing  ditch,  licdge,  or  wall;  and 
these  groves  were  not  only  consecrated  to  the 
gods  in  whose  honor  die  temples  in  the  midst  of 
Siem  had  been  built,  but  ware  themselves  plnces 
ofsanetuary  for  criminals  who  fled  to  them  fbr 

As  to  the  eomipiions  which  became,  in  the 
end,  associated  with  groves,  and  which  led  Moses 
to  prohibit  them  very  strictly,  and  to  command 
that  the  graves  which  were  found,  in  the  land 
of  Canaan,  couBecrated  to  idols,  should  be  cut 
down,  another  opportunity  will  be  afforded  us  of 
considering  this  part  of  the  snbject.  Meanwhile, 
we  only  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  point  allud- 
ed to  in  the  text,  respecting  some  points  of  anal- 
ogy in  this  matter  between  the  pmctices  and 
the  ideas  of  the  patriarchs  and  those  of  the  Celtic 
Druids.    Among  them  we   seem    to   And    pre- 


parted  with  him  at  the  divine  command,  and 
had  transferred  his  affections  solely  on  Isaac ; 
and  this  son,  tliis  onlj/  sod,  who  had  l>cea 
given  him  by  Divine  promise,  and  in  whom 
all  his  future  expectations  of  happiness  cen- 
tred, must  fell  a  victim  by  the  unalterable 
decree  of  Heaven.  Hard  task  to  flesh  and 
blood !  Severe  trial  to  human  nature  1 
But  if  the  flesh  shuddered,  the  spirit  was 
absolute:  God  commands  —  the  padiaioh 
obeys. 

Early,  therefore,  the  nest  morning,  Abra- 
ham arose,  and,  without  giving  any  notice  to 
his  family,  prepared  himself  for  the  appointed 
business.     He  sat  out,  accompanied  only  by 


served,  down  to  a  late  date,  many  of  the  ideas 
and  ]>ractieeB  which  eqnally  belong  (o  the  imtri- 
arclial  ages,  and  which  ni'e  doubllfss  to  be  re- 
garded as  relics  of  the  religion  which  wna  com- 
inun  to  all  men  in  the  first  ages,  and  which  they 
carried  with  thorn  to  the  several  places  of  their 
dispersion.  In  process  of  time  these  primitive 
insritntions  were  in  almost  every  country  n-ofnlly 
cormplcJ,  or,  indeed  lost,  in  varions  modifica- 
tions of  ctremony,  idolatry,  and  unbelief.  The 
llclircw  patrianhs  doubtless  exhibit  in  pnrity  the 

I  h^icn  of  anieiioi  a^s,  and  what  had  buen  the 
I       I  t  mankind;  and  thus  he  wlio  stnd- 

I  t  leligions  notions  and  praclicea 

I     I  lj  1  test  which  enables  him  to  as- 

I  -  of  this  primitive  religion,  which 

i  I     1 1  1.  I   ^u  piL-onod  in  diilurent  and  distant 

II  itiuiii  ioH ,  VL  know  not  of  any  people  who 
jirLscrred  miied  with  many  and  nwfnl  corrup- 
tTons,  so  many  traces  of  this  ancient  religion  as 
OM'ted  in  the  Diiiidieal  institutions  and  religion 
of  the  Celts.  It  IS  tnie  they  had  idols,  and  that 
manj-  wild  noliona  were  entertained,  and  many 
lionid  ritea  practised  by  Ihem;  but,  amid  ail, 
they  believed  in  one  Supremo  Being,  to  whom  all 
other  gods  were  far  inlerior.  Uu  symbol  waa 
the  oak,  and  him,  excluHivelj.  they  worshipped 
amid  the  groves.  They  never  bad  imaa^s  of 
him,  or  erected  temples  to  him ;  and  Tacitus, 
speaking  of  the  Senones,  who  were  a  branch  of 
the  Celts,  and  had  the  same  religion,  tells  us 
that  its  principle  consisted  in  the  acknoivlcfe- 
ment  that  the  IJeitj  whom  they  worshipped  in 
the  groves,  the  God  without  name,  wum  he  who 
goYcmod  all  things,  on  whom  all  things  de- 
]>ended,  and  whom  all  beings    were   bound    to 

'rhere  arc  otherrcsemblanceswhich  would  ren- 
der onr  position  more  clear  if  we  could  bring 
them  into  one  view.  Bnt  the  purpose  of  the  pres- 
ent note  docs  not  require  this;  and  we  need  onlj 
now  observe,  that  these  remarkable  analogies 
between  the  palriarckal  (or  say  the  Hebrew) 
and  Dniidical  religions  are  late  discoveries  of  our 
own  day  ;  but  the  antiqnicy  and  wisdom  of  the 
nruidical  religion,  and  its  conformities  with  that 
of  the  Jews,  were  adduced  so  long  ago  as  the 
^me  of  Celsus,  in  ijpposition  to  what  that  writer 
MTis  pleased  to  consider  the  novelties  of  liie  go*- 
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his  son  Isaac,  and  attended  by  two  servants, 
who  led  an  a-^ladi-a  with  provisions  together 
with  the  wood  instrunitnts  and  other  thing! 
necessary  for  the  saonhee  Affer  travelhno 
three  ddys  he  eaine  within  sjgbt  of  the  spot 
God  bad  appointed  for  the  dreadful  seene 
whith  was  a  pirtieular  mountain  in  the  land 
of  Moiiah  Here  he  ordaR-d  his  servants  to 
stop  with  the  ass  wliile  he  and  his  son  went 
(o  a  spot  at  some  distance  ta  perform  their 
reh^iouB  duties 

Abraham  having  laden  his  «on  with  the 
wood  andothei  mateiiils  for  a  burnt«flering 
they  proceeded  on  their  journey  The  hum 
less    I*!aac    ignorant  ol   the  design  of  his 


pious  and  affectionate  parent,  went  cheerful- 
ly on  with  him  ind  the  guod  old  pjtrurch 
reljing  on  tlie  failhfulnu,s  of  the  Diuno 
promise  oieroame  the  struggling^  of  a  nat- 
ural jSection  which  might  n'iie  letarded  his 
compliance  with  (he  will  of  God  and  pro- 
ceeded with  a  resolution  worthy  the  father 
of  the  faithful 

As  they  approached  near  the  appointed 
place  foi  eseciiting  the  awful  injunction 
Isaac  recolkcting  th,it  a  pioper  victim  (the 
most  essential  requiwte  for  the  saciilice)  was 
wanting  innocently  isked  his  father  where 
was  thp  hrah  fi>r  the  buint  oftenag  '  Such 
a  cmr  tim   it    uth  a  time  wis  eaoogh  to 


have  startled  any  heart  less  firm  than 
Abraham's;  but,  fised  in  the  resolution  to 
obey  the  divine  command,  he  eooUy  replied, 
"  BIy  son,  God  will  provide  one  himself." 

Being  now  arrived  at  the  spot  which  the 
Almighty  had  directed,  the  first  thing 
Abraham  did  was  to  erect  an  altar ;  after 
which,  having  prepai'ed  the  instraments,  and 
laid  the  wood  in  oi'der,  he  embraced  his 
son,  and  then  bound  him.  Here  the  sacred 
historian,  like  a  great  painter,  hath  drawn 
a  veil  over  the  sorrow  of  Abraham,  and  the 
resignation  of  Isaac,  that  the  imagiuation 
of  the  reader  might  paint  to  him  moi-e 
forcibly  the  struggles  of  the  parent,  and  the 
agonies  of  the  son,  than  words  can  posably 


E^ery  prepirjtion  being  now  made, 
Abraham,  taking  up  the  knife,  stretched 
forth  his  hand  to  give  the  finishing  stroke  to 
the  life  of  hia  son ;  when,  behold !  God  is 
satisfied  with  the  faith  and  obedience  of  the 
father,  and  the  piety  and  resignation  of  the 
son.  The  voice  of  a  heavenly  messenger  is 
suddenly  heard,  saying  unto  Abraham, 
"Lay  not  thy  hand  upon  the  lad,  neither 
do  thou  any  thing  unto  him,"  The  uplifted 
arm  was  now  withheld,  and  the  fatal  bloir 
happily  averted.  The  divine  sound  inti- 
mated, that  the  Almighty  neither  delighted 
in  human  sacrifices,  nor  wished  io  make  a 
father  the  murderer  of  a  son  whom  he  had 
bestowed  on  him  as  a  peculiar  favor;  but 
that  the  command  had  been  given  to  tiy 
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if  his  obedienoo  to  God  exceeded  li is  feelings 
as  a  man,  and  if  hia  natural  affections  could 
Bubiiiit  to  bis  religious  duties. 

When  the  divine  voice  ceased,  tlie  pious 
patriarcb,  turning  his  eyes  from  the  dear 
though  intended  victim,  l«held  a  ram  fas- 
tened hj  his  horns  in  a  thicket.  Convinced 
io  his  mind  that  this  was  tlie  gracious  sub- 
stitute of  Providence,  he  immediately  flew 
to  it  nith  raptures,  and  having  slain  it  with 
that  knife  which  was  intended  for  the 
destruction  of  his  son,  brought  it  to  the  allar 
and  presented  it  (instead  of  the  before- 
destined  Isaac)  as  a  bumt-offering,  ta  his 
great  and  benevolent  benefiictor. 

This  inialliblo  token  of  Abiaham'a  obe- 
dience was  so  satisfactory  to  the'  Almighty, 
that  he  was  pleated  to  renew  his  gracious 
promise  to  him  with  enlarged  ahuodaneo ; 
and  even  tfl  confirm  the  same  by  a  solemn, 
oath.  "  By  myself  have  I  sworn,  for  be- 
cause thou  hast  done  this  thing,  and  hast  not 
withheld  thy  son   thine  only  son  from  me  " 

Having  thus  Co  nplied  with  tlie  wdl  of 
God,  and  lecenel  i  most  convincing  tL*.!! 
mony  of  the  dmne  ippiob^tion  ^.brahiin 
and  Isaac  retmnLd  to  the  senauts  and  they 
all  went  joyfully  tog(,tiiei  to  Beerahcha  at 
that  time  the  place  of  Vbrjham  s  residence 
In  memory  of  thii  ^>  nijul  n  tian*aotion  tbo 
pious  patfidich  d!  1  the  phce  where  it  hap 
peaed,  "  Jehui  ih  jidu  in  allusion  to  the 
answer  he  gne  t)  h  us  rtuu^lnn  God 
will  provide  h  n^  If  a  i\  nb  ' 

Wnen  Abrah  mi  itturned  h  inie  he  received 
the  agreeable  intelligence  of  the  merta^.  <  f 
his  fiiinily,  namely  thitHili-ah  his  brotlci 
Nahor's  wifi,  had  bioight  him  a  numeioua 
issue.*  But  the  j  y  he  received  on  tl  is 
account  was  ■lOon  diiriped  by  a  cicuimtanec 
which  happened  in  h  s  own  f imily  namtly 
the  loss  of  his  wife  &n  ih  wl  j  d  i.d  at 
Kirjath-arba  (atteiward  CiUed  Htbron)  m 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty  seienth  jeai  of 
hei:  age- 

At  the  time  of  Sarah's  death,  Abraham 
was  at  Beersheba  ;  but  he  no  sooner  heard 
of  the  melancholy  event  than  he  imme- 
diately repaired  to  Hebron,  in  order  to  per- 

•  The  nnmes  of  the  children  of  Nnhor,  by 
Mi1c»h,  were  as  follows:  Huz,  Bub,  Kemuel, 
Chesbed,  Ilozo,  Pildash,  Jidlnpb,  and  Bttbiiel. 
The  last  of  these  begat  Rebecca,  who  was  after- 
ward the  wife  of  Isaac. 

t  The  great  anxiety  of  the  patriarchs  to  sccnre 
the  marriage  of  their  sons  to  women  ot  their  own 
rfan  or  family  appears  eTerywhere,  and  is  even 


form  thelastofBcesdue  to  his  departed  wife. 
As  he  was  a  stranger  in  the  country,  and  had 
no  land  there  of  nis  own,  he  could  not  giva 
her  honorable  interment  without  first  obtain- 
ing the  consent  of  the  people.  He  therefore 
addressed  himself  to  a  general  assembly  of 
the  principal  inhabitants,  entreating  them  fo 
allow  him  the  liberty  of  burying  his  wife  in 
their  country.  This  request  being  readily 
granted,  Abraham  bowed  to  the  atsonibly  in 
acknowledgment  for  the  favor ;  after  which 
he  told  thom  he  should  be  glad  to  purchase 
a  piece  of  ground  as  a  sepulclire  for  himself 
and  family,  and  begged  of  them  to  entreat 
Ephron,  the  prince  of  the  country,  fo  sell 
him  the  cave  of  Machpekh 

This  request  being  likewise  granted,  and 
appliiation  made  to  E])hron,  he  generously 
offered  the  patiiareh  not  only  the  cave,  but 
alao  the  whole  field  in  which  it  stood,  as  a 
burying-place.  Abraham  acknowledged  the 
bounty  of  the  offer;  but  as  he  had  ever 
acted  on  a  principle  of  strict  justice,  he 
desired  the  prince  to  fi.x  a  price  on  the  field; 
and  that,  on  such  condition,  he  would  take 
possession  of  it  for  the  purposes  inton<led. 

The  prince,  finding  the  patriarch  I'esolute, 
askod  four  handred  shekels  (a  snm  greatly 
beneath  its  real  value).  The  purehase  was 
nade  before  all  the  people  of  Hubron,  and 
the  field,  togottier  with  the  cave,  was  formally 
iissignod  over  to  Abraham  and  his  heirs  for- 

This  matter  being  adjusted,  Abraham, 
after  the  usual  ceremonies  of  mourning  were 
over,  buried  his  wife  in  the  cave  he  had  then 
purchased,  and  iu  which  his_  own  remains 
were  aftei-wai-d  deposited. 

Abraham,  being  now  far  advanced  in 
years,  and  apprehending  he  had  not  much 
longer  to  live,  was  desirous  of  seeing  his 
own  son  Isaac  married,  and  settled  in  the 
world,  before  his  departure  out,  of  this 
transitory  life.  Ho  tlierefore  called  to  him 
his  household  steward,  an  old  and  trusty 
servant,  to  whom  he  related  his  intention  of 
marrying  his  son ;  and  obtained  from  him  aa 
oath,t  that  (in  case  he  died  first)  he  should 
procure   a   wife    for  him  among  his   owu 

indicated  in  the  precise  mention  which  ia  made  of 
marriages  which  took  place  agninst  this  regula- 
tion —  as  in  the  cases  of  Ishmael  and  Esan. 
Such  a  desire  has  always  prevailed  wherever  the 
distinction  of  clans  or  tribes  has  been  strongly 
marked,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  np  its  property. 
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iiiidred,  and  not  from  tbe  daugttera  of  the 
Cuniianites.  Having  obtained  this  solemn 
oath,  Abraham  told  his  servant  tfl  go  into 
Mesopotamia,  which  was  the  place  of  his 
nativity,  and  there  choose  a  wife,  out  of  his 
own  landred,  for  his  son  Isaac.  On  re- 
ceiving tliew  orders,  the  servant  asked  him 
this  question  :  "If,"  says  he,  "the  woman 
refuse  to  foUon  me  Into  the  land  of  Canttan. 
must  I  return  and  fetch  thy  son  to  her'i  " 
The  patriarch  immediately  answei'ed  in  the 
negative,  as  no  consideratioa  could  prevail 
on  him  to  suffer  his  sod  to  return  f«  a  land 
which  he  himself  had  left  on  account  of  the 
inhumanity  and  idolatry  of  its  inhabitants. 
To  encourage  the  servant  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  intended  espedition,  Abraham  assured 
him  that  a  heavenly  messenger  would  eon- 
duct  him  to  the  pbce  whence  he  should 
bring  a  wife  unto  his  son. 


[)  the  ii 


tivea  a^iiired  increased  intensity 

of  the  Hebrew  parriarchs  in  conaeqaence 

general  iiiolflCry  or  saperslicion  '  ''  ' 


f  the 


.  .  ichailih 

surrounding  naiiona  had  falien,  and  which  alone 
nonid  liiive  sutSixul  to  pccclade  intermarriages 
with  them.  This  consideration,  separiitel;  from 
any  other,  has  siwajs  prevented  the  Jews  from 
fonniTig  mncrimoniid  canneedons  with  any  but 
tl  0  I  u^hters  of  Israel.  Their  law  forbade  such 
marr  fa  n  the  stncteBt  manner;  and  wo  shall 
fin  i  n  t  nces  of  their  being  severely  pnnished. 
and  of  the  deep  disgust  which  they  inspired. 
Tl  Ev  vere  ne  tl  ur  to  take  the  females  of  other 
nn  o  3  or  give  their  own  females  to  them 
3  4)     and  iho  reason  was,  "For  they 


1  t  r 


V  thv 


from  following 

ihibited  mnrria^-cs   with 

was  another  liiw  which  pre- 

of  property  ii     '  ' 


Whlo  ths  p  n 
oth  r  n     on      ' 

n   -a    by  1 

mhe  a  cc  i  n  H  ot  many  out  ot  the  tribe 
tl  rt  ther  (Vnn  Kxsvi.).  "So  shall  not  the 
1  I  e  ita  CO  of  tl  B  chiidton  of  Israel  remove  from 
tr  to  tr  bo  These  principles,  taken  from  the 
B  bsi.(|  ent  laws  of  the  Hebrews,  afford  the  best 
e\.pla  dC  on  of  the  conduct  of  the  patriarchs  with 
reg  rd  to  the  ma  nages  of  their  sons. 

•  Haran  9  the  name  of  the  place  whither 
Abral  a  m  gr  ted  with  bis  Bimily  from  Ur  of 
the  Ch  Ideas  and  vhero  the  descendants  of  hia 
brother Nihorestablished  themselves  (cotnp.  Gen. 
xsv  10  wlh  xxvii.  48).  It  is  said  to  be  in 
Mesopot  n  a  (Qen  xxiv.  10),  or  more  definitely, 
in  P  Ian  4ram  (utv.  SO),  the  cultivated  district 
atthefbotof  theh  Us,  a  name  well  applying  to  the 
beau^ful  strcteh  of  country  which  lies  below 
Mount  Masiua  between  the  Khnlimrr  and  the  Eu- 
phrates.  Here,  about  midway  in  this  district,  is  a 
town  stil!  called  llarrdit,  which  really  seems  nevei 
to  have  changed  its  appellation,  and  beyond  any 
reasonable  doubt  is  the  Haran  or  Charran  of 
Scripture.  Ifai-ran  lies  upon  the  Belillc  (i 
BiUehu9|,a  small  attiucnt  of  the  Euphrates,  which 
feHs  into  it  nearly  in  long,  39".    It  is  now  a  small 


Tliese  matters  being  settled,  Eliezcr  (for 
that  was  the  name  of  this  trusty  servant) 
set  out  on  his  embassy,  attended  by  a  num- 
ber of  servants  and  camels,  agreeably  to  the 
importance  of  his  bimneas,  and  the  dignity 
of  the  person  by  whom  he  was  employed. 

Afler  undergoing  great  fatigue,  both  from 
the  badness  of  the  roads  and  the  want  of 
water,  this  trusty  servant,  with  his  altend- 
anlj;,  reached  MeM)putDmia,  and  repdred 
tfl  Hatan,*  a  city  belon^ug  to  his  master's 
brother  Nahor.  When  he  Lad  arrived  near 
the  entrance  of  the  city,  he  stopped  at  the 
public  well  (whither  it  was  cu'itomary  for 
the  young  women  of  the  place  to  come 
every  morning  and  evening  fur  water),  in 
order  to  refresh  the  camels,  t 

Having  been  properly  instructed  by  his 
master  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  being  sensi- 
of  the  importance  of  the  \ 


Fetching  water  is  one  of  the  heaviest  of  the  many 
heavy  duties  which  devolve  upon  the  (females  in 
the  East,  and  one  which  tite  moat  senaiblj-  im. 
presses  us  with  a  sense  of  thdr  degraded  condilJon. 
The  ns3i?e  varies  in  different  countries.  Among 
the  Arabs  and  other  nomads,  and  also  in  many 


Mofle  of  CMTjiog 


ae  (Calm). 


parts  of  India,  it  is  the  exclusive  employment  of 
the  ivomen,  wilhont  distinction  of  rank.  But  in 
Turkey  and  Persia  the  poorer  ivomen  only  are 
subject  to  this  servile  employmont,  respectable 
families  being  supplied  diiily  by  men  who  make 
the  supplying  of  water  a  distinct  busineas.    The 
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well  as  fearful  of  not  executing  it  to 
master's  satisfaotioD,  he  made  a  mental 
prayer  to  Grod,  beseeching  him  to  direct 
liitn,  by  a  certain  sigr>,  to  a  proper  object  of 
choice  for  his  young  iiiastci'.  He  had  no 
eooner  solicited  this  divine  assistance  than 
his  request  was  immediately  complied  with, 
and  the  sign  given  was,  that  she  who,  at  hif 
desire,  permitted  him  to  drinli  of  the  water 
from  her  pitohcr  would  be  the  pei-«on  ippoint- 
ed  by  God  for  the  wife  of  his  servant  Isaac. 
Soon  after  this    Eebecei    the   daughter 


of  Bethuel,  came  to  the  well,  with  her 
pitcher,  for  water;  after  she  had  filled  it, 
the  servant  (haviug  taken  notioe  that  slia 
was  exceedingly  beautiful)  accosted  her  in  a 
very  bumble  manner,  begging  that  sbe 
would  give  him  a  draught  of  the  water,  he 
being  esceedingiy  tliirsty.  Rebecca  readily 
consented,  and  not  only  gave  him  to  drink, 
but  also  went  several  times  to  the  well  to 
fetch  water  for  the  refreshment  of  his   oam- 


This   propitious    occurrence    highly    de- 


tents of  tJie  Bedouins  ire  seldom  pitched  quite 
near  to  the  well  from  whith  Ihe^   obtam   thf" 
wnter    and  if  the  dutance  is  not  more  than 
mile  the  men  dii  not  think  it  necessaiy  that  the 
water  should  be  bio%ht  upon  the  camels     and, 


ready  to  supply  anch  water  as  thoy  may  reqnire 
for  themselves  or  their  beasts.  The  women  con- 
trive to  draw  an  enjoyment  even  out  of  this  irk- 
some duty  03  it  awrda  the  best  opporcniiicy  chej 
ha^e  ol  meeting  and  Calkin^  cogetlier  and 
of  displaying  their  flnery  to  each  other  They  by 
no  means  appear  to  Che  worst  edvnnt^e  as  to 
dress  at  Che  veils  and  (his  Liicnmscance  shows 
that  Abraham  s  servant  rai^lit  there  without  any 
incong;inity  invest  Bebeeea  with  the  ornnmenta 
he  had  brought  To  a  traveller  in  the  Fast  the 
best  opportunities  of  mikin„  hn  observationa  on 


y  of   tribM 
ways 
er  thim  them ;  and 


i  property  o 


backs  lon^ 
vater.  The  wclla 
individuals,  who 
should  take 
girl  is  liome- 
resents  from 
s  not  likely 


that  Ahrihim  a  sen  ant  travelled  without  a  tenth 
em  bucket  to  diaw  wat  i  and  it  is  thkietbie 
probable  that  he  abstamed  from  watering  his  ten 
camels  antil  he  should  have  obtained  permission 
The  women  when  they  are  at  the  wells  m  the 
evening,  are  generally  obliging  to  travellers  and 


the  females  will  occnr  in  the  evening  at  the  wells. 
Eliezer  was  aware  of  this,  and  regarded  the  op- 
portunity as  lavorable  for  his  purpose. 

*  The  pastoral  poetry  of  claasioal  antiquity, 
which  has  been  imitated  more  or  less  in  tut 
nations,  has  rendeied  us  familiar  with  the  idea  of 
females  of  birth  and  attractions  acting  as  shephenl' 
esses  long  alter  tbe  practice  itself  has  l>een  dis- 
continued, and  the  employment  has  sunk  into 
conlempt.  When  naljons  originally  pastoral 
settled  in  towns,  and  adopted  the  refinements  of 
life,  the  care  of  the  sheep  ceased  to  be  a  principal 
consideration,  and  gradaally  devolved  upon  ser- 
vants or  slaves,  coming  to  be  considered  a  mean 
employment,  to  which  the  proprietor  or  his  houBO- 
'  Id  only  gave  a  general  and  superintending  at- 
ition.  The  respectability  of  the  employment 
these  patriarchal  times  is  not  evinced  by  our 
tinding-  the  daughter  of  so  considerable  a  person 
-  Laban  engaged  in  tending  the  flocks,  for  in 
East  ail  drndgery  devolves  upon  the  females ; 
but  by  onr  finding  the  sons  of  such  persons  simi- 
engaged  in  pastoral  duties,  which  in  Homer 
apjtears  to  have  been  considered  a  fitting 
employment  for  the  sous  of  kings  and  poweriio] 
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tghted  Abraliam's  Fervant,  who,  after  pay- 
ing aome  general  coiiiplinients  to  her  beauty 
and  benevolence,  made  inquiry  concerning 
her  family  and  I'elations.  To  which  the 
lovely  virgin  replied,  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Belhuel,  the  son  of  Nahor,  and 
kinswoman  to  Abraham. 

This  intelligence  gave  fresh  spirits  to  the 
feithful  messenger,  who  was  now  convinced 
that  God  approved  of  the  alliance  between 
Rebecca  and  ^^'ssc.  He  therefore  pre- 
sented to  her  a  pair  of  gold  ear-rings,  and 


■iome  othtr  ftm  le  ornament's  requesting  her 
to  accept  them  as  a  token  of  his  e&teem  tor 
her  viituea  and  a  grateful  return  for  her 
distin^ui  hed  condescLnai  jn  As  it  grew 
hte  and  he  bad  valuable  property  about 
hmi  he  entreated  permission  foi  that  niwht 
to  reside  at  the  boui*  of  her  relations  Re- 
becca in  a  moat  engaging  mannei  ]er 
mitted  him  thi&  convenience  but  begged 
that  she  might  preiiously  apprise  the  family 
if  so  niex|i.ct  d  a  visiloi  Aeiv^j  Im^ly 
ha*iDg  accej  ltd  the  presents  she  iniinedi 


ateiy  hastened  home,  leaving  Elieaer  full  of 
contemplation  and  acknowledgments  to  the 
divine  favor  for  the  happy  incident 

As  soon  as  Rebecca  entered  the  house 
her  brother  Laban,  obserTing  the  bracelets 
on  her  arms,  asked  her  by  what  means  she 
had  obtained  snch  costly  ornaments  Re- 
becca acquainted  him  with  every  particular 

cliieft.  We  are  not  aware  that  at  present  m  the 
East,  the  actual  rare  of  a  flock  or  her  I  is  consirl 
ered  a  dignified  empiovinent  Forhca  in  hii 
•  Oriental    Memoira,^'  'mentions     that  in    the 


that  had  happened,  from  her  going  out  till 
her  return  ;  upon  which  Laban  immediately 
went  to  the  well,  where  finding  Eliezer  and 
his  attendants,  be  brought  them  homo  with 
him,  and  ordered  proper  provision  to  bo 
made  both  for  him  and  ms  retinne. 

As  soon  as  Eliozer  had  paid  the  necessary 
compliments   to   Ruboeea's  family,    he    in- 

Bramin  villaees  of  llie  Conpan,  women  of  the 
first  distinction  draw  the  water  from  wells,  and 
tend  the  cattle  to  pastnre,  "  lika  Rebecca  and 
EaLhEl." 
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formed  them  of  the  nature  of  his  embassy, 
the  great  success  that  had  attended  him  in 
his  journey,  and  the  fortunate  incident  of 
his  meeting  Kebecca  irithout  the  city.  He 
likeni^  gave  them  an  ample,  account  of  the 
Btate  of  hia  master's  family ;  of  the  wealth 
and  prosperity  wherewith  God  had  blessed 
him  ;  of  the  son  and  heir  which  he  had  given 
him  in  his  old  age ;  and  of  the  large  ex- 
poctancea  which  this  heir  had  not  only  from 
the  prerogative  of  hia  birth  but  fi'om  the 
donation  and  entail  of  all  bis  father's  pos- 
sessions. Having  thus  minutely  related 
every  particular  relative  to  bis  embassy,  he 
a  immediate  answer,  saying,  till 


that  was  obtained,  he  could  not,  with  any 
satisfaction,  take  the  least  relreshment. 

From  the  very  singular  circumstanoes  that 
.had  occurred  in  the  course  of  Eliezer's  jour- 
ney, Laban  and  Bethuel  *  were  of  opinion 


•  This  Bethuel  could  not  be  the  fether  of  Re- 
becca, because,  had  that  been  the  case,  it  would 
have  been  improper  ta  have  had  Lalmn  either 
named  before  him  or  to  have  giien  answer  to 
Abraham's  mes»en{[er  nhen  his  father  was  by 
and,  therefore  since  Josephus  maXes  the  damsel 
tell  Eliezer  that  her  &t!ier  ht)  been  deal  lont, 
ago,  and  that  she  was  left  to  the  care  of  her 
bmther  Laban  this  Bethuel  (who  is  here  named 
after  Laban,  and  never  more  taken  any  notice  of 
during  the  nholc  traniaction)  must  have  been 
tome  jouQger  brother  of  the  iamiiy 


that  D  Mue  Prn\ilpnee  was  mateiially  con- 
cerned m  the  whole  aft  ir  Concluding, 
therefore  that  it  would  be  eseeLdmgly 
wrong  to  refuse  Eliezer  s  request  they  read- 
ily crn^ented  and  toll  him  he  mijit  take 
Rebecca  to  her  intended  hu  ban  1  a  soon  aa 
be  thought  prof  or 


This  buaineas  being  settled  the  trusty 
servant  presented  Rebecca  with  jewels  of 
silver  and  gold  and  hue  raiment  which  ha 
had  trough!  with  him  tor  the  purpose 

He  likewise  gave  some  considerable  pres- 
ents t  to  her  mother  and  the  rest  of  the  fiim- 
ily  ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  evening  was 
dedicated  to  mirth  and  festivity. 


AesjTlan  Bracelet!.   (Mnevcli 

Early  in  the  morning  Eliezer  1 
patient  to  acquaint  hia  mister  with  the  s 


the 


t  Dr.  Shaw  who  resided  manv 
East,  tells  us,  that  amoni.  the  Arabians  the  per 
son  who  setfles  a  mamaRe  conlract  first  adorns  the 
espoused  person  with  jewels  and  then  makea 
presents  to  her  relations  according  to  their  rank 
He  adds,  that,  on  such  occasions  it  la  eitpresslv 
stipulnled  what  sam  of  money  the  huabancl  shall 
settle  on  the  witfe  what  jewels  she  shall  wear 
>ow  many  suits  of  raiment  she  iball  ha^e  and 
lastly,  bow  manj  slaves  siiall  he  allon  ed  to  at 
tend  her. 
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cess  of  his  embassy,  desired  to  be  dismUsed. 
This  request  greatly  surprised  the  family, 
who,  influenced  by  Datural  atfection,  desii'ed 
that  Rebecca  might  be  permitted  to  tarry 
with  them  a  few  days,  to  take,  perliaps,  a 


last  ferewell.  But  the  diligent  and  feithful 
steward  would  admit  of  no  delay ;  upon 
which,  the  matter  hcing  referred  to  Rebecca 
herself,  she  agreed  to  go  with  him  whenever 
he  thought  proper.  Accordingly,  the  ne- 
cessary preparations  being  made,  and  the 
bridal  blessing  bestowed,  she  took  her 
leave,  attended  by  her  nurse  (whose  name 
was  Deborah)  and  other  servants  appointed 
on  the  oceaiinn. 

When  Eliezer  eamo  within  some  distance 
of  his  master's  houi*,  it  happened  that 
Isaac  was  then  walking  in  the  fields,  modi- 


"  Whether  reiied  before  or  not,  she  now 
"*  covered  herself"  —  her  whole  person  —  with  the 
ample  enveloping  veil  with  which  brides  are  still 
condncted  to  the  bridegroom.  Rosenmuller,  in 
illustration  of  this  passage,  quotes  an  ancient 
&ll>er  (Teitnllian).  who,  with  an  express  refer- 
ence to  the  same  text,  ot^rves,  as  a  cuEH>m  still 
existing  in  his  time,  that  the  heathen  bndes  were 
also  condocKd  to  their  husbands  covered  with  a 
veil.  It  is  still  all  but  nniversal  in  the  East,  and 
it  will  be  observed  that  it  is  used,  not  only  by  the 
females  whose  faces  are  always  concealed  both 
bdbre  and  after  marriage,  but  by  those  who  dis- 


tating  on  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  the 
beneficence  of  that  Being  who  formed  the 
creation.  Seeing  at  a  distance  his  servants 
and  camels  on  the  road,  he  hastened  to  meet 
them,  ansious  to  know  the  result  of  Elie- 
zer's  embassy.  As  he  approached  near, 
Rebecca  asked  who  he  was  ,  and  being  in- 
formed, she  immediately  alighted  from  her 
camel,  threw  a  veil*  over  her  face,  and 
waited  to  receive  the  first  compliments  of 
her  intended  husband. 

When  Isaac  came  up  to  Rebecca,  he  ad- 
dressed her  with  great  respect,  and  immedi- 
ately conducted  her  to  his  mother's  tent, 
which  had  been  previously  fitted  up  for  her 
reception,  and  designed  for  her  future  hab- 
itation. A  few  days  after  they  were  joined 
in  wedlock,  and  Isaac  grew  so  fond  of  her, 
that  his  mind  was  greatly  relieved  from  that 
perturbation  with  which,  for  three  years,  it 
had  been  loaded,  for  the  loss  of  his  affec- 
tionate mother.  Sneh  was  the  pious  regard 
children  had  for  their  parents  in  those  days  ; 
an  I  B  ch  was  tie  an  able  ez'inple  set  by 
I  aa    torall  wlo   ho  H  foil  w 

So  c  e  after  I  aac  s  i  arr  age  h  a 
fa  her  though  far  ad  ance  1  n  1  fe  yet  st  U 
pof..e  ing  great  strength  of  con  t  (  t  n 
n  ade  an  ad  1  tio  to  h  f  fam  ly  bj  lal  ns 
a  tl  er  wife  whose  nan  e  was  Keturah  ai  d 
1  y  wl  0  he  1  ad  x  o  s  B  t  1  t  1  y 
ihoul!  nterfere  w  th  I  aac  nh  nhcita  e 
of  Canjan  as  they  g  ew  up  he  ]  or  o  ed 
them  oft  and  sent  tl  en  toward  the  east 
wl  ere    settl  ng    n    \.rjb  a  and   Sj  hey 

became    m   t  ne     the    rulers   ot    d  tferenC 

These  are  the  last  cucumstanees  mentioned 
by  the  sacred  historian,  relative  to  the  great 
patriarch  Abraham,  who  at  length,  worn  out 
with  bodily  infirmities,  quietly  gave  up  the 
ghost,  ift  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-fifth 
year  of  his  age,  leaving  behind  him  a  name 
famous  to  all  posterity.  He  was  buried  by 
his  two  sous,  Ishmael  and  Isaac,  in  the  cave 


play  part  or  the  whole  of  their  feces  on  ordinary 
occasions.  It  is  in  fact,  the  indispensable  costume 
for  the  occasion.  Whether  the  bridal  veil  was  dis- 
tingaished  from  other  veils  does  not  appeari  but 
we  observe  that  one  of  red  silk  or  mu^in  is  af- 
fected by  Che  Persians  on  sneh  an  occasion,  al- 
ihongh  the  ordinary  veils  are  while  or  bine ;  and 
Dr.  Bussetl,  in  his  account  of  a  Maronite  mar- 
riage, observes  that  the  bride's  veil  was  of  the  same 
color.  Thus  we  see  that  Rebecca,  by  envelopiag 
ber  person  in  a  veil,  put  herself  into  the  coscuma 
usual  ibr  a  bride  when  conducted  to  the  tent  or 
bouse  of  her  husband. 
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of  Machpokh,  wbere,  about  forty  years 
before,  bo  had  deposited  the  remains  of  his 
beloved  Sarah. 

Islimael,  the   eldest    son    of    Abraham, 


though  not  his  heir,  lived  many  years  after 
his  father.  He  died  at  tlie  ago  of  one 
hundred  and  sevea,  leaving  behind  him 
twelve  sons.* 


CHAPTER    VI. 


LIFE   OF   ISAAC.  —  FORTUNES    OP   HIS    FAMILY. 


When  Isaac  married  Rebecca,  he 
forty  years  old,  and  lived  with  her  nearly 
twenty  years  before  she  had  iasuo.  He  had 
been  so  long  uneasy  on  this  account,  that  he 
at  length  prayed  to  God  to  grant  him  an 
heir,  who  being  pleased  to  listen  to  his 
request,  bestowed  that  blessing  he  had  so 
earnestly  wished  for,  aud  the  long  barren 
Kebecca  now  conceived,  to  the  great  satis- 
faction botli  of  herself  and  husband. 

After  Rebecca  had  been  pregnant  some 
months,  the  struggles  of  the  children  (for 
she  had   twins  within  her)  gave  her  such 


•  The  iBBiUABLirEa.  —  Wc  know  not  whence 
the  strange  opinion  arose  that  the  whole  Arabian 
nation  ia  descended  from  Ishmoel,  and  that,  con- 
sequently, the  niimed  of  the  Ishmadites  and  Arabs 
are  co-exlensive.  unless  from  the  Chaldee  and 
Arabic  paraphrases,  and  from  other  Jewish  writ- 
ers, whose  historii'al  authority,  at  all  times  of  the 
least  posaibla  value,  becomes  a  perfect  ouUi^ 
when  open  to  any  obvious  inflaenee,  such  as  the 
wiih  to  tepreseut  Abraham  as  the  father  of  so 

^■eat  and  wide-spread  a  nation  as  the  Arabians, 
he  whole  testimony  of  the  oriental  writers,  and 
all  the  inferences  dodacthle  from  the  sacred  narra- 
tive, are  opposed  to  this  conclusion  The  Ara- 
bians have  a  history  anterior  to  Ishmael ;  and  it 
would  be  preposterous  to  suppose,  that  Arabia, 
even  to  its  deserts,  was  not  occupied  before  his 

According  to  the  Arabian  writers,  Arabia  was 
occupied  a  few  generations  aftei-  the  flood  by  (he 
successive  settlement  within  it  of  varionslj  de- 
scended tribes,  all  of  whom  nltimately  gave  way 
to  the  races  from  which  the  present  Arabs  claim 
to  be  descended,  either  from  being  destroyed  by 
them  or  lost  in  thera.  These  latter  proceed  from 
(WO  stocks,  of  which  the  most  ancient  is  that  of 
Knhtan,  the  same  who  in  the  Bible  is  called 
Joktan,  a  son  of  Eber;  and  the  other  that  of 
Adnan,  who  descended  in  a  direct  line  from 
Ishmael.  To  the  posterity  of  the  former  is  given 
the  distingnishing  title  of  eminence,  al  Arab  al 
Araba,  (equivalent  to  "a  Hebrew  of  the  He- 
brews "  among  the  Jews),  that  is,  the  genaina  or 


pain  and  uneasiness,  that  she  began,  in 
a  manner,  to  wish  herself  not  with  child. 
Unable  ta  account  for  the  cause  of  her 
estreme  pains,  she  woat  to  consult  the  divine 
oraele,  and  received  for  answer,  that  the  two 
children,  which  she  then  bore,  should  be  the 
heads  of  two  different  nations,  and  that  they 
would  long  contest  for  superiority  ;  but  that, 
in  process  of  time,  the  glories  acquired  by 
the  elder  would  be  eclipsed  by  the  more 
resplendent  transactions  of  the  i/ounger. 

When    the   time   of   Eebecca's  delivery 
arrived,  the  child  that  first  entered  the  -world 


pure  Arabs  :  while  those  of  Ishmael  recwve  that 
of  al  Arab  al  Mostareba,  meaning  naturaliied  or 
mixed  Arabs.  But  some  writers,  who  wish  to  be 
more  precise,  apply  the  first  and  most  honorable 
title  to  the  most  ancient  and  lost  tribes  to  which 
wehavealludecl,  while  the  descendants  of  Kahtan 
obtained  the  name  of  M<ilareba,  which  likewise 
signilies  mixed  Arabs,  thoagh  iu  a  nearer  degree 
than  Maitarefia ;  those  who  acknowledged  Ishmael 
for  their  ancestor  (throuch  Adnan)  being  che 
more  distant  graft.  Considering  the  origin  of 
Ishmael,  it  is  no  vronder  that  those  supposed  ca 
he  descended  fi^m  him  should  have  no  claim  to  b« 
admitted  as  pure  Arabs;  but  as  he  is  allied  to 
have  contracted  an  alliance  with  the  Jorlmmites 
(descended  from  Jorham,  a  son  of  Kahian),  who 
possessed  Heiaz,  by  marrying  tiie  daughter  of 
their  emir  Modad,  whence,  and  by  subsequent 
intermarriages  his  descendants  became  blended 
with  them  into  one  nation,  their  claim  to  be  re- 
garded as  Mostireba  is  beyond  dispute. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  Arabs  under- 
value the  descent  from  Ishmael  in  comparison  with 
that  from  Kahtan,  on  account  of  their  applying  (o 
it  a  less  honorable  designation.  This  is  by  no 
means  the  case ;  for,  on  the  contrary,  they  set  « 
high  value,  like  the  Jews,  on  the  privilege  of 
being  descended  from  Abraham;  and  this  distinc- 
tion is,  in  the  eyes  nf  the  modem  Arabs,  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  circumstance  that  Mohnmined 
belonged  to  this  race,  and  gloried  in  being  de' 
icended  from  Ishmael  and  Abraham. 
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was  coTered  all  over  with  red  hair,*  for 
wliich  reason  his  parents  called  him  Esau ; 
and  the  other  came  so  close  after  him,  that 
he  took  hold  of  his  heel  with  his  Jiand,  and 
was  therefore  called  Jaeob,  io  denote  (what 
he  afterward  proved)  the  suppianter  of  his 
brother. 

As  these  two  children  grew  up,  they 
became  very  different  in  their  tempers,  and 
when  they  arrived  at  the  age  of  maturity, 
followed  diffarent  employments.  Esau,  the 
elder,  being  strong  and  active,  delighted  in 
the  chase,  and  thereby  frequently  supplying 
his  father  with  venison,  ootained  his  par- 
ticular affection  j  while  Jacob,  who  was  of 
a  more  courteous  disposition,  by  staying  at 
home  in  the  tent,  and  employing  himself  in 
family  offices,  became  the  favorite  of  his 
mother. 

Esau  having  one  day  greatly  fatigued 
himself  with  hunting,  returned  home  just  at 
the  time  his  brother  Jacob  had  prepared  a 
mess  of  pottage  f  for  his  own  refreshment. 
Esau,  being  alniost  spent  with  hunger,  was 
BO  struck  with  the  looks  of  the  pottage,  that 
he  anxiously  begged   of  his  brtrther  to  let 


»  Thia  expression,  according  to  some  comraen- 
taiora,  k  taken  two  ways,  namely,  either  Ihat 
Eaau  was,  at  his  birth,  covered  with  red  hair,  or 
lliBt  the  color  of  his  skin  whs  red,  hke  a  coat  of 
red  hair.  He  wbb  culled  Esau,  from  the  word 
Eschau,  which  in  the  Hebrew  iangnage,  signifies 
a  hair-ctoth ;  as  Jacob  was  named  from  Hekd,  the 
hed,  and  signiHes  a  snpplanter,  or  one  that  takech 
hold  of,  or  trippeth  up  another's  heels. 

t  The  edom,  or  red  poltaga,  was  prejrared,  wo 
learn  from  thia  chapter,  hy  seething  lentils  [ada- 
ihim)  in  water;  and  sut^eqnentlj,  as  wc  may 
guess  from  a  practice  which  prevails  in  many 
conntries,  addin?  a  little  manieca,  or  suet,  to  ^ve 
them  a  flavor.  The  writer  of  these  observations 
has  often  partaken  of  this  self-same  "  red  pot- 
tage," served  np  in  the  manner  jnst  described, 
anil  ibund  it  better  food  than  a  stranger  would 
be  apt  KO  imagine.  The  mess  had  tfts  redness 
which  gained  for  it  the  name  of  edom ;  and  which, 
through  the  singular  circumstance  of  a  son  selling 
his  birthright  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  a  pressing 
appetite,  it  impartf^  to  the  posterity  of  Esan  in 
tiie  people  of  Edom.  The  lentil  (or  Lens  eaca- 
hiila  of  some  writers,  and  the  Enrum  Ims  of 
Linnieus)  belongs  to  the  leguminous  or  podded 
family.  The  atem  is  brandied  and  the  leaves 
consist  of  about  eight  pairs  of  smaller  leaflets. 
The  flowers  are  small,  and  with  the  upper  division 
of  the  flower  prettily  veined.  The  pods  con- 
tain about  two  seeds,  which  vary  from  a  tawny 
red  to  a  black.  It  delights  in  a  dry,  warm  sandy 
soil.  Three  varieties  are  cultivated  in  !Franoe  — 
"  small  iirown,"  "  yellowish,"  and  the  "  lentil  of 
Provence."  In  the  former  country  they  are 
dressed  and  entcn  during  Lent  as  a  haricot;  in 


him  participate  of  the  repast.  But  Jacob 
(who  was  probably  so  instructed  by  his 
mother)  refused  to  comply  with  his  reijuest, 
unless  on  the  following  conditions;  namely, 
that  he  would  immediately  make  over  to  him 
his  birth-ri"ht.  Esau  reflecting  on  the 
danger  to  which  he  was  daily  subject,  from 
the  nature  of  his  employment,  set  no  great 
value  on  what  Jacob  required;  and  the 
latter,  perceiving  his  disposition  to  comply 
(that  he  mi^ht  have  the  right  more  firmly 
conveyed  to  him),  proposed  his  doing  it  by 
way  of  oath.  Notwithstanding  the  singu- 
larity of  the  request,  Esau  complied  with  it, 
and  the  bargain  being  made,  he  ate  very 
greedily  of  the  food  prepared  by  his  brother. 
Thus  did  the  unthinking  Esau  dispose  of  his 
birth-right,  with  all  the  privileges  %  belong- 
ing to  it,  for  so  simple  a  thing  as  a  mess  of 

Isaac,  at  this  time,  lived  at  Beersheba, 
but  a  dreadful  famine  happening  in  the  land 
of  Canaan,  he  resolved  (as  his  father  Abra- 
ham had  done  on  a  similar  occasion)  to  avoid 
its  consequences  by  retiring  to  Egypt. 
He   accordingly  proceeded   as   far   as  he- 


Syria  they  are  used  as  food  after  they  have  un- 
dergone the  simple  process  of  being  parched  in  a 
pan  over  the  fire. 

X  It  should  be  understood,  that  previously  to 
the  esiabiishment  of  a  priesthood  under  tlie  Law 
of  Mosea,  the  first-born  had  not  only  a  preference 
in  the  secular  inheritance,  but  succeeded  exelu- 
sivety  to  the  priestly  functions  wliiuh  hatl  be- 
longed to  his  fhther,  in  leading  the  religious  ob- 
servancesof  the  family,  and  penorming  the  simple 
religions  rites  of  these  patriarchal  times.  The 
secular  part  of  the  birthright  entitled  thofirst-born 
to  a  "  double  portion  "  of  the  inheritance ;  but 
writers  are  diiided  in  opinion  as  to  the  proportion 
of  this  double  share.  Some  think  that  he  had 
one-half,  and  that  the  rest  was  eqnnllj|  divided 
among  the  other  sons;  but  a  careful  consideration 
of  Gen.  xlvii.  S-22,  in  which  we  see  that  Jacob 
transfers  the  privilege  of  the  firatrbom  to  Joseph, 
and  that  this  privilege  consisted  in  his  having 
one  share  more  than  any  of  his  brethren,  inclines 
us  to  the  opinion  of  the  Rabbins,  that  the  fl^s^ 
bom  had  merely  twice  as  much  as  any  other  of 
his  brethren.  It  is  ceriainlj  possible,  but  not 
very  likely,  that  in  the  emergency,  Esau  bartered 
all  his  birth-right  tor  a  mess  of  pottage  ;  but  it 
seems  more  probable  that  Esan  did  not  properly 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  sacerdotal  part  of  Ins 
birthright,  and  therefore  readily  transferred  it  to 
Jacob  for  a  trifling  present  advantage.  This 
view  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  conflrmed  by  St. 
Paul,  who  calls  Esau  a  "profane  person,"  for  his 
conduct  on  this  occasion  ;  and  it  is  rather  for  de- 
spising  his  spiritual  than  his  temporal  privileges, 
that  he  aeeros  to  be  liable  to  such  an  imputation. 
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wr,  a  city  belonging  to  tbe  Philistines. 
Uut  Iiei-e  he  was  interrupted  in  his  intended 
journey  by  (he  interposition  of  the  Almighty, 
who,  in  a  dream,  charged  him  not  to  go  iDl« 
Egypt,  but  to  tarry  in  the  country  where  he 
then  was ;  and  at  the  same  time  assured  him, 
that  he  vrould  not  only  seoure  him  from 
the  danger  of  the  famine,  but,  in  perform- 
ance of  the  oath  which  he  had  sworn  to  his 
father  Abraham,  would  cause  his  descend- 
ants (to  whom  he  would  give  the  whole 
land  of  Canaan  in  possession)  to  multiply 
exceedingly. 

In  conformity  to  the  divine  command, 
Isaac  determined  to  fix  his  residcDoe  at 
Gerar,  whore  he  made  use  of  the  same 
stratagem  his  father  had  formerly  done  in  the 
same  place,  and  from  the  same  motive. 
Fearful  lest  the  charms  of  his  wife  Bebeoca 
might  attract  the  particatar  notice  of  some 
of  the  city,  and  thereby  endanger  his  own 
safety,  it  was  agreed  between  them,  that, 
instead  of  his  wife,  she  should  pass  for  his 
Mster.  This  deception  succeeded  for  a  time, 
but  at  length  was  discovered  by  Abimelech  * 
the  ki„g,  who,  from  a  window,  observed 
Bucb  larailiarities  pass  between  them  as  con- 
vinced him  they  were  man  and  wife. 

In  consequence  of  this  discovery,  Abim- 
elech sent  for  Isaac,  whom  he  accused  of 
■  dissimulation,  telling  him,  that  fi-om  the 
fieedom  he  had  observed  between  him  and 
Kebecca,  he  was  sure  she  was  his  wife ;  and 
that  the  imposition  he  had  endeavored  to 
lay  on  the  people  might  have  been  attended 
with  consequences  disgraceful  to  himself. 

Isaac,  conscioua  of  the  justness  of  the 
accusation,  did  not  attempt  to  disprove  the 
charge,  but  urged,  in  vindication  of  his  con- 
doot,  that  he  did  it  to  preserve  that  life, 
which,  otherwise,  he  thought  in  the  most  im- 
minent danger.  This  apology  was  admitted 
by  Abimelech,  who  not  only  forgave  him  the 
offence,  but  immediately  issued  an  edict,  that 
whoever  should  presume  to  offer  any  injury 
either  to  him  or  his  wife,  should  be  pun- 
ished with  death. 

Having  received  these  tokens  of  friend- 


ship from  Abimelech,  Isaac  thought  himself 
happy  under  his  protection,  and,  intending 
to  make  Gerar  his  lised  place  of  residence, 
employed  himself  iu  husbandry,  and  the  rear- 
ing of  flocks,  for  the  future  support  of  himself 
and  family.  The  gi'oat  success  that  attended 
his  endeavors,  by  means  of  bis  beneficent 
Creator,  soon  raised  the  envy  and  indignation 
of  the  Phihstines.  In  the  space  of  one  year 
only,  during  his  residence  at  Gerar,  so  pi'O- 
lific  was  the  Sand  he  sowed,  that,  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  his  neighbors,  it  yielded  him 
a  hundred  fold. 

This  so  irritated  the  Philistines,  that,  in 
oi'der  to  oblige  him  to  leave  the  country,  they 
filled  up  the  wells  which  had  been  formerly 
dug  by  his  father's  sen-ants ;  and  Abimelech 
himself,  to  satisfy  the  resentment  of  the  peo- 
ple, oi-dered  him  to  quit  Gerar,  telling  hiin, 
that  as  be  had  sufficiently  improved  his 
fortune  under  his  protection,  he  nii"ht 
now  give  the  like  opportunity  to  others,  uy 
leaving  the  place,  and  retiiing  to  a  more 
distant  part  of  the  countiy. 

Finding  to  what  a  degree  the  people  wei'e 
incensed  against  him,  Isaac,  to  preserve  his 
property,  as  well  as  secure  his  person,  left 
the  place,  and  retired  to  the  valley  of  Gerar, 
which  was  at  some  distance  from  the  city, 
and  where  Abraham  had  formerly  fed  his 
cattle.  Having  settled  himself  here,  he 
opened  the  wells  (which  had  been  dug  by 
his  father  and  filled  up  by  the  Philistines) 
and  called  them  by  their  ancient  names. 
In  the  course  of  their  labors,  Isaac's  servants 
discovered  a  new  well  of  fine  sprino;ing 
water;  but  a  dispute  arising  between  them 
and  some  neighboring  herdsmen,  the  latter 
claiming  the  well  as  found  upon  their  ground, 
Isaac  resolved  to  leave  the  place ;  and  by 
way  of  perpetuating  the  circumstance  called 
it  Esek,  wnich,  in  the  Hebrew  language, 
signifies  contention.  Removing  some  way 
ferther,  Isaac's  servants  dug  another  well, 
which  being  likewise  cltumed  by  the  Philis- 
tines, he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  it,  and 
therefore,  called  the  place  Sitnak,  which 
signifies  enmity,  f 


•  This  Abimelech  was  prohahly  the  son  of 
him  with  whom  Abraham  had  fonnerly  made  a 
covenant  It  is  rea.sonable  to  suppose  that 
Abimelech  was  onl;  a  title  commonly  used  for  the 
kings  of  the  Philistines,  in  the  same  manner  as 
Ciesar  was  by  the  Roman  emperors,  and  Pharaoli 
tor  the  kings  of  Egypt, 

f  The  cause  of  these  dillerences  seems  to  have 
been,  that  a  question  arose  whether  wells  dug  by 


Abraham's  and  Isaac's  people  within  the  terri- 
tories of  Gerar,  belonged  to  the  people  who 
digged  them,  or  to  those  who  enjoyed  the  lerrito- 
rial  right.  The  real  motive  of  the  opposition  of 
the  people  of  Gerar,  and  their  stopping  up  Che 
wells  made  by  Abraham,  seeroa  to  have  bran  to 
disi^ourage  the  visits  of  such  powerful  persons  to 
their  territory  ;  for  otherwise  the  wells  would 
have  been  suftered  to  remain  on  account  of  tbcir 
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Being  quite  tired  out  with  repeated  insults 
from  the  Philistines,  in  order  to  prevent  tbe 
like  in  future,  he  lemoved  to  the  most  dis- 
tant part  of  their  country.  Here  he  dug 
another  well ;  and  not  meeting  with  any 
opposition,  he  called  it  Behoooth,  which 
signifies  enlargement,  because  his  flocks  had 
now  room  Ui  feed  and  range  the  eoautrj  in 
search  of  fresh  pasturage :  "  for  now,"  said 
ho,  "  the  Lord  hath  made  room  for  us,  and 
we  shall  be  fhiitful  in  the  land." 

After  residing  a  short  time  on  this  spot 
Isaac  returned  to  Beersheba,*  where,  on  the 
very  night  of  his  arrival,  the  Almighty  was 
pleased  to  appear  to  him  in  a  vision,  prom- 
ising hum  his  favor  and  protection,  and  that 
he  would  Mess  him,  and  multiply  bis  seed, 
for  the  sake  of  his  fdthiiil  servant  Abraham. 
In  grateful  acknowledgment  of  this  repeated 
instance  of  the  divine  goodness,  Isaac, 
intending  to  continue  here,  first  built  an  altar 
for  religious  worship,  and  then  ordered  his 
servants  to  clear  out  the  well  which  had  been 
formerly  dug  hy  his  father. 

Isaac  had  not  long  returned  to  Beer- 
sheba, when  Abimelech,  touched  with  a  sense 
of  the  unworthy  treatment  he  had  received, 
both  from  him  and  his  subjects,  as  well  as  fear- 
ing his  just  resentment,  should  be  become 


powerful  hereafter,  thought  it  most  prudent 
to  avoid  future  trouble,  by  endeavoring 
either  to  renew  the  old  league  which  had 
been  formerly  made  with  his  father  Abra- 
ham, or  to  enter  into  a  new  one.  Accord- 
ingly, taking  with  him  the  chief  of  his  no- 
bility, together  with  the  captain-general  of  his 
forces,  he  went,  in  great  pomp,  to  Beersheba, 
in  order  to  pay  honor  and  respect  to  Isaac. 
At  the  first  interview  Isaac,  to  show  that  he 
still  retuned  a  sense  of  the  injuries  he  had 
formerly  done  him,  received  his  visit  very 
coolly,  and,  with  apparent  surprise,  asked,  how 
he  came  to  offer  respect  to  a  person,  for 
whom,  by  his  conduct  and  behavior,  he  had 
long  discovered  an  utter  aversion  ?  Abim- 
elech, conscious  of  his  error,  made  the  best 
excuse  the  nature  of  the  cnse  would  admit. 
He  told  him  he  had  long  been  convinced 
that  the  divine  fiivor  attended  him  in  all  his 
undertakings,  and  that  he  might  not  be 
thought  to  oppose  God,  he  was  come  to 
renew  the  covenant  between  Us  people  and 
Abraham's  posterity,  and  was  ready  to  en- 
gage in  the  same  conditions  and  obligations. 
Isaac,  being  naturally  of  a  quiet  nd  easy 
disposition,  readily  admitted  this  apology  from 
Abimelech,  whom,  with  his  attendants,  he 
entertained  with  great  liberality.     The  arti- 


:o  the  D 


-  .,  -  -  stop- 
ping of  Abraham's  weUs-  by  the  Philistines,  toe 
ro  opening-  of  thefli  by  Isaac,  and  the  restoration 
of  their  former  names  —  the  cotnmemorative 
names  given  to  the  new  wells,  xaH  the  strifes 
about  them  becvreen  those  who  had  sunk  them 
and  the  people  of  the  land —  are  all  circnmstan- 
ces  highly  characteristic  of  those  countries  in 
which  the  want  of  rivers  and  brooks  during  sum- 
mer renders  the  tribes  dependent  upon  the  wells 
for  Che  very  existence  of  the  flocks  and  herds 
which  form  their  wealth.  It  would  seem  that  the 
Philistines  did  not  again  swp  the  wells  while 
Jsaac  was  in  their  wuntry.  It  is  probable  that 
the  wells  snccessfullf  soak  by  Isaac  did  not 
furnish  water  sufSeient  for  both  his  own  herds 
and  those  of  Gerar,  and  thus  the  question  be- 
came one  of  exclusive  right.  Such  questions 
often  lead  to  bitter  and  bloody  quarrels  in  the 
Eaati  and  it  was  probably  lo  avoid  the  last  result 
of  an  appeal  to  arms  that  Isaac  withdrew  ont  of 
the  more  settled  country  toward  the  desert,  where 
he  might  enjoy  ihe  use  of  his  wells  in  peace. 

•  BEBRSHEBi. — In  the  Biblical  Repository 
for  April,  1 839,  we  have  a  very  valnable  and  in- 
teresting "Keporl  of  Travels  in  Palestine  and 
the  Adjacent  Eegions,  in  1838;  anderlaken  fir  ihe 
mustration  of  BMical  Geo^aphg  hy  the  Rev.  Prof 
E.  Robinson  and  Kev  E.  Smith,"  in  which  we 
find  anotice  of  the  discovery  of  the  site  of  Beer- 
sheba, about  thirty  miles  to  the  south  of  Hebron. 
Our  readers  will  not  fail  to  l>e  {;ratilied  at  being 


enabled  to  obtain  the  view,  conveyed  in  the  fol- 
lowing description,  of  a  place  of  such  great  inter- 
est in  the  hislorjf  of  the  patriarchs ;  — 

"  After  crossing  another  elevated  platean,  the 
ciiaracter  of  the  scene  was  again  changed.  We 
came  upon  an  open  rolling  country  ;  all  around 
were  swelling  bills,  covered  in  oi'dinaiy  seasons 
with  grass  and  rich  pasturage,  though  now  arid 
and  parched  with  drought.  We  now  came  to 
Wady  Lobu ;  and  on  the  north  side  of  its  wate^ 
course  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  discovering  the 
Bite  of  ancient  Beersheba,  tlie  celebrated  border 
city  of  Palestine,  still  bearing  in  Arabic  tlie  name 
of  Btr  Seba.  Hear  the  watercourse  are  two  cir- 
cnlar  wells  of  excellent  water,  neBrly  ibrty  feet 
deep.  They  are  both  surrounded  with  drinking 
troughs  of  stone,  for  the  ase  of  camels  and  flocks 
such  as  doubtless  were  used  of  old  for  the  flocks 
that  dien  fed  on  the  adjacent  hills.  Ascending 
the  low  hills  north  of  the  wells,  we  found  them 
strewed  with  the  ruins  of  former  habitations  — 
Ihe  foundations  of  which  are  distinctly  Ut  be 
traced.  These  mins  extend  over  a  space  of  half 
a  mile  long  bv  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad.  Here 
then,  is  the  place  where  Abraham  and  Isaac  and 
Jacob  often  lived  I  Here  Samuel  made  his  three 
sons  jndges  j  and  &om  here  Elijah  wandered  out 


w  only  found  a  few 
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des  for  a  treaty  of  fnend  h  p  we  e  igreed 
on  that  same  e  n  n„  nd  tbe  titst  mo  ning 
conflrmecl  hy  d  Bt  a  a  1  iiu  al  uath 
after  which  \1  melech  took  li  9  leave  and 
returned  lion  e 

Soon  after  tl  e  d  parture  of    Vh  nelftch 
the  serrantfi  of  Isaac     t  rn    I  h  n    that     n 
tie  well  they  had   been   cle'*  ing  out    and 
which  fonnerly  belonged  to  AL  al   m 
had  found  a   pnng  of  most  excellent  wi 
This  event  laj-i  en    g    n  the    a    e  Jay  that 
the  league  of  fr  end  h  p  had  1  een  co  fi 
between  Isaa    and  Abm  ele  h   he  cdll  d 


(aa  h  s  fether  hal  done  1  fore  on  a  sim  lar 

xca     n)  Beer  hebi     the  uell  of  the  o    1 

e  the  well  wlere     water  was  deii  ered 

on  the  day  that  A      elech  and  I  en  ered 

ntu  a  t  eaty  of  peace  and  rat  fied  the  Ban  o 
w  h   ne  solen  n  y  of  an  oo  / 

4.  r  un  stance  now  c  urred  wh  oh  gavo 
great  u  ea  nes&  b<  th  to  laaic  a  il  his  n  fo 
The  r  two  sons  were  arr  ve  I  at  tl  e  ag  of 
tort}    01  d  Esau  had  taken  two  w   e    from 

ra  na;  the  H  tte    one  of  who     was  JuJ  h 
the  ddugh  er    f  Beer    alio  her  Ba  he- 

natl    the  laughter  ot  El  n  bo  h  wouieo  of 


respectable  families  in  Cannon.  These  mar- 
riages lie  had  contracted  without  his  parents' 
privity,  knowing  that  his  father  had  deter- 
mined not  to  form  any  alliance  with  the  idola- 
trous Canaanites.  Kebecca  was  so  incensed 
at  Esau's  conduct,  that  the  little  affection  she 
before  had  for  him,  was  now  entirely  alien- 
ated ;  but  such  was  the  power  of  natural  affec- 
tion in  Isaac,  and  such  his  over-fondness 
for  an  obdurate  and  perverse  son,  tiat  know- 


there  is  no  wonder  lie  should  he 
tight.     It  appears  that  lie  was 


EST  }*ears  old,  so  that 


ingthe  error  past  repair,  he  made  a  virtue  of 
necessity,  and  forgave  what  ho  could  not 
remedy. 

Isaac,  becoming  very  old,*  imperfect  in  hia 
eyesight,  and  apprehensive  that  his  dissolu- 
tion was  near  at  hand,  resolved  to  bestow 
that  parental  benediction  on  his  son  Esau, 
which  he  had  long  intended.  Accordingly, 
calling  him  one  day  tn  his  private  apartment, 
he  first  related  the  occasion  of  his  seading 


Esau'a  having  sold  his  birth-right ;  for  he  loved 
him  HS  his  first-tiom  son,  and  deaigni^d  10  'bagxav 
on  him  the  blessing. 
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for  him,  and  then  dewred  him  to  take  his 
hunting  instruments,  to  go  into  the  fieldij, 
kill  some  venison,*  and  dress  it  to  his  palate, 
that  his  spirits  inigbt  be  re&eshed,  and  his 
mind  properly  disposed,  for  giving  him  that 
eokmn  blessing  wnich  should  crown  his  fu- 
ture  prosperity. 

While  Isaac  was  relating  his  intentions  to 
Esau,  Rehecea  had  so  planted  herself  as  to 
bear  all  that  passed.  She,  therefoi-e  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  deprive  hira  of  the  in- 
tended blessing,  and,  by  stratagem,  get  it  con- 
ferred on  her  favorite  son  Jacob,  As  soon, 
therefbi'e,  as  Esau  was  well  gone,  Rebecca, 
caUing  her  son  Jacob,  told  him  nhat  she  had 
heard,  namely,  that  his  father  was  going  to 
bestow  a  benediction,  wliieh  was  final  and 
irrevocable,  on  his  brother  ;  but  that,  if  he 
would  listen  to,  and  follow  her  directions, 
doubted  not  of  getting  the  hoi 
on  him. 

Jacob  promising  to  pay  a  strict  obedience 
to  whatever  his  mother  should  command,  she 
ordered  him  to  go  immediately  to  the  (locks, 
and  biingtwo  kids,  with  which,  she  stud,  she 
would  make  savoiy  meat,  such  as  should 
resemble  venison,  and  be  agreeable  to  the 
palate  of.  his  father.  Jacob  made  some 
nesitation  at  complying  with  this  injunction, 
intimating,  that  if  his  father  should  discover 
the  deception,  instead  of  a  blessing,  he 
would  pronounce  on  him  a  curse.  As  a 
further  ground  of  objection,  he  observed, 
that,  as  Esau  was  remarkably  hiury,  and  he 
naturally  smooth,  his  father,  to  supply  the 
defect  of  sight,  might  hiuidle  him,  in  which 
ease  a  discovery  must  unavoidably  follow. 


"  Venison  was  ihe  principal  article  of  food,  ia 
lliese  earij  ngea,  next  to  vogetahles,  and  it  is  very 
likely  the  a^  pairiarch  longed  for  some.  Ac- 
cording to  all  Ihe  aeconnls  we  have  of  the  people 
in  the  EaHtem  ooiintries,  they  hail  always  a  feast 
prepared  before  they  bestowed  their  blessing  on 
iheir  first-born  son. 

t  From  a  eircnmspect  view  of  Rebecca's  con- 
dnct  lhn>ughout  the  whole  of  this  afiair,  it  appears 
evident  that  she  had  been  made  acquainted  nith 
the  Divine  wiil  concerning  the  channel  in  which 
tlie  grand  promise  was  to  paas.  She  therefore 
resolved  to  do  her  part  toward  preventing  the  ill 
eflvccs  of  Isaac's  partial  fondnes.'^  fof  his  eldest 
eon  Esau,  who  had  alrendj'  indicated  so  unworthy 
B  disposition.  To  this  end  she  incites  her  son 
Jacob  (as  it  appears)  to  an  act  of  deceit,  and, 
bdng  confident  of  the  propriety  of  her  condnet, 
ohsolves  him  from  all  guilt  or' blame.  The  ex- 
pression, "  Upon  me  be  thy  cnrse,  my  son,"  ia  as 
much  as  to  say,  I  will  warrant  ihec  success ;  I  »m 
so  fully  persuaded  of  the  reclilnde  of  the  proceed- 
ing, that  I  fear  no  evil  from  it,  but  will  readily 


But  these  objections  bore  no  weight  with 
Rebecca,  who,  determined  to  put  her  design 
into  execution,  told  him,  whatever  bad  con- 
sequences ensued,  she  would  take  all  upon 
herself:  "Upon  we,"  said  she,  "bo  thy 
curse,  my  son  ;  only  obey  my  voice."  t 

Jacob,  Ijeing  thus  encouraged  by  his 
tnother,  threw  off  his  diffidence,  and  going 
(o  the  fold,  brought  with  him,  as  be  was 
directed,  two  fat  kids,  Rebecca  immedi- 
ately killed  them,  and  taking  the  choicest 
parts,  dressed  them  m  such  manner,  by  the 
assistance  of  savory  sauce,  as  to  make  the 
whole  strongly  resemble  venison.  Haying 
thus  prepared  the  food,  she  drossed  Jacob 
in  his  brother's  best  attire,  and  covering  his 
hands  and  neck  with  the  skins  of  the  kids, 
gave  him  the  dish,  ordering  him  immediately 
to  take  it  to  his  father, 

Jacob,  agi-eeably  to  his  mother's  directions, 
went  with  the  food  to  Isaac's  apartment, 
which  be  had  no  sooner  entered,  than  tha 
good  old  man  (not  being  able  to  distinguish 
objects  from  the  imperfection  of  his  sight) 
with  surprise  asked,  who  he  mas.  To  which 
Jacob  replied,  "I  am  Esau,  thy  first-horn: 
I  have  punctually  obeyed  thy  command ; 
arise,  thereftre,  and  eat  of  my  venison,  tliat 
thy  soul  may  bless  me,"  Isaac,  astonished 
at  the  haste  with  which  his  desire  was  exe- 
cuted, inquired  of  him  how  it  happened 
that  he  had  so  quickly  got  the  venison  ? 
To  this  he  answered,  "  Because  the  Lord  thy 
God  brought  it  to  me."  Being,  however, 
still  difiident  as  to  his  person,  Isaac  ordered 
him  to  approach  near,  that,  by  feeling  him, 
he  might  be  convinced  whether  or  not  it 


bear  it  all  if  any  happens.  A  stronjxer  proof  than 
this  cannot  be  given  of  Rebecca's  full  confidenea 
in  die  propriety  of  her  proceeding.  Indeed,  it 
iloes  not  appear  that  the  least  blame  is  laid  upon 
Rebecca  for  her  conduct :  on  the  contrary,  Isaac 
himself  confirms  the  blessing  which  Jacob  had  by 
her  means  aequired;  whence  we  must  necessarily 
conclude  that  she  act«d  upon  right  motives,  and 
with  a  fnll  persuasion  of  the  Divine  pre-appoint- 
ment  and  approbation.  Many  particular  cii-cum- 
"  "  fully  informed  of  the  st'"     " 


all  blame.  She  had  certainly  hoen  pre-informed 
that  Jacob  should  have  the  ^re-eraiuence,  and 
theretbre  she  acted  religionsly  in  preventing  her 
husbjind  iirom  any  endeavor  to  counteract  tha 
Divine  will.    Let  it,  however,  be  obseirod,  that 

uise  is  so  peculiar  that  it  cannot  be  drawn 
example;  and,  detached  (htm  that  impor- 
and  discriminating  circii instance  of  God's 

revealed  to  her,  her  conduct  would,  unques- 
tionably, be  deemed  blauiable. 
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was  really  and  venly  his  son  Esau.  Jacob 
aeuordinglj  went  close  to  hia  aged  father, 
wlio,  feeling  the  hairy  Kkin  on  his  hands 
and  neck,  exclaimed,  with  great  surpri 
"  The  hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau,  but 
the  voice  ia  the  voice  of  Jacob."  He  then 
put  the  question  to  him  forcibly,  saying, 
"  Art  thou  my  very  son  Esau  ?  "  To  which 
Jacob,  without  tbe  least  hesitation,  an- 
Bwei-ed,  "I  am." 

The  good  old  man,  hoing  now  satisfied, 
arose  from  hia  coueh,  ate  of  his  eon's  pre- 
tended venison,  and  drank  a  cup  or  two  of 
wino ;  after  which  he  bade  him  come  near  that 
he  might  bestow  on  him  the  promised  bless- 
ing. The  scent  arising  from  Jacob's  gar- 
ments gave  great  satisfaction  to  Isaac.  He 
smelt,  and  prtused  them  ;  "  Tbe  smell  of  my 
son,"  said  he,  "  is  as  the  smell  of  a  field, 
which  the  Lord  hath  blessed."*  He  then, 
in  a  kind  of  ecstasy  of  pleasure,  embraced 
and  kissed  his  pretended  first-bom ;  and, 
after  wishing  him  all  heavenly  and  earthly 
blessings,  at  length  dismissed  him. 

A  short  time  after  Jacob  had  left  Us 
father's  tent,  Esau  entered  it,  and,  bring- 
ing with  him  tbe  venison  he  had  been 
directed  to  prepare,  invited  hia  aged  parent, 
in  tbe  same  dutiful  manner  his  brother  had 

Ereviously  done,  to  arise,  and  eat  of  it, 
^aac,  surprised  at  this  add  res?,  bastily 
asked,  "Who  art  thou?"  On  being  an- 
swered that  it  was  hia  elder  son  E»au,  he  ap- 
peared, for  some  time,  thunderstruck  ;  but  at 
length  recovering  himself,  he  asked,  who, 
and  where,  that  person  was,  who  had  been 
with  liim  before,  and  taken  away  the  bless- 
ing, which  be  neither  eould  nor  would  re- 

When  the  disappointed  Esau  heard  these 


*  It  is  evident,  ftttm  mention  being  here  made 
of  the  amail  of  Jacob's  garmeats,  that  tbe  oeople 
in  the  most  early  times  perfumed  their  cfothes, 
eapeeially  whan  they  a,pproaehed  a  person  of  supe- 
rior rank;  and  this  ouslora  is  still  preserved  in 
most  parts  of  Asia.  Tlie  comparison  between  the 
smeil  of  the  garments  and  that  of  the  field  is  very 
jnst;  for  in  the  Eastern  conn  cries,  where  they 
have  a  long  continuance  of  droi^hc,. nothing  can 
be  more  sweet  and  detightfal  than  the  scent  aris- 
ing from  a  field  after  a  refreshing  shower. 

t  The  Edomices,  or  Idum^eans  {the  descend- 
ants of  Esau),  were,  for  a  considerable  time, 
much  more  powerful  than  the  Israelites,  who  were 
descended  from  Jacob,  till,  in  the  days  of  David, 
they  were  entirely  conquered.  See  2  Samuel  viii. 
14.  After  this  they  wwe  (rovemeii  by  deputies,  or 
viceroys,  apjiointed  by  the  kiiiES  of  Judah,  and 
fo««.  long  time  were  kept  in  total  subjecEion  to  the 


n  the 


words  from  his  fiither,  he  eseliumed,  ii 
bitterness  of  his  soul,  "  Bless  me,  even  me 
also,  0  my  father."  Isaac  then  told  him 
that  his  brother  Jacob  had,  by  stratagem, 
obtained  that  blessing  be  had  designed  for 
him ;  upon  which  Esau  complained  of  hia 
double  perfidy,  first,  in  artfully  obtaining 
his  birth-right,  and  then  in  robbing  him  of 
his  father's  benediction.  He  wept  bitterly 
for  some  time,  and  then  ptbelically  asked 
his  father  if  he  had  not  in  reserve  a  blessing 
for  him,  repeating  the  importunate  request, 
"  Bless  me,  even  me  also,  0  my  father." 

Isaac,  no  doubt,  waa  greatly  grieved  to 
hear  tbe  lamentations  of  Esau  for  so  great  a 
loss  ;  but  what  could  he  do  ?  he  had  already 
bestowed  the  choicest  of  his  blessings  on 
Jacob,  and  as  they  were  gone  he  could  not 
recall  them.  At  length,  however,  in  order 
to  pacify  the  afSicted  Esau,  he  told  bim  that 
bis  posteiity  should  become  a  great  people, 
and  live  by  dint  of  tbe  sword ;  and  that 
though  they  might  become  subject  to  the 
descendants  of  Jacob,  yet  in  process  of  lime 
they  would  shake  off  their  yoke,  and  erect  a 
dominion  of  their  own.t 

When  Esau  Citrae  coolly  to  reflect  on  the 
loss  be  had  sustained  by  the  artifices  of  his 
brother,  be  resolved,  as  soon  as  a  proper  op- 
portunity should  ofier,  to  be  revenged  on 
bim.  Tbe  respect  he  bad  for  his  father  laid 
n  restraint  on  the  execution  of  his  design. 
As  Isaac  was  far  advanced  in  years,  and 
exceedingly  infirm,  Esau  ima^ned  his  esisb- 
ence  was  of  short  duration,  and  therefore 
determined  to  wMt  till  his  father's  death, 
immediately  after  which  he  resolved  to  put 
a  period  lo  the  life  of  his  brother. 

Esau  haWng  accidentally  dropped  some 
hints  of  hia  design,  they  soon  came  to  the 


Jews.  In  the  days  of  Jaboram,  the  son  of  Je- 
hosbapbat,  they  expelled  their  vitcroy,  and  set 
king  of  their  own  (see  2  Kings  -""    ""> 


pendent  of  the  Jews ;  and,  when  the  Babylon 
mvadcd  Judiea,  they  not  only  took  part  with 
them,  but  greatly  owressed  the  inhabitants  after 
their  departnre.  J^eir  animosity  against  Che 
descendants  of  Jacob  evidently  appears,  indeed, 
to  have  been  hereditary ;  nor  did  thoy  ever  cense, 
ibr  any  considerable  time,  from  broils  and  conten- 
tions, till,  nC  length,  they  were  conquered  by 
Hyrcanns,  and  redui-ed  to  the  necessicv  either  of 
embracing  tbe  Jewish  religion  or  quitting  their 
conntry.  Preferring  the  former,  they  were  inter- 
mixed with  the  Jews,  and  became  one  nation,  so 
that  in  the  first  century  after  the  birth  of  Christ 
the  name  of  IdnuuEon  was  totally  atmihikted- 
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ears  of  his  mother,  who,  ansious  for  the  fti- 
ture  welfare  of  her  favoiite  Jacob,  acquainted 
him  with  the  horrid  intentions  of  his  brother. 
She  told  him  that  the  most  pmdent  method 
he  coutd  take  would  be  to  absent  himself 
till  his  brother's  anger  was  in  some  degree 
abated,  and  that  the  most  proper  place  for 
him  U>  &y  to  was  ihe  house  of  his  uncle 
Lahan  in  Mesopotamia  r  that  thither  he 
might  retire  for  a  time,  and  as  soon  as  she 
found  his  brother's  resentment  was  assu^d, 
she  would  not  fail  to  recall  hiin.  She  said 
the  thoughts  of  separating  gave  her  great 
affliction,  though  nothing  in  comparison  with 
the  misery  she  must  feel,  should  she  in  one 
day  be  robhed  of  them  both  —  of  him,  by 
the  hands  of  his  brother  ;  and  of  his  brother, 
by  the  hapd  of  justice. 

Jacob,  who  ever  listened  to  and  obeyed 
the  counsel  of  his  motber,  was  very  ready  to 
comply  with  her  proposal ;  but  at  the  same 
time  was  unwilimg  to  depart  without  the 
consent  of  his  lather,  which,  in  this  case,  be 
was  fearful  of  obtaining.  Bebecoa  soon  hit 
upon  a  stratagem  to  remove  this  seeming 
difficulty.  She  immediately  repaired  to 
Isaac,  to  whom  she  complained  of  the  great 
eonoern  under  wbioli  slie  labored  on  aecoiuit 
of  Esau  having  taken  wives  from  among  the 
daughters  of  the  Hittites.  She  then  inti- 
mated her  fears  lest  Jacob  should  follow  his 
example ;  to  prevent  which  she  earnestly 
recommended  that  he  might  be  sent  to 
Mesopotamia,  and  there  choose  a  wife  from 
among  her  own  kindred. 

Though  Isaac  was  unacquainted  with  the 
drift  of  his  wife's  complaint,  yet,  being  a 
pious  man,  and  knowing  that  the  promise 
made  to  Abraham,  and  renewed  in  him,  was 
to  be  completed  in  the  issue  of  Jacob,  he 
readily  assented  to  Rebecca's  proposal.  Call- 
ing, therefore,  his  son  Jacob,  he  first  be- 
stowed on  him  his  blessing,  and  then  strictly 
enjoined  him  never  to  marry  a  Canaanittsh 
woman.  To  prevent  so  improper  an  alli- 
ance, he  ordered   him  to  go   to  his  uncle 


*  There  is  somctlijng  very  noble  anil  sublime 
in  the  representation  of  tliis  vision.  The  ladder 
which  raached  from  earth  to  heaven  is  a  proper 
imiige  of  tlic  providence  of  God,  whose  care  ex- 
tends to  all  tbings  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  The 
angels  are  represented  ascending  and  descending 
on  this  mysterious  ladder,  because  these  minister- 
ing spirits  are  always  active  in  the  execution  of  the 
wise  designs  of  Providence,  and  appointed  the 
■pedal  gnnrdians  of  the  just :  they  ascend  to  re- 
ceive, rod  descend  to  execute,  the  comtaands  of 


Laban,  in  Mesopotamia,  and  provide  himself 
with  a  wife  from  his  iamily.  Jacob  prom- 
ised to  obey  his  fiither'a  orders,  upon 
which  the  good  old  man,  after  repeating  his 


When  Esau  understood  that  his  father  had 
^ain  blessed  Jacob,  and  sent  him  into  Mes- 
opotamia to  avoid  marrying  any  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Canaan,  he  began  seriously  to  reflect 
1  his  own  misconduct,  and  to  lament  hav- 
ig,  by  the  indiscreet  alliances  he  had  formed, 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  aged  parents. 
To  reinstate  himself,  therefore,  if  possible,  in 
his  father's  esteem,  he  took  a  third  wife, 
whose  name  was  Mahalath,  the  daughter  of 
his  uncle  Ishmael.  This  marriage  certainly 
took  place  both  from  duty  and  affection ;  but, 
unfortunately  for  Esau,  it  was  not  attended 
with  the  wished-for  consequences. 

Early  the  nest  morning,  after  Jacob  re- 
ceived his  father's  charge  and  blessing,  he 
left  Beersheba,  and  proceeded  on  his  journey 
toward  Haran.  Determined  strictly  to  obey 
'  lis  father's  commands,  he  travelled  the  most 
invate  ways  he  could  find,  shunned  the 
lOuses  of  the  Canaanitea,  and.  when  night 
anie  on,  took  up  his  lodging  iu  the  open 
ir,  near  a  place  called  Luz,  having  only  the 
spangled  sky  for  his  canopy,  and  a  hard 
)  for  his  pillow.  Notwithstanding  the 
sinesa  of  liis  situation,  he  slept  soundly, 
during  which  he  dreamed  that  be  saw  a  ladder 
set  upon  the  earth,  the  top  of  which  reached 
to  heaven,  and  on  the  rounds  of  it  were  a 
number  of  angels,  some  ascendin"  and  others 
descending.  On  the  summit  of  the  ladder 
appeai'ed  tlie  Almighty,  who  promised  him 
alt  those  privileges  he  had  before  done  to 
Abraham  and  his  father  Isaac;  and  that, 
wherever  he  went,  he  might  be  assured  of  the 
divine  protection.  "  Behold  I  am  with  thee, 
and  will  keep  thee  in  all  places  whither  thou 
goest,  and  will  bring  thee  again  into  this 
land  :  for  I  will  not  leave  thee  until  I  have 
done  that  which  I  have  spoken  to  thee  of."* 
This  dream  made  such  an  impres^on  on 


ippiaring  above  the  ladder,  is 
meant,  thatchoogh  the  conduct  of  Providence  is 
often  above  the  reach  of  human  comprehension, 
yet  the  whole  is  directed  by  infinite  wisdom  and 


■est  to  (he  earih,  yet  it  hath  a  ton  tluil  rcnch- 
unto  heaven :  and  were  it  possible  for  us  to 
e  the  chain  of  causes  and  eHecls  to  thetr 
'ce,  we  should   see    them   gradually   ascend 
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Jacob's  mind,  that,  as  soon  as  he  awoke,  he 
paid  an  awful  reverence  to  the  place,  and  af- 
ter a  short  contemplation  of  what  had  passed, 
thus  exclaimed  :  "  This  ia  none  other  than 
the  house  of  God,  Mid  this  is  the  gate  of 
heaven  !  "  Having  siud  this,  he  arose,  and 
taking  the  stone  which  had  been  substituted 
for  a  pillow,  he  set  it  upright,  poured  oil  on 
it,  and,  in  pious  commemoration  of  the  vision, 
called  the  place  "Bethel,"  which,  in  the 
Hebrew  language,  signifies  "the  bouse  of 
God."  • 

Previous  to  bis  departure  from  this  memo- 
rable spot,  in  order  to  bind  himself  more 
strongly  to  the  service  of  God,  he  made  a 
most  solemn  vow  to  the  following  effect; 
"  That  if  he  would  protect  and  prosper  him 
in  his  journey,  provide  him  with  com- 
mon necessarie?  in  hb  absence,  and  gi'ant 
him  a  happy  return  to  his  lather's  house,  to 
him  alone  would  he  direct  his  religious  wor- 


higherand  higher,  till  tUey  terminate  «t  length  in 
the  Supreme  Being,  the  first  and  proper  cause  of 
all,  wbo  presides  over  and  directs  the  complicated 
scheme  of  Providence,  fh>m  the  creatioa  of  the 
world  to  the  consummation  of  all  things.  Cer- 
tainly nothing  could  have  been  a  more  seasona- 
ble relief  to  Jaeoh,  or  tilled  his  lieart  with  greater 
jof,  thui  the  pleasing  assurance,  that  thoneh  he 
was  an  exile  from  his  native  conntry,  andwan- 
dermg  alone  over  the  solitary  wastes,  yet  he  was 
slall  in  the  presence  of  his  Maker  whose  powerful 
~u  wonld  constantly  protect  him  from  all  dnit- 


cers,  and  nnder  whose  i 
lutely  sale. 
•  Nothing  c 


i  should  ija  abso- 

■e  natural  than  this  act 

of  marking  tlie  site  and 

f  such  great 

tnio  design 

have  been. 


of  Jacob, 

making  a  memorial  uf 
interest  and  importauc 
of  this  humble  monni 
however,  to  set  this  anointed  pillai 
of  the  solemn  vow  which  he  made  on  that  occa- 
sion. This  use  of  a  stone,  or  stones,  is  definitely 
expressed  in  Oen.  nxxi.  48  and  52.  Mr.  Morier, 
in  his  "  Second  Journey  thtoagh  Persia,"  notices 
a  custom  which  seems  to  illustrate  this  act  of 
Jacob.  In  travelling  through  Persia,  he  ohservefl 
that  the  guide  occasionally  placed  a  stone  on  a 
conspicuons  piece  of  rock,  or  two  stones  one  opon 
another,  at  the  same  time  ntlering  some  words 
which  were  understood  to  be  a  prayer  for  the  safC 
relnrn  of  the  party.  This  exptained  to  Mr. 
Morier  what  he  had  frequently  observed  before  in 
the  ICast,  and  particularly  on  high  roads  leading 
to  great  towns,  at  a  point  where  the  towns  are 
first  seen,  and  where  the  oriental  traTOller  acts  up 
his  stone,  accompanied  by  a  devout  exclamation 
in  token  of  his  saffe  arrival.  Mr.  Morier  adds ; 
"  Nothing  is  so  natural,  in  a  jonmey  over  a 
dreary  country,  as  for  a  solitary  traveller  (o  set 
himself  down  fatigued,  and  to  make  lh«  vow  (hat 
Jacob  did.  '  If  God  will  be  with  me,  and  keep 
me  in  the  way  that  I  go,  and  will  t-'tve  me  bread 
to  eat,  and  raiment  lo  put  on,  so  that  1  may  reach 


ship  ;  in  that  veiy  place  where  tlio  pillar 
stood,  ou  his  return,  would  he  make  his  de- 
vout acknowledgments,  and  offer  unto  him 
the  tenth  t  of  whatever  he  should  gain  in  the 
land  of  Mesopotamia." 

After  making  this  solemn  vow,  the  pious 
traveller  proceeded  on  his  journey,  and  at 
length  arrived  at  Hai'an.  As  he  came  near 
the  town  bo  saw  some  shepherds  with  their 
flocks  not  far  from  a  well,  which  was  covered 
with  a  kvge  stone.  Of  these  shepherds  he 
made  inquiry  concerning  Labau  and  his 
family,  and  was  informed  that  they  were  all 
well,  and  that  it  would  not  be  long  before 
Bachel,  bis  daughter,  would  be  thei-c  with 
her  flock.  Scai-ce  had  he  received  this  in- 
telligence when  the  damsel  arrived  with  her 
fleecy  care,  immediately  on  which  Jacob,  aa 
a  token  of  respect,  rolled  away  the  stone 
from  the  mouth  of  the  well,  t  and  watered 
the  sheep  in  her  stead;  wliichdone,  he  saluted 


my  father's  house  in  peace,'  &c,,  then  will  I  give 
so  much  in  charity  ;  or,  again,  that,  on  Hisi  see- 
ing the  place  which  he  has  so  long  toiled  to  reach, 
the  traveller  should  sit  down  und  make  a  Ihimks- 
giving,  in  both  cases  setting  up  a  stone  as  a  mcmo- 
riai.'*^  Tlio  place  now  pomted  out  as  Bethel  con- 
tains no  indication  of  Jacob's  pillar  The  Jews 
bkliei  0  tha'  It  n  as  placed  m  the  hanctu  in  of  the 
second  temple  and  thot  the  ark  ol  the  coiLnant 
rested  upon  it  and  they  add  tbat  after  the  dc 
struction  of  that  temple  and  the  desolation  of 
Jndicn  thLir  ftthurs  were  accustomed  to  lament 
thb  (jilamities  that  had  befjllcn  them  orur  the 
stone  on  which  Jitcobs  hend  rested  at  Btlhel 
The  Mohammed  ins  are  persuaded  that  their 
taiuoos  temple  at  jtlecca  is  built  over  the  same 

t  This  IS  the  second  place  in  whieb  wc  Sni 
mention  of  tbe  te  Ik  or  tithes  lokmnly  conse 
crated  to  God  JiLob  promises  to  gut.  them  in 
return  ibr  his  prosperous  joaniey,  as  his  grand- 
fiither  Al>raham  had  given  them  in  retnm  for  his 
victory  over  the  confederate  princes. 

t  Wells  are  still  sometimes  covered  with  a 
stone  or  otherwise,  to  protect  them  from  hcing 
choked  up  by  tbe  driftiea  sand ;  and  it  was  proba- 
bly to  prevent  the  exposure  of  the  well  by  too 
treqnently  removing  the  stone,  that  the  shepherds 
did  not  water  their  flocks  until  the  whole  were 
assembled  together ;  tbr  it  is  not  to  bo  supposed 
that  they  waited  hecanse  the  united  strengUi  of 
all  the  eheperds  was  requisite  to  roll  away  the 
stone,  when  Jacob  was  able  singly  to  do  so. 
Wlion  the  ivell  is  private  property,  in  a  neighbor- 
hood whore  water  is  scarce,  the  well  ia  sometimes 
kept  locked,  to  prevent  the  neighboring  shepherds 
from  watering  their  fiocks  fmadulently  from  it; 
and  even  when  left  unlocked,  some  person  is  fre- 
quently BO  far  the  proprietor  that  the  well  mav 
not  be  opened  nnless  in  the  presence  of  himseli' 
or  of  some  one  belonging  to  his  household. 
Chardin,  whose  manuscripts  furnished  Harmer 
with  an  illuslratioQ  of  this  text,  conjectures,  with 
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her,  wept  for  joy  and  told  her  to  whom  he 
helcugea. 

Elaled  at  this  incideat,  llachel,  leayine 
Jacob  at  tie  well,  immediately  hastened 
hume,  and  acquainted  her  father  with  what 
had  happened.  Laban  was  so  traasported  at 
the  arrival  of  Hs  idster's  son,  that  he  fled 
with  all  expedition  to  the  spot,  and,  afler 
cordially  embracing  him,  condueted  him  to 
his  hou9«. 

Jacob,  after  receiving  some  refreshment, 
told  his  uncle  the  occasion  of  his  leaving 
bome,  and  related  the  most  material  inci- 
deats  that  bad  happened  in  the  course  of  his 
journey.  Laban  was  sufficiently  satisfied  of 
the  truth  of  his  nephew's  relation,  and,  from 
the  singular  circumstances  that  attended  his 
excursion,  was  convinced  that  he  was  under 
the  immediate  care  and  protection  of  Divine 
Providence. 

After  being  a  few  days  with  his  uncle,  Ja- 
cob, detesting  an  inactive  life,  applied  him- 
self to  business,  by  aaasfing  Laban  in  the 
care  of  his  flocks,  and  suob  other  matters  as 
pertained  to  his  interest.  Having  thus  em- 
ployed him,  with  great  diligence,  for  the 
Bpace  of  a  month,  his  uncle  one  day  entered 
into  private  conversation  mth  him,  and, 
among  other  things,  told  him  he  neither  ex- 
pected nor  thought  it  reasonable  that  he 
should  have  his  labor  for  nothing,  and  there- 
fore, as  he  intended  staying  with  him  for 
Bome  time,  deared  him  to  name  such  wages 
as  would  satisfy  him  for  hb  services. 

Jacob  hesitated  for  some  time  what  answer 
to  give  to  this  request,  but  at  length,  think- 
ing on  the  charms  and  graces  of  the  beautiful 
Bachel,  who  bad  already  captivated  his  heart, 
he  proposed  serving  him  seven  years,  on 
condition  of  having,  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  Rachel  for  ha  wife. 

Laban  readily  consented  to  this  proposal, 
and  Jacob  as  readily  entered  on  his  service. 
The  flattering  prospect  of  possessing  so 
amiable  a  partner,  after  the  seven  years,  and 
the  endearments  of  her  pleasing  company 


her  father'a  flocks.  Jacob,  t 
supposed  to  have  broken  the  sfandins  rule,  or 
have  done  any  tbinjr  ont  of  the  ordingrv  coars 
for  the  orientiil  ghepbords  nro  not  at  nil  perso 
lively  to  sabmit  to  the  iaterfereni^  or  di'-tation  nl 
Bfmiifier.  He  however  rendered  a  kind  servi 
to  Rachel,  as  the  business  of  watering  cattle  al 
well  is  very  tircnome  aad  laborious. 


during  the  time,  rendered  that  interval  aC 
waiting  apparently  shui-t  and  light. 

When  the  tiuje  of  Jacob's  servitude  had 
expired,  he  required  Laban  to  fulfil  his  con- 
ti-act,  by  giving  him  bia  daughter  Eaehel  in 
marriage,  liaban  seemingly  assented,  and, 
on  the  ocoaaon,  invited  all  his  friends  and 
neighbors  to  the  solemnisation  of  the  nuptials. 
But  Laban,  dosii^ue  of  retaining  Jacob  long- 
er in  his  service,  had  projected  a  scheme  for 
that  purpose,  the  execution  of  which  gave 
great  uneasiness  to  his  nephew.  After  the 
entertainment  was  over,  and  the  company 
retired,  Laban  caused  Leah,  bis  eldest 
daughter,  to  be  conducted  to  Jacob's  bed, 
instead  of  the  beautiful  Bachel,  to  whom  he 
was  contracted.  When  daylight  appeared 
in  the  morning,  and  Jacob  discovered  the 
deception,*  he  immediately  arose,  and  going 
to  Laban,  expostulated  with  him  on  the  im- 
propriety of  his  conduct.  Laban,  who  had 
prepared  an  answer  for  the  oecadon,  told  hjm, 
in  a  mamsterial  tone,  that  itwaa  an  unprece- 
dented fliingin  that  countiy  (and  would  have 
been  deemed  an  injury  to  her  sister)  to  mai'- 
i-y  the  younger  before  the  elder;  "but" 
(continued  he,  in  a  milder  tone),  "if  you 
will  fulfil  the  nuptial  week  with  your  wife, 
and  consent  to  fier('e  anoliier  seven  years  for 
her  sister,  I  am  content  to  take  your  woi-d 
for  it,  and  to  give  Bachel  to  you  as  soon  as 
the  seven  days"  (or  nuptial weekforLeah) 
"  have  expired  '' 

This  unfiiir  treatment  grtatly  perplexed 
Jacob  but  his  diatmguiBhed  affection  for 
Bjchel  made  him  le  che  to  obtjin  her, 
howevei  dear  the  puR.ha&e  He  theielbre 
i-eadilj  consented  to  hia  untie  s  secondaiy 
terms,  and  when  tlie  nuptial  ceiemomes  fur 
Leah  were  o^ei,  he  hk-cwise  took  Bachel  m 
maiiuge 

The  dintinguihhed  chaims  of  Eichel,  m 
preference  to  tho=e  of  Leah  nude  Jacob 
j)ay  the  greatest  respect  to  the  former ;  but 
liis  liappiness  was  greatly  curtailed  by  Leah's 
having  four  sonsf  even  before  Bachel  had 

•  As  all  niarriajjes  in  the  East  were  sol- 
emnized in  the  eveninsr,  or  mther  at  midnight, 
and  as  the  bride  was  veileii,  so  it  wai  no  difficult 
matter  to  impose  on  Jacob,  wlio  did  not  expect 
anv  snch  deceit.  Dr.  Shaw  tells  us,  that  in  the 
LeVant  the  bride  is  broncht  home  in  the  dark  to 
her  husband,  and  being  introdnccd  to  the  harem, 
or  apartment  for  the  women,  ner  mother  (toes 

'    -   rluctB  the  bridegroom  to  her;  but  ho  does 


■e  her  til!  the  ni 
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eoneciveii.  This  oircumstanco  particularly 
affected  Kaehel,  who,  in  a  fit  of  meiancholy, 
one  day  told  her  husband  that  unless  ke 
gave  her  children  she  should  certainly  die 
with  grief.  "  Give  mo,"  said  she,  "chil- 
dren, or  else  I  die."* 

Jacob  was  greatly  vexed  at  this  speech 
of  his  beloved  wife,  who  seemed  to  la' 
whole  fault  of  her  sterility  to  him. 
therefore  sharply  rebuked'  her  in  words  to 
the  following  effect;  "That  it  waa  not  in 
his  power  to  work  miracles  ;  that  the  want 
of  children  was  agreeable  to  the  divine  ' 
and  that  such  uneasy  and  discontented 
behavior  was  the  way  to  prevent,  rather 
than  obtain,  such  a  favor,  "f 

This  answer  greatly  mortifying  Bachel, 
she  resolved  to  supply  the  defect  of  herself 
by  the  same  means  that  had  been  practised 
by  her  grandmother  Sarah.  She  according- 
ly made  a  proposition  to  Jacob  that  he 
EDOuld  take  her  handmaiden  Bilhah  : 
coneubioary  wife,  aud  that  if  she  should  bear 
children  they  should  be  accounted  hers. 
Jacob  assented  to  this  proposal,  and,  in  the 
proper  course  of  time,  BiUmh  was  delivered 
of  a  son,  whom  Rachel  named  Dan,  which, 
the  Hebrew  language,  signifies  "  judging, 
Within  a  twelvemonth  after  this,  Bilhah  bore 
another  son,  whom  Rachel  called  Naphtali 


By  this  time  Leah  ima^ned  she  had  done 
bearing  children,  and,  therefore,  to  imitate 
her  sistei''s  policy,  she  gave  her  maid  (named 
Zilpah)  to  Jacob,  by  wliora  she  bad  like- 
wise two  sons,  the  one  named  Gad,  and  the 
other  Ashur. 

Reuben,  tiie  eldest  eon  of  Jacob,  was  now 
arrived  at  years  sufficient  to  be  trusted  by 
himself,  and  wandering  one  day  in  the  fields, 
about  the  time  of  wheat  harvest,  he  happened 
to  meet  with  some  mandrakes,t  which  he 
brought  home  and  presented  to  his  mother 
Leah.  Pleased  with  the  sight  of  what  the 
boy  had  brought,  Kaehel  desired  Leah  to 
give  her  a  part ;  but  instead  of  complying 
with  her  request,  she  gave  her  this  forbid- 
ding answer:  "  That  having  robbed  her  of 
her  husband's  affections,  she  could  not  ex- 
pect to  have  any  part  of  her  son's  present." 
Notwithstanding  this  contemptuous  answer, 
liacbel  was  determined,  if  possible,  to  obtidtt 
some  of  the  mandrakes,  to  do  which  she 
thought  of  inducing  Leah  to  comply  mth 
her  request  by  a  method,  which  above  all 
others,  was  most  likely  to  prove  effectual. 
It  happened  to  be  her  turn  that  night  to 
enjoy  the  company  of  her  husband ;  and, 
therefore,  in  order  to  obtain  her  ends,  she 
toid  Leah,  if  she  would  oblige  her  with  some 
of  her  sou's  mandrakes,  she  would  waive 


Simeon,  Levi,  and  Judah.  BBubea  aignijicB  a  son 
given  bg  THoiiie  regard ;  Siirteoa  implies,  God  liath 
iaard  or  considered  mei  Levi  signifies  jointdi  and 
Jadah,  praise  or  thanksgiving. 


it  may  lie  truly  said,  in  the  words  of  our  divine 
Master,  "  Ye  know  not  whal  ye  ask."  Does 
Providence  withhold  the  thing  we  lot^  for  ?  It 
denies  in  mercy,  and  only  withhoMs  the  oceasion 
of  our  misery,  if  not  the  instrument  of  our  ruin. 
With  a  sickly  appetite  wo  often  loathe  what  is 
wholesome,  and  flanker  after  our  bane.  Wliere  the 
nagination  droama  of  unmin^ied  swecis.  there 


experience  frequently  finds  tl 


«ofw 


t  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  snch  a  man 
as  Jacob  should  be  oSi^nded  at  an  expression 
made  use  of  by  his  beloved  wife,  which,  in  its 
own  nature,  was  littie  better  than  blasphemy. 
To  say,  "  Give  me  children,"  waa  certainly  a 
high  indignity  offered  to  the  tnajeaty  of  Heaven, 
as  none  but  God  can  give  being  to  any  creature 
whatever. 


i  Mandrakes  (Heb.  Jiulalm)  (the  word  occnra 
only  in  the  plural  number)  are  mentioned  in  Gen. 
XXX.  14,  15, 16,  and  in  Cant.  vii.  13.  From  the 
former  passage  we  tearo  that  they  were  found  in 
ha  fields  of  Meao^tamia,  where  Jacob  and  his 
vives  were  at  one  time  liviiK,  and  that  the  fruit 
was  gathered  "in  the  days  of  whea^llu^vest," i.  e. 
n  May.  Prom  Cant.  vii.  13  we  learn  that  the 
iant  in  question  was  strong-scented,  and  that  it 
grew  in  Palestine.'  Various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  identify  Che  dudMm.  The  most  satisfac- 
tory is  certainly  that  which  soppoaes  the  mandrake 
Mropa  mandragora)  to  be  the  plant  denoted  by 
he  Hebrew  wom.  It  is  well  known  that  the  man- 
drake ia  &r  from  odoriferons,  the  whole  plant 
being,  in  Garopean  estimation  at  all  events,  very 
Ibtid.  But  Ocilmann,  after  qaoting  a  number  of 
antlioritiea  to  show  that  the  mandrakes  were  priced 
by  the  Arabs  for  their  odor,  makes  the  following 
just  remark ;  —  "It  is  known  that  Orientals  set 
-  especial  value  on  strongly  smelling  things  that 
more  delicate  European  senses  are  nnpleas- 
(."  That  the  fnilt  waa  fit  to  be  gathered  at  the 
.  .10  of  wheat-harvest  is  clear  from  the  testimony 
of  several  travellers.     Schnltze  found  mandrake- 


found  mandrakes  ripe 'on  the  "lower  rongos  of 
Lebanon  and  Hennon  towards  the  end  of  April. 
The  mandrake  is  closely  nllied  to  the  weU-known 
dead^nightahade.— SireM'sSi'fi.ZJteioniBy.  A.B. 
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her  pretenagns  for  that  night,  and  resign 
the  rigbt  of  her  husband's  bed  to  her.  This 
proposition  being  ippitved  of  by  Leah  the 
agreement  was  accordingly  made  and  as 
Sfoa  as  Jacob  came  home  she  related  what 
had  passed  and  asked  him  to  einfirm  thi 
bargain  Jacob  readily  a'wenled  and  Leah 
enjtjed  his  conipioy  thrt  night  the  conse 
qucnee  of  which  was  that  she  conceived 
a^in  and  hdd  a  fiftti  son  whom  she  called 
Issachar  which  •signifies  Aire  or  reward 
After  this  she  had  another  son  whom  she 
named  Zebulon  and  the  last  of  all  a 
dau'hter  wiled  Dinah 

Bdchel  had  long  lamented  not  having  is 
flue  of  her  own  body ,  but  at  length  it  pie  ued 
God  to  remove  her  troubles  on  that  head  by 
giving  her  a  son.  As  soon  as  she  found  she 
had  conceived,  she  exclaimed,  vrith  the  most 
expressive  joy,  "God  hath  taken  away  my 
reproach  ;  "  *  and  when  the  child  was  bom 
she  called  his  name  Joseph,  tvhich,  in  the 
Hebrew  language,  signifies  increase. 

Soon  after  the  birth  of  Joseph  the  ap- 
pointed time  of  Jacob's  last  servitude  being 
expired,  he  began  to  entertain  thoughts  of 
returning  to  his  own  country,  and  accord- 
ingly begged  his  ancle  to  dismiss  him  and 
hb  family.  But  Laban,  who  had  found  by 
esperience  no  small  advantage  from  his  ser- 
vices, entreated  him  to  stay  a  little  longer, 
promising,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  he  would 
comply  with  his  request,  he  would  ^ve  him 
whatever  wages  he  should  think  proper  to 
ask.  In  answer  to  this,  Jacob  reminded 
him  of  the  great  increase  of  his  substance 
dnce  it  had  been  under  hts  oare,  and  that 
he  now  thought  it  high  time  to  make  t 
provision  (or  himself  and  faniily ;  so  that 
therefore  he  was  resolved  to  return  to  Canaan, 
unless  he  could  point  out  to  him  some  method 
whereby  he  might  improve  his  fortune,  and 
not  longer  waste  his  time  in  humble  servi- 

Laban  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of 
parting  with  Jacob,  and  therefore  again 
pressed  hiin  hard  to  stay,  at  the  same  time 
offering  him  his  own  terms.     Afler  some 


er  controversy,  Jacob  at  length  consented 
stay  with  his  uncle,  on  the  following  con- 
ditions ;  that  they  should  pass  through  the 
whole  flock  both  of  sheep  and  goata,  and 
having  separated  all  the  speckled  cattle  from 
the  white,  the  former  should  be  committed 
«>  the  care  of  Laban's  sons,  and  the  latter  to 
:he  care  of  Jacob ;  and  that  whatsoever 
ipotted  or  brown  sheep  or  goats  should,  from 
that  time  forward,  bo  produced  out  of  the 
white  flock  (which  he  was  to  keep)  should 
be  accounted  his  Jiire. 

Laban  readily  consenting  to  this  proposal, 
the  flocks  were  accordingly  separated.  The 
spotted  cattle  were  delivered  into  the  cus- 
tody of  Laban,  while  the  rest  were  commit- 
ted to  (he  care  of  Jacob ;  and  to  prevent 
intercourse  between  them,  they  were 
placed  three  days'  journey  apart. 

Whether  it  nas  fixim  his  own  observation 
the  power  of  fancy  in  the  time  of  concep- 
tion, or  (what  seems  much  more  likely)  from 
the  interposition  of  divine  wisdom  in  fur- 
nishing him  with  the  idea ;  but  so  it  was 
that  he  pursued  a  very  extraordinary  meth- 
od to  improve  hb  own  stock,  and  at  the 
I  time  lessen  that  of  Laban.  He  took 
rods  or  twigs  of  the  green  poplar,  hazel,  and 
chestnut  trees,  and  stripping  off  part  of  the 
'  ids  in  streaks,  caused  some  of  the  white 
appear  on  the  twigs.  These  twigs  he 
iced  in  the  watering  troughs  when  the 
cattle  came  to  drink,  at  the  time  in  which 
they  nsually  engi^nder;  so  that  by  seeing 
the  speckled  twigs  they  might  conceive  and 
bring  forth  speckled  cattle.  He  also  took 
particular  care  te  place  the  twigs  before  the 
fattest  and  most  healthy,  and  to  avoid  put- 
ting any  before  those  that  were  weak  and 
sickly  ;  by  which  weans  he  might  not  only 
obtain  for  himself  the  greater  number,  but 
also  the  choicest  and  most  valuable. 

This  scheme  succeeded  to  his  utmost 
wishes,  and  in  a  short  time  he  became  ex- 
ceeding rich  and  powerful.  But  the  extraor- 
dinary increase  of  his  property  exposed  him  to 
the  envy,  not  only  of  Laban,  but  also  his  sons, 
the  former  of  whom  treated  him  with  great 


•  Many  reasons  concur  to  render  il 
^on  of  sons  an  object  of  great  nnxietj' 
in  the  East.  The  text  expresses  one  of  these 
reasons.  Sons  being  no  less  earnestly  desired  by 
the  husband  than  by  the  wife,  a  woman  who  hftfl 
given  birth  to  sons  acquires 
respectability,  which  sirengthi 
ber  to  which  she'-  — ■-—     " 


is  not  only  a  misfortnne,  but  a  disgrace  to  a  wo- 
man ;  and  her  hold  on  the  atffections  of  her  hus- 
band, and  on  her  standing  as  his  wife,  is  of  a 
very  feeble  description.  Divorces  are  easily 
eflfected  in  the  East.  An  Arab  has  only  to 
enunciate  the  simple  words,  ent  tolfka  —  "  thoa 
art  diTurced "  —  which,  in  wliatever  heat  or 
anger  spoken,  coascicute  a  legal  divorce. 
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coolness,  and  tlie  latter  frequently  accused 
him  of  having  procured  ta  himself  a 
estate  out  of  their  fortunes, 

Jacob,  finding  himself  enyicd  by  his  uncle 
and  kinsmen,  had  some  thoughts  of  leav- 
ing them,  and  retiring,  with  his  family  and 
eflects,  into  his  own  country.  This  design 
vias,  iu  a,  short  time,  ultimately  resolved 
on,  in  consequence  of  the  Almighty  ap- 
pealing to  him  in  a  vision,  and  onlering 
him  to  return  to  the  land  of  Canaan. 

Though  Jacob  was  fully  resolved  tfl  obey 
the  divine  command,  yet  he  thought  it  most 
prudent,  previous  to  his  departure,  to  hold 
a  consultation  with  his  two  principal  wives, 
namely,  Leah  and  Kaehel,  in  order  to  ob. 
tain  their  consent.  Accordingly,  sending  for 
them  into  the  field  (which,  from  its  privacy 
he  thought  the  most  proper  place  for  the 
business)  he  told  them,  that  for  some  time 
past  he  had  observed  their  lather  had 
treated  him  with  great  coolness  and  indiffer- 
ence, and  even  sometimes  with  marks  of 
displeasure,  though  he  was  not  sensible  of 
any  just  cause  for  such  behavior.     He   ap- 


•  Bia 
Jacob  so  sneces! 

he  repented  of  hia  barjrain,   and   several 
altered  ihe  agreement,  which  God,  as  many  limes, 
tamed  to  Jacob's  advant^o. 

t  The  Hebrew  word  which  we  render  images  is 
teraphim,  a  kind  of  penates,  or  honsehold  gods 
which  tbej  worshipped  as  syiiiboU  of  the  Deitj, 


,  — nost  parts  of  Indui  Some  thmk 
thoae  of  Laban  represented  anirels,  «ho  were 
BupposeiJ  to  declare  the  nirad  of  God  Rachel 
iDight  steal  them    either  for  tbeu  cunosuy  or 


pealed  to  them  concerning  his  industry  and 
fidelity,  and  the  injustice  of  their  fiither 
toward  liim,  first,  in  having  deceived  him, 
and  afterward  in  having  so  often  changed 
his  wages.*  He  observed,  that  God  had 
turned  alt  their  father's  devices  to  bis 
advantage,  had  taken  away  his  cattle,  and 
given  then)  to  him.  He  then  told  them, 
that  the  Lord  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream, 
reminding  him  of  the  solenm  vow  he  had 
made  at  Bethel,  in  his  journey  to  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  that  he  had  commanded  him  to 
return  to  the  land  of  Canaan. 

Leah  and  Rachel,  having  listened  with 
great  attention  to  what  Jacob  had  said, 
readily  agreed  to  go  with  him  ;  and  by  all 
means  recommended  his  paying  a  strict  obe- 
dience to  the  divine  command. 

In  consequence  of  this,  Jacob,  having  made 
the  necessary  preparations  for  his  de])ar- 
ture,  set  his  drives  and  children  upon  camels, 
and  taking  the  advantage  of  his  father- 
in-law's  absence  (who  was  gone  to  shear  hia 
sheep,  and  which  likewise  gave  Rachel  the 
opportunity  of  stealing  away   his   imagesf) 


when  he  made  a  thorough  reformation  in  his 
'  caused  them  tr  be  taU,n  from  hor,  and 
buncil  them  under  the  uik  which  was  by  She- 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  idola  mentioned 

scripture    Adram  melech   loaiah  xxxvii.  38; 

Anamelech,  a  Kings  xvii.  31 ;  Ashtacoch,  Judges 
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he  set  out  upon  his  journey,  taking  with 
him  all  his  cattle,  and  other  property,  he 
had  acquired  during  his  stay  at  Haran. 

Jacob  had  proceeded  on  his  journey  three 
days  liefore  Laban  received  intelligence  of 
his  flight,  in  which  dme  he  passed  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  having  gained  the  mountains 
of  Gilead,  he  there  stopped,  in  order  to  re- 


fresh himself  and  attendants,  who  by  this 
time  were  iiecome  greatly  fatigued  with 
travelling. 

Laban  no  sooner  heard  that  his  nephew 
had  absconded,  than  he  immediately  pursued 
him  with  a  mind  fully  bent  on  revenge.  But 
in  this  he  was  cheeked  by  the  interposition  of 
the  Almighty,  who,  appearing  to  him  the 

severely  if  he  committed  any  hostility  or 
violence  against  his  servant  Jacob. 

In  coaseciuence  of  this,  when  Laban  came 
up  with  his  nephew  at  Mount  Gilead,  he 
only  expostulated  with  him  on  his  want  of 
respect  in  stealing  away  bis  daughters,  and 
thereby  preventing  thera  from  taking  their 
leave  as  became  his  children,  or  departing 

ii.  13;  Baal,  Numbers  xxii.  i;  Baalim,  1  Sam- 
uel v[i.  4  (plural  of  Baal) ;  Baal-herith,  Jndges 


viii.  33 ;  Baal-peor,  Numbers  x.. . . 
B  Kings  i.  2 ;  Bel,  Isaiah  xlri.  1 
xxxii,  4;   Castor,  Acts   xxviii. 
1  Kiugs  xi.  7 ;  Dagon,  Judgea  x 
Acts  xix.  24,  35 ;  Jupiter,  Acts  xi 


r  Molech, 


I ;  Beelzebub, 
Calf,  Esodas 
1 ;   Cliemosli, 

12;  Milcom 


i.  B-r ;   Moloch  Levit 


in  a  manner  consistent  with  their  rank  and 
dignity.  He  added  that  such  conduct  might 
have  exposed  him  to  his  moat  severe  resent- 
ment, and  that  he  might  have  sustained 
much  injury  from  hira  who  was  by  far  the 
most  powerful.  That,  indeed,  he  would 
have  pureued  measures  of  revenge,  bad  he 
not  been  diverted  therefrom  by  the  hnmedi- 
ate  probi[bition  of  God  himself. 

In  answer  to  this  Jacob  reminded  his  un- 
cle of  the  cheat  he  had  put  upon  hira,  in 
making  him  serve  so  long  for  a  woman  lie 
did  not  love  ;  the  altering  of  the  ogi'eement 
so  many  times  made  between  them  relative 
to  the  sheep ;  and,  lastly,  his  late  strange 
behavior  to  him  and  his  fomily.  All  these, 
and  many  more,  he  said,  were  but  ill  requit- 
als tor  his  care  and  diligence,  as  well  as 
the  blessings  which  God  had  heaped  on  him 
for  his  sake. 

Laban  had  stiU  another  thing  to  lay  to 
Jacob's  charge,  namely,  the  stealing  of  iiis 
gods.  Fired  with  resentment  at  this  accu- 
sation, Jacob  (who  knew  nothing  of  Ba- 
ehet's  having  taken  them)  desired  him  to 
make  the  most  diligent  search  for  them 
throughout  his  family,  assuring  him,  at  the 
same  time,  that  on  whomsoever  they  should 
be  found,  that  person  should  immediately  be 
put  to  death. 

In  consequence  of  this,  Laban  proceeded 
to  search  the  different  tents,  and  having  ex- 
amined those  of  Jacob.  Leah,  and  her  hand- 
maids, without  efiect,  he  went  to  the  tent  of 
Rachel,  who,  conscions  of  her  crime,  and 
fearful  of  the  consequences  should  she  be 
detected,  had  just  concealed  the  images  in 
the  camel's  fiirnituve,  on  which  she  sat  her- 
self down  to  rest. 

Having  taken  this  precaution,  she  pleaded 
as  an  excuse  for  not  arising  to  salute  him, 
that  she  was  exceedingly  ill,  and  that  to 
move  then  might  greatly  increase  her  com- 
plaint. This  excuse  was  readily  admitted 
by  her  father,  who,  after  searching  every 
other  part  of  the  tent  without  efl'ect,  de- 
parted. 

When  Laban  acquainted  Jacob  with  his 
bad  success,  the  latter  upbraided  him,  in 

ens  xviii.  31 ;  Nebo,  Isaiah  xv.  2 ;  Nergal,  3 
Kings  xvii.  80;  Nibhaz,  2  Kings  xrii.  31 ;  Nis- 
roch,  2  Kings  xix.  37;  Pollux,  Acts  xxviii.  11 ; 
ReinpliBn,  Acts  vii.  43 ;  Biuimon,  2  Kings  v.  18 ; 
Sheshach,  Jeromiah  Ii.  41 ;  Succoth-benotli,  2 
Kings  xvii.  30 ;  Tammu^,  Ezekiel  viii.  14;  Tar- 
tak,  2  Kings  xvii.  31 ;  Terarhim,  Jadges  xvii.  5. 
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very  severe  terms,  for  his  unjust  suspi- 
cions. He  then  recounted  the  great  services 
he  had  done  him  during  a  number  of  years, 
and  concluded  with  these  wm-ds,  "  Except 
the  God  of  my  father  had  been  nith  me, 
sarely  thon.  hadst  sent  me  away  empty." 

Laban,  conscious  that  Jacob's  charge  was 
most  justly  founded,  made  not  the  least 
attempt  to  vindicate  his  conduct ;  but,  waiv- 
ing the  argument,  assumed  an  air  of  respect 
for  Jacob,  and  a  fondness  for  his  wives  and 
children ;  and,  in  order  to  remove  all  fur- 
ther animosity,  proposed  a  treaty  of  alliance 
between  them,  and  to  erect  a  monument 
which  should  be  a  standing  witness  of  the 
same  to  future  ages. 

This  proposition  being  agreed  to,  and  the 
covenant  signed,  they  accordingly  raised 
a  pillar  or  heap  of  stones.*  as  a  memento 
of  the  circumstance  ;  and  then  took  mutual 
oaths  that  neither  should  invade  the  prop- 
erty of  the  other.  A  particular  injunction 
was  likewise  laid  on  Jacob,  that  he  should 
use  his  wives  and  children  with  all  becom- 
ingtepderness  and  affaction. 

The  covenant  being  thus  ratified,  and 
sacrifices  offered  up  on  tlie  occasion,  Jacob 
entertdned  his  brethren  that  night  in  as 
magnificent  manner  as  tiie  nature  of  his  sit- 


•  The  heap  of  stoiies  raised  by  Laban  and 
Jacob  in  memory  of  this  covenant  was  called 
Qilead,  which,  in  the  Hobrew  lan^fiiage,  signitiOii 
a  heap  of  wUaeaea.  This  circnmatance,  in  after 
ages,  gave  name  to  the  whole  country  lliere- 
about,  which  lies  on  the  east  of  the  Soa  of  Gali- 
lee, bein^r  part  of  that  ridg«  of  monntmns  which 
ran  from  Moant  Lebanon  southward  on  Cho  east 
of  tlie  Holy  Lanil,  and  included  the  mountainous 
region  called,  in  ibe  New  Testament,  Tmdamitis. 

t  The  Hebrew  word  Mahanaim  signifies  Iwo 
lotts  or  caioft,  because  the  angels  appeared  like 
two  armies  drawn  up  on  either  side  for  liis  pro- 
tection, aecordine  to  that  beantifnl  expression  of 
the  Psalmist, "  The  angel  of  the  Lord  encamp' 
eth  round  about  tlicm  chat  fbarhim,  and  delivercth 
them."    Fsalm  xxsir.  7. 

The  place  called  Mahanaim  was  situated 
between  Mount  GileaJ  and  the  brook  Jabbok. 
It  was  ailcrivard  one  of  the  reaidencee  of  the 
Leviles,  and  one  of  the  strong  places  belonging 

I  The  term  "  Mount  Seir,"  or  rather  the 
monntaina  of  Seir,  must  be  unrtcralood  with  con- 
siderable latitudi.'.  It  waa  applied  indefinitely  to 
that  range  of  monntaina  which,  under  the  mod- 
em names  of  Djebal,  Shera.  and  Hacnia,  extends 
from  the  southern  cxlremitv  of  the  Dead  Sea  to 
the  Gulf  of  Akaba.  The  reader  will  recollect  the 
"  Ghor,"  or  valley,  extending  in  the  same  < 
Hoa,  which  we  'have  had  frequent  occasio 
mention,  and  which  is  supposed  to  have  formed 
the  coDtinned  channel  of  the  Jordan  before 


iQ  would  admit.  The  next  morning 
Laban  took  leave  of  Jacob  and  his  family, 
and  each  departed  for  their  respective  habi- 
tations. 

Jacob  had  been  f.ivored  with  a  heavenly 
viaioa  in  his  way  from  Canaan  to  Mesoputar 
and  the  Almighty  was  pleased  to 
favor  him  again  with  the  like  token  of  his 
protection  on  his  return.  As  he  was  pro- 
ceeding on  his  journey,  there  appeared  be- 
fore him  a  body  of  heavenly  messengers, 
which  he  no  sooner  saw  than  he  broke  out 
into  the  foUowing  exclamation:  "This  is 
God's  host;"  fiom  which  additional  mark 
of  divine  protection,  he  called  the  place 
Mahanaim,  f 

Though  Jacob  had  the  greatest  reason  to 
rely  on  the  protection  of  the  Almighty,  yet, 
as  ho  drew  near  the  confines  of  Edoin,  and 
(vithin  the  reach  of  his  incensed  brother 
Ksau  (whom  he  had  liighly  provoked,  and 
concerning  the  abatement  of  whose  resent- 
ment he  liad  received  no  account  fi-om  hia 
motlier,  though  so  long  absent),  he  thought 
it  most  prudent  to  send  a  message  to  him, 
iu  order  to  allay  his  anger,  and,  if  possible, 
regain  his  fraternal  afl'ucuon. 

He  accordingly  sent  mcssengera  to  Esaa, 
whose  residence  was  at  Mount  Seir,}  other- 


re  lost  in  the  Dead  Sea.  JSovi  the 
of  Seir  rise  abrupllv  from  '.his  valley, 
and  tbrm  a  rmiural  division  of  the  countrf,  which 
appears  to  have  been  well  known  to  the  ancients. 
The  plain  to  the  east  of  the  hilly  region  which 
these  mountains  form,  is  much  more  elevated 
than  the  level  of  the  Ghor,  on  the  west  of  the 
same  mountains ;  in  consequence  of  which,  tiie 
hills  appear  with  diminished  important  as  viewed 
from  the  cattern  or  upper  plain.  This  plain  ter- 
minates ID  the  south  by  a  steep  rocky  descent,  at 
the  base  of  which  be^s  the  desert  of  Nedjed. 
It  is  [o  a  part  of  this  upper  plain,  and  to  the 
monntains  which  constitate  its  western  limit, 
that,  as  Burckhardt  thinks,  the  name  of  Arabia 
Pelrtea,  or  the  Stony,  was  given  by  the  ancients ; 
the  denomination  being,  however,  extended  north- 
ward, 90  as  to  include  die  eastern  plain  with  the 
mountains  which  form  the  eastern  boundary  of 
I'alestine  so  far  north  as  the  river  Jabbok. 
Speaking  of  this  region,  Burckhardt  sajs :  "  It 
might  wel!  be  called  Pctriea,  not  only  on  account 
of  its  rocky  mountains,  but  also  of  the  elevated 
''  '   ■  "vcredwilb  stones,  especially 

ilh  great  propriety  bo  called 
„  stony  desert,  although  susceptible  of  culture. 
In  many  places  it  is  overgrown  with  herbs,  and 
must  once  have  been  thickly  inhabited,  for  the 
traces  of  many  ruined  towns  ami  villages  are  met 
with  on  both  sides  of  the  Hadj  route  between 
Maan  and  Akaba,  as  well  as  between  Maan  and 
the  plains  of  the  Haouran,  in  which  direction 
there  are  many  springs.    At  present,   all    thia 


plain,  which  is 
llints,  that  it  n 
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wiee  called  the  country  of  Bilom,  whither 
he  had  settled  himself  soon  after  his  mar- 
riage with  the  daughter  of  Isliiuael. 

The  message  Jacoh  sent  to  his  brother 
was  to  the  following  effect :  that  during  his 
residence  in  Mesopotamia  he  had  acquired 
prodi^ous  wealth,  and  that  as  he  was  now 
on  his  return  to  hia  native  country,  he 
thought  proper  to  notify  his  arrival  to  him, 
and  at  the  same  dmc  to  Implore  his  favor 
and  frieadaliip. 

The  messengers,  having  discharged  their 
embaasj,  returned,  and  gave  Jacob  such  an 
account  as  greatly  alarmed  him.  They 
brought  no  direct  answer  from  Esau,  and 
only  told  their  master  that  his  brother  mas 
coming  to  meet  him  at  the  head  of  four  hun- 

Jaeob,  concluding  that  the  design  of  this 
mighty  retinue  was  to  act  against  him  in  a 
hoSile  manner,  was  greatly  perplexed,  ami 
at  a  lo^s  in  what  manner  to  proceed.  Hu 
knew,  on  the  ouo  hand,  that  the  number  of  his 
people  was  too  Bniall  to  engage  with  that  of 
his  brother ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  his 
baggage  was  too  heavy  for  flight.  At  length 
he  camo  to  this  conclusion ;  to  divide  his  coui- 
pany  into  two  bands,  so  that,  if  Esau  slioukl 
fall  upon  one,  he  might  have  the  chance  of 
escaping  with  the  other. 

Such  was  the  plan  laid  down  by  Jacob 
but  aa  he  well  Knew,  from  former  espe 
rience,  that  his  safety  deiiended  upon  tht 
divine  protection,  independent  of  all  human 
creatures,  he,  in  this  critical  juncture,  ad- 
dressed himself  to  God  in  a  very  humble 
and  submisMve  prayer,  the  substance  of 
which  was  to  the  following  effect :  "  0  thou 
eternal  Majesty  of  heaven,  whom  my  father 
worshipped,  and  who  alone  art  the  object  of 
ray  prayer,  permit  an  unworthy  creature 
to  repeat  thy  own  promise  to  thee.  When 
my  family  began  to  increase,  thoa  wast 
graciously  pleased  to  order  me  to  return 
my  native  country ;  and,  to  encourage  r 
thou  promisedst  that  thou  wouldst  protect  n 


What  an  infinite  condescension,  0  my  God, 
poor  unworthy  creature  !  The  least  of 
all  thy  mercies  is  too  good  for  me  ;  and  yet 
thou  hast  been  pleased  to  show  me  the 
greatest.  When  1  crossed  Jordan,  I  had 
nothing  beades  my  staff;  but  in  thy  good- 
thou  hast  caused  my  family  and  sub- 
stance to  increase  so  fast,  that  I  am  now 
possessed  of  great  riches.  0  God,  thou 
pramisedst  to  make  my  seed  a  great  nation  ; 
and  although  I  know  thou  couldst  suffer 
them  to  be  killed,  and  raise  them  up  from 
the  dead,  yet,  0  most  merciful  Father,  be 
pleased  still  to  preserve  them,  and  suffer 
not  my  enraged  brother  to  destroy  them ; 
I  know  that  thy  promise  is  truth  itself, 
and  I  will  cheerfully  trust  in  thee," 

After  having  thus  humbly  and  earnestly 
implored  the  guidance  and  protection  of  the 
Almighty,  Jacob  determined  to  pursue 
another  measure  in  order  to  appease  the 
r  of  his  brother,  which  he  imadned  to 
J  less  severe  than  when  he  left  Canaan. 
Ima^ning  that  Elsau  might  consider  his  £rst 
nessago  as  an  empty  piece  of  formality,  he 
.'esolved,  as  he  had  already  infiji-med  him  of 
the  great  wealth  of  which  he  was  possessed, 
to  send  him  a  very  liberal  present.  Ha 
accordingly  selected  fi-om  his  stock  the  fol- 
lowing articles,  namely ;  two  hundred  she- 
goats  and  twenty  he-goats ;  two  hundred 
ewes  and  twenty  rams ;  thirty  milch  eamela 
with  their  colts ;  forty  swine  and  ten  bulls ; 
twenty  she-asses  and  ten  foals.  These  be- 
ing divided  into  separate  droves,  he  ordered 
the  servants  to  keep  a  proper  space  between 
thera,  and  strictly  charged  them,  whenever 
they  should  meet  his  brother,  to  present 
each  k>  him  separately,  and  to  tell  him  that 
they  were  presents  sent  by  Jacob  to  his  lord 

Jacob,  having  dismis-sed  his  servants  with 
this  present  to  his  brother,  arose  early  nest 
morning,  and,  before  daylight,  sent  hia 
wives  and  children,  together  with  all  his 
substance,  forward  on  their  journey,  staying 


eountiy  is  deaert,  and  Maan  is  the  oolj  inhabilcd 

place  in  it."  —  |  "  Travels  in  Sy^ " 

parta  of  whicli  have  been  analyzed 

geographical  ata.tenient. )    The  — 

selves  are  described    by  the   s 

eiiefly  cBlearcous,  with  an  occasional  mixture  of 

basalt.    The   mountainons    region   which   they 


which  then  prei-iul  prevent  the  temperature  from 
becoming  Bnifocalinu;.  The  winter,  on  the  other 
band,  is  very  cold ;  deep  snow  falls,  and  the  frosts 
Bometimes  continne  to  the  end  of  March.  This 
monnlajnoua  country  is  adequatsly  fortilo,  pro- 
ducing  &ga,    pomegranates,     apples,     peaches, 

__„ ._.       olives,  apncots,  and  most  European  frnits.     The 

Ibnii,  of  course,  differs  from  the  plun  which  region  has  been  in  all  time»  noted  for  the  salubri- 
stirta  it  on  the  east.  The  climate  is  veiy  pleas-  ty  of  its  mr;  and  Burckhardt  observes,  there 
xnt.  The  air  is  pore ;  and  although  the  heat  is '  was  no  part  of  Syria  in  which  be  saw  so  few 
■tery  great  in  summer,  the   refreshing   breezes  I  invalids. 
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himself  for  some  time  bebiad.  A  short 
ticne  after  the  departure  of  his  fiimily  and 
ehildren,  being  alone,  he  was  aceostet 
angel,  who,  appearing  in  the  shape  of 
began  to  wrestle  with  him,  wbleh  e 
they  continued  IJll  break  of  day.  The 
lest  was  certainly  unequal,  notwithstanding 
which,  the  angel  permitted  Jacob  t«  pi'e- 
Tail ;  but,  to  convince  hitu  that  he  did  not 
obtain  the  victory  by  means  of  his  own 
strength,  and  how  easily  himself  could  have 
made  a  concLneat,  he  touched  the  sinews  •  or 
hollow  of  his  thigh,  which  was  immediately 
put  out  of  joint. 

The  angel  then  asked  Jacob  bis  name, 
and  on  being  an^wei'ed,  he  told  him  he 
should  hereafter  be  called  Israel, t  which 
signifies  "  a  man  that  has  prevailed  with 
Gad."  After  saying  this,  tJie  angel  blessed 
Jacob,  and  then  departed.  In  consequence 
of  so  singular  a  eireuinstance,  Jacob  called 
the  place  where  it  happened  Peniel,  which 
signiSes  the  "face  of  God,"  being  confident 
that  it  must  have  been  a  divine  agent  with 
whom  he  had  been  contending. 

Soon  after  the  angel  disappeared,  Jacob, 
though  lame,  made  what  haste  he  coald  to 
join  the  eompany.  Having  come  up  with 
them,  they  pioceeded  with  great  expedition 
on  their  joui'ney ;  but  they  had  not  travelled 
fiir  before  Jacob  discovered  his  brother 
£jau,  attended  by  a  con»deruble  body  of 
men,  coming  towai'd  him.  Alarmed  at  the 
sight  of  so  powerful  a  retinue,  Jacob  im- 
mediately divided  his  family  into  three  com- 
panies, placing  them  at  equal  distances  from 
each  other.  The  two  nj  aid-servants  and 
their  sons  went  first ,'  Leah  and  her  childi-en 
next ,  and  Rachel  and  Joseph  (the  latter  of 
.  whom  was  now  about  six  years  old)  in  the 
rear,  while  himself  led  the  van. 

As  soon  as  Jacob  approached  hie  brother, 
he  showed  his  respect  to  him  by  bowing 
seven  times  to  the  ground,  Esau,  filled 
with  the  tendereet  sense  of  fratemal  afiec- 
tion,  at  once  removed  his  brother's  fears  and 


compliments  by  running  to  him  with  eager 
joy,  falling  on  his  neck,  and  most  cordially 
embracing  him.  He  wept  over  him  for 
some  time ;  after  which,  seeing  his  wives 
and  children  pmstrate  themselves  before 
him  in  the  order  Jacob  had  placed  them,  he 
returned  their  civilities  with  the  like  tender- 
ness he  had  done  his  brother's.  Thus  was 
revenge  turned  into  love  and  pity;  and 
Esau,  who  once  thirsted  for  his  brother's 
blood,  dissolves  into  tears  of  joy,  and  melts 
with  the  softest  endearments  of  love  and 
friendship. 

Thus  transported  with  this  happy  in- 
terview, Esau  surveyed  his  brother's  posses- 
sions with  pleasure,  and  expressed  his  satis- 
faction at  the  gi'eat  success  he  had  met  with 
during  his  residence  in  Mesopotamia.  He 
kindly  acknowledged  the  presents  Jacob  had 
sent  him,  but  begged  he  would  excuse  his 
accepting  them,  because  they  would  be 
superfluous  to  him,  who  iiad  already  great 
abundance.  Jacob,  however,  pi-essed  hua 
so  earne^ly,  that  he  at  length  agreed  to  ac- 
cept them  j  to  make  some  recompense  for 
which,  Esau  invited  him  to  Seir,  and  offered 
to  accompany  him  the  remdning  part  of  the 
journey.  Though  Jacob  had  no  design  of 
accepting  this  offer,  vet  he  did  not  choose  to 
make  a  direct  refusal.  He  therefore  repre- 
ited  to  Esau  the  tenderness  of  his  chil- 
m  and  flocks,  and  that  they  could  not 
travel  with  such  expedition  as  would  be 
agreeable  to  him.  He  begged  they  might 
not  covitine  him  to  their  slow  movements, 
but  that  he  would  return  home  his  own 
pace,  and  he  would  follow  with  as  much  es- 
jcdition  as  possible.  Esau  then  offered  to 
.eave  him  a  number  of  men  to  guard  and 
conduct  him  into  bis  territories  ;  but  this 
ipliment  Jacob  likewise  thought  proper 
to  decline,  upon  which,  after  saluting  each 
other,  they  parted. 

Esau  returned  immediately  to  Seir,  and 
;pected  that  his  brother  would  follow  him  [ 
it  Jacob  turned   another  way,  and  coming 


*  This 


15  the  ei 


ir  tendon  that  keeps  tlie 
thigb-bone  in  the  socket,  not  only  in  the  hiimxii 

ries,  bar,  also  in  the  brute  creation ;  and  from 
circumstance,  even  to  the  present  time,  the 
Jews  will  not  eat  that  part.  In  the  Misnah,  one 
of  their  books  of  directions  concerning  religious 
ceremonies,  tbey  have  a  whole  chapter  preaurib- 
inf;  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  cut  out  of  Che 
beast  when  killed ;  and  it  is  further  ^joined  tliat 
Ibey  shall  not  eat  the  sinews  of  the  hips  of  any 
animal  whatever. 


t  The  words  in  tbo  text  are  — "Thy  name 
shall  be  caDed  no  more  Jacob,  but  Israel.  This 
expression  clearl;  evinces  the  mis-translation  of 
some  passages  in  the  scriptures,  it  being  certnin 
that  the  patriarch  was  (reqtienlly  after  called 
Jacob.  But  this  seeming  contradiction  wilt  be 
easily  adjusted,  by  substituting  the  words  not  only 
for  "  no  more ;  "  in  which  case  the  sense  will  rfflid 
thus ;  Thou  shalt  not  onli/  be  called  Jacob,  but 
atia  Israel  —  the  latter  of  which  names  was  at 
length  established  in  Jacob's  deseeodanta. 
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to  a  spot  wliicli  struck  his  fancy,  he  resolved 
(at  least  for  a  time)  t«  settle  in  it ;  in  con- 
eei^uence  of  which  he  built  a  house  for  his 
faiiiilj,  as  also  proper  conveniences  for  the 
reception  of  bis  cattle. 

After  staying  hero  some  time,  Jacob  re- 
moved to  Sbecbem,  and  having  pureliased 
a  piece  of  ground  of  Hamor,  the  prince  of 
the  country,  he  there  pitched  his  tents,*  in- 
tending te  make  it  his  fised  place  of  resi- 
dence. He  also  erected  an  altar,  and 
called  it  El-alohe-Israel,  which  signifies 
"  the  great  or  mighty  God  of  Israel." 

Jacob  might  probably  have  lived  at  this 
place  a  considerable  time,  had  it  not  been 
for  an  occurrence  of  a  very  singular  nature. 
His  daughter  Dinah,  who  was  at  this  time 
about  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  very  beauti- 
ful in  person,  being  desirous  of  seein*  the 
dresses  and  ornaments  of  the  women  of  that 
country,  rambled  abroad  from  her  mother's 
tent,  in  order  to  gratity  her  curiosity. 
Young  Shechem,  the  son  of  Hamor  (the 
king  of  the  country),  happening  to  see  her. 
was  so  captivated  with  ner  charms,  that, 
unable  to  restrain  the  force  of  bis  passion,  he 
determined,  if  possible,  to  possess  her. 
He  diligently  watchefl  her  for  some  time, 
till  at  length,  taking  the  opportunity  of  her 
being  alone,  he  suddenly  seized  on  her,  and, 
by  mere  dint  of  violence,  obtained  his 
wishes. 

But  notwithstanding  this  dish  morable  act, 
Shechem  was  stil!  so  enamored  with  Dinah's 
cliarms,  that  he  most  earnestly  wished  to 
marry  her ;  and  strongly  solicited  his  father 
to  intercede  with  her  friends  in  his  behalf, 
and  to  form  a  treaty  with  them  for  that  pur- 
pose. 


•  The  ttse  of  tents  probably  arose  at  firat  out 
of  the  esigencies  of  pastoral  liffe,  which  rendered  il 
necessary  that  men  removing  from  one  plai»  to 
another  in  search  of  pastara  should  have  a  porta- 
ble habitation.  Accordingly,  we  find  thnt  the 
first  mention  of  tents  is  connected  with  the  keep- 
ing of  cattle  (Gen.  iv.  20),  and  to  this  day  lents 
remain  the  exclusive  residence  of  only  pastoral 
people.  Portability  ig  not  the  only  recom- 
mendation of  tents  to  the  nomad  tribes  of  the 
East:  the  shelter  which  theyolferin  the  warm 
but  delicious  climates  of  Western  Asia  is  positive 
enjoyment.  Shelter  from  the  sun  is  all  that  is 
needful,  and  this  a  tent  snfHcienlJy  affords,  with- 
out excluding  the  balmj  and  delicate  external  air, 
the  comparative  exclusion  of  which  renders  the 
finest  house  detestable  t«  one  accn: 
residence  in  tents.  The  advanta^rc 
this  respect  is  so  well  understood, 
inhabitants  of  towns,  that,  in  nuiny  places,  those 


Jacob  was  soon  informed  of  the  deproda 
tion  made  on  his  daughter's  chastity,  and 
though  greatly  incensed  at  so  unjustifiable  a 
proceeding,  he  resolved  not  to  take  any  no- 
tice of  it  till  his  sons  (who  were  then  abroad) 
came  home.  Accordingly,  on  their  arrival, 
be  told  them  the  injury  their  sister  had  sus- 
tained, and  by  whom  ;  upon  which  their  re- 
senttnent  was  raised  to  the  greatest  height, 
and  they  vowed  severely  to  revenge  the  dis- 
honor thus  thrown  upon  their  family. 

In  the  mean  time,  Shechem  having  pre- 
vailed with  his  father  to  use  his  interest  in 
obtaining  for  him  the  beautiful  Dinah,  they 
both  went  together  to  make  the  proposal  to 
Jacob,  whose  sons  were  with  him  at  the 
time  of  their  arrival.  After  the  first  saluta- 
tions were  over,  Hamor,  addressing  himself 
to  Jacob,  told  bim  the  great  aflection  his 
son  had  for  his  daughter  Dinah,  and  ear- 
nestly entreated  him  that  he  would  give  her 
to  him  in  marriage.  He  at  the  same  time 
proposed  that  Jacob's  family  should  inter- 
many  with  his  people,  and  offered  them  the 
privilege  of  settling  and  trading  in  any  part 
of  his  dominions  they  thought  proper.  To 
strengthen  this  propMial,  young  Sbeehem 
promised  to  give  Dinah  as  large  a  dowry, 
and  her  relations  as  costly  presents,  as  ihey 
should  desire.  In  short,  he  offered  them 
wliatever  advantages  lliey  should  please  lo 
nominate,  bidding  them  only  name  their 
terms,  and  they  should  be  granted  to  the 
uttermost,  provided  they  would  but^ye  him 
Dinah  in  maniage. 

These  were  certainly  very  &ir  offers,  and 
such  as  evinced  that  Shechem  was  desirous 
of  making  some  recompense  for  the  injury 
he  had  done  bis  beloved  Dinah.     But,  in- 


idmit  it  endeavor,  so  far  aa 
possible,  to  occupy  tents  during  the  sunmier 
months.  This  was  the  constant  practice  of  the 
late  king  of  Persia,  who  every  year  left  his  capital 
with  all  the  nobles,  and  more  than  half  the  inhab- 
itants. CO  encamp  in  the  plain  of  Sultaiiich. 
Many  pf  the  princes,  his  sons,  did  the  same  in 
their  several  provinces,  and  the  practice  is  an  old 
one  in  Persia.  It  is  true  that  tents  would  seem 
to  be  rather  cheerless  abodes  in  the  winter;  but  it 
is  to  berecollecced  that  the  nomads  have  gener- 
ally the  power  of  chanjnng  the  climate  with  the 
season.  In  winter  the  Bedouins  plunge  into  the 
heart  of  the  desert,  and  others  descend,  in  the 
same  senson,  from  the  mountainous  and  high 
lands,  where  they  had  enjoyed  comparative  cool- 
ness in  summer,  to  the  Eenial  winter  climate  of 
the  low  valleys  and  plains,  which  in  the  siimmar 
had  been  too  warm. 
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Btead  of  accepting  these 
treactierous  sons  of  Jacob,  who  only  medi- 
tated the  moat  bloody  revenge,  made  the 
following  reply:  "That  it  was  not  lawful 
for  them  to  contract  an  affinity  with  an  un- 
cireiimeised  nation,  but  that,  if  they  and 
their  people  would  consent  to  be  cirouiiicised 
(as  they  were),  they  would  then  agree  to 
the  terras  proposed." 

Shecheiii  was  so  enamored  with  Dinah, 
and  Hamor  so  fond  of  his  son,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  singularit;^  of  this  proposal; 
they  readily  agreed  to  it.  Aijcordingly, 
leaving  Jacob  and  bis  son,  they  immediate- 
ly repaired  to  the  city,  and  having  ponvened 
a  general  assembly  of  the  inhabitants,  they 
told  them  "  that  the  Israelites  were  a 
wealthy,  peaceable,  and  good-natured  peo- 
ple ;  that  they  might  reap  many  great  ad- 
vantages from  them,  and,  in  process  of  time, 
by  intermarrying  with  them,  might  make  all 
their  substance  (which  was  very  considera- 
ble) their  own;  but  that  this  could  not  be 
done  without  a  general  consent  to  be  cir- 
cumcised." 

Captivated  with  the  prospect  of  great 
wealth,  and  influenced  by  the  powerful  in- 
te;'est  both  Hamor  and  his  son  had  among 
them,  they  unanimously  assented  to  the  pro- 
posal ;  and  on  that  very  day  evei'y  male  of 
thuui  was  circumcised. 

TliLH  circumstanec  furnished  Simeon  and 
Levi  (the  sons  of  Jacob,  and  brother  te 
Dinah,  by  the  same  mother)  with  an  oppor- 
tunity of  wwaking  that  revenge  on  the 
Shechemites  which  they  had  privately  re- 
BoLsod  on  for  the  violation  of  their  sister's 
cbtstity.  Sensible  of  the  great  pain  the 
Shechemites  felt  in  consequence  of  circum- 
cision, they  determined  to  take  advantage 
of  it,  by  attacking  them  at  a  time  when  they 
knew  they  must  be  totally  incapable  of  mak- 
ing the  least  reastance.  Accordingly,  on 
the  third  day*  after  the  operation  (having 
properly  armed  themselves  for  the  purpose), 


*  Tliis  was  the  time,  nMordinir  to  moatphjei- 
ciiini,  wlien  fevers  genenillv  attended  cireumci. 
elon,.oi:ca9Loneif  by  the  viofenc  inflammation  of 
tlie  wflimiL  The'Jcws  themselves  observe  lEiat 
the  pain  was  much  more  severe  on  the  tliiM  day 
tlian  lit  any  other  tame  «fter  tlie  operation. 

t  Though  the  saered  liislorian  only  mentions 
Simaon  and  Ijavi  (o  have  been  the  perpetnitora  of 
this  horrid  act  n!  craelty,  3^1  there  is  not  the  least 
doubt  but  they  had  considerable  assistance. 
They,  indeed,  are  onlv  mentioned  because,  beinif 
own  brothers  to  Dinah  both  by  fhtbec  and 
mother,  and  consequently  more  eoneerned  to  re- 


'  they  went  (unknown  to  their  father)  intfl 
the  eity,  and  suddenly  falling  on  the  inhabit*- 
anta,  put  every  male  to  the  sword,  Hainor 
and  his  son  not  excepted.  They  then 
searched  the  king's  palace,  where,  finding 
their  sister  Dinah,  they  immediately  brought 
her  away  ;  after  which  they  plundered  the 
houses  of  the  city,  took  both  women  and 
children  captive,  and  possessed  themselves 
of  what  property  they  could,  as  weU  in  cat- 
tle as  in  other  articles ;  and  such  things  aa 
they  could  not  take  with  them,  they  totally 
destroyed,  t 

When  Jacob  (who  was  totally  unacquaint- 
ed with  these  unjustifiable  proceedings  till 
after  they  had  taken  place)  first  heard  of  them, 
he  was  greatly  incensed  agiunst  his  sons,  and 
very  severely  reprimanded  them  for  commit- 
ting so  treacherous  and  barbarous  an  action. 
But  Simeon  and  Levi  paid  little  attention  to 
their  fither's  rebuke ;  on  the  contrary,  such 
were  their  ideaa  of  the  crime  committed  in 
the  violation  of  their  sister's  chastity,  that 
tliey  intimated  to  him  'he  resentment  they 
had  shown  was  but  just  ^r  so  base  an  in- 
jury. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  this  vio- 
lent outrage,  conmiitted  in  the  capital  of  the 
Shechemites,  should  exasperat*  the  whole 
people  of  the  countiy  against  the  Israelites. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  reason  why  the 
Almighty,  soon  after  the  transaction  hap 
pened,  commanded  the  patriarch  to  remove  to 
Bethel,  the  place  which  lie  had  dedicaced  to  his 
iiumediat«  service.  Tboughthesonsof  Jacob 
had  wholly  destroyed  one  colony  of  the  Ca- 
naanites,  yet  there  were  great  numbers  bor- 
dering on  the  spot,  who,  ei'.her  in  their  own 
defence,  or  in  revenge  lor  the  cruel  and 
unjust  treatment  of  their  countrymen,  might 
give  the  good  patriarch  much  disquiet,  if  not 
totally  destrOT  him  and  his  iamily.  Ilia 
omnipotent  Cfreator,  therefore,  jn  order  to 
secure  him  from  danger,  ordered  him  to  go 
to  Bethel,!  there  to  fix  hb  residence,  and 


ler  honor,  they  are  made 
conductors  of  it.  It  is, 
however,  reasonable  to  Imagine,  that  the  rest  of 
Jacob's  sons,  who  were  old  enough  to  bear  arms, 
as  well  as  the  greatest  pact  of  his  domestics,  were 
engaged  in  ihe  cxeenlion  of  this  wicked  exploit ; 
because  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  how  two  tncn 
alone  should  be  able  to  masler  a  whole  city,  to 
slay  all  the  men  in  it,  and  lake  ail  the  women 
captives,  who,  on  this  occasion,  may  be  supposed 
more  than  saBicient  to  have  overpowered  them. 

t  Bethel.  —  The  following  brief  but  interest- 
ing notice  of  the  site  of  Bethel  has  lately  been 
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erect  an  altar  to  the  same  God  who  appeared 
U>  him  when  he  fled  fi'om  the  presence  of  bis 
brother  E^au. 

The  obedient  and  pious  Jacob  hesitated 
not  to  comply  with  the  divine  command ;  but, 
previous  to  his  setting  about  the  business,  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  a  reformation 
in  his  family,  and  cleanse  it  from  the  pollu- 
tions that  might  he  offensive  in  so  sacred  a 
place.  To  elfcefc  this,  he  strictly  charged  not 
only  his  own  family,  hut  all  that  belonged  to 
him,  to  bring  out  their  idols,  or  strange  gods, 
then  clean  themselves,*  and  change  their 
garments,  telling  them  they  must  go  with 
all  expedition  to  Bethel,  the  house  of  their 
God. 

They  readily  obeyed  the  patriarch's  or- 
ders, and  delivered  up  to  hiin  not  only  their 
idols.t  hut  also  their  ear-rings,}:  allot' which 
Jacob  buried  in  a  deep  hole  under  an  oak  y 
near  Sheehein. 


afforded  by  Professor  Robinson.  After  telling  us 
that  tlie  site  now  bears  ttio  name  of  Beit-iu,  be 
proceeds  Co  stale  timt,  —  "  It  lies  jnat  east  of  the 
Nabious  Road,  forty-five  ininales  nortli-e»MSt  of 
Bireh.  Here  aro  riiina  of  very  considerable  ex- 
tent, and  anions  them  the  tbniidations  of  several 
churches,  lying  on  the  point  of  a  low  hill  between 
two  shallow  wodys,  which  nnite  below,  and  run 
off  south-oast  into  a  deep  and  nigged  ralicy. 
This  was  evidently  a  place  oi  note  iu  the  early 
Christian  aj^s,  and  apparently  also  in  the  days 
of  the  Crusades.  It  ia  now  entirely  uninludiitcd ; 
except  that  a,  few  Arabs,  probably  froia  some 
neighboring  village,  had  pitched  thuir  lenis  here 
for  a  time.  In  the  western  valley  we  spread  our 
carpels,  and  breakfested  on  the  grass  within  the 
limits  of  what  was  once  an  immense  reservoir. 
We  obiajned  here  from  the  Arabs  butter  of  excel- 
lent quality,  whiili  might  have  done  honor  to  the 
days  when  the  flocks  of  Abraham  and  Jacob  were 
pastured  on  these  hills."  —  Biblical  Repository, 
April,  1839,  p.  420. 

■  The  Hebrew  word  which  we  translate  dam, 
properly  signifies  the  waskinff  of  lite  body  with  vaatur. 
As  there  is  some  analogy  between  eslemai  clean, 
liness  and  nnrity  of  mind,  it  may  denote  the 
cleansing  ofthe  soul  by  repentance  from  all  those 
impurities  whereby  a  man  becomes  morally  pol- 
luted in  the  sight  of  God.  In  which  view,  this 
rite  of  washing  the  body  with  water  was  nsed  as 

'  Ti  of  inward  purifiMtion,  not  only  among  the 


"Wash  ye,  make  ve  clean,  put  away  the  evil  of 
your  doings  from  Wore  mine  eyes,  Isaiah  i.  16. 
And  as  men  should  at  all  limes  have  their  souls 
adorned  with  this  inward  pnritj,  so  especially 
wbsn  they  approach  their  ^ker  m  the  duties  of 
his  inimedia,to  worship.  It  was,  therefore,  highly 
commendable  in  Jacob,  on  this  solemn  occasion, 
to  enjoin  all  under  his  care  to  cleanse  and  purify 
themselves  particularly  from  idolalry,  and  from 
Ihose  guilty  staini  lately  contracted  by  shedding 


Jacob,  having  thus  cleansed  his  fan>i!y 
from  impurities,  set'out  with  tbem  on  his 
journey  to  Bethel.  In  order  to  insure 
their  safety,  the  Almighty,  ever  mindfiil  of 
his  promise  to  his  chosen  people,  struck  such 
a  terror  into  the  people  belonging  to  the 
country  through  which  they  passed,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  provocation  ^ven  by  the 
massacre  at  Sheohein,  not  a  single  person 
presumed  to  interrupt  them,  and  they  trav- 
elled to  their  d(«tined  place  without  the 
least  molestation. 

No  sooner  did  Jacob  arrive  at  Bethel, § 
than,  agreeably  to  the  divine  command,  he 
erected  an  altar,  which  he  called  El-beth-ei ; 
and  on  which  he  performed  the  very  vow  he 
had  before  made  when  on  his  journey  from 
Canaan  to  Mesopotamia. 

A  short  time  after  Jacob  had  performed  this 
act  of  worship,  the  Almighty  was  plea.sed  to 
appear  to  him  again,  and  to  j^ve  him  fresh 


innocent  blood,  as  they  would  otherwise  bo  unfit 
to  hold  an  intercourse  with  their  God;  as  if  lie 
had  said,  "Put  off  your  sordid  apparel,  especially 
those  garments  in  which  jou  wei'e  so  lately  do 
filed  with  blood,  and  put  en  your  cleanest  raiment, 
as  an  emUem  c^yourbeingdivested  of  all  impure 
aflfcctions,  and  clothed  with  those  internal  gracus 
and  pious  dispositions,  which  are  the  omtiment 
of  the  soul,  and  render  it  comely  iu  the  sight  of 
God.  ■'  * 

t  The  greater  part  of  these  idols  belonged  to 
the  Shec-hemites ;  but  among  them  were  those 
which  Bocbel  had  stole  from  her  father  Laban, 


I  J  The  ear-rings  and  other  jewels  worn  by  those 
I  people  vrerc  consecrated  lo  the  honor  of  that  idol 
[whom  they  worshipped;  and  on  them  were  on- 
!  graven  some  figures.  The  reason  of  their  ii-uar- 
1  ing  them  was,  to  preseri'e  them  (as  they  (lionght) 
I  from  any  danger  or  misfortune;  and  fVam  this 
act  of  idolatry  we  may  suppose  arose  the  custom 
I  among  the  papists  of  weaniig  the  relics  and  ima- 
Iges  of  their  saints. 

I  il  The  oak  here  mentioned  seems  to  have  been 
I  the  place  where  these  servants  of  Jacob,  who 
;  had  strange  gods,. used  to  meet;  and  certainly 
,  no  place  could  bo  more  proper  for  burying  their 
:  idols  than  the  spot  on  which  tliey  had  worshipped 

§  According  to  the  sacred  historian  (though 
he  does  not  mention  any  time)  it  appears  tlmt 
soon  after  Jacob's  arrival  at  Bethel,  Deborah 
(Rebecca's nurse)  died  there.  What  age  she  was 
we  are  not  informed  ;  but  it  is  certain  she  must 
have  been  very  old,  as  she  came  with  Rebecca 
from  Mesopotamia,  when  she  was  married  to 
Isaac.  Her  remains  were  deposited  beneath  an 
oak  (as  was  the  castom  in  those  d«ys|  called 
Allon-bachuth,  from  which  the  Jews  have  u  tia- 
dilion  that  Bebeceadied  on  the  same  day  with  her 
nurse ;  that  word,  in  the  Hebrew  language,  ilgnt 
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a-su  n  f  ha  design  to  multiply  Iiis  pos- 
y  and  be  jw  on  him  the  inheiituDce 
f  he  land  f  Oanaau.  As  a,  lasting  monu- 
ui  n  f  h  Id  onal  mark  of  the  divine 
fa        Ja  ob  da  pillar  of  stone,  which 

he  consecrated  in  the  usual  form,  by  pouring 
OQ  it  wine  and  oil. 

After  being  some  time  at  Bethel,  Jacob, 
urged,  by  filial  affection,  resolved  to  leave  it, 
in  order  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  ancient  father 
at  Mamre.  Accoidingly,  taking  with  him 
his  family,  they  set  out  on  their  journey,  in- 
tending tO'Slop  that  night  at  Ephrath  (aft«r- 
ward  called  Bethlehem),  a  smalt  place  not 
fiir  distant  from  Bethel.  But  before  they 
could  reach  tJie  intended  spot  Bachei  fell 
suddenly  in  labor,  and  having  very  severe 
pangs,  the  midwife,  in  order  to  encourage  her, 
bid  her  not  fear,  for  she  would  have  another 
son.  She  was  indeed  delivered  of  a  boy, 
but  expired  immediately  after,  having  hut 
just  a  moment's  space  of  time  to  give  him 
the  name  of  Benoni,  which  signifies  "  the 
Bon  of  my  sorrow."  But  Jacob,  unwilling 
to  increase  the  remembrance  of  so  melancholy 
a  circumstance,  called  him  Benjamin,  that  is, 
"the  son  of  my  right  hand"  or  "my 
strength ; '  intimatmg  thereby  his  peculiar 
flff.'Ction  foi  this  list  pie  Ige  of  hia  Valoved 
wile 

The  remams  of  Richel  were  deposited  at 
the  place  where  slie  died  and  m  order  to 
perpetuate  htr  memory  Ja:,ob  erected  a 
ninnument  of  stone*  o\pr  her  grave,  which 
the  sacred  histoiian  tell  us  was  estant  in  his 
days. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  misfortune  that 
attended  Jacob  oa  his  Journey  to  Mamre. 
After  travelling  some  way  farther,  in  order  to 


refresh  himself  and  family,  he  stopped  and 

5 itched  his  tents  on  a  pleasant  spot,  at  some 
istanee  from  the  tower  of  Edar.t  During 
his  stay  here  his  eldest  son  Reuben,  having 
taken  a  liking  to  Bilhah  (the  concnbinary 
wife  which  Bachei  had  given  to  Jacob),  made 
no  scruple  of  defiling  her.  Though  Jacob 
took  no  notice  of  this  disagreeable  circum- 
stance at  the  time  it  occurred,  yet  he  was 
;ly  afSicted  in  his  mind,  and  retained  a 
painful  sense  of  it  even  to  his  dying  day,  as 
is  evident  from  a  reproachful  hint  he  gave 
him  a  short  time  before  his  death.} 

Though  these  t^ravated  griels  sat  heavy 
I  Jacob's  mind,  yet  he  continued  his  reso- 
lution of  visiting  his  aged  parent.  He  ac- 
cordingly pursued  his  journey,  and  at  length 
!  to  Mamre,  the  place  of  his  father's 
e.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but,  at  their 
first  meeting,  a  reciprocal  affection  displayed 
'?,  as  ea^  must  be  happy  in  the  sight  of 
the  other  after  so  long  an  absence. 

With  this  circumstance  the  saered  historian 
concludes  the  life  of  Isaao,  who,  as  he  in- 
forms us,  paid  the  debt  of  nature  in  the  one 
hundred  and  eightieth  vear  of  his  age,  being 
five  years  older  than  his  lather  Abraham. 
He  had  been  very  infirm,  and  almost  blind, 
for  a  considerable  time  ;  but  was  always  re- 
spectable for  his  piety,  tranquillity,  and  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  Heaven.  He  vras 
buried  by  his  two  sons,  Esau  and  Jacob,  in- 
the  cave  of  Machpelah,  which  Abraham  pur- 
chased of  Bphron  as  a  buiying-place  foi  hia 
family.  It  la  to  be  observed  that  the  death 
of  I^ao  is  here  mentioned  by  way  of  antior- 
pation,  it  being  certain  that  he  lived  some 
years  after   Jacob's  return  irom   Mesopt)- 


•  We  have  no  doubt  th.it  the  originnl  ereclio 
bj  Jacob  was  merely  the  most  tall  and  shapel 
itone  which  coulij  bo  found  in  tho  neighborhooc 
,Tho  site  seems  always  since  to  have  been  mnrked 
b;  some  sepulchral  erecEion  or  other.  That  which 
now  exists  is  anch  as  Cliose  with  which  sheiks 
and  other  persons  of  note  are  honored.  Its  date 
wc  can  not  find,  but  it  is  certunly  modem.  The 
structure  which  the  traTellera  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  figure  and  describe  had  the 
sumo  general  shape,  bnt  it  was  open,  in  arches,  i 
all  sides. 

t  Some  commentators  are  of  opinion,  that  by 
the  tower  of  Edar  is  meant  the  field  oejir  Bethte. 


formation  of  the  birth  of  onr  Saviour.  Among 
others,  one  reason  which  induces  them  to  think  so 
is  because  the  word  Edar,  in  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
signifies  ci/oBfc.-  sothat  what  isherecalled  thelots- 
er  of  Edar  shoaWherendered  the  toiBer  of  the Jhi^. 
Others  are  of  opinion  that  by  the  tower  of  Editr 
is  to  be  understood  some  place  near  Jarnsalera ; 
it  being  spoken  of  by  the  prophet  Micah  as  the 

Slace  or  stronghold  of  the  daughters  of  Siou. 
oe  Micah  iv.  3. 
t  See  Genesis  xXix.  4. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 


HISTORY   OP   JOSEPH.  —  JACOB    ASD    FAMILY   BGMOVED   TO    EGYPT. 


The  pious  Jacob  had  not  long  enjoyed 
tLe  company  of  his  aged  father,  after  his 
return  from  Mesopotamia,  before  a  circum- 
Btance  occurred  which  gave  him  great  un- 
happtnesa.  Joseph  was  his  beloved  child, 
as  being  the  son  of  bis  dear  departed 
Rachel,  besides  which,  he  particularly  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  his  father  from  his 
very  estraordinary  genius.  In  consequence 
of  these  circumstances,  Jacob,  as  a  token 
of  bb  peculiar  love  to  his  favorite  Joseph, 
gave  him  clothes  much  richer  than  he  did 
the  rest ;  and,  among  others,  one  coat  which 
was  made  of  a  changeable  or  party-colored 
stuff.*  This  naturally  raised  the  envy  of 
his  brothers;  besides  which,  they  bad  for 
some  time  oonaidered  him  as  a  spy,  because 
he  had  told  his  father  of  some  indiscretions 
committed  by  the  sons  of  Bilhah  and  Zilpah, 
with  whom  he  was  most  conversant,  by  fre- 
quently assisting  them  in  the  cate  of  their 
docks.  From  these  circumstances  they 
treated  Joseph  with  contempt,  withheld 
from  him  the  common  offices  of  civility,  and 
made  it  their  constant  study  to  perplex  and 
torment  him. 

But  what  completed  the  envy  and  resent- 
ment of  Joseph's  brethren,  or,  rather,  pro- 
duced an  irreconcilable  hatred,  was  his  in- 
nocently relating  to  them  two  dreams,  the 
explanations  of  which  seemed  t«  portend  his 
own  future  greatness.  The  substance  of 
the  first  of  these  dreams  was,  that  "  a 
was  binding  sheaves  with  his  brethren  in 


the  field,  his  sheaf  arose  and  stood  upright, 
while  their  sheaves  round  about  fell  down, 
and,  as  it  were,  made  obeisance  to  his." 
This  dream  being  considered  by  his  brethren 
as  an  indication  of  his  pride  and  ambition, 
their  malice  was  greatly  increased,  but  still 
:  so  when  they  heard  the  substance  of 
tlie  second  dream.  "Behold,"  says  he, 
"  the  sun  and  the  moon  and  the  eleven  stars 
made  obeisance  to  me."  When  Joseph  re- 
lated this  last  dream  his  father  was  present, 
on  which  the  good  old  man,  either  to  ap- 
pease the  anger  of  his  other  sons,  or  check 
that  presumption  which  in  young  minds  so 
naturally  arises  from  good  omens,  repri- 
manded him  in  these  words  :  "  Shall  I  and 
thy  brethren  come  to  bow  down  ourselves  to 
thee  lo  the  earth?"  But  though  Jacob 
thought  proper  to  reprimand  his  son  Joseph 
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A  osehd  dhsed 

his  brethien  (notwithstandmg  the  reprimand 
given  him  by  his  father),  instead  of  their 
hatred  being  abated,  they  grew  every  day 
more  and  more  esasperated  ;  so  that  they 
resolved  at  length  to  cut  him  off,  and  only 
waited  for  a  convenient  opportunity  for 
effecting  their  purposes. 

Some  thus  after  this,  Jacob,  having  pur- 
chased some  land  near  Shechem,  sent  all  hia 


"  This  party-colorett    tnnic   of  Joseph    has 
occasioaed  some  speculation;  but  it  would  a 
that  the  real  point  of  interest  has  not  been  noti< 
It  would  be  desirable  to  know  whether  the 
of  interweaving  a  piece  in  varions  colors  wai 
this  time  discovered  or  not.    Judging  from  the 
information  which  this  text  gives,  it  wodd  seem 
not;  tor  the  word  which  is  constantly  rendered 
"colors"  may,  as  in  tlie  marginal  reading,  with 
more  than  equal  propriety  be  rendered  "pieces;" 
which  makes  it  probable  that  the  agreeable  effect 
resulting  from  a  combination  of  colors  was  ob- 
tained By  patchwork  in  the  first  instance,  and 
in  after  times  by  being  wrought  with  a  needle. 
The  value  and  distinction  attached  to  snch  varie- 
gated dresses  show  that  they  were  not  common, 
and  were  worked   by  some   elaborate    process. 
This  continued  lung  after     In  the  time  or  David, 


Bucli  a  dress  was  a  distinction  for  a  king's  daugh- 
ter (a  Samuel  xiii.  18) ;  and  in  Judges  y.  30.  «-e 
see  ladies  anticipating  the  return  of  a  victorious 
general  with  "  a  prey  of  divere  colors,  of  divers 
colors  of  needlework  on  both  sides."  We  may, 
therefore,  infer  that  in  these  times  people  gone- 
rally  did  not  wear  variegated  dresses,  tho  common 
use  of  which  must  have  been  consequent  on  the 
discovery  of  the  art  of  interweaving  a  varr^ated 
pattern  in  the  original  texture,  or  of  printing  it 
subseqiteutly.  The  most  remarkable  illustration 
of  this  text  which  we  have  seen  is  given  by  Mr. 
Boherls,  who  states  that  in  India  it  is  customary 
to  invest  a  beautiful  or  favorite  child  with  "  acoat 
of  many  colors,"  consisting  of  crimson,  purple, 
and  other  colors,  which  are  often  tastefnilj  lewed 
together. 
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sons  (Joseph  excepted)  to  keep  their  flocks 
there.  After  being  absent  a  long  time,  and 
no  intelligence  received  of  them  bj  Jacob, 
he  was  very  anxious  for  their  welfare,  fear- 
ing lest  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  should 
levenge  on  them  the  loss  of  their  countrymeo, 
who  hud  been  pnt  to  death  by  Jacob's  sons. 
To  remove  the^  disagreeable  appi'ebensions, 
he  ordered  Joseph  lo  go  to  Shechem,  and 
inquii'e  after  the  health  and  welfai'e  of  his 
hrelJiren,  and  retura  with  all  convenient 
espedition, 

Joseph,  in  obedience  to  his  father's  com- 
mands, set  out  for  Shechem,  which  was 
aliout  sisty  miles  distant  from  the  place 
where  his  father  now  dwelt.  When  he 
came  within  some  distance  of  Shechem,  he 
happened  to  meet  a  stranger,  of  whom  he 
made  inquiry  after  his  brethren.  The  stran- 
ger told  him  they  had  removed  from  She- 
chem some  time,  and  were  gone  to  a  place 
called  Dothan,*  Joseph  accordingly  has- 
tened lo  Dothan ;  and  no  sooner  did  his 
brethren  see  him  approaching  than  their  old 
malice  revived,  and  they  determined  to  em- 
brace this  opportunity  of  destroying  liim. 
"  Behold  "  (says  one  of  them  to  the  rest), 
"this  dreamer  conieth.  Gome  now,  there- 
foi-e,  and  let  us  slay  him,  and  cast  him  into 
some  pit,  and  we  will  say  some  evil  beast 
has  duvoui-ed  him ;  and  we  shall  see  what 
will  become  of  his  dreams." 


This  horrid  design  would  eertainiy  have 
been  carried  into  execution  had  it  not  been 
fur  the  interposition  of  Reuben,  who  used 
most  forcible  arguments  to  dissuade 
them  from  imbruing  their  bands  in  the 
blood  of  their  brother.  As  they  were,  how- 
,  determined  to  show  some  instance  of 
their  resentment,  Reuben  proposed  that  they 

aid  cast  Joseph  into  the  next  pit,  with  a 

iign,  no  doubt,  of  taking  him  out  privately 
and  conveying  him  safe  to  bis  father.  This 
proposition  being  approved  of  by  the  rest  of 
the  brethren,  as  soon  as  Joseph  came  up  to 
them  they  immediately  seized  bira,  and,  after 
taking  off  his  party-colored  gannent,  threw 
him  into  a  pit,  wliicli  at  that  lime  happened 
to  be  diy.  As  soon  as  this  was  done  Reu- 
ben withdrew,  in  order  to  contrive  some 
means  for  rescuing  his  brother,  whilo  the 
rest,  insensible  of  remorse  for  the  deed  they 
had  committed,  sat  down  and  regaled  them- 
selves with  such  provisions  as  the  place 
afforded.  They  were  satisfied  in  their 
minds  that  their  base  ends  wo  ild  soon  be 
answered,  and  that  Joseph  musi  inevitably 
perish  in  the  pit  for  the  want  of  food.  But 
the  eye  of  Omnipotence  beheld  his  distress, 
and  interposed  in  his  behalf;  for  as  Reuben 
had  already  been  the  means  of  preventing 
his  immediate  death,  so  Judah  now  became 
the  means  of  delivering  him  out  of  the  pit. 

It  happened  that  while  ihey  wei-e  regal- 


"  This  pluce  is  mentiuned  a 
3  Klii)^  vi,  13-[5.  Euscbiiid  sity 
miles  south  of  Sninaria.    That  it 


text.    WhatiB 

Joseph  wax  i:ast  ia  an  exhausted 
voir,  ill  which  the  rain-water  is  collected,  and 
of  which  there  are  many  in  Palestine,  Many  of 
them  are  found  to  be  empty  in  snmmer,  the 
supjily  of  watisr  they  contain  being  often  soon 
extiaiistcd.  l>r,  Richardson  thus  mentiona  the 
place  wliich  id  pointeit  out  as  the  scene  of  the 
affair  recordeil  in  tliia  chapter ;  "  Having  cleared 
tlie  intricate  dofilea  of  ihis  part  of  the  country, 
we  MI  uix>n  an  extensive  open  field  which  bore 
an  Sinndant  crop  of  tiiistles,  and  on  which  several 
herds  of  blact  cattle  were  fCTding.  This,  by 
Bome,  is  supposed  to  be  the  scene  of  the  infamona 
conspiracy  of  which  the  liberty  of  Joseph 
lemporarv  victim.  A  little  farther  on  we  arrived 
at  tiib  VoussouiT,  or  the  pit  into  which  Joseph 
was  cast  by  his  brethrun,  being  a  ride  of  three 
hours  and  forty  minnlcs  from  Mensnra.  Here 
there  is  a,  ]arge  Khan  for  the  accommodation  of 
travellevs,  and  a  well  of  very  excellent  water,  and 
a  very  comfortable  oratory  for  a  Mussniman  to 
pray  'in."  This  place  is  aliont  two  and  a  half 
or  three  davi'  journey  from  Shechem,  which  is 
nearly  eqaai  to  the  distance  between  Hebron  and 
Sbtehcm ;  so  tiiat  the  liibUiaee  from  Hebron 


Dothan,  if  this  be  Dothan,  was  alont  five  or 
six  days'  iourncy,  which,  as  Dr.  llichardson 
observes,  "  is  a  long  way  for  the  sons  of  Jacob 
to  [-o  to  feed  their  herds',  and  a  still  further  way 
for  a  solitary  voufh  like  Joseph  to  be  sent  in 
quest  of  them.*'  But  we  do  not  consider  this 
distance  too  great,  parlicalarly  as  we  know  the 
place  was  somewhere  beyond  Shechem.  Indeed 
the  doctor  liimself  admits  that  it  is  a  y-ity  likely 
place,  partienlarly  as  it  lies  in  what  is  eiill  one 
of  the  principal  roads  from  the  Haonran  and 
Mount  Gilead  to  Ejtvpt,  Spcakinc  of  the  same 
neighborhood  (Hablo'us  or  Shechem),  Dr,  Clarke 
sajB  r  "  Alon^  the  valley  we  beheld  a  eom]iftny 
of  Ishmuelites  coming  ftom  Gilead,  as  in  the  days 
of  Beulien  and  Judah, 'with  their  camels,  hear- 
ing spicery,  and  balm,  and  myrrh,'  who  would 
Biladly  have  parchascd  another  Joseph  of  his 
brelb'rcn,  and  conveyed  him  as  a  slave  to  some 
Potipbar  in  Egypt. '  Upon  the  hills  around,  flocks 
and  Iierda  were  tieding  as  of  old ;  nor,  in  the 
simple  garb  of  the  shepherds  of  Hamaria,  was 
there  any  thing  to  contradict  the  iir~'' ■ -- 


iiig  after  bis  arrival  at  Nablous,  he  n...   . 
coming  from  Grand  Cairo,  and  noticed  othen 
reposing  in  the  large  olive  plantations  near  thi 
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mg  tliemaelvos  fhey  espied  at  ; 
cai  ivju  f  lahniaelitca  whu  we 
from  Mount  Uilcad  into  ^gyp 


distance  a,  ind  other  merchandise.*  The  sight  of 
B  tiaielling  tliese  furnished  Judah  with  a  thouglit  in 
with  spices    what  maimer  he  might  secure  his  brother 


"  Miduinites  bemj;  also  meniioned  as  denomi- 
nating tills  company,  we  may  infer  that  it  vaa  a 
mixed  cararnii,  imd  principally  composed  of 
IslimaelitBa  and  Midianiies.  We  might  call 
thetn  generally  "  Arabiaiw,"  as  the  Chaldec  does. 
"Hon;,"  says  Dr.  Vincent,  "upon  opening  the 
oldest  biseorj  in  the  world,  we  lind  the  Ishmael- 
iles  from  Gilead  conducting  a  caravan  loaded 
with  the  spicas  of  India,  the  balaain  and  myrrh 
of  Hadramiiut ;  and  in  the  regular  coarse  ol  tb:ii- 
traffic  proceeding  to  Egypt  for  a  miu'kct.  The 
date  of  this  transaction  ia  more  than  seventeen 
centnries  l>Bfore  tiie  Christian  era,  and  notwith- 
standing its  antiquity,  it  hs^  all  the  gennino 
features  of  a  caravan  croaaing  the  Desert  at  the 
present  hour."  ICommeree  and  Nnvigation  of 
thu  Ancienta,  vol.  ii.,  p.  S63.)  We  cannot  at 
this  moiucnl  entor  into  the  qneslion,  which  Dr. 
Yincenl;  assumes,  that  the  Arabians  had  already 
become  the  medium  of  communication  between 
India  and  Eji;ypt.  As  Che  subject  divides  Itself 
into  two  parts,  the  cj>mmeree  of  the  Araliiana 
and  that  of  the  Egypdans,  wo  postpone  the  for- 
mer, and  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  remarks  on 
the  latter.  Dr.  Vincent  calls  the  Egyptians,  with 
great  propriety,  the  Chineso  of  antiquity 
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I  snbjcot  for  very  interesting 
present  text  we  see  a  caravan  of  foreigners  pro- 
ceedhig  to  Egypt,  their  ciiinels  laden  with  articles 
of  luxury ;  wlience  it  is  an  obvious  infi^renco  that 
Egypt  had  then  become  whacitiaalwaya recorded 
lo  have  l»en,  the  centre  of  a  most  extensive  hind 
commerce:  —  tiie  great  emporium  to  which  tlio 
merchants  brought  gold,  ivory,  and  slaves  from 
Kthiopiu,  incense  from  Araliiu,  spiues  IVvin  India, 
and  ivine  from  Phcenitia  and  Groeco:  for  which 
Egypt  gave  in  esehange  its  com,  its  manu- 
foetures  of  tine  linen,  its  roliej,  and  its  carpets. 
In  aflcr-times,  the  merchants  of  the  west,  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  resorted  10  Egypt  for  its  own 
products,  and  for  the  goods  brought  thither  by 
the  oriental  merchants.  But  none  of  this  was 
done  by  Egyptians  themselves.  We  never,  cithoi' 
in  ancient  or  modem  times,  read  of  Bgyplian 
caravans.  This  doubtless  arose  in  a  great  degree 
from  the  aversion  which  (in  common  with  all 
people  who  observe  a  certain  diet  and  mode  of  liic 
prescribed  by  religion)  they  entertained  to  any 
intercourse  with  strangers,  and  which  reminds  us 
continually  of  therestnctivepolicyof  the  Japanese 
in  some  respects,  and  of  the  religions  pr^iidices  of 
Hindoos  and  strict  Mohammedans.  Thus,  it  was 
a  masim  among  the  Egyptians  not  to  leave  their 
own  country,  and  we  have  ample  evidence  that 
they  rarely  did  so,  except  in  atiendance  upon  the 
wars  and  expeditions  of  their  sovereigns,  even 
when  their  restrictive  policy  and  peculiar  customs 
became  relaxed  under  tue  Greek  and  Boinan  rniers 
of  the  country.  "They  waited,"  says  (Soguet, 
after  Strabo,  "  till  other  nations  brought  them 
the  things  they  stood  in  need  of,  and  thoy  did  this 
inch  the  more  tranquillitv,  as  the  great  fertility 
of  their  country  in  those  times  left  tfcm  few  things 
tc  desire.    It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  a  pcopli 


of  such  principles  did  not  apply  themselves  to 
navigation  until  very  late."  Besides,  the  Egyp- 
tians bad  a  religious  aversion  to  the  sea,  and  con- 
sidered all  those  as  impious  and  dcgruded  who 
embarked  upon  it.  The  sea  waa,  in  their  view, 
an  emblem  of  the  evil  being  (Typhon),  the  im- 
placable enemy  of  Osiris ;  and  the  aversion  of  the 
priests  in  particular  was  so  strong,  that  they 
carefully  kept  mnriDcm  at  a  distance,  even  when 
the  rest  of  the  nation  began  to  pay  some  actun- 
lion  to  sea-affiiirs.  But  besides  their  religious 
hatred  to  the  sea,  and  political  aversion  to  stran- 
gers, other  causes  coucnri'ed  in  preventing  the  cul- 
tivation of  maritime  commerce  by  the  Egyptians. 
The  country  produces  no  wood  snitablo  for  the 
constrnction  ol'  vessels.  Therefore,  when  the 
later  Egyptians  and  the  Greek  sovereign*  liegiin 
to  attend  m  nnrigation,  they  could  not  lit  out  a 
ijeet  till  they  luid  obtained  a  command  over  the 
foruats  X)f  Phceniciu,  which  gave  occasion  to  bloody 
wars  between  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Selcucidai 
lor  the  possession  of  those  countries.  The  un- 
heallhiness  of  the  Egypttun  coast,  end  the  paucity 
of  good  harbors,  may  also  be  num!>ered  among 
the  circumstances  wliii-h  operated,  with  others,  in 
preventinj>  ntlention  to  maritime  efliiirs.  Store- 
over,  all  the  nations  who  in  those  times  traded  in 
the  Mcdituvrnneau  were  also  pirates,  who  made  it 
a  particular  branch  of  their  business  to  kidnap 
men  from  tiie  coasts ;  and  it  was  therefore  natural 
tliat  a  people  who  hod  no  vessels  with  which  to 
oppose  them  or  retaliuCe  upon  them,  should  alfow 
them  no  pretence  fo  land  npon  their  shores. 

The  indifference  of  the  Egyptians  to  foreign 
commerce  is  demonstrated  by  the  lact  that  they 
abandoned  the  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea  to  what- 
ever people  cared  to  exercise  it;  They  allowed 
the  Fhtenicians,  the  Edomites,  the  Jews,  the 
Syrians,  successively,  to  have  fleets  there  and 
maritime  stations  on  its  shores.  It  was  not  until 
toward  the  termination  of  the  national  independ- 
ence that  the  sovereigns  of  Egypt  began  to  turn 
their  attention  to  such  matters.  The  parts  of 
Xuwer  Egypt  were  ultimately  opened  to  the 
Fhcenicians  and  Greeks,  by  Fsammeticus,  about 
638  years  a.  c.  His  son,  ^echo,  for  the  purpose 
uf  facilitating  commerce,  attempted  lo  unite  the 
Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea,  by  means  of  a  canal 
from  the  Kile ;  but  desisted  afler  having  lost 
100,000  workmen.  This  work  was  completed  by 
thePersiana,  but  turned  out  to  be  of  httle practical 
benefit,  either  from  the  failure  of  the  eastern 
channd  of  the  Sile,  or  from  being  choked  by  the 
sands  drifted  irom  the  desert.  Failing  in  this 
project,  Necho  conCrired  to  pay  great  attention 
to  nav^Tion.  Be  caused  ships  to  be  built  both 
on  the  Mediterranean  and  Ued  Sea,  and  inlcrestcd 
himself  in  maritime  discovery,  with  a  view  to  ihe 
extension  of  the  commercial  relations  of  Egypt. 
He  sent  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  those  Pbo;ni- 
cian  mariners  who  effected  the  famous  cirrtira- 
navigation  of  Africa,  sulirig  from  the  Red  Sea, 
and,  after   doubling  the   Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
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Joseph  from  certdn  death,  and  at  the  i 
time  answer  their  ends  by  getting 
totally  removed.  As  the  caravan 
proacned,  he  urged  the  iniquity  of  being 
inslrumental  ia  the  destruction  of  their  own 
brother,  by  which  they  would  contract  an 
eternal  stain  of  gailt.  He  therefore  advised 
them  to  seil  him  to  the  Ishmaelitea,  by  which 
means  they  would  not  only  save  his  life,  but 
likewise  promote  their  own  interest.  This 
proposal  being  universally  approved  of,  Jo- 
seph was  takeu  out  of  the  pit,  and  sold  to 
themerchantsfortwenty  pieces  of  silver ;  and 
the  merchants,  on  their  arrival  in  E^^pt 
sold  him  again  to  Potipliar,  one  of  th. 
king's  chief  offioera,  ami  captain  of  hiai 
guards. 

Beuben,  who  was  absent  while  this  cir- 
cnmstance  happened,  came  soon  after  to  the 
pit,  in  order  to  assist  his  brother  in  making 
Lis  escape ;  but,  astonished  at  not  finding 
him  there,  he  ran  hastily  to  his  brethren, 
rent  his  clothes,  and  upbraided  himself  as 
the  cause  of  his  being  lost :  ■'  The  child," 
Baid  he,  "  is  not,  and  whither  shall  I  go  ?  " 
In  short,  he  bewailed  himself  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  hLs  brethren,  in  order  to  mitigate 
ma  grief,  told  him  in.  what  manner  they  had 
disposed  of  him;  upon  which  Keuben,  find- 
ing it  impossible  now  to  iwover  him,  joined 
with  the  rest,  in  forming  a  tale  for  their 
fiithor  which  migiit  take  from  thera  all  sas- 
pcion  of  their  balng  instrumental  in  the  loss 
of  his  beloved  Joseph. 

To  efiect  this  purpose,  they  killed  a  kid, 
and  dipping  Joseph  s  coat  into  the  blood, 
took  it  to  then:  father,  telling  him  they  had 
fband  it  in  the  field,  and  were  fearful  it  was 
their  brother's.  "  This,"  saiJ  they,  "  have 
we   found;    know  now  whether  it   be  thy 

The  good  old  patriarch  no  sooner  saw  the 


dearest  proof  of  which  may  htt  fonnd  in  the  fnct, 
that  in  tlio  reign  of  Neeho's  grandson,  Apnea, 
the  Effvptian  fleet  ventnred  to  give  battle,  and 
actnally  defeated  so  experienced  a,  naval  power  as 
that  of  the  Phteniciang. 

After  all,  the  Egyptians  were  not  themaelTes 
a  people  addicted  to  maritime  comracree.  The 
Greek  rulera  of  Egypt  indeed  changed  the  entire 
system  of  Egyptian  trade,  and  the  new-  capital, 
Alexandria,  became  the  tirat  mart  of  the  world, 
while  the  ancient  inland  capitals,  which  haii  arisen 
under  the  former  system,  snnb  into  insi^rnifleance. 
Bnt  it  was  the  Greeks  of  %vpt,  not  the  Egyp- 
tians, who  did  this.  "They  hecamB,"  says  Dr. 
Vincent,  "  the  carriers  of  the  Mediten-.mean,  as 
well  as   the  agents   factors,  and   importers   of 


coat,  than  he  was  convinced  to  whom  it  be- 
longed, and  not  suspecting  that  any  human 
hand  could  be  guilty  of  such  en  unnatural 
cruelty  as  to  murder  him,  concluded  that  he 
had  been  unhappily  devoured  by  some  wild 
beast.  This  loss  was  the  most  severe  he 
had  ever  sustmned.  When  his  beloved 
Kachel  died,  it  was  in  a  natural  way ;  but 
Joseph  (according  to  his  present  apprehen- 
sion) is,  by  a  savage  animal,  baroarously 
torn  in  pieces  before  his  time.  His  giief, 
therefore,  knew  no  bounds ;  he  rent  his 
clothes,  put  on  sackcloth,  and  mourned  for 
bis  beloved  son  many  days  ;  nay,  so  exces- 
.live  was  his  affliction,  that  when  his  children 
in  general  endeavored  to  comfoil;  him,  it 
availed  nothing,  and  ail  tbo  answer  he  made 
them  was,  tliat  he  conld  only  cease  to  mourn 
when  he  should  fo.'low  hiiu  in  tbo  path  of 
mortality. 

In  conformity  to  the  aacred  historian,  we 
must  here  make  a  short  digression  from  the 
ftirther  d'ansactions  of  Joseph,  in  order  to 
admit  some  occurrences  which  are  materially 
connected  with  the  history,  and,  therefore, 
must  not  be  suffered  to  pass  unnoticed.* 

Some  time  before  Joseph  was  sold  into 
E;vypt,  Judah  (his  father's  son  by  Leali), 
who  had  been  the  means  of  saving  his 
brother's  lifc,  married  a  Cannanitish  woman, 
named  Sliuah,  by  whom  ho  had  three  sons, 
viz.,Er,  Onan,  and  Shekh. 

In  process  of  time,  when  Er,  his  eldest 
son,  gi'ew  up  to  years  of  mntniity,  he  took 
him  a  wife  whose  name  was  Tamar ;  but 
Er,  being  naturally  of  a  very  wicked  dispo- 
sition, the  Almighty  was  pleased  to  cut  him 
off  before  he  had  any  children  by  hia  wife. 
Ill  consequence  of  this,  Judah  (agreeably  to 
the  custom  of  the  country^  advised  Onan, 
his  second  son,  to  marry  his  brother's  widow 
in  oi-der  to  preserve  the  succession  of  his 


oriental  produce:  and  so  wise  was  the  new  policy, 
and  so  deep  had  it  taken  root,  thai  the  Romana, 
npon  the  subjection  of  Eaypt,  found  it  more  ex- 
pedient to  leave  Alexandria  in  possession  of  its 
privilege«,  than  to  alter  the  coarse  of  trEidc,  or 
occnpy  it  theraselvea,"  {The  facts  comliincd  in 
this  aketch  of  Egyptiiin  trade,  &e.,  have  betin 
drawn  from  the  works  of  Vincent,  Heeren,  Rey- 
nier,  Goguet,  Rennel,  and  Hales.) 

*  Thongh  the  past  and  fbllowinq^  events  seem 
to  be  connected  by  the  sacred  wrifr,  yet  the  mar- 
riage of  Judah  certainlv  took  place  lone;  before 
Joseph  was  soM  into  Esypt;  and,  in  all  I'roHi- 
bility,  a  short  time  after  Jacob's  return  Irom  his 
nncte  Labait. 
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^HTiily,  Onan  seemingly  obeyed  his  fether'a 
orders,  but  not  brooking  the  thoughts  that 
any  of  his  children  should  inherit  his 
brother's  name  (wliich  must  have  been  the 
case  had  Tamar  borne  him  any)  lie  took  a 
very  wicked  method  of  avoiding  it,  for  which 
offence  he  was  (as  his  brotber  nad  been  be- 
fore him)  punislied  with  sudden  death, 

Shelah,  the  third  son,  being  as  yet  t«o 
young  for  marriiige,  Judidi  desired  his 
daughter-in-law  Tamar  to  retire  to  her  fa- 
ther's house,  and  there  remain  a  widow,  till 
his  SOD  became  of  proper  age,  at  which  time 
he  would  make  him  ber  husband. 

Tamar  obeyed  her  falher-in-law's  com- 
mands, and  wailed  till  Shelah  was  come  fo 
man's  estate;  but  finding  no  signs  of  his 


Dg    o  f  Ifi    his  t 


in  the  pubht  vrnyi 

h  a  vi^l,  in  order  to 

le  assert  that  the  vei 

those  used  by  modest  ' 


itnd  covereil  their  faces 
onceal  theirinttimy;  and 
i  they  ivore  dijfereii  from 
Tamar  assumeiJ 


Unit  characier,  most  nroliably,  to  engsEre  Shelali, 
vlio  wfts  her  betrolluHl  husbnnd.  and  who  she 
might  esiipct  would  comi;  with  his  father;  but, 


Shuah,  Judah's  wife,  bad  been  some  time 
dead  and  as  soon  as  the  usual  tune  of  mouin 
ing  was  expired  he  went  accompanied  ly  a 
particular  fiiend  to  fimnath  in  order  to 
partici[}ate  in  the  acoui&tomed  aiiiu  tmenta 
of  sheij  sheaiing 

Tamar    haiing  received   previous  intelh 


gi'nce  of  1  n  mtended  escttrsi  n  ind  the 
iiiiic  ct  his  going  threw  oft  her  widows 
habit  an  I  dre'-tirrg  herself  like  a  courlCBan, 
-he  threw  i  led  '  oier  het  face  and  then 
placed  hei-elf  between  two  wsya  thrcugh 
one  of  which  'he  knew  Judah  mu-^t  neces- 
=arily  pass  in  his  road  to  Timnath 

4s  soon  as  Judah  saw  her  he  took  her  to 
1)0  what  slie  appeared,  and  accordingly,  in  a 
very  familiar  maDucr,  paid  his  addresses  to 
her.  Previous,  however,  to  any  further 
intimacy,  she  insisted  upon  having  some 
reward  for  her  compliance,  which  he  readily 
agreed  to,  and  promised  to  send  her  a  bid ; 
but  she  having  a  further  design  upon  him 
demanded  a  pledge  for  the  performance  of 
his  promise,  which  was,  his  signet.f  his 
bracelet,  and  his  staff.  Judah  readily 
complying  with  this  request,  th\,y  retired 
together,  the  consequence  of  which  was  that 
Tainar  soon  after  proved  with  child. 

Agreeably  to  the  promise  made  by  Judah 

being  disappointed  of  him  eht  (trniilied  Judnh  in 
order  lo  he  again  taken  inlo  the  family 

t  The  word  here  traualaced  a  signet  shonM 
have  been  a  ring,  which  oinnments  were  thtn 
worn  according  to  ibeir  diflferent  ranks  At  that 
time  tiiere  couM  be  no  occasion  for  signets  it 
being  most  probable  thnt  wnting  was  not  then 
known.  By  the  word  hrarrtrta  is  (Tpnerilly  nnder 
stood  afiird'leof  twi-ted  ulk  which  either  hung 
from  the  neek,  or  was  fkstened  round  the  waist 
iuniuwhat  in  the  form  of  a  cliild's  sash. 
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to  Tamar,  previous  to  their  intercourse,  the 
former  sent  liis  friend  Hirah  (for  that 
bis  name)  with  a,  liid  to  i-edeern  his  plei 
bub  when  he  cume  to  the  place  the  wo 
V38  gone,  nor  could  he,  upoo  the  atriutest 
inquiry,  learn  that  iiity  such  person  as  he 
described  had  ever  been  there.  This  cir- 
cumstance greatly  perplexed  Judah,  who, 
upon  cool  reflection,  thought  it  most  prudent 
to  let  her  go  with  the  pledges,  feaiing,  if  he 
should  make  further  search  after  her,  it 
might  injure  his  re])utation. 

About  three  months  after  this,  Judah  re- 
oeived  intelligence  that  his  daughtei-in-law 
had  played  the  harlot,  and  that  she  was  cer- 
tainly with  child.  Enraged  at  her  incon- 
tinetioe,  he  ordered  her  to  he  brought  forth, 
and,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  countiy, 
be  publicly  burnt.* 

Tainar,  instead  of  being  alarmed  at  thid 
dreadful  sentence  pronounced  against  her, 
only  sent  the  pledges  to  Judah,  and  with 
them  tlus  messi^^e :  "  Tliat  tiio  man  to 
whom  those  lielonged  was  the  very  person 
by  whom  she  was  with  child." 

Judah,  struck  with  confusion  at  the  sight 
of  the  pledge  he  so  well  knew,  and  reflect- 
ing on  the  injury  he  had  done  Tanjiir  in  not 
t\iTfillin^  the  promise  of  ^ving  her  his  eon 
in  niamage,  ackoowledgcd  her  to  be  less 
culpable  in  the  whole  alTair  than  himself. 
"  She  hath,"  said  he,  "  been  more  righteous 
than  I."t  Tamar's  ends  were  answered  in 
this  stratagem,  for  Judah  iiuniediately  took 
her  home  to  his  house,  but  never  after  had 
any  intercourse  with  her. 

When  the  time  of  Tamar's  deUvery 
came,  she  was  brought  to  Ixid  of  twins, 
whose  Mrths  were  attended  with  these  singu- 
lar ciroumatances.  One  of  them  having 
put  forth  his  hand,  the  midwife  immediatelj 
tied  around  it  a  scarlet  thread,  in  oidur  to 
distinguish  bim  aa  the  first-born ;  but  the 
child  naving  withdrawn  its  hand,  the  other 
made  its  way,  and  catne  first  into  the  world. 
This  occasioned  his  name  to  he  called 
PbarcB,  which  signifies  "  breaking  fotth  :  " 


*  It  may  appear  strange  that  Judnh  ahonlci 
have  such  autlioritj  as  to  order  this  pnnishraent 
to  be  inflicted  on  his  danfrhtcr-in-law  Tamar. 
But  it  is  to  bo  ot)sccvGd  thnc  the  ancienCs  supposed 
every  man  to  bo  judge  or  chief  magistrate  in  his 
own  family ;  so  tliat,  though  Tamar  was  a  Oa- 
naanice,  vet,  as  she  married  into  Judah's  family, 
and  brought  diaip'ace  upon  it,  she  necessarily  lay 
under  the  cognizance  of  him,  wfio  mny  he  sup- 
posed, from  what  followed,  to  liave  suspended 


the  Other  was  called  Zarah  which  implies 
"  lie  ariseth,"  alluding  to  the  sign  he  gave 
of  his  coming,  by  putting  forth  his  hand. 

What  fuither  circumstances  occurred, 
after  this,  relative  to  Tamar,  we  are  not  in- 
formed ;  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  tiiat 
she  continued  the  remainder  of  her  life  in 
the  house  of  Judah,  and  that  she  lived  the 
whole  time  iu  a  state  of  widowhood. 

Having,  with  the  sacred  historian,  men- 
tioned the  before-mentioned  particulars  rela- 
tive to  Judah  and  his  family,  we  shall,  in 
like  manner,  now  resume  the  histoiy  of 
Joseph,  and  relate  the  various  adventures 
aud  enterprises  that  befell  him  (luring  Ins 
residence  in  Kgypt. 

From  the  tmie  that  Joseph  had  first  ad- 
inissiou  into  Pottphar's  family,  he  conducted 
himself  with  the  greatest  diligence  and  tidel- 
ity.  By  his  foithful  services  he  so  obtained 
the  favor  of  his  master,  that,  after  some 
time,  he  not  only  dismi^ed  him  from  every 
lahonona  employnjent,  but  made  him  super- 
intendent of  his  whole  pivpei-ty  and  com- 
mitted the  charge  of  his  house  solely  to  his 
care  and  dii-ootion. 

Joseph  being  then  appointed  principal 
manager  of  his  master's  aftairs,  botli  within 
doors  and  without,  the  Lord  was  pleased  to 
bestow  a  blessing  on  the  house  of  the  Kgyp- 
;  who,  by  means  of  Joseph,  ilour- 
1  exceedingly,  and  being  sensible  of  tiie 
B  of  bis  very  singiihir  success,  daily  in- 
^ei!  ill  bis  good  officer  toward  bis  iaithr 
ful  servant. 

Tlius  cireunistanced,  Joseph  had  reason 
to  hope  for  a  comfortable  life,  though  sold  to 
elaveiy;  and  to  expect,  in  time,  bis  Iil»rty, 
OS  a  reward  for  his  ti'utb  and  fidelity.  But 
it  pleased  the  Almighty  further  to  exercise 
bis  faith  and  patience,  in  order  to  prepare 
him  for  a  still  brighter  display  of  bis  grace 
and  goodness  toward  his  chosen  people. 

Joseph  was  now  about  twenty-seven  years 
of  a"e,  of  a  comely  form,  beautiful  com- 
plexion, and  winning  deportment.  These 
united  charms  not  only  engaged  the  attea- 


the  sentence,  till  he  had  made  farther  inquiry  into 
the  nature  of  her  ot!bnee. 

t  Ho  does  not  siiy  Taninr  was  more  holy  or 
chaste,  but  more  rig-hteoua  or  just;  that  is,  Jud.th, 
not  keeping  his  promise  in  niarrving  her  to  Slie- 
lah,  provoked  lier  to  lav  this  trap  for  bim,  resolving 
since  he  would  not  let  her  have  children  by  Sbebih, 
she  would  have  them  by  him.  Thus,  though  she 
may  be  deemed  more  wieked  in  the  sijrht  of  God, 
slie  appeareth  more  just  in  the  opinion  of  Judah. 
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tion  but  alw  exeited  the  loTe  of  his  ma'i- 
tetfc  wite  who  when  all  ta«t  tjkeiif  to 
draw  the  juuih  into  an  mdulgeiitu  of  her 
utjUwfut  fliLUit:  fudcd  waa  so  tiied  by  her 
eiger  [tjs  ion  that  ihe  broke  thmugh  everj 
rule  of  decency  and  m  pi  tin  teims  courtetl 
hnn  to  her  bed  But  bow  gieat  was  hei 
eurpnse  when  instead  of  a  ready  compli 
ante  as  ehe  probably  expected  slie  fbnnd 
heiself  not  only  denied  but  likewise 
sc\eiely  repnmanded  for  her  dia&olute  wid 
ill  gal  paofliun '  Bflhold  said  he  my 
luasiLi  Wktte  h  nut  what  i'*  with  me  in  the 


house,  and  lie  hath  committed  all  that  he 
bath  to  my  hand.  There  is  none  greater  in 
this  house  than  I;  neither  hath  he  kept 
back  any  thing  fi'oni  me,  but  thee,  because 
thou  art  hia  wife  :  how  then  can  I  do  this 
great  wickedness,  and  sin  against  God^  "" 
But  this  repulse,  sutSeient  to  have  filled 
with  shame  a  mind  not  enliiely  lost  to  honor 
and  virtue,  had  no  efiect  on  this  lewd  wo- 
man, who  determined  still,  if  possible,  to 
obtain  her  ends.  After  making  several 
other  fraitlesa  attempts,  at  length  a  favui-able 
opportunity   oliered   for  accompiisbiiig   lier 


wishes.  It  happened  one  day  that  Potiphar 
waa  engaged  abroad  on  some  particuhir 
business,  and  all  the  servants,  except  Jo- 
seph, were  employed  about  their  work  in 
the  adjoining  fields.     In  the  course  of  the 


*  This  answer  was  truly  noble,  and  is  highly 
worthy  of  imilation  r  it  speaks  a  mind  wtioso  pas- 
sions are  in  anbjection  lo  the  ruling  principle  of 
reason  and  conscience ;  a  mind  that  hud  the  raoBt 
delicatcscntimentsof  honor,  and  the  most  lively 
impressions  of  religion.  Hia  honest  heart  startles 
at  the  thougiht  of  comniilting  so  teal  a  crime  aa 
adultery  ;  and  the  intrrstitiide  nnd  brench  of  tmat 
with  which  it  would  have  been  accompanied  in 
him,  prexent  it  to  his  mind  in  the  blackest  colors; 
so  that  these  virtuons  sentiments  conenrring  with 
his  awful  rcTcrenco  of  the  Supreme  Beinit,  who 
beholds  and  jndfres  all  the  actions  of  the  sons  of 
men,  enalled  him  to  repel  this  violent  assault 


day  (having  properly  prepared  herself  for 
the  purpose)  Joae|)h's  niistiess  called  him  to 
her  apartment,  wliieh  be  had  no  sooner 
entered  tlian  she  addressed  herself  to  him  in 
a  language  calculated  to  steal  the  soul  from 


with  the  utmost  horror  and  indiKoation.  This 
is  an  example  of  the  greatest  probity  and  inflexi- 
ble intefri'ity ;  an  example  morihy  of  the  hi(>h«at 
commendation.  Joseph  was  ihen  a  servant  in  a 
straiiRe  connlry  ;  he  was  icmptcd  by  an  impei'ious 
woman  ;  if  he  complied,  he  would  be  sure  of  con- 
cealment  and  rewHrds ;  ho  would  lie  sure  to  enjoy 
his  place,  and  be  advanced ;  if  ho  resisted,  he  must 
expect  to  he  accused  and  treated  as  a  criminal, 
be  deprived  of  his  place,  of  his  liberty,  of  his  fume, 
and  perhaps  of  his  life  too.  These  are  weighty 
considerations;  blithe  prefers  chains,  ignominy, 
and  even  death  itself,  lo  the  crime  of  committing 
so  heinoaa  an  action,  aivl  si'nni'iur  at/aiaat  God. 
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virtae,  and  melt  the  coldest  contlaeiice  into 
tlie  warmest  desires.  But  Joseph's  in- 
tegi-ity  was  not  to  be  shiiken.  Though  her 
arguments  were  enforced  with  all  the  bJand- 
ishiiients  of  art,  they  mode  not  the  least 
impression  on  him.  On  the  cootrarj,  he  again 
expostulated  with  her  on  the  heinousness  of 
the  crime,  begging  her  not  to  desira  him  to 
commit  an  act  which  must  be  destructive  to 
him  and  disgraceful  to  her.  But  all  his 
reasonings  were  of  none  effect ;  instead  of  her 
passion  oeing  allayed  it  was  further  in- 
flamed, and  at  length,  bieakmg  through  all 
decency,  she  caught  him  by  his  cloak,  and 
attempted  to  compel    him    to  com^iliance 


Hf  afrnggk'd  with  his  mistress  for  so\m 
time,  and  findmg  he  had  no  other  way  o1 
escaping,  he  elipped  himself  fiom  his  gar 
ment,  which  he  left  in  her  hand,  and  precipi 
lately  Hod 


Firtd  with  resentment  at  the 
indi^nitj  and  fearful  of  the  disgrace  that 
would  att  nd  the  discovery  of  her  shameful 
passion,  she  resolved  to  shield  herself  by  lay- 


ing a  malicious  accusation  against  Joseph. 
Accordingly,  she  be^n  by  making  a  most 
horrid  outcry,  which  immediately  bi-ought  in 
aU  the  servanis  who  were  within  Jieaiing  to 
her  assistance.  As  soon  as  they  entered  the 
room  she  showed  them  Joseph's  cloak,  and 
at  the  same  time  thus  vehemently  exckuned : 
"See,"  said  she,  "Le  hath  brought  in  a 
Hebrew  unto  us  to  mock  us :  he  came  in 
unto  me  to  lie  with  me."  And  further  to 
engage  them  in  her  cause  when  the  affiiir 
should  come  to  examination,  she  craftily 
added :  "  And  I  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
and  when  he  heard  it,  he  left  his  garment 
wiih  me  and  fled."  Having  then  prepared 
the  servants  to  confirm  her  declaration,  she 
laid  the  cloak  by  her,  in  oider  to  produce  it 
d^  an  evidence  again'*  Joseph  when  his 
master  should  return. 

By  the  time  Potiphar  came  home  she  had 
dressed  up  the  story  so  well  and  expiessed 
the  pretended  indignity  put  upon  her  by  the 
Hebrew*  servant  (as  she  called  him)  with 
suvh  an  air  of  i-esentment,  that  he  made  no 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  her  tale.  The  credu- 
\iia»  husband,  little  snspecting  his  wife's 
treachery,  was  particularly  prepassessed  with 
the  ciroumst-ance  of  the  cloak,  and  tbei'efore, 
without  making  the  least  inquiry  into  the 
iiiurits  of  the  cause,  immudiately  committed 
Josepli  to  the  king's  prison. 

Tiiough  the  innocent  Jusepli  was  thus 
peifiocuted,  in  conser[ueni«  of  his  base  and 
treacherous  mistress,  and  wiis  thereby  bereft 
liotb  of  fiiends  and  relations,  yet  he  was  not 
without  thnt  divine  Friend  wlio  had  hitheito 
protected  him.  He  bad  not  been  long  in 
prison  before  his  virtuous  and  obliging  de- 
portment gained  him  the  peculiar  favor  of 
tlie  keeper,  insomuch  that  lie  not  only  ID- 
trusted  him  with  the  management  of  the 
affairs  belonging  to  the  prison,  but  also  with 
the  custody  of  the  prisoners  themselves. 

Some  time  after  Joseph's  confinement,  it 
happened  that  two  persons  of  note  [namely, 
the  king's  cup-bearer  and  his  chief  baker) 
were,  for  some  offence  or  other.t  committed 
to  the  same  prison,  and  being  delivered  to 
the  care  of  Joseph,  he  attended  them  in  per- 


*  Slie  diet  not  call  Joseph  by  hia  own  name, 
but  that  of  the  people  to  whom  he  belonjjetl. 
Tills  she  dill  in  order  to  Increase  her  husband's 
rage  against  him,  the  Egyptians  and  Hebrews 
being,  at  this  ti        -  • 


t  Some  authors  ore  of  opinion  that  (he  c 


of  which  these  men  were  accused  was  that  ofhnv- 
Ing  emlnaszled  the  king's  traasnre ;  but  the  Tnr- 
pum  8ay8,  they  had  atlcmpled  to  poison  him 
Whatever  wnre  their  crimes,  they  must  have  bean 
vsry  great  persons  with  respect  to  their  birth ;  for, 
according  to  Diodonis  Sieulus,  none  but  ihe  sons 
of  the  cbict  priests  were  admitted  iuto  those  of' 
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80D,  and  by  tliiit  means  an  intimacy  between 
tliem  viaB  eooa  established. 

Joseph,  going  one  morning  to  their  de- 
partment, as  he  was  accustomed  to  do,  fr>uud 
them  both  in  a  very  pensive  and  nwlanclioly 
situation.  On  inquiring  the  cause  of  this 
sudden  change,  they  told  hini  that  each  had 
(the  preceding  niglit)  a  very  extraordinary 
di'eam ;  and  tiafc  they  were  uneasy  on  ac- 
count of  being  in  a  place  where  they  could 
not  have  a  pei'son  ta  interpret  them.  To 
allay  their  superstitious  humor  iu  trusting  to 
diviners  and  soothsayers,  Joseph  told  them 
that  the  intei'pretation  of  dreams  did  not 
depend  upon  rntes  of  art;  but,  if  there  was 
any  eertwnty  in  them,  it  must  proceed  fi-om 
a  divine  intipiration.  Having  said  this,  he 
de^i'cd  that  each  ^ould  relate  the  pai'- 
ticulars  of  what  he  had  dreamed,  and  he 
would  ^ve  them  his  opinion  with  respect  to 
the  interpretation. 

The  cup-bearer  told  his  dream  first,  the 
substance  of  which  was  as  follows;  "That 
in  his  sleep  he  lunuicd  he  saw  a  vine  with 
three  branches,  wiiieh,  all  on  a  sudden,  bud- 
ded, then  blossomed,  and  at  length  brought 
forth  ripe  grapes :  that  he  held  Pharaoh's 
cup  in  his  hand,  pressed  the  juice  into  the 
same,  and  gave  it  to  the  king,  who,  as  usual, 
took  it  and  drank,"  This  dream  Joseph 
interpreted  thus:  "The  threo  branches," 
said  he,  "denote  three  days,  withhi  which 
Pharaoh  will  restoie  theo  to  thy  place,  and 
thou  shall.,  as  usual,  give  him  to  drink,  ac- 
cording to  tha  duties  of  thy  cfSce  "  Ho 
then  tmd  the  cuji-learer  that,  if  his  intei^ 
prelation  proved  ti-ue  he  hoped  he  would 
in  his  prosperity,  rciuemlK,r  hun   and  n  com 


mend  his  case  to  the  king,  since  the  truth 
was,  he  had  been  frauduleTitly  taken  from 
his  own  country,  and  thrown  into  pi'ison, 
without  having  been  guilty  of  the  least 
offence. 

The  baker,  hearing  so  hap])y  sn  interpre- 
tation of  the  cup-beai'er's  dream,  was  ihe 
more  ready  to  relate  his,  which  was  to  this 
effect :  "  That  while,  as  he  thought,  he  had 
on  his  head  three  wicker  baskets,  in  the  up- 
permost of  which  were  several  kinds  of  baked 
meats  for  the  king's  table,  the  bii-ds  came, 
and  ate  them  out  of  the  basket."  The  inter- 
pretation Joseph  gave  of  this  dream  w:is, 
"  tJiat  the  three  baskets  (even  as  the  three 
branches  had  done)  signified  three  days  ;  but 
that,  in  the  space  of  that  time,  the  king, 
having  inquired  into  his  conduct,  and  found 
him  guilty,  would  order  him  to  be  first  be- 
headed, and  afterward  his  tody  to  he  hanged 
on  a  gibbet,  for  the  fowls  of  the  an*  lo  devour 
his  flesh. "  * 

As  Joseph  had  foretold,  so  it  came  to 
pass ;  for,  three  days  after  this,  the  cup-bear- 
er was  restored  and  the  baker  hanged.  The 
cup-bearer,  however,  proved  very  ungiatefiil 
to  Joseph,  iu  not  using  the  least  endeavors 
to  get  his  releasement,  and  be  might  jiroba- 
bly  have  continued  in  piison  the  remiiinder 
of  his  life,  had  it  not  been  for  the  foUowing 
incident. 

When  Joseph  had  been  more  than  two 
years  in  prison,  it  happened  that  Pharaoh 
the  king  had  in  one  night  two  veiy  porten- 
tous dreams,  which  gave  him  the  more  un- 
easiness, because  none  of  the  Egyptian 
Majii  t '"'"""  lis ''"is'^lts'J'li^  next  morning) 
ciuld  gi\c  hini  the  li  ist  explanation  of  their 


meaning.  While  the  king  was  in  this  stite  of 
perplexity  on  account  of  his  dieams    he  ri 


•  Icmnj  apppar  stian^e  that  the  lacrcil  hiato 
rian  should  mention  the  baker  b  bein;;  first  be- 
headed, and  afterward  hanged  But  it  is  lo  1  a 
observed  that  this  prainoe  una  common  at  that 
time.  Hence  Jeremiah  aa*  s  prmcea  v  ere 
banned  np  by  their  hands  Intimalini.  That  their 
beads  had  been  previuu<:l>  ent  ofF  Ste  Lamen 
tattons  V.  IS.    Also  1  &am  x\xi  9  10 


+  The  n 


inicrpreters  of  (irei 


-^•i)^ 


?ei\cd  some  agreeable  int ell igpnce  from  his 
lup-bearer    who     recollecting  Joseph,  told 


were  at  that  time  a  refrular  body  ot  people  in 
Fgypt  and  alwars  consulted  with  reapret  to  their 
pretended  knowledge  of  future  eienta  Their 
method  of  mterpretanon  was  from  an  attentive 
conaideration  oF  the  symbols  or  imaftis  that  ap. 
]ieared  in  the  dream  Thus  the  be»t  thej  conid 
pretend  was  no  mora  than  conjccturB  bnt  they 
ainatsgave  iheir  answers  to  whatcior  iiitestions 
they  were  aaki-d  m  such  ambiguoas  words  that 
thi:/  could  hardly  he  delisted. 
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him  that  while  he  and  the  cliief  baker  were 
under  hia  majesty's  displeasure  in  prison, 
each  of  them,  in  the  same  night,  bad  a  di'eam, 
nbicb  a  young  man,  a  Hebrew,  then  in 
prison  with  them,  interpreted  exactly,  and 
as  the  events  happened ;  and  that,  in  his 
opinion,  he  had  a  talent  that  way  much 
superior  to  any  that  had  been  hitherto 
consulted. 
Pharaoh  was  so  pleased  with  this  intelii- 


genc«,  and  so  ansious  to  have  his  dreams 
explained,  that  he  immediately  despatched  a 
messenger  to  the  pi'ison,  with  orders  to  bring 
Joseph  before  him.  Accordingly,  after  hav- 
ing shaved  himself,  and  put  on  his  best 
attire,  he  left  tiie  prison,  and  being  conducted 
to  the  palaoe,  was  immediately  introduced  to 
the  king,  who,  after  a  short  rime,  related  to 
him  his  dreams  as  follows:  "That,  as  he 
was  walking  on  the  hanks  of  the  nver,*  he 


saw  seven  fat  kine  come  out  of  it,  and 
feed  on  the  meadow ;  after  which  seven 
others,  exceeding  lean,  and  fiightful  to  be- 
hold, came  also  to  the  river,  and  devoured 
the  seven  fat  kine.  That  after  this  he 
dreamed  again,  and  fancied  he  saw  seven 
full  ears  of  com,  pmeeeding  all  from  the 
same  stalk,  which  were,  in  like  manner  with 
4he  kine,  devoured  by  seven  others  that  were 
blasted  and  withered." 

When  the  kin^  had  finished  relating  his 
dreams,  Joseph  (after  giving  him  to  under- 
Btand  that  it  was  by  the  assistance  f  of  Orod 
alone  he  was  enabled  to  be  an  interpreter  of 
drearna)  told  him  "that  the  seven  kine  and 
seven  ears  of  corn  signified  the  same  thing, 
and  the  repetition  of  the  dream  only  denoted 
the  certainty  of  the  event:  that,  there- 
fore, as  the  lean  kine  seemed  to  eat  up  the 
fat,  and  the  withered  ears  of  com  to  consume 
the  full  and  flourishing  ;  so,  after  seven  years 
of  great  plenty,  other  seven  years  of  extreme 
famine  would  succeed,    insomuch    that  the 


*  The  river  here  moationed  was  the  Nile,  so 
much  celebrated  in  ancient  history.  This  river 
hi^  it*  rise  in  Namidis,  and  after  rnnning  many 
miles  northward  throngh  a  country  scorched  with 
the  violent  heat  of  the  sun,  it  enters  Upper  Egypt 
witli  great  force,  and  passes  over  a  cataract  or 
broken  rock.  Hence  it  continues  its  course  still 
north,  and  receiving  the  addition  of  many  other 
rivere,  it  fiilla  over  another  cataract,  and  then 
continncs  its  course  to  the  Lower  Egypt  as  fiir  as 
Grand  Cairo,  after  which  it  divides  itself  into 
three  branches,  and  then  empties  itself  into  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  Once  every  year  it  orer- 
flowB  the  greater  part  of  Lower  Egypt,  and 
from  that  proceeds  either  scarcity  or  plenty. 
If  the  water  rises  loo  higEi,  scarcity  ensues,  be- 
oiuse  it  lies  too  long  on  the  ground;  and  if 
10 


remembrance  ofjilenty  would  be  lost  through 
out  the  land  of  Egypt." 

After  Joseph  had  thu's  interpreted  the 
kind's  dreams,  he  advised  him  to  improve 
the  hints  given  in  them,  by  appointing  some 
wise  and  prudent  person  o\  er  his  whole  king^ 
dom,  who  should  take  care  to  build  granaries 
and  appoint  officers  under  him  in  every  pro- 
\ince,  and  that  these  officers  should  eoDeet 
and  ky  up  a  fifth  part  of  each  plentiful  year's 
produce,  that  a  proper  supply  might  be  bad 
during  the  succeeding  years  of  famine. 

This  careful  and  prudent  advice  was  high- 
ly approved  of  by  the  king,  who,  struck  with 
the  extraordinary  foresight  and  sagacity  of 
Joseph,  ^d  not  long  hesitate  in  fixing  on  the 
person  thus  recommended ;  for,  turning  first 
to  his  sufcgects,  and  then  to  Joseph,  he  thus 
respectively  addressed  them:  "Can  we," 
says  he,  "  find  such  a  one  as  this  is?  a  man 
in  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  is.  Forasmuch 
as  God  has  showed  thee  all  this,  there  is  none 
so  discreet  and  wise  as  tliou  art :  thou  shaili 

too  low,  then  there  is  not  a  sufiicieucy  to  fertilize 

t  The  answer  Joseph  gave  the  king  when  he 
first  asked  Mm  to  interpret  his  dreams  was  ex- 
ceeding modest,  and  much  of  Che  fame  nature 
with  that  given  bv  Daniel  to  IQng  Nebnchadnez- 
zar.  See  IJaniel  ii.  28, 29.  He  elevates  the  mon- 
arch's mind  to  the  first  cause  of  the  dreams  which 
so  troubled  him,  and  enirngea  his  attention  by 
making  him  hone  he  should  give  him  an  answer, 
of  which  God  himself  was  the  author:  "It  is 
not,"  Bays  he,  "  in  me ;  God  shall  give  Pharaoh 
an  answer  of  peace."  Wliich  was  as  much  as  to 
say,  "  I  have  no  more  skill  than  those  already 
consulted;  from  God  alone  the  interpretation 
must  proceed;  and  ha,  I  trust,  will  give  a  iavo& 
able  oae  to  your  dreams." 
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be  over  my  liouso ;  and  according  to  tliy 
word  slial!  all  my  people  bo  ruled  :  only  in 
the  throne  will  I  be  greater  than  thou." 

Having  euid  this,  Pharanh  appointed  Jo- 
seph his  depnty  over  the  land  of  Egypt,  and 
immediately  invested  him  with  the  ensigns  of 
that  high  station.  He  took  the  ring  trom 
his  own  finger,  and  put  it  on  Joseph's  ;  caused 
hiin  to  be  clothed  in  a  robe  of  line  linen,  and 
put  a  golden  chain  about  his  neck.  He  or- 
dered him  to  ride  in  the  chariot  nest  to  his ;  and 
that  wherever  he  went  heralds  should  go 
before,  to  gire  notice  of  his  coming  to  the 
people,  who  should  show  their  subjection  to 
him  by  bending  the  knee  as  he  passed. 

Pharaoh  having  thus  bestflwed  on  Joseph 
the  greatest  power  and  highest  honors, 
in  order  to  attach  him  more  strongly  to  his 
interest,  and  make  him  forget  the  very 
thoughts  of  ever  returning  to  his  own  coun- 
try, changed  his  name  from  Joseph  to  Zaph- 
nath-paaneah ;  *  soon  after  which  he  procured 
him  an  honorable  alliance,  by  marriage,  with 
Asenath,  the  daughter  of  Potiplierah,  priest, 
or  prince  of  On.t 

Joseph's  prediction  began  now  to  be  ful- 
filled ;  and  the  plenteous  years  having  com- 
menced, he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the 
high  oflice  with  which  he  had  been  invested. 
He  made  a  progress  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom,  built  granaries  in  ail  the  ptincipal 

fjlaces,  and  appointed  proper  officers  to  col- 
eot  and  lay  up  the  stipulated  quantity  of 
provisions.  The  same  method  he  invariably 
pursued  every  season  of  the  fruitful  years, 
till  at  length  he  had  amassed  such  quantifies 
of  corn  as  even  to  exceed  computation. 

During  the  seven  years  of  plenty,  Joseph 
had  two  sons  by  his  wife  Asenath,  the  first 
of  whom  he  called  Manasseh,  intimating  that 
God  had  made  him  forget  all  his  toils ;  and 
the  other  he  called  Epbraim,  because  he  had 
made  him  fruitful  in  the  land  of  his  affliction , 
The  seven  years  of  plenty  being  expired, 
those  of  dearth  oommeneed,  according  to 
Joseph's  prediction,  and  the  famine  was  not 
only  spread  throughout  the  land  of  Egypt. 


•  The  generality  of  interpreters  are  of  opinion, 
tliat  this  is  a  Coptic  word,  and  implies  a  revealer 
^tecreti,  alluding  to  Joseph's  having  interpreted 
Pharaoh's  dreams.  It  was  customary,  at  tliis 
time,  for  princes  (o  give  foreigners  a  new  name, 
to  denote  their  natnralizalion,  \o  take  away  all 
invidiuns  distinction,  and  declare  them  worthy  of 
Iheit  most  intimate  Rivor  and  protection. 

t  Oa  was  a  famous  eity  in  Egypt,  situated  be- 
tween the  Nile  and  the  Arabian  gulf,  about  twen- 


but  also  the  neighboring  eounti'ies.  But, 
through  Joseph's  provident  care,  under  the 
blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  Egypt  was 
so  well  furnished  with  provisions,  as  not  only 
tosupply  itsown  inhabitants,  but  also  foreigi* 
ers,  with  bread  and  other  necessaries  of  lif^ 


Esj-ptlan  Wheat. 

The  ting  referred  all  who  applied  to  him  for 
these  articles,  to  Joseph,  who  opened  the 
storehouses,  and  sold  to  the  Egyptians  and 
others,  in  such  quantities,  and  at  such  rates, 
as  seemed  to  him  most  just  and  equitable. 

The  famine  having  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
land  of  Canaan,  and  particularly  affected 
that  part  of  the  country  where  Jacob  resided, 
he,  hearing  there  was  corn  to  be  bought  in 
Egypt,  sent  ten  of  1'  n  th'lh  f  tl  t 
purpose.     On  their  a      a    h  y  w  re  tr 

ed  to  apply  to  Jos  ph         an  w     m 

(hey  no  sooner  appr     h        h  n    h  d 

themselves  before  h  m  J      a     k  n  r- 

ence  to  his  dignified  fli 

Joseph,  at  first  s    h    kn  w  his  b     h 


ty  milea  from  Memph  m    rop  h 

kingdom.  Here  was  b  d 
val,  in  honor  of  the  su  m  h  h 
ward  called  Heliopalia.  The  w  jrd  we  tran  late 
priest  may  signify  one  who  ministers  at  the  altar, 
or  one  who  governs  in  civil  alKiirs  r  priests  were 
anciently  the  chief  men  of  the  kingdom ;  for  kings 
themselves  were  priests. 

X  This  manner  of  salutation  was  common  in 
their  own   country,   but  not  in  use  among  tba 
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bat  did  not  choose,  at  present,  to  make  him- 
Belf  known  to  them,  intending  to  talto  this 
opportunity  of  punisliing  them  for  the  lil- 
treatmenb  he  had  received  at  their  hands. 
The  better  to  effect  his  purpose,  instead  of 
speaking  to  them  himself,  he  appointed  an 
interpreter,  who,  by  hia  directions,  with  a 
severe  looic  and  angry  tone  of  voice,  asked 
tliem  whence  they  came.  They  answered, 
"  Prom  the  land  of  Canaan  to  buy  provis- 
ions ; "  upon  which  he  charged  them  with 
being  spies,  who  came  thitlier  for  no  other 
purpose  but  to  discover  the  weakness  of  the 
country.  They  replied,  that  they  came 
with  no  other  intent  than  purely  to  buy  corn 
for  their  numerous  family ;  and  that  they 
were  alt  the  sons  of  one  man,*  who  once, 
indued,  had  twelve,  but  that  the  youngest 
was  Icfl  at  home,  and  the  nest  to  biui  was 

But  Joseph  still  insisted  they  were  spies, 
and,  to  put  their  honesty  to  the  test,  made 
this  proposition :  "  That,  since,  as  they  said, 
they  had  a  younger  brother  at  home,  some 
one  of  tliem  should  be  despatched  to  bring 
him,  while  the  rest  should  be  kept  in  con- 
finement tin  his  arrival ;  and  if  they  did  not 
assent  to  this  he  should  consider  them  in  no 
other  light  than  that  of  spies  and  enemies." 
Having  Maid  this,  he  omered  them  all  to 
priaoa,  there  to  remain  till  they  should  ^ve 
a  proper  answer  to  the  matter  proposed. 

On  the  third  day  of  their  confinement, 
Joseph  sent  fi)r  them  again,  and,  showing  a 
more  pleasant  countenance  than  he  had  yet 
done,  told  them,  by  means  of  his  interpreter, 
that  as  himself  feared  God,  and  was  desir- 
ous of  acting  justly  by  them,  he  was  unwill- 
ing that  their  family  should  want  provision, 
or  that  they  themselves  should  suffer,  if 
innocent.  He  therefore  proposed,  "  Thatone 
of  them  should  be  contined  as  a  hostage  for 
the  rest,  while  they  returned  with  corn  for 
the  &mily;  and  that,  when  they  came  again, 


Efryptians :  a  sufficient  proof  that  Jacob's  family 
had  liClle  or  no  acqua[ntance  with  the  inhabibmis 
of  tlia  neighboring  kingdoms.  But  by  using  the 
cii9lomary  form  of  their  family,  tliey  miflllea  Che 
dreams  of  Ju^ph  (as  far  ss  they  had  any  rela- 
tiofl  to  themselves}  and  no  doubt  bconght  those 
dreams  to  Joseph's  remembrance. 

*  This  part  of  their  answer  was  certainly  very 
pertinent,  as  it  was  not  probable  [hat  a  father 
would  have  sent  his  sons,  and  much  less  all  of 
th(tm,  in  one  company,  upon  eo  dangeroas  an 
expedition :  nor  that  one  particnlar  person,  or 
family,  would  have  formed  a  design  against  eo 
capital  a  kingdom  as  that  of  Egypt. 


and  brought  their  youngest  brother  with 
them,  the  one  confined  sliould  be  immedi- 
ately released,  and  all  of  them  considered 
as  men  of  honesty  and  integrity." 

Being  reduced  to  a  atato  of  extremity,  and 
knowing  it  was  in  vain  to  remonstrate  with 
one,  under  wliosc  immediate  power  they 
were,  they  unanimously,  thougfi  no  doubt 
with  reluctance,  agreed  to  this  proposal. 
The  interpreter  was  at  this  time  absent,  and, 
supposing  no  one  else  understood  then*  lan- 
guage, tney,  imagining  their  present  dis- 
tressed situation  was  a  puni^ment  ibr  their 
cruel  treatment  of  their  brother,  began,  in 
Joseph's  presence,  to  condemn  each  other 
for  their  barbarous  conduct.  "Justly," 
said  they,  "  do  we  now  suffer  for  our  cruel- 
ty to  our  brother,  to  whom  we  refused  mer- 
cy, though  he  begged  it  in  the  anguish  of 
his  soul ;  therefoi«  God  is  just  in  sending 
upon  us  this  disti'ess."  Reuben,  who  was 
not  so  culpable  as  the  rest,  told  them  that 
all  this  mischief  might  have  been  prevented 
had  they  listened  to  his  counsel,  and  not 
acted  so  inhumanly  to  their  innocent  broth- 
er, for  whose  sake  it  was  no  more  than  what 
tliey  might  expect,  that  vengeance,  at  one 
time  or  other,  would  certainly  oveiiake  them. 

Though  Joseph  could  counteifeit  the 
stranger  in  his  looks,  his  mien,  and  his  voice, 
yet  he  still  retained  the  brother  in  his  heart. 
The  confusion  and  distress  of  his  brethren 
awakened  all  his  fraternal  tendernesis,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  fi-oin  their  pres- 
ence to  give  vent  to  his  passions.  In  a 
short  time,  however,  he  returned,  and,  after 
commanding  Simeon  t  to  be  bound  in  their 
presence,  he  sent  him  to  prison.  Having 
done  this,  he  set  all  the  rest  at  liberty,  and 
ordered  the  officer  who  distributed  the  com. 
to  supply  them  with  what  they  wanted,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  unknown  to  tliem,  to  put 
each  man's  money  into  the  mouth  of  his  sack. 

These  orders   being  punctually  obeyed, 


t  The  Jewish  Rabbis  say,  that  Joseph  deter- 
mined to  retain  Simeon  rather  than  any  other,  be- 
cause it  was  he  who  threw  bin',  into  the  pit.  'This 
tradition  is  far  from  being  iniprolmble.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  Reuben  was  desirons  of  saving  Joseph, 
and  Jndah  inclined  to  favor  him ;  so  that  if  Sim- 
eon had  joined  with  them,  their  aaihority  might 
have  prevailed  over  the  rest  to  save  him.  Wa 
may  add  to  this,  that  Simeon  was  a  violent  man, 
as  is  evident  from  his  barbarous  treatment  of 
the  Shechemites;  and  that  Joseph  might  think 
proper  to  detain  him,  as  it  would  least  afflict  his 
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they  set  out  for  Canaan,  and  at  tlie  close  of 
their  first  day's  journey,  met  with  a  ciroum- 
staDce  they  little  expected.  One  of  them 
opening  his  sack  to  give  his  aes  provender, 
otiserved  his  money  in  the  mouth  of  it, 
which,  on  esaminatiou,  appeared  to  he  the 
case  with  all  tlie  rest.  This  unexpected 
event  gave  them  great  unea^oess,  and, 
looking  confusedly  at  each  other,  they  ex- 
claimed, "  What  is  this  God  hath  done  unto 
ua?"  They  imagioed  it  to  he  a  plot  con- 
certed hy  the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  and  that  he 
intended,  on  their  return,  to  make  them 
slaves,  by  accusing  tliem  of  theft. 

Prosecuting  their  journey,  they  at  length 
anived  at  the  habitation  of  their  venerable 
parent,  to  whom  they  rela(«d  all  the  partic- 
ulars of  their  journey  into  the  land  of  l-gypt. 
They  informed  him  of  the  treatment  they 
had.  received  from  the  viceroy :  that  he  had 
accused  them  of  being  spies,  and  that  they 
had  no  method  of  clearing  themselves,  hut  hy 
leaving  Simeon  bound  in  prison,  as  a  pledge, 
till  they  should  return  with  Benjamin,  on 
which  terras  alone  their  innocence  could  he 
jostiiied. 

The  good  old  patriarch  was  sensibly 
affected  at  these  melancholy  tidings,  and,  in 
the  affliction  of  his  soul,  thus  complained : 
"  That  one  way  or  other,  he  had  been  de- 
prived of  his  children ;  that  Joseph  was 
dead,  Simeon  was  left  in  Bgypt,  and  now 
tjiey  were  going  to  take  Benjamin  from  him 
likewise,  which  were  things  too  heavy  for 
him  to  bear." 

Reuben,  finding  his  father  thus  unhappily 
circumstanced,  in  oi'der  to  mitigate  his  af- 
fliction, told  him  he  need  not  be  apprehen- 
ave  of  any  danger  from  the  absence  of  Ben- 
jamin. He  begged  that  he  would  put  him 
under  his  protection,  and  at  the  same  time 
assured  him,  that  if  he  did  not  bring  him 
safe  back,  he  would  readily  agree  to  the  loss 
of  his  own  two  sons  for  such  defect. 

But  this  proposal  had  little  weight  with 
Jacob,  and,  instead  of  assuaging  his  grief, 
only  contributed  to  augment  it.  Resolved, 
therefore,  not  to  trust  Benjamin  with  them, 
he  answered  Reuben  as  follows  :  "My  son," 
said  he,  "shall  not  go  down  with  3rau,  for 


*  Nothing'  can  be  more  tender  and  picturesque 
than  these  words  of  thevenerahlBpatriarch.  Still 
afffected  with  the  remembrance  of  bis  beloved 
Eachel,  he  eatinoc  think  of  parting  with  Benja- 
min, the  only  remaining  plei^e  of  that  love,  now 
Joseph,  as  he  Eupposes,  is  no  more ;  for,  b;  her. 


his  brother  is  dead,  and  he  is  left  alone ;  if 
mischief  befal!  him  by  the  way  in  the  which 

fe  go,  then  shall  ye  bring  down  my  gray 
airs  with  sorrow  (o  the  grave."  * 
lu  this  state  of  doubt  and  perplexity  did 
they  spend  their  time,  till  the  famine  every 
day  increasing,  and  their  stock  of  pivvisions 
being  nearly  consumed,  Jacob  told  his  sons 
to  go  again  into  Egypt  for  a  fresh  supply ; 
but  at  the  same  time  took  no  notice  of  their 
obligation  to  the  viceroy  to  bring  with  them 
their  youngest  brother. 

Jacob's  sons,  knowing  their  departure 
without  Benjamin  would  not  only  argue  in 
them  the  greatest  foily  and  rashne.ss,  but 
also  espose  them  to  the  resentment  of  the 
riceroy,  and,  at  the  same  lime,  thinking  it 
impossible  to  obtain  their  fether's  consent, 
were  reduced  to  the  utmost  dilemma,  Reu- 
ben had  already  tried  his  efforts  in  vain ; 
Judah,  therefore,  now  addressed  him  in 
more  positive  terms,  urging  at  once  the  ab- 
solute and  indispensable  necessity  of  taking 
Benjamin  with  them,  "as  the  viceroy  had 
most  solemnly  declared  they  shonld  not  so 
much  as  see  his  face,  if,  on  th  eh  return,  he 
was  not  with  them." 

Jacob,  being  now  put  to  hia  last  sliifta  for 
the  preservation  of  his  favorite  son  Benja- 
min, knew  not  how  to  act,  and,  in  the  ful- 
ness of  hia  soul,  reproved  his  sons  for  hav- 
ing informed  the  viceroy  thej  had  a  brother. 
In  answer  to  this  Judah  told  him,  that  what 
was  said  upon  that  head  proceeded  fi-om  the 
simplicity  of  their  hearts;  that  he  inquired 
so  minutely  into  their  circumstances  and 
family,  that  they  could  not  possibly  avoid 
giving  the  information  he  required;  and 
added,  that  they  had  little  suspicion  of  his 
making  so  ^angular  a  demand. 

Judah,  finding  his  lather  waver  a  little  in 
his  resolution,  repeated  the  necessity  of  their 
going  again  into  Egypt,  and  pressed  him  to 
consent  to  give  up  their  brother  Benjamin, 
solemnly  promising  that,  at  the  hazard  of 
his  own  life,  he  would  take  care,  and  return 
him  safe  into  his  hands.  "  Send  the  lad," 
said  he,  "  with  me,  and  we  will  arise  and 
go ;  that  we  may  live,  and  not  die,  both  we, 
and  those,  and  also  our  little  ones ;  I  will 


he  had  onl.v  these  two  aona.  We  here  seem,  as  it 
were,  tfl  behold  the  gray-headed  venerable  parent 
pleading  with  his  sona;  ths  beloved  Benjamin 
standing  by  his  side;  impaUent  sorrow  in  their 
countenances,  and,  in  Au,  all  the  feeling  anxiei; 
of  paternal  love. 
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be  surely  fDr  him  of  my  hand  stilt  thou 
rcquuelin  iflbrm'hiii  cot  untr  tliee 
an!  tU  him  betore  thus  then  lot  me  beir 
the  blame  forever 

From  the  strong  importunities  of  Judah 
and  a  proper  refleHion  on  the  necessity  ft 
aftairs  lacob  was  at  length  induted  to  com 
ply  and  therefoie  delivered  up  to  them  his 
son  Benjamin  But  before  uetr  departure 
he  advised  them  since  it  mu«t  be  so  to  take 
a  double  quantity  f  money  with  them  lest 
there  ahoidd  ha\e  been  some  mistake  made 
in  the  other  th'if  was  returned  an  1  the  pnee 
of  whit  they  hid  already  bought  demandel 
He  likewi't:  told  them  to  take  some  such 
piesents  as  the  country  afforded  and  what 
they  imagined  would  be  most  acceptible  to 
the  viceroy  Hai  ing  said  this  he  entreat- 
ed Heiveo  for  then  safety  »nd  then  di 
mi  bed  then  with  an  aching  heait  though 
fully  Rsnlvel  to  aoqiiesce  in  G-  d  a  good 
Providence  whitever  might  be  the  event 

On  their  arrival  in  Egypt  thoy  numedi 
ately  went  to  the  king's  principal  grananes 
and  presented  them-^lves  befoie  Jfsi,ph 
who  seeing  thtir  brother  Benjamin  with 
them  gave  ordeis  to  hi?  steward  to  (.onluct 
them  to  his  hou  e  where  he  designed  thty 
should  that  day  dine  with  him  Ihey  now 
began  to  have  diaagrecable  apprehm^i  iis 
fearing  this  might  be  a  contrivance  again&t 
them  on  account  of  the  money  which  was 
returned  in  their  sacks  They  therefore 
before  they  enterel  the  house  aeqiaintel 
the  steward  with  the  whole  aftair  and  to 
demonstrate  their  honesty  told  hint  that 
beai  lea  the  money  which  thf y  found  returne  1 
they  had  1  rought  more  with  them  to  buy  a 
firesh  quantity  of  provision     The  stewatd 


hmng  been  let  into  the  secret,  and  peroeiv- 
lOj,  the  tonccrn  they  were  in,  desired  them 
n  t  (o  m  ike  themselves  in  the  least  uneasy. 
He  tjld  them  that  what  they  found  in  their 
sacks  they  ought  to  look  upon  as  a  treasure 
sent  fi  ora  Heaven  :  he  owned  that  he  himself 
had  fairly  received  their  money,  and  gave 
them  assurance  that  they  would  never  hoar 
moie  of  it.  To  convince  them  tliat  they 
might  rely  on  what  he  said,  he  left  them  a  short 
time  and  then  returned  with  their  brother 
bimeon  unbound  ;  after  which  he  acquainted 
them  that  they  were  that  day  to  dine  with 
his  master ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  showed 
them  all  the  tokens  of  civility  due  to  welcome 
guests 

As  the  time  was  near  at  hand  that  Joseph 
was  to  come  home  to  dinner,  his  brethren 
took  lare  to  have  their  present  ready;  and, 
on  his  entering  the  apartment,  they  gave  it 
him  in  the  most  humble  and  submissive  man- 
ner He  saluted  them  with  the  greatest 
coidiiJity  and  made  anxious  inquiry  con- 
wming  the  health  and  welfere  of  their  aged 
fiither      To  which  thej  submissively  replied : 

Thy  servant,  our  father,  is  in  good  health ; 
ho  IS  yet  alive." 

Though  Joseph  addressed  his  brethren  in 
geniral  torma,  his  attention  was  principally 
hsed  on  his  brother  Benjamin,  who  was 
most  near  and  dear  to  him.  After  inquiiing 
of  the  rest  if  he  was  the  youngest  brother 
whom  thty  had  mentioned,  witliont  waiting 
foi  an  answer,  he  saluted  him  in  these  words, 

God  be  gracions  unto  thee,  my  son,"* 
His  passions  were  now  raised  to  such  a  pitch, 
thit  una!  le  to  cont^n  the  flood  of  teara  that 
was  ready  to  flow  from  his  eyes,  and  fearing 
lest  he  should  discover  himself  too  soon,  he 


ed  into  an  adjoinmg  apirlment  and 
3  gave  loose  to  hia  fratornal  emotions 

Joseph  was  the  onlv  brolier  of  Benjamin  by 
lolher  Rachel.  HIb  calling  him  son,  there- 
was  only  an  appellation  of  lyjurwsy  used  by 


After  a  shirt  time,  having  dried  up  his  tears, 
and  washed  his  iaee,  that  it  might  not  appear 

superiors  in  saluting  their  inferiors,  whom  they 
styled  eons,  with  respect  to  themselves,  as  taChets 
of  the  country. 
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be  had  wept,  he  returned  to  the  company, 
and  gave  immediate  orders  for  the  provisioa 
to  be  served  up. 

In  the  room  where  the  entertainment  was 
provided  were  three  tables ;  one  for  Joseph 
alone,  on  account  of  his  dignity ;  another  for 
his  Egyptian  guests,  who  would  never  eat 
with  tho  Hebrews,*  and  a  third  for  his 
brethren. 

These  last  were  all  placed  m  exact  order 
according  to  their  seniority,  a  circiimatance 
which  greatly  surprised  them,  for,  not  know- 
ing their  brother  Joseph,  tbey  could  not 
conceive  by  what  moans  he  had  obtained  so 
perfect  a  knowledge  of  their  respective  agea 

Daring  the  entorttunment  Joseph  behavea 
la  the  most  courteous  manner,  noi  only  tt 
bis  brethren,  but  to  the  whole  company 
He  sent  from  his  own  table  t  messes  to  each 
of  his  brothers  ;  but  with  this  difference,  thai 
tie  one  sent  to  Benjamin  was  five  times 
larger  than  any  of  the  rest,  t  This  was 
another  mystery  tbey  could  not  account  for  ; 
however,  fliey  made  themselves  easy  for  the 
present,  and  enjoyed  the  repast  which  had 
been  so  bountifully  prepared  for  them. 

The  entertainment  being  over,  Joseph's 
brethren  took  their  leave,  and  made  tho 
necessary  preparations  for  setting  off,  the  nest 
morning,  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  pleased  witli 
the  thoughts  of  what  had  passed,  and  the 
satisfaction  their  aged  parent  would  receive 
on  their  safe  airival.  Bat  Joseph  had  one 
more  fright  for  them  still  in  reserve.  He 
ordered  hia  steward,  when  he  filled  their 
sacks  with  com,  to  return  their  money  (; 
he  had  done  before)  but  into  Benjamin 
Back  not  only  to  put  his  money,  but  the 
silver  oup  likewise,  out  of  which  himself 
accustomed  to  drink,  !| 

This  being  done,  early  the  next  morning 
they  proceeded  on  their  journey  toward 
Cauaan;  but  they  bad  not  got  far  when 
Joseph  ordered  his  steward  to  pursue  them, 
and  upbraid  them  with  ingratitude  in  bavin; 


•  Tho  dislike  which  the  Egyptians  toolc  to  the 
Hebrews  did  not  arise,  as  some  have  imawined. 
from  the  latter  eating  animal  food,  bnt  from  their 
low  degree  in  life,  being  shepherds,  an  employ- 
ment, which,  though  esteemed  by  the  Hebrews, 
was  despised  by  the  Egyptians. 

t  It  was  the  cnstom  among  the  ancients  for  all 
the  provision  to  be  placed  on  one  table,  and  the 
master  of  the  ffeast  to  dislribnta  to  every  one  his 
portioD. 

t  Joseph  certainly  dill  this  not  only  to  show 
Ibs  particular  regard  to  Benjamin,  but  also  to 


his  master's  civility  as  ta 
steal  away  his  cup. 

The  steward  did  as  he  was  commanded, 
and  having  overtaken  them,  accused  tbcLn 
of  theft.  Conscious  of  their  innocence,  they 
were  not  in  the  least  afTeoted  at  the  ehargo. 
As  a  test  of  their  integrity  they  reminded 
the  steward  of  their  bringing  back  the  money 
which  they  found  in  their  sacks  in  their 
former  journey  ;  and  to  obviate  evoiy  suspi- 
cion of  their  being  guilty  of  the  accusation 
laid  agp.inst  them;  they  offered  to  stand  search 
under  tho  severest  penalties:  "With  whom- 
soever of  thy  servants,"  said  they,  "  it  may 
be  found,  let  him  die,  and  we  also  will  be 
my  lord's  bondmen." 

The  steward  took  them  at  their  word,  hut 
softened  the  penalty,  by  fixing  it.  tliat  tho 
person  on  whom  the  cup  should  be  found 
shout  1  be  hii  servant  and  the  I'cst  considered 
as  blam  leas 

Impatient  to  prove  their  innocence,  every 
one  hastily  unloaded  bis  beast,  and.  as  they 
opened  th=ii  "scks  the  steward  searehed 
them  when  heboid  ti  then"  gi'cat  astouish- 
raent  an  I  •^urpiiso  the  cup  was  found  in  the 
sack  belonging  to  Benj  niim  It  was  to  no 
purpose 'or  the  pooryrath  tosayany  thing  in 
Ilia  defence  upon  sucQ  a  demonstration  none 
would  bel  e\e  him  As  they  were  all  con- 
cerned in  the  lisgrace  they  rent  their 
clothes  and  without  ittemoting  even  to 
palliite  the  faU  loaied  their  asses,  and, 
in   a   mouinful  i " —^    '"    "- 


I  e  turned    to    the 


city 

Jcseph  had  remainid  at  home  in  expecta- 
tion of  then  reluiii  and  no  sooner  did  they 
apj  roach  his  pre-ence  than  they  immediately 
pr  strated  themaelies  before  him.  Joseph, 
without  guing  them  time  to  speak  a  word 
in  their  defence  charged  them  with  the  foet, 
and  reprimanded  them  for  their  folly  irt 
committmg  a  theft  which  it  was  totally  out 
of  then  power  to  conceal  'What  deed," 
says  ho       is  this  ye  have  done  ?     Wot  ye 


ol  er  e  whether  the  rest  would  look  upon  thstr 
younger  brother  with  the  same  envious  eje  as 
they  had  formerly  done  upon  himself. 

II  Joseph  ordered  this  cup  to  be  privately  nut 
into  Benjamin's  sack,  in  order  10  make  a  further 
irial  of  hia  brethren's  temper,  and  to  see  whether, 
moved  with  enTv,  they  wonid  give  up  Benjamin, 
or  endeavor  to  assist  him  in  his  danger.  It  is  not 
likelv  (as  some  have  thought)  that  he  really  de- 
signed to  have  made  apretence  for  detaining  Ben- 
jamin; or  that  he  could  be  ignorant  ot  h^ 
fnther's  warm  aflfection  to  his  joungeal  son. 
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not,  tliut  such  i 
divine 


n  as  I  can  certainly 


In  the  midst  of  a  general  horror,  Judah, 
in  a  very  bumblo  tone,  addressed  himself  to 
Joseph  in  words  to  this  effect:  "We  have 
nothing  to  offer  in  our  defence ;  Uod  hath 
detected  our  iniquity,  and  we  must  remain 
slaves  with  him  in  whose  sack  the  cup  was 
found."  But  Joseph  interrupted  him  by 
declaring,  that  he  could  by  no  means  do 
Buch  injustice ;  for  that  he  only  who  stole 
the  cup  should  he  his  slave,  while  the  rest, 
whenever  they  pleased,  were  at  full  liberty  to 
return  to  their  father. 

Judah,  encouraged  by  finding  (he  viceroy 
somewhat  softened,  presumed  further  to  ad- 
dress him,  which  he  did  in  the  most  submis- 
sive and  pathetic  terms.  Hb  acquainted 
him  with  the  whole  case  between  them  and 
their  father,  in  relation  to  their  biinging 
Benjamin  into  Egypt,  to  take  away  the  sus- 
picion of  their  being  spies.  He  very  feel- 
mgiy  described  their  father's  mekncholy 
situation  for  the  loss  of  his  son  Joseph ;  the 
extreme  fondness  he  bad  for  his  son  Ben- 
jamin ;  the  difficulty  they  wem  under  to 
prevail  witii  him  to  trust  him  with  thecn,  in- 
BOmuch  that  hiiniiclf  was  forced  to  become 
security  for  his  safe  return  ;  and  that,  if  he 
Ehould  go  home  without  him,  his  father's 
life  was  so  wrupjicd  up  in  the  child,  that  he 
would  certainly  die  witli  grief.  To  prevent, 
therefore,  so  mHlanchuiv  a  scene,  he  o*?ured 
himself  as  an  equivaluiit  for  nis  bromer. 
"  I  pray  thee,"  said  ho,  "  let  thy  servant 
abide,  instead  of  the  lad,  a  bondman  to  my 
lord,  and  let  the  lad  go  up  with  his  breth- 
ren ;  for  how  shall  I  go  up  to  my  Cither, 
and  the  lad  be  not  with  me  V  " 

This  moving  speech,  and  generous  offer,  so 
operated  on  the  passions  of  Joseph,  that  lie 


*  This  was  as  mnch  ai 
ny  offico  thai  I  am  one  of 
state,  while  the  otiier  diviners  nra  preferred  only 
&om  the  college  of  priests.  As  I  am,  therefore. 
BO  Bnperior  to  them,  could  yon  be  insensible  tliat 
it  was  in  my  power  to  tlivine  or  deteuc  your  rob- 
bury  ?  " 

t  There  is  ccrt^nly  a  distinguished  beauty  in 
this  iaKrrogaSioa ;  and  the  transition  is  finely 
nTOB|:bt.  The  aool  of  Joseph  whs  so  fnll  of  filial 
effuction  tor  his  Either,  that,  belbre  he  hod  fin- 
ished his  sentence,  lie  inquired  after  him,  though 
but  a  short  time  'leforo,  they  had  told  him  he  was 
alive.  And  how  must  such  an  abrupt  declaration 
affect  his  brothers  !  No  wonder  they  were  dumb 
for  some  time  with  astonishment,  and  unable  to 
answer  the  question  asked. 


could  no  longercontain  himself :  the  force  of 
nature  shook  his  frame,  and  obliged  him  to 
throw  off  aJl  disguise.  Ordering,  therefore, 
the  rest  of  the  company  to  depart,  that  he 
might  discover  himself  with  more  affectionate 
freedom,  they  were  no  sooner  gone,  than  he 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and,  looking  ear- 
nestly at  his  brethren,  pathetically  exclaimed, 
"  I  am  Joseph;  doth  my  father  yet  live?"  t 
Conscious  guilt  at  the  very  name  of  that 
Joseph  whom  they  had  so  unnaturally  treated, 
struck  tbem  dumb,  as  they  now  dreaded  the 
power  he  had  of  resenting  the  injuries  they 
had  done  him.  But  brotherly  love  over- 
came resentment,  and  banished  every  desire 
of  revenge.  Joseph,  observing  their  confu- 
sion, bid  them,  in  the  most  endearing  man- 
ner, approach  neai'er  to  him,  when  he  assured 
them  iJiat  he  was  the  very  brother  they  had 
sold  into  Egypt,  and  thougli  he  had  assumed 
the  dignity  becoming  his  office,  he  still  re- 
tained the  tenderness  of  a  brother.  To  re- 
move all  further  apjM'ehenMons  of  danger,  he 
told  them  that  their  selling  him  into  I^pt 
was  directed  by  an  unforeseen  Piovidence ; 
and  that  they  had  no  rea.'Mn  to  be  augiy  with 
themselves  for  doing  it,  since  tiiey  were  no 
more  than  the  instimuents  in  God's  hand  to 
bring  about  what  his  wise  pin'pose  had  deter- 
mined. That  hiin.'ielf  bad  no  reason  to 
resent  it.  since,  by  that  moans,  he  had  been 
advanced  to  the  honor  and  dignity  of  being 
governo-  of  all  Fgjpt,  And,  lastly,  that 
nettbei'  nis  father,  nor  any  of  his  family, 
ought  to  murmur  at  it,  since  God  appointed 
this  method   for  the  preservation  of  their 

Having  said  this,  he  told  them  that  there 
were  yet  five  years  of  the  famine  to  come,  and 
tliei'efore  he  would  advise  them  to  hasten 
home,  and,  as  soon  as  possible,  bting  their 


}  These  passnges  point  o 
'  just  ideas  w'  '  '  ' 
^  the  ])roviden 
we  mav  observe  a  peculiar  generosity  and  tender- 
ness of  temper  in  this  apolo^-  to  bis  brethren, 
wherein  he  endeavon  to  ramove  every  uneasy  ap- 
prehension from  their  minds.  Good  hearts  are 
alw.iys  averse  to  iriving  pain  j  the  same  l>enevo)enca 
of  disposition  whieli  makes  them  zealous  to  diffusa 
happiness  makes  them  lender  of  inllictine  a  mo- 
mentary smart.  Joseph  was  nnwilling  tliat  his 
brethren  shonld  ffeal  any  alley  to  their  satisfaction 
which  the  present  event  aflorded ;  and  therefore 
he  turned,  as  it  were,  from  their  view  the  very 
thought  and  remembrance  of  their  former  unnat- 
ural whavior  to  him,  and  directed  their  attention 
to  n/tleetions  which  were  equally  comfortable  and 
important. 
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father,  together  with  all  the  family,  into 
Egypt.  Aa  aa  inducement  for  them  to 
leave  their  own  coundy,  he  desired  them, 
from  Hm,  fo  address  their  father  to  this 
effect :  "  that  God  had  made  him  lord  of  all 
Egypt,  and  that  therefore  he  must  not  defer 
coming;  for  he  would  provide  Goshen*  for' 
the  place  of  his  habitation,  and  there  would 
he  carefully  nourish  not  only  him  but  all  his 
femily."  He  acknowledged  that  this  rek- 
tion  must,  of  course,  appear  strange  to  his 
fiither;  but  that  he  certainly  would  not 
doubt  the  testimony  of  so  many  eyewitnesses ; 
and  above  all,  that  he  would  not  fail  to  he- 
lieve  what  was  told  hira  by  his  favorite  son 
Benjamin.     He  then   threw  himself  upon 


Benjamin's  neck,  kissed  him,  and  wept  for 
joy  ;  and,  having  a  little  recovered  himself, 
he  treated  ail  the  rest  with  like  tenderness. 
His  brethreu  being  thus  convinced  that  a 
perfect  I'eeoncilJation  had  taken  place  between 
them  took  courage,  and  conversed  with  him 
in  a  manner  very  different  to  what  they  had 
done  previous  to  this  happy  discovery. 

The  rumor  had  reached  the  king  that 
Joseph's  brethren  were  come  ;  and  it  is  a 
pleasmg  evidence  of  the  esteem  in  which  ho 
was  held,  and  the  regard  which  he  had  coi*- 
ciliated,  that  a  domestic  incident  which  was 
calculated  to  he  a  satisfaction  to  him  waa 
highly  agreeable  to  Pharaoh  and  all  his  court. 
The  monarch  sent  for  him,  and  authorized 


him  to  expre<is  tl  e  k  n  leit  attent  n  s  towir  1 
them  aud  tl  e  uti  est  anx  oty  for  the  r  wel 
fare.  He,  as  well  aa  Joseph,  saw  that  if 
would  he  best  for  them  to  come  to  Egypt, 


inl  he  had  the  con  iderit  on  to  1  reet  that 
(hey  ihtuH  be  well  sipjlied  with  provisions 
on  the  way,  and  that  they  should  be  furnished 
with  earte,t  in  which  the  aged  Jacob,  with 


•  This  was  the  most  fruitful  pan  of  nil  Lo\ver 
Egypt,  especially  for  pasturage ;  flnd  therefore  the 
most  commodious  for  those  who  were  brought 
np  ahepherda  and  accustomed  to  a  pastoral  life. 
Besidea  tliis,  it  was  very  conveniently  situated, 
beinsf  but  a  small  diatance  from  the  city  where 
Pharaoh  kept  his  court. 

t  Cabis.  —  The  Egj'ptlans  had  no  chariota, 
except  perhaps  war  chariots,  giiired  to  b«ia  such 
a  journey  as  this,  and  they  would  have  been  moat 
nnsnitabie  fbr  the  present  purpose.  Besides,  the 
word  fbr  a  chajiot  ia  diflerent  from  that  which  is 
here  employed,  although  a  wheel-carriage  of  some 
Und  or  other  is  certainly  indicated.  To  indicate 
that  carri^o,  we  have  taken  the  word  "cart,"  as 
jireierftble,  npon  the  whole,  to  that  of  "waEon"  — 
partly  as  being  leas  definite.  But  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  Egyptians  had  any  carts,  or  any 
wheeled  carriages  save  chariots  of  war,  and  light 


curricles  fbr  civil  use.  The  Nile  and  the  oamer- 
Qua  canals  offered  such  bcilities  fbr  carriage  and 
conveyatice  by  water,  that  the  use  of  carts  and 
wagons  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  thought  oC 
Carls  are  indeed  represented  in  the  paintings  and 
sculptures  of  tlint  ancient  country ;  but  not  as 
being  in  use  among  the  Egyptians  themselves, 
hut  by  a  people  with  whom  they  are  at  war,  ap- 
parently a  nomad  people  of  Asia,  and  who  are 
represented  as  escaping  in  their  ciirts.  Now,  we 
infer,  that  as  the  Egyptians  had  no  cnrts  of  their 
own,  those  which  were  sent  for  Jacob  were  such 
as  they  bad  either  taken  in  war  fVom  a  people  by 
whom  they  were  used,  or  bad  been  left  behind  by 
theintmsiveshepherd-raoe.  As  having  been  used 
by  a  pastoral  people,  they  would  seem  to  the  king 
par^ciilarly  suitable  for  the  removal  of  a  pasto- 
ral family.  In  connection  with  preceding  atate- 
menls,  aud  with  the  conjecture  just  offered,  it  d* 
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the  women  and  young  cbildren  might  pass 
trom  Tanian  to  iUirypt  with  more  i,jmtort 
than  hy  thu  mure  irdinary  means  of  coniey 

It  IB  Uttle  to  be  wondered  at  that  Ji-ejjh 
ehould  very  readily  obey  the  kin^  s  com 
m  inda  icoordingly  he  furnished  them 
with  a  proper  number  ot  carts  for  bnngmg 
their  family  and  substance  together  with  d 
Bufficient  quantity  of  provision  for  their 
journey  as  well  home  as  back  again  He 
sent  his  father  a  present  consisting  of  ten 
asses  laden  with  the  choicest  dainties  Egypt 


aftordc  1  To  bis  brethren  he  give  each 
changes  of  raiment  but  to  Bonjimin  hegiie 
fisi,  chinges  ttgether  with  three  bundled 
pieiesof  oiher  Hjving  done  this  Joseph 
dismissed  his  brethrm  giMng  them  at  the 
same  time  a  stnct  ohjrge  that  they  ■^h  uld 
not  fall  oul  h)  the  way  * 

Ihus  supplied  and  thus  ciicumstanoed, 
the  sons  of  Jacob  with  henrts  tuU  of  jjy 
pros-ecuted  their  journey  to  Cimin  Ka 
soon  as  their  aged  father  saw  them  his 
drooping  spinti  revivt-d  more  e^peeiaUy 
when  he  beheld  his  sons  Bern  iniiu  and  Sim- 


eon whose  return  he  hid  httle  espectcd 
But  when  they  informed  him  that  his  son 
Joseph  was  likewise  ahve  and  descnbed  the 
great  pomp  and  splendor  m  which  he  lived, 
the  good  old  patriarch  ^«is  affected  indeed ; 
and,  unable  to  bear  so  much  good  news  at 
once,  fainted  in  their  arms. 


among  the  PhilistineB.  'l  Samuel  -n.  7.  The 
first  of  our  engravings  represents  the  only  kind 
of  wheel-carriage  now  used  in  Syria,  anil  that 
chiefly  for  agricnltnral  purposes.  The  second 
represents  the  caru  of  the  Tartar  nomads  of 
Central  Asia,  whose  usages  otter  many  remarka- 
ble reecmblances  to  those  of  the  patriarchs  and 


^  hen  Jacob  came  again  to  himself  his 
sons  showed  him  the  presi.nt8  sent  by  Josepli, 
together  with  the  carts  that  were  to  carry  him 
and  his  family  into  Egypt.  The  sight  of 
these,  with  many  particulars  they  related  of 
their  brother  Jowph,  revived  his  spirits;  hia 
doubts  and  fears  vanished,  and,  in  an  ecstasy 

the  early  pastoral  raees  with  which  early  Bihla 
historv  laaKes  us  acquainted. 

*  Joseph  was  no  stranger  to  the  tempers  of  his 
brethren,  and  therefore  thonght  proper  to  reprov* 
them  in  this  gentle  manner.  Prohablf  he  sns- 
pccted  they  might  accuse  each  other  with  tha 
cruelty  they  had  exercised  toward  him,  or  throw 
envious  reflections  on  Benjamin,  because  he  had 
been  eminently  disiingoiBhed  above  the  rest. 
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of  joy,  heexulaimed,  "Itiaenough!  Joseph, 
my  son,  U  yet  alive  :  I  will  go  and  see  him 
before  I  die. " 

The  necessary  preparations  being  made, 
Jacob  and  his  family  left  Hebron,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  their  journey  toward  Egypt.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  the  old  man's  anxiety 
to  see  so  dear  a  %n,  and  for  witom  he  liad  so 
long  mounied,  would  have  made  him  proceed 
with  the  greatest  expedition ;  but  parental 
affection  gave  way  to  religious  duties.  Be- 
ing desirous  of  maliing  proper  aeknowledg- 
mente  to  Grod  for  the  benefits  already  re- 
ceived, as  well  as  to  implore  his  further  pro- 
tection, he  stopped  at  Beersheba,  and  thore 
offered  up  sacrifice.^  to  the  Lord.  The  rea- 
sons for  nis  choosing  this  spot  on  the  present 
occasion  were,  because  it  was  the  place  whei-e 
Abraham  and  Isaac  had  lived  so  long :  and 
at  the  same  time  it  was  in  the  way  to  E^pt, 
being  the  utmost  boundary  of  Canaan  towaid 
the  south. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fame  day  that  Jacob 
bad  peiforined  his  religious  duties  at  Beei^ 
sheba,  the  Almighty  appeai'ed  to  him  in  a 
vision,  bidding  him  not  fear  to  eo  down 
into  Egypt,  since  he  would  be  with  him  and 
protecthini,  and  in  due  lime,  bring  his  posteii- 
ty  out  of  it  to  take  possesion  of  the  promised 
land.  That  as  to  himself,  be  should  live 
near  his  beloved  Joseph,  die  in  his  arms, 
and  have  his  eyes  closud  by  his  hand.* 

Encouraged  by  th^s  divine  promise,  Jacob 
left  Beersheba,  and  eheerfiilly  pursued  his 
journey  toward  Egypt,  his  sons  taking  with 
them  iheir  children  and  wives  in  the  carta 
which  Joseph  had  sent  forthe  purpose.  They 
likewise  took  with  them  all  tlieir  cattle  and 
goods;  and  the  whole  number  of  souls  de- 
scended from  Jacob's  loins  amounted  to  three- 
score and  ten. 

As  soon  as  they  came  to  the  borders  of 
Egypt  (and  not  far  from  the  land  of 
Gosnen)  Jacob  despatched  his  son  Judah 
before  them,  in  order  to  acquaint  Joseph 
with  their  arrival.  This  intelligence  was 
very  agreeable  to  Joseph,  who  immediately 
ordered  his  chariot  to  be  got  ready,  and, 
with  a  retinue  suitable  to  bis  high  station, 
hastened  to  meet  his  father,  whom  he  con- 
gratulated on  hie  safe  arrival  at  a  place  where 

•  It  must  ccrtainlv  hoTO  given  great  consola- 
tion  to  good  old  Jiioob  u>  iind.  from  the  promise 
of  God,  that  Joseph  was  to  attend  him  on  his 
death-bed,  and  clo^  those  eyes  that  had  ojten  as- 
■iBiedhiiniiiconteiBpkiingibelieaudesof  nature. 


it  was  in  his  power  to  make  him  happy  and 
comfortable  during  the  reminder  of  nia  life. 
Woi-ds  cannot  describe  tho  espi'essions  of 
filial  duty  and  paternal  aflection  that  took 
place  on  this  occasion.  Tears  of  joy  plenti- 
fully flowed  on  both  ades.  While  the  son 
was  contemplating  the  goodness  of  God  in 
bringing  hitn  to  the  sight  of  his  aged  parent, 
the  father,  od  the  other  hand,  thought  all  his 
happiness  on  earth  completed  in  this  inter- 
view ;  and,  therefore,  in  tho  fulness  of  his 
soul,  he  exclaimed,  "  Now  let  me  die,  since 
I  have  seen  thy  face,  because  thou  art  yet 

These  mutual  endearments  being  over,  and 
Joseph  having  paid  his  respects  to  the  whole 
family,  he  told  his  father  and  brethren  that 
he  would  go  before  and  acquaint  the  king 
with  their  arrival.  As  he  imagined  Pharaoh 
would  be  desirous  of  seeing  some  of  them,  he 
gave  them  this  caudon  :  tliat  in  case  be  should 
ask  of  what  occupation  they  wei'e,  their 
answer  should  be,  tbat  they  were  shepherds, 
as  their  ancestors,  for  many  genemtions,  had 
been  before  them.  By  these  means,  he  told 
them,  ho  might  secure  the  land  of  Goslien 
for  their  residence,  which  was  not  only  one 
of  the  most  pleasant  parts  of  Egypt,  but  the 
best  caloulited  for  feeding  their  flocks  and 
hei-ds.  Besides  this,  he  said,  thoic  would 
be  another  material  advantage,  namely,  that 
it  would  be  a  happy  retreat  from  the  insults 
of  the  Egyptians,  who  were  known  to  have 
an  utter  tleteBtation  to  those  who  followed  a 
bhephei'd's  life. 

Havitig  g^ven  this  caution,  Joseph  took 
with  him  fi.ve  of  his  brothers,  and  after  pre- 
viously informing  Pharaoh  that  bis  father  and 
family  were  arrived  at  Goshen,  presented 
them  before  the  king.  Pharaoh  received 
them  with  great  courtesy,  out  of  respect  to 
Joseph,  and,  among  other  questions,  asked 
theju  of  what  occupation  they  were.  They 
answered  (agreeably  to  the  directions  g^ven 
them  by  Joseph)  that  they  were  shepheids, 
as  their  ancestors,  for  many  generations  be- 
fore, had  been :  that  want  of  pasturage  for 
their  cattle,  and  sustenance  for  themselves, 
had  made  them  leave  Canaan,  and  they 
humbly  besoeched  his  majesty  that  they  might 
be  permitted  to  settle  in  the  land  of  Goshen, 

The  custom  of  dosing  tie  ("i/es  of  persons  depart- 
ed is  very  uneienl,  and  ihej  were  iisualij'  tho 
nearest  and  dearest  friands  who  performed  this 
last  office. 
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that  part  of  tJio  coun  y 
for  the  purposes  of  th 
raoh   readily  grante  1 
moreover  told   Jose]  h 
brethren  were  rema  k  1 
and  knowledge,   be 
'  proper,    appoint    th 
over  the  royal  sheph    I 

Joseph's  project  h 
ceeded    he  soon  af 
parent  t*  Pharaoh  wh 
in  a  very  eourteoji 
queationH     a^ked  hi      h 
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wered,  he  was  a  hundred  and  thirty ;  upon 
which  the  king  expressing  some  suipti^fi'oni 
his  appearing  so  strong  and  healthy,  Jaoob 
farther  told  him,  that  hia  life  was  not,  as 
yet,  near  so  long  as  some  of  his  ancestors, 
nor  did  he  look  so  well  as  those  who  were 
uch  further  adt'anced  in  life,  which  was 
wing  to  the  great  troubles  and  perplesities 
nder  which  he  had  long  labored.  Some 
ther  questions  being  asked  and  the  answers 
tven,  Jacob,  after  wishing  the  king  health 
nd  prosperity,  took  his  leave,  and  returned 
J  Goshen,  where  Joseph  took  cai'e  to  supply 


hun  and  his  famdy  with  t.u  1  a  h  n  Ijr  p 
of  necessaries  as  made  them  rnsens  ble  of  the 
general  calamity 

While  Jacob  and  his  family  were  thus 
happily  circurastanoed  hy  means  of  the 
power  and  affection  of  Joseph  the  Egyptians 
were  in  the  utmost  distress  The  dreadful 
effects  of  the  famine  appeared  more  and  more 

•  Whatever  those  may  think  who  have  en- 
deavored  to  depreciate  the  conduct  of  Joseph,  it  la 
certain  that  thvre  was  no  injustice  in  Joseph's 
making  the  Egyptians  pay  for  the  corn  which  he 
had  hought  with  Pharaoh's  money,  and  laid  np 
with  great  care  and  expense.  In  demanding 
their  cattle,  he  had  most  probably  a  view  to  save 


e  e  y  lay  an  1  Jo  e|  h  keep  n|  up  the  com 
a.t  a  cry  h  i,h  price  n  a  sn  rt  lime  all 
tlono  eywa  Iro  gl  t  into  the  k  ng  s  coffers. 
W  hen  their  money  was  gone,  they  were  all 
(except  the  priests  who  were  furnished  from 
the  king's  store?)  obliged  to  part  with  their 
cattle,  their  houses,  their  lands,  and,  at 
length,  even  their  liberty,  for  provision.* 

them ;  for,  as  thev  had  not  corn  for  themselves, 
they  could  much  less  have  it  for  their  cattle ;  and, 
therefore,  this  was  the  only  wav  to  preserve  the 
lives  of  hoth,  and  to  prevent  that  w.iste  of  tlia 
corn  whicii  must  h.ivc  been  made  if  thoy  had  had 
the  keeping  anil  feeding  of  the  cattle  themselves ; 
and  it  IS  highl;  probable  that  he  returned  then 
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All  these  Joseph  purchased  of  the  people  ' 
in  the  king's  name,  and  for  the  king's  use ; 
and  to  let  them  see  that  the  -purchase  was 
in  earnest,  and  that  their  liberties  and  prop- 
erties were  now  become  the  k'  ^'s  he 
moved  them,  from  their  form  p  a.  es  f 
abode,  into  different  and  ve  y  distan  par 
of  the  kingdom. 

In  any  other  person  such  ondu  m  h 
have  been  considered  as  aria  n  m  an 
moderate  aeal  for  absolute  pow  n  h  k  n 
and  an  advantage  unjustly  taken  of  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  people ;  but  so  Joseph  man- 
aged the  matter  as  to  gain  the  approbation 
both  of  prince  and  people.  When  the 
seventh  and  last  year  of  the  famine  was  come, 
he  told  them  they  might  espect  to  have  a 
crop  the  ensuing  year;  for  that  the  Nile 
would  overflow  its  banks,  and  the  earth  bring 
forth  her  fruits  as  usual.  Having  made  tbis 
known,  he  distributed  fresh  lands,  cattle,  and 
com  to  the  people,  that  they  might  return  to 
their  tilkge  as  before  ;  but  this  he  did  on  the 
following  coudition  ;  that  thenceforth  the  fifth 
part  of  all  the  praduce  of  their  lands  should 
become  the  property  of  the  king.  "  Be- 
hold," says  he,  "I  have  bought  you  this 
day  and  your  bnd  for  Pharaoh.  Lo,  here 
ia  seed  for  you,  and  ye  shall  sow  the  land. 
And  it  shall  eorae  to  pass  in  the  increase, 
that  you  shall  ^ve  the  fifth  part  unto  Pha- 
raoh, and  four  parts  shall  be  your  own  for 
seed  of  the  field,  and  for  your  food,  and 
for  them  of  your  householtl,  and  for  food 
for  your  little  onos." 

To  these  condidnns  the  people  willingly 
consented,  imputing  the  preservation  of,  their 
lives  to  Joseph's  care :  "  Thou  hast  saved," 
said  they,  "  our  lives;  let  us  find  grace  iu 
the  sight  of  ray  loi;d,  and  we  will  be  Phar 
raoh's  servants,"  From  this  lime  it  passed 
into  a  law,  that  the  fifth  part  of  the  produce 
of  the  land  of  Egypt  (except  what  bebnged 
to  the  priestB)  should  become  the  property 
of  the  crown. 

While  Joseph  was  enjoying  the  fruits  of 
his  great  success  and  policy,  his  family  at 
Goshen  (whom  he  failed  not  frequently  to 
visit)  became  not  only  numerous,  but  esceed- 
ing  wealthy.  The  seven  years  of  famine 
were  succeeded  by  great  plenty,  the  earth 
resuming  its  former  fertility,  and  the  whole 
land  abounding  ia  all  the  usual  productions 


of  nature.  Seventeen  of  these  years  of 
plenty  did  Jacob  live  to  see,  at  the  espii-ation 
of  which  nature's  lamp  grew  dim,  and  life 
was  nearly  exhausted;  his  decayed  spirits 
warned  him  of  his  approaching  fate,  and  each 
Irooping  fiiculty  beats  an  alarm  to  death. 

when  Jacob  found  hhnself  thus  circum- 
sfaneed,  he  sent  for  his  son  Joseph,  wliom 
le  addressed  in  words  to  the  following  effect : 
'  Though  the  deare  of  seeing  a  son  so  dear 
to  me  as  you  are  raised  to  the  height  of 
Egyptian  glory,  joined  to  the  raging  famine 
which  then  visited  our  land,  made  me  will- 
ingly come  down  into  this  strange  country ; 
yet  Canaan  being  the  inheritance  which  God 
promised  to  Abraham  and  his  posterity,  and 
where  he  lies  interred  with  my  father  Isaac, 
and  some  other  of  our  family,  in  the  ground 
which  he  purchased  of  the  inhabitants  for 
that  purpose ;  my  last  and  dying  request  to 
you  is,  that  you  will  not  suffer  me  to  be  bu- 
ried here,  but  swear  to  see  me  carried  to 
Machpelah,  and  there  deposited  with  my  an- 
cestors. Your  great  power  with  the  king 
will  easily  obtain  that  favor,  which  is  the  last 
I  have  to  ask." 

Joseph  not  only  promised,  hut  likewise 
swOTO,  strictly  to  fulfil  his  father's  rociuest; 
upon  which  the  good  old  man  was  so  perfectly 
satisfied,  that,  after  thanking  his  son  for  these 
fresh  assurances  of  his  fidelity,  he  bowed  him- 
self in  acknowledgment  to  God,  who,  besidea 
all  liis  other  mercies,  had  g^ven  liim  this  last 
token  of  his  pi-otection,  in  assuring  him,  by 
Joseph's  proiui.'^e  and  oath,  that  he  should  be 
removed  from  Egypt  into  the  promised  land. 

Joseph,  having  tims  satisfied  his  father  ia 
this  particular,  took  his  leave,  but  not  with- 
out giving  a  strict  chai'ge  to  those  who  attend- 
ed h'im,  that,  upon  the  viTy  first  appearance 
of  danger,  they  should  immediately  send  for 
him.  He  had  been  but  a  short  lime  at  court, 
before  a  messenger  arrived  with  the  dismal 
intelligence  that  his  father  was  near  expiring ; 
upon  which,  taking  with  him  his  two  sous, 
Slanasseh  and  Epliraim,  be  hastened  with  all 
expedition  to  visit  him. 

As  soon  as  the  feeble  patriarch  understood 
that  his  son  Joseph  had  arrived,  it  immedi- 
ately raised  his  anking  spirits,  and  be  became 
so  far  revived  as  to  be  able  to  ait  upright  ia 
his  bed.  Desiring  his  favorite  Joseph  to 
approach  near  him,  ho  began  with  recapitiv 
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lating  all  the  glorious  promises  which  Grod 
had  formerly  made  him  concerning  his  pos- 
terity possessing  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and 
after  mentioning  the  death  of  Rachel,  togeth- 
er with  the  place  where  her  remains  were 
deposited,*  he  spoke  to  the  following  effect : 
"  How  tenderly  I  loved  my  dear  Eachel,  all 
my  family  can  testily  ;  hat  this  further  proof 
I  now  give  you  of  my  affection  to  her.  Yon 
have  two  sons  hom  in  a  foreign  country  and 
who,  according  to  the  usual  order  of  inheri- 
tance, should  have  only  the  portion  of 
f;randehildren  in  the  division  of  the  promised 
and ;  but,  from  this  day  fontard,  they  shaU 
be  esteemed  my  sons,  and,  as  heads  of  two 
distinct  tribes  (for  they  shall  not  be  called 
the  tribe  of  Joseph,  but  the  tribes  of  Eph- 
raim  and  Manasseh),  receive  a  double  poi^ 
tJon  in  that  allotment.  But  it  must  not  be 
so  with  the  other  sons  which  you  may  beget 
after  these ;  they  must  come  in  only  for  the 
portion  of  grandchildren.  And  to  you  in 
particular,  I  bequeath  that  tract  of  land 
which,  by  the  force  of  arms,  I  took  froui  the 
Amorites."t 

During  the  time  Jacob  was  thus  talking 
irith  Joseph  concerning  himself  and  ohll- 
dren,  he  had  not  observed  that  Joseph's  sons 
were  with  him,  hut  spoke  of  them  as  if  they 
had  been  absent.  At  length,  turning  to 
Joseph,  and  observing  (as  he  thought) 
BOmebody  with  him  (though  he  could  not 
discern  who  it  was,  on  account  of  his  eyes 
being  dim  with  age),  he  asked  who  he  had 
with  him.  To  which  Joseph  replied,  his 
sons  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  and  at  the 
saine  time,  with  great  reverence,  bowed  him- 
self to  the  ground. 

Jacob  was  greatly  rejoiced  at  this  intel- 
ligence, and  immediately  ordered  them  to  be 
brought  near,  that  he  might  bestow  on  them 
his  blessing.  Joseph  obeyed  his  lather's 
commands,  and  placed  the  children  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  their  age,  that  is,  Ma- 
nasseh, as  being  the  first-born,  on  the  right, 

*  II  is  probable  tbat  Jacob  here  mentioned  to 
Joseph  [he  place  of  Eadiel's  interment,  in  ho]>es 
that  he  might,  at  some  convenkni  opportnnity, 
remove  her  asViea  to  the  cave  of  Machpehih. 

t  There  are  many  particulars  in  the  lives  of 
tbe  patriarchs,  and  of  others,  which  are  not  at  all 
mentioned  in  scripture  ;  and  there  are  EOme  m 
stances  of  a  transient  reference  to  facts  of  this  kmd, 
to  things  which  have  been  said  and  done,  bnt  are 
never  related.  Of  this  kind,  it  is  reasonable  to 
Bnppose,  is  the  passage  in  question  ,  at  lea>t,  wc 
have  no  menlion  in  sciipture  of  iny  portion  of 


I  and  Ephraim  on  the  left :  bnt  Jacob,  cross- 
I  ing  his  hands,  laid  his  rig/it  (which  carried 
with  it  the  preference)  upon  the  younger, 
and  his  left  upon  the  elder  of  them.  Jo- 
seph, observing  this,  and  suppoang  it  to  pro- 
ceed from  a  mistake,  was  going  to  rectify 
it ;  but  his  father  told  him  that  what  he  did 
was  by  divine  direction,  and  therefore  made 
Ephraim  not  only  the  first  in  nomination, 
but  gave  him  a  blessing  much  more  exten- 
sive than  that  confen'ed  on  bis  elder 
brother. 

This  conversation  was  hitherto  private,  be- 
ing only  between  Jacob  and  his  favorite  son 
Joseph.  But  the  good  old  patrbrch,  find- 
ing his  dissolution  near  at  hand,  or<lered  all 
his  sons  to  be  biought  before  him,  that, 
while  he  had  strength  to  speak,  he  might 
take  his  last  lareweli,  and  not  only  distribute 
his  blessing  among  them,  but  likewise  foretell 
what  should  happen  to  them  and  their  pos- 
terity in  future  times. 

Accordingly,  all  Jacob's  sons  being 
brought  before  him,  he  addressed  them  sepa- 
rately, beginning  with  Reuben,  the  eldest. 

"Reuben,"  says  he,  "thou  art  my  first- 
bom,  and,  by  right  of  primogeniture,  entitled 
to  many  privileges  and  prerogatives  in  supe- 
riority over  thy  brethren ;  but,  for  the  ctime 
of  incest  in  polluting  thy  father's  hod  both 
thou  and  thy  tube  are  totally  degiade  I  from 
the  pnvdeges  of  birthngbt 

Ha^  ing  said  this  to  Reuben  be  nest  ad 
dreesel  hunielt  to  Simeon  and  Le\i  con 
junctnely  telhng  them  that  for  then  ini 
pious  ma'"!aore  of  Hamor  and  his  people, 
their  tribes  bould  he  ever  scpinte  and 
dispersed  among  the  rest  I  will  dnide 
'  3  n     says  ho      m  Jacol    an  I  si,ittei  them 

Israel    % 

Jaccl    then  tummg  to  Judah   prophesied 

him    to   this   effLCt     That  to   his   tnbo 

sboull   the   sovereignty  belong     and  they 

should  be  situited  in  a  veiy  fruitful  conn 

try     thtt  from  hii  nnme  should  the  whole 


1  t  ken  from  the  Amor  tes  by  J  cob  All 
therefore,  which  can  be  snid  upon  the  subject  mnst 
mere  conjecture ;  of  which  the  most  probable 
,  that  the  purcel  of  ground  near  Shechem,  which 
Jacob  purchased  of  Hamor,  is  here  meant,  and 
hieh,  probably,  he  took  or  recoi"ored,  by  force  of 
rms,  from  the  Amorites,  who,  it  seems,  had  seized 
n  it  after  his  removal  to  another  part  of  Canaan. 
X  This  prophecy  was  literally  fulfilled  ;  for  the 
levites  ware  scattered  throughout  all  the  other 
tnbes,  and  Simeon  had  only  a  part  of  the  land  of 
Jiidnh  for  his  residence. 
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nation  of  Ibe  Jews  derive  their  appellation ; 
and  that  the  form  of  governuient  which  he 
then  inatitated  should  remain  among  them 
witil  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.* 

Of  Zebiilun,  Jacob  prophesied  that  his 


•  The  words  iii  the  lext  rnn  thus: — Jndah, 
"  thou  art  he  whom  lliy  brethren  shall  praise  ;  thy 
Other's  children  shall  bow  down  hetbre  thee. 
The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judoh,  nor  a 
lawgiver  from  between  his  ifeet,  ui^til  Shilch  come ; 
anduntohimshail  the  gathcringof  the  people  he." 
Many  commentators  have  written  laii^ely  on  ihis 
retnarkiible  propiiecj  related  by  JaiioO  to  his  son 
Judah.     . 

From  the  time  that  our  first  parents  ate  of  the 
forbidden  fruit,  we  have  seen  that  the  promiEwMl 
seed  was,  one  age  after  uiother,  more  and  more 
circumscrihed,  although  its  salBtaryeflects  wereto 
be  the  same.  It  is  ^rst  called  the  seed  of  the 
woman  ;  it  is  next  consigned  over  to  Seth ;  Shem, 
the  younger  son  of  Noah,  gets  the  preference ; 
atierward  Abraham  is  made  choice  of ;  from  Isaac, 
the  son  of  Abraham,  it  goes  to  his  second  son 
Jacob  ;  and  here  Jacob,  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy, 
conveys  it  to  (he  posterity  of  Judah. 

Tliere  are  several  things  to  be  attended  to  in 
this  remarkable  prophecy,  and  such  as  are  of  the 
ntmost  Importance  for  us  to  know.  First,  we  are 
told  that  Jiidoh's  brethren  slioulil  praise  him,  and 
that  his  hand  should  be  in  tlie  neck  of  his  ene- 
mies. This  was  remarkably  fulfilled  in  (he  local 
situation  of  the  tribe  of  Jmlah ;  for  their  being  so 
near  the  Arabians,  obliged  them  to  he  conlinualiy 
on  their  guard ;  and  as  they  were  ti>r  the  most 

Grt  successful,  9o  it  may  be  justly  said  that  the 
nd  of  Jndah  was  in  the  nei^  of'his  enemies,  and 
that  his  brethren  praLicd  him  for  standing  np  in 
thtir  detence.  Secondly,  it  is  here  said  that  his 
father's  children  should  bow  down  betbro  him,  and 
certainly  nothing  was  ever  more  literally  fulfilled. 
David,  10  whuse  family  the  royal  sovereignty  was 
placed,  was  of  the  tribe  of  Juifah,  and  m  hint  all 
the  other  tribes  buwed  down.  But  the  prophecy 
comcvs  a  further  idea,  namely,  that  Irom  Judah, 
according  to  the  flesh,  the  Messiah  should  come, 
to  whom  all  nations  shonld  bow  down  ;  and  in  the 
book  of  lievelationa  he  is  called  the  lion  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah.  Thirdly,  "  the  sceptre  shall  not 
depart  from  Judah,"  &c. ;  by  which  we  are  to  un- 
derstand thai  there  should  never  be  one  wanting 
to  swav  the  r^al  sceptre,  or  exercise  sovereign 
authority  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  till  that  glorious 
and  Divine  Fors<m  came,  whose  kingdom  was  to 
have  no  end,  and  to  whom  the  people  were  to  be 
gathered ;  for  the  Messiah  is,  in  many  places  of 
scripture,  called  the  "  desire  of  all  nations."  Such 
is  the  nature  of  this  remarkahle  prophecy ;  and 
now,  in  order  lo  prove  the  concurring  authenticity 
of  the  Mosaic  and  Gospel  history,  let  us  see  in 
what  manner  it  has  been  fulfilled. 

During  the  time  of  Joshua's  wars  with  the 
Canaanites,  the  tribe  of  Judah  was  more  dis- 
tinguished for  its  valor  than  the  others ;  and  it 
appears,  from  the  hook  of  Judges,  that  they  were 
always  the  most  fbrward  to  engage  vrith  the  com- 
mon'enemy.  When  it  is  said  that  "  the  sceptre 
shall  not  depart  from  Judith,"  it  implies  that  it 
should  depart  from  all  those  of  the  other  tribes 


tribe  should  be  planted  Dear  the  seaooastfl, 
and  have  harbors  convenient  for  shipping ;  f 
and  of  Issacbar,  that  his  shonid  prove  a  pusil- 
lanimous people,  and  be  lovers  of  inglori- 
ous ease  more  than  of  liberty  and  renown. J 


who  should  enjoy  it.  Thus  it  departed  from  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  on  the  death  of  Saul ;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  the  ten  tribes  were  carried  away 
captive,  and  incorporated  with  other  nations, 
while  (hat  of  Benjamin  put  itself  under  the  pro- 
tection of Jndah. 

From  the  time  of  David  till  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem  bv  Nehuchodneziar,  Jadah  exercised 
the  regal  authority ;  and  although  ten  of  the  tribes, 
who  tbllowed  the  idolatry  of  Jeroboam,  had 
kings,  yet  they  were  for  the  most  part  snlnect  to 
those  of  Jndah.  It  is  tnie,  the  Jews  were  also  cor- 
ned captive  to  Babylon  ;  but  during  the  seventy 
years  they  were  in  that  country,  they  were  so  far 
from  being  treated  as  slaves,  that  they  were  allowed 
10  build  houses,  and  lived  in  such  affluence,  that 
many  of  them  refused  to  retom  to  their  own 
country  when  permission  was  granted  them. 
When  Cyrus,  the  emperor,  issned  his  orders  Ibr 
them  to  return  to  the  land  of  Judiea,  they  had  rulers 
among  them,  for  ihey  were  expressly  mentioned 
in  the  royal  proclamation.  It  is  certain,  that 
alter  returning  from  their  captivity  they  were  not 
so  free  as  before,  hecanse  tney  were  frequently 
oppressed  by  the  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans ; 
hut,  for  all  'that,  tliey  Jived  as  a  distinct  people, 
under  their  own  taws  and  government. 

From  these  observations,  will  not  the  impar- 
tial reader  declare  that  this  prophecy  has  been 
literally  fulfilled?  and  is  not  the  present  melan- 
choly state  of  tlic  Jews  a  striking  proof  of  its  au- 
thenticity ?  Till  the  Messiah  came,  they  had  a 
regal  government ;  hut,  because  thoy  rtgected  him, 
they  are  now  scattered  np  and  down  through  all 
nations,  without  being  permitted  to  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  any  nndon  whatever.  Surety  Ibis 
shonld  convince  us  that  no  human  testimony  can 
overthrow  the  evidence  brought  iu  support  of  the 
Mosaic  aud  Gospel  histories. 

t  It  is  remarkable  that  Zehulun  is  mentioned 
by  Jaenb  belbre  Issnchar,  who  was  the  eldest ;  but 
this  distinction,  it  is  probable,  arose  from  Ms 
great  superiority  and  merit.  Zebulun's  portion  of 
the  country  was  likewise  very  preferable  to  lasa- 
ehar's  ;  for,  besides  the  advantage  he  had  in  com- 
mon with  him,  and  that  our  Lordchiefly  resided  in 
his  tribe, and  was  thence  called  a  Galilean,  he  is  here 
promised  a  seacoast,  with  harbors  commodious  for 
ships.  If  Jacob  had  been  present  at  the  division 
of  the  promised  land,  he  could  hardly  have  given 
a  more  exact  description  of  Zebulun's  iol ;  for  it 
extended  from  the  Mediterranean  sea  on  the  west 
to  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  or  sea  of  Galileo,  on  the 

J  Of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  that  of  Issachar 
was  distinguished  for  being  the  most  indolent 
That  part  of  the  country  which  tyi  to  their  share 
was  exceeding  fertile ;  hut  that  fertility  only  served 
to  enervate  tlio  people,  so  that  when  they  were 
invaded  by  foreign  enemies,  they  soon  became  an 
easy  prey  (o  them,  and  were  often  obli^;;ed  to  pay 
tribute. 
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Jacob,  having  predicted  tlie  fate  of,  and 
bestowed  his  blessings  on,  the  children 
descended  from  Leah,  proceeds  nest  to 
those  of  his  two  conculiinary  wives.  He 
began  with  Dan,  the  son  of  Bilbah,  whose 
waterity,  he  foretold  (thoagh  descended 
from  a  handmaid),  should  have  the  same 
privileges  with  the  other  tribes,  become  a 
politic  people,  and  greatly  versed  in  the 
stratagems  of  war.*  Of  Gad's  posterity  he 
foretold,  that  they  should  be  frequently  in- 
fested with  robbers,  bnt  should  overcome  at 
last.t  Of  Asber's,  that  they  should  be 
situated  in  a  pleasant  and  fruitful  country  ;  $ 
and  of  Naphtali's,  that  they  should  spread 
their  branches  like  an  oak,  and  multiply 
exceedingly .  | 

Jacob,  having  now  done  with  those  chil- 
dren begotten  on  Leah  and  his  concubinary 
wives,  nest  directs  his  attention  to  the  sons 
of  hi')  beloved  Rachel.  Turning  himself  to 
Joseph,  he  first  took  some  notice  of  his  past 
troubles,  and  then  set  forth  the  future  great- 
ne-is  of  his  descendants;  afier  which  he 
bestowed  his  benediction  on  him  in  words  to 
the  followmg  eftbct:  "The  Lord,"  says  he. 


•  The  words  in  tlie  K 


"  Dan  shall  \> 


bitelh  the  horde's  [luclii  so  thiiC  his  rider  shall 
baukward."  it  is  to  be  obsiirved,  that  the  iiart  of 
Canaan  which  the  descenilnnls  of  Dun  inhaljiced 
was  noted  for  aarpenta  of  a  partiealir  species,  who 
were  so  cnnnin^r  that  they  used  to  lie  in  wuit 
to  bite  the  feet  of  passengers.  This  veiy  iustly 
alluded  to  Che  disposition  of  Dan's  dcscenulanta, 
who,  when  en|i;ageil  in  war,  frequently  did  more 
execution  by  craA:  and  Btratoj^uui  Chan  by  force 
of  arms.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Jews  that  the 
prophecy  of  Dan's  destroying  his  enemies  by 
canning  was  more  particalariy  fulfilted,  when 
Samson,  who  vria  of  that  tribe,  pulled  down  the 
temple,  whicli  crusheil  himiclf  and  the  Philistines 
to  death.    See  Jndges  xvi.  30. 

t  The  tribe  of  Gad  had  their  portion  of  land 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  Jewish  territories,  so  that 
they  were  eomjnuallj  exposed  to  the  incnrsions 
of  the  bordering  Arabs ;  but,  in  the  course  of 
time,  Ihey  became  so  expert  in  war,  that  they 
always  repulsed  ihem. 

J  The  tribe  of  Asher  possessed  Chat  part  of  the 
country  which  reached  from  Zidon  to  Mount 
Catrael ;  It  was  so  beautiful  and  terciie  a  spot, 
that  it  not  only  abounded  with  all  kinds  of  pro- 
risions,  but  also  with  the  choicest  frniCs,  and 
most  luxuriant  productions  of  the  earth. 

|[  In  the  territories  allotted  to  the  tribe  of 
Naphlali  VIM  the  country  of  Gennesnret;  which 
{JosephQS  says)  was  looked  npon  aa  the  nCmost 
dRirt  of  nature  in  point  of  beauty.  It  was  also 
remarkable  for  producing  some  of  the  best  wines 
in  alt  Palestine.  In  one  part  of  Che  prophecy,  as 
related  by  Moses,  it  is  BsUd,  "  Naphtali  is  a  hind 


"even  the  God  of  thy  fathers,  shall  bless 
thee  with  the  dew  of  iicaven  and  with  the 
fatness  of  the  earth,  with  the  fruit  of  the 
womb,"  that  is,  witii  a  nnmerous  posterity, 
"  and  with  plenty  of  all  sorts  of  cattle. 
May  all  (he  biestfings  promised  to  nie  and 
my  foi'efathers  be  doubled  upon  Joseph's 
head  ;  may  they  out-top  and  outstretch  the 
highest  mountains  ;  and  prove  to  him  more 
fruliiul  and  more  lasting  than  they,''§ 

The  only  one  now  roinaining  to  receive 
Jacob's  hlesMng  was  his  yaungeat  son  Ben* 
jamin,  who,  no  doubt,  ti'om  having  been  a 
great  favorite  with  his  father,  expected  a 
suitable  distinction  from  the  rest  of  his 
brethren  ;  but,  whether  Jacob  foresaw  that 
no  extraordinary  merit  or  happiness  woidd 
attend  this  tribe,  or  tbat  it  should  afterward 
be  blended  with  that  of  Jadab,  and  conse- 
quently share  the  blessing  of  that  tribe,  so 
it  was  that  he  only  prophesied  of  him  that 
bis  descendants  should  be  of  a  fierce  and 
warlike  disposition;  and,  "like  a  ravenous 
wolf,  should  shed  the  blood  of  their  enemies, 
and  in  the  evening  divide  tlie  spoil."  ^ 

The  good  old  patriarch  having  tbns  (by 


let  loose  i  "  Che  meaning  of  which  is, 
people  should  bo  exceeding  swift  in  the 
of  Clieir  enemies,  which,  indeed,  was  the 
a  very  peculiar  manner,  with  this  tribe. 

S  'Tlie  fruitfulnOBB  promised  to  Joseph  in  t 


iplllied  in 


■mplili 
ifold    tril*, 

)'  (Nu.  ' 


great  increase  of  his  posleritv  '. — 

the   prodigious    number  ot^  his    1 

Ephraim  and  Manaaseh.    At  the  & 

ol  the  tribes,  these  produced  7i,'l 

ble  of  Ijearing  arina.     (See  Sun- 

And  at  tlie  second  nnmberinj;.  Si , 

xxvi.  34r-37),  wliicli  by  far  exceeded  tlie  number 

of  cither  of  the  other  iribea. 

T  HistorvBnffieientlvjuatifies  the  truth  of  this 
preiliolion  relative  to  the'tribc  of  Benjamin,  for  they 
alone  maintained  a  war  with  all  the  other  trilies. 
and  overcame  them  in  two  battles,  though  they  had 
sixteen  to  one.  It  mnst,  however,  be  otiserved, 
tliat  the  comparison  does  not  only  respect  mere 
valor  and  fbrritude  in  defending  tnemselves,  bnt 
also  fiercenesa  in  making  wars  and  depredations 
upon  othera.  Bnt  what  is  chiefly  to  be  rqjarded 
in  this  prophecy  is,  that  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
should  continue  till  the  final  destruction  of  the 
Jewish  polity.  For  since  the  natural  morning  and 
evening  cannot  with  the  least  propriety  be  here 
nndersiood,  and  as  the  Jewish  slate  is  the  aubject 
of  all  Jacob's  prophecy,  we  must  consider  the 
morning  and  the  night  as  the  be};inning  and  final 
period  of  that  state;  and,  consequently,  that  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  would  exist  till  Shitoh  came 
And  this  prophecy  wni  fully  accomplished ;  for, 
upon  the  division  uf  the  kingdom  af\er  Solomon's 
death,  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  adhered  to  that  of 
Judah,  and  formed  one  people  with  it :  continued 
to  share  the  same  fortune,  and  by  that  meana 
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divine  direction)  foretold  tlie  fate  of  iiia 
descendants,  he  bestowed  his  blessing  on 
each  of  bis  sons  separately  ;  after  wliicb  lie 
reminded  tbem  all  (but  more  e^pucially 
Joseph),  that  it  was  his  most  earnest  I'eijuest 
they  would  huiy  him  among  his  ancestors, 
in  the  cave  of  Maohpelah,  which  had  been 
purchased  by  Abraham,  and  where  not  only 
the  remains  of  him  and  his  wife  Sarah  were 
depodted,  but  likewise  those  of  Isaac  and 
Bebecca,  and  where  he  had  also  buried  bis 
wife  Leah.         • 

Having  given  this  last  charge,  the  pious 
Jacob  laid  himself  gently  down  in  his  bed, 
a  short  time  after  which  he  calmly  resigned 
hia  soul  into  the  hands  of  Him  who  gave  it. 


He  died  in  the  one  hundred  and  forty-seventh 
year  of  his  age,  during  the  last  seventeen 
of  which  be  resided  in  Egypt. 

The  loss  of  so  good  a  father  must  un- 
doubtedly be  very  jifflicting  to  the  whole 
family,  but  none  of  them  expressed  their 
CTief  with  such  filial  affection  as  the  pious 
Joseph,  who  conld  not  behold  his  aged  par- 
ent's fiice,  though  dead,  withont  kiwiing 
and  bathing  it  with  his  tears.  Haying  tliua 
given  vent  ta  his  passions,  and  somewhat 
recovered  himself,  he  ordered  the  physicians 
(according  to  the  cnstora  of  the  country)  to 
embalm  his  lather's  body,  and  then  set  about 
making  the  necessary  preparations  fur  his 
funeral. 


The  time  that  Jacob's  ftmily  mourned  foi  |  him  in  a  '■epulehie  belongLng  ti  thett  fiimily 
their  fether  was  seventy  day*  durm^  which    m  the  land  of  Canaan     and  that  tberetoie 


Joseph  never  appeared  at  court    it  being 
.  improper  for  him  si  to  do  on  such  D 
sion.     In  consequence  of  thi 
some  of  the  officers  about  the  king 
quaint  him  that  hi    f  itlier  previiu'!  to  bin 
death,  had  enjoined  bim  upon  oath  to  buiy 


ht,  begged  penni 
tulhl  his  last  ( 
wouH  return  to 
e^ppdition 

Pbaiaoh  not  only 


that  he  might  go  and 
after  whiih   he 
ith  all  convenient 

mpliei  with  Jo>ieph  a 


request  but  (in  comphment  to  hint  and  his 


Eej pHan  Thiub 


family)  {,ivp  orders  that  the  oh  ef 
of  his  ho  1  ol !  totrether  w  h  some  of  h 
principal  nolility  of  tie  k  ngd  m  sh  nil 
attend  the  funeral  who  jo  ned  witl  h  a 
own,  and  h  s  fatl  er  •<  whole  fim  ly  some  n 
chai'iots  and  otl  ers  on  horeeb  ok    f  rmed 

existed  till  the  deatract  on  of  Jernsalem  hy  the 
Bomans,  which  happened  many  years  after  the 
other  liM  tribes  were  no  loDger  a  people.  I 


most  pompons  proce    ons  eve* 

On  their  a -rival  n  the  land  of  Canaan 
they  halted  at  a  place  called  the  threshing- 
loor  of  \tad  *  where  they  co  t  nued  seven 
days  mourn  ng    ibr    the     leceased       The 

•  Ths  '^         "~~ 

of  the  Jordan,  and  about  fitty  miles  from  Hebron. 
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Canaanites,  wto  inhabited  that  part  of  the 
country,  observing  the  Egyptians  mixing 
themselves  in  these  obseijuies,  were  aston- 
ished, and  imagining  them  to  be  the  prin- 
cipals concerned  in  the  funeral  lamentation, 
could  not  forbear  esclaiming,  "  This  is  a 
grievous  mourning  to  the  Egyptians ! " 
whence  they  called  the  name  of  the  place 
Abel-Mizraim,  which  signifies  "the  raoum- 
inwof  the  Egyptians." 

This  solemnity  being  ended,  they  pro- 
ceeded on  their  journey,  and  at  length, 
arriving  at  the  field  of  Machpelah,  they 
deposited  the  remains  of  Jacob  in  the  cave 
with  his  ancestors,  after  which  the  whole 
company  returned  in  solemn  procession  to 
Egypt. 

During  the  life  of  Jacob,  Joseph's  breth- 
ren thought  themselves  secure ;  but  now 
their  aged  father  was  no  more,  their  foi'mer 
fears  returned,  and  suggested  to  them  the 
just  revenge  Joseph  might  yet  take  for  the 
great  injuries  he  had  received  fcom  their 
hands.  In  consequence  of  this,  they  held 
a  consultation  together  in  what  manner  te 
proceed  for  their  own  security ;  the  result 
of  which  was  to  form  a  message  (purporting 
to  have  been  delivered  by  Jacob),  and  send 
it  to  their  brother.  This  was  accordingly 
done,  and  the  substance  of  the  message  was 
Ifl  the  following  effect :  "  Thy  father  com- 
manded, before  he  died,  saying,  Thus  shall 
ye  say  to  Joseph  :  Forgive.  I  pray  thee 
now,  the  trespass  of  thy  brethren  and  their 
sin  ;  for  they  did  evil  unto  thee  ;  but  pa^ 
them,  not  only  for  my  sake,  but  bee 
they   are   the  servants  of  the    God  of  thy 

When  Joseph  read  this  message,  such  was 
his  compassionate  and  forgiving  temper,  that 
he  could  not  refrain  froin  weeping.  To 
remove,  therefore,  the  fears  and  apprehen- 
sions of  his  brethren,  he  immediately  sent 
for  them,  and,  receiving  them  with  the  same 
kind  aileetion  as  when  their  tather  was  alive, 
escused  the  acljons  they  had  formerly  com- 
mitted to  his  prejudice  in  the  most  obliging 
manner ;  and,  in  order  fully  to  remove  their 
ill-founded  fears,  dismissed  them  with  the 
assurance  that  they  should  always  find  in  him 
a  constant  friend  and  an  affectionate  brother. 

Though  Joseph  lived  fifty-four  years  after 
his  father's  death,  yet  the  sacred  historian 
does  not  mention  any  further  particulars  of 
him  except  the  following;  namely,  that  I 
Uved  to  see  himself  the  happy  parent  of 


numerous  offspring  in  his  two  sons,  Ephraim 
and  MdnaR=i  h  even  to  the  third  generation  ■ 
du  ng  wl    h      u  a'iC     r  up- 

pose    h      0  t  nu  d        h  w  1    his 

prin  nd  n  a,  CO  d  11  empl  yu  n 
unl     hn 

Ml  n  Josepli  gr  w  11  and  f  u  d  h 
dea  b  app  oaching  h  n  f  1  b  h  n 
and,  with  the  kke  prophetu.  spint  that  his 
father  Jacob  bad  done,  told  ihem  that  God, 
according  to  his  promise,  rnouM  not  fail  bring- 
ing their  posterity  out  of  Egypt  into  the  land 
of  Canaan.  At  the  same  time  he  made  them 
swear,  that  when  it  should  please  God  thus 
to  visit  them,  they  should  not  forget  to  cariy 
bia  remains  with  thorn,  that  they  might  tie 
deposited  in  the  burial-place  of  his  ancestors. 


The  pious  Joseph,  having  thus  hound  bis 
brethren  by  oath  to  convey  his  remains  to 
his  native  land,  soon  after  departed  this  life, 
in  the  one  hundred  and  tenth  year  of  his 
age.  In  compliance  with  the  injunction  laid,, 
his  brethren  had  the  body  immediately  em- 
balmed, put  into  a  coffin,  and  carefully 
secured,  til!  the  time-should  come  when  the 
prediction  was  to  be  fulfilled  of  their  leaving 
Egypt,  and  possessing  the  land  of  Canaan. 

Thus  have  we  finished  the  life  of  the  groat 
patriarch  Joseph,  who  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  characteis  to  be  met  with 
either  in  sacred  or  prufiine  hiatoiv  To 
enliven  what  has  already  been  Mid  of  him, 
we  shall  conclude  thi-  chapter  with  some 
general  reflections  and  observations  on  the 
whole  of  his  conduct,  and  likewise  point 
out  some  of  the  most  disfinguished  wiiters, 
whose  accounts  of  htm  lustly  corroborate 
that  given  by  the  sacred  histona,n 

It  is  observable  that  Moses  is  more  diffuse 
on  the  history  of  Joseph  than  on  that  of  any 
other  of  the  patriarchs,  indeed  the  whole  is 
a  master-piece  of  history  there  is  not  only 
ill  the  manner  througaout  such  ■i  happy, 
though  uncommon  mixture  of  simplicity  and 
grandeur  (which  is  a  double  character  so 
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hard  to  be  united  as  k  seldom  met  with  in 
CompOMtions  merely  human),  but  it  is  like- 
wise related  witb  the  greatest  variety  of 
tender  and  affecting  circumstances,  which 
would  afford  matter  for  reflections  useful  for 
the  conduct  of  almost  every  part  and  stage 
of  the  life  of  mjiu. 

Consider  him  in  whatever  point  of  view 
or  in  whatever  light  you  will,  be  must  ap- 
pear amiable  and  excellent,  worthy  of  imi- 
tation, and  claiming  the  highest  applause. 
You  see  bim  spoken  of  in  the  sacred  books 
with  the  highest  honor  ;  as  a  person  greatly 
in  the  favor  of  God,  and  protected  by  him 
wherever  he  went,  even  in  so  extraordinary  a 
manner  as  to  become  (he  observation  of 
others, — as  one  of  the  strictest  fidelity  in 
every  trust  committed  to  him,  —  of  the  most 
exemplary  chastity  and  honor,  that  no  eoli- 
ratations  could  overcome,  — of  the  most  fised 
reverence  for  Crod,  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
wiTuptionB  of  an  idolatrous  court  and  king- 


1  dom,  —  of  the  noblest  resolution  and  ftirti- 
I  tude,  that  the  strongest  temptations  could 
I  never  subdue,  —  of  such  admirable  si^;acity, 
wisdom  and  prudence,  that  made  even  a 
prince  and  bis  nobles  condder  him  as  under 
divine  inspiration,  —  of  that  indefetigable  in- 
dusti'y  and  diligence  which  made  nim  suc- 
cessful in  the  most  arduous  atlemptij,  —  of  the 
most  generous  compassion  and  forgiveness  of 
spirit,  that  the  most  malicious  and  cruel  in- 
juries could  never  weaken  or  destroy, — as 
the  preserver  of  Egypt  and  the  neighboring 
nations,  and  as  the  stay  and  support  of  liis 
own  father  and  family,  — as  one  patient  and 
humble  in  adversity,  —  moderate  in  the  use 
of  power  and  the  height  of  prosperity,  — 
faithful  as  a  servant,  dutiful  as  a  son.  aflec- 
tionate  as  a  brother,  and  just  and  generous  as 
a  ruler  over  the  people  ;  —  in  a  word,  as  one 
of  the  best  and  most  finished  characters,  and 
as  an  instance  of  the  most  exemplary  piety 
and  strictest  virtue. 


CHAPTER     VIII. 


UPB    AND   MISSION    OP    MOSES.  —  DEPARTURE    PROM    EGYPT. 


Thb  distinguished  happiness  which  the 
descendants  of  Jacob  had  possessed  during 
the  power  invested  in  their  great  protector 
Joseph,  was,  after  his  Seath,  materially  inter- 
rupted by  the  accession  of  a  new  king  to  the 
throue  of  Egypt.  This  monarch  beheld,  with 
a  jealous  eye,  not  only  the  prosperity,  bat 
also  the  great  increase,  of  the  Israelites,  and 
began  to  fear  that,  in  case  of  an  invaaon, 
they  might  possibly  take  part  with  the  enemy, 
and  thereby  divest  him  of  his  regal  dignity. 
In  eonsequence  of  these  conjectures,  Pha- 
raoh summoned  a  counsel  of  his  principal 
nobility,  to  whom  he  stated  the  absolute  ne- 
ceaaity  of  taking  some  measures  to  lessen  not 
only  the  power,  but  abo  the  great  increase  of 
the  Israelites,  who  w 
strangers  in  the  land 
and,  in  time,  might  be  prejudicial  to  the 
public  weal. 

The  counsel  agreed  in  opinion  with  the 
king ;  upon  which  it  was  resolved  not  only 
to  impose  heavy  taxes  on  them,  but  to  con- 
fine i^ein  ^ewise  to  tba  bard  labor  of  bear- 


to  be  considered  a 


ing  burdens,  digging  clay,  making  bricks,  and 
building  strong  fortresses  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom ;  by  means  of  which  their 
spirits  would  be  sunk,  their  bodies  impover- 
ished, and  the  great  increase  that  had  for 
some  time  taken  place  among  them  in  a  great 


No  sooner  was  this  resolution  formed  than 
it  was  carried  inte  execution.  The  wretched 
Israelites  were  set  about  the  laboiious  em- 
ploy to  which  they  were  assigned,  and  (liat 
they  might  not  be  negligent  in  the  esecution 
oftbeir  business,  taskmasters  were  set  over 
them,  whose  natural  dispositions  were  so 
cruel  that  they  did  all  in  their  power  to  make 
their  lives  truly  miserable. 

But  such  was  the  goodness  of  God  in 
behalf  of  the  poor  Israelites,  that  Pharaoh's 
project  was  far  from  succeeding  to  his  wishes ; 
for  the  more  they  were  oppressed,  the  more 
they  multiplied.  This  so  aggravated  the 
king,  and  increased  bis  jealousy  to  such  a 
degree,  that,  in  order  to  obtain  his  purposes, 
he  hit  upon  another  espedient.     He  sent  for 
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two  of  tlie  most  eminent  of  the  Egyptian 
midwives  (whose  naines  were  Shipriih  and 
Puah),  to  whom  he  gave  a  strict  charge, 
that  whenever  they  wei'e  cailed  to  do  their 
office  to  any  Hebrew  woniuD,  if  the  child 
were  a  male  they  should  privately  strangle 
it,  but  if  a  female,  they  mightletit  live. 

The  midwives,  touched  with  the  cruelty  of 
this  injunction,  and  fully  satisfied  in  their 
minds  that  it  was  better  to  obey  God  than 
man,  paid  no  regard  lo  Pharaoh's  orders,  but 
saved  both  male  and  female  alike.  Irritated 
at  their  disobedience,  the  king  sent  for  thein, 
and  reprimanded  tliera  for  their  conduct  in 
very  severe  terms  ;  but  thej  escused  them- 
eelves  by  telling  him  that  the  Hebrew 
women  were  so  much  stronger  in  their  con- 
stitutions than  the  Egyptians,  and  so  lively, 
that  they  were  generally  delivered  before 
they  could  reach  tliem. 

The  judicious  as  well  as  humane  conduct 
of  the  Egyptian  midwives  was  very  accepta- 
ble to  God ;  but  Pharaoh  was  highly  in- 
censed against  them,  conaideriii|;  the  excuse 
they  made  as  a  mere  evasion.  He  therefore 
doterm-ned  not  to  tru:itthem  any  longer,  but 
to  try  anotlier  expedient,  which  might  more 
effectively  answer  the  inlended  purposes,  and 
totally  extirpate  the  whole  male  race  of  the 
Hebrews.  To  accomplish  this  end,  he  issued 
out  an  edict,*  coiiinianding  that  every  male 
bora  among  tlie  I^raelires  should  be  thrown 
into  the  river  and  drowned,  but  that  all  the 
females  should  be  saved. 

It  is  not  to  lie  wondered  at  that 
buroua  an  edict  should  greatly  afflict  the 
already  distressed  Israelites,  and  that  they 
should  concert  various  methods  '  ■"" 
tbey  might  secure  their  ofispring 
conaeciuences  of  so  inhuman  a  decree.  That 
methods  of  tliis  nature  were  used,  will  appear 
from  the  following  eircum stances. 

Some  years  before  this  cruel  edict  was  pub- 
liahed,  one  Amram,  of  the  house  of  Levi, 
married  a  woman  named  Joohebed,  of  the 


same  tribe.  The  first  child  they  had  was  * 
daughter,  whom  they  called  Miriam,  and 
about  four  yeare  after  she  was  delivered  of  a 
son,  whinu  they  named  Aaron.  In  the  time 
of  this  cruel  persecution,  Jochebed  was  de- 
livered of  another  son,  who  being  a  child  of 
most  exijuiMte  beauty,  she  was  particularly 
anxious  tor  the  pi'eservation  of  its  life. 

In  hopes  of  nccomplishing  her  wislies,  she 
concealed  the  child  in  her  house  for  three 
months ;  but,  not  being  able  to  secrete  him 
any  longer,  and  fearful  that  he  would  fall 
the  hands  of  those  appointed  to  drown 
male  children,  she  at  length  resolved  to 
commit  him  to  the  providence  of  God.  Ac- 
coidingly,  having  made  a  little  ark  or  boat  of 
rusiies.l:  and  well  pkstered  it,  both  within 
and  without,  with  pitch  or  bitumen,  she  put 
the  child  into  it,  and  going  privately  down 
the  river,  left  it  among  the  flags  by  the 
bank,  placing  his  dster  Sliriam  at  a  proper 
distance  to  observe  the  event. 

But  the  Providence  of  God  soon  inter- 
sed  in  behalf  of  the  helpless  infant.  A 
short  time  after  the  mother  had  left  it. 
Pharaoh's  daughter,  t  attended  by  (he  maids 
of  honor,  came  to  the  river  to  bathe  herself, 
and  seeing  the  basket  at  some  distance,  she 
ordered  one  of  her  attendants  to  go  and 
bring  it  out  of  the  flags.  Her  oi-ders  were 
immediately  olieyed,  upon  which,  no  sooner 
did  she  uncover  the  child  than  it  made  its 
mourning  complaint  to  her  in  a  flood  of  tears. 
This  circumstance,  joined  to  the  extraordinary 
beauty  of  the  infant,  so  moved  her  heart 
with  compassion,  Ihaf  (notwithstanding  she 

Grooved  it  was  one  of  those  children  whom 
r  father,  in  his  edict,  had  ordered  to  he 
drowned)  she  determined  to  preserve  It, 
and  declared  her  intention  of  having  it 
brought  up  under  her  direction. 

By  this  time,  -Miriam,  the  child's  wster, 
had  mixed  herself  with  the  attendants  of 
the  princess,  and  observing  with  what  ten- 
derness she  looked  upon  ber  brother,  and  at 


•  It  19  the  opinion  of  raoBt  coramentalors,  and 
tiiu  li-nrnvd  in  general,  that  this  inhuman  edict  vias 
K)  aliUorred  by  the  Egyptians,  that  they  scarce 
ever  put  it  in  execution  f  and  that  it  was  recalled 
iiumedialelj  after  the  death  of  the  king  who 
en^irtcd  it ;  which  time  Euseliius  and  orhors  place 
in  tlie  fourth  year  after  the  birch  of  Moaes. 

f  Though'hia  ark,  or  boat,  is  said  lo  have  been 
miule  wilh  rushes,  it  ia  most  probable  that  it  was 
formed  wilh  flftga  of  the  iree  papyrus,  of  which 
the  Egyptians  made  their  paper,  and  which  crew 
particularly  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Clemens 
Alexaudrinus  expressly  says,  that  the  vessel 


made  of  papyrus,  the  product  of  the  rountry : 
and  his  asseriion  is  confirmed  by  several  other 
profiine  writers. 

J  Josephns  calls  this  princess  Thnrmnthis ;  and 
from  him  Philo,  who  adds,  tiial  she  was  the  king's 
only  daufrhcer  and  heir;  and  that  being  E!ome 
time  married  without  having  issue,  she  pretended 
to  be  big  with  child,  and  to  be  delivered  of  Mones, 
whom  she  owned  as  her  natural  son.  That  he 
was  esteemed  bo  is  evident,  from  what  the  Apostle 
to  the  Hebrews  aaj-s,  namely,  "  That  when  Moaes 
was  grown  up,  he  scorned  to  be  thought  the  soa 
(rf  Pharaoh's  daughter."    See  Heb.  xi,  24. 
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the  same  time  hearing  her  intimate  her 
desire  of  procuring  a  proper  uurse  for  it, 
she  very  officiously  offered  her  service  to 
procure  one.  The  princess  accepted  this 
offer,  and  ordered  her  to  go  immediately 
and  hriug  the  person  with  her,  and  she 
would  wait  her  return.  Accordingly, 
the  girl  hastened  with  all  expedition 
to  the  mother,  and  soon  bringing  her  to  the 
place,  the  princess  delivered  the  child  iato 
her  hands,  ordering  her  to  take  the  utmost 
care  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time  told  her, 
that  whatever  expenses  attended  the  rearing 
of  it,  she  would  defray.  Tliis,  no  doubt, 
was  a  welcome  bargain  to  the  motliev,  who, 
taking  the  child  home  with  her,  nursed  it 
openly,  her  fears  being  removed  by  having 
a  royal  protection  for  its  security. 

When  the  child  was  of  a  proper  age,  his 
mother  took  him  to  court,  in  order  to  show 
him  to  the  princess.  The  graces  of  his  pet- 
son,  joined  to  the  beautiful  yet  noble  sim- 
plicity of  hia  countenance,  so  engaged  her 
attention,  that  she  adopted  him  as  her  own 
son,  and  gave  him  the  name  of  Moaes.* 
That  he  might  be  perfectly  accomplished, 
she  kept  him  constantly  at  court,  where  he 
was  ii^tnioted  in  all  the  leanimg  and  disci- 
pline, both  civil  and  military,  used  among 
the  Egyptians,  and  in  every  other  respect 
treated  in  a  manner  becoming  the  dignity  of 
a  prince  of  the  blood.f 

Moses  continued  to  live  in  Pharaoh's 
court  till  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  maturity, 
when  be  resolved  to  leave  it,  and  associate 
himself  with  bis  persecuted  bretlu'en  the 
Israelites.  Observing  their  wretched  state 
of  servility,  atvl  the  cruel  manner  in  which 


they  were  treated  by  their  merciless  task- 
masters, he  was  greatly  affected ;  and  to 
suuit  a  degree  was  his  indignation  raised, 
seeing  one  day  an  Egyptian  treat  a 
Hebrew  in  a  very  cruel  manner,  he  im- 
mediately stepped  up  to  his  assistance,  and, 
not  pej-ceiving  uny  person  near,  slew  him, 
and  buried  his  body  in  the  si    '  * 


MOSBS  w 


It  what  flf^  Moaes 
ered  to  Ibe  princess.  It  is,  however,  reasonable 
10  suppose  tliat  his  parents  had  so  well  inslrnctcd 
him  in  their  religion,  and  taken  such  cure 
him  know  both  what  relation  they  bore  to 
and  what  hope  thej  had  conceived  of  his 
designed  by  Heaven  to  be  the  deliverer  of  his 
nation;  that  he  had  made  no  other  use  of  his 
educa^on,  which  the  princess'  gave  him,  than  to 
confirm  himself  more  and  more  against  iVie  super- 
stitions and  idolatry  of  the  Egj'ptians;  and  to 
make  himself  Jit  to  answer  those  ends,  for  which, 
by  Providence,  ho  seemed  designed. 

t  We  may  reasanably  suppose  that  the  Egyp- 
tian whom  Moses  slew,  through  indignation  at 
his  brethren's  wrongs,  was  one  of  the  task-masters. 
It  has  been  questioned  how  iiir  this   action  of 
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Moies  (         supegh       ny         hd 
n  h        nsa      n  p  ec  d    g     y) 

g       y  d  a     h        rcu      a 

e  n      pp    h  n  w     kn  w     by 

It  would  circulate  fiom  him  among  the  mul 
'■  ide,  and  that  it  could  not  be  long  befm* 
reached  the  ears  of  Pharaoh,  in  which 
«  it  might  be  attended  with  the  most  fatal 
consequences.  To  remove,  therefore,  these 
disagi'eeable  appi'chensions,  and  secure  him- 
self from  all  danger,  he  resolved  to  leave 
Egypt,  which  he  accordingly  did,  and  fied 
into  the  land  of  Midiun,  |[  a  beautiful  and 
fertib  country  situated  to  the  east  of  the 
Red  Sea. 

This  was  the  happy  spot  where  majesty, 

larded  only  by  rural  innocence,  aubtnitted 

the  humble  office  of  a  shepherd ;  and  a 

crook,  instead  of  a  seeptre,  graced  the  hand 

of  the  peaceful  monarch.     Here  Jetbro  (the 


Moses  was  justifiable.  Le  Clerc  observes,  that, 
as  the  Egyptian  king  Huchnrizcd  the  oppression 
of  the  Isruelites,  it  was  fruitless  to  ap[>lr  lo  him 
for  redress  of  their  grievances.  The  civil  magis- 
trate, who  ought  to  liavB  protected  injured  inno- 
cence, was  himself  become  the  oppressor;  and, 
consequently,  the  society,  being  de^nerated  into 
a  con^erEicj,  in  oppression  and  injustice,  it  was 
as  lawful  to  use  pnvate  force  and  resistance,  as 
against  a  band  of  robbers  and  cut-throats.    How- 


ibcr,  that  the  di 
was  in  all  this  :  and  that  thus  the  way  v/ai 
paring  fitr  the  grand  deliverance  of  brael 
Egyptian  oppression. 
"  Midian  is  suppo 
la,  which  bordei 
and  whose  metropolis  (called  Pecriea)  was  situated 
not  far  from  Mount  Horeb.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  the  people  of  this  countiy  originated  from 
Midian,  tlie  fourth  son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah, 
from  whom  they  wore  called  Midianites. 
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K!ncipal  man  of  the  country),  in  quality 
th  of  prinne  aud  priest,  enjoyed  the  bless- 
ings of  a  quiet  reign,  and  whose  daughters 
(laying  aside  the  distinction  of  their  birth) 
took  more  delight  in  the  innocent  employ- 
ment of  tending  their  father's  flocks  than 
ID  all  the  gayeties  of  a  lusurjous  court. 

In  the  ^ins  of  Midian  was  a  well  to  which 
it  was  common  for  all  the  neighboring  people 
to  drive  their  flocks  to  water.  Moses,  having 
reached  this  spot,  and  being  greatly  fatigued, 
afler  quenching  his  thirst  with  the  water,  sat 
himself  down  to  rest.  He  had  not  been 
long  here  before  the  seven  daughters  of  Jethro 
came  to  draw  water  for  their  flocks ;  but  they 
had  no  sooner  filled  their  vessels  than  some 
rude  shepherds,  who  came  on  the  like  errand, 
being  resolved  to  have  their  turn  first  served, 
violently  seized  on  the  water  drawn  by  the 
damsels,  and  thereby  greatly  frightened  them. 
Moses,  disapproving  of  such  ill  conduct  in 
the  men,  interposed  in  behalf  of  the  women, 
and,  obliging  the  shephei'ds  to  retire,  drew 
more  water  for  them,  and  gave  it  to  their 
flocks.  The  damsels,  in  the  most  engaging 
manner,  made  their  acknowledgments  to  him 
fjr  his  services,  after  which  they  twok  leave 
and  liaslAned  home. 

Jethro  expressed  great  surprise  at  the 
quickness  of  his  daugliters'  I'etum ;  upon 
which  they  informed  him  that  they  had  met 
with  a  strangerat  the  well,  who  not  only  asast- 
ed  them,  but  likewise  protected  them  from  the 
insults  of  several  rustics,  who  had  forcibly 
taken  from  them  the  water  they  bad  drawn 
for  their  cattle.  After  hearing  this  story,  and 
not  seeing  the  person  who  had  thus  gallantly 
defended  them,  Jethro  reprehended  his  daugh- 
ters for  being  guilty  of  ingratitude  and  incivili- 
ty, and  asked,  what  bad  become  of  the  generous 
stranger.  They  answered  they  bad  left  him 
at  the  well,  upon  which  he  ordered  them  im- 
mediately to  return,  and  invito  him  home. 

The  daughters  obeyed  their  father's  com- 
mand, and  Moses  being  introdaced  into  the 
bouse  of  Jethro,  he  treated  him  with  every 
mark  of  the  most  distinguished  respect.  And 
so  pleased  was  Moses  with  the  courteous 
reception  he  met  with,  that,  after  a  short 
time,  ho  expressed,  his  willingness  to  take  up 
his  abode  with  him  and  become  bio  shepherd. 
Jethro  very  readily  accepted  this  propoeal, 
and,  to  attach  Moses  the  more  strongly  tfthis 
interest,  gave  bim  his  daughter  Zipporah  in 
marriage.  By  this  wife  he  had  two  sons,  the 
eldest  of  whom  be  called  Gei^om,   vhich 


signifies  a  "stranger,"  alluding  to  his  own 
condition  in  that  country.  The  younger  he 
called  Eliezer,  which  signifies  "God  is  my 
help,"  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  God's 
having  delivered  him  from  the  bands  of 
Pharaoh. 

After  Moses  bad  been  some  few  years  in 
Jetbro's  family,  the  king  of  Egypt,  who  was 
upon  the  throne  at  the  time  be  left  the  coun- 
tiy,  died  ;  but  this  was  not  productive  of  the 
least  benefit  to  (he  persecuted  Israelites ;  his 
successor  was  no  less  a  tyrant  than  himself, 
and  their  miseiies,  instead  of  being  mitigated, 
were  daily  increased.  At  length  their  com- 
plaints reached  heaven ;  the  Almighty  re- 
membering the  covenant  which  he  had  made 
with  their  forefathers,  looked  upon  themwitb 
an  eye  of  compassion ;  and  having  resolved, 
in  his  secret  providence,  to  make  Moses  the 
principal  instrument  in  bi'inging  about  their 
deliverance,  he  began  to  prepare  him  for  so 
distinguifihed  an  undertaking. 

As  Moses  was  one  day  attending  his 
6tther-in-law's  sheep,  they  happened  to  stray 
much  farther  than  usual,  upon  which  he  fol- 
lowed them  as  far  into  the  desert  as  Mount 
Horeb.  He  bad  no  sooner  anived  here  than 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  him  in  a 
flame  of  fire  out  of  the  midst  of  a  bush.  So 
uncommon  a  sight  greatly  startled  Moses,  but 
what  increased  his  astonishment  was  the 
continuance  of  the  bush  uneonsumed,  not- 
withstanding it  appeared  to.  be  wholly  encom- 
passed vrith  flames. 

After  reflecting  some  time  on  this  extra- 
ordinary circumstance,  Moses  resolved  to 
approach  nearer  the  bush,  in  order,  if  possible, 
to  discover  the  cause  of  its  seeming  to  burn, 
and  yet  appearing  not  to  be  in  the  least 
damaged.  But  the  Almighty,  to  prevent 
his  irreverent  approaches,  and  to  strike  the 
gieater  awe  and  sense  of  the  divine  presenc« 
him,  called  out  of  the  bush,  and  forbade 
drawing  near;  and,  to  make  him  still 
I  sensible  of  the  saeredness  of  the  place, 
commanded  him  to  take  off  bis  sandals,  ba- 
i  the  ground  on  which  he  stood  was 
holy. 

Moses  immediately  obeyed  the  divine 
order,  upon  which  the  Almighty  discovered 
himself  to  biminthesewords  :  "lam  the  God 
ofthyiather,  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of 
Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob."  The  fright- 
ened Moses  was  struck  with  such  reverence  of 
the  divine  Majesty,  and  fear  of  the  effects  of  his 
presumption,  that  he  immediately  fell  on  thfl 
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ground  and  covered  hU  face,  being  unable  to 
Huatain  the  refulgeney  of  tbe  divine  piesence- 
When  Moses  had  a  little  recovered  him 
Belf,  the  Almighty,  in  worda  to  this  effect, 
addressed  him  :  "  I  have  aeon."  said  he, 
"the  affliction  of  mj  people  which  are  in 


^^A 


Egypt,  and  have  heard  their  cry  by  reason 
of  their  taskmasters  :  for  I  know  the'r  sor- 
rows. And  I  am  come  down  lo  deliver 
them  out  of  the  hand  of  their  oppressors,  and 
to  conduct  them  to  the  promised  land,  a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  Thee  have  I 
I   be  the  instrument  iu  this  great 


work :  therefore  be  of  good  courage,  for  I 
will  send  tJiee  to  Pharaoh,  to  demand  liberty 
of  him  for  my  people,  the  children  of  Israel." 
Moses  had  long  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of 
attempting    to    rescue     hia    brethren,    the 


Israelites,  from  their  thraldom  ;  nor  had 
he  any  opinion  of  his  own  abilities,  should 
he  make  the  attempt,  to  succeed  in  so  diifl- 
eult  an  undertaking.  Wherefore,  when  the 
Almighty  proposed  the  th'ng  to  him,  he  en- 
deavored to  excuse  himself,  by  urging  his 
meanness  and  insuffidency  to  take  upon  him 
the  character  of  a  divine  amlmesador. 
'■  Who  am  I,"  said  he,  "  that  I  should  go 
unto  Pharaoh,  and  that  I  should  biing  foith 
the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt'/ "  But 
this  difficulty  the  Almighty  removed,  by  as- 
suring him  that  be  would  be  with  him,  and 
assist  him  in  eveiy  step  he  took ;  that  he 
would  enable  him,  however  pei'plesed  and 
arduous  the  task  to  accomplish  il ,  and  for  a 
token  of  his  veracity  herem  told  hmi  that 
withm  1  small  compass  of  t  ine  he  should  see 
thuie  \ery  [woplc  who  were  new  in  alavery, 
set  free  jnd  worshipp  ng  him  on  that  very 
mount  T  n 

&ti!l  unw  U  ng  to  undertake  the  task, 
Mmes  desii-ed  to  kn  w  whit  he  should  say 
to  the  people  and  1  y  what  name  he  was  to 
call  thL  pei-=on  who  '-ent  him  en  the  message. 
To  which  tl  t.  A'mighty  rcpl  ed,  that  he 
should  tell  hm  it  was  an  etemal,  inde- 
pendent, eelf-esisting  Beng,  the  God  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  by  which  name 
he  had  ever  gone,  and  by  which  he  would 
continue  to  go,  to  all  eternity.  He  then 
ordered  him  to  go  into  Egypt,  where,  on  hia 
arrival,  ho  should  first  assemble  together  the 
chief  of  the  Israelites,  and  acquaint  them 
with  his  business  ;  after  which  he  should  go 
d'reetly  to  the  k'r.g,  and  demand  of  him 
their  liberty,  at  least  for  three  days,  that 
they  might  retire  bto  the  wildei-ness,  in 
Older  to  sacrifice  to  tbeir  God,  This  request, 
lie  told  Aloses,  the  king  would  not  at  first 
grant,  but  in  the  end  he  would  be  glad  to 
consent,  when  he  should  see  the  divine  power 
displayed  in  a  variety  of  muTicles  which 
would  take  place  en  sundry  occasions.  "  I 
will  exert  myself,"  said  be,  "  in  many  mi- 
raculous operations  on  him  and  his  suhjectB, 
and  at  last  he  shall  permit  you  to  depart ; 
but  you  shall  not  go  away  emnly,  for  ye  shall 
be  loaded  with  the  spoils  of  the  Egyptians." 

It  might  be  thought  (hat  such  solemn 
assurances,  even  from  the  mouth  of  God 
liimself,  would  have  been  sofiicient  lo  have 
gained  a  ready  compliance ;  but  Moses, 
either  from  the  ideas  he  entertained  of  the 
difliculty  of  the  enterprise,  or  fi>  m  diffidence 
of  his  own  abilities,  was  still  desirous  of  de- 
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elining  the  task,  and  objected,  tliat  when  ho 
came  into  Egypt  the  people  would  probably 
doubt  his  word,  and  consider  him  aa  an 
hupostor. 

This  objection  God  immediately  removed 
by  gliowiug  him  a  miracle.  Asking  him 
what  he  had  in  hia  hand,  he  replied,  a  rod ; 
upon  which  the  Almighty  ordered  him  to 
throw  it  on  the  ground,  which  he  had  no 
sooner  done  than  it  was  immediately  turned 
into  a  serpent.  Moses,  frightened  at  this 
Budden  ehan^  of  his  rod,  attempted  to  run 
away  ;  hut  God,  lo  encourage  him,  hid  him 
take  it  up  1iy  the  tail,  which  he  had  no  sooner 
done  than  it  resumed  its  former  shape  ;  and 
to  convince  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
shontd  not  want  credit  with  the  Isi'aelites,  he 
gave  liim  a  commission  to  perfbim  the  same 
mixaele  befom  them  when  he  should  get  into 
Bgy^t. 

Still  further  tci  remove  Moses'  scruples, 
the  Almighty  wjs  pleased  to  give  him  ano- 
ther instance  of  his  great  and  d'st'inguished 
power..  He  ordered  h'm  to  put  hia  hand  into 
his  bosom,  which  he  accordingly  did,  and  on 

[lulling  it  out,  it  was  covered  all  over  with 
eprosy.  He  then  told  him  to  put  his  hand 
info  his  bo.=^)iii  again,  which  he  likewise  did, 
and  on  taking  it  out  the  lepi'osy  was  gona, 
and  it  became  as  clean  as  at  first.  This 
miracle  he  likewise  comm'ssioned  Moaes  to 
ehow  the  Israelites ;  and  moreover,  to  arm 
him  sufficiently  beyond  all  doubt,  he  was 
pleased  to  empower  him  with  a  third  miracle. 
"  If,"  saya  he,  "  they  will  not  believe  these 
two  former,  thou  shalt  bike  of  the  water  of  the 
river,  and  pour  it  upon  dry  land,  and  the 
wat«r  shall  become  biood." 

Notwithstanding  these  solemn  and  repeat- 
ed  assurances  of  the  Divine  aid,  favor,  and 
protection,  Moses  still  endeavored  to  waive 
the  important  office,  urging  as  a  further  plea 
that  he  wanted  eloquence,  tiie  great  qualifi- 
cation of  an  amiiassador ;  and  that  since  Ood 
had  condescended  to  talk  to  him,  he  was 
much  more  deficient  in  his  speech  than 
before.  But  this  obstacle  the  Almighty  was 
likewise  pleased  to  remove,  by  putting  Moses 
in  mind  of  his  omnipotence.  "  Who,"  said 
he,  "hath  made  man's  mouth?  or  who 
maketh  the  dumb,  or  deaf,  or  the  seeing,  or 
the   blind  ?  have  not   I   the   Lord  'i     Now 

*  Moses  cxcalled  in  wisiiom  and  conduct; 
Aaron,  his  brother,   in   eloquence.     Such  is  the 

wise  ordtr  of  Providence,  which  baa  dispensed 


go,  and  I  will  be  with  thy  mouth, 
and  teach  thee  what  thou  shalt  say." 

Hitherto  Moses  had  some  shadow  of  pre- 
tence for  his  unwillingness  to  go  into  Egypt; 
but  now,  all  ids  objections  being  answei'ed, 
he,  in  very  plain  terms  desii'ed  to  be  excused 
from  t!ie  enterprise,  and  begged  of  God  that 
he  would  be  pleased  to  appoint  some  other 
person  in  his  stead. 

So  long  as  Moses  had  any  thing  to  plead 
in  excuse  for  not  going,  God  heard  him 
patiently,  and  giaciuusly  condescended  to 
remove  hia  doubts ;  but,  when  all  this  was 
done,  and  he  at  length  gave  an  absolute 
refusal,  the  Almighty  was  greatly  displeased, 
though  at  the  same  time  he-did  not  display 
any  instance  of  his  resentment.  On  the 
contrary,  he  resumed  Moses'  last  ohjecliou 
(which  he  had  ah'eady  answered  in  general), 
and  showed  him,  in  a  more  particular  man- 
ner, how  ho  should  supply  that  delist :  "Is 
not,"  said  he,  "Aaron,  the  Levile.  thy 
brother?  He  is  eloi^uent,*  and  I  will  ap- 
point him  to  meet  thee.  Tell  him  what  I 
)iave  auid  ;  and  be  assured  that  I  will  always 
ussist  you  both,  anil  dii-ect  you  what  to  say. 
He  shall  be  the  orator,  and  thou  shult  be  to 
him  instead  of  God.  Aud  to  strengthen  thy 
oonjinisslon,  and  g^ve  tliee  credit  among  thy 
people,  take  this  I'ud  in  thy  band,  for  with 
It  shalt  thou  be  enabled  to  perform  many 

Every  obstacle  lieing  removed,  and  the 
most  evincing  demonttiations  of  a  miracu- 
lous ]n)wer,  together  with  the  protection  of 
Divine  Pixjvideiice,  given  to  Moses,  he  was 
at  length  pi-evailed  on  to  accept  the  com- 
mission. He  accordingly  went  fii'st  to  hia 
lather-in-law,  Jethro,  and,  without  telling 
him  the  ocoa-sion.  requested  permission  to  go 
and  visit  his  brethren,  who  were  then  in  the 
hind  of  Egypt. 

Jethro  readily  consented  to  Mosea'  ra- 
anest ;  upon  which,  taking  his  wife  and 
cnildren  with  him,  he  proceeded  on  hb  jour- 
ney. He  had  not,  however,  gone  tar,  when 
an  angel  appeared  to  him,  and  with  a  stem 
countenance,  and  flaming  sword  in  his  hand, 
tlireatened  to  kill  hiin,  because,  either  from, 
the  persuasions  of  his  wife  or  from  his  own 
neglect,  he  had  not  jet  circumcised  his 
younger  son  Bliezer.     As  soon  as  Zipporah 

hs  !o  dilTerent  pereons,  that  [hey  ma,j 
isting  10  one  atioiher,  and  knic  mora 
firmly  the  band  of  sociecy ! 
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understood  tTie  eauBe  of  the  Divine  displeas- 
■ure,  she  immediately  took  an  instrument 
made  of  a  sharp  flint,  and  with  it  eiroum- 
cised  the  child  ;  which  being  done,  the  angry 
Tision,  after  giving  signs  that  God  was  ap- 


White  Moses  vias  on  his  journey  to  Egypt, 
Aaron,  by  a  Divine  revelation,  was  iuturm- 
ed  thereof,  and  ordered  to  go  and  meet  him 
in  the  wilderness,  Aaron  obeyed  the  Di- 
vine command,  and  met  hia  brother  at  a 
Bmal!  distance  from  Mount  Horeb.  After 
mutual  embraces  and  endearments,  Moses 


opened  to  him  the  purport  of  his  commission 
the  instructions  be  had  receive  1  fr  m  bod, 
and  the  miraculous  works  he  was  eu  powei* 
ed  to  perform. 

The  two  brothers,  being  thus  y  ineil  h» 
the  same  commission  (though  Moaes  was 
the  sovereign),  repwred  with  dll  expediti  n 
tfl  Egypt,  immediately  on  then  arntal 
they  called  an  assembly  of  the  chief  eldera 
of  the  Israelites,  to  whom  Aaron  declared 
the  message  which  Uod  had  sent  by  Moses  ; 
while  the  latter,  to  confirm  the  truth  of  bis 
divine  mission,  wrought  the  several  miraclea 


wh  eh  C  d  had  appn  n  e  1  n  the  p  ewnce  of 
tl  e  whole  a..=embly  In  consequence  of 
th  s  1  ey  11  appe  red  f  lly  eonv  c  1  that 
!  prophet  eon  e  frr  n  the  Go  1 
'  id  at  length  com  n  a 
an  1  sent  h  m  no  v 
the  r  bondan^  and 
they  all  kn  It   lown 


of  the     fa  hera  wh 
crated  the  r  affl  ot  oi 
to    iel   er    hen  fro 
w  th    h  s  persua.  on 
anl  w     hpped  Cod 

A  fewd  ys  afer  th  s  M 


3  and   \a  o 


*  The  befit  interprelation  lliat  can  be  ffivsn 
of  this  extrsordinary  circumstance  is,  that  Moses 
having  deferral  tiio  circumcision  of  hia  youngest 
■on  (perhaps  in  cotnpliance  to  his  wife),  Goi  was 
peculiarly  ottended  with  him  for  eucli  neglect; 
not  only 'because  Moses  knew  that  no  child  could 
be  admittffil  a  merolicr  of  the  Jewish  ci 
noF  be  entitled  (o  the  blessings  of  God' 
with  those  people,  without  cireumcii 
also  because  hia  example  was  of  tiie  greatest  c( 


wen  o  Pharoal  co  rt  a  1  ha  ng  ot- 
a  neil  adn  on  to  the  ii  n  re  [u  d  of 
1  n  1  at  he  would  pe  m  t  the  I  a  1  es  to 
go  h  ee  day  jou  ney  no  the  w  1  le  ness, 
n  o  der  o  pe  fo  n  a  solen  n  se  e  o  tl  a 
Lo  d  th  r  t  od  But  he  h  "l  y  v  ant 
not  0  ly  efosed  con  nly  ng  w  I  1  e  o- 
q  e  t  but  noat  n  p  on  a  j  j,n  1  1  e  di- 
ne p  e  oE;nt  e  and  called  n  q  e  on  he 
KS    n  e  of  the  only  w  se  and  true  God  n 


sequence :  for  who  would  have  regarded  the  law, 
if  the  lawgiver  himself  had  neglected  it!  Zip- 
ponih.  therefbre,  conscious  of  her  husband's  dan- 
ger, as  well  as  of  her  own  negligence,  irainetliatcly 
performed  the  office  herself;  in  consequence  of 
which  the  cause  beinis  removed,  God's  onser  also 
ceased  ;  and  he  su^red  Mnses  to 
journey.  Zipporah  is  supoospd  to 
fbrmed  the  office,  bea 

'  1  it  himself. 
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these  presumptuous  words:  "Who  is  the 
Lord,  that  I  should  obey  his  voiae  to  let 
Israel  go  ?  I  know  not  the  Lord,  neither 
will  I  let  Israel  go." 

Pbaroah  suspected  that  the  Israelites  bad 
a  design  of  revolting  from  his  service,  and 
that  they  had  been  laying  schemes  lo  get 
out  of  his  dominions.  This  to  him  was  an 
argument  that  they  had  too  much  leisure 
time  from  hu^ness,  and  that  the  most  eifec- 
tual  way  to  check  their  contrivances  would 
be  to  curtail  their  vacant  hours;  he  there- 
fore ordered  greater  tasks  and  more  work  to 
be  laid  on  them.  He  reprimanded  Moses 
and  Aaron  for  going  among  the  people  and 
interrupting  them  in  their  employments ; 
and  stnetly  charged  the  task-masters  not  to 
allow  them  any  more  straw,  and  yet  to  exact 
the  same  tale  of  biicks  from  them  without 
abatement. 

The  task-masters  acquainted  their  under- 
c^cera  with  this  severe  injunction,  who  im- 
mediately communicated  it  to  the  people, 
and  they  were  accordingly  forced  to  wander 
about  the  country  to  seek  for  straw,  the 
task-masters,  at  the  same  tiuie,  esacting 
from  thera  their  usual  number  of  biieks ; 
and  whan  they  were  unable  to  peiform  their 
task,  the  under-ofiicers,  who  were  Israelites, 
and  whom  the  task-masters  had  ^t  over 
them,  were  called  to  account  and  punished. 


Not  knowing  whence  this  unreasonable 
BOverity  proceeded,  whether  from  the  royal 
edict  or  the  rigor  of  the  task-masters,  the 


un'der-oiEcers  addressed  the  liing  himself 
and,  in  the  most  humble  manner,  laid  their 
grievances  before  him.  But  so  far  were 
they  from  receiving  any  redress,  that  the 
answer  returned  them  was — that  "  the  king 
would  have  his  eitiet  fully  executed,  and 
insisted  on  having  their  full  number  of  bricks, 
though  he  was  resolved  not  to  allow  them 
any  straw." 

Tliis  answer  greatly  afflicted  the  poor  Is- 
raelites, insomuch  that  they  were  almost 
driven  to  despair.  On  their  return  from 
the  king  they  happened  to  meet  Moses  and 
Aaron,  and  supposing  them  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  additional  burden  Idd  on  them,  ea- 
pressed  their  grief  and  resentment  in  worda 
to  this  effect :  "  That  they  had  taken  care 
to  infuse  an  odium  into  the  king  ag^st 
them,  and  given  him  a  plausible  handle  to 
destroy  them,  which  they  wished  to  tjod 
might  fell  on  their  own  heads." 

These  bitter  expies^ons  greatly  afflicted 
Moses,  who,  reliiing  (o  a  private  place,  ad- 
dresf^ed  himself  to  God  in  this  humble  es- 
postulatton  ;  "  Why,"  said  he,  "  0  Lord, 
hast  thou  thus  afflicted  the  people '?  For 
since  I  s[joke  t*  Pharoah  in  thy  name,  he 
liath  treated  them  with  i 
before,  and  they  are  mo 
delivered  than  ever." 

The  gi'eat  concern  Mosi 
pres.>-ion  of  the  Israelites  v 
cause  of  his  forgetting  the  promise  which 
God  had  given  liim,  as  also  what  he  had 
foretold  relative  to  the  peri-erseness  of  Pha- 
ruah.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  the  Al- 
mighty was  pleased  to  give  him  fresh  assur- 
ances of  his  divine  intentions  of  removing 
the  Israelite  f  o  the  slate  of  I  Jige  '  I 
am  the  Lord  sa  d  he  the  Ai  i  ^hty  God 
that  appeared  unto  \braham  I  aae  and 
Jacob.  Was  I  not  known  to  tl  em  by  n  y 
name  Jeho\ab  f  Bo  asfirel  tlat  I  the 
Lord,  who  made  a  co\ena  t  w  th  then  to 
give  their  po  te  tythe  land  of  Ca  aa  ha  e 
heard  their  c  i  pla  nts  inl  reie  lierei  my 
promise.  Therefore  say  thus  to  the  cb  k 
dren  of  Israel  I  am  Jelovoh  who  eswl 
only  of  tny  elf  ind  g  e  e\  ttence  to  all 
beings.  Tell  them  I  will  leliver  the  n  from 
the  Egyptian  slavery  w  tl  the  pom  r  of  my 
Almighty  arm  a  d  i  fl  ct  hetvy  jndgn  ents 
on  them  that  oppress  then  Nor  will  I 
only  deliver  yo  i  ill  ft  n  tl  s  bond  ge  but 
I  will  take  y  u  ier  n  y  n  med  ate  pro- 
tection ;  je  hhall  be  n  y  people  and  I  wUl 


e verity  than 
i  unlikely  to  be 


s  had  for  the  op- 
iiily  the 
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be  your  God.  I  am  Jebovah,  the  Lord, 
that  promiseth  this,  and  thut  can  and  wiil 
do  it." 

Encouraged  by  this  gracious  and  divine 
declaratiou,  Mos03  immediately  i-opaired  to 
the  Israelites,  to  whom  he  delivered  his  mes- 
Eage  aa  God  had  commanded.  But  such 
was  their  affliction  of  mind,  in  consequence 
of  the  inci^ase  of  their  servitude,  and  which 
they  attributed  t«  have  ai'isen  from  him,  that 
they  paid  no  attention  ta  what  he  said.  They 
were  prejudiced  against  him,  and  rather 
loolced  upon  him  as  an  enemy  than  as  one 
who  was  desirous  of  procuring  their  enlarge- 
ment 

The  Alraiglity,  fully  resolved  to  pui'sue 
the  ends  of  his  Providence,  again  comnjanded 
Moses  to  go  te  the  king  of  E^pt  and  de- 
mand the  liberty  of  the  Israelites.  Having 
been  so  roughly  dismissed  from  Pharaoh's 
presence  before,  and  so  unkindly  rejected  by 
the  Israelites,  Sloses  endeavoi-ed  to  decline 
the  errand  fay  drawing  an  argument  from  eacii 
mrcumstance  :  "  Since,"  says  he,  "  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  thine  own  people,  would  not 
hear  me,  though  what  I  offered  was  so  mueli 
to  their  advantage,  how  can  I  expect  that  BO 
wicked  a  prince  as  Pharaoh  is  should  puy  any 
attention  to  so  insigniticant  a  person  "*  as  I 
am,  and  in  a  matter  so  much  to  his  loss?  " 

To  remove  this  objection,  the  Alniiglity 
was  pleased  to  address  himself  to  Moses  in 
woids  to  this  effect:  "Consider."  said  he, 
"  I  have  made  thee  as  a  God  f  to  Pharaoh,  and 
Aaron,  thy  brother,  shall  be  thy  interpreter, 
or  orator.  Thou  shalt  tell  hitii  all  that  I 
have  commanded  tliee,  and  ye  shall  demand 
of  Pharaoh  the  deliverance  of  my  people. 
And  that  thou  mayest  not  be  discouraged  by 
a  repulse,  as  before,  take  notice  that  Pha- 
raoh shall  give  no  credit  to  what  thou  ssyest, 
that  I  may  thereby  show  my  power  and  won- 


...  whose  lips  had  not  been  cireunicised.  See 
Exod.  vi.  IS.  By  this  \ie  are  to  underslaiid,  that 
be  meant  no  more  than  that  he  was  not  poascsBud 
□f  thnt  fluency  of  spcvch  whieh  was  necessary  on 
so  important  an  occasion.  The  word  cinmmciaed 
is  pbraseolojricHlly  used  by  theHehrewaon  eeTeral 
oecHsiong,  as  when  thuy  call  any  one  uneircHiiiclied 
in  heart,  mind,  or  /onque,  they  mean  no  more  than 
that  the  person  spoken  or  is  not  so  perfiict  in  these 
particulars  as  might  he  wished.  Besides,  as  at- 
cumcision  was  the  lirst  and  greatest  sacrament 
amont;  them,  so  uncirrumcision  was  esteemed  the 
jrreutest  scandal  and  disj^race.  The  phrase,  there- 
fore, naturally  and  clearly  expresses  the  humble 


ders  to  him  and  his  people,  and  deliver  tba 
children  of  Israel  by  tie  strength  of  my  hand. 
For  since  Pharaoh  has  begun  to  harden  bis 
heart  in  coulemptuously  treating  me  and 
abusing  my  people,  I  will  now  permit  him  to 
go  on  in  his  obstinate  humor,  that  I  may 
exert  my  power  in  miraculous  operations  in 
the  land  of  Egypt.  Therefore,  when  je 
come  into  Pharaoh's  presence,  and  he  shall 
demand  a  miracle  of  you,  to  convince  him  of 
the  truth  of  your  mission,  thou  shalt  direct 
Aaron  to  cast  his  rod  on  the  ground  before 
Pharaoh,  and  it  shall  be  turned  into  a  ser- 
in con  sequence  of  these  in  struct  iona, 
Moses  and  Aaron  went  again  to  the  king, 
and  repeated  titeir  demand  of  his  dismissing 
the  Israelites.  Pharaoh  desired  them  to  show 
him  some  miracle,  whereby  he  might  be  in- 
duced to  believe,  that  the  God,  of  whom  they 
had  so  much  spoken,  had  really  sent  for 
them.  Upon  this  Aaron  threw  down  hie  rod, 
which  had  no  sooner  touched  the  ground, 
tlian  it  was  changed  into  a  living  sei'pent. 

Though  Pharaoh  was  somewhat  surpiised 
at  this  incident,  yet  he  was  determined,  if 
possible,  to  malte  it  appear  of  no  great  im- 
portanoe.  To  effect  this,  he  sent  for  his 
piincipal  magicians,  whom  he  oi-dered  to  try, 
if,  by  their  magical  arts,  they  could  cause 
the  like  transmigration.  They  obeyed  the 
king's  commands,  and,  to  his  great  satisfao- 
tion,  their  attempts  succeeded.  They  threw 
down  their  rods,  which  were  immediately 
clianged  into  serpents,  only  with  this  remark- 
able circumstance, that  Aaron's  rod  swallowed 
up  (while  in  the  figure  of  a  serpent)  all 
those  of  the  magicians,  after  which  it  re- 
sumed its  accustomed  form.  It  might  have 
been  supposed,  that  this  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  have  convinced  the  proud  mon- 
aich  of  the  superior  power  of  the  God  of 


opinion  Moses  had  for  himself,  his  anlitness  for 
snch  an  ofiieo,  and  his  inability  to  persuade  or  pre- 
vail with  so  hHujrhty  a  nionarch  as  I'Jmrnoh. 

t  The  word  here  translated  a  God,  sijniifies  a 
(irince,  a  coansellor,  or  governor ;  and  a: 


ohjecl  of  worship,  bat  only  that  he  ivould 
endue  him  .with  so  mach  power,  that  the  S^yp- 
tians  woald  look  upon  him  as  a  God. 
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Israel ;  but  his  lieart  was  so  averse  t( 
thoughts  of  parting  with  the  Hebrews,  that 
it  did  not  in  the  least  alfcct  liint. 

As  this  miracle  made  no  impression  oi 
obstinate  tyrant,  the  Almighty  resolved  to 
make  use  of  more  forcible  scourges,  and 
affliut  the  Egyp'Jana  with  such  a  sticoessi__ 
of  plagues  as  should  eonitiel  thent  to  dismiss 
the  long-enslaved  Israelites.  Having  ob- 
served to  Moses,  that  Pharaoh's  heart  was 
hardened,  he  ordered  him  to  take  the  rod, 
which  had  been  turned  into  a  serpent,  and  (in 
company  with  his  brother  Aaron)  to  thiww 
himself  in  the  way  of  Pharaoh,  at  his  usual 
thne  of  coming  b>  the  banks  of  tlie  liver 
Nile.  That  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  king,  he 
should  again  demand  of  him  the  liberty  of 
the  Isrjxtlites  ;  and  that  if  he  still  continued 
obstinate,  as  a  fuither  sign  that  thcj  nei-e 
messengers  from  Uod,  he  should  give  the  rod 
to  Aaron,  who,  by  striking  it  on  the  water, 
should  immediately  change  it  into  blood. 

In  obedience  to  the  divine  command, 
Moses,  at  the  tima  appointud,  went  to  the 
bank  of  the  river,  soon  after  which  the  king 
arriving,  ho  accosted  him  in  words  to  tliis 
eiffdet ;  ' '  Tliat  he  was  sent  from  the  Almighty 
God  of  the  Hebrews,  to  demand  tlie  releaso 
of  the  Israelites,  aikd  that  it  he  did  not  comply 
with  his  request,  but  sdll  romaiued  obstinate, 
his  Gkd  should  not  only  afflict  Hun  for  h'.s 
perversenoas,  but  bring  down  the  most  heavy 
judgments  on  his  people." 

The  infidel  prnoe,  regurdiess  of  the  order 
of  Gfod,  by  those  two  apjtointed  misMonaries, 
atil!  persisted  in  his  resolution  (so  little  did 
&e  first  mwicle  operate  on  his  mind)  of 
detaining  the  Israehtes;  and  continuing  them 
in  their  wretched  sta,te  of  bondage.  Fmding 
all  remonstrances  in  rain,  Moses  delivered 
his  rod  to  Aaron,  who,  striking  the  water 
with  it,  HB  G«d  had  commanded  him,  it 
changed  into  blood,  and  so  continued  for  the 
space  of  seven  days,  by  means  of  which  the 
fish  were  suffocated,  and  the  inhab'tants  com- 
pelled to  dig  for  water  to  allay  their  th'rst. 
As  it  was  hiown  that  Moses  received  his 
education  among  the  Egyptians,  Pharaoh 
concluded,  that  ail   this  was  performed  by 


"  This  piagvie  of  the  frogs,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  water  Imiiig  chanKCd  into  blood,  was  excel- 
lently adapted  to  subvert  the  supersrirjons  of 
Itopt,  and  to  demonstrate  the  over-ruling  power 
cfthe  Almi|?hty ;  for  as  the  bank  of  the  river  Nile 
was  [he  grand  scene  of  the  magical  operations  of 
the  I^yptians,  in  wliirh  blood  and  /Voys  made  a 
principal  part  of  the  apparatus ;  so,  hy  command- 


magic  skill.  Wherefore,  calling  for  his 
magicians,  lie  put  them  upon  the  like  trial; 
who,  taking  some  water  out  of  the  wells  they 
had  dug,  so  artfully  changed  its  color,  as  to 
make  it  appear  like  blood.  Though  thia  was 
but  a  delusion,  yet  Pliaiaoh  was  satiiifiod  in 
his  own  miud  that  wha'  Moses  and  Aaron 
had  done  wjs  not  the  cffuut  of  any  super- 
natuial  powci,  but  a  mere  trick  of  ait ;  r.nd 
therefore  still  resolved  not  lo  pennit  the 
departuie  of  the  Isiaelites. 

But  the  Almighty  was  pleased  to  display 
still  further  miracles  before  this  impious  and 
obstinate  tyrant.  When  the  seven  dwys  were 
expired,  and  tlic  waters  had  resuiised  their 
natural  qualities,  Moses,  at  tlie  command  of 
God,  accosted  Pharaoh  again,  and  I'Cnewcd 
his  solicitations  for  the  delivciy  of  the 
Israelites,  tlu'eatoning,  on  his  refusal,  to 
bring  upon  the  land  such  prodigious  numbers 
of  frogs,  as  should  visit  h.m  and  his  Buhjeots 
in  their  most  private  I'ccesses. 

Pharaoh,  regardless  of  these  threats,  defied 
him ;  upon  which  Moses  ordered  Aaron  to  take 
his  I'od,,  and  stretch  tbrth  his  hand  with  It 
over  the  rivers,  wliich  in  an  instant  a@)etcd 
all  the  waters  of  Egypt,  that,  not  waiting  for 
the  slow  pi'oductions  of  nature,  tlie  t'jiimated 
streams  unburdened  themselves  upon  the 
laud  in  shoals  of  frogs,  wliich  imi;;ediaioly 
invaJed  all  parts  of  the  counlry,  and  invested 
even  the  royal  palace  itself.* 

The  obsiinate  and  pen-eiv*  king  hid  again 
recourse  to  his  mag  cians,  who,  by  their  mimio 
[jower,  so  deluded  Phai-aoh  as  to  make  him. 
believe  they  liad  wrought  the  like  iiiiiitde. 
This  hardened  his  heart  for  a  tiane;  hut  the 
loathsome  plague  continuing,  and  pursuing 
his  people  wherever  they  went,  he  was  at 
length  forced  to  apply  to  Moses  and  Aaron, 
ti.  whom  he  promised  that  the  Israelites  should 
have  flieir  hberty,  provided  their  God  would 
remove  so  infestuous  a  plague.  ' '  Enti'cat  the 
Lord, "  said  he,  "  that  he  may  take  away  the 
frogs  from  me,  and  from  my  pople ;  and  I 
will  let  the  people  go  that  they  may  do 
sacrifice  unto  the  Lord." 

Moses  demanded  the  time  when  this  siiould 
be  put  to  an  issue,  upon  which  the  nest  day 


1,  Go<l.  with 


lo  the  nature  of  tli'eir  crimes ;  for  frosrs  were  not 
only  the  instruments  of  their  alwminntions,  but 
likewise  the  emblems  of  thoBO  impure  demons 
whom  tbej  invoked  by  their  incantations. 
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was  conjunctively  agreed  on.  Accordingly, 
Moses,  in  order  to  fulfil  bis  part  of  the  con- 
tract,  after  leaving  Pharaoh,  retired  (o  a 
pivate  place,  and,  addressing  bimseli  to  God, 
humbly  besought  him  to  remove  the  plague 
of  the  frogs  from  the  kud  of  Egypt.  The 
Almighty  was  pleased  to  listen  to  Moses' 
solicitations;  the  frogs  soon  died,  which  the 
people  gathered  together  in  heaps ;  but  tiiey 
were  so  numerous,  that  before  they  could  be 
removed,  the  soent,  which  was  exceeding 
obnoxious,  spread  iiself  throughout  the  whole 
country. 

As  Moses  had  now  fulfilled  his  part  of 
the  contract,  he  naturally  espected  that  Pha- 
raoh would  have  performed  his ;  but  the  im- 
pious monarch,  vainly  imagining  that  the 
artillery  of  divine  vengeance  was  now  ex- 
hausted, unEuthfuUy  broke  his  word,  and 
etill  refused  to  let  the  Israelites  depait. 

This  breach  of  promise  so  offended  the 
Almighty,  tiiat  he  resolved  to  treat  the 
haughty  tyrant  in  a  more  severe  manner 
than  he  hiul  hitherto  done.  As  yet  God  had 
^ven  him  previous  notice  of  the  judgments 
he  intended  to  denounce,  that  he  might  have 
the  opportunity  of  escaping  them ;  but  now, 
without  giving  him  the  least  intimation  of 
his  design,  he  commanded  Moses  to  direct 
Aaron  to  stretch  out  his  rod,  and  strike  the 
dust  with  it,  that  it  might  become  lice  through- 
out ail  the  land  of  Egypt,  Aaron  had  no 
'sooner  obeyed  the  divine  command  than  the 
animated  dust  was'  immediately  turned  into 
OTarms  of  vermin,  whioh  not  only  infested 
the  human  spscies,  but  also  the  beasts  of  the 
field.  Pharaoh  again  had  recourse  to  his 
magicians,  who  (though  they  had  fiiintly  im- 
itated the  former  plagues)  now  attempted 
this  in  vain ;  they  owned  their  art  outdone, 
and  acknowledged  this  to  be  the  inunitable 
work  of  a  divine  hand. 

But  notwithstanding  this,  Pharaoh's  heart 
was  so  hardened,  that  he  would  not  pay  the 
least  attention  to  the  solicitations  of  Moses ; 
.  upon  which  the  Almighty  was  pleased  to  give 
him  another  summons,  in  words  to  this  ef- 
fect :  "  Rise  up,"  says  he  to  Moses,  "  early 
in  the  morning,  and  meet  Pharaoh  as  he 
comes  to  the  river :  tell  him.  Thus  saith  the 

*  The  meaning  of  this  expression  is,  that  the 
animals  wliich  they  were  to  Bacriflce  to  the  Lord, 
being  those  which  were  worshipped  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, it  wou1<)  he  aueh  an  aflront  and  abomination 
to  thera  as  would  endanger  the  lives  of  the  Israel- 
ites.    HerodotQB  tells  us,  that  the  Egjpiians 


I  Lord :  let  my  people  go,  that  they  may  serve 
me,  or  I  will  send  swaj'ms  of  flies  upon  thee 
and  thy  people,  which  shall  fill  their  houses, 
and  cover  the  face  of  the  earth.  And  that 
thou  mayest  know,  that  this  is  brought  as  a 
judgment  upon  thee  and  thy  subjects,  for 
oppressing  my  people,  I  will,  on  tiiat  day, 
separate  the  land  of  Goshen,  in  which  my 
sen'ants  dwell,  from  the  rest  of  Egypt,  that 
the  flies  shall  not  molest  them." 

Moses,  in  conformity  to  the  divine  com- 
mand, delivered  this  message  to  Pharaoh, 
whose  obadnacy  and  pervei-seness  were  so 
great,  that  he  still  refused  the  Israehtes  to 
depart.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  uest 
day,  clouds  of  swarming  insects  filled  the 
■  ■,  which  jn  numherlees  troops  descended  to 
J  earth,  and,  with  their  unusual  noise,  sur- 
iaed  and  affrighted  the  wretched  inhabit- 
ants. All  attempts  to  remove  this  dreadful 
calamity  proved  vain  and  fruitless;  their 
most  piivate  recesses  could  not  secure  them 
from  tiie  poisonous  stings  of  these  obnoxious 
animals,  and  a  succession  of  painfiil  misery 
invaded  them  on  all  ^des.  The  magicians 
beheld,  with  confusion,  th's  direftd  plague, 
and  no  more  attempted  to  offer  any  imitation. 
A  geneial  hori'or  was  spread  throughout  the 
whole  countiy,  and  every  part  echoed  with 
the  cries  of  toiiured  men  and  cattle. 

Not  being  able  longer  to  endure  this  dread- 
fiil  calamity,  and  finding  no  likehhood  of  its 
being  removed,  the  obt^tinate  Pharaoh  sent 
for  fttoses  and  Aaron,  and,  in  a  sullen,  dissat- 
isfied tone,  bade  them  go  and  saciifice  to 
their  God;  but  with  tHs  injunction,  that 
they  should  not  pass  beyond  the  bounds  of 
Egypt.  He  was  desirous  of  obtaining  r&- 
1  ef,  but,  at  (he  same  time,  was  unwilling  to 
part  with  a  paople,  from  whose  slavery  he 
had  reaped  such  great  advantage.  Being  a 
stranger  to  the  tme  God,  he  did  not  conceive 
that  &e  Israelites  could  not  acceptably  sacri- 
fice to  their  God  while  under  Egyptian  bond- 
Moses,  desirous  of  convincing  rather  than 
inflaming,  the  infidel  prince,  prudently  an- 
swered;  "We  cannot  sacrifice  to  our  God 
in  this  land,  for  that  would  be  an  affront  to 
the  Egyptians,*  and  they  will  be  revenged 

esteemed  it  a  profanation  to  sacrifice  any  kind  of 
cattle  except  swine,  bulls,  calves,  and  gecsc  ;  anil 
that  heifers,  rams,  and  coats  (the  usual  sacrifices 
of  Che  Israciites)  were,  hv  them,  held  sacred.  It 
is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  the  Israelites  should 
wish  to  offer  up  their  sacrifices  ia  a  place  detach- 
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Permit  ua,  therefore,  fo  avoid  their 
,  hy  going  three  days'  journey 
into  the  wilderness,  where  we  can  sacrifice 
t«  (lur  God  in  the  manner  he  hath  com- 
manded." 

In  reply  to  thia,  the  haughty  monarch 
said,  "  If  nothing  else  will  serve  you  but  to 
go  into  the  deaei-t,  I  will  let  you  go ;  but 
remember,  it  must  not  be  far.  And  in  re- 
turn for  this  concession,  I  desire  you  will 
entreat  your  God  to  remove  the  pla^." 

Moses  promised  to  intercede  for  him,  but 
at  the  same  time  cautioned  him  to  be  sincere 
in  what  he  said,  and  not  violate  his  engage- 
ments as  he  bad  before  done,  lieaving  Pha- 
'  to  a  prap 
d  himself  to  God, 
tfl  remove  the  plague  of  the  flies.  His 
prayers  were  accordingly  heard,  and  the  in- 
sects soon  took  their  flight.  But  this  obsta- 
cle was  no  sooner  removed,  than  the  haughty 
^rrant  re-assumed  his  former  obstinacy,  and 
peremptorily  forbid  the  Israelites  worehip- 
[wng  meir  God  in  the  way  and  manner  he 
had  directed. 

This  additional  provocation  so  incensed 
the  Almighty  against  Pharaoh,  that  heao;ain 
Bent  Moses  to  him  with  this  massage :  "  Toll 
him,"  said  he,  "  Thus  saith  the  God  of  the 
Hebrews,  let  my  people  go,  that  they  may 
serve  me,  or  be  assured  I  will  visit  all  thy 
cattle  that  are  in  the  field  wifh  a  grievous 
murrain ;  and  to  make  thee  still  more  sen-  j 
sible  of  my  Onmipotence,  I  will,  by  a  won-  ■ 
derful  distinction,  jireserve  the  cattle  of  niy  : 
people,  while  I  destroy  those  of  the  Egj-p- 

Pharaoh  paid  no  more  attention  to  this 
message  than  he  had  done  to  the  former,  in 
consequence  of  which,  the  very  nest  day, 
this  awful  threat  was  most  severely  esecuted. 

Though  this  was  certamly  a  niOTt  horrid 
spectacle,  yet  it  made  not  the  least  impres 
fflon  on  the  hardened  Pharaoh  who  stiil  re 
solved  to  brave  Heaien  with  hih  impions 
perverseness.  Semembenng  what  Aluses 
had  said  of  the  preservation  of  the  Israelites 
cattle,  he  sent  to  Go-ihen  t-o  learn  how  it  had 
fiired  with  them,  and  was  assured  that  not 
one  of  their  cattle  had  died,  or  received  the 
least  infection.  This  circumstance  was  cer- 
tainly sufHcient  to  have  convinced  hira  that 
it  was  no  casualty,  but  a  direct  judgment 


ed  from  the  aight  of  the  Egyptians,  justly  s 
pecting,  ttiat,  had  ttiey  not,  it  might  have  bt 
attended  with  fatal  consequences. 


upon  him,  seeing  that  it  exactly  answered 
the  divine  prediction.  But  notwithstanding 
tliis,  his  heart  was  so  callons,  that  he  still 
preseiTed  the  resolution  of  not  sufiering  the 
Israelites  to  depart. 

These  means  proving  ineffectual,  the  Al- 
mighty, in  order  to  make  some  impression 
on  the  mind  of  thia  impious  monarch,  deter- 
mined to  afStct  him  and  his  people  with  a 
plagne,  and  that  without  giving  hira  the 
least  notice  of  his  intentions.  He  accord' 
ingly  commanded  Moses  and  Aaron  to  take 
ashes  of  the  furnace,  and  throw  them  into 
the  air  in  the  presence  of  Pharaoh,  This 
was  accordingly  done,  upon  which  the  ashes 
soon  spread  the  dire  contagion,  and  the 
tainted  aii-  infected  the  Egyptian  blood  with 
its  pomicious  influence.  The  most  inveterate 
boila  and  ulcere  appeared  on  their  flesh,  and 
their  whole  constitution  became  a  noisome 
spring  of  sores.  So  universal  was  thia 
plagne,  that  even  the  magicians  (who,  it  ia 
probable,  would  willingly  have  once  more 
tried  their  skill)  were  attected,  and  that  in 
such  manner,  that  they  dared  not  appear  in 
public. 

Pharaoh's  obstinacy,  which  before  pro- 
ceeded from  an  implacable  hatred  to  the 
chosen  people  of  God,  now  aiose  from  the 
mere  iiardness  of  his  heart,  and  notwith- 
standing he  must  be  sen^-ible  tha  tl  e  [  e  ent 
plague  was  the  immediate  effect  of  a  d  v  ne 
and  supernatural  direction,  yet  he  cent  nued 
firm  in  his  resolution  of  detanug  tie  Is 
i-aelites.  But  the  Almighty,  dete  u  ned  to 
make  some  impression  on  him,  rende  ■ed  the 
veiy  powers  of  Heaven  subser  e  t  to  h  a 
divine  purpose,  giving  thia  charge  to  hia 
servant  Moses:  "  Go,"  says  ho,  "  early  in 
the  morning,  to  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  tell 
hira,  that  I,  the  God  of  the  Hebrews,  demand 
the  liberty  of  my  people,  that  they  may 
worship  me ;  which,  if  he  refuae,  he  may  bo 
assured  that  I  will  shower  my  plagues  upon 
him  and  his  people ;  and  I  will  make  hira 
know  that  I  am  the  only  God  on  earth.  Say 
fnrtlier  to  him  :  If,  when  lately  I  smote  the 
cattle  with  a  murrain,  I  had  smitten  thee 
and  thy  people  with  pestilence,  thou  hadst 
been  cut  off  from  the  earth.  But  I  have  re- 
served thee  to  show  my  power,  and  by  th# 
judgments  I  shall  inflict  will  I  make  known 
my  name  to  all  the  world.  Oppress  not, 
nor  detain  my  peo|)le ;  for  if  thou  dost,  to- 
morrow, by  this  time,  unless  thou  submit 
;  thyself,  I  will  send  such  a  st«rm  of  hail  from 
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beaven  npon  Egypt  as  never  was  known 
since  it  has  been  a  nation.  And  ihat  thou 
mayest  not  lo^  wljat  cattle  the  murrdn  left, 
which  being  not  in  the  field  escaped  that 

Slague,  send  thy  servants,  and  let  them 
rive  tliem  under  shelter ;  for  upon  every 
man  and  beast,  which  shall  be  found  in  the 
field,  the  storm  shdl  fall,  and  they  shall 

So  careless,  as  well  as  impious,  was 
Pharaoh,  that  even  this  declaration  would 
not  make  him  submit,  though  his  own  life, 
BS  well  aa  those  of  his  people,  was  in  immi- 
nent danf^er.  But  some  of  them,  who  had 
been  wilaiesses  of  the  dreadful  wrath  of  God, 
made  a  prudent  use  of  the  divine  caution, 
and,  housing  their  cattle  in  time,  they  were 
preserved  from  the  general  destruction. 

The  appointed  time  being  come,  Moses, 
in  obedience  to  the  divine  command,  waved 
hia  rod  in  the  air,  which  eoon  began  to  mur- 
mur in  imperfect  sounds,  till  the  fuU-chai^ed 
clouds,  with  impetuous  force,  hurst  and  dis- 
charged diemsclvea  ia  such  horrid  peals  of 
thunder,  as  to  shake  the  whole  frame  of  na- 
tnre.  This  was  succeeded  by  a  stormy 
ir  of  hail,  which  covered   the   ground 
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the  dead  bodies  of  men  and 
beasts.  Nor  did  the  divine  vengeance  stop 
here :  the  heavens  discharged  a  body  of 
liquid  fire,  which,  darting  on  the  ground, 
gilded  over  the  waters,  and  filled  every  place 
with  the  most  dreadful  horror. 

The  haughty  tyrant  began  now  to  he  im- 
pressed with  those  sensations  to  which  he  had 
hitherto  been  a  stranger.  Seeing  all  nature, 
as  he  ima^ned,  ready  to  diseolve,  he  melted 
into  penitence,  and,  sending  for  Moses  and 
Aaitin,  confessed  himself  guilty.  "  I  have 
sinned  this  time,"  faid  he;  "  tfie  Lord  is 
righteous,  and  I  and  my  people  are  wicked. 
&treat  the  Lord  (hat  there  be  no  more 
mighty  thunderings  «nd  hail ;  and  I  will  let 
you  go,  and  ye  shall  stay  no  longer." 
Moses  promised  to  comply  with  this  request, 
Ijut  at  the  same  time  assured  him,  he  knew 
there  was  no  sinceri^  in  his  heart ;  and  that 
his  seeming  repentance  was  only  the  effect 
of  his  fiight. 

Moses,  however,  in  conformity  to  his  prom- 
ise, addressed  himself  to  the  Almighty  be- 
seeching him  to  remove  the  pl^ue ;  which 
was  no  sooner  done  than  his  prMict'.on  was 
verified  :  for,  when  Pharaoh  found  the  storm 
was  ceased,  and  all  was  calm  and  serene,  his 


fears  totally  vanished,  his  perversenesa  re- 
turned, and  he  resolved  still  to  keep  the 
Israelites  in  a  state  of  bondage. 

The  Almighty  was  now  plea.=ed  to  make 
another  trial,  and  to  send  liis  servant  Moses 
to  apprise  the  liaugh^  and  perfidious  tyrant 
of  his  intentions.  The  message  he  delivered 
to  Moses  was  prefaced  by  his  reasons  (as, 
indeed,  he  had  done  before)  why  he  pcrmitr 
ted  Pharaoh  to  contnue  in  his  obstinacy ;  the 
substance  of  which,  together  with  the  mes- 
sage itself,  was  to  this  efiect:  "I  have," 
saj^  he,  "hardened  Pharaoh's  heart,  and 
the  hearts  of  his  servants,  that  I  may  show 
these  my  wonders  before  them,  and  that  thou 
mayest  tell,  in  the  hearing  of  thy  sons,  and 
the  Israelites  to  succeed'ng  generations,  what 
prodl^es  I  have  wrought  in  Egypt,  that  ye 
may  all  know  that  I  am  the  Lord,  the  Al- 
mighty Jehovah.  Wlierefore,  go  to  Pharaoh, 
and  tell  him.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of 
the  Hebrews,  MTiy  dost  thou  persist  in  thy 
obstinacy  1  Let  my  people  go,  that  they 
may  serve  me,  or  I  will  bring  the  locusts 
into  thy  land  to-mon'ow,  wh'ch  shall  come  in 
such  swaiTOS,  as  to  cover  the  surface  of  the 
eailh,  and  devour  all  the  pioducts  of  it  that 
have  escaped  the  former  plagues.  And  diis 
shall  prove  such  a  plague  as  none  of  thy 

This  message  Moses  carefully  delivered  to 
Pharaoh  in  the  presence  of  his  nobles,  and, 
not  receiving  any  answer  to  it,  he  retii-ed. 
As  soon  as  fie  was  gone,  Phai'aoh's  courtiers, 
still  sensibly  impreet-ed  with  the  late  calami- 
ties, and  feaifril  that  he  was  about  to  call 
down  more  plagues  upon  them,  veiy  roughly 
accosted  their  king,  desiring  him  to  let  the 
Israelites  go  and  serve  their  God,  lest,  for 
his  obstinacy,  not  only  himself,  hut  also  the 
whole  people  of  his  kingdom,  should  be  to- 
tally destroyed. 

The  importunity  of  Pharaoh's  courtiers 
prevailed  more  than  God's  threats  and  judg- 
ments. He  immediately  despatched  a  mes- 
senger after  Moses  and  Aaron,  who 
accordingly  returning,  he  told  them  they 
might  go  and  sen'e  their  God  ;  but  under 
this  limitation,  that  it  should  only  he  the 
men,  for  that  all  the  women  and  children 
should  be  left  behind.  TRi,  however,  would 
not  do  for  Moses  :  he  in'^isted  that  all  the 
Israelites  should  go,  both  old  and  young,  sons 
and  daughters ;  nay,  and  their  Hocks  and 
herds;  "for,"  said  he,  "we  must  hold  a 
I  feast  to  the  Lord,  and  all  must  be  at  it" 
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Pharaoh  consndereii  this  demand  sa  not  only 
peremptory,  hut  insolent  r  he  therefore  bade 
them  look  to  it,  and  consider  well  what  they 
insisted  on  ;  after  which,  in  a  very  threaten- 
ing manner,  he  dismissed  them. 

This  repulse  occasioned  another  judgment 
to  be  inflicted  on  the  miserable  subjaeta  of 
infidel  king ;  for  Moses,  by  the  divine  co 
mand,  stretched  out  his  hand,  with  the  rod 
in  It,  and  immediately  a  ecorehing  wind  blew 
all  that  day  and  the  succeeding  night ;  the 
coniscjuence  of  which  was,  the  next  morning 
tliere  appeared  endless  legions  of  locusts, 
which,  in  a  short  time,  so  devoured  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  tliat  it  became,  as  it  were,  quit* 
naked :  the  happy  productions  arising  from 
the  fertile  Nile,  and  all  that  bountjful  nature 
afforded,  were  carried  off  by  these  airy  pilla- 
gers, and  nothing  appeared  but  horror  and 
desolation  throughout  the  land  of  Egypt. 

Tiie  hardened  Pharaoh  was  more  sensibly 
affected  at  this  plague  than  he  had  been  at 
any  of  the  fonner.  He  plainly  saw  that  the 
destruction  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  must  be 
Buoceeded  by  the  de-itruetioa  of  man  and 
beast.  Wherefore,  sending  for  Moses  and 
Aaron,  he,  in  a  more  suppliant  manner,  ad- 
dreswil  ikam  in  words  to  this  effect:  "I 
have,  indeed,  offended  Jehovah  your  God, 
in  refusing  to  obey  his  coanuMid,  and  you, 
in  so  ofien  brealt'ng  my  woid  with  you:  for- 
gave me  this  offence,  and  entreat  your  Uod 
to  avert  this  judgment,  that  I  and  my  people 
perish  not-by  devouring  tamine." 

Moses,  once  more  compassionating  the 
ease  of  the  justly  afflicted  king,  addressed 
himself  to  the  Almighty  in  hi;s  bohaff,  and 
the  locusts,  by  the  force  of  a  strong  westerly 
wind,  were  dnven  into  the  Red  Sea.  But 
this  plague  was  no  sooner  removed  than 
Pharaoh's  obstinacy  and  contempt  of  God's 
commands  returned,  and  he  again  refused 
the  departure  of  the  Israelites. 

All  these  methods  to  reduce  Pharaoh  to  an 
obed:ence  of  the  Divine  command  proving 
ineffectual,  the  Almighty  commanded  Moses 
to  streteh  forth  his  hand  toward  heaven,  that 
there  might  be  a  universal  darkne^,  such  as 
before  had  never  been  known,  throughout 
the  land  of  Egypt. 
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plojeti  in  thcdmilwery  of  the  mill;  and  Iherefore 
the  prapliet  Isaiah  uses  this  idea  to  express  the 
■bject  state  of  slnvery  to  which  Babylon  Bhoaid 
be  reduced  ;  "  Come  down,  and  sit  in  ihe  dnst,  0 
virgin  danffhter  of  Babylon  ;  sit  on  the  sronnd, 
take  the  mill-9l«neK  aad  j^rind  meal,"    I^aiiih  ivii. 


Moses  obeyed  the  Divine  command,  imme- 
diately on  which  such  solid  and  tliick  clouds 
of  darkness  invaded  the  sky,  that  nafnro 
seemed  at  once  to  be  involved  in  one  dread- 
ful eclipse :  the  sun  no  longer  enllgi 
the  lower  world  with  his  cheerful  beam 
moon,  with  tlie  stars,  no  more  illiuuinated 
the  air ;  and  so  dismal  was  the  aspect  of  all 
things,  that  nature  appoaied  as  if  about  to 
return  to  her  original  chaos. 

This  dreadful  scene  of  horror  lasted  three 
days,  and  the  hauglity  Pharaoh  was  so 
affected  at  it,  that  though  he  liad  long  stood 
immovable  against  the  threats  and  judgments 
of  God,  yet  he  now,  fearing  a  univei^al  dis- 
solution, and  frightened  at  the  continual  ter- 
ror of  this  long  night,  began  seriously  to 
relent,  and  sending  for  Moses,  thus  addressed 
him  ;  —  "Ye  may  go,"  said  he,  "with  your 
little  ones,  and  serve  the  Lord ;  hut,  for  my 
security,  I  would  have  you  leave  your  flocks 
and  herds  behind." 

But  this  not  being  absolutely  consistent 
with  the  Divine  command,  Moses  would  not 
accept  it.  He  told  Pliaiiioh  that  it  was  the 
express  command  of  tlieir  God  to  remove 
w'th  aU  their  substance ;  and  that  they  knew 
not  in  what  manner  they  were  to  offer  sacri- 
fice to  thdr  God,  nor  should  tliey  till  they 
came  into  the  wilderness. 

Tlie  hauglity  tyrant,  incensed  at  the  non- 

iiiplianee  of  Moses  to  wliat  he  esteemed  a 
dL-flmgu'shed  indulgence,  commanded  him  to 
be  gone,  and,  with  great  austeiity,  told  him 
if  he  ever  appeared  before  him  again,  it 
Id  cost  him  his  life. 

OSes  promised  Pliaraoh  he  should  never 
I  see  his  face  ;  but,  by  the  Divine  com- 
mand, ho  once  more  visited  h*m,  and  that 
with  a  message  more  severe  tlum  any  he  had 
yet  delivered.  "Toll  him,"  says  the 
Almighty  to  Moses,  "in  tlie  hearing  of 
his  people.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  About 
niidn'ght  will  I  go  out  into  the  midst  of 
Egypt.  And  all  the  first-bom  in  the  land 
of  Egypt  shall  die,  from  the  lirat-bom  of  ■ 
Pharaoh  that  sitteth  upon  hia  throne,  even 
unto  the  first>-bom  of  tlie  fomalo  servant  that 
is  behind  die  mill ;  *  and  all  the  first-born  of 
beasts.     And  diere  shall  be   a  great  eiy 

1,  a.  Dr.  Shaw  ohsen-cs,  rliai  moss  &miiics  in 
those  countries  still  grind  ihcir  whcnt  and  barley 
It  home,  having  two  port^ihle  mlll-stoiicB  for  tliat 
mrpose  ;  the  nppermost  whereof  is  turned  round 
>y  a  small  handle  of  wood  or  iron,  wliiirh  is  ploeed 
n  the  rim.  When  the  stone  is  large,  or  expcdi- 
ion  is  required,  then  a  serond  person  is  called  in 
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throughont  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  such  as 
■was  never  before  nor  shall  lie  again  But 
the  ohildien  of  Israel  shall  not  be  in  the 
least  affected  that  v  may  Irnrw  tht  diatini 
tion  made  by  tlie  Lord  betwaen  jou  and 


And  all  thy  servants  shall  i 
down  unto  me,  saying.  Get  thee  out,  and 
ail  the  people  that  follow  thee  ;  and  after 
that  will  I  go  out  mv«L,lf  " 

Moses  dehiered  thi-J  mi&=ao;e  to  Pharaoh 
in  the  manner  he  had  been  commanded 
But  the  haughty  tyi-ant  defied  his  thitats 


and  still  persisted  in  his  obifinacy  that  the 
Israelitea  slnuld  not  d  pirt  fium  Egypt 


10  assist ;  (ind  it  ia  usual  for  the  iminen  alone  to 
be  concerned  in  this  emplorincnt,  who  seat  tliem- 
■elves  over  against  cncli  othernith  tbe  mill-stonea 
between  cliem.  Wa  may  see  not  only  the  propri- 
ety of  the  expresflon  in  this  verse,  of  sitting  be- 
hind tfe  mill,  but  the  force  of  another,  Matt.  xxiv. 
41,  thftt  "  Two  women  Hhall  bo  (jrinding  at  the 
mUl ;  the  one  shall  be  taken,  and  the  other  left." 
•  Those  directions  given  by  tlie  Almighty  to 
Hoses  are  introduced  by  the  folloiving  piigsiige; 
"  This  month  shall  be  unto  yon  the  bcffinning  of 
months;  it  shall  be  the  first  day  of  fliefirstmonth 
of  the  year  to  you."  The  Jews,  like  most  other 
nations,  began  their  year,  beibrB  this  event,  about 
the  iiutunmal  equinox,  in  the  month  Tifri,  after 
Iheir  harvest  and  vintage ;  but  that  which  was 
tiicir  fic^t  month,  now  became  their  seventh;  as 
the  month  of  Abib,  which  answers  printnpallv  to 
our  March,  was,  hr  God's  appointment,  and  in 
commemomtion  of  this  their  deliverance,  consti- 
tuted the  tirst  month  of  their  sacred  year.  Abib 
signifies  the  jrecn  corn,-  and  the  mouth  was  so 
named,  because,  about  this  time,  the  com  in  those 


upon  which  Moses,  finding  him  inflexible, 
tui'ued  away  and  left  him. 

Previous  to  the  eanying  of  this  last  sei}- 
tenee  into  execution,  the  Almighty  instructed 
Moses  and  Aaron  in  what  manner  to  direct 
the  people  to  prepare  the  pasBover,  whioh 
was  to  lie  a  feast  m  commemoration  of  their 
departure  out  of  Egj-pt,  and  was  to  he  held 
on  the  day  preceiling  that  event.*  The 
directions  which,  by  the  Divine  command, 
Moses  gave  to  the  people  on  this  occasion, 
were  to  the  following  effect :  that  every 
femily  of  Israel  (or,  if  tlie  family  was  too 
small,  two  neighhoiing  famihes  joining  to- 
gether) should,  on  the  tenth  f  day  of  the 
month,  take  a  lamb,  or  kid,  and  having  shut 
it  «p  till  the  fourteenth  day,  then  kill  it. 
That  the  lamb,  or  kid,  should  he  a  male  not 
above  a  year  old,  and  without  any  manner  of 
blemish :  that,  when  they  killed  it,  they 
should  catch  the  blood  in  a  vessel,  and,  with 
a  bunch  of  hyssop  dipped  in  it,  (sprinkle  the 
side-posts  of  the  outer  door,  afier  which  they 
should  not  stir  out  of  the  house  till  the  nest 
morning.  In  the  mean  time,  they  were  to 
eat  the  lamb,  or  kid  (dressed  whole,  and 
without  breaking  a  hone  of  it),  neither  raw 
nor  sodden,  but  roasted,  with  unleavened 
bread  and  bitter  herbs;  that  if  there  was 
more  than  they  could  dispense  with,  they 
were  to  bury  it;  and,  lastly,  that  the  posture 
in  which  they  Were  to  eat  it  was  to  be  in  a 
hurry,  with  their  clothesj  on  theu"  shoulders 
ind  their  staves  in  their  hands/  as  if  they 
were  just  upon  the  point  of  going  t«  depaj-t. 

The  tremendous  night  was  not  long  de- 

t  The  passover,  or  feast,  wais  to  be  cclebrBted 
on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  monlb,  so  [hat  four 
days  were  allowed  previous  tfl  its  being  held.  In 
after-times  the  Jews  did  not  begin  their  prepara- 
tions till  the  thirteenth,  or  the  day  preceding  the 
passover ;  but  hero,  they  are  ordered  to  prepare 
on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month,  not  only  iKcause 
this  being  the  first  time  of  the  celebration  of  the 
passover,  they  might  require  more  time  to  prepare 
for  a  ceremony  entirely  new,  bnt  bccanso,  bting 
to  depart  from  Egypt  suddenly,  and  in  grcnt  haste, 
they  might  be  perfectly  ready,  and  have  no  hin- 
deraneo  to  make  them  n^Vect  any  part  of  the 
duty  enjoined. 

J  These  clothes  were  slight  thin  garments,  re- 
sembling  those  which  the  Arabs  now  wunr,  and 
which  they  call  hgh's.  "  These  hytes,"  snjs  Dr. 
Shaw,  "are of  various  sizes,  and  of  different  ijuali- 
ties  and  fineness.  The  usual  ^ze  of  them  is  six 
yards  long  and  two  hroaii.    It  serves  them  for  a 

iplete  dress  in  the  day ;  and.  as  thev  sleep  in 
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layed.  WMle  the  .Tews  were  celebrating  this 
newly  instituted  feast  —  at  midnight — the 
destroying  angel  went  forth  in  a  pestilence, 
and  smote  all  the  first-bom  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  —  "  from  the  first-hora  of  Pharaoh, 
that  sat  on  his  throne,  to  the  first-born  of  the 
captive  that  lay  in  the  dungeon  ;  and  all  the 
first-born  of  eaWle. ' '  And  there  was  a  great 
cry  in  Egypt — lamentation  and  bitter  weep- 
ing— for  there  was  not  a  house  in  whith 
there  was  not  one  dead. 

The  effect  of  this  dreadful  blow  was  ex- 
actly such  as  Moaea  had  foretold.  The  king, 
his  nobles,  and  the  Egyptian  people,  rose  in 
Borrow  from  their   beds  that   night.     The 


shrieks  of  the  living,  with  the  groans  of 
those  about  to  die  breaking  in  ujjon  the 
stillness  of  the  night — the  daikness  of  which 
must  greatly  ha\e  aggravated  the  horror  and 
confiision  of  tliat  hour  —  made  the  people 
fancy  they  were  all  doomed  to  destruction, 
and  that  the  work  of  deatli  would  not  cease 
till  they  had  all  pen&hed  The  king  himself 
was  filled  with  horror  and  alaim.  Without 
truly  repenlmg  his  obiluraey  he  bitteiiy 
lamented  its  effects  It  appeared  to  hbn 
that  the  only  method  cf  anesting  the  pro- 
gress of  the  debtruttion  wis  to  send  the 
Hebrews  instantly  iwiy  —  m  the  fear  that 
every  moment  thij  tjmed  would  prove  the 


loss  of  a  thousand  lives  to  Egypt.  He 
therefore  sent  te  Moses  and  Aaron  by  that 
very  night  —  that  hour — to  tell  them, 
"  (Jet  you  forth  from  among  my  people, 
both  ye  and  the  children  of  I^el ;  and  go 
and  serve  the  Lord  as  ye  said ;  take  aho 

Sour  flocks  and  kerdt,  and  begone ;  and 
less  me  also."  And  the  Egyptian  people 
also,  sa^  the  scriptural  narrative,  were 
urgent  upon  them,  to  send  them  away  in 
haste ;  for  they  said,  "  We  are  all  dead 
men."     In  their  anxiety  to  get  them  off. 


the  Egyptians  would  have  done  any  thinj 
satisfy  and  oblige  them.     This  favorable  dis- 
position had  been  foreseen  from  "    ' 


and  the  Hebrews  had  been  instructed  by 
Moses  to  take  advantage  of  it,  by  borrowing 
ornaments  of  preeions  metal  —  "Jewels  of 
gold  and  jewels  of  silver,"  with  rich  dresses, 
fix>m  the  Egyptians.  On  the  principle  that, 
"all  that  a  man  hath  will  he  ^ve  for  his 
life,"  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that,  under 
circumstances  which  made  tiiem  consider 
their  own  lives  in  jeopardy,  and  when  the 
losses  they  had  sustained  were  calculated  to 
make  their  finery  seem  of  smaU  value  in 
their  aght,  the  Egyptians  were  quite  aa 
ready  to  lend  aa  the  Hebrews  to  oorrow. 
The  women  also  were  authorized  to  borrow 
from  the  Egyptian  females :  and  we  may 
easily  believe  that  their  esertiona  added 
much  to  the  large  amount  of  valuable  prop. 
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erty  which  was  extracted  from  the  fears  of 
the  Egyptians.  With  whatever  iinderstand- 
ing  tiiese  valuable  articles  were  given  and 


jatpor.    (ymm  orlfii 

received,  the  tiltimate  effect  is,  that  ii 
final  settlement,  the  Hehrews  received  some- 
tliing  Uke  wagea — though,  as  sucli,  inade- 

Suate — for  the  long  semces  they  had  ren- 
ered  to  the  Egyptians.* 
So  eager  were  the  Egyptians  to  get  them 


*  There  has  been  much  cliscussion  in  respect  to 
tlie  morality  of  the  transaction  of  the  Heliruns  in 
borrowing  jetrels  nnd  othor  valuable  anidcs  of 
the  Egyptians.  Borrowing  implies  a  pramiso  to 
™t„..v>  niiior  !g  borrowed,  which  in  thia  "-~>— = 


,  signifies  Ig  <reh,  iteraandj  requestM  The 
Hebrews  were  encouraged  to  follow  the  lead  of 
Moses  in  (ho  avowed  purpose  of  going  forch  from 
Egypt,  bj  tlie  assurtinco  tliat   God  would  give 


off,  that,  between  persuasions  hrihery,  and 
gentle  eompuhion  the  whole  hodj  had  com- 
menced its  maich  betoie  diyhreiji  although 
it  was  not  tdl  midiught  that  the  first  bom  luid 
been  slain  They  lud  no  timt  even  to  bake 
the  bread  f  r  wmch  the  dough  was  ready ; 
iind  they  were  therefoie  obliged  to  leave  it 
in  their  dough  bags  whjch  they  earned  away, 
wrapped  up  m  their  clothes  with  the  view  of 
preparing  their  bread  when  an  opportuni^ 
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might  be  offered  by  their  first  halt.  Huniod 
as  they  were,  they  forgot  not  the  bones  of 
Joseph,  which  they  had  kept  at  hand,  and 
now  bore  away  with  them.  On  they  marc-hod, 
driving  before  them  their  cattle  and  thoir 
beasts  of  burden,  laden  with  then  movables 


thein  favor  in  sight  of  tlio  Egyptians,  who  would 
bo  ready  to  ti'ent  (hem  at  last  with  clemency  nnd 
generosity.  And  they  were  inBlriieted  lo  borrow, 
i.  e.  Oik  or  request,  jewels  of  silver,  and  jewels  of 
gold,  anil  minicntj  and  it  was  added,  "Yc  glinll 
spoil  Iho  Egyptians."  They  did  not  talie  tbcso 
(hings  by  virtual  stealth,  but  as  s;io(7s  volnntnry 
given  up  to  them  by  the  Esyplians  on  their 
rci|Hest;   They  were  not  therefore  cliai^oable  with 


tival  in  honor  of  their  Goil.    In  aceordan 


masses  of  tlie  people  might  have  expected  to 
return,  as  nothing  was  proposed  by  Moses  farther 
Ilian  the  celebration  of  this  ftast  in  the  wilderness. 
With  this  nnilerstanding,  it  woald  he  easy  to  ob- 
tain from  the  Egyptians  these  valuable  ornaments 
for  SKch  a  purpose. 

It  was  foretold  that  "  (hey  shonid  come  oat 
with  great  substance."  The  spoils  with  which 
they  were  laden  were  bat  the  well-earned  revvard 
of  the  labors  of  many  years  in  the  service  of  their 
^ssors,  and  there  was  no  wrong  done  in  tha 
ie  adopted  to  obtain  tliis  reward. — A.  B. 
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and  tents  atiA  themsches  some  doubtless 
n  line;  on  rimeh  =011  e  on  asses  but  from 
the  grcit  number  of  these  requuv:3  tor  the 

1  aai  tlie  obiUr  0.  mi&t  ot 
diTibtloia  nuircbiHl  on  foot  Thus  laden 
witi  th"  spoils  of  P^pt  they  went  on  then 
w  y  rep  eiao;  leaving  the  iayi  tians  to  the 
thm^  wiuth  bLhUj,  to  mourning   and  the 

^\ e  are  toll  that  the  munbcr  of  the  Is 
ntlites  who  on  thseienttil  niglit  eomini,nccd 
their  march  was  ' '  about  sis  hundred  thousand 
men  on  foot,  beados  cbildren."  The  de- 
scription of  "men  on  foot"  denotes  as 
elsewhere  appears,  men  fit  to  bear  arms 
excluding  therefore,  not  only  those  who  ai-e 
too  young,  but  those  who  are  too  oid  for  such 
service.  As  this  prime  class  of  the  conimu 
nity  is  usually  in  the  proportion  of  one-fourth 
of  the  whole  population,  the  r^ult  would 
give  nearly  two  millions  and  a  half  as  the 
number  of  the  posterity  of  Jacob.  Tins 
number  is  so  very  high,  that  it  has  seemed 
incredible  to  many.  We  must  confess,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  realize  the  presence  of  so  vast 
a  host,  with  their  flocks  and  herds  and  to 
foiTtt  an  idea  of  the  immen^  area  they  wjuld 
cover,  were  only  standing  room  gi^en  to 
them,  much  more  where  encamped  under 
tents; — and  when  we  further  consider  the 
length  and  breadth  of  their  m'^  mg  bo  ly  on 
a  march,  as  well  as  the  quantities  of  water 
they  would  require,  we  miy  be  tempted  to 
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conclade  tkaf  a  mucli  smaller  number  would  ! 
amply  justify  the  promises  of  Goil,  and  would ' 
render  many  circumstaiioea  in  the  ensuing 
portion  of  their  history  more  easy  to  be  un- 
derst^iod.  Besides  this,  the  ancient  manner 
of  notation  afforded  temptations  and  facilities 
for  the  comiption  of  numbers,  whence  it  hap- 
pens iJiat  the  most  ctisputed  texts  of  Scripture, 
and  those  in  which,  as  the  copies  now  stand, 
there  are  palpable  contradictions,  are  those 
whioh  contain,  numerical  statements.  We 
are  not  insensible  to  these  considerations, 
and  have  endeavored  to  assign  them  all  the 
weight  which  they  are  entitled  to  bear.  But 
seeing  that  the  present  nuanber,  high  as  it  is, 
has  some  support  from  collateral  evidence, 
and  ftom  the  considerations  to  whioh  we  have 
already  adverted,  and,  above  all,  reflecting 
that  the  pwsent  number  is  a  poMtive  circum- 
stance, whereas  all  alteration  could  only  be 
conjectural,  we  deem  it  the  best  and  safest 
course  to  take  the  number  as  we  find  it  in  the 
present  copies  of  the  Pentateuch.  But  besides 
the  descendants  of  Jacob,  there  was  a  large 
"mixed  multitude,"  which  went  out  of 
i^pt  on  this  occadoE.  Who  they  were 
not  clearly  stated ;  but  it  would  appear  tliat 
the  mass  was  formed  of  foreign  slaves,  be- 
longing to  the  principal  persons  among  the 
Hebrews,  with  a  good  mmiljer,  probably,  bo- 
longing  to  the  Egyptians,  who  were  glad  to 
take  the  oppoitunity  of  escaping  with  the 
Isiaelites.  Besides  this,  there  were  mani- 
festly a  conddorablo  number  of  Egyptians  of 
the  poorer  class,  who  perhaps  expected  to 
better  their  condition  in  some  way,  or  had 
other  very  good  reasons  ft>r  leaving  Egypt ; 
indeed,  as  it  did  not  turn  out  that  llie  Israel- 
ites were  any  thing  the  better  for  their  pres- 
ence, we  are  free  to  confess  that  we  (hink  it 
likely  they  were  chiefly  such  thieves,  va, 
bonds,  adventurers,  and  debtoi's,  as  could 
longer  stay  safely  in  Egypt. 

The  circumstance  that  Moses  was  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  number  of  the  Israelites 
before  tbey  left  Egypt,  intimates  that  an  ac- 
count of  their  numbers  had  not  long  before 
been  taken  by  the  Egyptians.  That  ingeni- 
ous people  employed  very  early,  if  they  did 
not  mvent,  the  practice  of  taking  a  census  of 
what  is  called  die  effective  part  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  and  from  them,  unquestionably,  the 
traelites,  under  the  direction  of  JIows, 
adopted  this  useful  custom.  In  all  such 
enumerations,  in  ancieit  times,  the  women 
and  children  were  not  imluded,  and  their 


number  is  never  stated.  But  probably  they 
were  able  to  form  an  esthnato  of  the  piDpor- 
tion  which  the  numbered  part  of  the  popula- 
tion bore  Ifl  tlie  wliole ;  although  tlieir  con- 
clusions in  this  matter  must  have  been  more 
uncertain  than  oup  own,  which  have  been 
found  on  repeated  actual  enumerations  of 
portions  of  the  entire  population  which  were 
never  included  in  the  ancient  enumerations.* 

The  point  from  which  the  Hebrew  host 
started  on  then'  march  was  Barneses,  one  of 
the  "  treasure  cities"  whioh  they  had  built 
for  Pharaoh  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  and 
which  seems  to  have  become  the  eluef  place 
in  the  territory  they  occupied.  The  difficul- 
ties in  tracing  their  rnaroh  begin  at  the  very 
first  stage 

There  are  two  prehmmary  questions, 
satisfactory  information  on  which  would 
much  assist  us  m  undei'standing  the  early 
partof  their  journty  The  first  is,  the  situa- 
tion of  Hamcses  ftom  which  tiiey  slartcd ; 
and  the  second,  the  point  to  which  their 
journey  was,  in  the  first  instance,  ditccled. 


quite  clear  that  any  partiuul-.r  locality  is  in- 
tended, or  whether  the  land  of  Goshen,  iu  the 
large  indefinite  sense,  may  not  be  denoted 
by  "  the  land  of  Kameses."  But  some  in- 
fonnation  is  reflected  upon  the  fii-st  bj  the 
answer  to  the  second  of  these  questions, 
which  answer  is,  that  the  destination  which 
was  in  the  first  instance  contemplated,  was 
doubtless  the  wilderness  of  Sinai.  The  laud 
of  Goshen  appears  most  evidently  to  have 
bordered  on,  if  it  did  not  include,  part  of  the 
tract  over  which  the  nearest  and  most  con- 
venient roi*d  to  the  peninsula  of  Sinui  from  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  has  always  passed.  This 
is  nearly  the  line  in  which,  in  after  ages,  a 
canal  was  made  connecting  the  Nile  witli  the 
Gulf  of  Suez;  and  (hat,  while  it  is  the  near- 
est route,  it  is  the  only  one  which  oflers  a 
supply  of  water,  is  a  consideration  wliich 
doubtless  as  much  recominended  it  in  ancient 
times  to  those  going  from  Egypt  t«  Sinai  op 
Arabia,  as  it  does  now  reuommend  it  to  the 
great  caravan  of  pilgrimage  which  yearly 
journeys  from  Cairo  to  Mecca.  The  route 
of  this  caravan  is  the  same,  as  far  as  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  as  one  would  take 
which  proceeds  to  the  Desert  of  Smai.     We 
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shall  tlierefore  presume  tliat  tlii*   vas  the 
route  taken. 

If  the  Hebrews,  weie  t  1  ave  go  o  lireet 
to  faike  possession  of  the  Promaed  Land 
their  iiea,rest  read  would  have  been  by  thi, 
way  of  the  Phihstini-s  that  i&  by  the  us  lal 
route  from  Bujrpt  to  Gaza  But  the  PI  iba 
tines  were  ud  iuastiontbly  the  most  powerful 
and  warlike  pet-ile  than  in  Palestuie  and 
there  was  already  wnie  ill  blood  between 
them  an<]  the  Isnel  tes  ind  they  would  be 
hkoly  tooffeiamoat  firmidible  f  position  to 
tliem  at  the  very  first  step  of  their  progress 
Tho  Hebrews  were  in  f    t  alt  ^  tl  tr  unfit  to 


face  such  enemies,  or  any  enemies  whatever : 
tliey  WL  e  n  t  jet  evtn  fit  W  be  a  nation ; 
anlthipf  t  Hateaiif  beiig  itonceled  to 
their  pio  iiitd  licutage  it  was  tbe  divine 
will  tl  at  they  should  be  conducted  into  the 
desert  there  to  be  ti'ained  di«jipUned,  and 
instructed  so  as  t«  it  them  for  their  future 
destinies  Moses  knew  thit  their  fii'st  des- 
tination was  the  wiUerness  of  Sinai;  for 
when  the  Ijord  appea  ed  to  him  in  Iloreb, 
It  wi^  announced  tl  it  the  bondaged  childi-en 
if  ibrol  im  should  be  brought  to  worship 
God  in  tl  at  veiy  n  Duntain 

The  HI  e  ¥  1  ft  Rameses  and  proceeded 


on  their  way  And  now  it  appealed  that  the 
Loi  I  provided  agai  ist  their  going  astray,  by 

fl  I  ina;  a  raiiaeulous  column  of  cloud  to  go 
ef  le  them  ly  lay  and  maik  out  their  road; 
wl  lie  by  night  it  became  a  column  of  fire, 
an  1  gave  light  to  all  the  camp.  This  was 
imp  tant  also  as  evineing  that  Moses  was 
n)t  Jetin"  by  his  own  authority,  and  that, 
howe\er  lighly  he  was  entitled  to  tbeircon- 
fidenco  and  respect,  thoy  had  a  more  unening 
Guide  and  a  more  exalted  Protector. 

Their  first  day's  journey  brought  them  to 
Suceoth.  We  relinquish  the  notion  which 
we  once  entertained  that  Suocoth  may  have 
been  at  or  near  the  place  (Birket  el  Hadj,  or 
Pilgrim's  Pool)  where  the  great  pilgrim 
caravan  encamps  and  maVes  its  finiil  arrange- 
ments for  its  journey.     We  think  it,  upon 


the  whole,  more  likely  that  the  point  fnim 
which  the  Hebrews  departed  in  we  first  in- 
stance may  have  been  in  that  ncighbnv'iood. 
Suceoth,  therefore,  must  he  sought  somowhei-e 
aliont  a  day's  journey  in  the  direction  toward 
Suez.  The  name  denolfis  tents  or  houths,  and 
it  is  uselesBto  seek  its  sit«,  as  tlio  name  appears 
only  to  donote  a  place  where  caravans  passing 
that  way  usually  encamped. 

Their  nest  resting  place  of  which  we  are 
■  Etham,  o      '        '        '   '  -  — > 


dem 


But  i 


th 


18  1 

1     pi  , 


I  thoy 


we  are  not  to  suppose  I 
are  named  are  the  only  p! 
rested  ;  and  in  the  p  ese       n  I  e  dis- 

tance may  suggest  th  his  F  1  m  wis  the 
thii-d  rather  than  tbe  second  encampment. 
The  halting-places  of  caravans  are  in  thcsa 
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desert  regions  so  much  determined  by  the 
presence  of  wells,  that,  in  connection  with 
the  circumstance  of  its  being  situated  "  on 
the  edge  of  the  wilderDesa,"  there  is  not 
much  difiicultj  in  concluding  that  Etham  is 
represented  by  the  modem  Adjeroud,  which 
forms  the  thirf  stage  of  tho  pilgrim's  cara- 
van, and  where  there  is  an  old  fortress,  a 
small  village,  and  a  copious  well  of  indif- 
ferent water.  This  place  is  about  eleven 
miles  to  the  north-west  of  Suez.  The  neigh- 
borhood Peems  indeed  to  be  on  thp  edge  of 
die  wildemese    for  what  M  du  Eois  Ayme 


says  of  Bii^Suez  (which  he  identifies  with 
Esliam)  is  true  aL«o  of  Adjeroud,  (hat,  in 
eifect,  it  appears  to  be  towai-d  ihe  estreniity 
of  the  desert  :  for  hence  the  sea  is  seen  to- 
make  a  hend  to  the  west,  and  by  joining  the 
high  chain  of  Mount  Attaka  to  tenmnate 
the  desert  to  the  south.  The  journey  to 
this  point  had  been  for  the  most  jpait  over  a 
desert,  the  surface  of  which  is  composed  of 
hanl  gravel,  often  stiewed  with  pebliles. 

They  had  now  arrived  near  the  head  of 
the  Hed  Re.i  and  al»o  is  we  iupf)0';e  at 
the  hrmt  of  tho  three  days  jiurnty  into  the 


wilderness  for  which  they  had  applied.  Tt 
is  therefore  evident  that  their  next  move 
must  decide  their  future  course,  and  convey 
to  the  Egyptjana  a  clear  and  decisive  intima- 
tion of  their  intentions.  If  •  , 
to  do  as  they  had  all  along  declared  to 
their  only  wish,  they  would  stay  at  this  place, 
and  proceed  to  celebrate  the  feast  to 
Jehovah,  of  which  so  much  had  heen  said  : 
but,  if  they  intended  to  escape  altogether, 
they  would  resume  their  journey,  and,  pass- 
ing \\y  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  strike  off 
into  the-desert.  And  here  God,  who  knew 
that  the  king  of  Egypt  had  so  far  recovered 
hia  consternation  that  he  was  determined  to 
pursue  and  drive  them  back,  if  they  made 
any  move  indicating  an  intention  to  escape, 
directed  a  move  which  must  have  been  most 


unespccted  to  all  parties,  and  which  could 
not  to  any  indifferent  spectator  but  have 
seemed  the  result  of  the  most  gross  and  fetal 
infatuation. 

About  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  a 
desert  plain  extends  for  ten  or  twelve  miles 
to  the  west  and  north  of  the  city  of  that 
name,  On  the  west  this  plain  is  bounded  by 
the  chain  of  Attaka,  which  comes  down  to- 
ward the  sea  in  a  north-easterly  direction.  Op- 
poMte  Suea  this  chain  is  seen  at  a  consider- 
able distance,  but,  as  we  advance  south- 
ward, the  mountains  rapidly  approach  the 
sea,  and  proportionately  contract  tiie  bm;adth 
of  the  valley ;  and  the  cham  terminates  at 
the  sea,  and  seems,  in  the  distant  view,  to- 
shut  up  the  valley  at  Eas-el- Attaka,  or  Cape 
Attaka,  twelve  miles  helow  Suez.     But,  on 
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approaching  ttia  point,  ample  ■ 
'     pass  beyond  ;  and 


to  pass  beyond  ;  and  on  passing  beyond  we 
find  ourscfvea  in  a  broad  alluvial  plain,  form- 
ing the  moutli  of  tlie  valley  of  Bedea.  This 
plain  is  on  the  other  or  southern  side  nearly 
shut  up  by  (he  lemiination  of  another  ehmn  of 
these  mountains,  which  extend  between  thi 
Nile  and  the  weslera  shore  of  the  Red  Sea. 
Any  farther  progress  in  this  direction  would 
be  impossible  to  a  large  lumy, 
when  encumbered  with  flocks  and  herds, 
and  with  women,  children,  and  baggage ; 
and  this  from  the  manner  in  which  the  rocks, 
the  promo nt«rie3,  and  the  cliffs  advance  on  the 
western  shore.  And,  besides,  any  advance 
in  this  direction  would  be  suicidal  lo  a  body 
dearin^  ta  escape  from  Egypt,  as  they 
would  have  the  Red  Sea  between  them  and 
Arabia  Proper,  and  could  only  get  involved 
among  the  plains  and  valleys  which  separate 
the  mountain  chains  of  Egyptian  Arabia. 

Tbe  valley  of  Budea,  wliich  opens  to  the 
Red  Sea  in  the  broad  plain  to  wliich 
have  brought  the  reader,  naiTOws  as  it  pro- 
ceeds westward  towaid  the  Nile.  It  forms 
a  fine  roadway  between  the  valley  of  the 
Niie  ajid  the  Iwd  Sea,  and,  as  sach,  has  in 
all  ages  been  one  of  the  most  frequented 
routes  in  all  the  country,  being  traversed  by 
all  parties  and  earava.ns  which  desire  to 
proceed  from  the  neighborhood  of  Cairo,  or 
pSucftitto  the  south  of  Cairo,  to  Suez,  or  to 
places  lying  beyond  the  liead  of  the  gulf. 

Now,  the  Hebrew  host  being  at  Etham, 
and  thuir  next  tttep  thence  being  of  the 
utmost  importance,  they  were  directed,  not 

—  as  might  obviously  have  been  expected 

—  to  pass  round  the  head  of  the  gulf  into 
the  Sinai  peninsula,  but  to  proceed  south 
ward,  between  the  mountains  of  Attaka  and 
the  western  shore  of  the  gulf  and  after 
pitssing  the  RasMil-Attaka,  to  encamp  in  the 
piain  bto  which  tbe  valley  of  Bedea  opens 
The  more  thoroughly  any  one  make«  h;m 
seif  acc[uainted  with  the  topography  of  this 
region,  tho  more  obvious  and  reasonable, 
we  are  persuaded,  will  seem  to  him  tliis 
explanation  of  the  test — "Turn  and  en- 
camp before  Pi-ha-hiroth  [the  mouth  of  the 
ridge],  between  Migdol  and  the  sea,  over 
against  Baal-zepbon :  before  it  ye  shall  en- 
camp by  the  sea."     As  the  names  Migdol 


imports,  nnd  may  se 


and  Baal-zepbon  are  not  now  recognizable 
anywhere  about  the  head  of  the  gulf,*  no 
facts  or  inferences  can  be  deduced  from 
tiiein  ;  but  an  important  conJirmation  is  de- 
rived from  the  circumstance  that  we  are 
told  that,  in  consequence  of  the  move  which 
was  made,  the  Hebrew  host  were  shut  up 
between  the  sea  and  the  mountains,  without 
any  means  of  escape,  unless  through  the 
sea,  when  the  retreat  in  the  rear  was  cut 
off. 

Many  have  thought  they  found  cause  to 
wonder  at  this  extraordinary  movement, 
which  placed  the  Hebrews  in  a  position  of 
such  inextricable  difficulty,  foi^tting  that 
this  was  the  very  purpose  of  God,  that  the 
prospect  of  an  exti-aordinary  advantage  might 
tempt  the  Egyptians  on  to  their  own  destruc- 
tion, and  bring  them  within  the  reach  of 
those  agencies  by  which  God  intended  to  act 
against  them.  The  wonder  which  the  reader 
may  feel  is  exactly  the  wonder  which  the 
king  of  Egypt  felt,  and  by  which  he  was 
led  on  to  his  ruin. 

The  movement  was  made  ;  and  the  thous- 
ands of  Israel  encamped  in  the  plain  of 
Bedea, 

The  days  which  had  passed  had  gti'cn  the 
Egyptians  time  to  recover  from  some  portion 
of  their  panic ;  and  their  first  fcelmg  of 
unmixed  horror  and  alarm  gave  place  to 
considerable  resentment  and  regret,  on  the 
king's  part,  ibat  he  had  so  suddenly  con- 
ceded all  the  points  which  had  been  contest- 
ed between  him  and  Moses,  and  had  allowed 
them  all  to  depart;  and  as  for  his  subjects, 
such  of  them  as  had  a  profitable  interest  in 
the  labors  of  the  Israelites  would,  to  some 
extent,  join  in  the  king's  feelings,  as  soon  as 
their  bondsmen  took  any  course  to  intimato 
that  they  intended  to  escape ;  and  the  same 
intimation  wpuld  not  tail  to  alarm  those  who 
had  "lent"  to  the  Hebrews  their  "jewels 
of  silver  and  jewels  of  gold,"  and  who  by 
this  time  had  found  leisure  lo  think  that  they 
had  too  easily  parted  with  their  wealth. 
Thus  it  seems  that  the  course  which  the 
Israelites  might  take  after  their  arrival  at 
Etham  was  regarded  with  much  anxiety  by 
the  Egyptians,  who  took  care  to  be  informed 
of  all  their  movements. 

When,  therefore,  the  king  heard  not  only 
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tliat  they  had  taken  a  dwisive  move  from 
Ktham,  but,  through  some  astonishing  in- 
fiifuadon,  haJ  so  moyed  as  to  become 
"  entangled  in  the  land,'"  and  "  shut  in  by 
the  wilderness,"  he  hastened  to  arail  himself 
of  the  exb'Bonlinary  advantage  which  they 
bad  pJaeed  in  his  handa.  "  He  made  ready 
Lis  chariot,  and  took  hia  people  with  him." 


EgypUi 


He  mustered  not  less  than  six  hundred 
chariots,  which  are  said  to  be  "  all  the  [war] 
cbariols  of  Egypt."  This  is  in  correspond- 
ence with  the  sculptures,  which  show  that 
the  EgyplJaiis  made  gi'cat  use  in  war  of  such 


.    Egypllai 


chaiiots  as  our  engraving  exhibits.  A  largo 
body  of  infantry*  was  also  assembled,  and 
the  pursuit  commenced.  Their  light,  unen- 
cumbered matoh  was  no  donht  much  more 
quickly  performed  than  that  of  the  Israelites 
to  the  same  place. 

•  These  must  1)6  intended  Ijy  "his  army,"  b3 
distinguished  from  liis  "chariols  and  horsemen." 
Onr  engiaving  (p.  186),  composed  from  Ejyptinn 
cculptuies  and  paintings,  shows  Egyptian  sol- 
diers with  the  equigiments  and  arms  of  different 
corps.  The  man  in  the  foreground  with  the 
tonnd  sCadded  shield  is,  however,  not  an  Egyptian, 


One  of  the  citations  in  Eusobius  from  the 
lost  histoiT  of  Manetho,  the  Egyptian  priest, 
says :  "  The  HeUopolitans  rmte  that  the 
king  with  a  great  army,  aecompamed  by  the 
sacred  animals,  pursued  after  the  Jews,  inha 
had  carried  off  toith  them  the  substance  of 
the  Egyptians.'''  f  This  takes  notice  of  two 
facts  not  mentioned  by  Mosea,  but  not  at  all 
disagreeing  with  his  statement,  namely,  that, 
for  their  protection  against  the  God  of  Israel, 
tlie  Egyptians  took  with  them  their  sacred 
animals,  by  which  means  the  Lord  executed 
judgment  upon  the  [bestial]  gods  of  Egypt, 
as  had  been  foretold  (Exod.  xii.  12);  and 
then  that  to  recover  the  substance  which  the 
Hebrews  had  "borrowed"  was  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  pursuit. 

We  do  not  a^^se  with  those  who  think 

it  the  king  of  Egypt  came  upon  the  en- 
camped Hebrews  through  the  valley  of 
JSedea.  in  the  plain  at  the  mouth  of  which 
tliey  were  encamped.  As  he  was  so  glad  (o 
find  how  tliey  bad  "entangled  themselves  in 
the  land,"  he  was  not  likely  to  take  a  course 
which  would  deprive  him  of  all  the  advanta- 
ges derivable  irom  their  apparent  oversight. 
This  he  would  do  by  coming  upon  them 
through  the  valley  of  Bedca ;  for  this  would 
have  left  open  to  them  the  alternative  of 
escaping  from  their  position  by  the  way  they 

itered  :  whereas,  by  coming  the  same  way 
tijey  had  come,  he  shut  up  that  d(»r  of 
».  and,  if  they  fled  before  him,  left 
tliem  no  other  visible  resource  but  to  march 
the  valley  of  Bedea,  baek  to  Egypt, 
before  the  Egyptian  troops.  That  this  was 
■eally  the  advantage  to  nimself  which  the 
iing  saw  in  their  portion,  and  that  it  was 
bis  object  to  drive  tiiem  before  him  back  to 
Egypt  through  this  valley,  or  to  destroy  them 
if  they  oifered  to  resist,  we  have  not  the 
doubt ;  and  it  is  unlikely  that  he  would 
take  any  road  but  that  which  would  enable 
him  to  secure  these  benefits. 

The  Egyptians,  being  satisfied  that  they 
had  secured  their  prey,  and  iJiat  it  was  im- 
possible for  theii  fugitive  bondsmen  to  escape 
but  by  returning  to  Egypt,  were  in  no  haste 
to  assail  thorn.     They  were  also,  themselves, 

but  belongs  to  a.  nation  the  soldiers  of  which  are 
often  seen  fightinr-  as  auxiliaries  along  with  those 
ofEgrpt.  A  native  Egyptian  soldier,  if  he  has 
any  shield,  has  it  ronnd  at  the  upper  end  and 
square  at  the  lovrer.  The  charioteer  in  the  bact 
gronnd  is  knoTvn  to  be  a  king  by  hia  head  dress. 
t  "  Pned.  Evang."  lib.  x.  cap.  27. 
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probably  weai  ed  by  the  np  I  n  a  ct 
They  1  ere  o  e  e  can  ped  fo     1  e  n  gh  —  fo 

t  wa  towa  d  e  n  ng  when  tl  ey  arr  ved — 
intend  ng  p  -obably  o  g  ve  efle  t  to  he  r 
mten  ons  n  the  mom  ng 

Aa  for  the  I  raehtes  the  s  „ht  yf  the  r  oH 
ojp  easors  stru  k  the  with  te  or  The  e 
w  s  no  ia  h  or  ap  nt  n  them  They  knew 
n  t  how  o  va  ue  heir  newly  fou  d  li  lertj 
T  ey  deplored    he  rash  ad  en  ure    n  which 

I   y  had  engaoiifl     an  1        re      em      a 
ke  1  b    k  w  h  1  u 


en  I  ed  c  n  1  on  wl  they  had  so  ' 
doflo'ed  Mo  o?  knew  thein  well  en 
no  0  be  surpr  sed  hat  they  a  a  led  h 
tea  hu  of  all  tl  e  cala  n  e>  to  wh  ol 
we  e  n  w  exposed  Is  t  be  a  se 
we  e  no  gia  eb  n  Egyp  <a  d  they 
thou  1  taken  u.  away  to  1  e  n  o  w 
ess  Is  not  h  s  he  word  that  ve  1 
bee  n  ll^pyt  soyi  g  Let  us  alo  e  ; 
may  serve   le  Egyptians;     Eo     thd 


f 


th    E  jt    i 


l>e  I 


M  es  1  ad  s  en  I 
vi  h  ho  had  at 
more  One  n  gl 
he  r  feel  ngs  tl  e 
hem    0  the  ea  ei 


n  1    harae  er  an  on" 
1  -e  people  of  wh  cl 
n"    1  eady       '     " 
■is  n    o  see  n 
po  ed    o  ju]c< 


nlof 


1  al  operat  on  of  personal 
1"  he  m  nd  by  debiain 
a  hi^he  tone  of  f  el  ng  an)  characte  d  1 
we  t  know  hat  the  aan  e  cK  rac  enstics  of 
la  d  and  en  pe  cona  an  ly  b  "oke  out  ai  on^ 
this  remarkable  people  very  long  after  the 
generation  which  knew  the  slavery  of  Egypt 
Had  paaaed  away, 

Mosea  did  not  deign  to  remonstrate  with 
them  or  to  vindicate  himself.     It  seems  that 


uau.  1  emphasis  of  e 

preaa  on  w     h  in 

kes  b 

a  jleteure    o  trtnsc 

M  hia  word 

Tear 

ye  no      stand  st  li 

n    1  see  he  aaiva 

on  of 

the  Lord  wh  h    e  w 

He  ow  oyou 

lay 

for  the  EoTp    n   w 

om  ye  have     en 

*(ny 

ye  ahall    ee  no  mo 

e  ac  n  for  e  er 

Tie 

Lo  1  alall  fio-h  for  yon  anl  v  si  lllod 
your  pea  e  Tl  ey  we  e  pa  h  d  by  his 
for  be  p  -esent  but  th  te  is  good  re  bon  to 
suspect,  that  if  measures  of  lebef  had  long 
been  delayed,  they  would  have  ^ven  up 
Moses  and  Aaron  to  the  Egyptians,  and  have 
placed  themaelves  at  their  disposal.  But 
of  relief  were  not  long  delayed. 
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When  the  night  was  fully  come,  the  Lord 
direoted  Mosos  to  order  tlie  people  to  mai«li 
forward  to  the  sea;  on  their  arriving  at 
■which,  the  pi-ophet  lifted  up  his  rod  upon  the 
waters,  over  which  instuutly  hlew  a  powerful 
eabt  wind  bj  which  thiy  weie  diided  fiom 
shore  to  shore  6o  that  the  hrm  bottom  of 
hard  sand  ap]^  eared  olleiing  a  dry  road  in 
the  midst  ot  the  sea  by  wluUi  they  might 
pass  to  the  eastern  shoie      At  that  lo&tant 


also,  the  pillar  of  fire  which  had  gone  before 
the  Hebrews  to  guide  them  on  their  way  was 
removed  to  their  rear,  and,  being  thus 
between  them  and  ilie  Egyptians,  it  gave 
light  to  the  foniier  in  their  passage  while  it 
concealed  their  proeeeJings  and  pertona  from 
the  latter  * 

It  thus  happened  that  some  time  passed 
bpfure  the  E^j|  nns  disco^eied  that  the 
Israelites  were  m  motion      1\  hen  they  made 


this  discovery,  the  king  determined  to  follow 
It  is  by  no  means  dear  that  they  knew  or 
thought  that  they  were  following  them  into 
the  bed  of  the  sea.  Considering  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  except  from  the  light  of 
the  pillar,  with  (he  lonfusion  of  i<Ieas  and 


•  According  to  a  weli-ltnown  optLcal  effect,  hy 
which  we  can  see  by  nif^hc  all  that  stands  between 
OS  and  the  light,  but  nothing  that  lies  bejond  (he 
lifrht  No  donbt  the  pillar  gave  good  light  to  the 
Kgj-ptians  themselves,  hut  did  not  enable  them  , 
to  see  the  Israelites.    In  like  manner  the  Israel- 1 


indistinct  perceptions  of  a  people  who  had 
not  been  on  the  spot  long  enough  to  make 
particular  observations,  and  most  of  them 
probably  roused  from  sleep  to  join  in  the 
pursuit,  it  seems  likely  that  they  felt  uncer- 
tain about  the  direction,  and  supposed  that 


'd  not  see  the  Egyptians.  A 
little  attention  to  a  matter  so  perfccily  obvions 
would  have  spared  us  some  specnlations,  snch  as 
(hat  which  gives  the  pillar  a  clondy  side  and  a 
flaming  side,  &g. 
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they  were  following  some  aecusfoioed  route 
by  wiiich  tlie  Israelites  were  either  epdeavoi'- 
ing  to  eacaps  or  to  rt'tum  to  Kgypt.  They 
m;iy  even  have  thouglit  they  were  going  u|) 
the  valley  of  Bedea,  althongh  that  actually 
lay  m  an  opposite  direct^n.  Any  thing, 
however  iwprobahle,  eeenis  more  likely  to 
Lave  occurred  to  thorn  than  that  they  were 
pacing  through  the  divided  sea. 

By  the  time  the  day  hrolte  and  the  Egyp- 
tian hecame  aware  of  their  condition,  alt  the 
Hebrews  had  safely  reached  the  other  side, 
anl  all  or  nearly  all  the  Egyptians  were  in 
the  bed  of  the  gulf ;  the  van  approaching  the 
eastern  shore,  and  the  rear  having  left  the 
western.  The  moment  of  vengeaace  was 
come.  Tliey  tbuni  themselves  in  the  midst 
of  the  sea,  with  the  waters  on  their  right 
hand  and  on  their  left,  and  only  restnuned 
from  overwhelming  them  by  some  power 
they  knew  not,  but  which  fliey  must  have 
suspected  to  have  been  that  of  the  God  of 
the  Hebrews.  The  marine  road,  ploughed 
by  the  multitudes  which  went  before  them, 
became  distressing  to  them ;  their  charlofr 
wlioeis  dragged  haavily  along,  and  very 
many  of  them  came  off  fi^om  the  cars  wliich 
they  supported.  The  Lord  also  began  to 
trouble  them  with  a  fiu-ious  warfiu*  of  the 
elements.  The  Psalmist  more  than  oneo 
alludes  to  this.  He  exclaims :  "  The  waters 
saw  theo,  0  ftod,  the  waters  saw  thee,  and 
wore  afi'aid  :  "  and  then  spealts  as  if  every 
element  had  spent  its  fury  u]»n  the  devoted 
heads  of  the  Lgypt'aiis.  The  earth  shook ; 
the  thunders  rolled ;  and  most  appalling 
lightnings — the  arrows  of  God  —  shot  alon^ 
the  fiimaraent ;  while  the  clouds  poureil 
down  heavy  rains,  "  hailstones,  and  coals  of 
firo."*  It  deserves  to  be  mentioned  that 
this  sti-ife  is  also  recorded  by  the  Egyptian 
chronologer,  who  reports,  "  It  is  smd  that 
fire  flashed  against  them  in  front." 

By  this  time  the  pursuers  were  thoroughly 
akrmed.  "Let  us  flee,"  said  they,  "from 
the  face  of  Israel,  for  Jeuovau  fightetli  for 
them  against  the  Egyptians."  But  at  that 
instant  the  Loiii  gave  the  word,  Moses 
stretched  forth  his  liand  over  the  sea,  und  the 
restrained  waters  retm'ned  and  ingulfed  them 
aU. 

This  stupendous  event  made  a  profound 
impression  upon  the  Hebrew  mind  at  large. 
From  that  day  to  the  end  of  the  Hebrew 

•  Psalm  xTiii.  ia-15;  Ixxvij.  16,  17. 


polity,  it  supplied  a  subject  to  which  the 
sacred  poets  and  prophets  make  constant  al- 
lusions in  language  the  most  sublime.  Its 
efl'cct  upon  the  generation  more  inmiediately 
concerned  was  very  strong,  and  although 
they  were  but  tflo  prone  to  forget  it,  was 
more  abiding  and  operative  tlian  any  which 
had  yet  been  made  upon  them.  When  they 
witnessed  all  these  things,  and  soon  after  saw 
the  carcasses  of  those  who  had  so  lately  been 
the  objects  of  such  intense  di'ead  to  them, 
lying  by  thousands  on  the  beach,  "  thoy 
feared  the  Lord,  and  behoved  the  Lord  and 
his  servant  MoscH," 

In  the  sublime  song  which  Moses  com- 
posed and  sang  with  the  sons  of  Israel  in 
commemoration  of  this  great  event  —  their 
maiTellous  deliverance  and  the  ovei'throw  of 
their  enemies — he,  with  his  usual  wisdom, 
looks  fonvaid  to  important  ulterior  efifects,  to 
secure  to  the  Hebrews  the  benefit  of  which 
may  not  improbably  have  formed  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  for  this  remarkable  exhibi- 
tion of  the  power  of  Jehovah,  and  his  deter^ 
mination  to  protect  the  chosen  i-ace.  These 
anticipations,  which  were  abundantly  fulfilled, 
are  contained  in  the  following  verses :  — 

"  The  nations  ehaJI  hear  this  and  tremble ; 
Anguish  shull  seize  the  inhabtlanCs  of  Palestine. 
Then  shall  tho  princca  of  Mom  he  amazed  ; 


ill  anon 

Through  the  neatness  of  thine  arm 
Thejf  fiimU  hscornu  still  as  a  alone. 
Until  chy  people  pass  orcr  [.Ionian],  O  Jehovah, 
Uatil  thy  paopio  pass  oi-er  whom  tlioa  hast  re- 
deemed." 

On  this  occfwion  the  first  instance  is  of- 
fered of  a  custom,  learned  most  probably  in 
Egypt,  and  ever  retained  by  the  Hebrew 
women,  of  celebrating  with  dances  and  tim- 
brels every  remarkable  event  of  joy  or  tri- 
umph. They  were  now  led  by  Jliriam,  the 
sister  of  Moses  and  Aaron ;  and  thoy  seem 
to  have  taken  part  as  a  chorus  in  the  F»ng  of 

"  Let  Hs  sinjf  onto  the  Lord,  for  he  hath  tri. 

iiraphed  glorious!  J, 
The  horse  and  hia  rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the 

As  the  timhrels  of  the  women  were  doubt- 
less Egyptian,  and  the  dresses  of  these  of 
superior  rank  were  probably  I^ptian  also, 
we  have  considered  that  a  similar  dance  of 
females,  from  Egyptian  sources,  would  form 
a  satisfactory  iliusti'ation. 
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It  will  appear,  from  the  opinion  we  have 
been  iBdueed  to  entertain  respecting  the 
place  in  which  Hie  Israelites  encamped,  and 
fi«m  which  they  depaited,  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  gulf,  that  we  concur  with  those 
who  regard  Ain  Mousa*  aa  the  place  on  the 
eastern  shore,  where  they  came  up  from  the 
bed  of  the  sea,  and  where  they  witnessed 
the  overthrow  of  their  oppressors  That  the 
ate  is  thus  distingmshea  in  the  local  tradi 
tions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sinai  the  name 
alone  suffices  to  indicate ,  and  ilthjuc^h  un 
due  weiglit  should  not  be  attached  to  saf\i 


traditions,  it  would  be  wrong  entirely  to  dis- 
regai-d  them  when  they  support  or  illustiBte 
conclusions  othenvise  probable.  We  shall, 
however,  content  ourselves  with  adding,  de- 
scriptively, that  a  number  of  green  shiTjbs, 
sprin^n^  ftom  numerous  hillocks,  mark  the 
Ijndward  approach  to  this  place.  Here  are 
also  a  number  of  neglected  palm-trees  grown 
thick  and  bushy  for  want  of  pruning.  The 
springs  which  here  rise  out  of  the  gi'onnd  in 
various  places,  and  give  name  to  the  spot, 
are  soon  lost  in  the  sands.  The  water  is  of 
a  brackish  rLuality  m  consequence  piohablj, 


of  the  springs  being  so  near  the  sea ;  but  it 
is,  nevertheless,  cool  and  refreshing,  and  in 
these  waterless  deserts  affords  a  desirable 
resting-place.  The  view  ftom  this  place, 
loolting  westward,  is  veiy  beautifiil,  and 
most  interesting  from  its  assoaation  with  the 
wonderful  events  which  it  has  been  our  duty 
io  relate.  The  mountain  chdns  of  Attaka, 
each  running  into  a  long  promontory,  stretch 
along  the  nhore  of  Africa ;  and  nearly  oppo- 
site our  station  we  view  the  opening — the 
Pi-ha-hiroth  —  the  "mouth  of  the  ridge, "j 
formed  hy  the  valley  in  the  mouth  of  which , 
the  Hebrews  were    encamped    before  they  j 


I  sea.  On  the  side  where  we 
stand,  the  access  to  the  shore  from  the  bed 
of  the  gulf  would  have  been  easy.  And  it 
deserves  to  be  mentioned,  that  not  only  do 
tlie  springs  bear  the  name  of  Moses,  but  the 
projeding  head-land  below  them,  toward  the 
sea,  bears  the  name  of  Eas  Mousa.  Thus 
do  the  Cape  of  Moses  and  the  Capo  of  De- 
liverance look  toward  each  other  from  the 
opposite  shores  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and 
unite  their  abiding  and  unshaken  testir"™- 
to  tlte  judgments  and  wonders  of  that  d 
which  the  right  hand  of  Jehovah  wt 
abundantly  "  glorified  in  might."  t 


•  The  Foiititnins  of  Moses. 

t  As  Ej^-pt  has  been  the  grand 
■ery  importHnt  tinnsactions  related  i 
er,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  close  i 


observations  on  its  lEnmine,  Inngnag^,  religion, 
ceno  of  the  iriolatry,  &c.  Egypt  {ihaiVnds  or  (ma/i'wj,  an 
I  this  chap-  ancient  country  of  Africa,  peopled  by  Miiraim,  a 
with  a  few '  son  of  Ham,  the  eon  of  Koah,  ftom  whom  it  re- 
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CHAPTER    IX. 


ISRAELITES   IS   THE   WILDERNESS.  —  S1N\I  — TABERNACLE  - 


The  Israelites  havin^ 
lliuulcfulness  to  God  for  his  beiiefi(*nt  p 
teetjoQ  in  delivering  them  out  of  Egyptian 
bondage,  Moses   conducted  them  from  the 


coivcci  its  name ;  and  the  Arabs  still  call  it  Mcsr 
Egypt  IE  about  six  handreil  miles  lonj;  ani]  froir 
one  hundred  to  thiee  hundred  broad  it  lies  ai 
the  north  eaal  comor  of  ifr  lb   bouuiIi.d  on  tbi 


mg     , 
01  peip 


Bdy 


.  ...      jrNile  ran 

ning  through  the  whole  length  of  the  Innd  from 
nortli  to  south  abounds  with  fiah  crococjdes  and 
IiippopotBini ;  and,  by  its  annual  overflowing, 
thecountrj  became  one  of  the  most  fiTiilful  in  the 
world,  so  that  its  majeitie  water*  fbrmed  the  glory 
of  the  king  of  Egypt,  Ezek.  xxlx.  3-5.  Egypt 
was,  at  ftn  early  period,  famous  above  exery  other 
country,  for  its  progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
Acts  vii.  22 ;  1  Kings  ir.  29, 30,  attrac^ng  thither 
the  most  celebrated  philosophers  and  historians 
of  Greece,  to  complete  theirstndies.  Pythagoras, 
Herodotus,  Plato,  and  many  others,  sought  in- 
struction in  Egypt,  among  its  celebrated  sages ; 
yet  idolHtry  was  carried  to  such  a  height,  by  the 
wisest  instructors  of  that  countiT-,  that  the  Egyp- 
tians made  goils  for  their  religious  worship,  not 


onh  of  the  sun  and  moon  but  of  their  canons 
beasts  oxen  sheep  goats  and  cats  and  e^en  of 
leeks,  onions  and  diseases  and  of  monsters  hay 
mg  no  existence  except  m  their  own  disordered 
ima^nations.  Divine  prophecy  has  been  strik- 
ingly illustrated  in  the  history  of  Egypt,  Eaek. 
xxix.  S-IS,  XXX.  10-13.  NebDchadnezzar  con- 
quered it.  as  foretold  by  the  prophet ;  then  it  be- 
came snWect  to  Persia ;  and  in  succession  to  the 
Greeks,  Romans,  Saracens,  Mnmaluke-slaves.  and 
Turks.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  conquered  it  in 
1798,  in  the  hope  of  acquiring  India;  but  the 
French  were  expelled  by  the  British,  who  de- 
livered it  up  to  the  Turks It  has,  therefore, 

had  no  prince  of  its  own ;  and  it  has  been  "  the 
baaest  of  kinirdoms : "  the  decrees  of  Heaven 
hnve  been  accomplished,  and  they  will  yet  be  ful- 
lUled,  in  the  triumphs  of  Christianity,  Isa.  si 
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have  been  very  afflicting.  At  lungth,  they 
came  to  a  place  called  Harali,  wbere  tlioy 
found  some  water ;  but,  on  taating  it,  they 
could  not  drink  it,  on  account  of  its  being 
so  exceeding  bitter.  This  disappointment 
inflamed  their  thirst,  and  increused  their 
dist^atislkctton,  insomuch  that  they  began  to 
murmur  against  Moses,  asking  hun  what 
they  should  drink  V  Jloaoa  was  sensible  of 
the  calamity  under  wliich  they  labored ;  and, 
fearful  lest  thoy  should,  by  their  future  mui'- 
murings,  provoke  the  Almighty  to  pnnisli 
them,  ho  uddressed  himself  to  Ood  in  tboir 
behalf,  who  no  sooner  heaid  the  complaint 
than  he  was  pleased  to  remove  it.  He 
Oi-dered  Mosea  to  make  use  of  the  wood  of 
a  certain  tiee,  which,  sa  soon  as  it  was 
thrown  into  the  water,  changed  its  offensive 
quality  and  became  sweet. 

From  Maraii  the  Israelites  proceeded  fo 
Elim,  where  they  found  not  only  plenty  of 
water,  but  also  great  numbers  of  palm  or 
date  trees,*  the  fruit  of  which  being  ripe 
supplied  them  with  food.  Here  it  may  be 
supposed  they  made  some  slay;  for  when 
tliey  left  the  place  it  was  the  fifteenth  day  of 
the  second  month,  which  was  just  a  month 
from  the  day  of  their  departure  from  Egypt. 

On  tlieir  removal  from  Elim  they  piiv 
ceeded  to  the  IVildernesst  of  Sin,  situated 
between  Elim  and  Mount  Sinai.  Here 
aKiin  thoy  fell  into  a  general  murmur  against 
Moses  and  Aaron,  on  account  of  the  baiTen- 
ness  of  the  place,  and  the  scarcity  of  pro- 
vJMons.  "AVould  to  God,"  eiiedthey,  "we 
had  died  by  the  hand  of  the  Lord  in  the  land 


9-16.    Efivpt  still  flhounds  with 
ol  it^  former  ^ranikiii     iho  ruias  oi  us  nncicni 
cuies    and    Mmplca    niteaC     its     majinifioence 
nrhcs    nnd  papulousness       The   lombs   of   its 


of  Egj'pt,  where  we  had  plenty  of  bread  and 
meat ;  for  now  ye  have  bi-ought  us  into  this 
desert,  where  we  must  perish  with  famine." 

The  Almighty,  (o  convince  these  niumiur- 
ing  people  of  his  ^vino  power  and  piolce- 
tion,  was  pleased  to  infoi-m  them  by  the 
mouth  of  Sloaes,  that  he  wouM  take  care  to 
supply  them  with  food  fiom  heaven,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  his  beneficent  piflmise 
was  fuiiiiled.  On  that  very  evening  be 
caused  such  a  number  of  quails  to  full  among 
them,  as  almost  covered  their  camp,  by 
which  they  were  plentifiilSy  supplied  With  the 
article  of  llosh.  The  nost  moining,  as  soon 
as  the  dew  was  gone,  thoy  found  the  surface 
of  the  earth  covered  with  little  white  reund 
things,  resembling,  in  shape,  the  coriaiider 
seed.  The  Israelites,  astonished  at  so  sin- 
gular a  circumstance,  said  one  to  another, 
"What  is  this?"  Upon  which  Moses  an- 
swered, "  It  is  the  bread  which  the  Lord 
hath  given  you  to  eat."  And  thence  they 
gave  it  the  name  of  Manna. 

As  this  was  the  bieid  des  gned  lij  the 
Almighty  for  the  Israelites  duimg  tl  (,  i  stiy 
in  the  wilderness,  and  as  thej  wore  birann'  is 
to  its  [[ualities,  he  was  pltasrcd  ti  guL  tiicm 
the  following  directions  in  what  mmi  ii  tlity 
were  to  manage  it  for  the  ratendid  puip  'ua 

That  it  was  to  be  gathered  by  nic  I'.u  l 
an  omer  for  every  head  accflidmg  t>  the 
number  of  each  iiunily,  but  tins  dnctlion 
some  persons  alighting  and  gather  ng  al  o(  e 
the  porlion  allowed  found  their  r[uintify 
miraculously  lessened  while  the  moiL  mod 
erate  had  llieirs  increased 


atcil  a  fLvf  icajriies  from.  Cniro  the  site  of  the 
celebrated  Memphv  according  to  the  recent 
mcnsnrement  of  a  French  engineer  forms  a  Fqnarc 
eath  aidu  of  whoso  base  is  seien  hnnlred  and 
forh  ■ii\  feet,  oovenng  more  than  thirteen  aires, 
of  lint  thcpcrpendiculaf  height  of  It  IS  five  1  in 
died  and  for^  six  Jbct  and  it  eontatns  6  fKIO  000 
of  tuns  of  stone  stifllcicnt  to  huild  a,  wali  ten  ftct  I 
hijrh,  and  one  Jbot  thick,  eighteen  hundred  miles 
in  length!  These  prod  ipions  monuments  of  the| 
ancient  glory  of  Egypt,  at  once  confirm  and  '■ 
illustrate  the  truth  and  divinity  of  the  Holy; 
Scriptures. 

•  Pai,h  TREK  (see  Engraving),  a  tall,  fVnit-' 
bearing,  shadowy  tree,  whose  fruit  is  the  date  ;  it ' 
arrives  at  perftction  in  about  thirty  years,  and 
thus  con  tin  nes  about  seventy  years,  bearing  fifieen  i 
or  twenty  clusters  of  dates,  each  cluster  weighing  ^ 


from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  F\od  \(  ''J 
The  palm  tree  is  held  in  great  estmiat  on  b\  the 
inhnhitnnta  of  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  1  tram  on 
SLCOunt  of  Its  adaptation  to  vanons  valuable  pur 
poops  The  Arabs  cclebnite  its  thrco  hundred  and 
sixty  uses  to  which  Ibo  diflbrent  parts  inai  be 
apphcd  tiiey  ni-ed  the  leaves  formakiiif,  roj«a 
emLe  m Its,  hats,  sundals  and  othtr  tbiiigB  and 
many  people  saliaist  almost  enlirclj  on  ila  Iriiit 
Palm  branthcs  were  earned  as  tokens  ofiiLtory 
or  joi  (Lev.  xxiii.  40  John  mi  13)  an  I  lie 
btaiiti  of  this  tree  is  mtde  an  emblem  of  the 
attHOiirmesofflChrisliim    Ps   icn   12 

t  WiLUEBNBSB,  a  desert,  or  uncultivated  tract 
of  land.  Exod.  xiv.  3,  1  Kings  six.  15,  Acts  xxi. 
38.  The  north-western  part  of  Arabia  was  almost 
-wholly  nncidlivnted  ;  and  hence  Moaea  calls  it  "  a 
terrible  and  a  wasto-howling  irildcmeas."  Deut.  i. 
19,  xxxii.  10.  Paran,  Sin,  and  Sinai,  were  deserts 
in  that  dangerous  eonntry.  Several  wildernesses 
or  small  deserts  esiatcd  in  Canaan ;  as  "  the  ivil- 
derness  of  JuduBs,"  famous  for  the  ministry  of 


John  the  Baptist.    Matt,  i 
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That  it  was  to  bo  gathered  fresh  every  j  That,  on  the  seventh  day  (whicli  V33  the 
morning,  all  of  which  should  be  consumed  j  Sahbath)  there  could  not  be  any  found  ;  and 
the  same  day.  Tliis  pi'ceept  was  likewise  therefore,  on  the  siith,  they  should  neither  a 
not  obser\'ed  by  some,  who.  keepmg  a  jiart  double  portion,  which  being  laid  up  against 
till  the  nest  moniiag,  found,  upon  csamina-  ]  the  ensuing  day,  should  be  perfectly  sweet 
lion,  that  it  stank,  and  was  so  putrefied  as  !  and  wholewirio, 
to  bo  totaDy  useless.  ]      Such  were  the  directions  given  by  God  to 


r  -  '111-  tl  I    1  c  nf  thi-  mil  u  nliiu-   i)f  the  diwtontcnted  Israelites  i 
which  they  were  chiefly  supported  '  ample  manner ;  and  further  to  ci 
forty  years.     And  in  order  to  perpetuate   of  Ids   peculiar  favor  and  regard,  directed 


the  remembrance  of  it,  and  that  their  pos- 
terity might  see  on  what  God  had  fed  them 
while  in  the  wilderness,  he  appointed  an 
omer  of  it  to  be  put  into  a  pot,  and  to  be 
carefully  preserved  for  that  purpose. 

Thus  did  the  Almighty  supply  the  wants 


ihes  from  plac 
pointed  their  respeetii 


plac 

iipnients. 
Leaving  the  desert  of  Sin,  and  proceeding 
on  their  journey,  they  eame  to  a  place  called 
itepiiidim,  where  they  straek  their  tents  and 
encamped.    Here  they  were  again  distressed 
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for  water,  upon  wliich  they  fell  iato  their  old 
way  of  distrusting  God's  providence,  and 
murmuring  against  Moses ;  but  on  tJiis  oc- 
casion tliey  were  much  more  mutinous  and 
desperate  than  ever.  It  was  Id  vain  for 
Moses  to  endeavor  to  persuade  them  to  be 
patient,  and  wait  the  will  of  Gud  this  only 
inflamed  them  the  more,  and  at  length  their 
rage  arose  to  such  a  height,  that  they  threat 
eacd  to  stone  him. 

Sloses,  not  knowing  what  to  do  in  order 
to  appease  the  rage  of  the  people  iddressed 
himself  to  God,  wlio  was  pleasei' 
his  fear,  by  promising  to  signalize  that  pli 
by  a  miraeuious  supply  of  water,  as  he  had 
hiteiy  done  another  by  a  miraculous  supply 
of  food.  "Go,"  said  he,  "on  before  the 
people,  and  take  with  thee  of  the  elders  of 
Israel :  and  thy  rod  wherewith  thou  smotest 
the  river,  take  in  thine  hand  and  go.  Be- 
hold I  will  stand  before  thee  there  upon  the 
rock  Id  Horeb ;  and  thou  shalt  smite  the 
rock,  and  there  shall  come  water  out  of  it, 
and  the  people  shalt  drink."  Moses  did  as 
he  was  commanded,  and  no  sooner  had  he 
smitten  the  rock  with  his  rod  than  water  in 
abundance  gushed  out  from  several  places  at 
the  same  time,  which  joining  in  one  common 
stream  ran  down  to  tlie  camp  atBephidim, 
by  which  the  people  were  immediately  sup- 
plied, and  then"  thirst  being  quenched,  their 
rage  against  Moses  instantly  ceased.*  This 
station,  however,  on  account  of  the  inferaons 
mutiny  of  the  people,  and  their  distrust  of 
God,  Moses  (as  a  caution  and  remembrance 
to  them  in  future)  called  I^Iassah  and  Meri- 
bah,  which  in  the  Hebrew  language,  signifles 
temptation  and  contention. 


*  PRETESBED  EOCK  OP  MOSE9. — We  Bre 
inilcbted  to  Proli^asor  Robinson's  invaluable  work 
(■'  Biiilicfll  Rcscarclica  hi  Palestine  ")  tor  tlie  fol- 
lowing intcrestinn  cxtratl ;  "  Wc  came  to  the  rock 
whicli  thcf  say  Mosch  smote,  and  the  water  gushed 
out.  As  to  thid  rock,  one  is  at  a  toss  whether 
most  to  admire  the  crcdatitr  of  the  monks  or  the 
ICfKiidarv  and  discrepant  reports  of  trai-ellers. 
It  is  hanJly  necessary  to  remark,  that  there  is  tiot 
llic  slightest  gronnd  Ibr  assuming  any  connection 
between  this  narrow  valley  and  Kephidiin  ;  but 
on  the  contraty,  there  is  every  thing  against  it. 
The  rock  itself  is  a  large  isolated  cube  of  coansc 
red  gi^mite,  which  has  fallen  Irora  the  eastern 
mountain.  Down  its  front,  in  an  oblique  line 
from  top  to  bottom,  runs  a  stiiin  of  a  finer  texliirc, 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  broad,  having  in  it 
eeveml  irre(tular  horizontal  crevices,  somewhat 
resembling  the  human  rooulh,  one  above  auolher. 
These  are  said  to  bo  tivclve  in  number;  but  I 
could  make  out  only  ten.    The  seam  extends 


A  short  time  after  this  angular  circum- 
stance happened,  and  while  the  Israelites 
were  jet  encamped  at  Repliidiin,  they  were 
one  day  suddenly  alarmed  at  the  approach 
of  an  army  of  the  Amalekites.  Moses  re- 
flecting a  little  on  this  unespected  circum- 
stance, ordered  Joshua  t  (a  valiant  young 
man  who  was  always  about  hira)  (o  draw  out 
a  party  of  the  choicest  men  in  the  camp,  and 
early  the  nest  morning,  to  gi       h  y 

battle. 

Joshua   obeyed  the  comm    d  of  M 
who   the    nest   morning,    ace     pan   d    ly 
Aaron  and  Hur,  went  to  the     i     f  o 
nenee,  whence  they  might  ha      a  f 

the  engagement.  Moses  look  w  1  h  1b 
rod,  and  while  he  held  it  up  du  ng  1  I  t- 
tlo,  the  Israelites  prevailed  bu  wl  u 
through  weariness,  his  band  b  an  1  p 
the  Amalekites  had  the  better.  Aaron  and 
Hur,  observing  this,  took  a  stone,  on  wltich 
they  sat  Moses,  and,  placing  themselves  on 
each  side,  supported  his  hands,  in  one  of 
which  was  the  rod,  and  the  other  uplifted  to 
God.  This  they  continued  to  do  till  the 
going  down  of  the  sun,  in  which  time  the 
Amalekites  were  rented,  and  evcjy  man  put 
to  tlie  swoiil. 

This  distinguished  success,  in  their  first 
marliid  cnteiprise,  gave  great  encouragement 
to  the  Israelites  ■  and  tliat  bo  re  i  ik  la!  n 
action   mig       «        n  m      d  y 

God  comm    d  d     I  >%  d  a 

book,  that  J    h        h  e- 

said  ho,  "  I  w     u       y  p       u 

branee  of  A        kfi        ud  n} 

As  a  memon       f   h  y  M  se 


appear  to  us      be    rt      al 

BltIiou»;h  we  b  m      rt  F 

bciuug  rather        h        ti  re 

is  jjossible  tha        m  m 

enlarged  by     rt  fi   al    m  1 

singular   one         d  is 

account  of  tl         ry       g  »9         at 

[he  miracle." 

1  This  is    h    firs    m  m  J 

who  makes  s  fi     re 

seq^uent  part  h  h 

is  trequcntly  w  va  jl/oac 

people,  suppn.icd  to  bai-e  descended  trotn  Hnm, 
Gen.  siv.  7,  Num.  sxiv.  aO;  but  especially  the 
posterity  of  Esau's  grandson:  they  were  power- 
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ed  an.  altar  on  tlie  spot,  and  nfforod  sacrifice 
to  the  Lord.  The  name  he  gave  it  was 
jEiiovAii-J^iW,  which  signitiea,  "■the  Lord 
M  my  banteer." 

SuoD  aft  r  the  d>f*at  of  the   \malel;ite' 
M  ft   R  and   proc  w 

aH         p    p        wa  1  M  un    b  n        wh    e 
(.  oJ  a  fir-     ppe 
bu        n  f     when 


liis  daughter  Zipporan  (Moses'  wifu)  with 
their  two  sona,  Gershom  and  Eliener,  and 
went  tn  the  Israelites'  eanip,  wliei-e,  after 
mutual  salutations  and  embraces,  Moses 
entertained  liis  father  in  law  with  a  particii- 
a  ace  u     ofe      yhngh     hd  hap  jened 


h 


Je  h 

h  d  f  I  ha  Cod  h 
i  d  his  pe  p  e  ao  1  un 
'    e    n  w   near   h  m    t  ok 


J    ho  off  ( 


In 


0  emn  pra 


God, 


n      e    f    h    -rre 

w     h     f  b       e     un  e     p     n 

1     rm 

nn 

ft 

«,  of 

w     h  Mae 

d    n  h  ann      he      m 

a   bo  y 

P 

foi-e, 

h           rt  b 

rod          d  h         h          1i 

h 

a   p    k 

moiin- 

r  (X               8    6 

Y              k         r 

h    Io« 

fOTind 

m       h  m       « 

p     d  Nam              0        ,           a 

d 

8                                        nre      h 

q 

h    'i 

rrali™. 

Th  ro    re    pv  m    pral.         h   p 

hn.  n. 

■oo     n 

Robin- 

h   h        h 

n       m          dtFre      n       '  «i 

h      n 

ran            h        h    Tn 

1  k    w  n 

he  re- 

C 

re   d        rod        M         fron    n    k 

h       I 

G                    R 

firs 

TO               h 

p    a,  the 

h      h  mw   n               d    k  pn 

ry  (rran- 

hNVadn         re        du 

re         lb 

h       ntiro 

h   J^ft     1    w 

wdwili            -e       m              pd 

which 

fi             ff 

i            '    <■         - 

b     h 

I    b 

ook 

B 

D 

B. 
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being  a  wis*  and  esperienced  man  himself, 
he  advised  liia  son-iu-law  to  appoint  certain 
subordinate  officers,  properly  qualified,  men 
of  sincerity  and  abilities,  such  us  feared  God 
and  hated  covetousness,  to  be  rulers ;  some 
over  thousands,  some  over  hundreds,  some 
over  fifties,  and  some  over  tens,  who  should 
hear  and  determine  all  trifling  disputes  among 
the  people,  and  refer  the  gieater  and  more 
weighty  cau»is  only  to  him ;  assuring  him  that 
if,  with  God's  approbation,  he  followed  this 
advice,  it  would  prove  advantageous  both  to 
him  and  the  people. 

Moses,  highly  approving  this  salutary  ad- 
vice from  his  father-in-law,  immediately  put 
it  in  practice,  soon  after  which  Jethro  took 
his  leave,  and  returned  to  his  owa  habita- 
tion. 

It  was  three  months  after  the  departure 
of  the  Israelites  fivm  Egypt,  when  tliey  en- 
camped in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  near  the 
mount  of  God.  They  had  not  been  long 
here  before  the  Almiglity  summoned  Moaes 
to  come  up  to  hira  on  the  mount.  Moses 
readily  obeying  the  Divine  command,  the 
Almighty  charged  him  to  remind  the  Israelites 
of  the  many  wonders  he  had  wrought  in 
their  faror,  and  to  assure  them  that  (uotr 
withstanding  their  frequent  murmurings 
and  distrust  of  bis  providence)  if,  for  the 
fiiture,  they  would  become  obedient  to  his 
laws,  he  would  still  look  upon  them  as  his 
peculiar  people,  a  favorite  nation,  and  a  royal 
priesthood, 

Moses  having  communicated  this  gracious 
message  from  the  Almighty  to  the  elders, 
and  they  to  the  people,  they  unanimously 
answered,  that  whatsoever  the  Lord  had 
commanded,  or  should  afterward  command, 
they  would  strictly  and  obediently  perform. 


•  The  Tes  CoMHAsoMEHrs. — Though  the 
ten  commandments  were  given  to  the  Jews  par- 
ticiilnrly,  yet  the  ihin|i«  contained  in  them  arc 
unkind  from  the  beginning  were 


bound  to  observe ;  and  therefore  under  the  Mosaic 
dispensuCion  thej,  and  the  tables  on  which  they 
were  engraven,  nod  the  ark  in  which  they  were 
put,  were  dislingaiahed  from  (he  rest  of  God's 
ordinnnces  by  a  peculiar  regard,  as  containing  the 
covenant  of  the  Ijord.  And  though  the  Mosaic 
dispensation  be  now  at  an  end,  yet  concerning 
these  moral  precepts  of  it,  onr  Saviour  declares, 
that  "  one  jot  or  tittle  shall  in  nowise  pass  from 
the  law  till  all  he  fiUHlled,"  To  comprehend  the 
full  extent  of  these  commandments  it  will  ha  re- 
quisite to  observe  the  following  rnlea.  Where 
any  sin  is  forbidden  in  them,  the  opposite  duty  is 
implicitly  enjoined :  and  where  any  duty  is  en- 
joined, the  opposite  sin  is  implicitly  forbidden. 


"With  this  answer,  Moses  ascended  the 
mount,  and  after  making  it  known  to  the  Al- 
mighty, be  commanded  him  to  direct  the 
people  to  cleanse  and  purify  themselves  two 
flays,  for  that  on  the  third  be  should  eome 
down  upon  the  mountain  and  make  a  cov- 
enant with  them.  He  likewise  gave  him  a 
strict  charge  to  set  boundaries  about  the 
foot  of  the  mount,  which  none  should  at- 
tempt to  pass  under  the  severest  penalties. 

These  orders  were  strictly  obeyed,  and 
every  preparation  made  conformable  to  the 
Divine  injunctions.  On  (he  third  day, 
early  in  the  morning,  the  people  saw  the 
mountain  surrounded  with  a  thick  cloud, 
out  of  which  proceeded  such  dreadful  peaU 
of  thunder  and  flashes  of  lightning,  as  lilled 
them  with  horror  and  amazement. 

The  first  sounding  of  the  trumpet  was  the 
signal  for  the  people  to  approach  the  mnun- 
tain ;  upon  which,  as  soon  as  it  began, 
Moses  brought  them  out  of  the  camp,  and 
conducted  them  as  near  to  the  mount  an  the 
hairier  would  permit.  Here  they  beheld  an 
ahmning  sight  indeed :  the  whole  surface  of 
the  mount  was  aovured  with  tii-e  and  smoke, 
while  tlie  foundation  of  it  scorned  to  tremble 
and  shake  under  them.  In  the  midst  of  thia 
dreadful  scene  the  trumpet  was  heard  to 
sound  louder  and  louder,  and  the  claps  of 
thunder  and  flashes  of  lire  were  more  fre- 
quent and  violent.  At  length,  on  a  sudden, 
the  most  solenm  silence  took  phice;  and, 
after  a  short  pause,  the  Almighty  was  heai'd 
(from  the  ULidst  of  the  fire  and  smoke  which 
yet  continued)  to  pronounce  the  Low  of  the 
Decalogue,  or  Ten  Commandments  ;*  which 
is,  indeed,  a  complete  system  of  the  moral 
part  of  the  Jewish  institutes,  and,  in  few  but 
very    significant    words,    comprehends    the 


Where  the  highest  degree  of  any  evil  is  prohibited, 


Mof  vi 


manded,  every  other,  that  hath  the  same  n 
and  the  same  reason  for  it,  is  understood  to  he 
commanded  too.  Wliat  we  are  espected  to  abstain 
from,  we  are  expected  to  avoid,  as  far  as  we  can, 
all  temptations  to  it,  and  occasions  of  it ;  and 
what  we  are  expected  lo  practise,  we  are  expected 
to  use  all  lit  means  that  mny  better  enable  us  to 
practise  it.  All  that  we  are  bound  to  do  our- 
selves, we  arc  boand  on  fitting  occasions  to  exhort 
and  assist  others  to  do  when  it  belongs  to  them  ; 
and  all  that  we  ore  bound  not  to  do,  we  are  to 
tempt  nobody  else  to  do,  but  keep  them  back  from 
it  asmuchtts'wehaveopportunity.  The  ten  com- 
mandments, excepting  two  thai  requirc<l  cnl;a(j;e- 
ment,  are  deliverei  in  a  few  words ;  which  brief 
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intj  of  mankind  to  God,  themselves,  and 
their  neighbor. 

When  the  Divine  voice  ceased,  the  people, 
astonished  at  what  they  saw  and  heard,  re- 
moved farther  from  the  camp :  and,  in  the 
height  of  their  fear  and  surprise,  addressed 
themselves  to  Moses,  heseeching  him  that, 
for  the  fiiture,  he  would  speak  to  them  in 
God's  stead,  and  whatever  he  enjoined  they 
would  obey,  because,  wore  they  again  to  hear 
the  dreadful  voice  of  God,  they  should  eer- 
tiunly  die  with  horror  and  astonishment. 

Moses  was  far  from  being  displeased  at  this 
request,  as  it  evinced  the  reverence  and  re- 
spect they  entertained,  first,  to  the  Divine 
Being,  and  nest  to  himself.  To  ease  their 
minds  from  the  great  terror  they  had  felt,  he 
assured  them  that  all  this  wonderful  scene 
was  not  exhibited  to  them  with  a  design  to 
create  in  them  any  slavish  fear,  but  a  filial 
confidence  and  submission  to  such  laws  as 
the  Divine  wisdom  should  hereafter  think  fit 
to  enjoin. 

Having  said  this  to  the  people,  Moses 
again  ascended  the  mountain,  where  (in  addi- 
tion to  the  Decalogue)  he  received  from  God 
several  other  laws,  both  ceremonial  and  po- 
litical ;  the  wliolo  of  which  were  calculated 
with  a  wise  design  to  preserve  the  people  in 
their  obedienca  to  God ;  to  prevent  their  in- 
termixture with  other  nations,  and  to  advance 
the  welfare  of  their  commonwealth,  by  se- 
curing to  qU  the  members  of  it  a  quiet  enjoy- 
ment of  their  lives  and  properties.* 

When  Moses  had  received  these  additional 
laws,  he  retumod  from  the  mount,  and  imm&- 
diately  orootsd  an  altar  to  God,  on  which  he 
offi^red  up  burnt  and  peace  offerings.  Hav- 
ing written  down  the  last  laws  delivered  to 
hini  by  God,  he  caused  them  to  be  read  to 
all  the  people,  and  esaeted  a  solemn  promise 
fiwn  them  that  they  would  keep  them  faith- 
fully. He  tlien  confirmed  the  covenant,  by 
sjjrinlcling  the  altar,  the  book,  and  the  people, 
with  the  blood  of  the  viotinB  slaughtered  on 
the  occasion ;  and,  to  perpetuate  the  remem- 
brance of  this  alliance  between  God  and  his 
people,  he  ordered  twelve  pillars  to  be  raised 
near  the  altar,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
twelve  tribes. 

Having  delivered  these  laws  to  the  people, 


manner  of  speaking  halh  great  mnjesty  in  it. 
But  explaining  them  accordinn;  to  these  rules,  — 
which  are  naturnl  and  rational  in  themselves, 
fevored  by  ancient  Jewish  wrilers,  authorized  b^ 
OUT  l>le9sed  Saviour,  — we  shall  find  that  there  is 


and  offered  sacrifices  to  God,  Moses  took 
Nadab,  Abihu,  and  seventy  of  the  eldei-a  of 
Israel,  some  part  of  the  way  toward  the  mouu- 
tiiin,  where,  without  incurring  the  least  hurt, 
they  were  vouchsafed  a  prospect  of  tlie  divine 
presence.  Here  Moses,  having  committed 
the  -care  of  the  people  to  these  elders,  loft 
them,  and  taking  only  Joshua  with  him,  pro- 
ceeded toward  the  mount,  oc  arriving  at 
which  he  left  Joshua,  and  asccmlid  it  alone. 

No  sooner  liad  Moses  reached  ths  summit 
of  the  mount,  than  the  whole  was  eox-ered 
with  a  thick  cloud,  and  the  glory  of  the  Loi-d 
appeared  upon  it,  like  a  devouring  fire,  in 
the  sight  of  the  children  of  Israel.  On  tl.'i 
seventh  day  God  called  to  Moses,  upon 
which  he  entered  the  midst  of  the  cloud, 
and  there  continued  for  the  space  of  forty 
days  and  forty  nights. 

During  this  long  stay  of  Moses  in  the 
mount,  be  received  instructions  from  God  in 
what  manner  the  tabernacle  should  be  made, 
wherein  he  intended  to  be  worshipped.  He 
desciibed  to  him  the  foim  of  tbo  sanctuary, 
the  table  of  the  sliow-bread,  the  altar  of 
fi:ankincense,  the  altar  of  bumt-offeiings, 
the  court  of  the  tabernacle,  the  basin  to 
wash  in,  the  ark,  the  candlestick,  and  all  the 
other  sacred  ntenals.  He  gave  Hm  the 
form  of  the  saceiilotal  vestments,  and  taught 
him  bow  the  pv'esfs  were  to  be  couseerafod ; 
wliat  part  of  the  obhition  they  were  to  take, 
and  in  what  manner  the  perpetual  sacrifice 
was  to  be  offered.  He  appointed  the  two 
chief  men  who  wore  to  be  the  buildei's  of  the 
tabernacle,  namely,  Bezaleel,  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  and  Aholiab,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan. 
Having  done  this,  and  recommended  a  strict 
observation  of  the  sabbath,  the  Almighty 
gave  Moses  the  two  tables  of  stone,  on  which 
were  written,  with  his  own  hand  (at  least  by 
his  own  direction),  the  ten  great  Oommand- 
ments,  which  were  the  sum  and  substance  of 
their  moral  law. 

The  long  absence  of  Moses  during  his 
stay  in  the  motmt  ocea^oned  great  murmui^ 
ings  among  the  people  in  the  camp,  who, 
giving  their  ruler  over  for  lost,  assembled 
themselves  in  a  riotous  manner  about  Aaron's 
tent,  demanding  him  to  make  some  gods  to 
go  before  them.     Astonishing  as  this  demand 


no  part  of  the  moral  law  bnt  tnaj  be  fitly  ranked 
under  them. 

*  These  laws  the  reader  will  find  in  the  Book 
of  Exodns  bejipnnins  at  the  twenty-lirst  chapter, 
and  ending  at  the  tivency-third,  both  inclusive. 
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yet  snch  was  the  weakness  of  Aaron,  j  secrets  ean  be  Iiid  was  instantly  apprisei^  of 


Bnd  6uch  his  want  of  courage,  that,  instead 
of  expostulating  tlie  matter  with  them,  he 
not  only  tamely  submitted  lo  tiieir  request, 
but  even  contributed  to  their  idolahy.  He 
ordered  them  to  take  the  golden  ear-rings 
from  their  wives  and  cliildren  and  bring  t^pm 
to  bun  :  having  done  this,  be  converted  them 
o  the  ligui'e  of  a  molten  calf,*  with  which 


this  sudde     re  ol         Go  get'th"  domi 
sidd    he :       f  r     hj     people    whon      h  u 
broughtest  out  of  Egjpt    hav     e  -np    d 
themselves     I  k    w  h      to  be  an  e 

puople,  til  ref  rt  n      el   n  t  fo     1        I 
see  nie  exp  ess  n  y  rc=en  n  en     n    h       de- 
struction ;     nd    0  tl  CO  w  11  I    ra  -f      I  e 
Idossings  I    nenlel  fn     1   m     nl    f  tl   e 
will  I  nial  e  a  gr    t  na 

But  so f     w  sMo-c  f   m  cokncl  sown 
interest  in  the  dcBtruction  of  the  pcf  pie  tl  Jt 
hi  whm    If       h  L. 

J    h  Ahu    hty 
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Having  inflected  this  punishment  od 
puople,  Sioses  proceeded  to  chastise  Aaron 
for  haiiug  sufftred  such  idolatrous  acts 
be  practised.  But  aO  the  excuse  he  eoiild 
make  was,  that  the  people  became  so  turbu- 
lent that,  for  his  own  safety,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  comply  with  their  demand. 

But  Moses'  business  was  to  take  ven- 
geance on  the  idolaters ;  and,  therefore, 
leaving  his  brother  Aaron,  he  went  into  the 
midst  of  the  caanp,  and  called  such  to  his 
assistauce  as  had  not  been  concerned  in  the 
late  rebellion  :  "  Let  those,"  said  he,  "  who 
are  for  the  Lord,  join  themselves  with  me. 
In  consequence  of  this,  all  the  sons  of  Le> 
(who  were  totally  exempt  from  the  general 
guilt)  immediately  repaired  to  Moses,  who 
ordered  them  to  take  thoir  swords,  go  through 
the  camp,  and  kill  aU  the  ringleaders  of  this 
idolatrous  defection,  together  with  their 
adherents,  without  paying  any  respect  to  age 
or  quality,  friendship  or  consanguinity.  The 
Lerites  strictly  obeyed  the  orders  of  Moses, 
and  (he  number  simu  on  that  day  was  about 
three  thou.'^and  men.  For  this  Uudable  zeal 
and  ready  obedience,  Moses  blessed  the 
family  of  Levi,  a.'^suring  (hem  that  by  thiis 
shedding  the  blood  of  their  idolatrous 
brethren,  without  fevor  or  distinction,  they 
had  obla-'ned  the  approbation  of  the  Lord, 
who  would  certainly  not  fiiil  of  rewarding 
them  for  it  hereafter.* 

This  severe  punishment  inflicted  on  the 
idolatrous  delinquents  struck  a  ten'Or  through- 
out the  whole  camp.  The  nest  day  Moses, 
in  a  very  solemn  manner,  reproved  them 
for  their  ingratitude  and  folly ;  hut  at  the 
same  time  promised  them  that  he  would  go 
again  up  to  the  mount,  and  fry  how  far  Ms 
prayers  would  prevail  with  the  divine  mercy 
to  avert  the  punishment  which  they  had  so 
justly  deserved. 


know  that  this  is  an  exceedingly  difticiill  opera- 
tion. "  Commentators  have  been  much  jierpif  x^d 
to  cxplnin  bow  Moses  liurnt  the  golden  imatrc, 
and  retluvfd  it  to  powder.  Most  of  them  ofTer 
only  vain  and  improtMible  conjectuits.  But  an 
able  cliemist  has  removed  every  difficulty  on  the 
subject,  and  lias  sug:gested  ibis  simple  process  as 
tllat  which  Mosea  employed.  Instead  of  tartaric 
acid,  which  we  employ  for  a  similar  purpose,  Ihe 
Hebrew  legislator  used  natron,  which  is  veiy 
common  in  the  East.  {Stahll.  Vitull.  aureus, 
in  Opuse.  Chym,,  Phys,,  Medic,  p.  585.)  The 
Scripture  in  informing  us  that  Moses  made  Che 
Isniolites  drink  this  powder,  shows  that  h«  was 
perfectly  acqudntcd  with  all  the  effect  of  his 
operation.    He  wishsd  to  aggravate  the  pimish- . 


lis  promise,  returned 
to  the  mount,  and  acknowledged  to  the  Lord 
the  great  sin  eominttted  by  his  people.  At 
the  same  time  he  besought  forgiveness  for 
them  with  that  earnestness  and  concern,  that 
he  prayed  God  to  blot  him  out  of  his  book 
rather  than  not  pardon  them.  But  this  was 
inconsistent  with  the  divine  justice,  and 
therefore  God  gave  him  this  sliort  answer ; 
"  Whosoever  halh  sinned  against  uic,  him  will 
I  blot  out  of  my  hook." 

The  divine  wrath  being  in  a  great  measure 
appeased  at  the  intercession  of  Moses,  the 
Lord  commanded  him  to  lead  the  |)eople  to 
the  place  he  had  appointed ;  but  at  the  same 
time  let  him  know  he  was  not  willing  to  go 
with  thetii,  because,  bein"  a  stiif-neeked 
people,  they  might  provoke  nim  to  consume 
them  on  the  way  To  show,  however,  that 
he  had  not  quite  forsaken  them,  he  told 
Sloses  that  he  would  send  his  angel  before 
them  to  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  ihe 
promised  land,  that  he  might  perform  the 
oath  which  he  had  made  to  their  forefathers, 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 

This  was  very  afflicting  news  to  the  Is- 
raelites, who  now  plainly  perceived  that 
God's  withdrawing  his  immediate  presence 
from  them  was  the  consequence  of  fiieir 
rebellion  ;  upon  which  they  very  grievously 
mourned,  and,  to  show  their  humiliation,  laid 
aside  the  ornatucnts  they  w 


But  Moses,  still  to  humble  them  the  more, 
and  to  show  them  how  highly  they  had 
olFended  God  by  their  wicked  apostasy,  took 
a  lent,  and  pitching  it  at  some  distance  with- 
out the  camp,  called  it  "  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation,"  intimating  that  the  Loi'd 
was  so  highly  offended  with  them  for  their 
idolatiy  that  he  had  removed  fivm  tliem,  and 
would  no  longer  dwell  among  them,  as  he 


rendered  potable  by  the  process  of  » 

spoken,  is  of  amost  detestable  lastc,"    ("Origine 

dies  lois,"cpoq.  ii.  tiv.  ii.  chap.  14.) 

To  this,  from  Gogiict,  it  may  tie  well  to  add 
that  the  operation  of  the  acid,  which  acts  upon 
gold  is  much  assisted  by  the  metal  being  pre- 
viously heated.  In  this  we  see  the  reason  why 
Moses  cost  the  golden  image  into  the  fire  in  the 


*  This  prediction  was  afterward  fulfilled  ;  for, 
on  the  institution  of  the  priesthood,  (he  Lcvites 
were  appointed  to  the  honor  and  emoluments  of 
that  ofHce,  though  in  subordination  lo  that  of 
Aaron  and  his  poslerit}'. 
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had  hitlicrfo  done.  Soon  after  Moses  re- 
paired to  the  tabernacle,  wliicli  ho  had  no 
sooner  entered  than  it  was  surrounded  by 
tlie  cloudy  pillar,  wbich  had  so  much  assisted 
the  Israelites  in  their  departure  from  Egypt. 

This  additional  token  of  the  divine  wrath 
made  the  people  particularly  attentive  to  the 
motions  of  Moses;  and  therefore  when  he 
went  out  of  the  camp  to  the  tabernacle  they 
rose  up,  and  stood  every  man  at  his  tent 
door,  looking  after  him  till  he  had  got  iu. 
And  when  they  ^aw  the  cloudy  pillar,  which 
thoy  knew  was  a  token  of  God's  presence, 
tbey  all  fell  down  and  worshipped. 

While  Mosea  was  in  the  tabernacle  he  was 
Tisited  by  God,  who  permitted  him,  In  a 
very  familiar  manner,  to  converse  with  him ; 
which  lavor  Moses  improved  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  people,  endeavoring,  with  tho 
greatest  importunity,  to  obtain  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  them  and  their  justly  offended 
God. 

A  short  time  after  this  the  Almighty  com- 
manded Closes  to  prepare  two  new  tables 
of  stone,  like  the  former  which  he  had 
broken,  and  to  come  up  alone  with  tiiom  in 
the  morning  to  Mount  Sinai ;  "  and  I,"  said 
he,  "  will  write  in  those  tables  the  woi'ds 
that  were  in  the  fii-st." 

Moses  strictly  obeyed  this  command,  and. 
early  in  the  morning,  repaired  to  Mount 
Sinai  with  tho  two  tables,  where,  prostrating 
himself  before  the  divine  Majesty,  he  with 
the  greatest  fervency  besonght  him  to  pardon 
the  sins  of  the  people.  The  Almighty  was 
pleased  to  listen  toliis  request,  at  the  same 
time  promising  that  he  would  make  a  cove- 
nant with  his  people  on  these  conditions : 
That  they  should  keep  his  commandments ; 
that  they  should  not  worship  the  gods  of  the 
Canaanites ;  that  they  should  make  no 
alliances  with  the  people  of  that  country ; 
that  they  should  have  no  strange  gods ;  and 
that  they  should  strictly  keep  the  sabbath 
the  passover  and  other  festivals  ordained  by 
the  law. 

For  forty  d'lys  and  ni;h(s  did  Aluats  at 
this  time  u)ntmue  (as  he  had  done  before) 
on  Mount  Sinai  without  either  eatmg  or 
drinking,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  re- 
turned to  the  people  bnnmg  with  him  the 
two  tables  of  the  law  By  the  long  con 
Terse  he  had  held  with  God  his  iaee  hal 

*  The  directions  cuen  at  tins  tim«  ivere  the 
same  with  those  which  Moses  received  on  his  first 
going  up  to  ihu  nwant;  but,  by  reason  of  the 


contracted       h     I     re  h      1    I     1 1 

not  able           u  oa  1     1              11 

whenever  h       fk  1       h    1        1               d 
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command. 
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wascoverel      1                  1  k         I 

divided  in           p.      -  h                    11 
piopevly  c  11  1  h                1           Ml 

open,  caU  1    h                 Tl                1    | 

was  again   1     d  d                    1      j 

of  whTch  w     call  1    1         hi          11 

and  thee             hi                     w            1 

of   embro  I     d    1            f    se     al       1 

There  were                                y      i 

long  and  f       bro  1                                 1 

made  the                              d   1        1 

being  join  I       h  se             d  1       1  1      1> 

ernacle.      \bo       1              w                   1 

coverings,    h             fg         h         h       1 

of  sheep-  k          Th             1                      <^ 
were  laid          sq        fram     f  jl    k            g 

on   bases.      There   were    forty-eight   hirge 

planks,  each  a  cubit  and  a  half  wide  and  ten 

people's  transgrcsaion  in  idolizing  the  Calf,  lliej 

were  not  then  delivered  to  lliem, 
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ouhits  liigli  twenty  of  then  on  each  le  1  annthcr  in  1  hell  by  larsrunnmg  the  length 
and  ais  at  one  en  1  t  the  w  tward  ml  one  ot  the  planl  s  Tlie  east  end  was  open,  and 
on  ei  h  corner  each  pi  nk  was  borne  on  only  covered  with  a  curtain  The  holy  of 
two   shoe  bibes     they  weie  let  into  one  U   I  c  w^s  i artcd  from  the  rest  of  the  tabei> 


in  1  by  T  pu-t  n  n  le  fa  t  to  f  ur  ]  llari 
Stan  1  ng  t  n  il  f  from  the  e  id  The 
whole  length  of  tl  e  tahernacle  was  thirty 
two  c  ibits  the  pper  c  irta  n  whicl  hung 
OE  the  north  and  south  sides  was  eight  cubits 


in  length  an  1  that    n  tl  o  ei&t  a  1  wot  fur 

The  court  wa^t  a  spot  of  gromdoh  inlr(,l 
cuV  tt  long  a  id  fifty  in  breadth  end  -ed  ly 
twenty  columns,  each  uf  them  twenty  cubita 
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high  and  teo  in  breadth,  covered  with  silver, 
and  stanJing  on  cop[jer  basea  five  cubits  dis- 
tant from  each  otlicr,  between  which  tbei'e 
were  curtains  drawn  and  fastened  with  books. 
At  the  east  end  was  an  entrance  twenty 
cubits  wide,  covered  with  a  curtain  hanging 

The  ark  was  in  the  sanctuary ;  it  was  a 
sc^nare  chest  made  of  aliitttm-wood,  two 
cubits  and  a  liulf  long,  and  one  cubit  and  a 
half  wide  and  deep  It  was  covered  with 
gold  plates,  and  had  a  gold  cornice  which 
bore  tne  lid.  On  the  sides  of  it  were  rings, 
to  put  poles  through  to  caiTy  it.  The  cov- 
ering was  all  of  gold,  and  called  the  propitia- 
tory or  mercy-seat.  Ttiere  were  two  cheru- 
binis  on  it,  which  covei-ed  it  with  their  wings  ; 
the  tables  of  the  law  were  iu  the  ark.  wldch 
was  therefore  called  the  ark  of  the  testimony, 
or  of  the  covenant. 

The  table  was  made  of  cedar  covered 
with  gold,  two  cubits  long,  one  in  breadth, 
and  one  and  a  half  in  height.  About  the 
edge  of  it  was  an  ornament ;  it  stood  on  four 
feet,  and  bad  wooden  bare  plated  with  gold 
to  cany  it  on.  On  it  was  laid  the  offering 
or  show-bread  (which  was  changed  every 
day),  sis.  loaves  at  each  end,  witli  incense 
over  them.  It  was  Tiot  lawful  for  any  hut 
the  priests  to  eat  of  (hat  broad. 

Tlie  candlestick  was  of  pure  gold,  had 
seven  branches,  thi'Ce  on  each  side  and  one 


in  the  middle  :  each  branch  had  three  knobs 
like  apples,  and  three  sockets  in  the  shape 
of  half  almond-shells :  that  in  the  middle 
had  four.     On  each  branch  was  a  gold  lamp, 


and  there  were  gold  snuffers  and  nippers  to 
dress  them. 

There  were  two  altars  r  one  for  the  burnt- 
offerings,  fiv«  cubits  long  and  wide,  and 
three  in  height,  with  the  figure  of  a  seraphim 
at  each  corner.  It  was  hollow,  covered  both 
within  and  wilitout  with  brass  plate,  and  opi'n 
both  at  top  and  bottom.  In  the  midst  of  it 
was  a  copper  grate,  standing  on  four  feet,  a 
cubit  and  a  half  high,  and  fa.stcned  with 
liooks  and  rings.  On  this  grate  were  bound 
the  otteiinga,  for  the  performance  of  which 
there  was  every  necessary  article,  such  as 
kettles,  ladles,  tougs,  hooks,  &c. 

The  altar  for  incense  was  hut  one  cubit  in 
length  and  breadth,  and  two  cubits  high.  It 
was  plated  with  gold,  and  over  it  was  a  cmwn 
of  the  «inie  metal.  This  altar  wa.^  in  the 
sanctuary  with  the  ark,  but  that  for  burnt- 
ofieiings  was  phiecd  on  the  north  side  of  the 
tabernacle.  On  a  pillar  in  the  court  was  a 
large  copper  basin,  with  several  cocks  for  llie 
water  to  run  out,  that  those  who  ministered 
njight  conveniently  wash  their  bands  previous 
to  the  discharge  of  their  priestly  function. 

The  vestments  of  the  high-priest  were,  the 
breast-plate,  the  ephod,  the  robe,  the  close 
coat,  the  nutre,  and  the  girdle.  The  ephod, 
the  robe,  and  the  close  coat,  were  of  line 
linen,  and  covered  the  whole  body  from  the 
neck  to  the  heels.  Over  all  was  a  pui'ple 
tunic,  a  vestment  larger  and  finer  wrought, 
but  not  reaching  so  low,  the  bottom  of  wlueh 
was  ornamented  vrith  the  rcurcsentatiun  of 
pomegi'iinates  and  bells.  Toe  ephod  oon- 
iiisted  of  two  bands  made  of  gold  thread, 
and  fastened  to  a  kind  of  collar  which  hunv 
down  both  before  and  behind  from  each  shoul- 
der, and,  meeting,  served  as  a  girdle  to  the 
tunic  or  vestment.  On  the  shoulders  were 
two  large  precious  stones,  which  joined  the 
front  and  himl  parts  of  tlie  spliod,  and  on 
them  were  marked  the  names  of  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel,  six  on  each.  The  broiist- 
plate  was  made  of  the  same  materials  as  the 
ephod,  to  which  it  was  fastened  with  gild 
chains.  It  was  a  square  ornament,  veiy 
thick,  and  covered  the  whole  breast.  The 
girdle  was  likewise  made  of  the  same  mate- 
rials with  the  ephod.  The  mitre  was  made 
of  fine  flax,  and  covered  the  heail ;  and  in  tlia 
fi-ont  was  a  gold  plate,  on  which  were  carved 
these  words  :  HOLINl-SS  TO  THE 
LORD.  These  were  the  solemn  ornaments 
belonging  to  the  high-priest :  the  others  were 
only  a  simple  tunic  or  vestment,  a  linen  niir 
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tre,  and  a  girUie.  They  had  all  garmenfs 
made  of  linea  and  cotton,  which  waiu  fiia- 
teaad  at  the  Wiust,  whunue  they  reached  down 
to  about  the  uiiddlu  of  the  legs. 

Sueh  was  the  fortu  of  kUa  tabernacle,  and 
Euch  the  vestment;^  appointed  for  the  higl 
priest ;  the  whole  of  which,  as  soon  as  con 
pleted,  was  presented  to  Muses '  I'oi'  his 
inspection  and  approbation  Having  viewed 
them  attentively,  and  found  that  all 
done  as  the  Lord  had  coniiuaiided,  he  lirst 
praised  God,  and  then  bestowed  his  benedic- 
tion on  the  people,  for  having  so  diligently 
attended  to  me  divine  injnnction. 

All  things  being  now  ready,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month,*  in  the  second  year 

•  MosTH,  a  space  of  fimr  n-eeks,  or  the  peri- 
od of  the  nivoliuiou  of  the  moon.  Gen.  xxix.  14. 
The  Israelites  rectioncil  tlieir  lime  by  months,  of 
which  th'.^  hod  two  scried :  one  tiir  civil  purposeg, 
coiiuncneing  the  year  in  their  month  Ethanim, 
iho  seventh  of  tlie  sacred  year  (I  Kings  viii.  2), 
eomputiiij!  from  the  eroiitiun  of  the  world,  anJ 
ansivurinir  (o  our  September;  the  other  for  their 


after  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from 
Egypt,  the  talteruaele  was,  by  God's  imnie- 
diute  coiumand,  set  up,  and  all  its  rich  furni- 
ture disposed  in  the  proper  places  that  hud 
been  appointed.  But  no  sooner  was  this 
done,  than  the  pillar  of  the  cloud  (wliich  is 
calhsd  the  Gloiy  of  the  Lord)  covered  the 
whole,  so  that  31ose^  himself,  for  some  thiie, 
was  not  able  to  enter  it. 

The  Almighty,  at  length,  promising  Moses 
to  enter  the  tabernacle,  gave  him  instructions 
(wliich  he  communicated  to  the  people)  in 
what  manner  (according  to  tliis  new  institu- 
tiou)  ho  was  to  be  worahipped  by  sacrifices 
and  oblations ;  what  festivals  were  to  be  ob- 
served, and  how  celebrated  j  what  meats  were 


s,  coinnieacjn);  U 


Eacred  ]iiirposes  hi  their  fi:stivals,  ci 
year  in  tlieir  niontli  Abib,  the  seventh  of  the  civii 
ytnr,  computing  from  the  redemption  fhim  Egypt 
(Esod.  xi[.  2-18,  xiii.  1),  and  answering  to  oiir 
March.'  The  following  table  cxhiliita  ttie  order 
of  tlie  Jewish  months,  with  the  principal  reli- 
gions festivals  of  the  Israelites  and  Jews  :  — 


HEBllEir  MOSTUS. 

ijig   wlili    our 

Monti 

sofbe      1 

1 

SACRED  FESTIVALS 
uud  ^emuruhle  U;i} >, 

vear. 

y^r.    ! 

E^li.'^iiL  r.'^''  *' 

„„«. 

.... 

7th. 

1 

1 
J 

i 

a 
9 
1 

H.  PiischalLambkiUed. 

lil;  FirsMvilitt    of  b.irlev   liarveal 

presented  to  the  LIJIlU. 
21.  1^1  day  of  the  fuasover,       , 

Zif,  or  Ijar, 

April. 

M. 

8th. 

SivHU, 

May. 

"■ 

0.  Pi:\Tiic:i>ST. 

I'iisi-liulir,  of  wheat  olTtred  to 

Ei™"i"fl4. 

June. 

«li. 

; 

Ab. 

July. 

Oib. 

,.!'!-i.„. 

August. 

m. 

-■  i 

Chaldxitra ;  aud^lie  tei:oud  Tem- 
ple afterward  by  Ihe  Itomans. 

Ethauim,  or  Tiari, 
1  Kiag.  vilL.  a. 

September. 

nh. 

"i 

1.  Ffast  of  Trumpets. 
10.  Day  of  Atonement. 

alLastd»yofthefe.isi. 

"''5^Klu4";i''^°'''' 

October. 

Stti. 

1 

CUislen, 
Ztcl!.    VU.'  1. 

November. 

Htii. 

3d. 

BS.  Feast  o(  the  Dedication  of  the 
secuud  Temple. 

Tebeth, 
E>C.  ii,  k. 

December. 

lOtb. 

"-■ 

Z«t..  i.7. 

January. 

nth. 

stu. 

Ifr-Vl.' 

Adar, 

fist.  lii.  ?.     Te  Adar, 
hero     nil  lied     when 

""""■ 

eth. 
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forbidden  ;  what  the  instances  of  uncleannesa 
were  ;  and  wliat  the  degrees  of  consanguini- 
ty prohibUed  in  marriage. 

The  creatarea  appointed  to  be  offered  in 
sacriGce  were  of  nve  sorts,  namely,  oxen, 
lambs,  goats,  doves,  and  young  pigeons,  all 
of  which  were  to  be  males  jtid  without  hLta 
ish.  The  person  who  prestnl  d  the  ofFermg 
was  to  do  it  at  the  jllar  lijui^^his  two  binds 
on  the  head  of  the  <.i<.  iture  an  1  then  cuttmg 
its  throat.     The  blood  was  to  be  received  m 


a  basin,  and  with  it  the  priest  was  to  s[)iinkle 
the  vessels  and  corners  of  the  altar,  throwing 
the  principal  part  at  the  foot  of  it.  The  vic- 
tijn  was  to  be  flayed,  cut  in  pieces,  and  laid 
ou  the  altar,  where,  either  the  whole,  or  some 
part  of  it  (according  to  the  several  sorts  of 
aaciifiie  1    was  to  1  l  1  uint 

Lilationa  were  likewise  ad  ltd  to  the 
'■kcriticLS  Wl  the  wuit,  cr  ti  ui  fliitd 
with  the  vutii  a  was  talleKffu  un  or)  ur 
ing   out      Theie  was  to  be  \\m  a  s  |  uate 


offering  of  fine  flour  and  oil,  baked  on  an 
iron,  or  in  a  pan,  and  sprinkled  with  oil  and 
fi'ank  incense. 

The  sacrifices  were  of  four  sorts,  namely, 

1.  The  burnt-offering,  every  part  of  which 
was  to  be  consumed  by  fire  on  the  altar,  after 
washing  the  feet  and  entrails. 

2.  The  peaee-offeiing,  of  which  only  the 
inward  fat  or  tallow  was  to  bo  burnt  on  the 
altar,  made  up  with  the  liver  and  kidneys, 
and  the  tails  of  the  lambs.  The  breast  and 
the  right  shoulder  belonged  to  the  piiests, 
the  rest  to  him  who  offered  the  sacrifice. 


S.  The  sacrifice  of  sin,  committed  either 
wilfully  or  ignnrantly.  In  thii  the  [irie-t 
wius  to  take  some  of  the  blood  of  tlie  victim, 
dip  bis  finger  in  it,  and  sprinkle  seven  times 
toward  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary.  The  same 
parts  of  the  victli"  were  to  be  burnt  on  the 
altar  in  this  as  in  the  foi-mor  sacrifice ;  the 
rest,  if  the  sacrifice  was  offered  fiir  the  sin 
of  the  high-prieat,  or  for  the  people,  was  to 
be  eai-ried  without  the  camp  to  lie  burnt 
there,  with  the  skin,  the  head,  the  feet,  and 
the  bowels.  If  it  was  for  a  private  pei-son, 
the  victim  was  to  be  (Uvided,  one  half  to  the 
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priest,  and  the  other  to  h  m  who  otferel  the  i  fine  flour  and  o  I  baked  or  the  first  fruits  of 
s'^riflce.  new  com      ^^  ith  the   th  ags   oli  red  were 

_  4.  The  sacrifice  of  obla     a  vol.  t    consist   always  to  be  o  1  tialt  w  ne  and  frank  noense, 
either  of  fine  flour,  or    ncenae  or  cakes  ot  I  the  httet  ot  wh  oh  was  to  be  thrown  into 


the  fire.  Of  the  other  things  offered  the  |  and  grand  one  to  b.  ihsLrvcd  was  the 
priest  was  to  take  the  whole,  one  part  of  j  Sabbath,  whirti  thty  wire  to  keep  in  the 
which  he  was  to  bum,  aud  the  other  to  con-  strictest  manner  dedientmg  it  wholly  to  rest, 
vort  to  his  own  use.  and  not  doing  an;  kind  of  buhiness  whatever. 

With  respect  to  their  festivals,  the  first!      The  passo^er  was  hkewise  to  bo  observed 
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0  begin  o 


with  great  solemn  y  It 
the  fourteenth  day  e  A] 
for  the  eeveQ  dujs  !  ed  j  we  e  to  eat 
only  hread  unleavened  The  ftrst  day  after 
the  passover  they  were  to  oltur  new  ears  of 
com ;  and  on  Uie  fifteenth  day  was  to  be 
held  another  feast,  called  the  han-est  f  s  al 
on  which  they  were  to  offer  in  thanks^,  ving 
two  loaves  made  of  new  wheat,  as  tl  e  tirat 
fruits  of  the  harvest.  The  first  day  of  the 
seventh  month  (which  was  the  fitst  of  the 
civil  year)  was  also  to  he  held  as  a  ve  y 
solemn  festival,  in  remeinhraneo  of  tl  o  de 
parture  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  0 
the  tenth  of  the  same  month  was  to  be  licpt 
tlie  fea*t  of  espiation  on  which  d  y  he 
piic^its  weie  to  go  mto  tlie  sanctuarj  and  offer 
two  goats  one  cf  whii-h  was  to  be  there 
given  up  as  a  solemn  siciifice  for  sin,  but 
flie  other  was  to  be  tamed  not  only  out 
of  the  tibernaele  but  without  the  camp  a)=o 
and  was  theicfore  to  be  called  the  t-cape  goat 
On  the  fifteenth  of  tlie  '^me  mouth  was  to 
begin  the  feast  of  t  ibernacles  which  was  to 
last  eight  dayj  lung  kept  as  a  memoinl 
thattlie  Israelites  had  Teen  accustomed  to  In  t 
m  tents  The  whole  time  wjs  to  be  '■pent  in 
rauth  and  each  day  the  people  weie  to  wall 
round  the  altar  with  boughs  in  their  hand^ 

With  rtspect  to  animal  food  thej  weie  tr 
be  \erj  cartful  in  nuking  a  proper  dislinc 
tion  between  lea  ta  that  wi-ie  clem  and 
those  that  were  o  lurwi  e  it  being  lawful  fci 
them  t«  eat  the  fii~t  but  not  the  last  Tw 
qualifieationa  wcrt.  requiied  for  reckoning  j 
ikast  clean  which  weie  that  it  should  haic 
a  cloven  foo'  and  thnt  it  should  ehew  llip 
cud ,  so  that  it  was  unlawful  foi  them  to  eat 
swine  s  flesh  or  ribhils  and  hires  the  for 
mer  not  chewing  the  eul  and  the  latter  not 
having  cloven  feet.  All  birds  of  prey  weie 
forbidden  ;  and  it  was  unlawful  for  ihera  to 
eat  blood,  or  the  flesh  of  beasts  strangled. 

Among  the  laws  relative  to  uncleanness, 
leprosy  was  to  be  reckoned  the  greatest,  of 
the  nature  and  quality  of  which  the  priest 
was  to  judge,  and  to  dispose  of  the  party  as 
he  should  think  proper.  Some  nnc lean- 
nesses were  to  be  removed  by  washing  their 
garments  and  bodies,  and  others  by  offering 
up  sacrifices. 

The  laws  relating  to  matrimony  were  prin- 
cipally these.  Tlic-y  were  forbidden  to  marry 
strange  women.  One  man  might  have  sev- 
eral wives ;  but  the  persons  with  whom  it 
was  not  allowed  to  contract  matrimony  were. 


the  father,  raothor,  mother4n-law,  sister  by 
the  father's  or  mother's  side,  ^on's  or  daugh- 
tor'a  daughter,  ia'her's  wife's  daughter,  fa- 
ther's or  mother's  sister,  uncle,  daughter-in- 
law  brother's  wife  wife's  sister  or  daughter 
or  grandson  o  g  a  dda  ghtcr  I  w  1 
or  t  0  ly  iAwf  1  1  u  a  u  n  1  n 
e  1    that    ho   1  o  h  r    1  on!  1  I 

b  -0  her  s  wld         p  o    d   1  he    1   d       1  o 
isi>  e 

BIo-«s    ha    ng     omm  nil  1 

so       o  1  er   onl  n  n    a  to    h     j       1 

eelod  nc"it     a<r       1  ly  to    h     1 
ma  d   t     CO  e  h  s  I  o  1      A         1 

I       t  a  d  t    h     the  0      r  of  p       I      I 
h «    u     and    1  e     pc  stei  y      I      1 

on  of  tl  s  ee  ny  lio  es  1  1  1 
a  0  nteJ  the  h  dh  ft  1  1  an  1  1  1 
oif     sa  r  fi  es  for    n      Tl  e  fu  1  e 

piic^ts  m  genLial  was,  to  fflci  •■  i  i  t  t  to 
the  Lord  hut  the  high  pnest  am  t  i  j  r 
ticular  mture  He  was  to  ^o  oicc  i  \  ii 
en  the  day  of  expnticn  into  the  uncliiaij 
clad  in  his  piicstlj  gaiments,  thcie  to  liiini 
inccn«G  befo'e  the  aik,  and  '■piinkle  the 
llojd  of  the  (fitting  seicn  times  with  hiB 
finger  \ll  the  (rhe  of  Leii  were  ap- 
piinted  to  a'---i-*t  the  priests  in  the  some  es 
cf  the  tnturnade,  and  to  the  nholc  were 

ippomttd  pjrt  tular  allowances  for  then"  '-ub- 
Bi'-tence  But  if  anj  cither  of  the  pnc>>ts 
or  Iie\itca  1  id  an)  hdi'y  mpcrftetion  they 
were  to  be  e"icludi.d  fiom  the  funtt  on  but. 
It  the  "anie  hme  peimittd  to  enjiy  tha 
rights  anl  pn^ilcges  cf  their  birth  The 
(bhsutions  they  lay  undei  neie  thcee  they 
ncre  not  to  dunk  any  wme,  or  any  other 
intoxicating  liquors,  when  they  were  to  i  fp.ei- 
ate  in  the  tftbernacle  :  they  were  not  to  many 
a  woman  who  had  been  divorced  or  piosti- 
tuted ;  and  histly,  they  were  not  to  attend 
funei-als,  unless  those  of  their  own  fethcis, 
mothers,  sons,  daughters,  brothers,  or  maiden 
sisters. 

On  the  eighth  day  after  Aaron  had  been 
appointed  to  the  office  of  higb-piiest,  he 
oftered  his  first  bnmt-oflTering  for  himself  and 
the  people.  This  was  veiy  acceptable  to  the 
Almighty,  who  was  pleased  to  test;fy  hia 
approbation  by  sending  fire  upon  the  allar, 
wliieh  consumed  the  offering  in  the  sight  of 
the  people,  who,  with  loud  shouts  and  accla- 
mations, espressed  their  joy  for  so  singuhir 
a  circumstance,  and  prostrated  ihemsolves  on 
the  ground  in  humble  adoration  before  tha 
Divine  Majesty. 
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I^e  (ire  thtis  miraculously  kmdicd  wa9  I  all  tho  oblations  to  lie  macle  to  God.  But 
by  the  divine  command  to  If-  kept  p  ipet  Nadab  and  Abiliu,  two  of  Aaron's  sons,  for- 
ually  burning    and  no  other  to  bo  u&pd  m  I  ^tful  of  their  duty,  took  their  censors,  and 
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putting  common  firo  in  them,  kid  incense 
thereon,  and  ofiured  strMige  fire  liefore  the 
Lord.  For  tliis  flagrant  violation  of  the 
divine  command,  the  Almighty  was  so  of- 
fended, that,  as  a  just  punishment,  he  imme- 
diately struck  tliem  dead  with  lightning. 
To  strike  a  terror  into  the  rest  of  the  priest- 
ly order,  and  deter  them  from  disohedience 
to  the  commands  of  God,  Mosea  ordefed  the 
people  to  take  their  dead  hodics  from  the 
Banetuary,  and  carrj  them  out  of  the  camp 
in  the  same  condition  they  found  them.  He 
likewise  charged  Aaron  and  the  rest  of  his 
sons,  not  to  mourn  for  Nadab  and  Abihu,  in 


shavrng  their  h^tiAi  orrendin"  then  chthes, 
but  that  thi.y  ihould  lea\e  those  marks  of 
mourning  to  the  lest  of  the  people  from 
whom  thty  ought  to  distmguihh  themsehta 
in  this  as  well  as  m  uthei  point"  m  reitr 
ence  to  that  holy  anointing  whereby  thiy 
had  been  consecrated  to  the  Lord  and  th<,io- 
by  separated  fium  their  brethren 

A  short  time  after  the  meiandiofy  circum 
stance  last  related  anotbLr  awful  proof  w.,9 
gnen  of  the  danger  of  incuiTiiig  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Almighty  Tins  was  e\tm 
phtted  in  the  ease  of  one  whot  molhei  a 
name  was  Shilomith,  an  Israel  tinh  woman 


of  the  tribe  of  Din  1-ut  wh>«e  husband  was  I 
Bii  Rirvrtan,  but  '.upjwfd  to  haie  becrme  a 
,_,j ..  :o  the  house  of  Israel.  This  young  | 
1  quarrelled  mth  another,  and  a  battle; 
ensuing,  the  eon  of  Sheloraith  was  worsted. 
Fired  with  resentment  at  being  conquered, 
he  in  the  height  of  his  passion,  euised  and 
blasphemed  the  name  of  the  Lord;  upon 
which  Iwing  apprehended  and  brought  before 
Moses,  he  ordered  him  into  custody  till  he 
sboidd  know  from  the  Jjord  what  punishment 
to  indict  on  him  for  his  transgression. 
Though  the  thin!  command  in  the  decalogue 
forbade  the  taking  of  God's  name  in  vwn, 

*  This  wny  of  layiuft  haniJa  on  (he  heads  of 
criminals  may  seem  to  arise  from  several  cause?. 
1.  Thnt  thej  wcrewitneEscs  of  tire  fiict,  nnd  thnt 
the  person  conilFmnert  salfered  justly ;  protesting, 
thnt  if  he  wore  ininKWnt  thev  deaircA  that  his 
hlooil  micht  full  on  iheir  own  heads.  2.  They 
pal  their  hands  on  the  head  of  the  oriminaJ  In 


yet  this  blasphemous  cursing  being  an  of 
tence  of  a  higher  nature  a^inst  whuh  no 
positive  law  was  yt,t  piovided  Mo=ps  had  le- 
coury,  to  the  I  on)  who  was  pleaded  to  tell 
thus  Bung  forth  sajs  he  him 
that  cursed  without  the  camp,  and  let  all  that 
heard  him  lay  their  hands  upon  his  head,* 
and  let  all  the  congregation  stone  him." 

In  obc<lience  to  the  divine  command,  Moses 
ordered  the  eenteoee  to  be  immediately  put  in 
execution ;  and  a  law  was  thereon  made,  that 
whosoever  should,  from  that  time,  blaspheme 
the  name  of  the  Lowl,  whether  he  was  an  Isra- 
elite, or  a  stranger,  should  be  stoned  to  death. 


token  of  an    OKpiatory  sacrifice ;    for   idolniry, 
biajphcniy.   and  such  grierous  "T^mps     'f  'liev 
were  not  pmiiahed,  they  expected  ,.^......  - 

gnilt,  not  only  on  the  witnes".  tint  llic 
nation,  which  by  ihe  doath  of  the  criminii 
a  victim,  miijiit  ha  expiated.  .1.  Thnt  thi: 
nol  was  the  just  cttuse  of  hia  own  death. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

ESCAMPMGST    OF    IBKAELITEH.  —  MURMUllIMfiS.  —  KOIi.iH'S    SIN. 


While  the  Israelitea  lay  eneaniped  in  the 
wildemoss  of  Sinai,  the  Almighty  ordered 
Moses,  assisted  by  Aaron  and  th  heads  of  t!o 
respective  tribes,  to  make  a  gencraln  ustcr  of 
the  people,  in  order  to  a'lcerta  n  the  nun  her 
of  those  who  were  ahlo  to  carrj  am        Tl  s 


waa  accordingly  done,  when  the  number  of 
true  bom  Isroelites  appeared  to  be  003, ,550 
n  en  *  exelusive  of  the  t  be  of  Lev  Thew 
were  by  the  express  command  of  tl  il 
m  ghty  ex  mptel  be  n"  des  gned  for  the 
peculiar  serviot  of  the  tabernacle  nut  only  to 


take  charge  thereof,  and  of  all  the  vessels 
belonging  to  it,  but  likewise  to  take  it  down 
upon  evoiy  remove,  to  guard  it  safe  on  the 
way,  and  to  put  it  up  agiun  at  such  places  as 
should  be  appointed  for  encampment. 

The  Israelites  being  thus  mustered,  Moses 
and  Aaron,  by  the  express  command  of  God, 
appointed  the  manner  of  then-  encampment, 

*  The  ngcs  of  these  men  were,  from  twenty 
y«arg  old  to  fiftv  ;  and  tlie  exact  anmber  in  each 

In  (he  tribo  of  Reuben,  46,S(MI;  Simeon,  59,- 


which  was  not  only  t»  take  place  now,  but  to 
be  continued  ever  after,  as  follows  : — 

The  whole  body  was  divided  into  four 
grand  camps,  each  consisting  of  three  tribes, 
under  one  standard,  and  so  placed  as  entirely 
to  enclose  the  tabeniacle. 

Tlie  ftandard  of  the  camp  of  Judah  waa 
firat.     It  consisted  of  the  tribes  of  -Tiidah, 

300;  Gad,  45,650;  TiuUh.  7-*,600;  Issaehar,  5i- 
400  ;  Zishiilon,  57,400  ;  Ephrahn,  40,o00  ;  Ma- 
rtasseh,  32,200  ;  Benjamm,  35.400;  Dan,  fia,7ft); 
Asliur,  41,500;  Nuphiali,  53,400 ;  total,  603,!)J0. 
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Issachar,  and  Zcbulon,  (the  sons  of  Leah),  |  camp  of  Ephra 
18  pitelied  on  the  east  side  of  the  tabt'r-  tribes  of  Eplir  ' 


nacle,  toward  the  rising  of  the  i 
On  the  south  sido  was  the  ai 
oan^  of  Eeuben,  under  which  ■ 
of  Rouhon  and  Simeon  (tlie  i 
likewise),  and  of  Gad,  the  s 
Leah's  maid. 


n,  nndcr  which    were  the 
.  Manasseh  and  Benjamin. 


On  the  north  side  was  the  standard  of  the 
ndard  of  the  !  camp  of  Dan,  under  which  were  the  trihcs 
ere  the  trihes  I  of  Dan  and  Naphtali  (the  sons  of  Bilhah, 
ins  of  Leah  |  Bachel's  maid),  and  of  Asher  (the  son  of 
n  of  Zilpah,  |Zi!pth). 

Ki-'twcen  the  four  great  camps  and  the  ti\ber- 


On  the  west  side  vras  the  stanilard  of  the   viao!e  were  four  lesser  cainjis,  consisting  of 


E.VST,  — FIRST  DIVISION  — CAMP   OF  JUDAH  : 


^Kivaiida  JO  <TKvo  — soisiAia  ajinix— xssav 


the  priosfs  and  Levitt?s,  under  whose  irami 
diate  care  and  protection  the  tabernnele  wc 

On  the  east  side  were  encamped  Mow 
and  Aaron,  with  Aaron's  sons,  who  had  th 
chavKC  of  the  sanctuary. 

On  the  south  side  were  the  Kohathites, 


part  of  the  Lerites,  descended  from  Kohath, 
the  second  sun  of  Levi. 

On  the  west  side  were  the  Ger.'jiionites, 
another  part  of  the  Levites,  descended  from 
Gei^hon,  Levi's  eldest  son. 

On  the  north  side  were  planted  the  Me- 
rarites,  the  roniaiuiug   pai-t  of  the  Loyltes, 
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who  descended  from  Mcrari,  Levi's  youngest 

Such  was  the  mannor  of  the  eneanipnient 
of  the  Israelites,  being  the  only  regular  de- 
Bcription  of  one  whiuh  the  Bible  contains ; 
but,  from  incidental  allusions,  wc  may  gather 
that  the  camps  which  tlie  Hebrews  in  after- 
times  formeu  in  their  militaiy  operations, 
diffired  in  several  respects  from  the  present, 
the  admirable  arrangement  of  which  is  easily 
perceived,  although  some  difference  of  opinion 
esitts  as  lo  a  few  of  the  details. 

The  diagriim  preceding  will  exhibit  the  a|i-  ■ 


pari^iit  order  Letler  tkitt  a  verbal  desciiplion, 
however  minute.  It  is  thus  seen  tiiut  tiio 
camp  was  formed  in  a  quadrangle,  luiving  on 
each  sVle  three  tribes  under  one  general 
stondai'd.  Huw  these  tiibes  were  placed 
with  regard  to  each  other  is  not  very  t-lear ; 
snme  fix  the  leading  tribe  in  the  ecntre,  and 
the  two  others  on  each  side ;  but  the  descrip- 
tion seenia  rather  to  indicate  that  the  leading 
tiilie  extended  along  the  whole  exterior  lino, 
and  that  the  two  other  tribes  pitched  beside 
each  otlier  within.  The  only  other  allemative 
^eonis  to  be  to  supjwae  that  the  two  minor 


tribes  also  ext  nil  f  11 1  ne,  the  last  tribe 
mentioned  in  ea  h  d  v  on  being  the  inner- 
most. The  eolle(,t  \  encampment  enclosed  a 
largo  open  squ  ire  n  the  o  ntre  of  which  stood 
the  tabernacle.  The  position  which  thetaber- 
naelo  thus  occup'ed  still  remains  the  place  of 
honor  in  gnmd  oriental  camps,  and.  is  usually 
occupied  by  the  tent  of  the  king  or  general. 
The  Instance  between  it  and  the  common  camp 
waa  indicative  of  respect ;  what  the  diKtanoo 
was  we  are  not  told,  except  by  the  Rabbins, 
who  say  that  it  was  two  thousand  cubits,  and 
appai-ently  ground  this  statement  upon  Josh, 
ill,  4.  The  interval  was  not  however  wholly 
vacant,  being  occupied  by  the  small  camps 

14 


of  the  Levitos,  who  liad  the  charge  and  cus- 
tody of  the  tabernacle,  and  pitched  their  tents 
around  it ;  tlie  tents  of  JMoses,  Aaron,  and 
the  priests,  occupying  the  most  honomble 
place,  fiunting  the  entnmce  to  the  tabernacle, 
or  rather  to  the  court  which  contained  it. 
Tlie  Jewish  writers  say  that  the  circum- 
ference of  the  entire  encampiiK'nt  was 
about  twelve  miles;  a  statement  which  would 
seem  suiRcicntly  moderate  when  we  rccirllect 
the  hollow  square  in  the  centre,  and  consider 
the  vast  extent  of  ground  requiw'd  for  the 
tents  of  two  millions  of  people.  This  regu- 
lar imd  admirable  arrangement  of  so  vast  a 
host,    under  their  ensigns,  around  the  taber- 
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nacle,  mu?t  have  given  a  most  atrikino;  and 
impressive  appearance  to  the  camp,  as  viewed 
from  the  hills.  We  know  the  effect  which 
tiie  view  of  it  produced  upon  one  person,  who 
did  view  it  from  the  hills,  and  then  broke 
forth  in  rapture,  exclwmin^,  "  How  goodly 
are  thy  tents,  0  Jacob !  and  thy  tabernacles, 
0  Israel !  As  the  valleys  are  they  spread 
forth,  as  the  trees  of  lign-aloes  which  the 
Lord  hath  planted,  and  as  cedar  trees  beside 
tie  waters.  '     (Num.  isiv.  5,  6.) 

The  encampment  being  thus  formed,  the 
next  consideration  was,  to  regulate  the  mode 
of  marching,  which  was  aceoi-dingly  done  as 
follows ;  — 

Whenever  they  were  to  decamp  (which 
was  always  to  take  phiee  as  soon  as  the  pil- 
lar of  the  cloud  left  the  tabernacle)  the 
trumpet  was  to  he  immediately  sounded, 
and,  upon  the  first  alarm,  the  standard  of 
Judah  being  raised,  the  three  tribes  which 
belonged  to  it  were  (o  set  forward.  On  the 
movement  of  these  the  tabernacle  was  to  be 
taken  down  with  all  convenient  expedition, 
and  the  Gershonites  and  Merarites  were  to 
attend  the  wagons  with  the  hoards  and  staves 
belonging  to  it.  This  being  done,  a  second 
alarm  was  to  be  given  by  the  trumpet,  on 
which  the  standard  of  Reuben's  camp  was  to 
advance  with  the  tlu^e  tribes  belonging  to  it. 
After  these  were  to  follow  the  Kohuthitcs, 
bearing  the  sanctuary,  which,  because  it  was 
more  holy,  and  not  so  cumbersome,  as  the 
pillais  and  boards  of  the  taliematle,  was 
not  to  be  put  into  a  wagon,  but  carried  on 
their  shoulders.  Next  was  to  follow  the 
Standard  of  Ephraini's  camp,  with  the 
tribes  belonging  to  it ;  and,  last  of  all.  the 
other  three  tribes,  under  the  standai'd  of 
Dan,  were  to  bring  up  the  rear. 

A  short  time  after  these  matters  were 
adjusted,  the  pillar  of  the  cloud  gave  the 
Israelites  a  signal  to  decamp.  On  their 
beginning  to  move,  agreeably  to  the  order 
prescribed,  Moses  addressed  himself  t«  God. 
"Kise."  said  he,  "Lord,  and  let  thine  ene- 
mies he  scattered  ;  and  let  them  that  hate 
thee  flee  before  thee.  And  when  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  (by  which  they  were  direct- 
ed when  to  stop)  vested,  he  added  "  Ketnm, 
0  Lord,  unto  the  many  thousands  of  Israel." 

After  marching  for  three  days  in  the  wil- 
derness of  Sinai,  the  Israelites  began  to 
complain  of  the  fatigues  of  their  journey, 
and  to  relate  their  mievances,  with  great 
asperity,  to  Moses.     Thisso  ofiendedthe  Al- 


mighty thjt  he  'wnt  down  hr^  tm  a  I  eiion 
which  destroyed  all  tho  e  who  were  situttid 
in  the  extreme  parts  of  the  camp  Ihe  reit 
wt,re  so  terrified  at  this  circumstance  that 
they  mimediately  applied  to  JMosea  atwho<-i. 
intercession  the  fii-e  ceased  but  in  remem- 
brance of  the  incident  he  called  the  pla^ 
Tdherdh  which  in  the  Hebrew  langu  ige 
signifies  burnt  nff 

But  this  m  t  ince  of  the  dwino  power  had 
little  efiect  on  the  dissatisfied  Isiaehtes 
They  mide  heavy  complaints  for  want  of 
fle  h  for  food  and  intnnated  tt  lIo=i,s  h  w 
much  happiei  they  were  when  in  the  land 
ot  Eg)  pt  where  though  in  a  state  ot  I  nd 
age  they  could  possess  a  \aiiety  if  aitictea 
neces*!arj  1  r  the  preservatun  of  lite 

Mo'ies  had  often  heird  them  murmur, 
and  patiently  borne  with  it  but  now  that 
they  were  gitwn  so  numerous  and  tho 
gieatne°s  of  then  numbers  demanding  sitll 
nicro  care  and  ^ii^lance  U  govern  them  thin 
what  came  fiom  tlie  assistance  of  the  magish 
trates  appointed  by  the  advice  of  his  father- 
in-law  Jethro,  he  became  exceedingly  un- 
easy, and,  in  an  address  to  God,  represent- 
ed the  gi'cat  and  heavy  burdens  under  which 
he  labored,  in  havin"  the  mana^ment  of  so 
numerous  and  dissatisfied  a  peoj^e. 

No  sooner  did  the  Almighty  hear  th« 
complaints  of  his  fiiithful  servant,  than  h« 
immediately  gave  him  relief,  by  ordering 
him  to  choose  seventy  men  from  among  the 
elders  of  Israel,  and  to  bring  tbem  with 
him  to  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation. 
"  There,"  said  he,  "  I  will  come  down  and 
talk  with  thee,  and  I  will  give  them  a  por- 
tion of  the  same  spirit  with  which  I  have  in- 
spired thee ;  and  they  shall  bear  the  burden 
of  the  people  with  thee." 

In  conformity  to  the  divine  command, 
Moses  selected  seventy  of  the  elders,  sixty- 
eight  of  whom  he  conducted  to  the  taber- 
nacle, whither  they  had  no  sooner  arrived 
than  the  Almighty  was  pleased  to  fulfil  his 
promise,  by  inspiring  them  with  the  like 
kind  of  spirit  he  bad  given  to  Closes,  and 
by  which  they  were  enabled  to  prophesy. 
Nay,  so  extensive  was  this  inspiration,  that 
though  the  other  two  came  not  out  with  tha 
rest  of  the  tabernacle,  hut  remained  in  the 
camp,  yet  they  received  the  same  impression 
of  the  spirit  with  the  rest,  and,  in  like  mau- 
ner,  prophesied.  This  circumstance  so  sur- 
prised a  certain  young  man  in  the  camp, 
that  he  uumediately  hastened  to  the  tabernar 
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cle.  to  acquaint  Moses  that  Edad  aad  Medad 
(wliich  were  the  names  of  the  two  elders 
left  behiud)  were  prophesying  in  the  camp. 
Joshua  (who  was  totally  unacquainted  with 
the  operations  of  the  Lord  by  his  spirit)  was 
]ikewi?«  greatly  surprised,  and,  thinking  it  a 
derogation  of  his  masl«r,  likewise  ran  to  the 
tebernaele,  and  advised  Moses  to  restrain 
them  from  that  power  which  only  belonged 
to  himself.  But  Moses  reproved  him  for  nis 
conduct  in  these  words ;  "  Dost  thou,"  aaid 
he,  "envy  them  on  my  accouot?  Would 
to  God  that  all  the  Lord's  people  were  in- 
spired, and  that  they  might  be  endued  with 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  !  " 

The  muimurings  of  the  people  for  want 
of  flesh  still  continued,  and  to  such  a  height 
did  their  fuiy  arise,  that  they  beset  Moses' 
tent  on  all  sides,  and,  in  the  most  tumultuous 
manner,  demanded  of  him  to  relieve  their 
necessities.  Thus  circumstanced,  Moses  ap- 
plied himself  to  GiDd,  to  whom  he  intimated 
the  little  probability  there  was  of  supplying 
so  numerous  a  body  of  people  with  the  arti- 
cle requested.  The  Almighty  was  pleased 
to  promise  that  he  would  remove  this  evil ; 
ana  at  the  same  time  gently  rebuked  Moses 
in  those  words ;  ■'  Is  the  Lord's  liand,"  said 
be,  "waxed  short?  thou  shalt  see  now 
whether  my  word  shall  come  to  pass  unto 
thee  or  not." 

It  was  not  long  before  this  divine  promise 
was  fulfilled ;  for  the  Almighty  causing  a 
south  wind  to  arise,  it  drove  prodigious  quan- 
tities of  quaik  from  the  seacoast  to  within  a 
mile  of  the  camp,  which  being  taken  by  the 
people,  they  feasted  on  them  in  the  most 
greedy  manner. 

But  God  soon  called  them  to  a  dreadful 
account  for  their  insolent  demand  of  flesh, 
and  their  distrust  of  his  providence;  for 
while  they  were  regiding  themselves  with 
these  dainties,  he  vi:^ted  them  with  a  severe 
plague,  of  which  great  numbers  died,  and 
were  buried  on  the  sjxit  where  they  fell.  la 
consequence  of  this  circurostanee  the  place 
was  called  Kibroth-Hattaavah,  which  signi- 
fies tlie  graves  or  sepulchres  of  Itist  and 
eoncupiseence. 

From  this  place  the  Israelites  marched  to 
Hazeroth,  where  they  had  not  been  long  be- 
fore another  circumstance  occurred  of  a  very 
disagreeable  nature.  Aaron  and  his  sistw 
Miriam,  observing  the  great  power  their 
brother  Moses  had  over  the  people,  and  that 
<Tod  chiefly  made  use  of  him  in  the  delivery 


of  his  sacred  oracles,  began  to  look  upon 
him  with  an  eye  of  envy.  To  give  some 
color  to  their  conduct,  they  pretended  to  f:il] 
out  with  him,  on  account  of  his  having  niiir- 
ried  a  foreigner,  whom  they  contemptuously 
called  an  !^liiopian ;  and,  to  lessen  his  in> 
portance,  and  at  the  same  time  enLnrge  their 
own,  they  added,  "  What,  hath  the  Lord 
spoken  only  to  Moses?  liatli  he  not  spoken 
.lob,n>-i" 

Moses  saw  the  discontent  of  his  brother 
and  aster ;  but  consideiing  it  only  as  a  per- 
sonal pique,  took  no  notice  of  it.  The  Al- 
mighty, nowever,  being  gi^eatly  offended  at 
their  eondnet,  thought  proper  to  interpose, 
and  convince  them  that  such  behavior  to  his 
faithful  servant  was  of  the  most  heinous 
nature,  and  should  not  pass  unnoticed.  Or- 
dering, therefore,  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Miriam, 
to  attend  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  he 
sharply  rebuked  the  two  latter  for  their  in^jo- 
lence,  asking  them,  how  they  durst  speak 
against  his  Ber\'ant  Moses"?  "You,"  snid 
ho  to  Miriam,  "  have  shai'cd  in  the  prophetic 
office,  and  to  you  have  I  declared  my  will  in 
dreanis  and  visions ;  but  with  Moses  I  have 
conversed  more  familiarly,  and  I  will  speak 
face  to  face  with  him,  and  show  him  as  much 
of  my  glory  as  he  is  capable  of  seeing." 

Thus  Moses  had  the  secret  satisfaction  of 
finding  himself  justified  by  his  divine  pi'o- 
tcetor ;  but  Aai'on,  to  his  great  confusion, 
beheld  his  sister  Miriam  mode  a  dreadful  ex- 
ample of  God's  anger.  She  was  suddenly 
afHietfid  with  a  most  dreadful  and  inveterate 
leprosy ;  upon  which  Aaron,  addi'essing 
him^If  to  Moses,  acknowledged  the  anthiy 
had  committed,  begged  pardon,  and  solicited 
him  to  intercede  with  God  in  behalf  of  his 
sister,  that  the  leprosy  might  be  removed, 
and  her  former  health  restored. 

Moses,  who  was  natuitJly  of  a  meek  dis- 
(Wsition,  and  ever  ready  to  iiaKlon  an  injury 
ofTcred  to  himself,  made  no  hesitation  at  com- 
pljing  with  Aaron's  request.  His  interoes- 
sion  had  the  desiied  effect:  the  Almighty 
was  pleased  to  promise  that  the  evil  should 
be  removed ;  but  as  the  oftonce  was  of  a. 
public  nature,  he  ordei'ed  her  to  be  tuniod 
out  of  the  camp  for  seven  days,  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  common  le|)er,  in  order  to  deter 
others  from  committing  the  Uke  seditious 
practices. 

Soon  after  Miriam's  return  to  the  camp, 
the  Israelites  removed  to  the  desert  of  Pa- 
ran;   whence,    after  several    encampments. 
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they  rMeie  \  Kadesl  Bamea  s  t  lattd  on  the 
front  e-s  of  tie  la  d  of  Cuiaan 

On  the  r  air  val  at  th  s  place  Mosei  h 
the  div  no  con  nind  *Ieet  d  tw  1  e  m  n 
ono  froii  ea  h  t  be  whom  he  ordered  to  go 
as  sp  ei  nto  the  prom  sed  hind  to  take  a 
^  ew  of  th  eoun  ry  H  ehjrgwi  tl  em  tti 
make  all  gent  entn  nit   n  u  o  th   strength 


of  ts  c  s  and 
fert  1  ty  of  its  soil 
it  ir  lu  erl  sone 
t<j  d  the  11   oh 


■^  1  ti  e  n  tn  tions  tl  o  h  el  o  sp  ea 
set  forward  on  h  journev  an  I  proceeded 
tron  the  en  ranee  of  tl  e  eonntiy  on  the 
north  to  s  extren  yon  the  siuth  In 
the  r  w  y  ha  k  th  y  J  leaed  throng  a  all  y 
re  ajkable  for  its  fert  1  ty  n  v  nes  and 
tl  enf  re  called  the  valley  of  Est  col  wl  h 
gn  faes  a  cl  tiler  of  ip-apea       \ttra  to  I  1  y 


hal  tan  the  nat  re  and  i  tl  e  beauty  of  the  Iru  t    tl  ey  letei  u 

an  I  the  pnne  pal  articles   preser  e  *^me   and  carry  t    o  the   camp 

f  tl     1  ttor  of  wh  h  li   I  Tl          t  !    -n  a  Iran  h  on  wh  h     as  only 

1    h  f  J,  apt      but  ot    u  h  an  uih 


moderate  size,  that  they  were  obliged  to  lay 
it  on  a  pole,  and  eaiTy  it  between  two  of 
them.  Nor  was  this  the  only  pi'oduct  of 
this  happy  soil :  the  golden  fig  and  beautiful 
pimegrjimte  adorned  the  trees,  and  a  variety 
of  olJier  fruita  (of  which  they  took  samples 
with  them)  loaded  the  luxuriant  branches. 

The  spies  having,  in  the  compass  of  forty 
days,  taken  a  view  of  the  whole  country  of 
Canaant  returned  to  the  camp  of  the  Israel- 
ites ;  and,  after  showing  them  the  fruits  of 
the  land,  gave  them  an  account  of  the  obser- 
vations they  h^)d  made  in  the  course  of  their 
journey.   "  We  have  been,"  said  they,  "  in 


the  countiy  to  which  you  sent  us.  It  Is  a 
fertile  and  plentiful  land  ;  bat  the  inhabitanta 
of  it  are  powerful.  There  are  great  cities 
with  strong  walls.  We  have  seen  those  men 
of  the  race  of  Anak,  warlike  men,  and  of  a 
gigantic  stature.  The  Amalekites  inhabit 
the  south  part  of  the  land  ;  the  Hittites, 
Jebusites,  and  Amoiites,  the  mountains; 
and  the  Canaanites,  the  banks  of  the  river 
Jordan." 

The  people  were  highly  pleased  with  that 
part  of  the  account  relative  to  the  fertilily 
of  tha  country ;  but  when  they  reflected  on 
its  strength,  with  the  size  and  number  of  its 
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inhabitants,  they  were  greatly  alarmed,  and 
espresaed  their  feara  at  being  brought  to  a 
place  where  thuj  were  in  tho  most  iuniiinent 
danger.  But  Caleb  und  Jo^ihuu  (two  of  the 
twelve  who  were  sent  to  view  the  eountry) 
endeavored  to  remove  their  feara,  by  saying. 
"Let  MS  make  ourselves  masters  of  the 
country,  for  we  are  strong  enough  to  conquer 
tlio  inliabitants. " 

This  had  the  desired  effect,  and  might 
have  produced  happy  consequences,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  cowardly  disposition  of  the 
other  ten,  who,  perceiving  that  the  account 
given  by  Caleb  and  JoSiua.  bad  fired  the 
people  with  a  desire  of  becoming  the 
possessors  of  the  eountry  by  a  speedy  con- 
quest, hegian  to  retract  from  their  former 
accounts,  to  paint  matters  in  the  worst  light, 
and  to  represent  it  as  a  thing  impossible, 
both  by  reason  of  the  strength  of  its  fortified 
towns,  and  the  valor  and  ^gantic  stature  of 
the  inhabitants. 

This  cowardly  representation  defeated  all 
the  arguments  ased  by  Caleb  and  Joshua  in 
favor  of  the  enterprise.  The  Israelites,  one 
and  all,  cried  out  they  could  never  hope  to 
overcome  such  povrerflil  oaUons,  in  oonipari- 
eoii  (rith  which  they  looked  on  themselves  as 
mere  grasshoppers  and  reptiles.  In  short, 
then'  murmurings  grew  to  such  a  height  by 
the  next  morning,  that  a  return  to  Egypt 
was  thought  more  advisable  than  to  face  such 
an  enemy  ;  and  they  wont  so  far  as  to  delib- 
erate on  a  proper  person  who  should  recon- 
duct them  into  tnc  land  of  their  foi-mer 
thraldom. 

This  perverseness  of  the  people  greatly 
afSicted  Moses,  who,  finding  them  bent  on 
their  own  ruin,  and  fearful  that  some  dread- 
ful consequence  would  follow,  prostrated 
hiiiu^lf  on  the  ground  (as  did  also  his 
brother  Aaron)  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
assembly,  and  besought  of  Gtod  that  he 
would  be  merciful  in  his  judgments  on  the 
people  for  their  sin  and  ingratitude 

Caleb  and  Joshua  espi'essed  their  grief 
by  rendiug  their  clothes ;  and  endeavored,  in 
the  most  forcible  manner,  to  convince  the 
people  that  their  fears  were  ill  founded,  and 
that  they  might,  by  putting  their  trust  in 
God,  overpower  their  enemies,  and  make 
themselves  masters  of  the  promised  land. 
"The  land"  (said  they)  "  that  we  passed 
through  is  indeed  a  rich  and  fertile  land, 
abounding  with  all  things  necessary  for  life. 
If  we  please  the  Lord  he  will  bring  us  intc 


this  land,  and  give  it  us.  Do  not,  therefore, 
by  rebelling  against  hiin,  forfeit  his  pniu]i:-e 
and  protecti.n.  Nor  be  afmiJ  of  the  peo|ile 
of  the  laud,  whom  we  shall  as  sui-ely  cuiiqiier 
as  we  eut  our  food,  and  with  as  much  ease. 
The  Lord  is  with  us,  and  we  have  nothing 

But  so  liir  was  this  speech  from  making 
any  impicssion  on  the  [lei'verse  and  ob^ciLmre 
Israelites,  that,  in  a  tuinultuous  njaiiiiur, 
they  called  out  to  stone  Caleb  and  Joshua  ; 

id  which  they  would  certainly  have  done, 
had  not  the  glory  of  God  at  that  instant  visi- 
bly appeared  before  all  the  people,  in  the 
■  iberuacle  of  the  congregation. 

As  soon  as  Moses  saw  this  he  prostrated 
himself  before  the  Lord,  who,  being  highly 
incensed  against  the  Isi'aelites  for  their  [lur- 
(  conduct,  threatened  to  send  a  pesti- 
)  that  should  totally  extirpate  ibem,  and 
at  the  same  tiLne  told  Moses  that  he  would 
make  him  a  prince  of  a  more  numei'ous  and 
powerful  nation. 

The  pious  Moses  (as  he  had  several  times 
done  before)  became  again  an  intercessor  for 
the  people.  He  in  the  most  eai'nest  manner 
solicited  the  Almighty  to  pardon  their  of- 
fences, and  represented  the  consequences  that 
might  follow  should  he  totally  desti'oy  them : 
the  substance  of  his  solicitations  and  obser- 
vations was  in  words  to  this  effect :  "  0  thou 
everlasting  Jehovah,  who  appearedst  to 
Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  wiio  wast 
graciously  pleased  to  promise  that  their  chil- 
dren should  inherit  the  land  of  Canaan,  look 
in  mercy  on  this  people,  whom  neither 
promises  will  encourage,  nor  threatenings 
deter  from  disobeying  thee.  0  Lord,  turn 
away  thy  fierce  anger,  for  thou  art  a  God  of 
mercy,  and  I  will  trust' in  thee  to  spare  tliia 
wicked,  tliis  rebellious  people." 

These  arguments  and  espostnlations  in 
some  measure  averted  the  divino  vengeance, 
the  Almighty  promising  Moses  not  to  put 
his  first  design  into  execution.  But  as  the 
ingratitude  and  infidelity  of  the  people  had 
become  intolerable  (notwithstanding  Goil's 
constant  care  in  providing  against  their 
wants,  screening  them  from  their  enemies, 
and  presemng  them  from  all  dangers),  he 
declared  that  not  one  of  those  wljo  had 
murmured,  from  twenty  years- old  and  up- 
ward, should  ever  enter  the  promised  land  ; 
but  that  they  should  wander  with  their  chil- 
dren about  the  wilderness  for  the  space  of 
forty  years,  in  which  time  they  should  all 
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pay  the  debt  of  nature,  and  that  their  ehil- 1  Homiah.  Though  it  waa  bat  eleven  days' 
drcQ  should  have  (hose  possessions  which,  i  journey  hence  to  Kadesh-hamea,  yet,  for 
had  they  not  been  so  disobedient,  they  their  dlaobeJienoe,  they  were  so  interrupted 
might  have  enjoyed  themselves.  as  to  be  nearly  two  years  in  getting  to  the 

Aa  for  the  ten  felae  spies,  who  were  the   place  whence  they  came. 
immediate  authors  of  this  defection,   they       Many  remarkable  circumstances  occurred 
were  all  destroyed  by  a  sudden  death,  and   during  the  stay  of  the  Isi'aeHtes  in  the  wil- 
becarae  the  first  instances  of  the  punishcnent  deriiess.     The  timt  recorded  by  the  sacred 
denounced  against  the  body  of  the  people,       historian  is  an  instance  of  the  divine  severiiy 

Caleb  and  Joshua,  who  bad  not  only  done  on  a  man  who,  by  a  post-fact  law,  was  ad- 
their  duty  in  giiin^  a  faithful  account  of  ;  judged  to  be  stoned  to  death  for  Tiolating 
their  observations,  out  also  endeavored  to '  the  sabbath,  by  gathering  sticks  on  that 
remove  the  ill-concerted  intentions  of  the  day.  Though  a  particular  injunction  had 
people,  were  preserved.  For  this  their  conduct  been  laid  on  the  people  to  keep  this  oora- 
they  received  the  divine  approbation,  aa  also  ,  mandment  in  the  strictest  manner,  yet  no 
a  promise  that  they  should  live  to  enter  and  penalty  had  been  annexed  to  the  violation 
inherit  the  promised  knd-  of  it.     The  people,  therefore,  who  brought 

When  Moses  related  these  particukrs  to  ,  the  ofiender  before  Moses,  were  ordered  to 
the  people  their  tempers  were  greatly  keep  him  in  custody  till  he  should  know  the 
altered,  ami  they  espresaed  their  uneasiness  ,  divine  pleasure  concerning  sabbath-breakers, 
for  the  offence  they  had  committed  by ',  The  Almighty  was  pleased  to  return  for 
putting  on  the  deepest  mourning.  Suppos-  answer,  that  such  transgressors  should  lie 
ing  that  their  forwardness  now  would  make  stoned  to  death ;  upon  which  the  offuiidor 
some  atonement  for  their  former  cowardice,  was  immediately  conducted  out  of  the  camp, 
they  assembled  themselves  together  the  next .  and  the  sentence  executed, 
morning,  and  offered  to  go  on  the  conquest.  |  The  nest  material  circumstance  that  oo- 
"  We  are  ready,"  said  they,  "  to  go  to  the  curred  was  a  violent  rebellion  raised  by 
place  whereof  the  Lord  has  spoken  to  us."  j  Korah,'  great-grandson  of  Levi,  and  consG- 

But  thLs  offer,  instead  of  arising  fiwrn  any  quentiy  one  of  the  heads  of  that  tribe, 
natural  courage,  took  place  only  from  a  pre-  i  This  ambitious  pei'son,  having  long  envied 
sumptuous  rashness.  This  Moses  well '  Aaron,  on  account  of  him  and  his  liiiuily 
knew,  and  therefore  endeavored  all  he  being  raised  to  the  highest  office  in  the 
could  to  dissuade  them  from  so  ill  priesthood,  and  to  which  he  thought  himself 
judged  an  enterprise.  He  told  them  it  was  had  an  eq^ual  title,  was  always  eabilling 
contrary  to  God's  express  command,  and  ]  against  him,  till  at  length  he  had  Iji'ooglit 
therefore  could  not  prosper;  that  by  their  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  eminent  pcrMnis 
late  undutifiil  behavior  they  had  forfeited  to  his  interest,  among  whom  were  l>;Uliaii 
his  assistance  and  protection,  without  which  and  Abiram,  two  of  the  chiefe  of  the  tribe 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  succeed  ;  and  '  of  Keuben. 

that,  as  the  Amalekitfes  and  Canaaniles  had  :  As  soon  aa  Korah  thought  matters  proper- 
gained  the  passes  of  the  mountains  before  j  ly  ripe  for  an  open  rupture,  he  appeared 
them,  every  attempt  must  prove  abortive.      I  at  the  head   of  the  iaetion,   and  publicly 

But  all  this  aidmonition  had  no  weight :  upbraided  Moses  and  Aaron  with  an  unjust 
with  the  obstinate  Israelites.  Notwithstand- 1  ambition,  in  usurping  that  power  to  them- 
ing  the  ark  of  the  covenant  was  not  with  I  selves  of  which  he  thought  himself  entitled 
them  ;  notwithstanding  Moses,  their  general,  '  to  a  part ;  and  that  the  aibitrary  measures 
was  not  at  the  head  of  them  ;  yet  out  they  I  they  pursued  were  injurious  to  the  people, 
marched  to  the  top  of  the  mountains,  where,  ;  by  depriving  them  of  their  just  and  natural 
the  enemy  surprising  them,  they  were  immedi-  liberties. 

ately  thrown  into  the  greatest  disorder,  pro-  This  strange  and  unexpected  address  so 
digious  numbers  were  slain,  and  the  rest ,  surprised  Moses,  that  he  immediately  pros- 
obliged  to  save  themselves  by  flight ;  nor  trated  himself  on  the  ground,  in  which  situa- 
did  they  stop  till  they  came  to  a  place  called  tiou  he  lay  for  some  time.*     At  length  he 


is  very  reasonable  to  imagine,  thac  Moses  during  clie  time  of  liis  iwing  on  the  ground,  appiy- 
is  well  acquainted  witli  the  gracious  and  iiig  liitnsetf  to  the  X/Ord  fur  proleclion  n^ainst 
__,_.__  _g  ^f  Qpij  jii  jjjjjg  of  need)  was,  I  this  mutiaous  Ijodj  of  people.    And  it  is  litewise 
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arose,  and,  with  great  steadiness  and  mag- 
nanimity, informed  them  that  the  next  day 
the  Loni  would  decide  the  controversy,  and 
would  make  it  appear  who  were  his  servants, 
who  were  holy,  and  who  were  the  proper  per- 
sons to  be  admitted  into  his  divine  presence. 
He  then,  with  his  usual  calmness  and  serenity 
of  mind,  argued  the  matter  with  them,  and, 
in  the  most  mild  manner,  rebuked  them  for  the 
impropriety  of  their  conduct.  He  was  rather 
more  severe  on  Korah  (who  was  the  author 
of  the  defection)  than  the  rest ;  and  conclud- 
ed with  addressing  them  conjunctively  in 
words  to  this  effect :  "Hearme"  (says  he), 
"  ye  sons  of  Levi.  Is  it  a  matter  of  so  light 
concern,  that  the  God  of  Israel  hath  distin- 
guished you  from  the  rest  of  Israel,  to  admit 
you  to  the  more  immediate  service  of  the 
tabernacle,  and  to  stand  before  the  congrega- 
tion and  minister  to  them?  Is  not  this  an 
honor  sufficient  to  satisfy  your  ambitious 
■pint,  but  that  ye  most  mm  at  the  priesthood 
l«o  ?  This  is  the  cause  of  your  clamors ; 
and  for  this  ye  have  moved  the  people  to 
sedition.  But,  be  assured,  whatever  ye  may 
pretend  agMnst  Aaron,  this  insult  is  against 
the  Lord,  as  it  is   against  his  dispensations 


tiat 


language  to  them,  he  addressed  himself  (o 
God,  saying :  "  Respect  not  thou  their  offer- 
ing. I  have  not  taken  one  ass  from  them, 
neither  have  I  hurt  one  of  them."  He  then 
summoned  Korah  and  all  his  companions 
to  meet  him  and  Aaron  the  nest  day  at  the 
tabernacle,  and  to  bring  with  them  their  cen- 
sers ready  prepared  with  incense  to  appear 
before  the  Lord. 

Accordingly,  early  the  next  moming, 
Moses  and  Aaron  went  to  the  tabernacle, 
whither  Korah  also  repaired  at  the  head  of 
his  party,  irith  each  man  a  censer  in  his  hand, 
and  attended  by  a  prodigious  tnuititude  of 
people,  who,  in  all  probability,  went  as  spec- 
tators of  this  singular  contest. 

The  first  thing  that  attracted  their  attention 
was  the  amazing  splendor  that  issued  from 
the  cloud  over  the  tabernacle,  from  which 
God  called  to  Moses  and  Aaron,  ordeiing 
them  to  withdraw,  that  he  might  inflict  that 
punishment  on  the  rebellious  crew  they  justly 


le  distance 

when  Moses  thus  talked  with  the  rest  of  the 
conspirators;  and  therefiiie,  supposing  they 
had  been  drawn  into  the  plot  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Korah,  he  sent  for  them  privately, 
with  a  design  of  arguing  the  matter  wifh 
them  in  the  mildest  teims.  But  instead  of 
a  ciiHl  answer,  he  received  the  ibllowing 
haughty  message ;  "  Is  it  "  (sjud  they)  "  a 
matter  of  so  small  moment,  tliat  thou  hast 
brought  us  out  of  a  land  which  flowed  with  ^ 
plenty,  to  kill  us  in  the  desert?  Thou 
affectest  dominion,  and  wouldst  make  thy- 
self prince  over  us  also.  Notwithstanding 
thy  fair  promises,  thou  hast  not  brought 
us  into  a  land  that  flows  with  milk  and  honey, 
nor  given  us  any  inheritance  of  fields  and 
vineyaiyls ;  but  when  we  were  ready  to  take 
jwssession  of  the  promised  land,  thou  didst 
tum  us  back  into  this  barren  desert,  to  re- 
peat tlie  fiitigues  and  hardships  we  had  before 
undergone.     We  will  not  come." 

These  unjust  reproaches  highly  provoked 
Hoses,    but,   instead   of  returning  any  ill 


Moses  and  Aaron,  knowing  that  the  multi- 
tude who  attended  on  this  occasion  did  it  only 
to  gratify  their  curiosity,  and  at  the  same  tinie 
lamenting  that  they  should  equally  suffer 
with  the  wicked  Korah  and  his  party,  pros- 
trated themselves  before  God,  and  interceded 
for  their  protection,  "OGod"  (said  they), 
■'  thou  God  of  the  spirit  of  all  flesh,  shall 
one  man  sin,  and  wilt  thou  be  augry  with 
all '?  "  Their  prayers  were  no  sooner  offered 
than  heard ;  and  the  Almighty,  being  pleased 
to  listen  to  their  solicitation,  commanded 
them  to  tell  the  people  to  withdraw.  Fright- 
ened at  the  amazing  splendor  that  issued 
from  the  cloud,  they  readily  obeyed  this 
■der,  and  retired  at  some  distance  from  the 
tents  of  Korah  and  his  two  principal  asso- 
ciates, Dathan  and  Abiram,  who  stood  in  a 
daring  manner  near  their  own  tents,  attended 
by  their  wives  and  families. 

As  soon  as  the  multitude  had  retired  to  a 
proper  distance,  Moses  addi'essed  them  in 
woi-ds  to  this  effect:  "By  this"  (said  he) 
"  you  shall  know  that  the  Lord  has  commis- 
sioned me  to  do  what  I  have  done,  and  that 
I  have  undertaken  nothing  of  my  own  head. 
If  these  men "  (meaning  Korah  and  his 
party)  "  die  the  common  way  of  nature,  or  be 
visited  as  other  men,  then  take  it  for  granted 


reasonable  to  imagine,  that  while  he  lay  in  this    witli  great  ooHrajre,  nnd  to 
humble  posture  God  appenred  to  him,  and  s^nvc  !  the  matter  between  liim  ai 
him  comfbrtitblo  advice  in  what  manner  lie  slioiilit   next  day. 
milduct  himself;  as  he  soon  after  spoke  to  tliem  I 
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the  Lord  hath  not  sent  me ;  but  if  he  deal 
with  tliem  after  a  strange  and  unusual  man- 
Der,  and  tliis  earth,  opening  her  mouth,  swal- 
low them  up  alive,  then  shall  ye  under- 
stand  tliat  these  men  have    provoked   the 

No  sooner  had  Hoses  spoken  these  words 
than  the  earth  was  suddenly  convulsed,  and 
the  surface  of  it  opening,  Korah  and  his 
two  adherents,  Buthan  and  Abiram,  to- 
gether with  tlieir  families  and  substance, 
were  all  swalloweJ  up  alive,  and,  the  ground 
closing  on  them,  tbey  perished.  When  the 
people  who  stood  round  them  saw  their  dis- 
mal fate  thej  were  greatly  frightened,  and 
eried  out,  "'  Let  us  fly,  lest  the  earth  swal- 


In  the  moan  time  God,  to  punish  the  rest 
of  these  rebellious  peoplo,  who  had  profanely 
attempted  to  offer  incense  contrary  to  the 
law,  sent  down  fire  from  heaven  and  de- 
stroyed the  whole  two  hundred  and  fifty  men 
that  had  joined  with  Korah. 

To  perpetuate  the  nieinory  of  this  judg- 
ment, as  well  as  to  deter,  for  the  future,  any 
but  the  sons  of  Aaron  from  piesuming  to 
bum  incense  before  the  Lord,  Sloses,  by  the 
divine  command,  ordered  Eleazer,  Aaron's 
eon,  to  gatlier  up  the  censers  of  the  dead, 
and  to  have  them  beat  into  broad  plates  as 
&  covering  for  the  altar,  assigning  this  as  a 
reason  :  "  That  it  might  be  for  a  memorial 
to  the  children  of  Israel,  that  no  stranger, 
or  any  that  was  not  of  Aaron's  iamily,  should 

iiresume  to  offer  incense  before  the  Lord, 
est  he  died  the  death  of  Korah  and  bis 
company." 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  so 
dreadful  a  punishment  would,  at  least  for 
some  time,  have  kept  the  Israelites  within 
the  bounds  of  their  obedience ;  but  no  sooner 
were  they  recovered  fi^om  their  fright  than 
they  again  began  to  murmur,  and  to  accuse 
Moses  and    Aaron  with   having   murdered 

the  people  of  the  Lord  (as  they  ca  led 
the  late  mutmeers) 

Hoses  and  \aron  well  knowing  the  tur 
bulent  tempi-r  of  the  peiple  and  fearm* 
they  might  proceed  to  some  \iolent  outrage 
took  sanctuaiy  in  the  tabernacle  wh  ch  they 
had  no  sooner  entered  than  the  Aim  glitj 
comnianded  them  to  withdraw  from  the  rest 
of  the  congrcg  ition  for  that  in  a  short  time 
he  would  diAtroy  them 

In  ecn=equence  rf  this  Moses  and  iaron 
immeUutBly   pro^itrated    themselves    on  the 


already  si 


d,  and  earnestly  implored  of  God  tii 
the  people ;  but,  early  as  they  were  in 
mpplication,  the  divine  vengeance  was 
1  them,  for  t!ie  Almighty,  provoked  by 
rebellions  of  tlie  people,  had 
\  pestilence  among  them. 

dered  Aaron  to  take  a  censor,  put  tii'e  and 
incense  in  it  from  the  altar,  and  hapten  to 
the  congi'egation  to  make  aloneineut  for  llio 
sins  of  the  people.  Aaron  did  as  Moses 
commanded,  and  standing  between  the  dc;^d 
and  the  living,  he  prayed  for  some  linie,  and 
tiie   plague   ceased.      But  notwiihstandinj; 


her  caCTied  off  by  it  amounted  to  fourteen 
thousand  and  seven  hundred  persons. 

Though  God  had  thus  in  two  instances 
punished  the  people  for  their  wickednes,s. 
yet.  knowing  that  the  minds  of  many  of 
them  were,  by  the  insinuations  of  Korah  and 
bis  accomplices,  sdll  prejudiced  against  Aaron 
and  his  family,  on  account  of  their  being 
invested  with  the  priesthood,  he  was  pleased 
to  put  an  end  to  all  controversy  on  this  head 
by  the  following  miracle  He  comnianded 
Mo=es  to  lake  a  mi  from  each  tribe  and 
to  wiite  upon  it  the  name  of  the  prince  of 
thit  tidie  to  whom  it  belonged,  and  to 
write  Aaion'"  njme  on  that  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi ,  that,  when  tbis  was  done,  lie  should 
laj  up  the  twelve  rods  in  the  tabemiele, 
befoie  the  ark  of  the  testimony,  until  tha 
nest  morning  when  some  miraculou^i  change 
should  be  seen  that  would  determme  in 
whose  family  the  priesthood  should  be  estab- 
lished 

Hoses  who  ne^er  failed  paying  an  imme- 
diite  obedienLP  to  the  divine  c  mmand  did 
as  he  was  ordered  and  going  next  morning 
to  the  tabernacle  brought  out  the  twche 
rods  in  the  presence  of  all  the  pcoj  le 
hle^en  of  the  nls  were  in  the  same  stite 
as  whtn  he  put  them  into  the  taKmado 
but  the  twelfth  (which  belonged  to  Aaton) 
had  a  verj  different  ajpearance  for  it  h  1 
not  trly  budded  lut  likewi  e  blossomed 
dud  bore  ripe  almonds  A  convincing  ]  i  f 
to  the  pe  pie  that  God  had  singled  out  Viron 
and  his  family  to  the  piie&tly  office 

In  memory  of  this  remarkable  decision, 
God  ordered  Aaron's  rod  to  be  laid  up  in 
the  ark  of  the  covenant,  that,  by  the  people's 
seeing  it,  they  mi^ht  not  again  rebel,  but 
remain   satisfied  with   those  whom  he  had 
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been  pleased,  in  so  distlnfrutsbed  a  manner, 
to  appoint  to  the  priestly  office. 

After  the  estuljlifiliiiient  of  tiie  high-priest's 
otliMi  in  Aaron  nml  his  tamilj,  the  I^-aelitcs 
moved  abont,  from  one  place  to  another,  m 
the  wilderness,  but  chiefly  about  the  nioan- 
tains  of  Idumiea,  until  Ui>d,  by  shortening 
the  period  of  human  life,  had  taken  away 
almost  all  that  generation,  "  of  vrhoni  he  had 
sworn  in  his  wrath,"  as  the  Psalmist  expresses 
it,  Kcv.  2,  "that  tVy  should  not  enter  into 
his  rest."  And,  indeed,  great  reason  bad  he 
to  be  angry  with  thein,  sinee,  during  the 
remainder  of  their  peregrination,  they  were 
gnil'yof  many  more  muinmringa  than  Moses 
Las  thought  proper  to  record,  whiob,  nevei'- 
theless,  are  mentioned,  with  no  small  severity, 
by  other  inspiifld-  writers.  See  Ainos  v.  26 ; 
Acts  vii.  43. 

As  tlie  time,  liowever,  of  their  entrance 
into  the  iimd  of  Canaan  drew  near,  they 
advanced  into  the  wilderness  of  Sin,  and 
pitched  their  camp  at  Kade^h,*  where  Mir- 
iam,! sister  to  Moaes  and  Aaron,  died,  and 
was  buried. 

The  Israelites  had  not  been  long  at  Kadcsh, 
befiiro  they  were  greatly  disti'esscd  for  water, 
upon  which  (as  they  hail  before  done  on 
simiLtr  occasions)  they  exclaimed,  with  great 
vehemence,  ^linst  Moses  and  Aai-on,  sajino;, 
"  Why  have  yo  brought  the  Lord's  people 
into  the  wilderness  to  kill  them  and  their 
cattle?  Why  did  you  persuade  us  to  leave 
the  fertile  land  of  Kgy|jt  to  bring  us  into  this 
barren  [dace,  which  affords  neither  water  to 
quench  our  thirst,  nor  fruits  to  satisfy  our 
hunger?  Would  to  Go<l  we  had  perished 
with  our  brethren  liefore  the  Lord." 

The  impatience  and  dissatisfaction  of  the 
Israelites  greatly  perplexed  Moses  and  Aaron, 
who,  as  was  their  a^ual  ea^ra  on  such 
occasions,  addressed  themselves  to  God,  be- 
seeching him  to  remove  the  present  distresses 
of  the  people.  T!ie  Ahniglity  was  ploaseii 
to  listen  to  their  request :  he  ordered  Moses 
to  take  his  rod,  and,  with  the  assistance  of 
Aaron,  assemble  the  people  together ;  which 
having  done,  he  should  speak  to  the  rock  in 
their  sight,  and  it  should  immediately  produce 
abundance  of  water. 

•  This  was  not  Kaiiosh-Bamoi,  the  station  or 
encumpraeot  of  tlie  Isruelilus  on  t)iu  i^ontlncs  of 
the  northern  pArt  of  Canaan  ;  h»t  aiiutlier  Ka- 
ileeli,  Eitnateil  on  the  coufincB  of  Idumiea,  and  not 
far  from  the  Red  Sea. 

f  Mirinni  w.is  the  eMfst  of  the  three,  anil  was 
nearly  a  humfnal  and  chirl)'  vears  uld.     Eusirbiiis 


Agreeably  to  those  ordi'rs,  Moses  and 
Aaron  a&sembled  before  the  nwk  tlie  people, 
who,  no  doubt,  readily  attended  in  expecta- 
tion of  having  those  grievances  removed  of 
which  they  had  so  greatly  complained. 
Hitherto  Moses  had  paid  an  exact  and  abso- 
lute obedience  to  all  the  commands  God  had 
enjoined  him ;  but  now  (however  it  happened) 
lie  made  some  deviation  tirom  his  insti'uetions, 
and  thereby  committed  the  greatest  miscar- 
riage of  his  whole  life.  He  was  ordered  to 
speak  to  the  rock  before  the  people ;  but, 
instead  of  so  doing,  he  spoke  to  the  people, 
saying,  "Hear  now,  ye  rebels;  must  we 
fetch  you  water  out  of  this  rock?"  In 
doing  this,  he  expressed  imptience  and  beat 
of  spirit,  which  were  in  direct  opposition  to 
that  humility  he  had  hitherto  possessed. 

This  conduct  of  Moses  was  highly  oifensive 
to  God,  as  appeared  from  his  Srst  striking 
the  rock  without  its  having  the  least  effect. 
However,  on  striking  it  a  second  lime,  the 
water  issued  fiom  it  in  great  abundance,  and 
not  only  the  people,  but  likewise  the  cattle, 
were  plentifully  supplied  with  that  necessary 
article  they  had  so  much  wunted. 

Though  this  was  the  first  time  that  Moses 
had  made  the  least  deviation  from  the  divine 
injunctions,  yet  it  pleased  the  Almighty  (o 
make  hiin  sensible  of  bis  feult,  and  to  inflict 
a  punishment  on  him  for  his  disobedience. 
Considering  Aaron  also  as  concerned  with 
him  in  the  transgression,  he  denounced  this 
sentence  aminst  them  conjunctively.  "  Be- 
cause." said  he,  "ye  believed  me  not,  to 
sanctify  me  in  the  eyes  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  therefore  ye  shall  not  bring  this  con- 
gregation into  the  land,  whiuh  I  nave  given 
them."     From  this  unhappy  accident,  the 

Elace  was  called  Sleribah,  which,  in  (he 
lobrew  lanpiage,  signifies,  chiding  or  slrife. 
Though  Moses  had  connnittcd  this  offence, 
and  received  tlie  divine  chastisement,  yet  he 
still  pre.served  the  command  and  government 
of  the  people.  Intending  to  decamp  from 
Kadesh,  as  a  necessary  precaution  in  order, 
to  seoure  the  safety  of  the  people,  he  sent 
messengers  to  the  king  of  Ediim  (upi'n  whose 
borders  they  then  were)  lequcsting  jjormissinn 
to  pass  through  his  territories,  assuring  him 

assnres  as,  that  in  his  time  her  (omb  was  fuiuid 
at  Kadeiih,  a  small  iliscuiicu  from  I'etrieit,  tbu  cap- 
itnl  of  Arabia  I'etratn,  Several  of  the  nni'ients 
are  of  O|)inion  iluit  she  died  a  virgin,  anil  (hat  she 
was  ihu  Icfrislatris  and  governess  of  th«  liraciit- 
ish  women,  as  Sloses  was  tlw  Icgiahiwr  of  the 
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&&t  they  wi  i!  1  n  t  comn  jt  any  hnatilil  es 
nor  give  the  leait  m  Latjt  on  tn  any  ot  his 
Kuhieots  But  the  hauglity  E  lomite  wis  -« 
fer  from  grinlmg  his  rei^uest  that  ho  came 
cBit  with  a  powerful  array  to  oppose  him 
upon  which  '^lose'^  ifter  decamping  from 
Kadesh  took  another  wiy  and  miiihed  to 
Mount  liui  near  the  borders  ot  LI  m 
where  they  pitched  their  tents  and  f  Dr  some 
tune  encamped 


'  The  tine  now  dnwimr  near  fhit  the 
Israelitea  wore  t  pen et rite  (he  p  oiii  ol  land 
(inti  whiih  the  L  rd  had  told  \ai  n  he 
sh  lid  n  t  enter  bicau=e  of  his  tni  agie'?']  n 
at  "\Ienbah)  tjod  gave  Aaron  noliee  that  I  3 
diiBoluti  n  wa'!  near  at  ban  I  that  he  i  iglt 
the  more  properly  propnre  hin  pII  for'^-o 
awful  an  event  is  a  necessary  intr  lucti  n 
the  \lmiglity  cr  I  man  lei  Mo-es  to  t  ke 
A-irin    and  Eleazar  Lis  son    (who  was   to 


ftncceed  him  in  the  ofBce  of  high  priest)  inil  "Mcses  hiving  obeyed  these  eommanls 
TOnduet  them  to  the  top  of  the  mount  where  Aaron  m  a  very  short  (ime  afVer  g  ive  up 
he  shoull  stiip  Aaron  of  his  prie'.tly  gar  the  ghost  *  an  1  when  the  people  I eaid  tljt 
menta,  and  jut  them  upon  Eleazar  his  son      1  hewasdiud.tbiymtuinedfoi  himthntydaja. 


CHAPTER    XL 

FIERY    SEKPESTS. — BALAAM.  —  APl'UOACH    TO    CAKA. 


-DEATH    OF   MOSES. 


Whilb  the  Israelites  lay  encamped  near  I  Canaan,   who    dwelt    in  the    south,  being 
Mount  Hor,t  Arad,  one  of  the   kings  of   informed  of  their  situation,  and  that  they 

•  He  was  buried  on  the  spot  where  he  died,  i 

being  the  ancient  custom  to  bury  persona  of  emi  

nence  in  high  places.      See   Joshua  xxiv.   30  ;    three  ve*rs  of  age.     See  Num.  »_«...  u,,  u. 
Jndgesii.  9.     Tliis  event  hflppened  in  the  fortieth         t  fton.— Tlie  mountain  on  whidi  Aniiin  ilicd 
year  after  the  Israelites  left  Egypt,  on  the  first  ;  (Num.  xx.  25,  27).     Tlie  word  Ilor  is  rcankd 
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intended  vi^ting  bis  dominions,  went  out 
with  a  considerable  army  to  interrupt  tlietr 
progress.  Accordingly,  coming  up  with 
them,  aD  engagement  took  plac«,  in  which 
the  Israelites  were  worsted,  and  some  of  them 
made  prisoners. 

In  consequence  of  this  repulse,  tlie  Israel- 
ites made  a  tow  to  God,  promising,  if  lie 
would  deliver  these  people  into  their  hands, 
they  would  utterly  destroy  their  cities.  Their 
divine  protector  was  pleased  to  listen  to  their 
request :  for,  upon  their  engaging  the  Ca- 
naanitea  a  second  time,  they  obtained  a 
complete  victory,  took  possession  of  their 
cities,  and  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the 
sword. 

Elated  with  this  success  the  Israelites 
decamped  from  Mount  Hor,  and  took  their 
route  by  the  Ri-'d  Sea,  marching  round  Eilom, 
through  which  thuy  had  been  refused  a  pas- 
sage by  the  king  of  the  country  As  the 
way  was  long,  the  passes  difficult,  and  the 
oounti'j  barren,  they,  forgetting  their  late 
success,  and  refleoting  only  on  the  present 
ineoni-enienees,  relapsed  into  their  old  humor 
of  murmuring,  aiicl  heavily  complained  both 
against  God  and  Moses.  "Wherefore," 
said  they,  "have  ye  brought  us  up  out  of 
Egypt  to  die  in  the  wilderness  ?  for  there  is 
no  bread,  neither  is  tiiere  any  water,  and 
our  soul  loa-helh  thi   Ig'it  Vr'  id  " 

As  a  pun  1  lei  rael  e^  for  tl 

freh    nsacoot    he      np    ya   ilsn 
God  sent  an   na;  t  e     px)lgous       n    ors 
of  he  7    erpen      who  e  s     ^s  we «  so    on 
on  OIL.      hat  thooe  who  we      b  t  by  th  n 
del     anlbyh     [Igeffeatnu     e      f 

by  the  lexii^ographors  as  an  archaic  fonn  of  H'lr, 
the  nsual  Hnhrew  lerm  for  "  mountain."  The 
few  facK  given  us  in  the  Bible  regarding  Mount 
Hor  arc  soon  told.  It  n-oa  "on  the  bounJary 
lino"  (Sum,  XX.  23)  or  "at  the  edge"  (xxsiii. 
37)  of  the  land  of  Edom.    It  was   the  halcin:;- 


(xxxiii.  41)  in  the  road  to  ths  Red  Sen  |:txi.  4). 
it  n-aa  during  the  em^iupmcnt  at  Kadesh  that 
Aaron  was  gathered  to  his  fathers.  It  is  almost 
unniiceasnrjr  to  stale  that  it  is  situated  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  iho  great  valley  of  ihe  Arabak.  the 
hi^he^c  and  most  conapicuous  of  the  whole  range 
of  thesandstonemountainsof  Edom.  having  close 
beneath  it  on  its  eastern  side  the  nijstorious  city 
of  Petra.  The  tradition  has  existed  fVom  the 
earliest  date.  It  is  now  the  Jelxi  Nebi-Haruii, 
"the  mountain  of  the  Prophet  Anron,"  Of  the 
geological  formation  of  Mount  Hor  we  have  no 
Tery  trustworthy  accounts.  Thegeneralatructun' 
of  the  range  of  Edom,  of  which  it  forms  the 
most  prominent  feature,  is  new  red  sandstone. 


the  Israelites,  in  a  Tery  short  space  of  time, 
were  carried  off. 

This  dreadful  calamity  bo  alarmed  the 
people,  that  they  flew  to  Moses  for  protec- 
tion, acknowledging  the  offence  they  had 
committed,  and  beseeching  him  to  intoiwdo 
with  God  in  their  behalf.  Moses,  pitying 
their  distress,  readily  complied  with  their 
request ;  upon  which  the  Almighty  was 
pleased  to  onlcr  him  to  make  a  serpent  of 
brass  resembling  those  by  which  they  were 
afflicted,  and  to  set  it  up  on  a  high  pole ; 
telling  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  such  as 
bitten,  if  they  looked  up  to  this  ser- 
pent, should  be  healed. 

Moses  obeyed  the  divine  command,  and 
though  the  serpents  did  not  cea=e  biting,  that 
the  people  might  be  more  sensible  of  their 
transgression,  yet,  on  looking  wp  to  the 
brazen  serpent  the  force  of  the  ^ing  lost  its 
effi,ct,  and  the  person  afflicted  soon  recovered 

The  I-jaehtes,  after  making  \  aiious 
marches  and  encampments  between  the 
countries  of  Mtab  and  Ammon,  without 
Lg  the  least  hostdity,  at  length 
the  Iwidcrs  of  that  part  ot  the  coun- 
try inlubittd  by  the  Ainoiitos.  Hence 
Moses  i^tit  amliaasodors  to  Sihon  their  king, 

Huesting  permission   to  pass  through  his 

untry,  and  promising,  at  the  same  time, 
not  to  commit  any  dopedation,  or  give  him 
"  e  least  distorbance. 

The  Ainorite  prince,  fearful  of  admitting 

formidable  a  body  into  the  heart  of  his 
k  ngdom,  positively  denied  the  Israelites  a 
p  ssage ;  and  thini;ing  it  better  policy  to 
attack  than  be  attacked,  gathered  what  force 

displaying;  itself  to  an  enormmiB  ihicfcncfis. 
Mount  Hor  itself  is  eaiil  to  hu  entirely  sandstoao, 
very  horizontal  strata.  Its  heijiht,  aceoriiiiig; 
._  the  Ifltcst  moaaurooionts,  is  4900  feet  (ICni.'.) 
above  the  Mediterranean,  thiit  is  to  snv  aliont 
1700  feet  above  the  town  of  PfMrn,  4000  aireve  the 
level  of  the  Anihnh,  and  more  than  6000  nliove 
the  Dead  Sen.  The  mountain  is  iniiriied  far  and 
near  by  its  doable  top,  which  riiwa  like  a  hns.'e 
casle!l«ted  building  front  a  lower  hase,  and  is  snr- 
monnted  by  b  circular  dome  of  the  tomh  of  Aaron, 
a,  distinct  white  spot  on  the  dark  red  siirftire  of 


the  ii 


uve<l  0 


spot  is  tliat  Aaron's  dciuh  toolc  place  in  the  smaU 
basin  bctn-een  the  two  peaks,  and  that  the  people 
were  stationed  either  on  the  plain  at  the  base  of 
the  peaks,  or  at  that  part  of  the  Wadg  Ahu-K'uA- 
ei/hA  from  which  the  top  is  commandeil.  The 
chief  interest  of  Mount  Hor  will  always  (Mnaist 
in  the  prospect  from  its  summit —  tlic  last  view  of 
Aaron  —  that  riew  which  was  to  him  whatl'isgah 
0  bis  brother. — DibU  Oidioaury         A.  B- 
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he  eould,  and  marchod  out  to  give  them 
battle.  They  met  near  a  place  called  Jahaz, 
when  a  despemte  engagement  ensued,  in 
which  the  Amorites  were  totally  defeated, 
and  the  whole  body  put  to  the  sword.  "" 
Israelites  pursuing  theu"  coQr[uest8 
themselres  masters  of  the  most  considerahle 

iilacea  belonging  to  the  Ainoritea,  parttcu- 
arly  Hcshbon,  which,  with  the  villages 
about  it,  Sihon  had  before  taken  from 
Moahites. 

From  Heshbon  the  Israelites  marched 
toward  Bashan  (taking  several  other  places 
in  their  way  belonging  to  the  Amorites,  par- 
ticularly a  large  city  called  Jaazer)  where 
the  giant  Og,  another  king  of  the  Amorites, 
resided,  and  who,  od  the  approach  of  the 
Israelites,  drew  out  his  gigautio  troops 
order  to  give  them  battle.  Feaiful  lest  the 
Israelites  should  be  discouraged  at  the  sight 
of  this  formidable  army,  Moses,  by  the  com' 
mand  of  God,  hade  them  he  of  good  spirits, 
and  not  entertain  the  least  apprehensions  of 
danger,  for  that  God  would  deliver  them  into 
their  hands,  and  they  should  make  as  ea=y  a 
conquest  over  them  as  they  had  done  over 
King  Sihon. 

Animated  at  this  intelligence,  the  Israel- 
ites marched  with  all  expedition  against  the 
Amorites,  whom  they  attacked  with  such 
success  as  to  obtain  a  complete  victory,  and 
not  only  the  whole  of  the  people,  but  like- 
wise King  Og  and  his  sons,  were  put  to  the 
sword.     They  then  seized  on  the  prineipal 

rs  of  the  country,  and  utterly  destroyed 
inhabitents,  reserving  only  the  cattle  and 
spoil  of  the  ci'ies,  as  they  had  done  before 
in  the  case  of  Sihon. 

Encouraged  by  these  successes,  the  Israel- 
ites marched  to  the  plains  of  Moab,  and  en- 
camped on  the  bank  of  the  river  Jordan, 
nearly  opposite  to  Jericho.  The  approach 
of  these  victorious  strangers  struck  a  terror 
among  the  people  wherever  they  went,  and 
the  fame  of  their  la'e  success  against  the 
Amorites  threw  Balak,  the  king  of  Moab, 
and  all  his  people,  into  the  most  dreadful 
consternation. 

Balak,  knowing  himself  too  weak  to  en- 
gage the  mighty  force  of  Israel  himself, 
foi'med  a  strong  alliance  with  his  neighbors 
the  Midianites,  and  a  consultation  was  held 
between  the  beads  of  each,  what  steps  should 
be  taken  to  avoid  the  common  danger,  and 
to  secure  themselves  against  these  bold  in- 
vaders. 


The  result  of  this  consultation  was,  thai 
messengers  should  be  sent  to  Balaam,  a 
noted  magic'an,  who  lived  at  Pethor,  a  city 
of  Mesopotamia,  to  invite  him  by  bribes  to 
come  to  Moab,  and,  by  ot»wing  the  Israel- 
ites, prevent  their  proving  successful  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  In  consequence  of  this 
determination,  a  select  number  of  the  prin- 
eipal people,  both  of  Moab  and  Midian,  were 
despatched  to  Balaam  with  many  valuable 
presents,  and  with  orders  that  they  should, 
if  possible,  bring  him  with  them  to  Moiih, 
that,  by  his  enehanlmonts  and  curses,  he 
might  destroy  the  power  of  the  Israelites, 
and  thereby  secure  them  from  eveiy  kind  of 
danger. 

As  soon  as  these  deputies  arrived  at  Pethor 
they  delivered  their  mosKige  to  Balaam,  who 
desired  them  to  tarry  with  him  that  night,  for 
that  he  could  not  give  them  any  answer  till 
he  had  consulted  the  Lord.  The  Almighty, 
knowing  the  secrets  of  Balaam's  heart,  asked 
what  men  they  were  that  were  with  him. 
To  which  ho  replied,  "They  are  some  whom 
the  kin^  of  Moab  hath  sent  to  mo,  to  let  me 
know  that  there  is  a  people  come  out  of 
Egypt  which  covers  the  face  of  the  earth ; 
and  to  desire  me  to  come  to  him  and  curse 
them,  in  hopes  that  he  may  then  he  able  to 
overcome  them  and  drive  them  away."  To 
this  God  made  answer,  "Thou  slialt  not 
go  with  them;  thou  slialt  not  curse  the 
people,  for  (hey  are  blessed." 

Not  daring  to  disobey  the  divine  command, 
Balaam  arose  early  in  the  morning,  and 
^ing  to  the  deputies,  dismissed  them,  .lay- 
ing, "  Be  gone  to  your  own  country,  for  ihu 
Lord  refuseth  to  give  me  leave  to  go  with 

The  deputies,  on  their  return  to  Moab, 
isrepresented  Balaam's  answer  to  the  king ; 
for,  instead  of  telUng  him  that  God  had 
refused  to  let  him  come,  they  told  him  that 
Balaam  himself  had  refused  to  come.  In 
consequence  of  this,  Balak,  suggesting  that 
either  the  number  and  quality  of  his  messen- 
gers did  not  answer  Balaam's  ambition,  or 
the  value  of  the  presents  his  covetousnesa, 
resolved,  if  possible,  to  remove  this  obstacle 
by  gratifying  both.  Ho  accordingly  de- 
spatched (he  chiefs  of  his  nobility  to  Balaam, 
sending  by  them  much  more  considerable 
presents  than  before,  and  at  the  same  time 
'lis  message  :  "  Let  nothing,"  said  he, 
hinder  thee  from  coming  to  me  ;  for  I 
will  promote  thee  to  very  great  honor,  and 
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give  thee  whatsoever  thou  slialt  a  k  if  thou 
wilt  but  come  and  eur^e  this  people 

Balaam  being  naturally  of  a  very  avan  | 
cious  di'.position  acceptt  1  the  presents  fee  m 
the  deputie**  but  evaded  coiuplj  ng  with 
thoir  request  by  assuring  them  that  he  durst  | 
not  on  any  account  wliatever  counteract 
the  dinne  will  Iloweier  in  order  to  amuse 
and  flitter  them  with  espectatitns  hedesired 
them  to  tarry  a  little  while  he  made  further 
inqume  of  the  L  rd  ind  if  be  thought 
pi  per  to  admit  his  going  he  would  readily 
atltnd  then 

The  ilmigbty  had  at  first  given  Balaam 


a  po  itue  answer  ini  it  was  certainlj  the 
h  sliest  di-flbedienoe  and  presumplion  to  at- 
Umpt  the  reveiBing  it  by  a  further  application. 
However  blmdLd  by  coietou  nu  b  and  ant- 
bitiou  ue  agaiQ  addressed  himself  to  Uod 
who  (piovolied  at  his  obstmaty  and  pre- 
sumption) was  pleased  to  gne  bin  this 
answer  It  the  men  sai  I  be  coi  e  to 
call  thee  r-e  up  and  gi  with  the  bit 
yet  the  woid  which  I  shall  say  uuto  tliLO 
that  «halt  thou  do 

I  With  this  pt.rn  is.  ion  B  lajm  aio  «  u  tl  e 
I  morning  an!  sadUing  his  a  s  s  t  f  iwaid 
with   tie   messengers  on   tbeir  journey   to 


^^^ 


Moab  On  the  road  he  was  met  by  an 
angel  with  a  drawn  sword  in  bip  han  I  whom 
thDugh  hep(.rcei\ed  not  his  a-ss  pbinly  «aw 
and  teing  startled  turned  iMie  in  order  K 
avilhim  With  some  diffl  ulty  Balaim 
Iwat  his  ass  into  the  roid  ag-im  soon  after 
which  the  in^el  placed  himself  in  a  narrow 
passage  between  two  walU  wbiih  eni-l  se  1  a 
vineyard  Tlie  i«s  who  wai  equally  startled 
as  before  not  knowing  bow  to  avoid  the 
annel  ran  agunst  one  of  the  wills  and 
crushed  Bilaam  s  toot  up  n  which  he  wis 
eo  privokcd  that  he  belt  bim  with  great 
SLVenty       ^-t  length  the  angel 


wa    pi        1  to  g.       I  ,  V 

s,«.cl    wb        po     1     d  w  h  h  a 

\L  a      n    nwnl         h      ft 

Wh        sa  d  h         b        Id 
th       I         1    ull       b        m      h  sc     1  ee 
tin  —     1  IB  1  ai  II 

bast  deserved  it  in  mocking  me  .  had  I  a 
sword  in  my  hand  I  would  kill  thee,"     Tlic 
replied,    "  Am    I  not  thine  ass.  upoD 


SLVentv       ^.t  length  the  angel  remov  (l   an  i   iss  repucu,        ^>.-    -   ■—   ■- 
Sbimself  m  a  plau.  so  very  narrow  thdtl  which  thou  hast  been  aecustomod 
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erer  since  I  was  thine ;  did  I  ever  serve  thee 
BO  hetbi-e  V  " 

While  Balaiun  was  tbus  conversing  with 
his  ass,  God  was  pleased  to  open  his  eyes, 
and  let  him  see  the  an^l  standing  in  the 
way,  with  a  na,ked  sword  in  his  hand.  Terri- 
fied at  so  unexpected  a  siglit,  Balaam  fell  on 
bis  face,  acknowledged  his  offence,  asked 
pardon  for  it,  and  ottered,  if  his  journey  was 
displeasing  k)  God,  immediately  to  return. 

That  his  journey  was  displeasing  to  the 
Almighty  he  certainEy  could  not  be  ignorant, 
because,  in  his  first  address,  God  had  ex- 
pressly interdicted  his  going.  He  was 
pleased,  however,  to  suffer  him  to  proceed, 
that  some  kind  of  advantage  might  be  rmsed 
oat  of  this  man's  wickedness,  and  to  make 
him,  who  was  hired  to  curse,  the  instrument 


the  road,  he  went  him^lf  to  receive  him  on 
the  conlines  of  bis  dominions  As  soon  as 
Balak  saw  him,  he  in  a  friendly  manner 
blamed  him  for  not  coming  at  his  first  send- 
ing, which  Balaaiu  excused  on  account  of 
the  restraint  that  had  been  laid  upon  him 
by  the  Almighty.  Balak  then  conducted 
him  to  his  capital,  wbci-e  he  that  day  pub- 
licly entertained  him  in  the  most  sumptuous 
manner;  and  the  next  morning  conducted 
him  to  the  high  places  consecrated  to  the 
idol  Baal,  whence  he  might  take  an  advan- 
tageous view  of  the  camp  of  tlie  Israelites, 

After  being  here  some  short  time,  Balaam 
ordered  seven  altars  to  be  erected,  and  sev- 
en oxen,  together  with  the  like  number  of 
rams,  to  be  prepared  for  sacrifice.  BalaauL, 
having  offered  an  ox  and  a  ram  on  each 
altar,  left  Balak  to  stand  by  the  sacrifices, 
while  himself  withdrew  at  some  distance  to 
consult  the  Lord.  On  his  return  he  ad- 
dressed the  king,  in  the  presence  of  the 
whole  company,  in  words  to  this  effect : 
"Thou  hast  cansed  me,  0  king,"  s^d  he, 
"  tfl  come  from  out  of  the  mountains  of  the 
east  to  curse  the  family  of  Jacob,  and  bid 
defiance  to  Israel.  But  how  shall  I  curse 
those  whom  God  hath  not  cursed  ?  and  how 
shall  I  defy  tliose  whom  the  Lord  hath  not 
defied  ■?  From  the  tops  of  the  rocks  I  see 
their  protector,  and  from  the  hills  I  behold 
him.  Behold,  this  people  shall  be  separated 
to  God,  and  distinguished  from  all  other 
people  in  reli^on,  laws,  and  course  of  life  : 
they  shall  not  be  reckoned  among  the  na- 
tions '     Ho  then  set  forth  the  great  pros- 


perity and  increase  of  the  Israelites,  and 
concluded  by  wishing  that  his  lot,  both  in  life 
and  in  death,  might  be  like  unto  theirs. 
"  Let  me  die,"  said  he,  "  the  death  of  the 
righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his." 

Balak,  alarmed  as  well  as  incensed  at 
these  words,  which  were  quite  contrary  to 
what  he  had  expected,  passionately  said  to 
Balaam,  "  What  hast  thou  done  ?  I  sent  for 
thee  to  curse  mine  enemies;  but,  instead 
thereof,  thou  hast  blessed  them."  Balaam 
excused  himself  by  urging  the  necessity  of 
his  instructions,  from  which,  he  said,  it  ivas 
not  in  his  power  at  that  time  to  make  the 
least  deviation. 

Not  discouraged  at  this  rebuff,  Balak, 
thinking  that  a  change  of  place  might  pro- 
duce a  change  of  fortune,  or  better  success, 
conducted  Balaam  to  the  top  of  Mount  Pis- 
gab,  in  order  to  tiy  whether  he  could  thence 
fulfil  his  wishes  by  cursing  the  Israelites. 

Balaam,  willing  to  please  the  king,  had 
seven  other  altars  erected  here,  and  a  bul- 
lock and  ram  offered  on  each.  As  soon  as 
the  sacrifices  were  ready  he  withdrew,  aa 
before,  to  consult  the  Lord,  from  whom  he 
j-eceived  fresh  instructions.  On  his  return 
to  Baiak  and  his  attendants,  the  king,  big 
with  expectation  of  the  result,  asked  what 
(he  Lord  had  spoken.  Balaam  answered  as 
follows:  "  Consider,"  said  be,  "  0  Balak, 
thou  son  of  Zippor,  consider  that  God,  who 
hath  already  blu^^sed  Israel,  and  forbidden 
me  to  curse  them,  is  not  like  a  man  that  he 
should  renounce  his  premise,  or  repent  of 
what  he  does.  Hath  he  premised,  and  shall 
lie  not  perform '!  or  hath  he  spoken,  and 
shall  he  not  make  it  good  'i  Behold,  I  have 
received  commission  to  bless,  and  he  hath 
blessed,  and  I  cannot  reverse  it.  He  doea 
not  appreve  of  afflictions  or  outrages  against 
the  posterity  of  Jacob,  nor  of  vexation  or 
trouble  against  the  posteiily  of  Israel.  The 
Lord  his  God  is  with  liim,  and  the  shout  of 
a  king  is  in  him.  God  hath  brought  them 
out  of  Egypt;  he  hath,  as  it  were,  the 
strength  of  a  unicorn.  Surely  no  en- 
chantment can  prevail  against  Jacob,  nor 
any  divination  agiiin.st  Israel  So  that,  con- 
sidering what  God  will  work  this  time  for 
the  deliverance  of  his  people,  all  the  world 
shall  wonder  and  say,  What  hath  God 
wrought,  who  hath  put  bis  people  out  of  the 
reach  of  fraud  or  foroe,  and  turned  the  in- 
tended curse  into  a  blessing !  And  to  show 
their  future  strength  and  success,  the  iwople 
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eliall  lise  up  as  a  gre  t  1  a  d  1  ft  them- 
selves up  as  a  jouHi^  1  on  They  I  all  not 
lie  down  until  b  eat  of  he  prey  and 
drink  of  the  bloo  1    f  hts   lain 

Ealak  waa  so  n  t  S  1  at  h  s  ^peech,  that, 
in  the  height  of  his  passion,  lie  forbade 
Balaam  eit&er  to  bless  or  curse ;  but  after 
his  tndin;nation  was  somewhat  abated  he 
changed  his  mind,  and  desired  him  to  make 
a  further  trial  at  another  place.  According- 
ly, Balaam  was  conducted  to  the  top  of 
Slount  Peor,  where  fresh  altars  were  raised 
and  fresh  sacrifices  offered ;  but  all  to  no 
purpose.  Balaam  well  knew  the  positive 
will  of  God  in  this  case  was  to  bless,  and  not 
to  curse.  Ho  did  not  therefore,  as  before, 
retire  for  further  instructions,  but,  casting 
his  eyes  on  the  tents  of  the  Israelites,  tho^ 
exclaimed :  "  How  goodly  are  thy  tents,  0 
Jacob,  and  thy  tabernacles,  0  Israel !  " 
He  then,  in  proper  and  signilicant  meta- 
pbors,  foretold  their  extent,  fertility,  and 
strengib,  and  that  "those  that  blessed  them 
should  be  blessed,  and  those  that  cursed 
them  should  be  cursed," 

Balak,  enraged  to  hear  Baalam,  whom  he 
had  sent  for  to  curse  the  Israelites,  thus 
three  times  successively  bless  them,  could  nc 
longer  contain  himself,  but,  clasping  his 
hands  together,  bade  him  haste  and  be  gone, 
since  by  his  folly,  he  bad  both  abused  Uod 
anddefrauded  himself.  "  I  thotight,"  said 
he,  "  to  have  pi-omoted  thee  to  great  honor, 
if  thou  hadst  answei^ed  my  desigu  in  curs- 
ing Israel ;  but  the  Lord  hath  hindered  thy 
preferment." 

Balaam,  in  excuse,  made  use  of  the  same 
arguments  he  bad  done  before,  namely,  that 
he  could  not  run  counter  to  the  divine  com- 
mands, but  must  speak  what  the  Lord  had 
put  into  his  mouth.  He  then,  in  expecta- 
uon  of  obtaining  some  reward  from  the  king. 
Dot  withstanding  he  had  not  answered  the 
purposes  for  which  he  was  sent,  offered  to 
advertise  blm  of  what  the  Israelites  woald 
do  to  his  people  in  subsequent  ages ;  which 
being  accepted  by  Balak,  he  prophesied  as 
fiillows :  "  That  a  star  should  come  forth 
from  Jacob,  and  a  rod  from  Israel ;  that  it 
Bhould  smite  the  chiefs  of  Jloab,  and  destroy 
the  children  of  Seth ;  that  Edora  should  fall 
nnder  its  power,  that  the  Amalekites  should 
be  totally  destroyed,  and  tie  Kenjtcs  made 
captives. " 

Having  said  this,  Balaam  lefl  the  king, 
but  without  receiving  any  reward,  as  he  had 


expected,  for  bis  predictions.  Vexed  at  this 
disappointment,  and  con^^idering  the  Israel- 
ites as  the  occasion  of  it,  he  determined  to 
wreak  his  vengeance  on  them.  He  knew 
that  their  prosperity  depended  on  their  strict 
observance  of  the  divine  laws,  and  that  thero 
was  no  way  to  bring  a,  curse  on  them  but 
by  seducing  tbom  itom  their  duty.  To  ac- 
complish, therefore,  his  wicked  design,  ha 
advised  both  the  Moabites  and  Midianites  to 
send  their  daughtei's  into  the  camp  of  the 
Israelites,  that  they  might  first  entice   the 

Eeople  into  lewdness,  and  then  into  idolatry ; 
y  doing  of  which  they  would  infi;Ilibly  he 
deprived  of  tliat  divine  assistance  that  had 
hitherto  protected  them. 

This  wicked  stratagem,  being  hi^hlj'  ai> 
proved  of  by  the  Moabites  and  Midianites, 
was  immediately  put  into  execution,  and  ia 
some  measure  attended  with  the  wished-for 
success  Many  of  the  Israelites  were  de- 
luded by  these  strange  women,  not  only  to 
commit  whoredom  with  them,  but  also  idol»- 
tiy,  by  assisting  at  their  sacrifices,  and 
worshipping  their  gods,  even  their  god  fiaal- 
peor 

These  offences  were  highly  displeasing  to 
God,  who.  as  a  punishment  on  the  people, 
commanded  Moses  to  take  the  chiefs  of  those 
who  had  worshipped  Baal-peor,  and  hang 
them  up  in  the  sight  of  the  people,  without 
paying  respect  either  to  friendship  or  kindred. 
Thic  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  number 
that  suffered  was  about  one  thousand.  But 
the  divine  justice  did  not  stop  here,  for  thosa 
who  had  committed  whoredom  were  visited 
with  a  dreadfiil  plague,  which  in  a  short  time 
caiTied  off  no  less  than  twenty-four  thousand 
persons 

These  severe  punishments  opened  the  eyes 
of  the  sinful  Israelites,  who  as.=embled  at  the 
door  of  the  tabernaole  and  with  the  moit 
expressive  sen=e  of  affliction  bewailed  their 
folly  and  wickedness  in  suffering  themsehea 
to  hive  been  deluded  by  a  strange  peopis 
who  were  their  mortal  enemies 

Wlule  the  whole  congregation  weie  thus 
situated  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  tht-y 
were  surpn^  with  aa  inatjince  of  the  nijst 
unparalleled  boldneas  and  dtpriMty  in  one 
of  the  chieffe  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  named 
Zimn,  who,  in  the  sight  ot  Moses  and  al>  the 
people,  brought  with  him  a  young  Midiau- 
itish  princess,  named  Cozbi,  into  the  camp, 
and,  with  all  the  actions  of  gallantry,  eoQ. 
ducted  her  to  his  tent. 
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This  impious  as  well  as  insolent  behavior 
particularly  engaged  the  attention  of  Phia- 
eas.  the  £ou  of  Eleazar  the  high-priest,  who, 
fired  with  a  just  indignation,  suddenly  arose, 
and  taking  a  javelin  in  bis  bund,  ran  to 
Ziinri's  tent,  and  put  a  period  to  their  lives, 
by  running  them  both  tlirough  (he  body  at 
the  same  instant. 

After  this  zealous  act  of  Phineas  the 
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to  the  catrip,  where  they  wore  met  by  Moses,  j 
Eleazar  the  high  priest,  and  all  the  elders  of  I 

*  It  is  cyidciil,  from  this  cireumBlnncc,  ihal  if 
Bnlanm  <titl  return  to  hia  own  country  when  he 
kti  Balak,  be  ilid  not  continue  long  there ;  but  it 


the  diUl'rent  tribes,  who  congratulated  then, 
on  tlie  occasion,  and  the  people  testified  their 
joy  liy  the  loudest  acclimations. 

But  when  Jloses  saw  the  women  captives, 
remembering  what  damage  they  bad  done  by 
allming  the  Israelites  into  iilolaby,  he  thougiit 
it  utisate  tliat  thuir  lives  should  be  span.'d. 
Ho  therefore  ordered  tliat  all  those  who  hai? 
ever  known  man,  together  w'^th  all  tlie  mtdc 
children,  should  be  put  to  the  sword,  and  none 
but  vffgins  bo  saved  alive.  Tliaso  oniors 
were  aeooiillngly  executed,  and  (as  a  piiiof 
of  the  im[«rtauco  of  the  victory)  the  number 
of  virgin  captives  amounted  to  two  and  tliirty 
thou.-mnd. 

After  this  Moses  gave  orders  that  the 
conquerors  siiould  abide  seven  days  without 
the  eamp,  and  that  both  the  soldiers  and 
spoils  slioidd  pass  through  the  ceremonies  of 
a  k';^il  purification. 

IVben  the  time  of  purification  was  oxpiivd, 
Moses,  by  the  eoaimaud  of  God,  took  an  ac- 
count of  the  whole  booty  tliat  bad  liCL'n  taki.n 
from  the  Jlldianites  Tb'a  he  ibvidod  iiro 
two  equal  parts,  one  of  which  he  giive  In  (ii  i 
soldieis  who  liad  taken  it,  and  tho  oOrt  Ijnit 
to  the  rest  of  the  people  who  staid  iii  lii'iuo. 
Out  of  the  division  given  to  the  soli!ii.'i;)  lu; 
ordered  a  Sve  imndredth  part  to  bi^  |'ui-.l  ;is 
a  trilmie  to  Eleazar  the  bigb-piie^^t,  a.s  a 
heave  ottering  to  the  Lord ;  and  out  of  tJie 
other  part  allotted  to  the  people,  a  fiftieth, 
iiotii  of  peisous  aiid  beasts,  to  be  given  to  the 

The  plunder  of  f/attlo  and  flocks  consisted 
of  (iTU.riUO  sheep,  T:i,000  oxen,  and  G1,(.K>0 
a.^es,  beiides  a  great  quantity  of  rich  goods 
and  oiuaHtents.  And.  what  makes  the  victory 
stiil  more  miraculous  is,  that  not  one  niau 
among  the  Israelites  was  slain  in  the  battle, 

I  as  appeared  from  tlie  report  afterward  made 
on  a  general  muster  of  the  whole  that  went 

I  out  to  wiir. 

I  The  i>ia(-ers  of  the  army  were  sensible 
that,  in  saving  the  Slidianilifli  women, 
tliey  had  committed  a  great  transgresr-ion. 
They  thereftire  presented  a  prodigious  quaa- 
tity  of  jewels,  and  other  rich  spoils,  botli  as 
an  expiatory  ofii'ring  to  atone  for  their 
otfenee,  and  in  gratituile  to  God's  goodness 
for  having  given  tbem  so  great  and  signal  a 

The  Israeiites  were  now  '  '        ' 


ia  mucli  more  probable  that  lia  dptct  did  return, 
but  ilBTlt  with  the  princes  of  Midian,  in  order  14 
give  them  coatisel. 
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all  that  part  of  the  country  which  lay  on  the 
east  Mile  of  the  rirer  Jordan.  It  mas  a  very 
fertile  spot,  and  stored  with  good  pasturage, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  tribes  of  Reu- 
ben and  Uad,  together  with  the  half-tribe  of 
Manasseh,  rec[ueated  of  Moses  that  thej  might 
be  permitted  to  settle  there,  it  being  pai^ 
ticularly  commodious  for  the  feeding  of  their 
flocks  and  cattle. 

Moses,  thinking  this  request  aros«  from 
their  pusillanimity,  and  that  they  were  deaii^ 
ons  of  continuing  in  a  country  ready  gained, 
and  thereby  avoid  ^ving  their  assistance  in 
fiirther  conquests,  was  exceeding  angry,  and 
blaiued  them  for  offering  a  proposal  so  dis- 
coui-a^ng  to  the  rest  of  the  tribes.  They 
told  h"ra  they  had  no  other  reason  for  wisli- 
ing  to  continue  where  they  were  than  what 
they  had  already  advanced,  and  that  thougii 
they  were  desirous  of  settling  there  with  their 
fiiinilies,  yet  they  vriahed  not  to  decline  the 
Gitiguea  of  war.  They  promised,  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  that  a  quota  should  go  with 
the  array  into  the  land  of  Caoaan,  and  con- 
tribute all  the  assistance  they  were  able  in 
reducing  that  country  which  had  been  so  long  j 
piomisod,  and  that  when  these  matters  were  ' 
accomplished,  and  uot  till  then,  would  thoy  i 
desire  to  return  to  their  families  in  the  pUiin:^ 
of  Moab.  On  this  reason,  and  on  these 
promises,  Moses  told  them  thou^  request 
flhouhi  be  granted. 

As  the  Israelites  were  now  in  the  neighlwr- 
hood  of  Caniau,  and  the  time  very  near 
of  their  entering  that  countiy  to  take  jjos- 
Sesstou  of  it,  Moses  called  a  general 
assembly  of  the  people,  to  whom  he  enumer- 
ated the  several  stations  and  removes  they 
had  made  from  the  time  of  their  leaving  the 
knd  of  Goshon  in  Egypt,  till  their  arrival 
in  the  plains  of  Moab.  He  then,  by  the 
direction  of  God,  pointeil  out  the  limits  of  \ 
wliat^they  were  to  couquer,  and  appointed 
the  distribution  of  the  whole  among  the  dif- 
ferent tribes  to  be  by  lot,  assigning  the 
chief  management  of  it  to  Eleazar  the  high- 
priest,  and  Joshua,  the  general  of  his  army. 

In  the  division  of  the  country,  IMosea  as- 
Kgned  forty-eight  eiiies,  together  with  their 
suburbs,  to  be  inhabited  by  the  Levifes,  and 
witha!  ordered,  that  siiof  them  should  be  made 
cities  of  refuge,  whither  the  innocent  man-  \ 
sLiyer  who  had  killed  his  neighbor  by  chance,  ■ 
m'ght  betake  himself,  and  where  he  should  re- 
main in  safety  til]  the  death  of  the  high-priest, 
when  he   was  at  full  liberty  to  go  where  he 


pleased  with  equal  safety  as  when  in  the  city 
of  reSige.  At  the  same  time,  Jloses  made  all 
proper  provision  that  the  wilf'il  murderer 
should  certainly  be  put  to  death.  But  in 
this,  and  all  other  capital  cases,  he  made 
it  a  law  that  noj^e  should  he  convicted  upon 
the  evidence  of  any  single  person.  A  law 
was  likewise  made,  that  ei-ery  daughter  who 
should  possess  an  inheritance  in  any  tribe  of 
the  children  of  Israel  should  be  miUTiod  to 
one  of  the  tribes  of  his  fatbei',  that  so  the 
Israelites  mi^ht  every  one  enjoy  the  in- 
heritance of  nis  father,  and  the  inheritance 
not  to  be  transferred  to  another  tiibe,  Tliis 
was  grounded  on  a  law  made  before,  which 
empowered  daughters  to  inherit  laud  where 
the  heirs  male  should  be  deficient ;  and  waa 
the  case  of  the  daughters  of  Zclophehad  (a 
descendant  of  Manasseh,  the  son  of  Joseph), 
who,  by  th:s  additional  law,  were  required 
to  many  within  the  family  of  their  father's 

The  forty  years'  travels  of  the  Israelites 
being  now  nearly  expired,  Moses,  consider- 
ing that  the  then  generation  were  either 
sprung  up  since  the  law  was  given  at  Mount 
Sinai,  or  too  young  to  remember  and  under- 
stand it,  thought  proper  to  repeat  the  whole 
to  them,  that  they  might  not  be  deficient  in 
perfonuiug  those  duties  so  religiously  en- 
joined. Accordingly,  on  the  first  day  of 
the  eleventh  montli,  and  in  the  fortieth  year 
from  their  departure  out  of  Egypt  (being 
then  encamped  on  the  plains  of  Moab,  by 
the  banks  of  the  river  Jordan)  Moses  called 
all  the  people  together,  to  whom  he  briufly 
related  all  that  had  befallen  tlieir  fathers 
since  the  time  of  their  leaving  Kgjpt;  the 
gracious  dealings  of  God  with  them ;  tlieir 
continual  murmurings  and  rebellions  against 
him ;  and  the  many  severe  judgments  that 
followed  thereupon,  even  to  his  own  exclusion 
&om  the  premised  land.  He  then  gave  ihein 
a  summary  of  all  the  laws  which  the  divine 
goodness  bad  calculated  for  their  happiness ; 
and,  after  repeating  the  decalogue  almost 
wiird  for  word,  he  reminded  them  of  the 
solemn  and  dreadful  manner  in  which  it  was 
delivered  from  Mount  Sinai,  and  of  the  mani- 
fold obligations  they  lay  under  to  a  strict 
observance  of  it.  He  encouraged  them  to 
be  faithful  to  God.  by  assuring  them,  that, 
if  they  kept  his  commandments,  they  should 
not  fail  of  having  innumerable  btessinga 
heaped  on  them ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
threatened  tfaem  with  all  manner  of  calami- 
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tafhydpa         fn    hem      H        n  to    tliHr    fu'ure   ci^ndui-t   in    tho   hnil    ol 

nhen  Lcdnwli  CaDOJii  di  1  Mo=ei  not  onlydtlnci  Ir  tli« 

c    enan   w  hefh       binilwb  pLople   by   word   of    iiioutli     1  ut    liki.wi  o 

ttod  a     1  un    H    eb      on  manl  d        mo  ordered  them  to  be  wnlten  in  j  boi  k   nliicli 

poc    n    on     e    noun  a  n    of  tr  nz  n    nd  he  committed  to  the  cai  e  and  custody  of  tbe 

El     *  bey  nd  Jorda     bo      g&  on  s    h  as  Le\ite=  who  by  trod  a  app<  intmeiit  laid  it 
obs     ed      e        en  nt  an       u  aes  on  h  %e  i  up  on  the  hide  of  the  ark   thcie  lo  remain  a 

who  broke  it .  and  to  erect  an  altar  there,  on  witness  against  the  people  should  they  afte^ 

which  should  be  written,  in  lemble  charactei-s,  ward  rebel. 

the  terms  and  conditions  of  tlie  covenant.  Such  was  the  earo  and  cnncom  of  Moi;os 

Tiioso,  and  .levi^ml  other  Jii-wtu)t)<rolLitivfi  f,)r   ihu   future   welfare  of  il,e   people:    and 


that  they 
deiotion 
which  he  not 


likewi'-e 


r  want  a  proper  fund  of 
nip>ael  a  =ong  or  poem 
I  Ij  itpeattd  Iffl  thei 


lie   elders  that  ihey  should  all 


learn  by  heart  In  thu 
m  a  very  eligant  manner,  the  many  uenefits 
which  God  hid  bestowed  on  his  people ;  their 
ingratitude   and  forgcttulness  of  hint,    the 


•  These  two  mountains  (of  which  we  give  a 
beautiful  and  correct  representation,  p.  336),  are 
BO  near  each  other,  that  they  are  only  aopnrated 
br  a  valley  of  about  two  handred  pa'-ea  vido,  in 
which  is  situated  the  town  of  Shechem.  They 
arc  much  alike  in  length,  hei|;Iit,  and  form  :  their 
figure  is  semicircular,  and  on  the  side  of  She- 


puni>:hmen(  wherewith  he  hid  afflicte  1  them  , 
and  the  ihreits  of  grtiter  jud;;mcnt'i  if  they 
per^hted  in  proMking  him  by  a  rcpeiiii^n 
ot  their  follies  The  whole  of  tin"  I>e  luiiful 
song  runs  frcm  the  first  vei^e  of  'he  ehiitj 
second  chapter  of  Deuteronomy  to  the  fortj 
thiiTl. 

The  time  was  now  near  at  hand  when  a 


ehem  they  are  so  sleep  ihal  there  is  noi  !lu'  lvn*t 
shelving ;  Ihey  are  at  most  ulioiit  half  u  Iciigne  in 
Icnjjtli.  But  noiwithslandiuB;  they  arc  so  much 
alike  in  the  particulars  menlioncd,  ihev  are  very 
di^rent  in  one  instance ;  namely,  Ehnl  is  desolule 
and  barren,  whereas  Gerizim  is  beautiful  and 
fruitful. 
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period  wi?  to  hf  put  to  Closes  earthly 
poregnii  Wiotis  The  V'niiglitj  bad  before 
totil  tiiiii  that  he  s'lnuld  tint  conduct  the 
peoplf,  into  the  proim'iL.d  land  hecau  e  of  liif 
ciTor  at  the  witen  of  ^[eiibjh  he  therefijre 
now  cemm  iiultd  hira  to  ^  up  to  the  moun 
taiiLi  of  \baiiiti  *  and  there  tate  a  view  of 
th(,  hnd  of  Cinojn  which  ht  had  proiai'*d 
to  h  *  forefithcis  Abrahim  laaae  and 
JaiLoh,  and  fnrthLr  told  hitn  thtt  after  )ie 
ha  1  so  doni,  he  should  dio  tlieie  as  his 
brother  An  on  hid  done  on  Mount  Hor 


Moses  humbly  «ubmitted  to  the  wili  of  the 
iliiii^hty  and  a»  a  necessary  piejuration  to 
the  execution  uf  this  k--t  coiumand  touk  a 
y^Ieran  farewell  of  the  poople  Wstowm'  a 
puiphetie  bitting  on  eaih  tnU,  iii  iiko 
niiniici  as  Jicoli  liad  done  a  short  time  pre- 
vious to  liH  death 

The  Almighty  bad  be  fore  appointed 
Joshua  to  Huiteed  "\Io-os  ra  hi's  coinuii!,--ion , 
ind  to  picTcnt  any  diaputos  after  his  death, 
Muses  trst  1  iid  hn  own  hands  upon  JohIiuu 
and  ttien  pie^enk  1  bnn  I'  1  h  uar  the  hi  b- 


pne't  who  in  a  solemn  form  of  ■idnu'Mon  infill uitions  iiKtne  to  his  office    and  one 

and  in  the  pre-ence  of  all  the  peopU  accept  wore  e&peci'diy  which  conecined  his  consult 

ed  him  as  1l  idr  r  and  general  of  the  lanei  ing  (jod  by  way  of  Unni  and  Thumniini  t 

ites,  after  which  Muses  gave  Joshua  »i»'uio  on  nutters  of  enieigeney 


aail,  tlicrcforo   i 


*  properlv  denote  tiio  ti 


Aot  fir  Irani  Nobb 

LB  Btth  poor  "hich  wiis  prolmhiv  vo  oalkJ  from 
-le  deilvol  that  aamo  «or  liipptil  h\  the  Sloab- 


•  Thee  mountains  weie  situitral  n 

try  of  the  Monbites,  between  the  two  n'. . 

arid  Jurdiin    nnd  CQinmandeil  a  raodt  i\tcnsna  1 1 

pro  picc  of  the  innd  uf  Canaan      Oae  pnrt  of    i 

theiie  DiounEams  was  didtinguiahed  bj  the  name   i 

of  Ncbo  Its  appears  from  DcaC  x-uiii   49  but  if  I 

we  compar     this  nith  1)  lit    xwiv    1    na  ahull    exile»   nere    net  on  iluir  i   Iiirn    1i    la    B  lulon 

And  tliat  helio  and  I'isgali  were  one  and  ihe  siiaiu    hj  a  qncstiuii  whiih  they  linil  no  data  I  jr  nn 

moaatain     If    thircliire   there  was  any  diattiic     Ewenn^  thc\  agreed  (o  postpone  the  satllemeat 

tion  between  the  names  it  was  pculHibh  tbi&  that   of   tlie  ili&icuitt    till   there  '.hould  n-<e  up      a 

the  top  of  tiie  mountain  was  more  pecubarly   I*riuat  mlh  Unm  and  Thummim     (r?r   n    63 , 

«alli!dFa^b,nhitbsitmfle3IU(^'u(£ui:niis<  uf>,  llfeb    vn   66)      The  inquiry,  what  those  Untn 


n  thi  Tcxvi 
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Having  ndjusted  these  matters,  Moses,  in 
conformity  to  the  divine  commitnd,  retired 
to  Pisgah,  the  most  elevated  situation  on 
Mount  Nebo,  directly  opposite  to  Jericho, 
whence  he  ini<;lit  talie  a  full  view  of  the 
country,  which  Uod  had  promised  to  Abra- 
ham's p>:^tcrity.  At  this  time  he  was  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years  of  age,  notwith- 
standing which,  his  natural  strength  and 
vigor  were  not  abated,  nor  had  his  eyesight 
in  the  least  fiiiled  hira.  He  was,  therefore, 
able  to  survey  the  beauteous  prospect  which 
the  delightftil  plains  of  Jericho,  and  the  tiiir 
cliffs  bimI  lofly  cedars  of  Lebanon,  afferded 
him  ;  and  having  done  this  for  some  time,  he  | 
at  length  resigaed  hia  soul  into  the  hands  of  i 


seraphim,  who  were  waiting  to  convoy  it  to  & 
more  happy  Canaan  than  that  which  he  bad 
beeu  surveying. 

The  Almiglity  was  pleased  to  pay  the 
funeral  honors  to  the  remains  of  this  great 
prophet  himself,  by  burying  him  in  a  valley 
in  the  land  of  Moab  opposite  to  Bctb-Peor, 
and  that  in  so  secret  a  manner,  that  the  place 
of  his  interment  was  never  yet  discovered. 
■  Thus  died  the  illustrious  and  pious  3!oses, 
the  most  eminent  servant  of  Gfod,  and  the 
groat  conductor  of  his  chosen  people,  who, 
as  soon  as  they  knew  of  his  death,  lamented 
the  loss  of  him  with  the  greatest  solemnity, 
weepio"  and  mourning  for  him  in  the  plains 
of  Moab  fur  thirty  days. 


CHAPTER     XU. 
JOSHUA   BECOMES  LE.4.DEK.  —  CONQUEST    OP   CANAAN. 


On  the  death  of  Moses,  Joshua,  being 
appointed  to  succeed  him  in  the  government 
of  the  Israelites,  was  installed  into  the  kinglv 
office  by  Eleaatr,  the  high-priest,  and  with 
the  universal  approbation  of  the  people.  To 
eneouragc  him  )ii  the  great  work  he  had  to 
undertake,  the  Almighty  expressly  command- 
ed him  (as  he  had  done  hi:^  seiTant  Moses) 
to  lead  the  people  over  the  Jordan,  telling 
him  that  every  phce  on  which  they  should 
tread  should  be  tlieir  own,  and  that  no  man 
should  be  able  to  stand  against  him  :  that  in 
like  maimer  as  be  had  been  with  Moses,  so 
he  would  be  with  lum,  and  that  he  might  be 
assured  he  would  never  forsake  hun. 


and  Tliummim  thcmsolves  were,  seems  likely  to 
wait  an  long  for  n  tinnl  .inil  s^itisfvin)!:  answer. 
On  everv  side  wc  meet  with  contessions  of  ignor- 
ance, 'riiu  stnrtin^paint  of  anch  an  inqnity 
must  1«  from  ihe  words  which  the  A.  V.  has 
let^  nntriinsloted.  In  Urim,  Hebrew  Beholurs, 
with  hiinJIy  an  exception,  Imve  suen  the  plnr.il 
of  ur  (=  lifiht,  or  fite).  The  T.VV.  transralora, 
bowQver,  appear  to  hare  had  rfnsons  which  led 
them  lu  another  tondcring.  The  literal  English 
eqnivulent  would  ol  ranree  he  "  lighlEi ;  "  bnt  Ihe 
ren(loriii;js  in  the  LXX.  and  Vulg;.  indicnl  , 
leasl,  n  traditional  belief  among  the  Jews  that  the 

5 land  fonn  did  not  involve  nnmerieal  plurality. 
"luimmim.  —  Here  also  there  is  almost  a  wmsmiii! 
■s  to  the  derivation  from  lAia  (  =  perfection,  com- 
plelenes))).     What  has  been  said  as  lo  the  plural 


these  divine  assurances, 
Joshua  ordered  the  officers  to  proclaim 
throughout  the  camp,*  that  within  a  few 
days  they  should  pass  the  Jordan,  in  order 
to  possess  the  land  which  the  Almighty  had 
promised  them,  and  that  therefore  they  sliould 
provide  themselves  with  proper  necer^aries  on 
the  occasion.  He  then  called  together  the 
lendersof  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  and 
the  half-tribe  of  Manusseh,  whom  be  runiind- 
ed  of  the  promises  they  had  made  to  JJIoscs, 
and  entreated  them,  not  only  for  his  sake, 
but  also  for  their  own,  to  fulfil  their  engage- 
ments. They  faithfully  promised  to  comply 
with   his  request,    and  that  they  would  M 


applies  here  also.  "Lifjht  ami  I'erfec 
iild  prohalily  be  the  best  ELijrlisli  i^ijuiva- 
le  mere  phrase,  as  such,  leavis  it  there- 


taken  together  might  be  referred  to  two  distinet 
objevts,  or  tu  onu  and  the  same  ohui-t.  lu  DenC 
xxxiii.  8,  we  hni-e  Beparatcty,  "  Thy  Thnmniiin 
and  thy  Urim,"  the  first  order  bcinj;  inverted. 
Crim  is  fonnil  alone  in  Num.  xxvii.  21 ;  1  Sara. 
xxviii.  6;  Thummim  never  by  itacM.  ~  Bib.  Dic- 
tiOFtajy.  A,  B. 

•  S"  KofFnvinq  (p.  227).  — The  costume  ia 
EfrypKvSyrian  —  that  is  Epyptian,  with  snch 
modifieationf  as  the  Svrians  appear  to  have  giren 
it  in  ailoptinir  it  from  the  E^'Vptians,  It  hai 
been  very  tiuvfully  studied. 
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equally  obedient  to  liini  as  they  bad  bet 
hia  predecessor. 

Opposite  to  Joahua'a  camp  stood  the  city 
of  Jericho,  which  of  course  must  be  the  first 
place  he  would  have  to  attack  after  passing 
the  river  Jordan.  As  a  necessary  precaution, 
he  sent  two  spies  to  take  a  view  of  the 
strength  and  situation  of  that  city,  and  to 
learn  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants. 
Tliey  accordingly  entered  Jericho,  and  being 
considered  as  strangers  come  thither  to  grati- 
fy thoir  curiosity,  were  permitted  to  perambu- 
late the  stceefs  without  the  least  molestation. 
On  the  close  of  the  day  they  took  up  their 
residence  in  the  house  of  a  woman  named 
Rahab,  where,  after  refreshing  themselves, 
they  retired  to  rest. 

In  the  mean  time,  information  had  been 
given  the  king  that  there  weie  two  spies  in 
the  city,  and  that  they  had  concealed  them- 
selves in  the  house  of  Raliab-  On  this  tlie 
king  immediately  de'iputched  proper  officers 
ta  seize  them ;  but  Kahab  (who  had  been 
preriouslj  iufonned  of  it),  before  their  arrival, 
had  secreted  the  two  spies  under  some  stalks 
of  flax  on  the  roof  of  the  house. 

When  tliB  messengers  ariived  and  related 
their  business,  Rahab  told  them  there  had 
been  such  people  at  her  house,  but  she 
knew  not  wlio  tliey  were,  nor  whence  they 
came  ;  that  a  short  time  after  dark,  and  before 
the  gates  of  the  city  wcj'e  shut,  they  departed  ; 
and,  as  they  could  not  have  got  far,  it  would 
be  no  difficult  matter  to  overtake  them.  The 
messengers,  believing  RahaVs  story,  left  her, 
and  immediately  set  out  in  pursuit  of  the 

As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  Rahab  uncov- 
ered her  guests,  told  them  what  had  passed, 
and  pointed  out  the  gi'cat  danger  to  which 
she  mid  esposcd  herself  and  fiimily  for  theij 
protection.  In  return  for  this  kindness,  she 
exacted  from  them  an  oath,  that  when  the 
city  should  be  invested  by  the  Hebrews, 
they  should  preserve  her  and  her  relations 
fi-om  the  general  destruction.  To  effect  this, 
they  told  her,  when  she  found  the  city  at- 
tacked, to  shut  herself  up  with  her  family  in 
her  house,  and  tliat,  in  oi'der  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  rest,  she  must  hang  a.  scarlet 
thread  to  the  door,  which  signal  shDuld  l)e 
communicated  to  the  general,  who  would,  no 
doubt,  g^ve  such  directions  as  to  secure  her 
from  all  danger.  This  being  agreed  on,  Ra- 
hab, for  the  better  security  of  her  guests, 
let   them  down  into   the  street  by  a  rope 


fattened  to  the  window  so  that  they  made 
their  B'-eipe  unper  eived  She  advistd  tliem 
immedutely  to  fly  to  the  mountain'!  and 
there  conu,\l  themseUea  for  three  dajs,  in 
whi(.h  time  the  messengers,  hnding  their 
endeavors  inefilctual,  would  ichnquisli  the 

The  two  ipies  took  Rahab's  odMce  and 
the  consequences  turned  out  as  alie  tud  pro- 
dieted;  for,  after  two  days'  search,  the  mes- 
sengers, despairing  of  success,  gave  over  the 
pursuit  and  returned  to  Jericho.  At  the 
close  of  the  third  day  the  two  spies  left  the 
mountains,  crossed  the  Jordan,  and  airiving 
safe  at  the  camp  of  Joshua,  gave  him  a 
faithful  account  of  their  es])edil ion  ;  adding, 
that  fur  certain  the  Lord  had  delivered  the 
country  into  their  hands,  for  tlie  people  were 
quite  dispiiited  at  the  name  of  the  Israelites. 

Pleased  with  tliis  intelligence,  Joshua, 
early  the  uest  morning,  left  Shittim,  and 
conducted  his  army  within  a  small  distance 
of  the  place  where  it  was  intended  they  should 
ei-oss  the  river  Jordan.  Hero  he  commu- 
nicated to  every  tribe  the  order  to  be  observed 
in  their  mai-ch.  He  told  them  that  whea 
they  saw  the  ark  of  the  Loid  carried  by  the 
priests,  the  whole  army  should  then  move 
jind  follow  it,  that  tliey  niight  know  the  way 
by  which  they  were  to  go ;  and  (hat  they 
should  leave  a  space  of  two  fhousaud  cubits 
betweu  them  and  the  ark.  That  when  the 
priests  were  got  into  the  middle  of  the  ehnii.- 
nel,  they  should  there  stand  still  till  the- 
whole  multitude  were  got  safe  on  the  oppo- 
site shore  ;  and,  to  prepare  themselves  pn>p- 
erly  for  this  remarkable  passage,  they  were 
all  enjoined  to  sanctify  themselves,  by  wash- 
ing their  clothes,  avoiding  all  impurities,  and 
abstaining  from  matrimonial  intercoui':-G  the 
preceding  night.  He  also,  by  the  dii-ection 
of  the  Almighty,  appointed  twelve  rnoii  (one 
out  of  each  tribe)  to  choose  twelve  stones 
from  the  middle  of  the  river  where  the  priests 
were  to  stand  with  the  ark,  and  there  to  set 
them  up  (that  tliey  might  be  seen  from  each 
side  of  the  river  when  the  waters  were 
abated)  as  a  monument  of  this  great  miracle  ; 
and  to  take  twelve  others  with  them  to  be 
erected  on  the  laml  for  tlie  like  purpose. 

Having  given  these  noeessoiy  orders,  early 
the  next  morning,  which  was  the  tenth  day 
of  the  first  month,  the  whole  army  proceeded 
on  their  march.  The  priests  witli  the  ark 
went  first ;  and  as  soon  as  they  touched  the 
'  with  their  feet,  the  rapidity  of  the 
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Btrcpm  aliaterl  ;  tlie  wators  above  went  back, 
and  mse  on  lioiips  for  a  coLiyderable  distante, 
while  those  below  c-ontJnned  their  course  the 
contrary  way,  so  that  tliere  was  a  passage 
opeDcd  of  about  sixteen  miles  fitr  the  Israel- 
ites to  pass.  The  priests  stood  with  the  ark 
in  the  mid  le  of  e  c  a  n  I  I  he  w  e 
multitude  L  d  got  on  the  her  de 
having  rai  e  twe    e     ones  a.    J    hua 

bad  coram        d     h  v  I  f     he  bed  of    ho 
river,  on  wh   h    he  wa  era  d     e  y  rt, 

turned,  and    sun  e     h     n   u 


The  Israelites,  having  by  this  iiiii-aculous 
passage  gained  the  plains  of  Jericno,  en- 
camped in  a  place  afterwards  colled  Oil'gal,* 
whore  Jasliua  erected  the  twelve  stoucs, 
wliiuh  had  been  brought  from  the  Joixkn,  as 
a  mouuiuent  to  posterity  of  the  Almiirhty'f'it; 
„ 


Tha  e 
t  i 


y      he   peo 


asiiis  n^  them  o  pas. 
-  '-aye  en    I 
he  adj  een 


ng  ft 


f 


lie  Jordan)  an  I  h    kngsoftleC    aan 
(who  iuhab  od    h  ae  pa-ts  Des  s 

heard  of  it,  their  hcdtta  sunk  for  fear,  and 
their  courage  failed  them. 

Soon  after  Joshua  had  encamped  his  army,  1 
God  commanded  the   -■'-    -''  ~' '-'-- 


f 


on]  from  off  yo     whe    f 


dh  . 


ho 


(which  had  been  neglected  for  almost  forty 
years)  to  be  renewed,  that  the  people  might 
be  properly  qualified  to  partake  of  the  i 
ensumg  passover.f  Tiiis  order  being  obeyed,  ' 
the  Lord  said  unto  Joshua,  "  This  day  have 
I  rolled  away  the  reproach  of  Egypt  [i. 


rtij,]  un.o  this  day. 

I  As  the  Israelites  were  now  arrivofl  in  a 
I  country  where  there  was  a  sufficiency  of  com 
.  for  unleavened  broad,  God  insisted  upon  tlio 
I  observance  of  his  ordinances,  and  resolved 

that  all  things  shonld  now  go  in  a  regular 
jWay.  He  therefore  ceased  to  supply  thcni 
I  any  longer  with  manna,  but  left  them  for  the 

future  to  enjoy  the  products  of  the  promised 

■nheritanee. 


"  This  place  received  its  name  from  the  rite 
d  circunici.sion,  ivlvich  had  beuii  Ion;;  disused, 
bein^  here  renfwed.  It  lav  ahout  two  miles  to 
the  uortli-OHSt  of  .lerielio,  sail,  in  llie  tiitio  of  St. 
Jeronie,  was  greatly  vuaeraied  bj  Che  inhabitants. 


f  This  was  the  third  time  of  tlieir  pelobratin" 
lat  festival.    Tho  first  was  at  their  dopariiini  oiil 
•  ■'-■- 'ng  the 
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Josliua,  previous  to  his  marching  his  army 
■gainst  Jericho,  went  from  the  camp  alone, 
in  order  to  reconnoitre  the  eity.  anil  to  dis- 
cover which  would  be  the  most  advantageous 
way  of  approaching  it.  While  he  was 
making  hia  observations,  on  a  sudden  there 
appeared  before  hitn  a  persou  resembling  a 
man,  bat  with  a  lustre  in  his  face  that 
indicated  he  was  more  than  mortal.  In  his 
hand  he  held  a  flaming  sword,  and  his  whole 
appearance  far  sarpai-sed  any  thing  of  human 
nature.  Undaunted  at  this  unusual  sight, 
Joshua  advanced  toward  him,  and  demand- 
ing of  what  party  he  was,  the  vision  replied, 
of  the  host  of  the  Lord,*  of  which  he  was 
captain  and  guardian.  On  this  answer, 
Joshua  iintncdiately  threw  himself  prostrate 
on  thj  ground,  when  the  vision,  after  order- 
ing him  to  loose  the  sandals  from  his  feet, 
proceeded  to  instruct  hira  in  what  manner 
be  would  have  the  siege  carried  on,  that  the 
Canaanites  might  see  it  was  not  the  arm  of 
flush  alone  by  which  thej  would  be  defeated. 
The  instructions  Joshua  received  were  these  : 
that  tor  gis  successive  days  the  whole  army 
should  march  round  the  eity,  with  seven 
priests  i>efore  the  ark,  having  in  their  hands 
truutpoti  rnadi,  of  rams  horns  Thjt  on  the 
seventh  dav  aftoi  the  army  h^d  gone  round 
the  uty  atien  tiiMLS  upm  signa.!  ^"cn  thi, 
pile  s  WLn.  to  bhw  thur  trumpets  aa  loud 
d-  po    [hJL    \a  1  the  p  ople  on  a  sudden  to 

*  It      rl  I  )f  the  hest  pommenlators 

I  In    that  the  [  er<iti  here 

il  u  Lord  i   host    w  is  no 

iiLBaLUpi-r  from  God  who 

DLr  to  appuir  to  Joshua, 

1  1  lireel  him 

I  til      111  of  palmireea"  (Dent 

\t\  I  j)  di.r»L8  all  IIS  iinportanra  fi\ini  history 
lliui  (inoivonli  a  iniaerablc  village  conlsimiio' 
al  oul  tliirti  wrctihod  i»tlii(,ea  which  nrc  inhihit- 
Ld  b\  hAll-tiukeil  Aruha,  iC  wa£  one  ot  the  oiliest 
miKA  in  Puli'stiuc,  and  was  the  first  place  reduced 
by  the  Israelites  on  enterinj;  the  Holy  Latid.  It 
WI13  niaed  to  the  groand  by  Joshaa,  who  de- 
nountcil  a  cnrao  on  ilie  person  who  should  rebuild 
it,  Jojli.  vi.  20-2Q.  Five  hundred  and  thirty 
venrs  afterward  tliis  malediction  was  literally  ful- 
lilled  n[ion  Hiel  of  B^tthel,  I  Kings  xvi.  34,  who 
rebuilt  the  city,  which  soon  appears  to  have 
atiained  a  considerable  degree  of  importance. 
There  was  a  school  of  the  prophets  here  in  the 
davd  of  Kiijah  and  Rlidha,  bttth  of  whom  seemed 
to  have  resided  much  here.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Joritlio  there  was  a  !arB:o  bnt  unwholesome  spring, 
wbii'h  vcnilered  the  soil  unfraitful,  nntil  it  iras 
ctitvd  l>v  the  proptict  Elisha,  2  Kings,  ii.  SI.  In 
Kzm  ii.".14,  and  Neh.  vii.  36,  we  n;ad,  that  three  ; 
hundred  ami  forty  Hre  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jeri-  [ 
eho,  who  had  becii  carried  into  captivity,  returned 


set  up  a  great  shout ;  at  which  instant  the 
walls  of  the  city  should  fall  to  the  grouiul, 
and  they  might  walk  into  it  without  the  least 
obstruction. 

Having  received  these  orders  from  the 
Di^'ine  messenger,  Joshua  returned  to  the 
camp,  and  early  the  next  morning  marched 
with  his  whole  army  against  Jericho. t  The 
place  was  strong,  well  provided,  and  full  of 
inhabitants,  who  had  retired  into  it,  and 
seemed  resolved  to  make  a  vigorous  deleuco. 

But  Joshua  had  an  irresLitible  £irce  on 
his  side.  He  strictly  obeyed  the  orders  ho 
had  received,  and  the  promises  made  hiia 
were  amply  fulfilled ;  for,  on  the  seventh 
day,  as  soon  as  the  people  shouted,  after 
going  round  the  city  seven  times,  the  walla 
suddenly  fell  to  the  ground.  In  consequence 
of  this,  the  Isiiieiites  immediately  entered 
the  place,  and  put  every  living  creature  to 
the  sword,  except  Bahab  and  her  relationfi, 
who,  being  preserved  aa  had  been  directed 
by  Joshua,  agreeably  to  the  promise  made 
by  the  spies,  were  placed  without  the  camp 
of  the  alloy. 

In  the  city  were  found  great  quantities  of 
gold,  silver,  and  bi'ass,  the  whole  of  which 
WIS  of  immen  e  \alue  and  being  gatheied 
togLther  as  Joshua  had  ordered  he  piLScntLil 
it  to  the  ptL(,st9  to  be  deposited  m  the  sacied 
treasury 

Hiiing  destrojod    all    the    inhabitants, 

to  Ja  1x1  «Lth  Arult  ibel  and  m  ^  h  in  2  ive 
hnd  il  i.m  at  «   rk  iipjii  tht  nails  ol  fi,ru   ilcin 

Ji.r  I  ho  i|  pLurs  to  hate  rontinuLd  in  a  floiiriah 
tag  [Oiiditiun  iliirmg  scrcral  centuries  In  the 
time  of  our  bUTiuur  it  «as  in(i:rior  ouh  to  Jcru 
sahni  m  the  number  and  splen  ior  ot  its  public 
cilifiLes  and  was  one  of  the  ra3al  rcsidcni.es  of 
Herod  misnamed  the  Great,  who  died  tliLTO  It 
nns  situated  in  the  hollow  or  bottom  trftbc  evlen 
SLve  plain  culled  the  Great  Plain'  [whch  iir 
cnmalance  marks  the  propriety  of  the  expression 
"  going  down  to  Jerusalem,"  in  Luke  x.  30),  and 
is  about  nineteen  miles  distant  Iroin  the  capital 
of  Judaia.  In  the  Jast  war  of  the  Romans  with 
the  Jews,  Jericho  was  sacked  by  VcsiiasLon,  and 
its  inhabitants  were  pnt  to  the  sword.     Subse- 


hj  the  Chriiitians.  who  made  it  an  episcopal  see ; 
bat  in  the  twelfth  conturj'  it  vfns  captured  by  the 
Mohammedans,  and  has  not  since  emerf,'od  from 
its  ruins.  Of  all  its  magniticcnt  buitdiiipi  there 
remains  part  of  only  one  tower,  the  dwelling  of 
thegovernorof  the  district,  which  is  seen  in  the 
middle  of  our  engraving,  and  which  is  trarlitlon- 
ally  saiil  to  have  been  the  dwellinj:  of  Zaecht-na 
the  publican,  who  dwelt  at  Jericho  {Luke  xix.  1. 
3)- 
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Joshua  ordof.d  the  oily  to  he  set  on  lire,  I 
wluch  nns  aceordingly  uone,  and  the  whole 
redue«d  to  a  heap  of  ashes.  He  likewise , 
denounced  a,  heavy  cui^e  on  any  person  who  i 
should  ever  after  attempt  to  I'eiiuild  it.  That  | 
whoever  should  take  upon  hiin  to  lay  the  | 
first  etone  migbt  be  punished  by  the  loss  of  | 
his  eldest  son ;  and  whoever  should  finish ' 
the  work,  hU  youngest. 

Notwithstanding  Joshua  had  taken  the 
greatest  precaution  to  prevent  private  plunder 
in  the  taking  of  Jericho,  yet  one  Achan,  of 
tjie  tiibe  of  Judah,  eomnittted  a  violent 
dcpredaiion,  hy  taking  to  himself  the  rich 
cloak  of  the  king  of  the  Canaanites,  two 
hundred  shekels  of  silver,  and  a  wedge  of 
gold  of  fifty  shekels.  He  secreted  these 
treasures  in  a  pit  he  had  dug  in  his  tent, 
foolishly  supposing  the  faet  would  bu  no  more 
noticed  by  God  than  it  was  known  by  his 
companions.  But  in  this  lie  soon  fouud 
hiins^elf  mistaken. 

About  twelve  miles  from  Jericho  (to  the 
east  of  Bethel)  was  a  small  city  colled  Ai 
which  Joshua  knowing  to  be  neithti  popu- 
lous nor  well  defended,  he  detached  a  small 
body  of  men  to  take  it.  But  they  did  not 
find  the  ('onque^t  so  easy  as  they  had  ima 
gined ;  for  no  soiiner  did  tiny  approach  the 
place  than  the  ttihabitaiits  immediately  sal 
lied  out  upon  them,  and  having  slain  some 
the  rest  were  so  frightened  that  they  betock 
themselves  to  flight,  and  weio  pnisued  b\ 
the  enemy  within  a  small  di^itanco  of  thwi 

This  defeat,  thongh  small  stiuck  a  uni 
versal  damp  on  the  spirits  of  the  petple 
and  Joshua,  in  particular,  was  so  atHiCted 
that  he  had  I'euourse  to  the  Almighty  who 
told  him  there  was  a  latent  cause  ot  his  dis- 
pleasure among  the  people ;  that  some  of 
them  had  taken  of  the  accursed  thing,  and . 
also  of  those  things  which  were  devoted  to  : 
the  Lord,  and,  instead  of  bringing  them  to  i 
the  treasury  of  God,  had  concealed  them  for 
their  own  use.  He  hkewise  told  Joshua  that  { 
no  success  could  attend  the  bouse  of  Israel . 
till  the  accursed  tiling  was  removed ;  and 
discovered  to  hiin  the  means  whereby  the 
offender  might  be  discovered  and  pioperly 
punished.  I 

Agreeably  to  the  Divine  instructions 
Joshua,  early  the  next  morning  set  about 
the  business  of  discovering  the  thief  who 
had  brought  so  great  an  evil  on  the  people 
S^  this  purpose,  he  ordered  all  the  tribes  to 


assemble  before  the  alt.ir,  where,  first  casting 
lots  among  the  tribes,  it  appeared  the  thief 
belonged  to  that  of  Judah.  They  then  pro- 
ceeded from  tribe  to  family,  from  family  to 
household,  and  from  household  to  particular 
persons;  when  the  ariminal  was  at  length 
discovered  to  be  Achan,  who,  on  Josliua's 
admonition,  made  an  ample  confession  of  the 
whole.  "I  have,"  sajs  be,  "  sinned  against 
tlie  Lord  God  of  Israel;  for  when  I  taw 
among  the  spoil  a  royal  garment  and  two 
hundred  shekels  of  silver,  with  a  wedge  of 
gold  of  fifty  shekels  weight,  my  covetousness 
prompted  me  to  take  them;  which  I  did, 
and  hid  them  in  the  earth  in  the  midst  of 
my  tent." 

On  this  frank  confession,  Joshua  sent 
messengers  to  examine  Aohan's  tent,  who, 
finding  the  treasures,  brought  them  awav, 
and  laid  them  before  the  people.  The 
nficndcr  being  thus  fully  convicted,  they  took 
him,  together  with  his  family  (whom  they 
eonf-idcred  as  accomplices  in  his  crime),  his 
cattle,  ten',  and  all  his  movables,  and  con- 
ducted them  to  a  neighboring  valley  (callc(l 
from  thattiuic,  in  allusion  to  this  man's  nan' e, 
the  valley  of  Achor),  where  they  were  first 
stoned  to  death,  and  their  iHidies  afterwanl 
reduced  to  ashes.  They  likewise  burnt  all 
their  goods  and  utensils,  and  erected  over 
the  whole  a  pile  of  stones,  to  pei'iiotuafe  the 
memory  of  tlie  crime,  and  to  deter  others 
from  eommitthig  the  like  oficnce. 

The  Divine  vengeance  being  appeased  hy 
the  sentence  executed  upon  Acbau,  God 
commanded  Joshua  (o  make  auotlier  attempt 
OD  the  city  of  Ai,  assuring  hiiu  tliat  Jio 
should  be  no  less  successful  than  he  had 
been  in  the  attack  on  Jciicho.  As  an  en- 
couragement to  the  soldiers,  he  allowed  them 
the  plunder  of  the  city  and  cattle,  and,  in 
order  the  more  easily  to  facilitate  the  con- 
quest, particularly  enjoined  Joshua  to  place 
a  party  of  men  in  ambuscade  near  the  city. 

Agreeably  to  these  instructions,  Joshua 
seleeteil  thirty  thousand  men,  out  of  which 
he  sent  away  by  niglit  five  thousand  to  con- 
ceal themselves  between  Bethel  and  Ai, 
who,  on  a  signal  given  by  him  (which  was  to 
be  the  holding  up  of  a  spear  with  a  banner 
upon  it),  were  immediately  to  enter  tiie  city 
and  set  it  on  fire.  Early  the  nest  morning, 
Joshua  niaruhed  with  his  army  befora  the 
north  part  of  the  city.  As  soon  as  llie  king 
of  Ai  perceived  him,  he  immediately  sallied 
out  of  the  town  with  his  troops,  followed  hy 
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tlie  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants,  all  of  . 
vhoni  had  been  m  elated  with  their  former  I 
Buccesa,  that  they  did  not  doubt  of  soon  | 
making  an  easy  concjuoat.  They  accordingly 
fell  on  the  Israelites  with  great  fury,  wlio 
at  the  first  onset  gave  way,  and  retreated  a 
considerahle  distance  from  the  city.  But 
thia  was  only  a  feint  to  draw  the  enoiiiy  into 
tl     i!  ■  1  t!      f  soo      3  J    b 
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party  who  lia<I  set  it  on  fire  just  going  to  fall 
upon  their  rear,  they  wei'e  so  dispirited  that 
they  could  neitiier  figlit  nor  fly ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  were  all  cut  to  pieces  by 
tbe  Israelites,  who,  immodiaiely  marching  to 
the  city,  put  all  they  found  in  it  to  tUe  swon! :  ^ 
tlie  whole  Dundjer,  men,  women,  and  eliil-  ■ 
drea,  slain  that  day,  amounted  to  twelve  I 
thousand.  Tiiu  king  of  Ai  being  tjdion  I 
prisoner,  was  oi-d.'i'ol  to  be  hung  on  a  gibbet 
till  sunset  ;  a^ltir  wliii;!i  liis  body  was  taken 
down  and  buiie.l  under'  a  great  lieap  of 
stones  near  the  oii'rauee  of  the  eity,  Thu 
cattle  and  spoil  taken  from  the  enemy  weie 
(according  to  the  Divine  appointment  J 
divided  among  the  soldiers,  who  so  effectu- 
ally destroyed  the  eity  as  to  leave  it  a  mere 
heap  of  rubbish. 

As  Joshua  was  now  but  a  small  distance 
from  the  mountains  of  Gerlzim  and  Ei);d, 
he  bethought  Iiimself  of  the  eommund,  whii;]i 
had  been  given  him  by  Moses,  relative  to 
the  reading  of  the  law  (with  the  blessings 
and  curses  thereunto  annosed),  fi-om  those  two 
mountains.  Hj  accordingly  went  to  Mount 
Ebal,  whore  ho  erected  an  altar,  on  which 
he  offered  up  saerifiees  to  God  for  bis  late ; 
yietories.  He  likewise  caused  an  ahiidg-' 
ment  of  the  law,  or  sifliie  of  the  mo^t  remirk  . 
able  parts  of  it,  to  be  engraien  on  stone* ,  I 
and  afterward  read  the  whole  of  it  to  the 
people,  as  had  been  eomin  raded  by  Closes. 

The  great  success  of  Joshua  agambt  the 
cities  of  Jericho  and  Ai  and  the  dreadful 
slaughter  made  ambng  the  inhabitants,  had 
Eo  alarmed  the  kings  of  the  lespcctne  pro\ 


inces  on  that  side  the  river  Jordan,  that 
tliey  confederated  together,  and  entered  into 
a  league  for  tlieir  mutual  defence.  But  the 
Gibeonites,  foreseeing  the  destruction  that 
awaited  them,  and  being  apprebensivo  that 
all  resistance  would  be  in  vmo,  resoU-ed  to 
make  a  peace  with  the  Israelites,  which  they 
effected  by  the  following  stratageLn  :  They 
selc'ted  a  ertain  number  of  artfiu  men,  wlio 
w  ctcd  to  feign  themselves  ambas- 

1  rs        e  from  a  very  distant  country,  in 
1  I  tain  a  league  with  the  people  of 

I  ra  I  To  make  tiiis  story  appear  plausible, 
I  y  w  Iressed  in  tattered  garments,  with 
111  d  shi>c3  on  their  feet ;  and  their 
]  eouristed   of  dry,    musty   bread, 

wl  I  1  y  can'ied  in  old  sacks,  with  some 
w  bo  ties,  all  Iwnisbed  and  toi'u.     In 

1  ff  f  I  ap^wai-inff  plight  they  anived  at 
Gilgal,  the  place  whore  the  arLiiy  of  the  la- 
raclites  was  at  this  time  encamped. 

Being  intiuduced  to  Joshua,  they  told 
him,  that  fi-om  the  many  miracles  which  God 
had  wrought  for  the  Israelites  in  the  land 
of  Egypt,  and  tbe  wonderful  successes 
wherewith  be  had  blessed  their  arms  against 
eveij  powLi  Ui  U  ha  1  opposed  tbtm  in  com 
iiig  tD  tlijt  place  their  stites  nnd  rukrs  had 
sent  them  from  a  very  reiiiotL  ctuntij  to 
form  a  leigue  of  fnend-ihip  with  ibcm  and 


nlm 


with  thoLf  fore^jthcH  They  then  pointed 
to  then  gum  uts  whieh  tliLy 'olun ily  ts- 
suied  Jo  liui  WLit  i|iute  new  wh  n  tliLj  sit 
out  on  tbuir  jtuuicy  buttbit  thekiigbof 
it  lud  rediiei,d  thi-m  ta  the  statu  m  v,  nh 
the\  then  appe  ire  1 

Thi,  sti  It  igem  hid  the  At  ircd  off  a 
The  pliu'iibli,  at  ly  of  these  fLi^ntl  ami  is- 
sadori  g'Uiie!  such  credit  with  the  lyaehtes 
that  tltcy  cnteicl  into  an  amicable  I'luiiee 
with  thciu  and  Lleazar  the  high  pilot 
with  the  piinces  of  the  respective  tiibcs 
solemnly  ratified  the  treaty  the  whole  n  al 
titudo  assenting  to  the  oaths  nnde  by  tlic  i 
lea  krs  \\  hen  the  busmi  ss  was  o\  ei  the 
Gilieonite*  took  thar  kave  and  haste  1  hi  mo 
with  tbe  glad  tidmgs  of  th^it  suu.l  afd 
expedition 

Tiiree  days  afler  the  depirture  of  these 
anibas^idjrs  the  wh >le  [lit  wis  di-cncreJ 
when  it  appcirel  thit  the  Gil  e  n  tea  we  e 
inhal  Hants  cf  Cinian  anl  that  they  resile  I 
at  a  small  distance  from  Jerui  liem  This 
di-icoioty  greatly  alarmed  Jtshua  nlio  mi- 
nicdiatety  sent  for  their  ^Jieinoi     ail  le" 
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Sroaciied  them  for  biiving  practised  such  a 
eception  ;  to  which  they  replied,  that  they 
were  compelled  to  do  it  in  thuirowndefenc 
aa  they  knew  they  should  otherwise  share 
umitar  fut«  with  the  inlisibitunts  of  Jericho 
and  Ai.  Joshua  was  desii-ous  of  having  the 
league  caneelled;  but  aa  it  was  confirmocl 
by  a  soleniD  oatJi,  this  could  not  be  done, 
without  incurring  the  divine  displeasure.  It 
was  therefore  resolved,  in  order  to  appease 
the  people,  that,  aa  a  punishment  for  tlie 
imposition,  the  Gibeouites  should  ever  after 
be  kept  in  a  state  of  bondage,  by  being 
made  hewers  of  wi)od  and  drawers  of  water. 
This  sentence  (hey  received  without  tlio  least 
murmur,  humbly  acquiescing  in  whatever 
was  thought  proper  to  be  imjjosed  upon  them 
by  the  Israelites.' 

When  the  confederate  princes  (who  were 
five  in  number,  the  principal  of  whom  was 
Adonizedek,  king  of  Jerusalem)  heard  of 
the  separate  treaty  made  by  the  Gibeonites, 
and  the  artful  manner  in  which  it  was  ob- 
tained, they  resolved  to  be  revenged  on 
then  for  their  deseition  of  the  coranion  cause. 
Accordingly  they  joined  all  their  forces,  and 
marcUed  towanl  the  city  of  tiibeon,  with  a 
firm  resolution  of  totally  destroying  it. 
When  they  eame  within  a  small  distance  of 
the  place,  they  pitched  their  tents,  intendinij 
to  licgin  the  attack  early  the  nest  morning. 
In  the  mean  tiino  the  Gibeonites  (not  during 
to  trast  to  their  own  strength)  despatched  a 
messenger  to  Joshua,  imploring  his  imme- 
diate assistance,  as  they  must  otherwise  in- 
evitably foil  into  the  bands  of  the  Canaan- 
i(«s. 

Joshua  lost  no  time  in  complying  with 
their  request.  lie  iniincdiately  set  out  with 
his  army,  and  after  marching  the  whole  night, 
arrived,  tho  next  momina  at  tlie  spot  where 
the  enemy  were  encamped.  Tho  appearance 
of  so  foniiidablo  an  army,  and  so  unespected, 
had  such  an  effect  on  tho  Canaani(«s,  that 
on  Joshua's  making  an  attack  they  imme- 
diately gave  way,  and  were  entirely  routed, 
many  being  kiltcil,  and  the  rest  betaking 
themselves  to  a  precipitate  flight.  God  had 
all  along  encouraged  Joshua  by  promising 
him  success ;  and  therefore,  as  the  confederate 
forces  were  endeavoring  to  escape,  there  tell 
a  most  violent  storm  of  hail,  the  stones  of 
which  were  so  large  that  more  people  were 
destroyed  by  them  than  what  fell  by  the ! 
sword.  Joshua  was  so  desireus  of  totally  \ 
extirpating  tlie  Cunuunites,  and  so  elevated  1 


with  the  manifcrt  interposition  of  the  Al. 
mighty,  that  while  he  was  in  chase  of  them, 
he  begged,  in  the  most  fervent  manner,  that 
the  sun  and  moon  mi^ht  stand  still  till  he 
had  accomplisbe;!  his  wishes.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  angularity  of  this  request  Gud  was 
pleased  to  grant  it ;  so  that  this  was  the  most 
memorable  day  that  ever  happened,  the 
Almighty  condescending  to  alter  the  cour  o 
of  nature  to  answer  the  puiprses  of  man 

Tho  confederate  kings,  findmg  tbemstlves 
closely  pursued,  and  likely  to  be  i,ither  clam, 
or  made  captives,  concealed  thcmselve-  tn  a 
cave,  near  5[akkedah,  a  city  belonging  to 
the  tribe  of  Judah ;  intelligence  of  which 
lieing  given  to  Joshua,  he  onleitd  the  mouth 
of  the  cave  to  be  blocked  up  ind  a  guard 
placed  over  it,  to  prevent  ihtu  e  cape  In 
this  situation  ihey  remained  idl  Jovliua  le- 
(urned  from  pursuing  the  fugitnes  when  ho 
ordered  the  cave  to  be  opened,  and  tlio  kings 
to  be  brought  forth,  and  hung  upon  trees  till 
the  evening.  This  was  accordingly  done, 
when  their  bodies  were  taken  down,  and 
thrown  into  the  cave ;  so  that  ihc  place  ihey 
had  chosen  for  their  sanctuary  became  their 
sepulchre. 

After  this  signal  victory,  Joshua  jiroceed- 
ed  to  the  southern  parts  of  Canaan  ;  in  which, 
having  soon  reduced  the  most  con>ideralilo 
ilaces,  and  put  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword, 
le  returned,  with  his  victorious  amiy,  to  tlie 
amp  at  Gilgal. 
Ibe  ci'eat  fame  of  Joshua  being  now 
spread  threughout  Canaan,  several  princes 
of  the  northern  (mris,  at  ilie  instigation  of 
Jabin,  king  of  Hazor,  confederated  together, 
id  raised  a  gieat  aniiy  to  engage  the  Israel- 
is, which  they  eneaiiipcd  at  IJei^otha,  a  city 
of  the  Upper  Galilee,  not  far  from  the  waters 
of  Moi-oin.  This,  however,  did  not  in  the 
least  intimidate  Joshua,  who,  in  pursnanco 
of  the  instructions  wliii.h  God  had  gi\en  him 
(namely  thit  he  thiuld  not  only  destroy 
them  but  also  then  hoi'^es  and  chauota) 
immediately  t*>ok  the  field  marched  toward 
the  enemy  and  fell  so  suddenly  on  them 
that  they  were  totally  routed  and  except 
some  few  who  e-waped  into  the  ctuutry  WLie 
put  to  the  bwoid  aft^r  wbi  h  hi,  1  im 
strung  their  hoi-aes  and  !  uint  their  chari  ts 
Jabin  kingof  Hizoi  who  had  been  at  lie 
head  of  the  cfnfedeiacy  and  was  taken 
prisTOcr  he  jut  t>  death  and  ordered  bis 
eitj  to  Ik,  burnt  to  the  ground  I  ut  the  other 
cities  whose  inhabitants  wert  '■Urn  in   the 
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action,  he  left  standing,  and  gave  the  catlJe 
and  plunder  to  the  soldierB. 

After  defeating  this  poweriii]  aim y,  Joghiia 
purijUti<i  his  ruute  to  tliu  uio^t  dbtant  pnrls 
of  Caiiuau ;  and,  by  degrees,  subdued  all 
the  inliubitaiits  of  the  counCiy.  He  slew  all 
thuir  kingj,  who  were  tldrty-one  iu  number, 
tugctlier  with  the  Anukiius,  or  giants,  of 
whom  Le  left  none  reniaiaiog,  except  at 
Gaza,  Gath,  and  Astidod. 

Joshua,  having  now  extended  his  coa- 
quests  as  far  as  ho  tiiought  necessaiy  at 
present  resolved  to  divide  the  coontry  he 
t  be    a  d  a  h 


country  on  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan,  he 
took  up  hia  residence  at  a  place  near  Sliiloh  * 
where  after  the  w  ira  tijo  tabemi  le  was 
set  up  that  lie  migl  t  ha\L  the  oj  pci-tumty 
as  occasion  should  otter  ot  consulting  the 
divine  oracio 

After   being  hero   a  few  djys     J    hua 
isseniblel  together  the  au\dianci  (n^iiclj 
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tbere,  aa  their  brethren  on  the  other  side  the 
Jordan.  This  had  Uke  tu  have  proTed  of 
fatal  consequences,  for  the  latter,  either  from 
being  nii.'>infornied,  or  niisappieheniling  the 
intent  of  the  altar  being  ereuted,  fell  into  a 
violent  rage,  con^dering  them  as  apostates 
from  the  true  religion ;  and,  in  order  to 
punish  them,  assembled  their  forces  at 
Shiloh,  with  a  resolution  of  immediately  de- 
claring war  agiiinst  thera.  But  before  they 
proeonded  to  these  estremities,  their  rulers 
.  advised  thom  to  suspend  the  esucution  of 
their  wrath  till  they  had  sent  a  deputation  in 
order  to  know  their  reason  for  building  such 
an  altar.  This  being  agreed  ta,  they  sent 
Phineas,  the  son  of  Ekaaar,  with  ten 
princes,  one  out  of  each  tribe,  to  expostulate 
with  tliem  on  their  conduct.  On  their  arriv- 
al Phineas  accosted  them  in  very  severe 
terms,  charging  thera  with  idolatry  and 
rebellion  against  the  Lord. 

He  reminded  them  of  the  calamidea  irhich 
God  had  formerly  sent  u]»n  them  for  their 
worship  of  Baal-peor;  and  that,  if  he  hml 
been  so  severe  upnn  them  for  the  offenoe  of 
one  man  (namely,  Achaa  only)  what  might 
they  not  expect,  when  two  trihes  and  a  half 
were  going  to  make  a  general  revolt?  He 
then  concluded  by  saying,  "  If  ye  have  done 
this  fi-om  any  apprehension  that  the  land  ye 
possess  on  tliis  side  the  Jordan  is  unclean, 
or  less  holy  than  ours,  baeanse  the  tabernaele 
is  on  our  side,  return  and  settle  among  us 
where  the  tabernacle  resteth ;  but  by  no 
means  rebel  against  the  Lord,  nor  us,  in 
building  you  an  altar,  besides  the  altar  of 
the  LokI." 

The  Reubenitea,  Gadites,  and  3Ianassites, 
concerned  to  hear  the  ill  opinion  which  their 
brethren  had  conceived  of  them,  protested 
their  innocence  of  any  idolatrous  intention, 
and  made  a  solemn  appeal  to  God,  that  so 
£ir  were  they  from  setting  up  an  altar  in 
oppDpitiuu  to  his,  that  the  only  design  of  the 
stracture  they  had  raised  was,  to  perpetuate 
their  right  to  the  service  of  the  tabernacle, 
and  to  secure  it  to  their  latest  posterity. 

Fi'om  this  answer  the  deputies  were  fully 
convinced  that  the  accusation  laid  against 
their  brethren  was  totally  groundless,  and 
instead  of  having  committed  a  ciime,  th^ 
they  had  only  ^vcn  an  histunce  of  their  sii 
cere  nttitcbment  t<i  their  religious  dulie 
The  deputies,  therefore,  after  taking  a 
friendly  leave,  returned  to  Sliitoh,  and  h: 
ing  communicated  the  particulars  of  all  that 
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Reubemtes  and  their  brethren,  to  prevent 
any  future  jealousy,  or  suspicion,  called  the 
altar  they  had  erected  Ed,  intending  it  as  a 
standing  witness  (for  so  the  word  signifies) 
that  though  they  lived  at  a  distance  from  the 
rest  of  their  brethren,  yet  they  had  all  but 
one  ori^n,  and  one  God,  who  was  the  com- 
mon God  and  fcitlier  of  all  Israel. 

Tliis  matter  bung  adjusted,  and  the 
Israelites  quietly  settled  in  the  possession  of 
their  conquests  on  both  sides  the  river 
Jordan,  Joshua  disbanded  his  forces,  and 
retired  to  Shechem 

No  particular  occurrence  took  place  from 
this  period  till  the  d<,ath  of  Joshua,  whicli 
liappened  about  twenty  years  after.  He  was 
at  this  time  far  advanced  in  years,  and  Jind- 
Ing  his  dissolution  near  at  hand,  he  convened 
a  general  assembly  of  the  princes  and  magis- 
trates, with  as  many  of  the  common  pciple 
as  could  be  gathered  together.  As  soon  as 
they  were  met,  he  harangued  thein  in  a  veiy 
pertinent  discourse  on  the  great  benefits  and 
protection  tliey  had  received  fi-om  the  baud 
of  Providence,  He  prjintod  out  to  them  in 
what  manner  he  had  presen-ed  them,  even 
in  the  midst  of  dangr-rs;  and  that  he  had 
not  only  relieved  theni  in  all  (heir  wants  and 
distresses,  but  had  removed  them  from  the 
most  abject,  to  the  most  prosperous  ^tuation 
in  life.  In  gi'atitude  to  so  gi'cat  a  protector 
and  benefactor,  he  exhorted  them  to  a  iuith' 
ful  observance  of  bis  laws,  and  incited  them 
to  renew  then"  covenant  with  God,  which 
their  forefiithers  had  made.  This  being  done 
in  veiy  ample  and  [■iguificant  terms,  he  I'e- 
corded  the  covenant  in  the  book  of  the  law, 
and  set  up  a  great  stone  under  an  oak,  near 
a  place  of  relij^ous  worship,  as  a  testimony 
against  them,  should  they  ever  after  deny 
God's  service. 

A  short  time  after  this  Joshua  paid  the 
debt  of  nature,  in  the  one  hundred  and  tenth 
year  of  his  age.  He  wa.s  buried  at  Timnatii- 
serah.  in  3Iount  Ephraim,  which  city,  on 
the  division  of  the  land  among  the  tiibes, 
was  given  to  him  by  the  Israelites,  as  an 
acknowledgment  for  the  great  services  they 
liad  received  from  bis  administration. 

Much  about  the  same  time  died  Eleaz;ir, 
the  high-priest,  who  was  likewise  buried  in 
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of  Ephraim,  wliioh  had  been 
Israelites,  and  nhich  after- 
to  Fhineaa,  his  sou,   and 


successor  n 

These  tH 

and  place, 


:he  same  time 
inded  the  Israelites  of  the 
1,  which,  at  his  request,  had 


been  brought  out  of  Egypt,  but  not  jet  in- 
terred. They  therefore  took  this  opportunity 
of  performiug  the  funeral  obsequies  of  tlieir 
great  ptogenit^ir  in  Shechem,  where  Jacob 
had  purchased  a  piece  of  ground  of  the  sons 
of  Hamor,  and  wiiich  afterward  became  the 
inheritance  of  Joseph's  posterity. 


CHAPTER    SIII. 

-STORY   OP   RUTH. — DEEORAH's    HEROISM.  —  GIDEON. 


From  Joshua  to  Samuel  (a  period  of 
about  four  hundred  and  seventy-four  years) 
the  condiliott  of  the  Israelites  varied  accord- 
ing as  the  liindamental  law  of  the  state  was 
observed  or  transgi-eased,  exactly  as  Moses 
had  predicted,  and  as  the  sanctions  of  the 
law  had  determined. 

The  last  admonitions  of  Joshua,  and  the 
solemn  renewal  of  the  covenant  with  Je- 
hovah, failed  to  produce  all  the  effect  in- 
tended. That  generation,  indeed,  never 
Buffered  idolatry  to  become  predominant,  but 
still  they  were  very  negbgent  with  respect  to 
the  expulsion  of  the  Canaanitea.  Only  a  few 
tribes  made  war  upon  them,  and  even  they 
were  soon  weary  of  tlio  contest.  They  spared 
their  dangerous  and  corrupting  neighbors, 
and,  contrary  to  espress  statute,  were  satisfied 
with  making  them  tributary.  They  even 
became  connected  with  them  by  unlawful 
marriages,  and  then  it  was  no  longer  easy 
for  them  to  exterminate  or  banish  the  near 
relatives  of  their  own  families.  The  He- 
brews thus  rendered  the  execution  of  so 
severe  a  law  in  a  manner  impossible,  and 
wove  tor  themselves  the  web  in  which  they 
were  afterward  entangled.  Their  Canaanit- 
iah  relatives  invited  them  to  their  festivals, 
where  not  only  lascivious  songs  were  sung  in 
honor  of  the  gods,  but  fomicatiou  and  un- 
natural lusts  were  indulged  in  as  part  of  the 
divine  service.  These  debaucheries,  then 
consecrated  by  the  religious  customs  of  all 
nations,  were  gratifying  to  the  sensual  appe- 
tites ;  and  the  subject  of  Jehovah  too  readdy 
submitted  himself  to  such  deities,  so  highly 
honored  by  his  connections,  and  worshipped 
in  all  the  neighboring  nations.  At  first, 
probably,    a    symbolical  representation    of 


Jehovah  was  set  up ;  but  this  was  soon 
transfen'ed  to  an  idol,  or  was  invoked  as  an 
idol  by  others.  Idolatrous  images  were 
afterward  set  up,  together  with  the  image  of 
Jehovah,  and  ttio  Israelites  fondly  ima^ned 
that  they  should  be  the  more  prosperous  if 
they  rendered  homage  to  the  ancient  gods  of 
the  land.  The  propensity  to  idolatry,  which 
was  predominant  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
thus  spi'cad  itself  among  the  cliosen  people 
like  a  plague.  From  tJme  to  time,  idolatry 
was  publicly  professed,  and  this  national 
treachery  to  tlieir  king,  Jehovah,  always 
brought  with  it  national  misfortunes. 

However,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  form 
of  idolatry  was  openly  (derated  until  tliat 
generation  was  extinct,  which,  under  Joshua, 
had  sworn  anew  to  the  covenant  with  Je- 
hovah. After  that  the  rulers  were  tmable 
or  unwilling  any  longer  to  prevent  the  public 
worship  of  pagan  deities.  But  the  Hebrews, 
rendered  Meminate  by  this  voluptuous  reli- 
^on,  and  forsaken  by  their  king,  Jehovah, 
were  no  longer  able  to  contend  with  their 
foes,  and  were  forced  to  bend  their  necks 
under  a  foreign  yoke.  In  this  humiliating 
and  painful  subjection  toaconqucringpeople, 
they  called  to  mind  their  deliverance  from 
E^ypt,  the  ancient  kindnesses  of  Jehovdi, 
the  promises  and  threalenings  of  the  law : 
then  they  forsook  their  idols,  mio  could  afibrd 
them  no  help.  —  they  returned  to  the  sacred 
tabernacle,  and  then  found  a  deliverer  who 
treed  them  fi'om  their  bondage.  The  refor- 
mation was  generally  of  no  longer  duration 
than  the  life  of  the  deliverer.  As  soon  as 
that  generation  was  extinct,  idolatry  again 
crept  in  by  the  same  way,  and  soon  became 
piedominant.     Then  followed  subjection  and 
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oppression  under  tlie  yoke  of  some  neighbor- 
ing people,  until  a  second  reformation  pre- 
pared them  for  a  new  deliverance.     Between 


these  extremes  of  prospsiity  and  adversitj, 
"le  consequences  of  their  fidelil 
)  their  divine  king,  the  Hebrew  nation 


It  their  fidelity  or  treaeiiery 


continually  fluctuating  until  the  time  of 
Samuel.  Such  were  the  arrangements  of 
Providence,  that  as  soon  as  idoktry  gained 
the  ascendency,  some  one  of  the  neighboring 
nations  grew  powerful,  acquii'ed  the  prepon- 
derance, and  subjecled  the  Hebrews.  Jehovah 
always  permitted  their  oppressions  to  become 
snffieiently  severe  to  arouse  them  from  their 
slumbers,  to  remind  them  of  the  sanctions  of 
the  law,  and  to  turn  them  again  to  their  God 
and  kin|.  Then  a  hei-o  arose,  who  in.spired 
the  people  with  courage,  defeated  their  ene- 
mies, abolished  idolatry,  and  re-established 
die  authority  of  Jehovah.  As  the  Hebrews, 
in  the  course  of  time,  became  more  obstinate 
in  their  idolatry,  so  eaoh  subsequent  oppres- 
sion of  the  ^a^ion  was  always  more  severe 
than  the  pi-eceding.  So  difficult  was  it,  as 
mankind  were  then  situated,  to  preserve  a 
knowledge  of  the  true  God  in  the  world, 
altiiough  so  repeatedly  and  so  espressly 
revealed,  and  in  so  high  a  degree  made 
manifest  to  the  senses.* 

AfterthisgeneinI  view  of  the  whole  period 
above  referred  to,  we  may  piwieed  to  the- 
historical  details  fiom  which  tiiat  view  is 
ooUeoted. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  and  while 
the  eontempoi'ary  cidere  still  lived,  the 
Israelites  made  some  vigorens  and  successful 
exertions  to  extend  their  territory.  Themost 
remarkable  of  these  exertions  was  that  made 
by  the  tribe  of  Judah,  assisted  by  that  of 
Suneon.  They  slew  ten  thousand  Canaan- 
ites  and  Periazites  in  the  territery  of  Bezok, 
the  king  of  which,  Adoni-bezek  (literally, 
"my  lord  of  Bezek"),  contrived  tfl  make 
his  escape ;  but  he  was  pursued  and  taken, 
when  the  conquerors  cut  off  his  thvunls  and 
great  toes.  Now  this,  at  the  first  view,  ivas 
a  barbarous  act.  It  was  not  a  mode  in  which 
tlie  Hebrews  were  wont  to  treat  their  captives ; 
and  the  reason  for  it — that  it  was  intended  as 
an  act  of  just  retaliation,  or,  as  we  should  say, 
of  poetic  justice — appears  from  the  bitter  re- 
mark of  Adoni-bezek  himself ; — ' '  Threescore 
and  ten  kings,  having  their  thumbs  and  great 
toes  cut  off,  gathered  their  meat  under  my 
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table  :  as  I  have  done,  so  God  hatli  rcfiuited 
me. "  This  proves  that,  as  we  have  already  oa 
more  than  one  occasion  intimated,  the  war 
practices  of  the  Israelites  —  especially  in  the 
treatment  of  their  capfives — were  not  more 
barbarous,  and,  in  many  respects,  less  bar- 
barous, than  those  of  their  contemporai'ies ; 
and  that  even  their  polished  neighWi,  the 
Egyptians,  were  not  in  this  respect  above 
them.  Adoni-bezek  died  soon  after  at  Jeiit 
salem,  to  which  pkee  he  was  taken  by  the 
conijuerors.  They  at  this  time  had  posses- 
sion of  the  lower  part  of  that  town,  and  soon 
after  succeeded  in  taking  the  upper  city, 
upon  Mount  Zion,  which  the  Jebusit«s  had 
hitherto  retained.  Thoy  sacked  it  aud 
burned  it  with  fire.  But  as  we  afterward 
again  find  it  in  the  occupation  of  tiie  Jebu- 
ates,  down  to  the  time  of  David,  it  seema 
they  took  advantage  of  some  one  of  the 
subsequent  oppresaons  of  Israel  to  recover 
(he  site  and  rebuild  the  upper  city. 

Eleazar  tiie  high-priest,  as  we  have  seen, 
I'd  not  long  sur  "ve  Joshua;  and  the  rem- 
nant of  the  seventy  elders,  originally  ap- 
po  nted  by  Moses  to  assist  him  in  the  aov- 
er  n  en  of  the  nation,  soon  followed  them 
to  the  to  b  While  these  venevalilo  per- 
sona hv  d  the  Israelites  remained  faithful  to 
the  r  di  ne  Kmg  and  to  his  laws.  Hut 
soon  after  their  death  the  be^nnings  of  cor- 
ruption appeared.  A  timely  attempt  was 
made  to  check  its  progress  by  the  remon- 
stmnces  and  threatenings  of  a  prophet  from 
Gilgal.  But  although  they  quailed  under 
the  rebuke  which  was  there  administered,  the 
effect  was  but  temporary.  The  downward 
course  which  the  nation  had  taken  was  speed- 
ily resumed  ;  and  it  is  strikingly  illustrated 
by  some  circumstances  wliich  the  author  of 
tlie  book  of  Judges  has  ^ven  in  an  appen- 
dix contained  in  the  last  five  chapters  of  that 
book,  but  which  we  shall  find  it  more  con- 
venient to  introduce  here  in  theu"  proper 
chronological  place. 

The  history  of  Micah  iumishes  a  very  in- 
teresting example  of  the  extent  to  which 
even  Israelites,  well  disposed  in  the  main, 
had  become  femillarized  with  superstitious 
and  idolatrous  practices,  and  the  curious 
manner  in  which  they  managed  to  make  9 
monstrous  and  most  unseemly  alliance  be- 
tween the  true  doctrine  in  which  they  had 
been  brought  up,  and  the  erroneous  notions 
which  they  had  imbibed. 

A  woman  of  Ephntim  had,  tiirough  a  rais- 
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talcen  ze«l,  iJedicatcd  a  large  quantity  of 
silver  (about  five  liundre<l-and  fifty  ounces) 
to  the  Lord,  intending  that  her  son  should 
make  therewith  a  teritph,  in  the  hope  that 
by  this  moans  die  might  procure  to  her 
house  the  blessings  of  One  who  had  abso- 
lutely forbidden  all  worship  by  images. 
Her  son  Micah  knew  not  of  this  saered  ap- 
propriation of  the  money,  and  took  it  for 
tlie  use  of  the  bouse.  But  on  learning  its 
destination,  and  hearing  his  mother  lay  her 
curse  upon  the  sacrilegious  person  by  whom 
she  supposed  it  had  been  stolen,  he  became 
alarmed,  and  restored  her  the  silver ;  and 
received  it  again  tivm  her  with  directions  to 
give  effect  to  her  intention.  This  he  did. 
He  provided  a  terapb,  and  all  things  neces- 
sary to  the  perfonnance  of  religious  services 
before  it,  including  vestments  for  a  priest 
He  set  apart  one  of  his  own  sons  as  priest, 
until  he  should  be  able  to  pi'ocuro  a  Levite  to 
take  that  character.  He  had  not  long  to 
wait.  It  would  seem  that  the  dues  of  the 
Levitea  were  not  propjrly  paid  at  this  time  ; 
for  a  young  Levite,  who  hiui  lived  at  Beth- 
lehem, folt  himself  obliged  to  leave  that 
place  and  seek  elsewhei'c  a  subsistence 
Happening  to  call  at  Mieah's  house  he 
gladly  accepted  that  pei-son's  offer  to  remain 
and  act  as  priest  for  the  I'ccoinpense  of  Inn 
victuals,  with  two  suits  of  clothes  (one  prob 
ably  sacerdotal),  and  eleven  shekels  of  sil 
ver.  Micah  was  delighted  at  this  coinple 
tion  of  his  establishment,  and,  with  most 
marvellous  infatuation,  cried,  "  Now  I  know 
Jehovah  will  bless  me,  seeing  1  have  a  Le- 
vite to  be  my  pi'iest."  Things  went  on  tran- 
quilly for  a  time.  But  it  happened  that 
the  tribe  of  Dan  could  not  get  possession  of 
more  than  the  hilly  part  of  its  territory,  as 
the  Amorites  retained  the  plain,  which  was 
the  most  rich  and  valuable  part.  They 
therefore  sought  elsewhere  an  equivalent 
territory  which  might  be  more  easily  ac- 
quired. Having  ascertained  that  this  might 
be  found  in  the  remote  but  wealthy  and 
peaceable  town  and  district  of  Laish,  .near 
the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  a  body  of  sis 
hundred  men  was  sent  to  get  possesion  of 
it.  Fi'om  the  persons  they  had  previously 
sent  to  explore  the  country,  they  had  heard 
of  Micab's  establishment;  and  so  far  from 
manifesting  any  surprise  or  indignation,  they 
viewed  the  matter  much  in  the  same  light 
as  Micah  did  himself.  They  envied  him 
his  idol  and  his  priest,  and  resolved  to  de- 


prive him  of  both,  and  take  them  to  their 
new  settlement.  They  did  so,  notwithstand- 
ing the  protests  and  outcries  of  the  owner  : 
and  as  for  the  Levite,  he  was  eaaly  pereuad- 
ed  to  prefci'  the  priesthood  of  a  clan  to  that  of 
a  single  family.  His  descendants  continued 
long  offer  to  exercise  the  piiestly  office,  in 
connection  with  this  idol,  at  Dan,  which  wa,s 
the  name  the  conquerors  gave  to  the  town 
of  Laish :  and  it  is  lamentable  to  have  to 
add,  that  thei*  is  good  ivasou  to  suspect  that 
this  Levite  was  no  other  than  a  giaud-wn 
ofMof. 
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of  the  tri\e!li,is  wii^i  he 
street  tid  snme  one  should  ii 
hou«e  But  m  tha*  wicked  place 
pitalle  nniice  was  tiken  of  t  icc 
(Id  nun  liLmself  from  Jlount  Jljj'inuin  nut 
Inn^theie  in\ited  them  i)  his  home  la 
the  nijjl  t  tb  tt  house  wat  besieged  by  the 
men  rf  the  place  after  t'lc  same  fashion  and 
£  tl  0  sane  j  j  o  c  ast)  atof  Lot  lalbeen, 
wl  e  he  en  o  t<  ed  t  e  angels  n  Sodom. 
'II 0  efto  ts  of  tie  age  I  lost  to  turn  them 
fi  the  r  purpobo  we  o  una  1  ng  and,  aa 
a  la  t  ro'iou  ee  the  Le  e  m  the  1  ope  of 
d  ve  t  g  tl  e  n  f  0  the  abom  ml  le  p  irpose, 
put  foi  th  his  wife  mto  the  street,  bhe  was 
gi'ievously  maltreated  by  these  vile  people 
until  the  mni-ning,  when  they  left  her.  She 
then  went  and  lay  down  at  the  door  of  the 
house  in  which  her  lord  lay ;  and  when  he 
afterward  opened  it  —  slie  was  dead.  The 
Ijevite  lay  the  corpse  upon  his  beast  and 
hastened  to  his  borne. 

There  was  a  rather  mysterious  custom,  ia 
calling  an  assembly,  by  sending  to  the  differ- 
ent bodies  of  persons  which  were  toeomposa 
it  a  portion  of  a  divided  beast  (see  1  Sara, 
si.  7)  ;  and  it  then  became  awfully  impera- 
tive upon  the  party  which  received  ibe  bloody 
missive  to  obey  the  call  which  it  intimated. 
To  g^ve  a  horrible  intensity  to  the  custom  in 
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this  case,  the  liCvite  —  a  man  of  obviously 
peculiar  oharaetev  —  divided  hia  wife's  body 
into  twelve  parts,  and  aent  one  portion  to 
each  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  Tlio  lioiror- 
Btruek  tribes,  on  receiviag  their  portion  of 
the  body,  and  hearing  the  statement  which 
the  messengers  delivered,  agreed  that  such  a 
thing  had  not  before  been  heard  of  in  Israel, 
and  hastened  to  the  place  of  meeting,  which 
was  Mizpeh. 

In  the  great  audience  there  aeserabled,  the 
Levite  declared  his  wrongs ;  which  when 
they  had  heard,  the  thousands  of  Israel 
vowed  not  to  return  to  their  homes  until  they 
had  brought  the  offenders  to  condign  punish- 
ment. And  to  express  the  earnestness  of 
their  purpose,  they  appointed  one-tenth  of 
their  whole  number  to  bring  in  provisions 
for  the  rest,  that  the  want  of  victuals  might 
not,  as  often  ha^ipens  in  Oriental  warfare, 
oblige  them  t«  disperse  before  their  object 
was  accomplished.  Bat,  in  the  first  instance, 
they  sent  messengers  throughout  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  explaining  the  occasion  of  their 
assembling,  and  demanding  tliat  the  ofl^nders 
shoald  be  delivered  up  to  justice.  This  the 
Benjamitcs  were  so  far  from  granting  that 
the  whole  tribe  made  common  cause  with  the 
people  of  Gtibeah,  and  all  its  force  was  called 
out  to  repel  any  attempt  which  the  other 
tribes  might  make  against  them.  Consider- 
ing thatthe  force  of  the  eleven  tribes  amounted 
to  four  hundred  thousand  able  men,  whereas 
the  Benjamites  could  bi'ing  toMther  no  more 
tlian  twenty-six  thousand,  the  hard ihoood  of 
this  resistance  is  well  worthy  of  reiuaric,  if  it 
does  not  make  out  the  claim  of  the  Benja- 
mites to  that  character  for  indomitable  courage 
which  they  appear  to  have  acquired.  Prob- 
ably the  influence  of  that  acknowledged 
character  upon  their  opponents,  together  with 
their  own  peculiar  ^ill  in  the  use  of  the 
sling,  formed  their  main  reliance.  Among 
them  were  seven  hundred  leKrhanded  men 
who  couid  sling  stones  to  a  hair's  breadth  and 
not  miss. 

The  Israelites  committed  one  fatal  over- 
eight  in  tliia  undertaking.  Although  the 
affwr  was  of  such  grave  importance,  they 
neglected  to  consult  their  divine  King,  with- 
out whose  permission  they  ought  not  to  have 
supposed  themselves  authorized  to  act  as  they 
did.  They  first  decided  on  war,  and  then 
only  consulted  him  as  to  the  manner  it  should 
he  conducted.  The  conseciuence  was  that 
they  were  twice  defeated  by  the  Benjamites, 


who  sallied  from  tho  town  of  Giheah  against 
them.  Corrected  by  this  experieTice,  they 
applied  in  a  proper  manner  to  learn  tho  wilt 
of  their  King;  and  then  the  victory  was 
promised  to  them. 

In  their  nest  attempt  the  Israelites  resorted 
to  the  same  familiar  stratagem  of  ambuscade 
and  of  pretended  flight,  when  the  besieged 
sallied  forth  against  them,  as  that  whereby 
the  town  of  Ai  had  been  taken  by  Joshua, 
and  with  precisely  the  same  result.  Eigblcen 
thousand  Benjamites,  "men  of  valor,'  were 
"  trodden  down  with  ease  "  by  the  vast  host 
which  now  enclosed  them.  The  I'cst  endeav- 
ored to  escape  to  the  wilderness,  but  were  all 
overtaken  and  destroyed,  with  the  exception 
of  six  hundred  who  found  shelter  among  the 
rocks  of  Rimnion.  The  conquerors  then 
went  through  the  land,  subjecting  it  to  mili- 
tary execution.  Tliey  set  on  tire  all  the 
towns  to  which  they  earae,  and  put  to  the 
sword  the  men,  the  cattle,  and  all  that  came 
to  hand. 

But  when  the  heat  of  the  conflict  and 
execution  had  subsided,  the  national  and 
clannish  feelings  of  the  Israelites  were 
shocked  at  the  reflection  that  they  had  ex- 
tinguished a,  tribe  in  Israel.  It  was  true 
that  sis  hundred  nien  remained  alive  among 
the  rocl^  of  Rinimon  ;  but  it  was  not  clear 
how  the  race  of  Benjamin  could  be  con- 
tinued through  them,  as,  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  undertaking,  the  Israel- 
ites had  solemnly  sworn  that  they  would  not 
g^ve  their  daughters  in  marriage  to  the  Ben- 
jamites. They  had  now  leieui-e  to  repent  of 
this  vow ;  although,  with  refeienee  to  the 
vile  propensities  exhitiled  by  the  people  of 
Gibeah,  it  was  quite  natural  that  in  ths 
first  excitoment  such  a  tow  should  have  been 

But  now  they  were  sincerely  anxious  to 
find  means  of  repairing  their  error,  and  to 
provide  the  survivors  with  wives,  that  the 
house  of  Benjamin  might  not  be  wholly  lost. 
It  was  found  that  tho  summons  whereby 
the  -tribes  had  been  assembled  had  been 
unheeded  by  the  men  of  Jabesh-Gilead, 
whereljy  they  had  exposed  themselves  to  the 
torrible  doom  which  the  very  act  of  sum- 
mons denounced  against  the  disobedient. 
That  doom  w^  inflicted,  save  that  all  the 
virgins  were  spared  to  be  wives  for  the 
Benjamitos.  But  as  these  were  still  insuf- 
ficient, the  unprovided  Benjamites  weie 
secretly  advised  to  lie  in  wait  in  the  vine- 
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yards  near  Sliiluli,  when  they  ntteniiod  tho 
nuil:  annual  festival  at  the  tahernacio  ,  and 
when  the  joung  women  of  tho  place  eame 
out  in  dances,  as  at  such  times  they  were 
wont,  they  might  seize  and  cany  off  the 
Dumber  they  required.  The  men  followed 
this  advice.  And  when  the  fethera  and 
brothers  of  the  stolen  maidens  began  to 
raise  an  outcry,  the  elders,  by  whom  tho 
measure  had  been  counselled,  interposed  to 
pacify  them,  and  persuaded  them  to  overlook 
the  matter,  in  coDsideraUoa  of  the  difficul- 
ties by  which  the  case  was  surrounded. 

The  Benjamites  then  returned  to  their 
desolated  cities,  and  rebuilt  and  reKwcupied 
them  as  they  were  able.  But  from  this  time 
Benjamin  was  the  least,  although  not  tlie 
least  distinguished,  of  all  tlie  tribes. 

At  length  (B.  C.  1572)  the  idolatries 
and  demoralization  of  tho  Israelites  had 
become  so  rank,  that  a  fiery  trial  was  judged 
necessary  for  their  correction.  A  king 
named  Cushan-rishathaim,  reigning  in  Mes- 
opotamia, had  extended  his  power  iar  on 
this  aide  the  Euphrates.  He  now  advanced 
Into  Canaan,  and,  either  by  victory  or 
menace,  rendered  the  Hebrews  tributary. 
They  remained  under  severe  bondage  for 
eight  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
Othniel  —  that  relative  of  Caleb  who  has 
already  been  mentioned  —  was  Incited  to 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  people  and 
attempt  their  deliverance.  The  garrisons 
which  the  Mesopotamians  had  left  in  the 
country  wew  suddenly  surprised  and  slain  ; 
the  armies  of  Israel  again  appeared  in  tho 
field,  and,  although  at  first  few  in  number, 
they  fought  at  every  point  the  troops  op- 
po:«d  to  them ;  and  when  their  numbers 
were  increased  by  the  reinforcements  whioh 
poured  in  from  all  quarters  on  the  first  news 
of  probable  success,  they  hazarded  a  general 
action,  in  which  they  obtained  a  complete 
victory  over  the  Mesopotamians,  and  drove 
tliem  beyond  the  Euphrates.* 

Othniel  remained,  the  acknowledged 
judge,  or  regent,  of  the  divine  king  for 
forty  years,  Bui'ino;  his  administration,  the 
people  remained  faithful  to  their  Gixl  and 
king,  and  consequently  prospered.  But 
when  tho  beneficial  control  which  Othniel 
eseroised  was  withdrawn  by  his  death,  they 
felt  a|ain  into  idolatiy  and  crime,  and  new 
afflictions  became  needful  to  them. 


The  instruments  of  their  punishment,  this 
time,  were  the  Moabites.  By  a  long  peace, 
this  nation  had  recovered  from  the  defeats 
which  they  had  suffered  from  the  Amorites 
before  the  time  of  Moses ;  and,  perceiving 
that  tho  Israelites  were  not  Invincible,  Eglon, 
the  king  of  Moab,  formed  a  confederacy  with 
the  Ammonites  and  Amalekites,  and,  with 
this  help,  made  an  attack  upon  them  ■— 
probably  under  the  same  pretences  which  we 
shall  find  to  have  been  employed  on  a  sub- 
sequent occasion.  He  defeated  the  idola- 
trous Hebrews  in  battle,  subdued  tho  tribes 
beyond  Jordan,  and  the  sontliem  tribes  on 
this  side  the  river,  and  established  himself  in 
Jerioho,  which  he  must  have  found  a  conr 
venient  post  for  intercepting,  or  at  least 
checking,  the  communications  between  the 
eastom  and  western  tribes.  At  that  place 
the  conquered  tribes  were  obliged  to  bring 
him  presents,  or,  in  other  words,  to  pay  a 
periodical  tribute.  This  subjection  to  a 
king  who  resided  among  them  was  still  more 
oppressive  than  that  from  which  they  had 
been  delivered  by  Othniel ;  and  it  continued 
more  than  twice  as  long — that  is,  for 
eighteen  years.  This  oppiession  mu.st  have 
been  particularly  heavy  upon  the  tribe  of. 
Benjamin,  as  it  was  their  territory  to  which 
Jericho  belonged,  and  which  was  therefore 
encumbered  by  the  presence  of  the  court  of 
the  conqueror.  It  was  natural  that  those 
whose  necks  were  the  most  galled  by  the 
yoke  should  make  the  first  effort  to  shalie  it 
off.  Accordingly,  the  nest  deliverer  was  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  His  name  was 
Ehud,  one  of  those  left-handed  men  —  or 
rather,  perhaps,  men  who  could  use  the  left 
hand  with  as  much  ease  and  power  as  the 
right  —  for  which  this  tribe  seems  to  have 
been  remarkable.  He  conducted  a  deputa- 
tion which  bore  ftom  the  Israelites  the 
customary  tributes  t«  the  king, 
that  men  with  weapons  were  tioi 
the  king's  presence  :  but  Ehnd  had  a  two- 
edged  dagger  under  his  garment;  but  as  he 
wore  it  on  the  right  side,  where  it  is  worn  by 
no  righthanded  man,  its  presence  was  not 
suspected.  When  he  had  left  the  presence 
and  dismissed  his  people,  Ehud  wont  on  as 
for  as  the  carved  images  which  had  been 
placed  at  Gilgal.  The  sight  of  these  images, 
which  the  Moabites  had  probably  set  up  by 
the  sacred  monument  of  atones  which  the 
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Israelites  had  there  set  up,  seems  to  have 
revived  the  perhaps  faltering  zeal  of  the 
Benjamite,  and  he  returned  to  Jericho  and 
to  the  presence  of  the  king,  and  intimated 
that  he  h  id  a  necret  message  to  dehver  The 
king  then  with  !rew  with  him  tti  his  sum 
mer  parlor  which  seems  to  have  been  sueh 
a  detached  or  otherwise  plea  antly  situated 
apartment  as  are  tlili  osuaily  found  m  the 
minsions  and  gardens  of  the  Ea^t  and  to 
■which  the  n  a  ter  retirea  to  enjoy  a  freer  a  r 
and  moie  open  prtsptts    than  any  other 


part  of  his  dwelling  commands,  and  whera 
also  ho  usually  withdraws  to  enjoy  his  sleep 
during  tlie  heat  of  the  day.  It  is  strictly  a 
privac*  apartment,  which  no  one  enters  with- 
'  ut  being  speci'illy  invited  ■  and  actordiogiy 
It  is  btLid  ct  tills  that  It  was  an  apartment 
whiih  he  had  for  himself  alone  As  the 
king  sat  in  this  nailor  Fhu3  ipproacbed 
him  SJ.ymg  I  n-tve  a  message  from  God 
to  thee  On  beinng  that  'acred  name,  tho 
king  rose  fiom  his  seat  and  Ehud  availed 
himself  of  the  fpportunity     f  1  u  j  ng  his 


diwer  in  hi  b  wel  The  Benjamite  then  [ 
withdrew  q^uietly  bolting  jfter  h  m  the  d  or 
of  thi,  summer  parlor  and  as  such  parhrs 
usually  oommunieite  by  a  private  stair  with 
the  poroh  without  the  nece^si/j/  of  passing 
into  or  throngh  the  intLrnr  parts  of  the 
mansion  there  was  nothing  to  impede  his 
egress  unless  the  porters  at  the  outer  gate 
had  seen  cause  for  suspicion 

The  scripture  ts  is  frequently  the  ease 
mtntfonf,  this  as  an  histrncal  fact  without 
tommenditory  or  reprehensive  remark  and 
we  have  no  right  to  infer  the  approbation 
which  IS  not  expressed  No  doubt  Ehud  s 
deed  was  a  murder  and  the  only  excuse  for 
It  IS  to  be  found  in  tt«  public  object,  aad  in 
the  fiiut  thiit  the  notions  of  the  East  have 


ilwiys  been  an!  are  now  fai  more  las  an 
this  pomt  than  thise  which  I  hri  ti  n  civili- 
zation has  pr  duotd  in  Lurope  There  all 
means  of  getting  rid  ot  a  pubho  enemy, 
whom  the  wm  of  the  law  cannot  reach,  are 
considered  just  and  projer  No  one  can 
read  a  few  pages  of  any  Oriental  histoiy 
without  being  ftilly  awnre  of  this  and  it  is 
by  Onental  notions  rather  than  ly  our  own. 
that  the  act  of  Ehud  must  to  a  cert«n 
estent  I  e  judged 

The  servants  of  Fglon  suppose  1  that  their 
lord  was  taking  his  afternoon  kcp  in  his 
summer pirlor  an!  hence  a  lonsilerable 
time  elapsed  before  his  assassination  waa 
discovered. 

In  the  mean  time,  Ehud  was  able  to  make 
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known  the  death  of  the  king,  and  to  collect 
B.  body  of  men,  with  whom  he  went  down  to 
Eeizo  the  fords  of  the  Jordan,  that  the 
Moahites  in  Canaan  might  neither  reeeipe 
re-enftrccinenta  from  their  own  country  nor 
escape  to  it.  Confounded  by  the  death  of 
their  king,  they  were  easily  overcome.  All 
who  were  on  this  side  tbe  Jordan,  ten 
thousand  in  number,  were  destroyed  —  not 
one  escaped.  This  deliverance  secured  for 
Israel  a  repose  of  eighty  years,  terminating 
in  the  year  B.  C.  1426,  being  182  years 
after  the  passage  of  the  Jordan. 

At  or  toward  the  end  of  this  period  of 
eighty  years,  a  first  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Philistines  to  bring  the  southern  tribes  under 
their  yoke.  But  they  were  unable  to  aooom- 
plish  their  design,  having  been  repulsed  on 
their  first  advance,  with  the  toss  of  bx 
hundred  men,by  Shamgar  and  other  hosband- 

m,  who  fought  with  os-goads,*  beiag  then 
"  'n  the  cultivation  of  the  fields. 


It  is  about  this  time  that  the  story  of  Ruth, 
which  occupies  a  separate  book  in  the  Hebrew 
scripture,",  is  placed  by  Ushor  and  other  chro- 
nologers.  Being  episodical,  and  only  slightly 
connected  with  the  historical  narrative,  we 
cannot  follow  the  details  of  this  beautiful 
story;  but  lie  intimations  of  the  state  of 
fiooiety,  and  of  the  munners  and  ideas  of  the 
times,  which  it  contains,  are,  even  historically, 
of  too  much  importance  to  be  overlooked. 

The  scene  of  the  principal  part  of  the 
Btory  is  in  Bethlehem  of  Judah. 

A  (amine  in  the  hmd  drives  an  inhabitant 
of  this  town,  with  his  wife  and  two  sons,  to 
the  land  of  Moab,  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  victories  under  Ehud,  seems  to  have  been 
at  this  time  in  some  sort  of  subjection  to  the 
Israelites.  The  maa's  name  was  Elimelech, 
his  wife's  Naomi,  and  the  sons  were  called 
Mahlon  and  Chilion.  The  woman  lost  her 
husband  and  two  sons  in  the  land  of  Moab ; 


•  "  At  Khan  Lehan  the  country  people  were 

IV  everywhere  at  plough  in  the  fields  in  order  to 

V  cotton.    'Twas  observable  that  in  ploughing 
rhey  used  goads  of  an  extraordinary  size;  upon 


in  circumference.  They  are  armed  at  the  leseer 
end  with  a  sharp  prickle  for  driving  the  oxen ;  and 
at  the  other  end  with  a  small  epade  or  paddle  of 
iron,  strong  and  massy,  to  clear  the  plough  from 
the  clay  tbiit  encumhei-s  it  in  working.  May  we 
1101  hence  conjecture  that  it  was  with  such  a  goad . 


but  the  childless  wives  of  her  sons,  who  had 
married  in  that  land,  remained  with  her. 
One  was  called  Orpah,  and  the  other  Ruth. 
At  the  end  of  ten  years,  Naomi  determined 
to  return  home,  but,  with  beautiful  diMutei^ 
estednessi  exhorted  the  widows  of  her  two 
sons  to  remain  in  their  own  land  with  their 
well-provided  friends,  and  not  go  (o  1m  par- 
takers of  her  destitution.  Orpah  accordingly 
remained :  but  nothing  could  overcome  the 
devoted  attachment  of  Ruth  to  the  mother 
of  her  lost  husband.  To  the  really  touching 
representations  of  Naomi,  her  still  more 
touching  reply  was,  "  Entreat  me  not  to  leave 
thee,  or  to  return  from  following  thee :  for 
whidier  thou  goest,  I  will  go ;  and  where 
thou  lodgest,  I  will  lodge  ;  thy  people  shall 
be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God ;  where 
thou  diest,  will  I  die,  and  there  will  I  be 
buried ;  the  Lord  do  so  to  me,  and  more 
also,  if  aught  but  death  part  thee  and  me," 
This  strong  and  unmistakable  expression  of 
most  beautiful  and  true  affections  could  not 
be  repelled  by  Naomi.  They  took  their 
homeward  way  together. 

It  was  barley  harvest  when  Naomi  and 
Ruth  arrived  at  Bethlehem.  Butb,  anxious 
to  provide  in  any  little  way  for  their  joint  sub- 
sistence, soon  bethought  herself  of  going  forth 


field.  It  happened  that  the  field  where  she 
asked  and  obtained  this  permission,  from  the 
overseer  of  the  reapers,  belonged  to  Boaz,  a 
person  of  large  possession  in  these  parts. 
Boaz  himself  came  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
to  view  the  progress  of  the  harvest.  He 
greeted  his  reapers,  "  Jehovah  be  with  you ;" 
and  they  answered  him,  "Jehovah  bless 
thee."  His  attention  was  attracted  toward 
Ruth,  and  he  inquired  concerning  her  of  his 
overseer,  who  told  him  that  this  was  "  The 
Moabitish  damsel  that  came  back  with  Naomi 
out  of  the  land  of  Bloab,"  and  related  how 
she  had  applied  for  leave  to  glean  after 
the  reapers.  Boaa  then  himself  accosted  her, 
and  kindly  charged  her  not  to  go  elsewhere, 


as  one  of  these  that  Shamgar  made  that  prodi- 
gious slaughter?  I  am  confident  that  whoever 
should  see  one  of  these  implements  will  judge  it 
(o  he  a  weapon  not  less  fit,  perhaps  fitter,  than  a 
swonl  for  such  an  execution.  Goads  of  this  sort 
I  ulways  saw  used  hereabouts,  and  also  In  Syria; 
and  the  reason  is  hecaose  the  same  single  person 
both  drives  the  oxen  and  also  holds  and  manages 
the  plough,  which  makes  it  necessary  to  use  such 

r  ..  j^  described  above  (o  avoid  tiie  incum- 
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but  to  remain  in  his  fielcls,  and  keep  com- 
pany with  his  maidens  till  the  harvest  was 
over.  He  had  enjoined  hia  young  men  not 
to  molest  her.  If  she  were  athirat  she  might 
go  and  drink  freely  from  the  vessels  of  water 
provided  for  the  use  of  the  reapers.  Ruth 
was  astonished  at  all  this  kindne^,  and  fell 
at  his  feet,  expressing  her  thanks  and  her 
surprise  that  be  should  take  such  kind  notice 
of  a  stranger 

But  he  said,  "  It  has  been  fully  shown  me, 
all  that  thou  hast  done  to  thy  mother-in-law, 
since  the  death  of  thy  husband ;  and  how 
thou  hast  left  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  and 
the  land  of  thy  nativity,  and  art  come  unto  a 
people  which  thou  know^t  not  heretofore. 
Jehovah  recompense  thy  deed :  and  a  full 
recompense  be  a^ven  to  thee  from  Jehovah, 
the  God  of  Israel,  under  whose  wings  thou 
art  come  to  trust."  She  answered,  "Let 
me  find  favor  in  thy  sight,  my  lord,  for  that 
thou  hast  comforted  me,  and  for  that  thou 
hast  spoken  friendly  unto  thine  handmaid, 
though  I  be  not  like  one  of  thine  hand- 
maidens." 

When  the  meal-timo  of  the  harvest  people 
oame  round,  Boaz  invited  her  to  draw  near 
and  eat  of  the  bread,  and  dip  her  morsel  in 
the  vinegar  with  them.  He  also  handed  her 
some  new  com  parched,  which  was  considered 
ratlier  a  luxury.  Mid  therefore  Kuth  reserved 
part  of  it  for  Naomi. 

All  these  little  incidents,  beautifully  de- 
Bcriptivo  of  the  innocent  old  customs  of  harvest 
time,  bring  strongly  before  the  mind  of  one 
who  has  studied  the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  the 
agrionltural  scenes  depicted  in  the  grottos 
(rf  Eleithuias,  in  which  so  many  of  the  usages 
of  Egyptian  agriculture  are  represented. 
There  we  seethodifferent  processes  of  cutting 
with  the  reaping-hook,  and  of  plucking  up 
the  stalks ;  gleaners ;  water  refrigerating  in 
porous  jars  (placed  on  stands)  for  the  re- 
freshment d  the  reapers;  the  reapers 
quenching  their  thirst ;  and  women  bearing 
away  the  vessels  in  which  drink  has  been 
brought  to  them  at  their  labor. 

When  Kuth  returned  home  in  the  eve 
with  the  result  of  her  day's  gleaning- 
ephahof  barley —  Naomi  was  ansions  to  know 
how  it  happened  that  her  labors  had  i; 
so  prosperous ;  and  when  she  heard  the  a 
of  Boaz,  she  remarked  that  he  was  a  i 
kinsman  of  the  tamUy ;  and  advised  that, 
cording  to  his  wish,  Ruth  should  confine  her 
gleaning  to  his  fields.     So  Ruthglcane' 


the  fields  of  Boaz,  until  the  end  not  only  of 
the  barley,  but  of  the  wheat  harvest. 

When  the  harvest  was  over,  Naomi,  who 
was  anxious  for  the  rest  and  welfare  of  the 
good  and  devoted  creature  who  had  been 
more  than  a  daughter  to  her,  acquainted  her 
with  what  had  lately  engaged  her  thoughts. 
She  said  that  Boaz  was  so  near  of  kin  that  he 
came  under  the  operation  of  the  leviratc  law, 
which  required  that  when  a  man  died  child- 
less, his  nest  of  kin  should  many  the  widow, 
in  order  that  the  first  child  bom  from  this 
union  should  be  counted  as  the  son  of 
the  deceased,  and  inherit  as  his  hoir.  It 
was,  therefore,  no  less  her  duty  than  a  cir- 
cumstence  highly  calculated  to  promote  her 
wel&Tc,  that  Boaz  should  be  reminded  of  the 
obligation  which  devolved  upon  him.  But 
as  it  was  not  wished  to  press  the  matter  upon 
him,  if  he  were  averse  to  it,  it  was  nece^ary 
that  the  claim  should,  in  the  first  instance,  bo 
privately  made.  In  such  a  case,  Ruth,  a 
stranger  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
the  laws  and  habits  of  the  Israelites,  could 
only  submit  herself  to  Naomi's  guidance. 
She  told  Ruth  that  Boaz  was  engaged  in 
winnowing  his  barley  in  the  threshing-floor ; 
which,  of  course,  was  nothing  more  than  a 
properly  levelled  place  in  the  open  air. 
Naomi  conjectured  he  would  rest  there  at 
night,  and  told  Ruth  to  mark  the  spot 
to  which  he  withdrew,  and  advance  to 
claim  the  protection  he  was  bound  to 
render.  All  happened  as  Naomi  had  fore< 
seen.  Boaz,  after  he  had  sapped,  withdrew 
to  sleep  at  the  end  of  the  heap  of  com ;  and 
after  he  had  lain  down,  Ruth  advanced  and 
placed  herself  at  his  feet  and  when  he  awoke 
at  midnight,  and  with  much  aatonishmtnt 
asked  who  she  was,  she  answered  "I  am 
Ruth,  thy  handmaid,  take  therefore  thy 
handmaid  under  thy  motectum  for  thou  art 
a  near  kinsman."  Those  who,  measmmg 
all  things  by  their  own  amxU  and  curRnt 
standards,  regard  a^  improper  or  jndLbcato 
this  procedure  of  one 

"Wtio  foared  no  evil  fur  >he  l(ne«  in  sm  ' 
need  only  hear  the  answer  of  Boaz  to  be 
satisfied.     "  Blessed  be  thou,  of  Jehovah, 

ray  daughter And  now,  my  daughter, 

fear  not :  for  all  my  fellow-citizens  do  know 
that  thou  art  a  virtuous  woman. ' '  He  added, 
however,  that  there  was  a  person  in  the  town 
more  nearly  related  to  her  deceased  husband  ; 
and  on  him  properly  the  Icvirate  duty    de- 
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Tolved :  but  if  he  declined  it,  then  it  fell  to 
himself,  and  he  would  certainly  undertake  it. 
It  being  too  late  for  Ruth  to  return  home,  Boaz 
desired  her  to  rem^n  in  the  threshing-floor 
for  the  night.  Early  in  the  morning  he  dis- 
missed her,  after  having  filled  her  veil  with 
eom  to  take  to  Naomi. 

In  those  times,  and  long  after,  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  transact  all  business  of  a  pubhc 
nature  and  to  administer  justice  in  die  gates. 
When  there  was  little  use  of  written  docu- 
ments, diis  gave  to  every  transaction  tbe 
binding  obligation  which  the  presence  of 
many  witnesses  involved ;  and  thus  also  jus- 
Ijee  was  easily  and  speedily  administered 
amon°;  the  people,  at  the  hours  when  they 
passed  to  and  fro  between  the  fields  aad  the 
eify.  And  such  hours  were,  for  this  reason, 
those  at  which  the  judges  and  elders  gave 
their  attendance  in  t^e  gates. 

BoiK  therefore  went  up  to  the  gate ;  and 
requested  ten  of  the  elders,  there  present, 
to  sit  down  with  him  as  witnesses  of  what 
was  to  lake  place.  When  the  "near kins- 
man "  passed  by,  he  called  him  to  sit  down 
with  them.  He  then  questioned  him  as  to 
his  willingness  "  to  raise  up  the  name  of  the 
dead  upon  his  inheritance."  This  he  was 
not  willing  to  do,  "  lest  he  should  mar  his 
own  inheritance ; "  and  therefore  he  was  glad 
to  relinquish  his  prior  claim  to  Boaz,  which 
he  did  by  the  significant  action  of  drawing 
off  his  own  shoe  and  giving  it  to  him. 
This  action  was  usual  in  all  Iransaetions  of 
tliis  nature,  and  it  may  well  be  mterpreted 
by  the  familiar  idiom  which  would  express 
Boaz  as  being  made,  by  this  act  and  with 
reierenee  fo  tins  particular  question,  to  stand 
in  the  shoes  of  the  person  who  had  trans- 
ferred to  him  his  rights  and  duties.  Boaz 
then  declared  all  the  people  there  present  at 
the  gate  to  be  witnesses  of  this  transfer,  and 
they  responded,  "  We  are  witnesses."  After 
this,  Boaz  took  Ruth  to  be  his  wife ;  and  the 
fruit  of  this  union  was  Obcd,  the  grandfather 
of  David,  of  whom,  according  to  the  flesh, 
came  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

From  the  repose  which  this  narrative  of- 
fers, one  turns  reluctantly  to  renewed  scenes 
of  war,  oppression,  and  wrong. 

It  may  be  doubted  that  fho  authority  — 
such  as  it  was  —  of  any  of  the  judges  ex- 
tended over  all  tlie  tribes.  Hardly  any  of 
the  oppressions  to  which  the  Israelites  were 
subject  appear  to  have  been  general,  and  in 
most  Cases  the  authority  of  the  judge   ap- 


pears to  ha^  been  confined  to  the  tribes  h« 
had  been  instrumental  in  delivering  from 
their  oppressors.  There  is,  for  instance,  not 
the  least  reason  to  suppose  that  theauthoritj 
of  Hhud  extended  over  the  northern  tribes, 
which  had  not  been  afiected  by  the  oppression 
of  the  Moabites,  from  which  he  derived  the 
south  and  east.  The  eighty  years  of  good, 
conduct  which  followed  this  deliverance  is 
therefore  only  to  be  understood  as  exhibited 
by  the  tribes  which  were  then  delivered. 
The  northern  tribes,  and  in  some  degree 
those  of  the  centre  and  the  west,  were  mean- 
while falling  into  those  evil  practices,  from 
which  it  was  necessary  that  distress  and  sor- 
row should  bring  them  back.  And  therefore 
they  were  distressed. 

The  northern  Canaanites  had,  in  the 
course  of  time,  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
that  great  overthrow  which  they  sustained 
in  the  time  of  Joshua.  A  new  Jabin, 
reigning  like  his  predecessor  in  Hazor,  by 
the  Lake  Merom,  rose  into  great  power. 
His  general,  Sisera,  was  an  able  and  suo- 
cessfiil  warrior ;  and  his  powerful  military 
force  contained  not  fewer  than  nine  hundred 
of  those  iron-armed  chariots  of  war  which  the 
Israelites  regarded  with  so  much  dread. 
Wii^  such  a  force,  he  was  enabled,  for  the 
punishment  of  th«r  ans,  to  reduce  the 
northern  tribes  to  subjection,  and  hold  them 
tributary.  Considering  the  character  of  the 
power  which  now  prevailed  over  them,  there 
is  reason  to  conclude  that  this  was  the  sever- 
est of  all  the  oppres^ons  to  which  Israel  had 
hitherto  been  subject.  The  song  of  Debo- 
rah conveys  some  intimations  of  their  miser- 
able condition.  The  villages  and  open 
homesteads,  which  were  continually  liable  to 
be  pillaged,  and  the  inhabitants  insulted  and 
wronged  by  the  Canaanites,  were  deserted 
throughout  the  land,  and  the  people  found 
it  necessary  to  congregate  in  the  walled 
towns.  Travelling  was  unsafe  ;  i 
quence  of  which  the  highways  were 
and  those  who  were  obliged  to  go  from  one 
place  to  another  found  it  necessary  to  jour- 
ney in  by-roads  and  unfrequented  paths. 
At  the  places  to  which  it  was  necessary  to 
resort  for  water,  they  were  waylaid  and 
robbed,  wounded,  or  slain ;  and,  to  crown 
all,  they  were  disanned, — among  forty  thou- 
sand in  Israel,  a  shield  or  spear  was  not  to 
be  found.  The  details  of  this  picture  are 
exactly  such  as  are  offered  by  the  condition 
of  any  oppressed  or  subjugated  population. 
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at  this  day,  In  the  East.  Tfie"  government 
itself  may  be  content  with  its  tiibute ;  but 
it  will  be  obliged  to  wink  at,  because  unable 
to  prevent,  the  far  greater  griovancos,  — 
the  exactions,  robheries,  insults,  woundings, 
deaths,  to  which  the  people  are  subjeotfid 
by  the  inferior  officers  of  government,  hy 
hands  of  licentious  soldiers,  and  by  art 
adverse  and  triumphant  populace :  all  of 
whom  look  upon  them  as  their  prey  and 
spoil,  as  things  made  only  to  be  trampled 
on.  Such  oppression  the  Israelites  endured 
for  twenty  years.  They  then  remembered 
that,  to  them,  trouble  was  the  punishment  of 
sin,  and  tliat  there  was  One  able  and  willing 
tfl  deliver  them,  if  they  would  but  turn 
themselves  unto  him.  They  did  turn,  and 
their  deliverance  was  certain  from  that  hour. 
In  those  days,  a  pious  and  able  woman, 
well  acquainted  with  the  divine  law.  became 
an  important  person  in  Israel.  Her  name 
was  Deborah,  and  she  abode  under  a  palm- 
tree  in  the  southern  part  of  Ephraim.  Her 
high  character  for  piety  and  wisdom  occa- 
sioned the  Israelites  to  resort  to  her  for 
counsel  and  for  justice  ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  her  salutary  influence  contributed  to 
tiiove  the  people  Ui  that  repentance  which 
prepared  the  way  for  their  deliverance. 
When  their  punishment  had  thus  wrought 
its  intended  object,  the  divine  king  made 
known  to  the  prophetess  his  intention  to 
deliver  the  house  of  Israel  from  Its  bondage ; 
but  seeing  that  she,  as  a  woman,  could  not 
personally  lead  the  Israelites  to  battle,  she 
sent  to  a  person  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali, 
named  Barak,  and  communicated  to  him  the 
inatvucdons  she  had  received.  These  were, 
that  he  should  bring  together,  at  Mount 
Tabor,  ten  thousand  men  of  the  tribes  of 
Naphtali  and  Zehiilun,  and  with  them  give 
battle  to  the  forces  of  King  Jabin.  Barak, 
being  fully  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  assem- 
bling and  arming  a  respectable  force,  and 
i-ecoTlecting  the  greatness  of  that  power  he 
was  to  oppose,  rather  shrunk  from  the  enter- 
prise. He,  however,  offered  to  undertake  it. 
if  Deborah  would  afiurd  him  the  benefit  of 
her  influential  presence,  but  not  else.  She 
consent«d;  but,  to  rebuke  the  weakness  of 
his  faith,  she  prophesied  that  Sisera  —  the 
redoubted  captain  of  King  Jabin's  host — 
should  not  be  slaJn  in  fight  with  him,  or  be 
taken  captive  by  him,  but  should  fall  by  a 
woman's  hand. 

They  went  into  the  north  together ;  and 


the  required  number  of  men  from  Naphtali 
and  Zebulun  readily  obeyed  their  call,  and 
marched  to  Mount  Tabor.  These  two  tribes 
had  probably  been  selected  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  likely  to  engage  more  readily 
in  this  service,  in  consequence  of  their 
vicinity  to  the  metropolitan  seat  of  the 
oppressing  power  having  rendered  the  yoke 
of  servitude  more  galling  and  irritating  to 
them  than  to  the  other  tribes. 

As  soon  as  Jabin's  general,  Sisera,  heard 
of  the  Hebrew  force  assembled  on  Mount 
Tabor,  he  brought  forth  his  nine  hundred 
chariots,  and  assembled  his  whole  army,  not 
doubting  to  surround  and  cut  in  pieces  a 
body  of  men  so  comparatively  small.  The 
Hebrews  were  in  general  much  afraid  of 
war-chariots,  to  drawn  battles  in  open  plains 
they  were  unaccustomed,  and  the  disparity 
of  numbers  was  in  this  instance  veiy  great. 
Yet,  encouraged  by  the  assurances  of  vic- 
tory which  Debor^  conveyed,  Barak  did 
not  await  the  assault  of  Sisera,  but  marched 
his  men  down  from  the  mountain  into  the 
open  plain,  and  fell  impetuously  upon  the 
adverse  host.  In  Oriental  wwfare  the  result 
of  the  first  shock  usually  decides  the  battle, 
and  the  army  is  lost  which  then  gives  way  or 
has  its  ranks  broken.  So  it  was  now.  At 
the  first  shock  the  vast  army  of  Sisera 
was  seized  with  a  panic  terror.  The  soldiers 
threw  away  their  arms,  and  sought  only  how 
they  might  escape ;  while  the  chariots,  drawn 
by  terrified  horses,  impeded  the  retreat  of 
the  fugitives,  and  added  to  the  confusion  and 
the  loss.  The  carnage  among  the  Canaan- 
ites  was  horrible;  and,  beades  those  who 
perished  by  the  sword,  vast  nnmbers  of  them 
were  swept  away  by  the  sudden  overflow  of 
the  river  Kishon.  Sisera  himself  fled  in  hia 
chariot  across  the  plmn  of  Esdraelon  ;  but, 
fearing  that  his  chariot  rendered  him  too  con- 
spicuous, he  dismounted  and  continued  his 
flight  on  foot.  At  last  he  came  to  a  nomad 
encampment,  belonging  to  Heber  the  Kenite, 
one  of  the  descendants  of  those  of  the  fiimilj 
and  clan  of  Jethro,  who,  with  the  brother-in- 
law  of  Moses,  entered  the  land  of  Canaan 
with  the  Israelites,  and  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  pasturing  their  flocks  in  its  plains.  He- 
ber was  fix)m  home ;  but  his  wife  knew  the 
illustrious  fu^tue  an!  ofiered  him  the  pro- 
tection of  her  tent  This,  aa  the  Kenites 
had  been  neutral  m  the  war.  Sisera  did  not 
hesitate  to  aceept  He  knew  that  the  lent 
of  a  Bedouin    and  e^>p  cially  the  woinan's 
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portion  of  it,  was  a  sanctuary,  which  the 
owner  would  sooner  perish  than  allow  to  be 
violated,  and  that  infamy  worse  than  death 
■waited  h'm  who  allowed  injury  to  befell  the 
guest  or  fugitive  who  was  admitted  to  its 
shelter.  Being  athirat,  Sisera  aeked  for 
water ;  but  instead  of  this  she  gave  him  sour 
milk  — the  best  beveinge  an  Arab  tent  con- 
tjuns,  and  the  refreshing  qualities  of  which 
are  well  known  to  those  wiio  have  travelled 
in  the  East.  This,  with  his  fatigue,  disposed 
Sisera  to  sleep.  As  he  slept,  the  thought 
occurred  to  Jael  (tiiat  was  the  woman's 
name)  that  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  now 
vietorlous  Israelites  lay  helpless  before  her; 
and  that  it  was  in  her  power  to  win  great 
favor  from  the  Tictors,  by  antidpadng  the 
almost  certain  death  which  awaited  the  chief 
captain  of  Jabin's  host.  Having  no  weapon, 
sbi>  took  a  mallet  and  one  of  the  long  nails 
by  which  the  tent  cords  are  fastened  to  the 
giound,  and  stealing  softly  to  the  place  where 
ne  lay,  she  smote  ^e  nail  into  his  temple, 
pinning  his  head  to  the  ground.  Baralt, 
passing  that  way  soon  after,  in  pursuit,  was 
called  in  by  Jael,  and  he  beheld  the  re- 
doubted Sisera  dead  at  his  feet  — slain  igno- 
min'ously  by  a  woman's  hand.  He  might 
then  have  pondered  whether,  had  Sisera  been 
the  victor  and  himself  the  fugitive,  the  same 
fete  might  not  ha¥e  been  his  own.  When 
we  reflect  that  "  there  was  peace  between 
Jabin,  king  of  Hazor,  and  the  house  of 
Heber  the  Kenite,"  and  that  it  was  in  the 
knowledge  that  he  deserved  no  wrong  at 
tkeir  hands,  that  Sisera  accepted  the  belter 
^i^hieh  Jael  offiaed ;  and  when,  moreover,  we 
consider  that  the  emir,  Jael's  husband,  had 
no  interest  in  the  result,  save  that  of  stand- 
ing well  with  the  victorious  party,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  find  any  other  motive  than  that 
we  have  assigned  —  the  deare  to  win  the 
fe4'or  of  the  victors — for  an  act  so  .grossly 
opposed  to  all  those  notions  of  honor  among 
tent^dwellers  on  which  Sisera  had  relied  for 
his  safety.  It  was  a  most  treacherous  and 
eruel  miu^er,  wanting  all  those  estenuations 
which  were  applicable  t»  the  assassination  of 
King  Eglon  by  Ehud. 

The  time  is  gone  by  when  commentators 
or  historians  might  venture  to  justify  this 
deed.  Our  extended  acqumntance  with  the 
East  enables  ns  to  know  that  those  Orientals 
whose  principles  would  allow  them  to  applaud 


the  act  of  Ehud  would  regard  with  horror 
the  murder  m  his  sleep,  of  a  confiding  and 
foendlv  guest,  to  whom  the  sacred  teller 
of  the  tent  had  been  offered.  That  Deborah, 
a^  a  prophetess,  was  enabled  to  foretell  the 
fall  of  Sisera  by  a  woman's  hand,  does  not 
convey  the  divine  sanction  of  this  deed,  but 
only  manifests  the  divine  foreknowledge ; 
and  that  the  same  Deborah,  in  her  triumphant 
song,  blesses  Jael  for  this  act,  only  indicates 
the  feeling,  in  the  first  excitement  of  victory, 
of  one  who  had  far  more  cause  to  rejoice  at 
the  death  of  Sisera  than  Jael  had  to  inflict 
it. 

The  triumphant  song  of  Deborah  has 
attracted  great  and  deserved  attention  as  a 
noble  "  specimen  of  the  perfectly  sublime 
ode."  The  design  of  this  ode  seems  to  be 
twofold,  religious  and  political :  first,  to 
thank  God  for  the  recent  deliverance  of 
Israel  from  Canaanitish  bondage  and  oppres- 
sion ;  and,  next,  to  celebrate  the  zeal  and 
alacrity  with  which  some  of  the  tribes  volun- 
teered their  services  against  the  common 
enemy;  and  to  censure  the  lukewarmuess 
and  apathy  of  others  who  staid  at  home, 
and  thus  betrayed  the  public  cause ;  and,  by 
this  contrast  and  esposure.  to  heal  those  fatal 
divisions  among  the  tjibes  which  were  so 
injurious  to  the  public  weal.  It  consists  of 
three  parts :  —  first,  the  exordium,  containing 
an  appeal  to  past  times,  where  Israel  was 
under  the  special  protection  of  Jehovah,  as 
compared  with  their  late  disastrous  condition  ; 
next,  a  recital  of  the  circumstances  which 
preceded  and  those  that  accompanied  the 
victory ;  lastly,  a  fuller  description  of  the- 
concluding  event,  the  death  of  Sisera,  and 
the  dLoappointed  hopes  of  his  mother  for  his 
triumphant  return.  The  admired  coucluMon 
is  thus ;  — 

"  The  mother  of  Sisera  gazed  throngh  Ihe  window, 
Ttirough  the  lattice  she,  lamenling,  cried, 
'  Why  IS  hia  chariot  bo  long  in  coming?  * 
Wherefore  linger  Ihe  steps  of  hia  atotds  ?  ' 
Her  wise  laaies  answered  their  mistress. 
Yea,  she  returned  answer  to  herself, — 
'  Have  they  not  sped,  and  are  dividing  the  spoil  ? 
To  every  chief  man  a  damsel  or  two ' 
To  Sisera  a  spoil  of  various  colors, 
A  spoil  of  various-colored  embroidery,. 
A  spoil  of  varions-colored  embroideries- for  tha 

So  let  thine  enemies  perish,  0  Jehovali  I 
But  let  they  who  love  thee  become 
As  the  snn  going  forth  in  his  strength."  t 
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From  the  an  1  mod  versions  which  this  ode 
contains,  it  is  easy  to  collect  that  only  those 
tribes  which  were  actually  subject  to  the 
oppresmon,  and  even  only  those  on  which  the 
oppression  the  most  heavily  fell,  were  willing 
to  disturb  themselves  by  engaging  in  warlike 
operations  against  the  oppressor.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  southern  tribes  and  the 
tribes  beyond  Jordan  were  directly  affected 
by  the  subjugation  of  the  northern  tribes ; 
and  even  of  those  under  tribute,  the  tribes 
more  remo(«  from  the  seat  of  King  Jabin 
seem  to  have  been  more  at  ease  than  the 
others.  All  these  were  loath  to  come  forward 
on  this  occasion ;  and,  in  general,  we  find 
that,  among  the  Hebrews  of  this  early  period, 
there  was  little  if  any  of  that  higb-spinted 
and  honorable  abhorrence  of  a  foreign  yoke, 
which  is,  under  Sod,  the  surest  safeguard  of 
a  nation's  independence.  It  was  not  the 
yoke  itself  they  hated,  but  its  phyacal  weight 
upon  their  shoulders;  and  that  weight  must 
be  very  heavy  before  they  could  be  roused 
to  any  great  effort  to  shake  it  from  them. 
The  iron  which  entered  their  souls  in  Egypt 
still  rusted  there. 

Those  sectional  divisions — or  rather  this 
want  of  a  general  and  sympathizing  union 
among  the  several  members  of  the  house  of 
Israel  —  were  the  obvious  secondary  cause 
of  the  miseries  and  oppressions  under  which 
different  portions  of  that  great  body  did  from 
time  to  time  fall ;  and  this  disunion  itself  was 
the  natural  and  inevitable  result  of  the 
neglect  of  the  law,  as  a  whole,  and  especially 
of  those  provisions  which  were,  in  their 
proper  operation,  admirably  calculated  to 
keep  the  tribes  united  together  as  one  nation. 
It  would  be  ridiculous  to  say  that  the 
theocratic  policy  was  a  fwlure.     Tha,t  which 


was  not  fairly  and  fully  tried  cannot  he  said 
to  fail.  Kuin  to  the  people  did  not  come 
from  the  system  itself;  and  that  ruin  did 
come  from  the  neglect  of  its  conditions,  rather 
shows  how  well  that  system  was  calculated 
to  form  a  happy  and  united  people. 

The  victory  of  Deborah  and  Barak  over 
Sisera  gave  to  Israel  a  long  repo^  fi-om  the 
aggressions  of  the  nations  west  of  the  Jordan ; 
for  although  their  peace  began  again  to  he 
disturbed  after  forty  years  (in  1336  B.  C  ), 
the  invasion  was  then  from  the  east. 

At  the  latter  end  of  the  forty  years  which 
followed  the  victory  over  Sisera,  the  Israel- 
ites bad  again  relapsed  into  their  evil  and 
idolatrous  habits.  This  was  particularly  the 
case  of  the  tribes  beyond  Jordan,  whose 
repose  had  been  of  longer  duration  than  that 
of  the  western  tribes,  for  it  do^s  not  appear 
that  the  oppressions  of  King  Jahin  had 
extended  to  them. 

Their  punishment  was  this  time  particu- 
larly heavy,  and  came  from  an  unexpected 
quarter.  The  pastoral  tribes  dwelling  on 
the  borders  of  the  land  and  in  the  eastern 
deeerts  —  the  Midianites,  Amalekites,  with 
other  tribes  of  Arabia  —  came  swarming 
into  the  land  "  like  locusts,"  with  countiess 
flocks  and  herds,  and  pitching  their  tents 
in  the  plains  and  valleys.  Arriving  by  the 
time  the  products  of  the  soil  began  to  he 
gathered  in,  they  remained  until  the  final 
tngatherings  of  the  year,  when  the  advance 
of  winter  warned  them  W  withdraw  into  their 
deserts.  Thus  their  cattle  grew  fat  upon 
the  rich  pastures  of  the  land,  while  those  of 
Israel  were  starved ;  and  the  men  them- 
selves lived  merrily  upon  the  grwn  which 
the  Hebrews  had  soweu,  and  upon  the  fruits 
which  they  had  cultivated  :  and  as,  besides 


tended  and  a;:itBtecl  between  hope  and  fear, 
mniediately,  impatient  of  delay,  stia  anticipates 
the  consolations  of  her  friends;  and  her  mind 
being  somewhat  elevated,  alia  boasia  witti  all  lie 
levity  of  a  fond  female,  — 

'  Vitet  In  her  bopes  and  gtddy  with  (ucceas.' 

Let  us  here  observe  how  well  adapted  every  send- 
ment,  evLrv   word,   is  to  the  character  of  the 
le  makes  no  account  of  the  slaughter 
-    jf  the  valgc  and  conduct  of  the 
e  multitude  of  chc  captives,  but 
'Burns  with.a  Ifemale  thirst  otprey  and  spoilB,' 

Nothmg  19  omitted  which  U  calculated  to  attract 
and  engage  the  passions  of  a  vain  and  trifling 
woman,  —  slaves,  gold,  and  rich  apparel.  Nor  is 
the  salMud  .with  the  bore  enamciratton  of  them. 


der  in  her  immediate  possession ;  she  pauses  and 
coniemplntes  every  particular.  To  add  to  the 
beauty  of  diis  passage,  there  Is  also  an  uncommon 
neatness  in  the  versification;  great  force,  ac- 
curacy, and  perspicuity  in  the  diction  ;  and  the 
utmost  elegance  in  the  repetitions,  which,  not- 
withstanding their  apparent  redundancy,  are  con- 
ducted with  the  most  perfect  brevity.  In  the  end, 
the  fntai  disappointment  of  female  hope  and 
credulity,  tacitly  insinuated  by  the  unexpected 
apostrophe,  — 

'  So  ]«t  tliine  enemiei  perlih,  O  Jebavalil' 
is  expressed  more  forcibly  by  this  very  silence  of 
the  person  who  was  just  speaking,  than  it  could 
possibly  have  hcen  by  all  the  powers  of   lan- 
guage.   —  LomlJu 
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this  deprivation  of  tlie  sustanance  for  wliich 
tlie;  had  labored,  such  lawless  crews  ai'e 
always  ready  for  any  kind  of  great  or  small 
robbery  and  exaction,  the  Israelites  wore 
obliged  to  abandon  the  open  country,  and  to 
resort- 1«  the  walled  Wwns,  to  intrench  them- 
eelves  in  stroaghoida,  and  even  to  seek  the 
sholter  of  the  cavea  among  the  mountains. 
Kven  those  who  ventured  to  remain  in  oo- 
cupation  of  their  own  allotments  were  afraid 
fo  have  it  known  that  they  had  in  their  pos- 
session any  of  the  produce  of  their  own 
fields.  All  this  while  it  does  not  appear 
that  there  was  any  open  war,  or  any ,  niili- 
tai'y  operations.  The  invaders  bore  all 
before  them,  and  had  entirely  their  own  way, 
by  the  mere  force  of  the  intimidating  im- 
preasiona  which  their  numbera  created. 
iJountriea  or  districts  bordering  on  the  des- 
OTt  are  still  subjeot  to  similar  visitations, 
where  the  local  government  is  not  strong 
enough  fo  prevent  them,  or  where  the  pi'e- 
oceiipation  of  the  border  soil  by  Arabs  in 
the  stale  of  semi- cultivators  does  not  form 
an  obstacle  (as  it  does  not  always)  to  the 
iueursions  of  pure  Bedouins.  Down  to  a 
very  recent  date,  the  very  country  east  of 
the  Jordan,  which  suffered  the  most  on  the 
present  occasion,  sufifered  much  from  the 
periodical  sojourn  and  severe  exactions  of 
the  Bedouin  tribes. 

These  incursions  of  the  Midianites  were 
repeated  for  seven  years.  By  this  lime  the 
oppi'ession  had  become  so  heavy  that  the  Is- 
raelites, finding  by  bitter  experience  the 
insufficiency  of  all  other  help,  cried  to  Him 
who  had  delivered  them  of  old :  their  cry 
was  heaid-  A  prophet  was  commissioned 
to  point  out  to  them  that  their  disobedience 
had  been  the  cause  of  their  sufferings,  and 
to  give  to  them  the  promise  of  a  now  de- 
liverance. 

The  hero  this  time  appointed  to  act  for 
the  deliverance  of  Israel  was  Gideon  of 
Manasseh.  His  family  was  exposed  to  the 
general  suffering  occasioned  by  the  presence 
of  the  Bedouin  tribes,  —  so  much  so,  that 
having  reljuned  possession  of  aome  com, 
they  dared  not  thresh  it  out  for  use  in  the 
ordinary  thresh ing-floori  but,  to  conceal  it 
from  the  knowledge  or  suspicion  of  the  in- 
vadera,  were  obliged  to  perfonn  thia  opera- 
tion ailently  and  aecretlj,  in  so  unusual  a 
place  as  the  vineyard,  near  the  wine-press. 
The  threshing-floors  were  watched  by  the 
Midianites  at  this  time,  when  the  harvest 


had  I 


;  but  r 


paid  to  the  vineyards, 
grapes  was  far  off.  Gideon  was  engaged  m 
tnis  service  when  "  the  angel  of  Jehovah  " 
appeared  to  him  standing  under  an  oak 
wnich  grew  there.  When  apprised  of  his 
vocation  to  deliver  Israel,  the  inodest  hus- 
bandman would  have  excused  himself  on  the 
ground  of  his  wanting  that  eminence  of  sta- 
tion which  BO  important  a  service  appeared 
to  demand ;  and  when  silenced  by  the  em- 
phatic "I  will  be  with  thee"  from  his 
heavenly  visitant,  he  still  sought  to  have 
aome  certain  tokens  whereby  he  might  feel 
assured,  and  be  enabled  to  convey  the 
assurance  to  others,  that  his  call  was  indeed 
from  God.  Accordingly,  a  succession  of 
signal  miracles  were  wrought  to  satisfy  his 
mind  and  to  confirm  his  faith.  The  refec- 
tion of  kid's-flesh  and  bread,  which  the  hos- 
pitable Gideon  quickly  got  ready  for  the 
atranger,  was,  as  he  directed,  kid  upon  a 
rock  before  him,  and  when  he  touched  it 
with  the  end  of  his  stafi',  a  spontaneous  fire 
arose  by  which  it  was  consumed,  as  a  sacri- 
fice, and  at  the  same  time  the  stranger  dis- 
appeared. After  this,  at  the  special  desire 
of  Gideon,  "  a  si™  "  of  his  own  choosing 
was  granted  to  him.  A  fleece  which  ha 
laid  upoa  the  threshing-floor  (in  the  open 
air)  was  saturated  with  dew,  while  tlie  soil 
around  was  all  dry ;  and  again,  condescend- 
ing to  his  prayer,  the  Lord  was  pleased  to 
reverse  thb  miracle,  by  exempting  the  fleece 
alone  from  the  dewy  moisturo  which  be- 
spread the  ground.     Gideon  was  satisfied. 

Yet  the  family  from  which  the  deliverer 
was  chosen  was  not  less  tainted  by  the  sina 
than  visited  by  the  punishments  of  Israel ; 
for  Joash,  the  father  of  Gideon,  had  erected 
an  altar  to  Baal,  at  Ophrah,  the  town  of  his 
residence,  at  which  the  people  of  that  place 
rendered  their  idolatrous  services  to  that 
idol.  This  altar  Gideon  was  directed  to 
destroy,  and  in  its  place  to  erect,  over  the 
rock  on  which  his  oflbring  had  been  con- 
sumed, an  altar  to  Jehovah.  It  would  seem 
that  Joash  himself  was  brought  back  to  hia 
fealty  to  Jehovah  by  the  first  of  the  miracles 
we  have  related,  of  which,  probably,  Gideon 
was  not  the  sole  witness  :  for  when  the  men 
of  Ophrah,  early  in  the  following  mornins, 
arose  to  render  their  worship  to  Baal,  and, 
finding  his  altar  overthrown,  demanded  the 
death  of  Gideon,  his  father  stood  forward  io 
vindicate  his  conduct. 
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torted  the  sentence  of  deatli  against  tbe 
idolaters  themselvea  for  their  apostasy  from 
Jehovah.  By  demanding  the  punishment 
of  Gideon  for  his  act  against  Baal,  they 
recognized  in  fact  the  tiitmess  of  the  punish- 
nienCs  denounced  by  the  law  against  those 
individuals  or  cities  which  turned  away  from 
Jehovah  to  serve  other  gods ;  and  this, 
coupled  with  the  derision  of  Joash  at  the 
impotency  of  Baal  to  vindicate  or  avenge 
his  ovin  cause,  so  wrought  npon  the  people 
of  that  place,  that  they  were  among  the 
foremost  to  gather  to  him  when  he  sounded 
the  trumpet  of  war.  He  then  sent  messen- 
gers througbont  his  own  tribe  of  Manasseh 
(on  both  sides  the  Jordan),  as  well  as 
through  those  of  Asher,  Naphtaii,  and 
Zebulun,  And  so  cheerfully  was  the  call 
obeyed,  that  Gideon  soon  found  himself  at 
the  head  of  thirty-two  thousand  men.  With 
this  force  Gideon  marched  to  the  mountMUS 
of  Gilboa,  where  he  found  vast  roullitudes  of 
the  enemy  encamped  before  him  in  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon.  This  fine  plain  had 
probably  been  before  their  favorite  resort; 
but  (hey  seem  to  have  congregated  there  in 
unusual  numbers  as  soon  as  they  heard  of 
Gideon's  preparations.  And  now  that  the 
people  might  liave  no  cause  te  attribute  their 
deliverance  to  their  own  numbers  and  prow- 
ess, it  pleased  the  divine  King  of  Israel  to 
reduce  this  important  army  to  a  mere  hand- 
fill  of  spirited  men.  In  the  first  place, 
Gideon  was  directed  to  proclaim  liberty  for 
all  who  now,  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  were 
fearful  and  faint-hearted,  to  return  to  their 
own  homes.  This  proclamation,  according 
Ui  the  law  (Deut.  xs.  8),  ought  in  all  cases 
to  have  been  made ;  but  it  seems  that  from 
some  reason  or  other  (perhaps  either  from 
ignorance  of  the  law,  or  from  supposing  that 
it  was  not  intended  to  apply  to  such  a  case 
as  the  present),  it  would  not  have  been 
made  by  Gideon  without  the  special  com- 
mand which  he  received.  Such  a  law,  or 
practice,  however  inapplicable,  or  even  ruin- 
ous, it  might  prove  under  the  military 
systems  and  tactics  of  modem  Europe,  was 
well  calculated  to  act  hene3cially  in  the  war- 
fare of  those  early  times  ;  ibr  as  every  thing 
then  depended  on  the  individual  courage  and 
;iwess  of  those  engaged,  "the  faiuAeart- 
jd  "  were  more  lilteiy  to  dam:^  than  assist 
those  on  whose  side  they  appeared ;  as  their 
conduct  was  tolerably  certain  to  bring  aliout 
i^ults  fatal  to  themselves,  and  discouraging 


to  their  more  valorous  companions.  In  the 
present  instance  the  result  was,  that  although 
the  men  composing  the  army  of  Gideon  had 
come  forward  voluntarily,  above  two-thirds 
of  them  were  so  intimidateil  in  the  actual 
presence  of  danger,  that  they  took  advantage 
of  this  permission  to  depart  to  their  own 
homes.  Of  the  thirty-two  thousand,  only 
ten  thousand  remained  with  Gideon.  Yet 
as  these  were  men  of  valor,  as  evinced  by 
their  determination  to  remain,  room  for  vain- 
glorious boastings  was  still  left,  and  there- 
fore Gideon  was  informed  that  the  number 
was  still  too  large,  and  that  a  further  reduc- 
tion must  be  made.  The  process  of  this 
second  selection  was  very  curious.  All 
those  were  dismissed  who,  in  drinking  at 
tiie  watering-place,  stooped  down  to  diink  in 
large  draughts  of  water  at  the  surface;  but 
those  who  merely  "lapped"  the  water,  or 
t«ok  it  up  in  the  hollow  of  their  hands  to 
drink,  were  retained.  The  different  methods 
of  drinking  have  been  supposed  to  have 
distinguished  the  self-indulgent  from  the 
more  manly  and  active  men.  The  latter — ■ 
those  who  took  up  the  water  in  their  hol- 
lowed hands  —  were  but  three  hundred  out 
of  the  ten  thousand ;  and  these  were  declai'ed 
sufficient  for  the  enterprise. 

The  night  after  this,  Gideon,  with  his 
faithful  follower  Phurah.  went  down  to  the 
camp  of  the  enemy,  in  consequence  of  an 
intimation  that  he  would  there  hear  matter 
for  his  encouragement.  What  he  heard  was 
one  soldier,  just  awakened,  telling  a  di'eam 
(<i  his  companions.  He  had  dreamed  that 
he  saw  a  barley-cake  roll  down  from  the 
hills  tti  the  Midianitish  camp,  where  it  over- 
threw the  first  tent  to  which  it  came.  The 
interpretation  which  the  other  gave  was  — 
"This  is  none  other  than  the  sword  of 
Gideon,  the  son  of  Joash,  a  man  of  Israel, 
into  whose  hand  God  delivereth  Midian  and 
the  whole  camp," 

Several  facts  are  indicated  by  this  inci- 
dent ;  such  as  the  stress  generally  h'd  upon 
dreams  in  that  age,  as  indicative  of  contin- 
gent results,  —  the  honor  attached  to  the 
office  of  spy,  as  one  of  danger,  and  which 
was  therefore,  as  in  the  Mosaic  age,  assigned 
to,  or  undertaken  by,  the  very  chief  persons 
in  the  anny,  —  and  the  truly  Oriental  want 
of  sentinels  and  pickets,  even  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy.  This  indeed  may  have  been 
noticed  on  many  former  occasions;  and  to 
this    astonishing    neglect  of    a    precaution 
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whiet  aeems  to  us  so  obviouR  ami  so  sirapli , 
may  be  attributed  the  fadlttj  and  success  of 
those  sudden  surprises  of  which  we  so  often 
rood  in  the  military  history  of  tliose  early 
ages. 

Gideon  no  sooner  heard  the  dream  and  its 


interpretation  than  he  understood  and  accept- 
ed the  sign.  He  returned  to  his  own  small 
band,  and  proceeded  to  carry  into  immediate 
execution  a  I'emarkable  stratagem  which  had 
already  been  suggested  to  him.  He  divided 
his  three  hundred  men  into  three  companies, 
s  provided  with  a  trumpet  in 


one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  piteber  contain- 
ing a  lighted  lamp.  They  were  then  8(a- 
tioned  in  silence  and  darkness  at  different 
points  on  the  outside  of  the  enemy's  camp. 

•  The  hint  of  this  watchword  was  taken  from 
the  intj^rpretation  of  the  Miilianitish  soldier's 
dream,  "  (he  sword  of  Gideon,"  to  which  Gideon, 


Then,  on  a  signal  given  by  Gideon,  all  the 
three  companies,  at  the  same  instant,  blew 
their  trumpets,  exposed  their  lamps,  broke 
the  pitehers  which  uad  concealed  Uiem,  and 
then  continued  shouting,  "The  sword  of 
Jehovah  and  of  Gideon!"*  The  terrible 
din  and  crash  which  thus  suddenly  broke  in 
upon  the  stillness  of  midnight,  with  the 
equally  sudden  blaze  of  light  from  three  hun- 
dred lamps,  which  illumined  its  darkness, 
struck  an  instant  panic  into  the  vast  host  of 
Midian,  suggesting  to  them  that  the  lamp- 
bearing  trumpeters  (whose  numbers  mui4 
have  been  greatly  magnified  in  the  confused 
apprehension  of  men  just  awakened)  were 
but  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Hebrew  host 
whom  they  were  lighting  to  the  attack  on  tie 
camp.  They  therefore  fled  in  all  directions, 
through  the  openings  between  the  three  com- 
panies. In  their  midnight  flight,  not  doubt- 
ing that  the  Hebrews  had  fallen  upon  them, 
they  mistook  fiiends  for  foes,  and  vast  multi- 
tudes of  tbem  perished  by  each  other's 
swords.  The  survivors,  in  their  further 
flight,  came  up  with  the  several  parties  which 
liad  been  dismissed  by  Gideon  to  their  homes, 
and  these  eommitti^  a  terrible  slaughter 
among  the  fugitives.  Gideon  also  sent  mes- 
ers  desiring  the  Ephraimites  to  seize  the 
various  fords  of  the  Jordan,  between  the  two 
lakes,  and  thereby  prevent  the  escape  of  any 
of  the  fu^tives  eastward,  which  was  the  di- 
rection tiiey  would  naturally  take.  In  this 
terrible  overthrow  no  less  than  one  hundi'cd 
and  twenty  thousand  of  the  various  tribes  of 
"  the  children  of  the  east"  perished;  and  so 
completely  were  the  MidJanites  subdued, 
that  from  that  time  they  were  never  able  "  to 
""t  up  their  heads  any  more." 

A  renmant  of  fifteen  thousand,  headed  by 
their  emirs,  Zebah  and  Zaimnnna,  managed 
to  escape  across  the  river  (probably  before 
the  Ephraimites  had  seized  the  fords),  and 
having  reached  a  distance  where  they  deemed 
themselves  safe  from  further  pursuit,  they 
■entured  to  encamp.  But  Gideon  himself, 
with  his  faithful  three  hondi'ed,  continued 
the  pursuit  even  to  that  distance — even  into 
the  land  of  the  tent-dwellers — and  felling 
suddenly  upon  the  camp,  which  lay  carelessly 
secure,  the  already  scared  Midianitee  were 
completely  overthrown.  The  two  emirs 
themselves  were  taken  alive    and    brought 
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before  Gideon.  He  liad  formed,  for  those 
times,  the  singularly  generous  intenrion  to 
spare  their  lives ;  but  when  he  gathered,  from 
their  own  lips,  that  they  had  created  a  case 
of  blood-revenge  between  himself  and  them, 
by  putlang  to  death,  neaj  Mount  Tabor,  hLs 
brelnren,  "the  sons  of .  his  own  mother,"* 
he,  as  the  legal  avenger  of  tbeu^  blood,  slew 
liiese  emirs  with  his  own.  hand. 

Gideon  seems  to  have  been  a  man  eminent- 
ly qualified  for  the  high  and  difficult  station 
to  which  he  was  called.  Firm  even  to  stern- 
ness, where  the  exhibition  of  lie  stronger 
qualities  seemed  necessaiy,  and  in  war  "  a 
mighty  man  of  valor,"  we  are  called  upon  in 
his  case,  more  frequently  than  in  any  other 
which  has  occurred,  to  admire  his  truly 
courteous  and  self-retreating  character,  and 
that  nice  and  difficult  taet — difficult,  because 
spontaneously  natural — in  the  management 
of  men,  which  is  a  rarer  and  finer  spedes  of 
judgment,  and  by  which  he  was  intuitively 
taught  to  say  the  properest  word,  and  do 
the  properest  deed  at  the  most  proper  time. 
This  is  the  true  secret  of  his  ultimate  popu- 
larity and  influence,  which  much  exceeded 
that  enjoyed  by  any  judge  before  him. 
Some  instances  of  the  qualities  which  we 
have  indicated  have  alr«idy  appeared,  and 
others  will  presently  occur. 

The  Ephraimites  who  had  guarded  the 
Jordan,  having  performed  all  that  their  duty 
required,  hastened  to  join  Gideon  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  Midianiteg.  They  met  him  on 
his  return,  and  laid  before  him  t^e  heads  of 
Oreb  and  Zeeb,t  two  emirs  of  Midian,  whom 
they  had  taken  and  slain.  This  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  which  was,  after  that  of  Judah, 
the  most  important  in  Israel,  was  esceedingly 
jealous  of  its  superiority;  and  was,  there- 
fore, not  a  littie  annoyed  that  an  obscure 
Abiezrife  should  have  undertaken  so  great 
an  enterprise  as  that  now  happily  completed, 
without  consulting  them.  They  now  took 
occasion  to  remonstrate  with  him  sharply  on 
the  subject,  hut  were  soon  pacified  by  his 
modest  and  good-tempered  answer.  "How 
little  have  I  done  now  in  comparison  with 
you,"  he  said.  "  Is  not  llie  gkaning  of  the 
grapes  of  Ephraim  better  than  the  vintage  of 
Abiezer  ?    God  hath  delivered  up  the  princes 

*  The  emphasis  lies  in  the  probability  that  his 
father  had  chiliti'en  by  other  wives  than  Gideon's 
mother.  To  be  lier  children,  therefore,  COU' 
atitnled  a  far  dearer  tie  tlian  to  be  his  JUlher's 
children  in  the  general  sense. 


of  Midian,  Oreb,  and  Zeeb ;  and  what  have 
I  been  able  to  do  in  comparison  with  you  ?  " 
Gideon  knew  what  Solomon  taught  long 
after,  "A  soft  answer  tumeth  away  wrath." 
When  he  had  crossed  the  Jordan  in  pur- 
suit of  the  fugitives,  he  was  anxious  to  obtain 
for  his  small  band —  "faint,  yetpursu:ng  " — 
refreshments  from  the  town  of  Succoth,  which 
he  passed,  and  afterward  from  that  of  Peniel; 
but  he  was  in  both  cases  refused.  The  in- 
habitants seem  to  have  been  fearful  of  bring- 
in*  upon  themselves  the  vengeance  of  the 
Midianites,  to  whom  they  had  for  seven  years 
been  subject,  and  against  whom  they  held  it 
to  be  very  unlikely  that  he  would  succeed 
with  so  small  a  force.  They  not  only  re- 
fused, but  added  insult  to  injury.  Instead 
of  chastising  them  on  the  spot,  he  coolly 
told  both  that  he  would  do  bo  on  his  return ; 
and  he  now  kept  his  promise.  Coming  upon 
Suceoth  by  surprise,  before  the  sun  was  up, 
he  took  the  chief  persons  of  Suceoth,  and,  as 
he  had  threatened,  scourged  them  to  death 
with  thorns  and  briars.  Of  Peniel  he  made 
a  still  severer  example,  for  he  beat  down  the 
fortress-tower  of  that  city,  and  put  to  death 
the  men  belonging  to  it. 

The   IsraeUtes,   in   the   warmth  of  their 
gratitude,  offered  to  make  Gideon  their  king, 
and  to  eontinue  the  crown  to  his  descendants. 
This  proposal,  which  clearly  shows  how  un- 
mindful the  Israelites  had  become  of  the 
great  politica!  principle  of  the  theocracy  with 
which  they  were  so  unwarrantably  ready  to 
dispense,  was  nobly  rejected  by  Gideon,  who 
replied  to  it  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  theocracy : 
I  will  not  reign  over  you,  neither  shall  my 
n  reign  over  you ;  Jehovah,  he  shall  reign 
'er  you."     But  while  thus  ahve  to  the  true 
ilitical  character  of  the  Mosaic  institutions, 
'  was  not  equally  cognisant  of  the  religious 
obligations  of  that  system.     When  he  was 
called  to  his  great  work  at  Ophrah,  he  had  been 
instructed  to  build  an  altar  on  tiie  rock  on 
which  his  offering  had  been  accepted,  and 
himself  to  offer  sacrifices  there.     This  prob- 
ably led  him  to  conclude  that  it  would  be 
right  to  form  a  relia^ous  establishment  at  that 
spot,  for  the  worship  of  God  by  sacrifice.     A 
more  perfect  acqudntance  with  the  principles 
of  the  law  would  have  taught  him  otheiwise. 

t  The  names  mean  crow  and  wolf.  It  would 
_.jm  that  the  chiers  of  the  Midianites  (like  the 
Nonh-Amcrican  Indinns)  look  the  niunes  of 
animals,  as  sigaiticant  of  qualities  Hi  which  they 
aspired. 
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However,  ta  this  object  he  applied  the  prod- 
uoe  of  the  golden  ear-rings  of  the  Midian- 
ites,  which,  at  his  special  request  (not  unlike 
that  of  Aaron,  Esod.  xssii.  2),  were  ebeer- 
fully  granted  to  him  \>j  die  army  us  his 
share  of  the  spoil.  The  weight  being  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  shekels,  the  gold 
thus  obtained  most  have  been  worth  upwaid 
of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  of  our  money 
and  the  "  ephod"  which  he  \s  described  ai 
hav'ng  made  with  it,  probably  included  not 
only  "  the  priests'  dress,"  as  the  word  ^gni- 
lies,  but  a  regular  sacerdotal  establishment 
in  his  own  town,  wh«re  sacrifices  might  be 
ooDStandy  offered.  For  this  purpose  such  a 
sum  as  he  applied  to  it  must  have  been  MIy 
requisite.  It  has  been  disputed  whether 
Gideon  himself  officiated  as  priest,  or,  like 
Micah,  engaged  a  Levite  for  that  purpose. 
The  latter  seems  the  more  likely  suppostdon. 
unless  from  having  been  once  directed  to 
offer  sacrifice,  G-ideon  concluded  he  had  a 
BUparior  claim  to  discharge  tliat  office. 

However  well  intended  this  establishment 
may  have  been  in  the  first  instance,  this  was 
a  most  mUtaken  and  dangerous  step,  resem- 


bling, in  its  prindple,  the  establishment 
wliieh  the  Danites  had  formed  in  the  north. 
It  infringed  upon  the  peculiar  claims  of  Shi- 
loh,  the  seat  of  the  Divine  Presence;  and 
the  result  of  these  and  all  attempts  to  form 
separate  establishments  afToi'ds  ample  illus- 
tration of  the  design  with  which  the  formal 
worship  of  God  by  sacrifice  was  confined  to 
one  particular  locality.  It  proved  "a  snare 
to  Gideon  and  hia  femily,'  in  worshipping 
the  true  God  in  an  improper  manner.  It 
became  popular  to  "  all  Israel,"  who  resorted 
ta  Ophrah  to  render  th^  worship  and  service 
which  was  due  only  at  the  sacred  tabernacle  ; 
and,  with  the  predispoaiion  to  idolatiy,  it  is 
not  wonderful  that,  free  at  this  place  from 
the  restrwnt  and  supervision  which  the  wor- 
ship at  Shiloh  imposed,  the  service  at  thia 
place  soon  became  associated  with  idolatrous 
ideas  and  objects,  until  at  last  it  degen- 
erated into  rank  idolatry  after  the  death 
of  Gideon.  He  survived  and  ruled  Israel 
forty  years  after  his  victory  over  tho  Mld- 
ianites,  and  during  all  this  time  the  tran- 
quillity of  Israel  appears  to  have  been 
undisturbed. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

MUEDER  OP  Gideon's  sons.  —  jephthah's  victory.  —  samsos. 


Giukon'  left  no  less  than  seventy  sons  by 
his  numerous  wives,  besides  one  spurious 
son  called  Abimelech,  by  a  concubine  (whom 
Josephus  calls  Drumah)  who  belonged  to 
Shecbem.  A  bastard  among  seventy  legiti- 
mate sons  was  not  likely  to  be  pleasantly 
circumstanced  when  his  father  was  dead,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  he  soon  withdrew 
from  among  them  to  his  mother's  relations  at 
Sheehem.  They  seem  to  have  been  persons 
of  some  consideration  in  that  place. 

After  the  death  of  Gideon,  the  history, 
without  stating  the  fact,  seems  to  require  us 
to  suppose  that  his  sons  had  been  invited  to 
take  the  government,  or  to  share  it  among 
them  ;  and  that  they,  actuated  by  the  same 
noble,  because  disinterested  regard  for  the 
principles  of  the  theocracy  which  had  in- 
fluenced their  father,  had  declined  the  offer. 
But  Abimelech,  "a  bold,  had  man,"  was  of 


a  diflbrent  spirit.  He  soon  saw  the  advantage 
which  he  might  take  of  the  esisting  posture 
of  affmrs.  Prompted  by  him,  his  uncles 
and  other  maternal  connections  suggested  to 
the  chief  people  of  Sheehem  his  willingness 
to  undertake  the  charge  which  the  people 
generally  were  anxious  to  see  in  the  hands 
of  a  son,  or  some  of  the  sons,  of  Gideon. 
They  suggested  whether  it  were  not  much 
better  that  one  man  shoald  reign  over  them 
than  that  they  should  be  subject  to  all  the 
sons  of  Gideon,  seventy  persons  in  number ; 
and  if  the  government  of  one  man  was  to  be 
desired,  who  had  so  strong  a  claim  to  their 
preference  and  attachment  as  one  so  closely 
connected  with  them  as  Abimelech  ?  These 
suggestions  had  their  weight  upon  the  lead- 
ing men  of  Sheehem,  particularly  the  con- 
sideration that  he  was  "  their  brother." 
They  supplied  him  with  money  out  of  tha 
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treasury  of  Baal-beritb,  whose  worship  seems 
to  have  been  that  to  which  the  Iaraelit«s 
were  at  this  time  tho  most  inclined.  The 
sum  was  not  large,*  but  it  served  him  to 
hire  a  set  of  unprincipled  men,  prepared  for 
any  undertaking  he  might  propose.  And, 
with  the  usual  sbott-sightediiess  of  wicked 
men,  thinking  to  concentrate  in  his  own 
person  the  attachment  of  the  Israelites  to  the 
bouse  of  Gideon,  as  well  as  to  extinguish 
that  which  was  likely  to  he  the  most  active 
opposition  be  would  have  to  encounter, 
Ahimelech  marched  his  troop  to  Ophrab, 
whore  he  put  to  death  all  hia  brethren,  the 
sons  of  Gideon,  with  the  exception  of  the 
youngest,  named  Jotham,  who  managed  to 
escape.  This  is  the  fii'st  example  of  astroke 
of  barharoua  policy  which  has  since  been 
very  common  in  tbo  bistoiy  of  the  East.  In 
the  first  instance  it  bad  the  effect  he  intended  ; 
for  on  his  return  to  Shecbem,  the  people  of 
that  place  assembled  and  anointed  Ahimelcch 
king,  close  to  a  pillar  of  stone  that  stood 
near  that  town  —  perhaps  the  same  which 
Joshua  bad  set  up  there  as  a  memorial  of 
the  covenant  with  God. 

When  Jotham  was  made  acquainted  with 
this,  he  repaired  secretly  to  tne  neighbor- 
hood of  Sbechem;  and,  taking  advantage 
of  some  festival  which  brought  the  inhahilr 
ants  together  outside  the  town,  he  appeared 
suddenly  on  a  cliff  overlooking  the  valley  in 
which  they  were  assembied,  and,  in  a  loud 
voice,  called  their  attention  to  hi'*  words. 
He  then  delivered  that  earliest  and  very  line 
parable  which  represents  the  trees  as  making 
choice  of  a  king :  The  olive  refused  to  leave 
its  oil,  the  fig-tree  its  sweetness,  and  the 
vine-tree  its  wine,  to  reign  over  the  trees 
(thus  intimating  the  refixsal  of  Gideon's 
sons)  ;  but  the  upstart  bramble  (represeutr 
ing  Abimelech)  accepts,  with  great  dignity, 
the  offered  honor,  and  even  proposes  the 
conditions  of  its  acceptance.  These  are  ex- 
quisilely  satirical,  both  in  their  terms  and  in 
tneir  applications :  "  If  ye  truly  intend  to 
anoint  me  king  over  you,  come,  take  shelter 
under  my  shadow  ;  and  if  not,  let  fire  come 
out  of  the  bramble  and  devour  the  cedars 
of  Lebanon."  That  they  might  he  at  no  loss 
to  understand  hb  meaning,  iStham  gave  the 
obvious  "moral,"  in  which  he  included  i 
bitter  rebuke  of  the  ingratitude  of  the  people 


*  Seventy  shekels  of  silver,  about  equal   to    real  value  of  money,  although  tho  precise  a: 
forty  dollars  of  our  money.    But  proper  allow-    of  that  difference  cannot  be  sla.te(l. 
ance  must  be  ma^e  for  a  great  dittecence  in  the 


to  their  deliverer,  all  whose  sons,  save  him- 
self, they  had  slain  ;  together  with  an  inti- 
mation, which  proved  prophetic,  of  the  prob- 
able result.  He  then  fled  with  all  haste,  in 
fear  of  ALimelech ;  and  ultimately  settled 
beyond  his  reach,  at  Ueer,  in  (he  tribe  of 

Abimelech  reigned  three  years  in  Shechem, 
during  which  be  so  disgusted  the  men  by 
whom  he  bad  been  raised  to  that  bad  emi- 
nence on  which  he  stood,  that  they  expelled 
him  from  their  city.  In  return,  he,  with^ 
the  aid  of  the  desperate  fellows  whc  re- 
mained with  him,  did  bis  utmost  to  distress 
the  inhabitants,  so  that  at  the  season  of 
vintage  they  were  afraid  to  go  out  into  their 
vineyards  to  collect  their  fruits.  Hearing 
of  these  transactbns,  one  Gaal  went  over  to 
Shechem  with  his  armed  followers  and  kins- 
men, to  see  how  they  might  be  turned  to 
his  advantage.  We  know  not  precisely  who 
this  person  was,  or  whence  he  came ;  but 
there  are  oireumstanoes  in  the  orieinal  nar- 
rative which  would  suggest  that  ne  was  a 
Canaanite,  descended  from  the  former  rulers 
of  Shechem,  and  that  his  people  also  were 
a  remnant  of  the  original  Sheehemitea.  He 
came  so  opportunely,  that  the  people  very 
gladly  accepted  hia  protection  duvmg  the 
vintage.  In  the  feasts  which  followed  the 
joyful  labors  of  that  season,  Gaal,  who 
seems  to  have  been  a  cowardly,  boa.'^ting 
fellow,  spoke  contemptuously  of  Abimelech, 
and  talked  largely  of  what  he  could  and 
would  do,  if  authority  were  vested  in  him. 
This  was  heard  with  much  indignation  by 
Zebul,  one  of  the  principal  magistrates  of 
the  city,  who  lost  no  time  in  secretly 
sending  to  apprise  Abimelech  how  mattera 
stood,  and  advised  him  to  show  himself 
suddenly  before  the  city,  when  he  would 
undertake  to  induce  Gaal  to  march  out 
against  bim.  Accordingly,  one  morning, 
when  Zebul  and  other  principal  persons 
were  with  Gaal  at  tlie  gate  of  the  city, 
armed  men  were  seen  descending  the  hills. 
Zebul  amused  Gaal  till  they  came  nearer, 
and  then,  by  reminding  him  of  his  recent 
boastings,  compelled  him  to  draw  out  his 
men  to  repel  the  advance  of  Abimelech. 
They  met,  and  no  sooner  did  Gaal  see  a 
few  of  his  men  fall,  than,  with  the  rest,  ho 
fled  hastily  into  the   city.     Zebul   availed 
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timself  of  tliis  palpable  exhibition  of  ii 
potence,  if  not  cowardice,  to  induce  tl 
people  of  Shechem  to  oxpol  Gaal  and  his 
troop  from  the  town.  Abiinoiuch,  who  was 
staying  at  Arumah,  a  place  not  far  off,  was 
informed  of  this  the  nest  morning,  as  well 
a  that  the  inhabitants,  although  no  longer 


bushes  in  the  neighborhood ;  and  when  the 
men  were  come  forth  to  their  work  in  the 
vineyards,  two  of  the  ambushed  parties  rose 
to  destroy  them,  while  a  third  naalened  to 
the  gales  to  prevent  their  return  to  the  town. 
The  city  itself  was  then  taken,  and  Abimelech 
paused  all  the  buildings  t«  be  destroyed, 
and  the  ground  to  be  strewn  with  salt,  as  a 
symbol  of  the  desolation  to  which  his  inten- 
tjon  consigned  it.  The  fortress,  however, 
still  rematoed,  and  a  thousand  men  were  in 
it.  But  they,  fancying  that  it  was  not 
tenable,  withdrew  to  "  the  stronghold  of 
the  temple  of  Baal-berith,"  which  had  the 
advantage  of  standing  in  a  more  elevated 
and  commanding  position.  This,  it  will  be 
noted,  is  the  first  temple  which  we  read  of 
in  scripture.  On  perceiving  this,  Abime- 
lech cut  down  the  bough  of  a  tree  with  his 
battle-axe,  and  bore  it  upon  his  shoulder, 
directing  all  his  men  to  do  the  same.  The 
wood  was  deposited  against  the  entrance  and 
walls  of  the  stronghold,  and,  when  kindled, 
made  a  tremendous  fire,  in  which  the  build- 
ing and  the  thousand  men  it  contained  were 
destroyed. 

To  follow  up  this  victory,  Abimelech 
marched  against  Tliebez,  another  revolted 
town.  As  before,  he  took  the  town  itself 
with  little  difficulty,  but  all  the  people  had 
shut  themselves  up  in  a  tower  or  fortress, 
which  offei'ed  a  more  serious  obstacle. 
However.  Abimelech  advanced  to  the  door 
with  the  intention  of  burning  it  down,  when 
a  woman  threw  a  large  stone  from  the  bat- 
tlements above.  It  fell  upon  him,  and 
broke  his  skull ;  and  mindful,  even  in  that 
bittor  moment,  of  that  principle  of  military 
honor  which  counts  death  from  a  woman's 
hands  disgraceful,  he  hastily  called  to  his 
armor-bearer  to  thrust  him  through  with  his 
Bword,  that  it  might  not  be  said  a  woman 
slew  him.  But  the  disgrace  which  he 
desired  to  avoid  attached  forever  to  his 
name ;  for  it  was  always  remembered  to  bis 
dishonor  that  a  woman  slew  bim. 

After  Abimelech,  Tola,  of  the  tribe  of 
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but  dwelling  in  Mount  Ephraira, 
governed  the  people  for  twenty-three  years. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Jair,  a  Gileaditfi 
(of  eastern  Manaaseh),  who  judged  Israel 
twenty-two  years.  His  opulence  is  indicated 
by  his  being  the  owner  of  thirty  villages, 
which  eoUeetively  bore  the  name  of  Havoth- 
Jail-  (Jair's  villages),  and  that  he  had  thirty 
sons,  all  of  whom  he  could  alFord  to  mount 
on  young  asses.  In  tiiose  days,  horses  and 
mules  were  not  in  use  among  the  Hebrews. 
Their  place  was  not  unworthily  substituted 
by  the  fine  breed  of  asses  which  the  country 
afforded ;  and  to  possess  as  many  as  thirty 
of  these,  young  and  vigorous,  and  fit  for  the 
saddle  (implying  the  possession  of  many 
more,  older  and  of  interior  condition),  was 
no  questionable  sign  of  wealth. 

As  the  administration  of  tiiese  two  judges 
was  peaceable,  the  notice  of  them  is  confined 
to  a  few  lines ;  the  chief  design  of  the  sacred 
historian  being  to  record  tlie  calamities  which 
the  Israelites  drew  upon  themselves  by  their 
apostasies  to  the  idolatries  of  the  surround- 
ing nations,  and  their  providential  deliver- 
anees  upon  their  repentance  and  return  to 
their  God  and  king.  After  the  calm  of  these 
administrations,  they  multiplied  then-  idohk- 
tries ;  and  in  punishment  for  this,  they  were 
brought  under  a  servitude  to  the  Ammonites, 
which  continued  for  eighteen  years,  and  was 
mrtieularly  severe  upon  the  tribes  beyond 
Jordan,  although  the  southern  and  central 
tribes  on  this  side  the  river — Judah,  Bea- 
jamin,  and  Ephraim — were  also  subdued. 

Corrected  by  calamity,  the  Israelites  put 
away  their  idols,  and  cried  to  God  for  pardon 
and  deliverance.  In  reply  to  their  suit,  they 
were  reminded  of  the  deliverances  which 
they  had  already  experienced,  notwithstand- 
ing which  they  had  repeatedly  turned  to 
serve  other  gods.  Their  prayer  was  there- 
fore refused,  and  they  were  told,  '-Go  and 
cry  to  the  gods  that  ye  have  chosen  |  let 
lAem  deliver  you  in  the  time  of  your  tribula- 
tion." Their  reply  to  this  was  very  proper: 
"  We  have  sinned  :  do  thou  to  us  whatever 
seemeth  good  unto  thee ;  only  deliver  us,  we 
pray  thee,  this  time."  And  forthwitii  they 
rooted  out  the  remains  of  idolatry  from  among 
tiiem,  and  worshipped  Jehovah  with  sueh 
singleness  and  zeal  that ' '  his  soul  was  grieved 
for  the  misery  of  Israel." 

There  was  a  man  called  Jephtbah,  who 
was,  like  Abimelech,  the  spurious  son  of  a 
man  who  had  a  large  family  of  legifimat« 
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children.  When  tlie  father  died,  the  other 
sons  espelied  Jephthah  from  among  them, 
saying, ' '  Thou  shalt  not  inherit  in  our  father's 
bouse,  for  thou  art  the  eon  of  a  strange 
woman."  As  thia  last  phrase  generally 
denotes  a  foreigner,  or  one  not  of  Israel,  this 
treatment,  although  very  harsh,  was  less  un- 
just, under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  Hebrew  constitution,  than  might  at  the 
first  view  appear ;  for  it' was  a  strong  point 
of  iJie  Mosaic  policy  to  discourage  all  con- 
nection with  foreigners  (necessarily  idola- 
ters) ;  and  nothing  was  better  calculated  to 
this  end,  for  a  people  like  the  Hebrews,  than 
the  disqualific^ion  of  the  progeny  of  such 
connections  from  receiving  a  share  in  the  in- 
heritance. 

On  thia  Jephthah  withdrew  into  "the 
land  of  Tob,"  toward  the  borders  of  the 
desert ;  and  as  he  had  before  this  found 
opportunities  of  establishing  a  character  for 
spirit  and  courage,  he  was  soon  joined  by  a 
number  of  destitute  and  idle  young  men, 
who  were  led  by  inclination,  or  more  impera- 
tive inducements,  to  prefer  the  free  life  he 
led  to  the  sober  habits  which  a  settled  com- 
munity requh^s.  Besides,  from  pastoral 
societies,  such  as  those  beyond  Jordan,  the 
step  into  the  free  life  of  the  desert  is  much 
shorter  than  it  would  be  among  a  more  agri- 
cultural people.  It  is  really  useless  to 
stlemptto  consider  Jephthah 'stroopotherwise 
than  as  a  set  of  dai'ing,  careless  fellows,  acting 
as  men  at  the  present  day  act  in  the  East 
under  similar  circumstances,  and  amilarly 
brought  together.  Beinj;  without  any  other 
means  of  subsistence,  tboy  unquestionably 
lived  by  a  sort  of  robbery,  as  we  should  call 
it  now,  examples  of  which  are  found  in  all 
rude  states  of  society,  and  to  which,  in  such 
states  of  society,  no  one  dreams  of  attaching 
disgrace.  They  lived  doubtless  by  raids, 
plundering  excursions,  into  the  neighbor! 
small  states,  driving  off  cattle,  and  taking 
whatever  came  to  their  hands ;  and  we  may 
from  analogy  conclude  that  they  waylaid 
levied  black-nuul  upon  caravans,  when  c 
posed  of  parties  which  they  had  no  reasoi 
treat  with  favor.  Their  point  of  honor  prob- 
ably was,  to  abst^n  from  any  acts  against 
their  own  countrymen ;  and  this  exception 
esisiing,  the  body  of  the  Israelites  must  have 
regarded  the  peifonnances  of  Jephthah  and 
bis  tivop  with  favor,  especially  if,  as  is  likely, 
they  were  thorns  in  the  sides  of  the  Ammonites, 
and  took  pleasure  to  annoy,  in  their  own  (Quar- 


ters, the  enemies  of  Israel.  However  Ihla 
may  be,  the  courage  and  conduct  of  Jephthah 
beeamo  so  well  known  by  his  successful  enter- 
prises, that  when,  after  their  repentance,  the 
tribes  beyond  Jordan  determined  to  make  a 
stand  against  the  Ammonites,  hot  felt  the 
want  of  a  leader,  they  agreed  that  there  was 
no  known  person  so  fit  as  Jephthah  to  lead 
them  to  battle.  The  chiefs  of  Gilead,  his 
native  distiict,  therefore  went  in  person  to 
the  knd  of  Tub,  to  solicit  this  already  cel- 
ebrated person  to  undertake  the  conduct  of 
the  expedition.  They  were  rather  harshly 
received.  "  Did  ye  not  hate  me,"  said  the 
hero,  "  and  expei  me  from  my  father's  house  ? 
and  why  do  ye  come  to  me  now,  when  ye 
are  in  distress  'i  "  They,  however,  continued 
to  press  him,  and  intimated  that,  as  had  been 
usual  in  such  cases,  the  government  of,  at 
least,  the  land  of  Oilead,  would  be  the  re- 
ward of  his  success.  This  was  very  agree- 
able to  Jephthah,  who  forthwith  accom- 
panied them  to  Mizpeh,  where  this  agi'eement 
was  solemnly  ratified,  and  all  things  neces- 
sary for  conducting  the  war  were  regulated. 
By  the  time  Jephthah  bad  organized  his 
forces  in  Mizpeh,  the  Ammonites,  taking 
alarm,  had  assembled  a  numerous  army  in 
Gilead.  Although,  from  hisprcvious  habits 
of  life,  we  should  hardly  have  expected  it 
from  him,  we  find  the  Hebrew  general  con>- 
mencing  the  war  with  much  moi'e  than  usual 
attention  to  those  formalities  which  are  judged 
necessaiy  to  render  the  grounds  of  quanel 
manifest.  He  sent  ambassadors  to  the  king 
of  the  Ammonites,  requiring  to  know  why 
he  had  come  to  fight  against  the  Hebrews  in 
their  own  laiid.  The  king,  in  reply,  alleged 
that  he  eame  to  recover  the  land  taken  from 
his  ancestors  by  the  Israelites,  on  their  way 
from  Egypt,  and  of  which  he,  therefore,  re- 
quii'ed  peaceable  restitution.  Jephthah  in 
his  reply  gave  a  fair  and  dear  recital  of  the 
whole  transaction  which  had  put  these  landa 
into  the  possession  of  the  Hebrews,  and  ho 
refused  to  surrender  them  on  the  following 
grounds:  1.  He  denied  that  the  Ammonites 
had  any  existing  title  to  the  lands,  for  they 
bad  been  driven  out  of  these  lands  by  tlia 
Amorites  before  the  Hebrews  appeared ;  and 
that  they  (the  Hebrews)  in  overcoming  and 
driving  out  the  Amorites,  without  any  assist- 
ance from  or  friendly  understanding  with  the 
Ammonites,  became  entitled  to  the  territory 
which  the  conquered  people  oocupied;  2, 
that  the  title  of  the  Israelites  was  confirmed 
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by  i  preacnption  of  ibove  thiee  hundred 
yvVi  during  wbich  none  of  Ammon  oi  of 
Mo  lb  had  evei  rechivned  tho'-e  lands,  and 

3    js  an  ar^timentam  ad  liommem    lie 

alk^^d  that  the  God  uf  Israel  wis  as  wi-d 
entitled  to  giant  his  people  the  linda  wliich 
they  held  is  was  their  own  god  Ohemoeh 
atcoiding  to  their  opinion  to  gr'int  to  the 
Ammonites  the  lands  which  thtiv  now  oc(,u 
pud  This  admirable  and  wellieasoni,d 
Bto tement conclude i  with  an  appeal  to  Heaien 
to  decide  the  juattce  of  the  causi.  by  the  event 
of  tlie  battle  which  was  now  inei  italile 

Tde  result  was  suoli  ai  mi„ht  be  ex 
pectod  Jephthih  defeated  the  \mmon 
ites  with  greit  slaughter  and  reduued  the 
nation  to  suhjLCtion 

But  not  joy  to  eialt  and  ghdden  his 
hciit  but  a  hitter  giief  to  lend  it  depplv 
awuied  the  victor  on  his  retnm  to  Mi/|>ca 
Ptehng  peihaps  that  he  had  not  lAe  former 
deU^erirs  been  exjire'^ly  and  publicly  called 
and  dppointed  by  God  to  tlie  woik  be  liad 
undiTta\en  be  b'id  sought  to  propitiate 
Henenbyavow  that  li  allowed  to  return 
to  hi3  homo  in  peice  wbatioeier  fir'.t  lanie 
foith  to  meet  him  should  be  ofierid  as  a 
huint  offenng  to  Jehovah 

Kpbtbah  had  no  child  save  one  dmght-er 
a  \irgin  beautiful  and  young  \nd  she 
when  the  news  eameof  bis  great  victory,  and 
of  his  return  in  triumph  and  peace,  went 
forth  at  the  bead  of  her  iair  companious  to 
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meet  her  glorious  father,  dancins  joyously 
to  their  timbrels  as  he  drew  aign.  Here, 
then,  was  the  object  of  his  vow  —  his  ober- 
ished  daughter  —  the  only  object  in  the 
world  which  could  call  forth  those  kindly 
sympathiea  and  tendernesses  wbich  lurk  deep 
within  even  those  natures  which  have  been 
the  most  scarred  and  roughened  in  the  storms 
of  life.  The  desolated  father  rent  his  clothes, 
crying,  "Alas!  raj  daughter,  thou  hast 
brought  me  low  indeed  !.  -for  I  have  opened 
my  mouth  to  Jehovah  and  I  cannot  reverse 
it."  Then,  understanding  the  nature  of  his 
vow,  that  noble  maiden,  mindful  only  that 
Israel  was  delivered,  and  Impressed  with  the 
solemn  obligation  which  that  vow  imposed, 
sought  not  to  tuiTi  her  father  from  his  pur- 
pose, or  encouraged  liim  to  seek  those  evasions 
which  others  have  since  discovered  for  him. 
With  unexampled  magnanimity  she  cried, 
"  My  father,  it"  thou  hast  opened  thy  mouth 
to  Jehovah,  do  with  me  aeeording  to  that 
which  thou  hast  spoken  for  as  much  as  Jeho- 
vah hath  taken  vengeance  for  thee  upon  thine 
enemies,  upon  the  Ammonites."  All  she 
desired  was  that  she  might  be  allowed  foj 
months  to  wander  among  the  mountains,  with 
her  companions,  to  bewail  that  it  was  not  her 
lot  to  be  a  bride  and  mother  in  Israel.  At 
the  end  of  that  time,  Jephthah  '■  did  with 
according  to  his  vow." 

It  is  much  to  ho  regretted  that  the 
luotance  of  the  sacred  writer  to  express 
plain  terms  the  dreadful  immolation  which 
we  believe  to  be  thus  indicated  has  left  the 
whole  matter  open  as  a  subject  of  dispul 
The  early  Jewish  and  Chiistian  writere  (i 
eluding  Josephus)  made  no  question  that 
Jephthah,  under  a  most  mistaken  notion  of 
duty,  did,  after  the  manner  of  the  heathen, 
really  offer  his  daughter  in  sacrifice  ;  but  the 
ingennifj  of  modem  criticism  has  discovered 
the  ahemative  that  she  was  not  lramolat«<l 
on  the  altar,  but  was  devoted  to  perpetual 
\irginityin  the  serviie  of  the  tabernacle.    It 
must  be  confessed  that  the  subject  is  one  of 
6uch  difficulty,  as  t»  render  it  hard  to  reach 
a   positive   eonciusion.     But  on   anxiously 
considering  the  question,  we  are  sorry  tt 
eonstrsdned  to  adbere  to  the  harsher  alterna- 
tive. 

There  was  no  institution  among  the  Jews 
under  which  practical  effect  could  be  given 
to  the  alternative  which  modem  interpreta- 
tion has  provided  ;  and  even  had  not  this 
beoB  tbe  case,  there  was,  at  the  time  that 


this  devotement  te  the  tabernacle  must  have 
taken  place,  no  access  to  the  tabemacle  from 

iaat ;  for  Jephthah  was  about  that  time 
__  [ig  a  bitter  war  with  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  in  whose  territory,  at  Shiloh.  the 
ark  was  situated.  This  posture  of  affairs 
would  preclude  him  from  receiving  from  the 
priests  those  instructions  and  remonstrances 
which  would  have  prevented  that  piteous  im- 
molation which  he  deemed  his  vow  to  require. 

are  persuaded  that  the  more  thoroughly 
any  one  makes  himself  acquainted  with  the 
spirit  of  the  time,  the  state  of  religion,  the  na- 
ture of  the  ideas  which  then  prevailed,  the 
peculiarities  of  the  ecclesiastical  polity  among 
the  Hebrews,  and  the  character  of  Jephthah 
himself,  —  the  more  strong  will  be  his  convic- 
tion that  the  infatuated  hero  really  did  offer 
his  daughter  in  saciifice,  and  the  greater  wilt 
the  difficulty  seem  of  providing  any  other 
alternative.  The  opinion  of  the  Jews  them- 
selves is  also  entitled  io  some  weight;  and 
at  a  time  when  they  abhorred  the  idea  of 
human  sacrifices,  they  not  only  state  it  as  an 
unquestionable  iaet  that  this  aacniice  did 
take  place,  but  ascribe  the  depoaition  of  the 
line  of  Elcazar  fioin  the  high  pnesthood,  and 
the  substitution  of  that  of  Ithamar,  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  existing  pontiff  did  not 
take  measures  to  prevent  this  stain  upon  the 
annals  of  Israel. 

We  must  consider  how  long  the  minds  of 
the  Israelites  had  been  saturated  with  notions 
imbibed  fivm  the  surrounding  heathen, 
which  implies  the  neglect,  and  consequent 
ignorance,  of  the  divine  law ;  and  that 
among  those  ideas  and  practices  that  of  the 
superior  efficacy  of  human  sacrifices  occupied 
a  prominent  place.  We  may  also  reflect  that 
a  rough  military  adventui'er,  like  Jephthah, 
had  been  even  more  than  usually  exposed  to 
contaminating  influences:  such  persons  are 
also  usually  found  to  be  supei-stilious,  and 
are  seldom  capable  of  apprehending  more 
than  certain  bi'oad  and  hard  features  of  sucli . 
higher  niattera  as  are  presented  to  their 
notice.  Jephthah  knew  that  human  victhns 
were  generally  regarded  as  in  a  peouliai 
gree  acceptable  to  the  gods ;  and  as  h: 
facts  are  in  general  more  familiarly  known 
than  dogmas,  it  was  probably  unknown  to 
him  that  human  sacrifices  were  abhorrent  to 
Jehovah,  wliiie  he  was  certwn  to  know  that 
Abraham  had  been  expressly  commanded  by 
God  himself  to  offer  his  beloved  Isaac  upon 
the  altar;  and  although  the  completion  of 
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thia  act  was  prevented,  it  would  he  rei 
bered  tbat  the  patriaroh  obtained  high  praise 
because  he  had  not  withheld  even  nis  only 
and  well-loved  son  from  God.  That  Jeph- 
tliab  made  such  a  vow  at  all  coiroborales 
the  view  we  take  of  his  character.  It 
superstitious ;  and  it  implies  his  imper&et 
knowledge  of  the  law,  which  would  have 
apprised  him  of  various  alternatives  which 
would  render  the  fullilmeiit  of  his  vow  in- 
compatible with  obedience  te  the  law.  But 
to  such  a  mind  the  literal  accomplishment  of 
a  vow  —  whatever  its  purport  —  will  appear 
the  flrat  of  duties ;  and  in  the  fulfilment  of 
such  a  vow  as  this,  it  would  seem  that  the 
greater  his  own  anguish,  the  more  deeply  the 
iron  entered  into  his  own  soul,  the  more 
meritorious,  and  the  more  acceptable  to  God, 
the  act  of  the  offerer  was  deemed. 

The  virgins  of  Israel  instituted  an  anni- 
versary commemoration  of  four  days,  which 
they  spent  in  celebrating  the  praises  and 
bewa'ling  the  fate  of  JepbthiJi's  daughter.* 

The  misunderstanding  with  Ephraim,  to 
which  we  have  incidentally  alluded,  was 
similar  to  that  which  the  tact  of  Gideon  had 
averted  on  a  fonner  oocaaon.  That  haughty 
and  overbearing  tribe  had  been  oalled  to  the 
war  in  the  first  instance,  but  refused  to  take 
part  in  the  enterprise  ;  but  when  that  enteiv 
prise  proved  suceessftd,  they  ware  astonished 
and  mortified  that  Isi'ael  had  been  delivered 
by  the  Gileadites  without  their  assistance. 
They  then  assembled  tamultuously,  and  with 
many  contemptuous  and  abusive  ejcpressions 
toward  the  Gileadites  in  general,  and  toward 
Jephthah  in  particular,  they  threatened  to 
burn  his  house  over  his  head,  because  he  had 
not  called  them  to  the  last  decisive  action. 
The  conqueror  staled  the  matter  as  it  actu- 


ally happened ;  for  his  rough  nature  would 
not  peimit  him  to  smooth  down  their  ruffled 
plumes,  as  Gideon  had  done  on  a  similar 
occasion.  And  then,  finding  that  they  were 
still  bent  on  mischief,  he  oalled  out  the  Gil- 
eadites, who  were  highly  exasperated  at  the 
reflections  which  had  been  oast  upon  them  as 
"  fiigitives  of  Ephraim," — "a  base  breed 
between  Ephnom  and  Manasseh."  A  battle 
took  place,  in  which  the  Epbraimites  were 
signally  defeated.  They  had  crossed  over  to 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  and,  after  the 
victory,  the  Gileadites  hastened  to  seize  the 
fords  of  that  river,  to  intercept  those  of 
the  fugitives  who  attempted  to  return  to  their 
S3.  But  as  Israehtes  of  all  the  tribes 
constantly  passing  the  river,  a  test  was 
necessary  to  disUnguish  the  Bphraimites  from 
the  others.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  test 
chosen  was  that  of  pronunciation.  When 
any  man  approached  to  cross  the  river,  he 
naked,  "  Art  thou  an  Ephraimito  ?  "  If 
nawered,  "  No,"  they  said,  "  Then,  say 
JS'A^'bboleth"  (water-brooks)  ;  butif  he  were 
really  an  Ephraimite,  ho  could  not  pronounce 
the  sh,  but  gave  the  word  as  "  iSibboleth  ;  " 
was  slain  on  the  spot.  This  incident  is 
■us,  as  shovfing  that  lingual  ditferences 
had  alTead;^  arisen  by  which  particular  tribes 
could  be  distinguished.  Iil  like  manner,  a. 
Galilean  was,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  known 
at  Jerusalem  by  his  speech. 

In  this  disastrous  affeir  the  loss  of  the 
Ephraimites  amounted  to  forty-two  thousand 
men.  Such  a  success  could  be  no  matter 
of  triumph  to  the  unhappy  Jephthah.  His 
troubled  life  was  not  long  protracted.  He 
died  after  he  had  judged  Israel  six  years, 
B.  0.  1247. 

After  Jephthah  follow  the  names  of  three 


*  Jephthah,  a  judge  in  Israel.  Mis  history 
is  contained  in  Judg.  xi.  I-xii.  7.  H«  was  a 
Gilcaclite.  Hie  fame  as  a  bold  and  successful 
captain  was  cairiei]  back  Co  his  native  Gilea4 ; 
and  ivhen  the  time  was  ripe  for  throwing  off  the 
yoke  of  Ammon,  Jephtliah  consent^  to  bceoma 
their  captain,  on  the  condition,  that,  in  the  event 
of  his  success  against  Ammon,  he  should  still 
reinitiii  as  their  acknowled^  head.  He  col- 
lected warriors  throughout  Gilesd  and  Manasseh, 
tho  pixivinces  which  acknowledged  bis  aathoritr ; 
and  then  he  vowed  his  vow  nnto  the  Lord.  The 
Ammonites  were  routed  with  great  slaaghter. 
But  us  the  conqueror  rctamed  to  Mizpeh,  there 
came  oat  to  meet  him  a  procession  of  damsels 
with  dances  and  timbrels,  and  among  them  — 
the  lirst  person  from  his  owa  house  —  his 
danghter  and  only  child.  "  Alas  1  my  daughter, 
Ihouiiaat  brought  me  very  low,"  waa  the  greeting 


of  the  heart-stricken  father.  But  the  hiu;h- 
minded  mmden  is  ready  for  any  personal  snlrer- 
ing  in  the  hour  of  her  fiither's  triumph.  Only 
she  asks  for  a  respite  of  two  months  to  withdraw 
to  hor  native  mountains,  and  in  their  recesses  to 
weep  ivith  hor  virgin-friends  oser  the  earlj  dis- 
8p])otntment  of  her  lii^.  When  that  time  was 
ended,  she  returned  to  her  father,  and  "  he  did 
her  his  roiv."  That  tha  daughter  of 
Jephthah  was  really  offered  up  to  God  m  sacrifice 

—  slain  by  the  hand  of  her  Ikthcr  and  then  burnt 

—  is  a  horrible  conclusion,  but  one  which  it  seems 
'mpoisible  to  avoid.  Joseph  Kimchi  supposed 
that,  instead  of  being  sacrificed,  she  was  shut 
up  in  a  house  which  her  father  built  for  tho  pur- 
pose, and  that  she  was  there  visited  by  the 
daughters  of  Israel  four  days  in  each  year  so  long 
as  slie  lived.  This  interpretation  has  been  adopted 
by  many  eminent  men. — Bib.  Diaiomri/,    A.  B, 
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judges,  tbe  silence  of  tlie  record  couceniing 
whose  actions  may  be  understood  to  indicate 
a  pei'iod  of  ti-anijuillity  and  case.  These 
were  Ibzan,  of  Bethlehem  in  Ephraim,  for 
seven  years;  Elon,  a  Zebulonite,  for  ten 
years;  and  Abdon,  an  Ephmimite,  for  eight 
years.  Under  the  repo?e  of  these  adminis- 
trations, however,  the  Hebrews  again  insen- 
ably  relapsed  into  idolatry.  For  this  they 
were  brought  under  a  rigorous  servitude  to 
their  western  foes,  the  Philistines,  which 
(in  its  full  rigor)  lasted  for  forty  years, 
iliia  people  had  so  recruited  their  strength 
Mnco  the  days  of  Shamrar,  that  thqy  now 
take  a  veiy  conspicuous  place  in  the  Hebrew 
liistoiy,  forming  by  far  the  most  powerful 
and  inveterate  enemies  the  Israelites  bad  yet 
encountered.  They  continued  much  longer 
than  any  other  power  had  done  to  wield  tho 
weapon  by  which  the  iniquities  of  Israel  were 
chastised ;  for  it  was  not  until  tbe  time  of 
David  that  the  deliverance  was  completed. 

When  we  read  of  the  corrupt  state  of  the 
nation  at  large,  it  would  be  a  grievous  error 
to  infer  that  all  had  departed  from  God. 
There  are  various  intimations  that,  in  the 
worst  times,  not  a  few  families  were  to  be 
found  religious  and  well  regulated,  and 
which  maintained  among  tlieraselvca  the 
■  faith  of  the  one  only  God,  and  followed  with 
exactitude  all  the  requii'ementa  of  the  law. 
Thus,  at  a  later  day,  when  the  prophet 
deemed  that  he  was  himself  the  only  one  by 
whom  Jehovah  was  acknowledged,  tJod  him- 
self knew  that  there  were  in  Israel  seven 
thousand  poi-sons  whose  knees  had  not  been 
bowed  to  Baal.  (1  Kings,  xix.  18.)  But 
althoagh  these  were  the  salt  of  Israel,  they 
could  not  preserve  the  mass  from  suoh  putre- 
faction as  required  that  it  should  be  cast 
forth  and  tiDdden  under  foot. 

And  now,  about  the  same  time  that  the 
Israelites  were  cast  forth  to  be  trodden 
under  foot  by  the  Philistines,  it  pleased 
their  offended  King,  while  with  the  one 
hand  he  punished  his  revolted  subjects,  to 
provide  with  the  other  for  the  heginnings  of 
their  deliverance  at  a  future  day.  For  about 
that  time  tbe  angel  of  Jehovah  appeared  to 
the  wife  of  Manoab,  a  Danite,  who  had  been 
barren,  and  promised  ber  a  son,  who  was  to 
be  a  Nazai-ite  (a  person  consecrated  to  God) 
from  the  womb,  and  that  in  time  ho  should 
begin  to  deliver  Israel  from  the  joke  of  the 
Philistines. 

Accordingly,  the  woman  gave  birth  in  duo 


-eason  to  a  wn  on  whom  tbe  name  of 
Samson  was  bestowed  As  the  chdd  ^icv 
Jt  became  manifest  that  the  mo-it  esti.ii]li 
nary  boddy  powers  had  been  given  to  him 
while,  to  prevent  undue  exa!t<ition  of  tpuit 
from  the  eonacionsness  of  supeiior  powers,  it 
was  known  to  him  that  his  ^fts  had  no 
neeeasary  dependence  on  the  physical  com- 
plication of  his  sinews,  but  on  bis  condition 
as  a  Nazante,  and  on  the  unshorn  hair 
which  formed  the  dgn  and  symbol  of  that 
condition. 

It  is  from  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age, 
which  was  also  tbe  twentieth  of  tlie  bondage 
to  the  Philistines,  that  we  are  to  dale  the 
commencement  of  Samson's  vindictive  ad- 
mini^ration.  He  proved  to  be  a  man  of 
ungovernable  passions ;  but,  through  the 
iniiuence  of  his  destiny  to  begin  tbe  deliver- 
ance of  Israel,  it  was  so  oi'dered  that  even 
his  worst  passions,  and  even  the  son'ows  and 
calamities  which  these  passions  wrought  upon 
himself,  were  made  the  insti'uments  of  dis- 
tress and  roin  to  tlie  Philistines. 

The  fact  that  the  territory  occupied  by  the 
(jibe  of  Dan,  to  which  Samson  belonged, 
immediately  adjoined  the  country  of  tho 
Philistines,  in  consequence  of  which  he  be- 
came well  aequiunted  with  that  people,  min- 
istered oocaaon  for  most  of  his  operations 
against  them.  And  first — in  the  Phihsfine 
town  of  Tininatb,  Samson  had  seen  a  youn^ 
woman  with  whom  he  was  so  well  pleased 
that  he  resolved  to  obtain  her  for  Ms  wife. 
But  as  such  matters  were  always  adjusted 
between  tbe  parents  of  the  respective  par- 
ties, he  went  home  and  desired  his  father 
and  mother  to  secure  this  woman  for  him. 
His  parents  would  much  have  preferred  that 
his  choice  had  feUen  on  one  of  the  daughters 
of  his  own  people  ;  but,  seeing  his  determi- 
nation  was  fis«l,  they  yielded,  and  went  back 
with  him  to  Timnatb.  It  was  on  this  jour- 
ney that  Samsom  gave  the  first  recorded 
indication  of  the  prodigious  strength  with 
which  he  was  endowed,  by  slaying,  without 
any  weapon  in  his  hands,  a  young  and  fierce 
hon  by  which  he  was  assailed. 

At  Timnath  tbe  proposals  of  his  parents 
were  favorably  received  by  the  parents  of  the 
damsel  Samson  sought  in  marriage.  It  was 
necessaty,  by  the  customs  of  the  time  and 
country,  that  at  least  a  month  should  pass 
between  such  a  proposal  and  the  celebration 
of  the  maixiage.  At  the  expiration  of  this 
time,    Samson,    agdn  accompanied  by    h^ 
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parents,  went  down  to  Timnath  to  claim  his 
biitte.  On  tte  way  be  turned  aside  to  see 
what  had  become  of  the  carcass  of  the  lion 
ha  had  slain  on  the  fonner  journey.  In  that 
climate  the  carcasses  of  animals  left  dead  upon 
the  ground  are  speedily  devoured  by  jacfials 
and  vultures,  and  other  beasts  and  birds 
which  feed  on  canion.  Even  inaeota  eou' 
tribute  largely  to  this  service.  Accordingly, 
Samson  found  only  the  clean  skeleton  of  the 
lion,  partially  covered  with  the  undevoured 
hide.  In  the  cavity  thus  formed  a  swarm  of 
bees  had  lodged  and  deported  their  honey. 
At  wedding-feasts,  it  was  at  that  time  usual  for 
the  young  men  then  assembled  together  to 
amuse  themselves  by  proposing  riddles — 
those  who  were  unable  to  solve  the  riddle  in- 
curring a  forfeiture  to  him  by  whom  it  was 
proposed,  who  himself  was  liable  to  a  similar 
forfeiture  if  his  riddle  were  found  out.  The 
adventure  with  the  lion  snggestfid  to  Samson 
the  riddle  which  he  proposed — "  Out  of  the 
eater  came  forth  food,  and  out  of  the  fierce 
came  forth  sweetness."  Poi  three  days  they 
vainly  tried  to  discover  the  meaning  of  this 
riddle ;  and  at  last,  rather  than  incur  the 
heavy  forfeiture  of  "  thirty  shirts  and  thirty 
suits  ofraiment,"  they  applied  to  the  bride, 
and  threatened  destmctioa  to  her  family  if 
she  did  not  extract  from  her  husband  the  re- 
quired solution,  and  make  it  known  to  them. 
He  was  veiy  unwilling  to  tell  her,  declaring 
tha,t  even  his  father  and  mother  were  ignorant 
of  it.  But  she  put  in  pi'actice  all  the  little 
arts  by  which  women  have  ever  carried  their 
poinds  with  men  usually  weak  —  as  Samson 
was,  with  all  his  corporal  strength  —  and  by 
her  teai-s,  and  roproachea  of  his  want  of  love 
and  confidence,  she  so  wearied  him  that  he 
at  length  gave  her  the  information  she  de- 
sired. Tlie  guests  were  consequently  en- 
abled, within  the  g^ven  time,  to  answer  — 
"  What  is  sweeter  than  honey?  What  is 
fieroer  than  a  lion?"  But  Samson  was  well 
convinced  that  the  wit  of  man  could  never 
have  discovered  the  true  solution  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances,  which  they 
could  only  have  obtained  by  tampering  with 
his  wife.  He  exclaimed  indignantly  —  "  K 
ye  had  not  ploughed  with  my  heifer,  ye  had 
not  found  out  my  riddle  !"  He  did  not, 
however,  as  he  might  have  done,  refuse 
the  payment  of  the  forfeiture  he  had  thus 
uneipectedly  incurred ;  but  to  obtain  it  he 
went  and  slew  thuty  of  the  Philistines  near 
Ascalon,  and  gave  their  raiment  to  the  pe^ 


sons  who  had  expounded  his  riddle.  He 
then  returned  to  his  own  home,  without 
again  seeing  his  wife,  with  whose  conduct  he 
was  deeply  disgusted. 

But  after  some  time  his  resentment  sub- 
sided, and  he  went  down  to  Timnath  to 
revisit  bis  wife,  with  a  present  of  a  kid. 
But  he  found  that  in  the  mean  time  she  had 
been  given  in  marriage  to  a  man  amon^  tlia 
Philistines,  who  in  fonner  times  had  been 
his  most  dear  and  familiar  friend,  and  whom, 
in  that  character,  he  had  chosen  to  act 
as  his  brideman  at  the  wedding.  The 
incensed  hero  rejected  with  indignation 
the  offer  of  the  father  to  give  him  his  young- 
est daughter  in  lieu  of  the  woman  ho  had 
married  (  and  regarding,  probably,  the  treat- 
ment he  had  received  as  m  some  degi-ee  re- 
sulting from  the  insolence  of  superiority, 
and  from  the  contempt  in  which  the  Phii^ 
lines  hehi  the  people  they  had  so  long  held 
in  subjection,  he  considered  himself  justified 
in  avenging  his  own  injuries  upon  the 
Philistine  nation,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the 
wrongs  his  nation  suffered.  This  mode  of 
taking  his  revenge  was  no  less  remarkable 
than  effoctive.  He  obtained  three  hundred 
jackals,  and  tying  them  together,  with  a  fire- 
brand between  their  tails,  let  them  loose. 
The  affrighted  animals,  being  so  bound  as  to 
be  obliged  to  run  side  by  side,  hastened  for 
shelter  to  the  fields  of  standing  antl  ripened 
.,  which,  at  that  dry  season,  when  the  com 
ripe,  was  easily  kindled  into  a  blaze.  As 
the  tortured  jackals  took  difiei'cnt  dueotions, 
the  conflagration  was  very  extensive ;  nor 
it  confined  to  the  standing  com,  but 
wrought  much  damage  among  the  olive- 
grounds  and  vineyards,  and  consumed  the 
which  had  been  cut  down  and  heaped 
for  the  threshing-floor. 

When  the  Philistines  understood  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  this  act  of  hostility  on  the 
part  of  Samson,  they  went  and  burned  hia 
wife  and  her  father  s  house  with  fire  ;  thus 
punishing  them  for  that  breach  of  faith  to 
which  they  were  first  led  by  (he  feaJ  of  this 
veiy  punishment.  If  this  act  was  intended 
to  appease  Samson,  it  had  not  that  effect ;  for 
it  did  not  prevent  him  from  taking  an  oppor- 
tunity which  offered  of  discomfiting,  with 
much  slaughter,  a  considerable  number  of 
men  belonging  to  that  nation.  He  then 
withdrew  to  a  strong  rock  called  Etam,  in 
the  tribe  of  Judah.  To  that  place  he  was 
pursued  by  a  large  body  of  Phififltines,  whose 
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presence  ocoaMoned  great  alarm  to  the  Judi 
ites.  But  when,  they  understood  that 
Samson  individually  was  the  solo  object  of 
this  incursion,  they  most  shamefully  under- 
.  took  of  themselves  to  deliver  him  up  to  his 
enemies.  Accordingly,  three  thousand  of 
them  went  up  to  him,  feeling  aissured  that  he 
would  not  act  against  his  own  people.  They 
told  him  they  wei'e  come  to  hind  him,  and  to 
put  him  into  the  hands  of  the  Phihstines.  It 
strikingly  illustrates  the  opinion  Samson  had 
of  his  own  counti'ymen  — an  opinion  whioh 
the  cireumstancea  justified — that  before  he 
consented  to  be  bound,  he  obliged  them  b: 
swear  that  they  would  not  kiUhim  themselves. 
He  then  allowed  them  to  bind  him  securely 
with  two  new  ropes,  and  to  take  him  down 
to  the  Philistines.  When  he  was  led  to  their 
camp  they  raised  a  triumphant  shout  a^nst 
him.  Ashe  heard  that  shout,  "the  Spirit 
of  Jehovah  came  mightily  upon  him:"  he 
bui'st  his  strong  bands  asunder  as  ea^y 
as  if  they  had  been  tow  burnt  with  fire, 
and  seizing  the  jawbone  of  an  a^  which  lay 
at  hand,  ho  Sew  upon  the  Philistines,  and, 
with  no  other  weapon,  routed  the  whole  thou- 
sands which  had  come  a^nst  him,  slaying 
many  of  their  number.  They  only  lived  who 
fled.    As  Jiilton  makes  the  hero  observe  — 

"  HM  Jndah  that  day  joined,  or  one  whole  tribo. 
They  hud  by  this  possessed  the  towers  of  Gath, 
Ana  lonled  over  them  whom  now  ihey  serve. 
But  whal  mure  oft,  in  nations  gixtwH  corrupt^ 

.   And  by  tUeir  vices  brought  to  serviiudo. 
Than  to  love  bondi^e  more  than  liberty. 
Bondage  with  case  than  strenuous  libeily ; 
And. 10  despise,  or  envy,  or  suspect. 


s  remarkable  fbr  its 
IS  existence  and  importance  from  the 
very  earliest  dmes.  The  secret  of  this  unbroken 
hiscory  is  Co  be  found  in  the  sitoation  of  Gaza. 
It  is  the  last  town  in  the  S.  W.  of  Palestine,  on 
the  frontier  towaiiJs  Egvpt.  The  samepeciiliarily 
of  situation  has  nii^s  Gaza  important  in  a 
military  sense.  Its  name  means  "  the  strong ;  " 
and  this  was  well  elucidated  in  its  siege  by 
Alexander  ihe  Great,  which  lasted  five  months. 
This  city  was  one  of  the  most  important  military 
positions  in  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees  {I  Mace 
xi.  61.  62,  xiii.  43).  Some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant campaigns  of  the  crusaders  took  place  in  the 
neighborhot^.  The  Bililical  history  of  Gaza 
may  be  traced  through  the  following-  stages.  In 
Gen.  X.  19  it  appears,  even  before  the  call  of 
Abraham,  as  a  "border"  city  of  the  Canaanites. 
In  the  conquest  of  Joshua  the  territory  of  Gaza 
is  mentioned  as  one  which  he  was  not  able  to 
subdne  (Josh.  x.  41,  xi.  22,  xiii.  3).  jt  was 
BsiKOed  to  tlie  tribe  of  Jndah  [Josli.  xv.  47), 
and  that  trit>e  did  ubiain  possession  uf  it  (Judg. 


Whom  God  hath  of  his  special  favor  riused 
As  their  deliverer  ?    If  he  aught  begin, 
How  frequent  to  desert  him,  and  at  last 
To  heap  ingratitude  on  worthiest  deeds." 

SaMSOS  AOOMIBTEB. 

Proudly  confident  in  his  strength,  Samson 
was  not  deterred  from  going  again  among  the 
Philistines,  as  soon  as  a  motive  occurred  in 
the  indulgence  of  that  blind  piKsion  whioh 
had  already  brought  hun  into  niueh  trouble, 
and  which  was  destined  to  be  his  ruin.  He 
went  to  Gaaa*  to  visit  a  harlot  of  that  place. 
His  arrival  was  soon  known,  and  although 
this  was  a  diiferent  state  front  that  which  had 
been  the  scene  of  his  former  exploits,  the 
authorities  of  the  place  were  too  sensible  of 
the  importance  of  destroying  this  implacable 
enemy  of  their  nation,  to  neglect  the  advan- 
tage which  his  folly  had  placed  in  their  hands. 
The  city  gates  were  closed  to  prevent  his  es- 
cape ;  and  a  strong  guard  was  placed  there 
to  surprise  and  kill  him  in  the  moming. 
Samson,  however,  anticipated  their  plan ; 
and,  rismg  at  midnight,  he  went  boldly  to  the 
gate,  forced  it  from  its  place,  and,  by  way  of 
bravado,  cartied  it  off  entire,  posts,  bars,  and 
all,  to  the  top  of  a  hill  on  the  way  to  Hebron. 
The  guards  were  too  much  astonished  and 
terrified  to  molest  or  pursue  him. 

After  this,  Samson  did  not  again  venture 

»  the   territory  of   the   Philistines,    but 

sought  at  home  the  indulgence  of  those  blind- 

jassions  which  make  the  strongest  weak. 

1  loved  a  woman  in  the  vale  of  Serek," 
so  celebrated  for  its  vines.  Her  name  was 
DeliliA,  and  she  was  probably  of  Israel,  al- 

a;h  Josephus,  to  save  the  credit  of  his 


altorwurds  we  find  it  in  the  hands  o 

(Judg.  ill.  3,  xiii,  I,  xvi.  1,21);  indeed  it 

i  to  have  been  their  capital;  and  apparently 

continued  throL^h  the  times  of  Samuel,  San^ 
and  Daviil  to  be  a  Philistine  city  (I  Sam.  vi.  IT, 
xiv.  62,  xxxi.  I;  S  Sam.  xxi.  15).  Solomon 
became  master  of  "Araah"  (1  K.  iv.  24).  But 
'  after-cimes  the  same  trouble  with  the  Philis- 
es  recurred  (2  Chr.  xxi.  16,  xsvi.  6,  xxviii. 
-.J.  The  passage  where  Gaia  is  mendoned  in 
the  N.  T.  (Acts  viii.  26)  is  fnU  of  interest.  It  is 
the  account  of  the  baptism  of  the  Ethiopian 
ennaoh  on  his  return  li^om  Jerusalem  to  Egypt. 
The  modem  Ghiuaek  is  situated  partly  on  an 
oblong  hill  of  moderate  height,  and  portly  on 
the  lower  ground.  The  climate  of  the  place  is 
ahnost  tropical,  but  it  h^  deep  wells  of  excellent 
'.  There  are  a  few  palm-trees  in  the  town, 
its  frnil-orehnrds  are  very  productive.  But 
the  chief  feature  of  the  neighborhood  is  the  wide- 
spread olive^iTovo  to  the  S.  and  N.E.  —  S«iiih't 
Bib.  £>lelioaari/.  A.  B. 
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countrywomen,  makes  her  a  Philistine.  The 
Philistines  themaelves  took  an  anxious  inter- 
est in  all  the  movements  of  Saissoa,  and 
were  soon  acquainted  with  this  new  besol^ 
nient,  of  which  they  prepared  to  iake  advan- 
tage. A  deputation,  consisting  of  a  piincipal 
pei-son  from  each  of  the  five  Philistine  staiea, 
went  up  (he  vallej  to  the  place  where  he  was. 
And  now,  we  observe,  it  was  not  their  object 
to  get  possession  of  his  person  whUe  he 
retained  all  hia  sti^ngth,  but  to  ascertain  how 
that  strength  might  be  taken  from  him. 
They  were  well  persuaded  that  a  strength  so 
greatly  exceeding  ail  they  knew  or  had  ever 
heard  of,  and  to  which  that  possessed  by  the 
few  descendants  of  Anak  who  Eved  among 
them  could  not  for  an  instant  be  compared, 
must  be  supernatural — the  result  of  some 
condition  which  might  be  neutralized,  or  of 
some  charm  which  might  be  broken.  They 
therefore  offered  Delilah  the  heavy  bribe  of 
eleven  hundred  shekels  of  silver  from  each 
of  their  numlwr  (amounting  altogether  to 
687i.)  to  discover  the  secret  of  hia  great 
strength,  and  to  betray  him  into  their  hands, 
that  they  might  bind  and  alSicb  him.     Sam- 


tliey  n: 

mused  Eer  by  telling  her  of  certain 

s  whereby  the  wetness  of  other 


pro- 
would  be  brought  upon  him  ;  but  each  time 
the  imposition  was  detected,  by  her  putting 
the  piwess  to  the  proof.  Then  she  con- 
tinued to  worry  him  by  snch  trite  but  always 
effective  reproaches  as,  "  How  canst  thou  say 
'I  love  thee,'  when  thy  heart  is  not  with 
me  ?  for  thou  hast  deceived  me  these  three 
times,  and  hast  not  told  me  wherein  thy  great 
strength  lieth."  Thusdaybyday  she  pi'ft^ed 
him  and  urged  him,  until  "hia  soul  was 
vexed  nnto  death,"  and  at  last  he  told  the 
whole  tmth  to  her — that  he  was  a  Naaaiite 
from  his  birth,  and  that  if  he  left  that  state 
by  cutting  off  his  hair,  which  had  never  yet 
been  shorn  or  shaven,  his  extraordinary 
strength  would  depart  from  him.  DeUlah 
saw  by  his  earnestness  that  he  had  this  time 
told  her  the  tmth.  Accordingly,  she  sent 
for  a  man,  who,  while  the  hero  slept  with  his 
head  upon  her  lap,  shaved  off  the  luxuriant 
tresses  of  his  har.  His  strenglh  departed 
from  him :  but  he  knew  it  not ;  and  whi,n 


*  This  barbarous  infliction  is,  liowever.  now 

—  under  the  opcra^on  of  those  huraaniKinf!  in- 
fluences which  are  iuBonaiblj  pervading  the  East 

—  in  tho  course  of  being  disconiinued.  It  whs 
fovmcrly  more  common  in  I'traia  than  in  any 
otlitr  country  1  liat  il  bciume  comparatively  raie 


aroused  from  bis  sleep  by  the  approach  of  the 
Philisdnes  to  seize  him,  he  thought  to  put 
forth  his  wonted  power  and  destroy  them  all; 
but  his  listless  aims  refused  to  render  him 
theur  wonted  service,  and  he  knew,  too  late, 
that  "  Jehovah  liad  departed  from  him." 

The  Philistines  took  and  bound  him  ;  and, 
to  complete  his  disablement,  put  out  both  his 
eyes — a  mode  of  rendering  a  public  enemy 
or  offender  incapable  of  further  offence,  of 
which  this  is  the  first  historical  instance,  but 
which  haa  ever  since  been  much  resorted  to 
in  the  kingdoms  of  the  East.*  They  then 
took  him  down  to  Gath,  and  bmding  him 
with  fetters  of  brass,  employed  him  to  grind 
in  the  prison-house. 

Nothing  could  more  clearly  than  this  dep- 
rivation evince  the  miraculous  nature  of  tlie 
superhuman  sti'ength  with  which  Samson  liad 
been  for  special  purposes  invested.  Samson 
himself  had  known  this  before  ;  but  now, 
weak,  blind,  bound,  "disglorified,"  and  de- 
graded to  a  woman's  service,  t  he  had  ocoa- 
eiou  and  leisure  to  feel  it ;  and  in  his 
"  piison-house "  he  probably  learned  more 
of  himself  than  he  had  known  in  all  his 
previous  life.  Nor  was  this  knowledge  un- 
profitable. He  felt  that  although  he  had 
begun  to  deliver  Israel,  Ihis  employment  of 
the  gifts  confided  to  him  had  rather  been  the 
incidental  effect  of  his  own  insensate  pas- 
sions, than  the  result  of  those  stem  and 
steady  pui-poses  which  became  one  who  had 
so  solemnly  been  set  apait,  even  before  his 
buth,  to  the  salvation  of  his  country.  Such 
thoughts  as  these  brought  repentance  to  ins 
soul ;  and  as  by  this  repentance  his  condition 
of  Naaariteship  was  in  some  sort  renewed,  it 

E leased  God  that,  along  with  the  giiawth  of 
is  hair,  hia  strength  should  gradually  return 
to  him. 

Fatally  for  the  Philistines,  they  took  the 
view  that,  since  the  strength  of  Samson  had 
been  the  gift  of  the  God  of  Israel,  their 
triumph  over  him  evinced  that  their  own  god, 
Dagon,  was  more  powerful  than  Jehovah. 
This  raised  the  matter  from  being  a  case 
between  Samson  and  the  Philistines,  to  one 
between  Jehovah  and  Dagoi;  and  it  thus 
became  nece^ary  that  the  divine  honor  should 


under  the  late  kiujr;  and  we  believe  that  no 
instanca  haa  yet  occurred  in  which  the  present 
monarch  has  resorted  lo  it. 

f  Gi'inding  is  alraoat  invariably  performed,  bj 
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lie  vindicated  An  occasi  n  for  this  wis 
soon  offered  under  a^rav^te  1  circum  tancca 
Tho  PhiliBtines  held  a  feast  to  Di  m 
th  ir  god  who  as  thty  supposed  had  Ji.h\ 
eied  thttr  enemy  into  their  hauls  In  the 
he^jht  of  their  festiiitv  they  thought  of 
oileing  Siiujion  htmself  to  be  pruduoed 
thit  th(,  pei  pie  might  feed  their  eyes  witb 
the  sight  of  (he  legraled  condition  of  one 
who  had  not  long  iinoe  heen  their  dread 
The  issf-mblel  n  ulutude  greeted  b  a  ap- 
peirin  e  w  h  sh  its  of  tni  iph  «ind 
praiised   then  god  who   b  id  reduied      the 


lestmyer  cf  tbeir  eonnfry  to  tie  tbeii 
bondslive  After  having  been  for  some 
tune  expi  -ed  to  their  niool  eries  nd  insult= 
the  Mind  hero  desned  tl  e  lad  who  led  an  J 
hell  bun  by  the  h  nd  to  let  hiiii  test  hut 
self  agin^t  the  pillan  which  sustaincl  the 
eh  ef  we  ght  of  the  roof  of  the  fn  pie 
upon  whiuh  nf  less  than  three  thDusand  per 
sons  hal  assonibicd  to  view  the  spectacle 
ind  celebrate  Dagon  s  aaciiflLes  Thus 
placel  &amwn  bi  Whpl  the  i.nyi.r —  0 
Lurl  Jeho\ih  remenler  nie  I  pny  thee 
iud  strengthen  me  I   pny  thee  un/y  this 


once,  0  C-M,  that  I  may  at  onee  be  avenged 
of  the  PhiUstines  for  my  two  eyes."  Say- 
ing this,  he  grasped  the  pillars  with  his 
mighty  arras,  and  crying,  "  Let  me  die  with 
the  Philistines !  "  he  bowed  himself  with  such 
prodigious  force  that  the  pillars  gave  way. 
and  then  the  roof  fell  in,  destroying  with 
one  tremendous  crash  all  who  were  above  it 
and  below  it.  Thus  those  whom  Samson 
slew  at  his  death  were  more  in  number  than 
those  he  slew  in  his  life. 

"It  is  remarkable  that  the  exploits  of 
Samson  against  the  Philistines  were  per- 
formed sinf;;ly,  and  without  any  co-operation 


from  his  countrymen  to  vindicate  their  lib- 
erties :  whether  it  was  that  tho  arm  of  tho 
Lord  might  be  the  more  visibly  revealed  in 
him,  or  that  his  countmnen  were  too  much 
depressed  by  the  seventy  of  tbeir  servitude 
to  be  animated  by  his  example.  They  seem  . 
also  to  have  feared  him  almost  as  much  as 
they  did  the  Philistines.  Else  why  should 
three  thousand  armed  men  of  Judah  have 
gone  to  persuade  him  to  surrender  himself 
to  the  Philistines,  when,  with  such  a  leader, 
they  might  naturally  expect  to  have  been 
invincible  1  or  why,  when  he  destroyed 
[routed?]  a  thousand   Philistines   with   so 
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Bimple  a  weapon,  did  they  Tint  join  in  pursuit 
of  the  rest  ?  So  ue  w  a  he  prediction  of 
fbe  angel  to  b  s  mo  he  h  he  aliould  ooly 
begin  to  di  I  e  I  r  1  * 
It  scarcelj  appea  &   L    S  im 


any  authority  in  the  tribes ;  but  to  carry  on 
the  historical  time,  he  is  counted  as  one  of 
the  judges,  nod  his  administration  is  com- 
puted at  forty  years,  ending  by  his  death,  in 
the  year  1222  B.  C. 


CHAPTER    XV. 


-DEFEAT    OP    ISBAEL.  —  ADMTKISTRATION    OF    SAMUEL. 


Samson  was  the  last  of  the  military 
heroes  stirred  up  to  deliver  Israel  from  \is 
oppressors.  The  two  tliat  followed,  Eli  and 
Samuel,  were  men  of  peace  —  the  one  a 
priest,  and  the  othor  a  Levito, 

In  tiie  absence  of  a  parson  spedally 
called  and  appointed  to  deliver  and  judge 
the  people,  the  civil  government,  by  tlio 
principles  of  the  theooraoy,  devolved  on 
the  high-priest,  as  the  vizier  of  the  great 
king,  having  access  to  his  presence,  and 
being  the  interpreter  of  his  will.  It  is  not 
easy  to  see  that  Samson  exeroised  the  civil 
government  over  any  of  the  tribes.  And 
although,  therefore,  in  order  to  carry  on 
the  saccossion  of  ttmos,  it  is  convenient  in 
say  that  at  his  death  the  government  de- 
volved on  the  high-prie3t,  yet,  in  faet,  there 
is  little  reason  to  question  that  the  high- 
priest  exercised  as  niueh  authority  before  as 
aJler.  But,  in  such  times  as  these,  that 
authority  was  but  small,  and  chiefly,  as  it 
would  appear,  judicial,  particularly  in  ad- 
justing disputes  between  persons  of  dif- 
fei'ent  tribes.  The  heads  of  the  several 
tribes  seem  to  have  conadored  themselves 
fully  competent  to  manage  tbeir  internal 
affairs ;  and  their  divided  allegiance  to 
Jehovah  involved  the  political  evil,  that  the 
authority  of  the  general  government  was 
pro  portion  ably  weakened,  and  the  cohesion 
of  the  tribes  in  the  same  degree  relaxed. 
Subject  to  this  preliminary  observation,  the 
higli-prieat  may,  for  historical  convenience, 
be  considered  the  euocessor  of  Samson. 

It  is  remarkable  that  functionaries  so 
important  in  the  theory  of  the  Hebrew  con- 
stitution, as  the  high-priests,  are  scarcely 


poticed  in  the  history  of  the  Judges.     From 
Phineas,  the  grandson  of  Aaron,  to  Eli,  a 
high-priest  is  not  mentioned  on  any  occ: 
nor  would  even  their  names  be  known  but 
for  the   list    in    Chronicles  (1    Chron. 
4-16,  60-52),   where   the    order    is  thus 
^ven ;  —  Abishua,  Bukki,  Uzd,  Zerahia 
Meraioth. 

In  the  person  of  Eli,  a  change  in  the  li 
of  succeasion  to  this  h'gh  office  took  plat 
as  he  was  the  first  of  the  race  of  Ithamar, 
the  second  son  of  Aaron.  But  as  the  IJai 
of  his  elder  son  Eloazar  was  not  extinct,  anil 
as  the  cause  of  the  change  is  not  assigned, 
some  diftloulty  has .  bean  experienced  in  %^ 
oouniing  for  it.  The  Jews,  as  we  have  seen, 
suppose  that  it  was  because  the  existing  pon- 
tiff had  not  taken  measui'es  sufficiently  aclivo 
to  prevent  Jephthah  from  sncrifioing  liis  daugh- 
ter But  if,  jn  tlie  absence  of  all  positive 
information,  a  conjecture  might  be  hazarded, 
we  would  su^e^  tlie  probability  that  the 
last  pontiff  of  Eleazar's  line  died  leaving  no 
son  old  enough  to  take  the  office,  and  tliat  it 
then  (as  aflevwaid  in  the  succession  in  the 
kingdom)  devolved  on  his  adult  uncle  or 
cousin  of  the  lino  of  Ithamar.  Such  a 
course  resorted  to  in  temporal  successions,  to 
avoid  the  evils  of  a  minority  and  regency, 
must  have  been  much  more  necessary  in 
the  case  of  the  high-priesthood.  That  the 
change  took  place  in  some  such  natural 
and  quiet  way  seems  to  afford  the  most 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  ^lence  of  the 
record  on  a  matter  of  such  importance. 

Eli  was  a  good  and  pious  man,  estimable 
in  private  life  for  his  many  virtues  and  the 
mildness  of  his  character ;  but  he  was  great- 
ly wanting  in  those  sterner  virtues  wliich 
became  Ws  public  station,  and  which  were 
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indeed  necessary  for  the  repression  of  widced- 
ness,  and  the  punishment  of  the  wrong  doer. 
As  he  gi'ew  old,  he  devolved  much  of  his 
public  duty  upoa  his  sons  Hophni  and  Phin- 
eas,  two  evil-disposed  men,  who  possessed 
the  energy  their  father  laolted,  without  any 
of  his  virtues.  Even  in  their  sacred  minis- 
trations at  the  tabernacle,  thuir  conduct  was 
ao  shamefully  signalized  hy  rapacity  and  li- 
ceniiousness,  that  the  people,  through  their 
misconduct,  were  led  to  abhor  the  offering 
of  Jehovah,  All  this  became  known  to  Eli ; 
hut,'  instead  of  taking  the  immediate  and 
decisive  measures  which  became  his  station, 
he  contented  himself  with  a  miid  and  inef- 
feclive  remonstrance.  This  weakness  of  Eli's 
was  justly  counted  a  sin  in  that  venerable 
person ;  and  a  prophet  was  commisaooed  to 
warn  him  of  the  evil  consequences,  which 
were  no  less  than  the  exclusion  of  his  race 
from  the  pontificate  to  which  he  had  been 
advanced.  But  even  this  could  not  rouse 
the  old  man  to  the  exertion  which  became 
his  station ;  but  he  seems  rather  to  have  ac- 
quiesced iu  this  judgment  as  a  thing  not  to 
be  averted. 

The  next  reproof  which  this  remiss  judge 
received  was  thiwugh  an  unexpected  channel. 

At  the  tabernacle,  in  personal  attendance 
upon  the  high-priest,  was  a  boy,  a  Levite, 
who  having  been  the  child  agnally  granted 
iu  answer  to  the  many  prayers  of  Hannah, 
,  his  previously  barren  mother,  was  by  her 
consecrated  from  the  womb,  as  a  Nazarite,  to 
Jehovah.  In  couiequence  of  this,  com- 
bined with  his  tevit;ca]  character,  he  had 
been  left  at  the  tabernacle  as  early  as  ho 
could  be  eepai'ated  from  his  mother's  care, 
to  render  such  services  there  as  his  tender 
years  allowed.  His  name  was  Samuel :  and 
as  his  |rious  mother  came  to  Shiloh  yearly 
with  her  husband  to  celebrate  the  passover 
(bringing  with  her  a  dress  for  her  son),  slie 
hod  the  dtl'ght  of  perceiving  that  he,  grow- 
ing up  inlcr  the  shadow  of  the  altar,  con- 
du:,  i,d  h  mself  with  such  propncty  and  dis- 
0  Lti  n  thit  he  stood  \  eiy  high  in  the  favor 
of  Wod  jnd  man  That  he  was  thus,  from 
Ins  \eiy  infancy  conitantly  betoie  the  eyes 
of  the  people  when  they  W  en  led  at  the  tab- 
emjcle  doubtless  went  far  to  prejare  the 
way  for  that  influence  and  station  which  he 
ult  mately  attained 

It  was  the  thirty  first  vearof  Eh  s  admin- 
ihtraton  when  bimuel  then  tv eh ci ears  of 
a^''  1  J  m  luo  bei  at  n  ght  th  t  he  heard  a 


voice  callln^him  by  his  name.  He  supposed 
that  it  was  Eii  who  had  called ;  he  hastened 
to  him,  but  found  that  it  was  not  so.  Tliis 
was  repeated  three  times ;  and  at  the  tliird 
time.  Eh,  concluding  that  it  was  the  Lord 
who  had  called  the  lad,  instructed  him  to 
answer,  "  Speak,  Loid,  for  thy  servant  hear- 
etb."  Samuel  obeyed;  and  the  Voic^  then 
delivered  to  him,  as  an  irrevocable  doom,  the 
former  denunciations  against  Eli's  house, 
because  his  sons  had  made  themselves  vile, 
and  he  restrained  them  not;"  declaring 
that  he  would  "  do  a  thing  in  Israel  at  which 
both  the  eara  of  every  one  that  heareth  it 
shall  tingle."  In  the  morning,  the  lad, 
being  pressed  by  Eli,  delivered  to  him  the 
message  he  had  received.  But  even  this 
only  gave  occasion  for  the  further  manifesta- 
tion of  tlie  pasMve  virtues  of  his  chaiacfer, 
"It  is  Jehovah,"  he  said;  "let  him  do 
what  seemeth  to  him  good." 

After  this,  matters  went  on  for  some  time 
much  as  they  had  done.  Eli's  i 
their  old  courses,  making  themselves 
more  vile ;  and  their  fether,  though  now  well 
aware  of  the  doom  which  hung  over  himself 
and  them,  took  no  measures  in  the  hope  to 
avert  it  But  as  Samuel  grew,  the  wora  of 
the  Lord  again  came  to  him  iiom  time  to 
time,  and  all  Israel  knew  that  he  was  estab- 
lished to  be  a  prophet  of  Jehovah. 

Thus  passed  ten  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  threatened  judgments  began  to  be 
inflicted  upon  the  house  of  Eli.  At  that 
time  the  Israelites  rashly,  and  without  con- 
sulting their  Divine  King,  embarked  in  a 
war  with  the  Philistines.  In  the  forty  years 
siuco  the  death  of  Saitson,  this  people  had 
recruited  their  strength,  and  recovered  the 
courage  of  which  they  appear  to  have  been 
for  a  season  deprived  by  the  astounding 
calamity  which  sweptaway  so  many  of  their 
duels  and  nobles.  In  the  first  engagement 
the  Israelites  were  defeated,  with  the  loss  of 
four  thousand  men.  On  this  they  sent  to 
Shiloh  for  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  not 
doubting  of  victory  under  its  protection. 
The  two  sons  of  Eli,  Hophni  and  Phinea-s, 
attended  it  to  the  camp.  On  its  arrival 
there,  "all  Isitiel  shouted  with  a  great  shout, 
so  that  the  earth  rang  again."  On  hearing 
this,  and  being  apprised  of  its  cause,  the 
Philistines  were  filled  with  consternation; 
and  the  manner  in  which  their  alarm  was 
expressed  affoi-ds  a  vei-y  clear  intimation  of 
I  the  effect  which  had  been  j)rodai;ed  on  then 
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minds,  by  the  ■wonders  which  Jehovah  had 
wrought  for  the  deliveranee  and  protection 
of  Israel.  "Wo  unto  us!"  they  oried; 
"  who  shall  deliver  us  out  of  the  hand  of 
these  mighty  gods  'I  These  aie  the  gods  that 
smote  the  Egyptians  with  all  the  plagues  of 
the  wilderness,"  The  procedure  itself  did 
not  strike  them  as  strange,  for  it  was  not 
unusual  among  ancient  nations  to  take  their 
gods  to  their  wai-s;  and  the  ark,  with  lis 
oheruhim,  the  PLilistines  supposed  to  be  the 
god  of  the  Hebrews.  They  did  not  ques- 
tion the  existence  of  that  God,  or  his  special 
care  for  his  people  ;  neither  did  they  deny 
his  power,  of  whieh,  indeed,  they  were  afraid. 
They  allowed  Jehovah  to  be  the  god  of  the 
Hebrews,  in  the  same  sense  in  wliich  they 
regarded  Dagon  to  be  their  own  god.  It 
was  his  univeraal  and  eselusive  power  that 
they  denied,  or  rather  did  not  recognize. 

ffotwithstanding  their  alana,  the  Philis- 
tines did  not  give  way  to  despair ;  but  Uke 
a  brave  people,  which  they  were  always,  the 
imminence  of  the  danger  only  stimulated 
tbem  to  the  more  strenuous  exertions  for 
victoiy.  They  cried  to  one  another  :  "  Bo 
strong,  and  quit  yourselves  like  men,  O  ye 
Philistines,  that  ye  liecome  not  servants  unto 
the  Hebrews,  as  they  have  been  lo  you ! 
Quit  yourselves  like  men,  and  fight !  " 

They  fought ;  and  the  victory  was  ^ven 
to  them,  to  punish  tlio  Hebrews  for  their 
misdoings,  and  for  having  engaged  in  this 
war  without  consulting  their  King,  as  well 
as  to  teach  them  that  undue  confidence  in 
the  ark  itself  was  a  superstition,  if  not  an 
idolatry,  apart  from  a  due  reliance  on  God 
himself,  wliose  footstool  only  the  ark  was. 
Thirty  thousand  men  of  Israel  fell  in  the 
battle  and  pui'suit ;  -the  guilty  sons  of  Eli 
were  among  the  slain,  and  the  ark  itself  was 
(aken. 

Eli,  blind  and  old,  remsiined  at  Shiloh, 
anxiously  expecting  news  from  the  camp; 
"  for  his  heart  trembled  for  the  ark  of  God;" 
and  that  he  miglit  be  in  the  way  of  receiv- 
ing the  earliest  rmnors  from  the  war,  he  sat 
watching  by  the  wayside.  One  day  he 
heard  an  outcry  in  the  town,  which  had  been 
occamoned  by  the  news  brought  by  one  of 
the  fugitives  from  the  battle.  This  man,  with 
his  clothes  rent  and  dust  upon  his  head, 
soon  came  before  the  high-priest  and  gave  to 
him  the  tidings  that  Israel  fled  before  the 
Philistines  —  that  there  had  been  a  great 
—  that  his  two  sons,  Hophni  and 


Phineas,  were  skin  —  and  that  the  ark  of 
God  was  taken !  No  sooner  had  the  last 
words  passed  the  lips  of  the  messenger  than 
the  high-priest  foil  backward  from  off  hia 
seat ;  and,  being  old  and  heavy,  his  neck  was 
broken  in  the  fall.  Soon  aiVer  the  news  of 
all  these  calamities  was  carried  to  the'wifo 
of  Phineas ;  on  hearing  which  she  was  t^ken 
with  the  pains  of  labor,  and  died,  after  she 
had  looked  upon  the  son  to  whom  she  gave 
birth,  and  ^ven  liim  the  sad  name  of  Icha- 
bod  (Inglorious)  ;  for  she  said,  "  The  glory 
is  departed  from  Israel ;  for  the  ark  of 
Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  is  taken." 
These  incidents  serve  to  evince  the  depth  of 
that  astflnishment  and  grief  with  which  the 
loss  of  the  ark  was  regarded. 

The  Philistines  soon  found  that  they  had 
small  cause  to  rejoice  in  the  glorious  trophy 
they  had  won ;  and  most  convincingly  was  it 
made  known  to  them  that  the  Israelites  had 
been  defeated  for  the  punishment  of  their 
ans,  whieh  rendered  them  unworthy  of  their 
God's  protection,  and  not  through  his  want 
of  power  to  save.  The  Philistines  certainly 
considered  that  they  had  taken  captive  the 
god  of  the  Hebrews,  and  could,  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  pagan  idolatry,  hardly  fail  to 
attribute  it  to  the  superior  power  of  Dagon, 
their  own  god.  Yet  they  still  mu.st  have 
bad  a  very  salutary  dread  of  the  God  of 
Israel ;  and  while  they  could  not  but  regard 
the  ark  as  the  proudest  of  their  trophies,  it 
was  probably  more  with  the  view  of  propiti- 
ating him,  by  associating  him  with  tlieir  own 
;od,  than  by  way  of  insult,  that  they 
leposit^d  the  conquei'ed  ark  in  the  temple 
of  their  Dagon  at  Azotns.  But  God  dis- 
dained this  dishonoring  alliance ;  and  twice 
the  Philistines  found  their  idol  overthrown, 
and  the  second  time  broken  to  pieces,  before 
the  ark  of  God.  And  further  to  demonstrate 
his  power  in  such  a  way  as  might  include  a 
punishment  for  their  idolatry  and  for  idie 
abominations  connocted  with  it,  the  Lord 
smot«  the  people  of  the  place  with  hemor- 
rhoids, or  the  piles,  with  a  mortal  destruction. 
The  land  also  swarmed  with  jerboas,  whereby 
the  products  of  the  fields  were  consumed. 
Attributing  these  calamities  to  the  presence 
of  the  ark,  they  sent  it  to  Gath,  where  it 
remained  until  the  pressure  of  the  same 
inflictions  compelled  them  to  send  it  from 
them.  It  was  taken  to  Ekron,  another  of 
the  five  metropolitan  cities  of  Pbilislia. 
The    Ekronites     received    it    with    terror. 
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crying,  "  Tliey  have  brought  round  to  ns  the 
ai'k  of  the  God  of  Israel  to  slay  us  and  our 
people."  They  therefore,  in  an  assembly  of 
"  the  lords  of  the  Philistines,"  proposed  that 
the  ark  should  be  sent  back  to  its  own  place 
in  the  land  of  Israel.  This  was  determined  ; 
nor  was  the  detormmation  tflo  soon,  for 
already  the  hand  of  God  was  so  heavy  upon 
Ekron,  that  "  the  cry  of  the  city  went  up  to 
the  heavens."  And  that  it  might  be  sent 
away  with  all  honor,  the  diviners,  who  were 
consulted  as  to  the  best  means  of  ^ving 
effect  to  the  intention  which  had  been  formed, 
counselled  that  five  golden  hemorrhoids,  and 
five  golden  mice,  one  from  each  of  the  Phi- 
listine states,  should  ho  deposited  in  a  coffer 
beside  the  ark,  as  a  trespass-offering :  for 
even  thus  early  the  custom  had  come  into 
use  of  making  votive  offerings  representing 
the  instruments  of  afBiction,  or  of  the  parte 
aiflicted,  to  the  god  to  whom  the  infliction  or 
the  cure  wasatti'ibuted.  That  they  might  give 
the  glory  to  the  God  of  Israel,  and  not 
harden  their  hearts  as  did  the  Egyptians, 
and  thereby  bring  upon  themselves  the  pun- 
ishments of  that  people,  were  the  reasons  by 
which  this  course  of  conduct  was  enforced. 
And  they  are  remarkable  as  showing  the 
effect,  even  at  this  remote  date,  upon  the 
neighboring  nations,  of  the  wonders  of  judg- 
ment and  deliverance  which  had  been 
wrought  in  the  land  of  Egypt. 

To  testify  all  possible  respect,  the  ark  was 
place.d  in  a  new  ear,*  to  which  were  yoked 

•  Cars  drawn  by  Oiek.  —That  the  Philis- 
tines tliou^lil  of  placing  the  art:  on  a  car,  to  be 
drawn  by  oxp.n,  shoivs  that  vehicles  drawn  by 
such  animals  wore  in  use  among  them,  at  least  in 
their  aacred  processions.  There  is  nothing  of 
the  kind  amOng  the  Egyptians.  Their  religious 
prr>eassions  were  walking  processions,  and  by 
walcr:  tliat  ii  to  say,  as  all  their  towns  were 
along  the  Nile,  their  religious  progresses  from  one 

SlacB  to  another  were  by  thai  river,  the  short 
i^lancea  to  and  fhjm  which  they  walked,  beariiig 
their  arks,  their  idols,  and  their  implements  of 
rcli^oQs  service.  The  Jews  hod  no  religions 
processions  after  they  became  a  settled  people  — 
unless  it  were  in  Che  removals  of  the  ark;  which 
removals  rasulCed  ih>m  circumstances,  for  it  was 
i«taided  to  be  stationary.  It  was  indeed  not 
unlawful  to  take  the  ark  to  the  wars;  but  the 
only  instance  in  which  this  is  recorded  to  have 
boon  done,  was  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Philis- 
tines. In  the  wilderness  the  ark  was  carried  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  Levites,  as  were  (be  other 
more  sacred  otensils  of  the  tabernacle  ;  but  the 
feibric  itself,  and  its  heavier  fiirnitnre,  were  placed 
on  cars  or  wagons  drawn  bi)  oxen.  The  ark  itself 
WHB  never  thus  conveyed,  except  on  the  various 


two  kine,  whose  necks  had  never  before 
been  subjected  to  the  yoke.  Their  calvea 
were  tied  up  at  home ;  and,  by  the  advice 
of  the  priests,  it  was  concluded  to  leave 
the  cows  fi'ee  to  take  their  own  course : 
if  the  animals  went  away  from  their  calves 
to  the  land  of  Ismel,  it  was  to  be  inferred 
that  a  right  judgment  had  been  formed  of 
the  cause  from  which  their  calamities  pro- 
ceeded ;  but  if  not,  thoy  might  conclude 
that  it  had  been  the  result  of  natural  causes. 
From  such  incidents  the  heathen  were  even 
thus  early  accustomed  to  conjecture  the  will 
of  their  gods.  In  this  case,  no  sooner  were 
the  kine  set  free  than  they  turned  their  backs 
upon  their  young,  and  took  the  road  toward 
the  town  of  Bcthshemesh  in  Judah,  being 
the  neai'est  city  of  the  Levites  toward  the 
Philistine  frontier.  It  was  the  time  of  the 
wheatrharvest.  when  the  people  of  the  town 
were  abroad  in  the  valley  reaping  the  fruits 
of  their  fields.  Tliey  beheld  the  ark  advan- 
cing with  great  gladness ;  and  when  the  kine 
stopped  of  their  own  accord,  near  a  great 
stone,  in  a  field  belonging  to  one  Joshua,  the 
Levites  who  were  present  detached  them 
from  the  car,  and  offered  them  up  In  sacrifice 
upon  that  stone  before  the  arl^.  And  the 
stone  being  thus  consecrated  by  sacrifice,  the 
ark  was  removed  fi^jm  the  car  and  deposited 
thereon.  The  five  lords  of  the  Philistines, 
who  had  followed  the  car  to  the  borders  of 
Bcthshemesh  (which  was  twelve  miles  dis- 
tant from  Ekron),  and  who  had  stood  wit» 


stages  of  its  return  from  the  Philistines.  For  the 
Israeiiles,  observing  that  those  people  had  in  this 
numner  transported  it  safely,  continued  its  re- 
mov^  in  the  same  manner,  until  the  con- 
sequences that  ntlimately  enstted,  reminded  thorn 
of  the  more  proper  method. 

After  Solomon,  the  Hebrews  learned  from  the 
Egyptians  and  their  nearer  neighbors  to  have 
chariots  of  war  drawn  by  horses ;  and  kings  and 
high  military  commanders  appear  lo  have  had 
their  private  chariots  also  drawn  by  horses.  To 
these  and  agricultural  purposes,  wheel-carriages 
seem  to  have  been  very  much  eontined ;  but,  aa 
fiir  as  they  were  used,  they  appear,  except  in  the 
cases  specified,  to  have  been  drawn  by  oxen.  Tlie 
use  of  war-chariots  has  now  nearly  disappeared 
in  the  East,  and  with  it  the  employment  of  horses 
for  draught.  Oxen  are  employed  everywhere, 
from  the  Yellow  Sea  t»  the  Mediterranean,  And 
in  onr  present  engravings,  the  elegance  oS  thn 
vehicles,  and  the  cost  and  finish  of  the  equip- 
ments, show  that  to  ride  in  a  car  drawn  by  oxen 
is  not,  nor  was,  considered  a  mode  of  conveyance 
by  any  means  so  rnde  or  ignoble  as  the  illuslra- 
lions  at  first  sight  might  have  suggested. 
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bonie,  well  convinced  tliut  it  was  the  hand 
of  the  God  of  Israel  by  which  they  had 
been  gniittea.  The  ark  had  beea  in  their 
bunds  seven  mouths. 

The  adventui-es  of  the  avk,  and  its  con- 
stant exposure  to  their  sight,  begat  in  the 
Betlishemites  a  familiarity  toward  it,  incon- 
Bistent  with  the  respect  due  to  Jehovah,  and 
which  it  was  highly  nei-cssdry  to  repiess 
When  therefore  then  fjmilianty  went  so  far 
that  they  ventured  to  raise  the  cover  of  the 
ark,  to  gi'atify  their  eurusity  with  a  view  of 
its  contents,  sis^  of  their  numhar  —  jiiin 
cipal  personr'a  the   place — were  smitten 


with  death.  On  this  the  people  cried,  with 
great  consternation,  "Who  is  able  to  slaud 
before  this  holy  God,  Jehovah?  and  to  whom 
shall  he  go  from  us?"  They  decided  to 
invite  the  people  of  Kirjath-jearim  to  take  the 
ark  awuy.  They  did  so,  and  deposited  it 
in  the  house  of  Ahinadab  "  upon  the  hill." 
This  pei'son  set  apai't  bis  son  Eleazar  to  take 
the  charge  of  it  —  to  pi'eserve  it  from  pol- 
lution ind  to  keep  ill  things  clejn  and 
ordtily  about  it  Ihus  it  remained  aljout 
eighty  two  years  Why  it  was  not  leturiied 
t  fehilfh  dLLs  njt  veiy  deaily  ipjjcar, 
Prubabiy  no  command  on  the  suhjeet  was 
given,  and  fiom  the  espedence  which  the 


Israelites  now  bad  of  the  jealousy  with  which 
its  sanctity  was  guarded,  they  were  ati'aid  to 
remove  it  without  express  oiiiers.  Besides, 
at  this  time,  the  people  were  again  far  gone 
into  idolatrous  practices,  which  made  them 
comparatively  indifferent  about  the  ark  ;  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  re-actjon  of  the 
sentiment  of  i^tonishment  and  grief  with 
which  its  loss  has  been  regarded  did  much 
to  impair  that  veneration  of  which  it  had 
been  the  object.  Add  to  tbis  that  thev  had 
been  without  the  ark  for  seven  months,  in 
llie  course  of  which  tbey  had  accustomed 
their  minds  to  the  want  of  it,  and  had  leaniod 
to  regard  it  as  less  essential  to  them  than  it 


seemed  Thi,  tahi,rDH,k  still 
at  Sbiloh  wbit.b  continued  to  be 
the  seat  of  the  appointed  ministraticns  until 
it  wa^  removed  in  the  reign  of  Sunl  to 
Nob,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  dp  ti  no- 
tion of  Sbiloh  in  the  Philistine  wai  (1  Sam 
xiv.  3 ;  Jer  vn    12-14  xxvi  6-9) 

For  their  idoldtiius  and  "ihenitun  the 
Hebrews  were  punished  h^  tnenty  yeirs 
oontinnance  (indudmg  the  sevtn  months  of 
the  ark's  absence)  of  then  subjeotiLn  to  the 
Philistines 

It  isusuilly=tited  thif  Samuel  succeeded 
Eli.  He  was  then  bttle  miie  th,in  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  although,  as  his  yens 
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alvancpl  he  doubtless  ae  quired  mueh 
thonty  among  the  jeuple  from  the  influence 
of  hia  chaiu.ter  and  position  there  i 
evilence  that  it  was  any  other  than  that 
which  prop!ieta  usually  exer<,ised  It  rather 
appears  from  the  test  that  it  wjs  ajter  the 
twenty  years  of  further  servitude  to  the 
Philistines  thcit  Samuel  was  pubhcly  called 
to  assume  the  em!  governmert 

At  the  end  of  these  twenty  yearg  the 
people  lanented  after  the  Loid  or  re 
pented  of  the  lus  by  whi:,h  they  hal 
al  enated  themaelve')  from  him  and  were 
disposed  to  return  to  their  allegiance 
fejiimel  then  came  f  iwud  in  his  prophetic 
chaaacter  ind  pioniiaed  them  lehvPmnce 
fiom  the  Phih'itines  if  they  wouH  put  away 
the  strange  god*)  —  tlie  Bials  and  iahtarotha 


(representing  the  sun  and  moon),  and  devote 
themselves  to  the  escluaive  ser\'ioe  of 
Jehovah.  His  directions  were  followed ; 
and  he  then  convened  an  assembly  of  all 
Israel  at  Mizpeh,  where  they  held  a  solemn 
fast  and  humiliation  for  their  sins,  and  poured 
out  water  before  Jehovah,  as  expressive  of 
their  despondency  or  grief.  And  to  testify 
their  good  intentions  for  the  future,  the 
prophet  himself  was  there  invested  by  them 
with  the  authority  of  a  "judge." 

The  Philistines  took  umbrsige  at  this  great 
assembly  in  Mizpeh,  which,  they  righlly 
judged,  boded  no  good  to  the  continuance 
of  their  dominion.  They  assembled  their 
forces  and  inarched  to  that  place,  to  disperse 
the  conjugation.  The  people,  not  being 
prepared  for  war,  were  filled  with  alarm  on 


the  approach  of  theii"  enemies,  and  besought 
Samuel  to  cry  to  Jehovah  for  them,  that  he 
mi^ht  save  them  from  the  hand  of  the 
Philistines.  Samuel  did  so  with  great  eai-- 
nestness ;  and  he  was  in  the  act  of  offering 
up  a  lamb  as  a  burnt^offering,  when  the 
Piiilistinea  drew  near  to  battle.  The  prayers 
of  the  prophet  were  then  answered  by  a 
terrible  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  by 
which  the  enemy  were  alarmed  and  con- 
founded, while  the  Israelites,  recognizing 
the  sign,  were  inspired  with  sudden  and  in- 
domitable courage.  They  fell  impetuously 
upon  the  force  they  had  so  lately  dreaded, 
and  slew  vast  numbers  of  them,  chasing  the 
remainder  as  for  as  Beth-car.  In  memory 
of  this  great  victory,  Samue!  set  up  a 
memoriat-stone,  and   gave   it  the  name  of 


(the helpslone),  ssy'mg,  "Hitherto 
Jehovah  hath  helped  us." 

This  very  brilliant  vietoiy  breke  the 
spirit  of  the  Philistines  for  mauy.  years. 
They  were  obliged  to  restore  nil  tneii-  con- 
quests from  the  Israelites ; .  and,  for  many 
years  to  come,  they  kept  carefully  wiiliin 
their  own  tenitories,  and  abstained  from  any 
hostile  acts  against  the  Hebrews,  Their 
example  was  followed  by  the  other  neigh- 
bore  of  Israel,  which  hence  enjoyed  tiie 
felicity  of  a  profound  peace  during  the  en- 
tire period  of  Samuel's  sole  administration. 

Tliis  excellent  judge  administered  justics 
regularly  to  the  tribes  in  hia  annual  circuit, 
which  he  took  to  the  places  of  sacred  stones 
at  Bethel,  Gilgal,  and  Mizpeh,  and  con- 
stantly at  his  own  place  of  abode  at  Bamah, 
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where  he  built  an  altar  to  Jehovah,  Thia 
was  prubahly  by  the  divine  permisaon  or 
direction,  at  least  for  the  present,  as  God 
had  not  yet  given  any  declaration  where  the 
ark  was  to  be  Used. 

The  sole  administration  of  Saraael  lasted 
twelve  years,  dating  it,  as  we  do,  from  the 
end  of  the  Philistine  servitude,  and  not  from 
the  death  of  Eli  Near  the  close  of  ihi* 
period,  when  the  prophet  wa^  growing  old 
and  gray-headed  being  sixty  four  years  of 
ago,  he  appointed  hi  sons  Joel  and  Ahuh  to 
act  for  him  at  bethel  and  Beorsheba.     But 


they  walked  not  in  the  steps  of  their  father, 
"They  turned  aside  after  lucre,  and  took 
bribes,  ami  perveited  judgment." 

This  misconduct  of  his  sons,  with  his  own 
advancing  age,  and  the  seemingly  unsettled 
state  in  which  the  government  would  be  left 
at  liis  death,  were  among  the  causes  which  at 
this  time  induced  the  elders  of  Israel  to  resort 
to  Samuel  at  Kamah,  and  to  demand  of  him 
that  a  king  shoull  be  ajpointed  to  reign 
over  them   ab  m  other  nations. 

The  tausLS  which  we  have  just  stated  to- 
gethei   with  the  regular  administration  of 


justice  to  which  Samuel  had  accustomed 
them,  occasioned  the  demand,  it  would  seem, 
at  this  partieidar  time ;  but  there  were 
deeper  causes  which  would  unquestionably 
have  brought  them  to  this  point  ere  long,  if 
they  had  not  now.  These  causes  have  been 
well  discriminated,  by  Jahn. 

This  able  writer  justly  refers  the  frequent 
interruptions  to  the  wefrai'e  of  the  Heoi 
state  under  the  judges  to  —  "1.  The  effem- 
inacy and  cowai'dice  of  the  people;  and,  2. 
to  the  disunion  and  jealousy  of  the  tribes, 
who  never  assisted  each  other  with  the  rer[ui- 
site  zeal  and  alacrity.  But  as  this  effemi- 
nacy arose  ftx)m  the  viceH  of  idolatry,  and 


cowardice  from  a  want  of  confidence  in 
Jehovah ;  so  the  disunion  and  jealousy  of 
the  tribes,  though  selfifihness  was  the  im- 
mediate cause,  arose  from  a  disposition  to 
neglect  their  divine  king,  and  not  to  consid- 
er themselves  as  (he  uoited  and  only  people 
of  Jehovah.  This  dispoation,  If  it  did  not 
originate  from,  was  at  least  very  much 
heightened  by,  the  multiplication  of  deities, 
Thus  both  these  causes  of  their  misfortunes 
owed  their  origin  to  idolatry,  that  great 
cause  of  all  their  eahmtties,  so  often  men- 
tioned in  the  sanctions  of  the  law.  Thus 
the  people,  by  inoreaang  their  gods,  ener- 
vated thenjselves,  and  prepared  for  them- 
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selves  those  sufferings  and  ebastisementa  by 
which  the^  were  again  to  he  brought  back 
to  their  King,  Jehovali." 

He  proceeds  to  ohsei-ve  that  ' '  These  causes 
of  national  miafortuue  vrnre  all  in  operation 
at  the  time  of  Samuel,  and  threatened  to 
produce  after  his  death  still  gi'oater  calami- 
ties. The  tribes  beyond  the  Jordan  had 
formidable  enemies  in  tbe  Ammooites,  and 
the  sonthom  tribes  in  the  Philistines,  while 
the  northern  tribes  stood  aloof  from  the  dan- 
gera  of  their  more  exposed  countrjmen. 
The  latter  seems  to  have  been  the  principal 
reason  why  the  rulers  in  general  assembly 
requested  a  king.  The  tribes  in  southern 
Palestine  and  beyond  the  Jordan  were  the 
most  earnest  for  tliis  change  in  the  govern- 
ment ;  they  feared  that  the  death  of  Samuel 
would  leave  them  without  a  supreme  mao;is- 
trate,  and  that,  the  nation  being  again  dis- 
united, they  should  be  left  to  their  fate. 
The  deguneracy  of  Samuel's  sons,  who  had 
been  appointed  subordinate  judges,  or  depu- 
ties, inci'eased  their  apprahensiuns.  They, 
therefore,  strenuously  insisted  on  their  de- 
-  mand,  '  Nay,  but  we  will  have  a  king  ovei' 
us,  that  we  also  may  be  like  all  the  nations.' 
They  had  reason  to  hope  that  a  king  invest 
ed  with  Biiprenie  authority  might  be  able  to 
unite  the  power  of  the  whole  nation  and 
piDtect  each  tribe  with  the  collected  strength 
of  all ;  tliat  under  him  the  a&irs  of  govern- 
ment would  be  more  promptly  administered 
and  necessary  aid  more  readily  afforded  ; 
that  if  he  were  a  man  devoted  to  Jehovah, 
he  could  more  effectually  repress  or  prevent 
idolatry,  and  thus  place  the  welfare  of  the 
stite  on  a  more  solid  foundation.  They 
might  imagine  themselves  justified  in  this 
request  as  Moses  had  taken  it  fm'  granted 
that  the  nation  would  eventually  have  a  king, 
and  the  same- thing  had  been  premised  to 
their  great  pragsnitor  Abraham.  It  con- 
duces greatly  to  the  honor  of  the  Hebrews 
tliat  they  attempted  tliis  change  in  their  con- 
stitution, not  by  their  own  power,  but  in  ac- 
cordance with  die  principles  of  the  theocracy ; 
they  requested  it  of  their  king,  Jehovah, 
by  the  intervention  of  a  prophet,  and  they 
effected  it  without  bloodshed, — a  manifest 
proof  that  the  lime  of  the  judges  was  neither 
what  is  usually  understood  by  a  '  bavbaroua' 
nor  an  '  heroic  age.'  " 

But  as  all  the  objects  which  they  desired 
to  realize  were  attainable  under  the  theocracy, 
were  they  but  faithfiil  ^  its  principles  and 


engagements ;  and  aa  the  unseen  king, 
Jehovah,  would  necessaiily  be  obscui-ed  by 
a  subordinate,  visible  inonareh,  he,  by  means 
of  Samuel,  gave  the  rulers  to  underetand  his 
disappi-obation  of  their  request ;  and  at  the 
same  time  represented  to  them  the  burdens 
they  would  have  to  bear  under  a  king, 
especially  how  easily  he  might  be  led  to 
imitate  other  Oriental  monanshs,  and  to  dia- 
regaid  the  law  of  Jehovah, 

The  picture  which  was  then  drawn  by 
Samuel  exhibits  in  a  lively  manner  the 
character  of  the  monarchies  which  at  that 
time  existed  in  the  East,  and  enables  ua  to 
ascertain  that,  whatever  changes  may  hare 
taken  place  in  particular  states,  the  nionar.  ' 
chical  piinoiplo  as  it  then  existed  has  been 
preserved  to  this  day  in  its  full  vigor  in  the 
East.  This  is  so  ti-ue,  that  there  is  no  royal 
usage  mentioned  by  Samuel  which  may  not 
be  illustrated  and  explained  from  the  modern 
sovereigntJea  of  that  part  of  the  world.  The 
statement  must  have  seemed  the  more  effective 
(rem  the  implied  contrast  to  the  mild  and 
gentle  character  of  that  service  which  the 
Lord,  as  king  of  Israel,  had  required. 
Samuel  reminded  tliem  that  their  kings  would 
soon  fell  into  the  stat«  of  other  njonarehs,  to 
support  whicD  the  heaviest  exactions  upon 
their  persona  and  estates  would  become 
necessai'y.  tie  would  take  their  young  meu 
and  employ  them  as  chai'ioteers  and  horse- 
men, and  even  (accordnig  to  the  Egypti;in 
custom)  as  runnera  before  and  about  hia 
chariot.*  A  standing  army  would  deprive 
them  of  the  valuable  sei-vicea  of  their  young 
men ;  and  if  this  were  not  enough,  the  king 
of  a  futui-e  day  would  "  take  them  to  till 
kis  greund  and  to  make  his  instruments  of 
war  and  the  furniture  of  Ms  chariots.  In 
like  manner  the  daughters  of  Israel,  who 
should  many  and  bring  up  children,  would 
bo  largely  taken  to  minister  to  the  luxury  of 
the  court  as  "confectioners  and  bakers." 
Nor  would  he  much  seruplo  to  take  tlie 
chosen  and  best  of  their  male  and  female 
slaves,  as  well  as  their  laboring  cattle,  and 
"  put  them  to  his  own  work."  And  then  to 
support  his  espcnsea,  the  heaviest  exactdoiis 
would  be  neceaaary ;  and  although  the  kingly 
tenth  were  already  apprepriated  to  Jehovah, 
the  divine  king,  not  the  less  would  their 
human  king  exact  his  kingly  dues ;  thus,  in 
fact,  rendering  their   burdens  greater  tlian 
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those  of  any  other  nation.  A  clear  intima- 
tion WBS  also  given  them  (^  the  danger  to 
whicb  their  landed  possessions  would  be 
nitiiiiMtely  esposod  under  the  form  of  govern- 
ment whiuh  they  so  much  dearod.  For  the 
oxpresston,  "  He  will  take  the  best  of  jour 
fields,  and  of  your  vineyards,  and  of  your 
olive-yarda,  and  g^ve  them  to  his  servants," 
manifestly  refera  to  the  fiict  that,  inasmueh 
as  their  true  king,  Jehovah,  was  the  sovereign 
proprietor  of  the  soil,  and  as  suoh  had  long 
before  distributed  the  whole  in  inalienable 
estates  among  the  people,  whatever  human 
king  they   might  nave,   noold   necessarily 


stand  in  the  (then  and  there)  peculiar  position 
of  being  only  a  civil  governor,  and  not,  like  the 
neighboring  king,  also  the  territoiial  sover- 
eign ;  and  that  hence,  wanting  the  means  ot' 
providing  tor  his  family  and  servants  which 
other  kings  possessed,  be  would  be  tempted 
to  avail  himself  of  all  kinds  of  pretences  to 
dispossess  them  of  the  lands  which  they  held 
from  their  divine  king.  "His  servants  ye 
will  become,"  concludes  the  prophet.  "  And 
ye  shall  cry  out  in  that  day  because  of  thj 
king  that  ye  have  chosen  :  but  Jehovah  will 
not  hear  you  in  that  day." 

The  purpose  of  the  people  waa,  however, 


too  firmly  fixed  to  be  shaken  even  by  this 
discouraging  rtpreaentaticn.  An  acquies- 
cence in  their  demand  was  therefore 
Bjluctantiy  conceded  probably  as  Jahn 
tonjectares  because  the  d  sire  1  change 
was  lei^uested  of  the  invisible  King  m  a  law 
ful  manner  through  the  mediation  of  his 
prophet  and  becau'te  in  the  present  disposi 
tiott  of  the  natiDn  it  might  be  eftect«d  with 
out  bloodshed  If  the  lemark  of  Polybms 
be  in  all  cases  true  that  all  anafoira  les 
and  Jemocraues  terminate  at  last  in  mfn 
arehy    *  this  change  must  have  taken  jlace 


»  Hist.  Ub.  r.  6,  7. 


in  some  f  iture  time  and  perhaps  might  hivB 
Veen  attended  with  civil  wir 

By  this  alteration  of  the  oonstituti  n  the 
tbeoeracy  was  indeed  tbr  wn  scmcwhit  n  o 
the  shade  as  it  was  no  longer  so  manifest 
thit  God  was  the  king  of  the  Hebrews 
Still  however  is  the  principles  of  the  theoc- 
racy were  interwoven  with  the  fundamental 
and  unchangeable  laws  of  the  slati  their 
influence  did  not  entirely  cease  but  the 
electcl  king  was  to  ict  as  the  viceioy  and 
vassal  of  lohoMh  On  this  account  Sloses 
had  already  e  tablshed  the  folbwing  regula- 
tions ( Deut  xvn    14-20)    — 

"  1.  That  the  Hebrews,  whenever  they 
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adopted  tho  monareliical  form  of  govern- 
ment, should  raise  only  those  to  the  throne 
who  were  chosen  by  Jehovah  himself.  As 
monarelia  (called  kings  of  kings)  were  ac- 
customed to  appoint  sub-kings,  or  viceroys, 
in  the  several  provinces  of  thoir  dominions, 
BO  was  the  king  of  tho  Hebrews  to  be  called 
to  the  throne  by  Jehovah,  to  receive  the 
kingdom  fram  him,  a,od  in  all  respects  to 
consider  himself  aa  his  representative,  vice- 
roy, and  vassal.  On  this  occasion  the  will 
of  Jehovah  was  to  be  made  known  by  a 
prophet.  Or  by  means  of  Uiim  and  Thum- 
mim,  and  the  viceroy  elect  was  to  prove  him- 
self an  instrument  of  God  by  protecting  the 
eommoBwealth  against  its  foes  The  Kucce'5- 
8  0  of  the  r  yal  house  w  is  M)  depend  on  the 
wi  1  of  God  to  be  made  known  by  b  s 
prophets 

2  MffflGS  lal  likewise  ordaned  that 
tl  e  new  k  ng  should  I  e  a  nat  ve  Israel  e 
Th  6  fo  ■e  g  e  3  wore  excludeJ  from  tl  e 
th  -o  e  even  thougl  they  ■should  be  p  oposwl 
by  false  piophets  fo  be  nw  heathen  tiiey 
m  ght  tiinsgre>(s  the  ftinda  nental  hw  of  the 
stale  by  the  ntioditon  of  iloJatry  or  at 
least,  it  might  be  difficult  tor  tbem  to  rule  in 
all  respects  as  the  vaaaais  of  Jehovah.  This 
regulation  had  reference  merely  to  free  elec- 
tions, and  was  by  no  means  to  be  under- 
stood, as  it  was  explained '  by  Judas  of 
Galilee  (Acts  v.  37)  and  the  Zealots  during 
the  last  war  with  the  Romans,  that  the 
Hebrews  were  not  to  submit  ta  tbeee  foreign 
powers,  under  whose  dominion  they  were 
brought  by  an  all-directing  Providence,  On 
the  contrary,  Moses  bitnself  had  predicted 
such  events,  and  Jeremiah  and  Ezckiel 
earnestly  exhorted  their  countrymen  to  sur- 
render quietly  to  the  Chaldseans." 

Upon  such  conditions  the  choice  of  a  king 
was  permitted,  according  to  law ,  and  in  the 
year  1110  B.  C.,538  years aiter  the  esode, 
tbe  first  election  took  place. 

Saul,  the  son  of  Kish,  of  the  tnbe  of 
Benjamin,  went  forth  about  thn  time  with  a 
servant  to  seek  some  strayed  as^es  belongmg 
to  his  father.  For  three  da3'a  the  search 
was  fruitless ;  and  then  finding  himself  near 
Bamah,  the  stated  residence  tS  Samuel  he 
resolved  to  go  and  consult  him ,  for  it  was 
known  to  all  Israel  that  nothing  was  hidden 
from  the  man  of  God.  According  to  the 
stiil  BubHsting  custom  of  the  East,  no  one 
could,  with  the  least  propriety,  present  him- 
Belf  before  a  man  in  authority,  and  still  less 


before  a  person  of  so  sacred  a  character  as 
Samuel  bore,  without  some  present,  however 
small,  in  token  of  his  respect  and  homage. 
But  although  the  toil  and  travel-statned 
stranger  who  appeared  before  the  prophet 
could  only  lay  before  him  the  worth  of  seven- 
pence  halfpenny  in  silver,  he  was  received 
with  partioular  notice  and  honor ;  for  it  had 
been  specially  revealed  to  Samuel  that  on 
that  day  and  at  that  hour  (he  destined  king 
of  Israel  would  present  himself  before  him. 
Tho  prophet  assured  Saul  that  his  father  had 
found  the  asses,  and  began  now  to  be  ansioua 
about  his  son.  Nevertheless,  he  urged  htm 
to  stay  with  him  over  tho  nJght,  and  partake 
of  a  feast  which  he  had  provided;  at  the 
'^ime  time  conveying  to  him  a  slight  intima- 
tion of  the  splendid  fortunes  which  were  iu 
tore  for  him ;  to  which,  with  modest  self- 
vithdrawment,  Saul  replied,  "  Am  not  I  a 
Benjamite,  of  the  smallest  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel?  and  my  femily  the  least  of  all  the 
tamilies  of  tho  tribe  of  Benjamin  ?  Where- 
tore  then  speakest  thou  so  to  me  ?  "  Part  of 
this  must  be  attributed  to  the  Oriental  forms 
of  self-detraction  J  for  although  Benjamin 
was  certainly  the  smallest  of  tbe  tribes  —  as 
it  had  not  recovered  the  serious  blow  ixt- 
flieted  by  all  tho  other  tribes — it  appears 
from  the  history  that  the  family  of  Kish  was 
of  some  consideradon  in  Benjamin. 

In  consequence  of  the  intimation  he  had 
previously  received,  Samuel  had  agaiu^  this 
time  prepared  an  entertainment,  to  which 
thirty  principal  persons  of  the  place  had  been 
invited.  Samuel  conducted  the  stranger  to 
the  room  in  which  these  guests  were  assem- 
bled, and  led  him  to  the  corner-seat  of  honor ; 
and  when  the  meat  was  served,  directed  the 
most  honorable  joint  —  the  shoulder  —  to  be 
set  before  him. 

Being  summer,  the  bed  for  Saul  waa 
made  on  the  house-top ;  and  before  he  lay 
down,  Samuel  communed  with  him  there, 
probably  to  ascertain  his  sentiments  and 
charaoler,  and  to  acquaint  him  with  the  true 
nature  of  that  form  of  kingly  government 
which  he  was  destined  to  establish.  Early 
in  the  morning  the  prophet  called  Saul  to 
depart,  and  walked  forth  with  him.  After  a 
time  Samuel  directed  the  servant  to  pass  on 
before  ;  and  then  the  prophet,  desiring  Saul 
to  stand  still,  that  he  might  show  him  the 
purposes  of  God,  produced  a  vial  of  oil,  and 
poured  it  upon  his  head,  thus  anointing  him 
"  captun  over  the  Lord's  inheritance."    Ho 
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tlien  kissed  liim,  and  to  confirm  his  faith, 
proceeded  to  toll  hini  aU  the  incidents  that 
would  occur  to  biin  duringhis  journey  home, 
ftnd  to  encourage  him,  under  the  sense  he 
entertained  of  his  own  inferior  claima  to  such  a 
distinction  ai^sured  hnn  that  on  the  way  and 
tlirou<rh  the  divme  inliuence  the  needful 
qualifications  should  ^  w  upon  him  so  that 
he  shiuld  seem  to  receive  another*  heart 
ani  to  become  another  man 

On  hi.  w  i\   homo  all  happ  ned  to  S    1 
whii.h  the  j.r  jhct  had  foiLsh   vn     11  1 


of  the  incidents  are  too  illifatrative  of  the 
manners  of  the  time  to  pass  unnoticed.  In 
the  plain  of  Tahor  he  was  met  by  three  men 
who  were  proceeding  to  the  place  of  sacred 
stones  in  Bethel,  to  worship  God  there.  One 

f  Ihem  Cdrred  three  kids  intended  as  a 
sacr  hie  for  each  of  th  ve  numbei  another 
hod  three  lotves  of  bread  and  the  thrd  a 
leather  b>ttle  of  wine  all  eiidently  mtended 
to  be  nsed  with  the  llcsh    f  the  kids  in  an 

ff  n„fei=t  The\  „  le  Siul  the  saluta- 
—  sich  a  trivellersj  gve  each 


other  by  the  way  —  probably  the  usual 
"  Peace  be  unto  thee  !  "  which  is  no  other 
than  the  common  Salam  aleikoom,  of  the 
modem  East ;  and  they  gave  him  two  of  the 
three  baves  of  bread   which  they  had  with 

As  Said  went  oip  to  Gibeah  in  Benjamin, 
which  seems  to  have  been  called  "  the  hill 
of  God,"  either  because  there  was  here  a 
"  high-place  "  consecrated  to  the  worship  of 


God,  or  because  it  was  the  seat  of  a  "  school 
of  the  prophets,"  or  a  kind  of  college  where 
young  men  were  instructed  in  the  duties  of 
reli^on,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  law,  in 
psalmody,  and  other  religious  exercises.  Or 
it  may  have  been  so  called  for  both  these 
reasons,  for  both  existed.  As  Saul  drew 
nigh,  he  perceived  a  company  of  these  proph- 
ets returning  from  the  high-place  where  they 
had  been  to  worship  ;  and  as  they  went  they 
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sang  the  pnioe's  rf  Old  to  tlie  sound  of  the 
psalteiy  the  tabret  the  pipe  and  the  harp  * 
As  they  drew  nigh  the  ^pint  of  God  came 
upon  bini  as  Sainuel  had  predicted  and  he 
became  as  another  man      He  joined   the 

Sropbeta  and  sang  the  praises  ot  God  irith 
lem  And  when  those  to  whom  he  wts 
known  (for  this  was  in  his  own  ttibe  and 
neighborhood)  witnessed  this  sudden  endow 
ment  of  the  untaught  b  isl  .in  iman  they  were 
much  dstumshcd  iind  said  one  to  another 


"  Wbit  i"  this  that  is  come  unt  (he  son  of 
Ki  h  '  Is  teaul  also  among  the  prophets  ?  " 
Whence  this  last  expression  passed  into  a 
proverb  applied  to  one  found  in  souLtv  with 
which  his  piovious  habita  had  not  prepared 
him  to  mingle  It  may  be  &een  however, 
that  tb  s  incident  would  serve  in  a  very  conr 
spicuous  manner  to  direct  attention  to  tho 
person  and  cbamcler  irf  &aul 

Samuel    in   parting  from  ^ixA    had  ap- 
pointed a  future  mccling  at  Gil^al  b  which 


plaoe  of  'iatrcil  itones  be  convoked  all  lariel 
for  the  ele  tion  of  a  km^  As  on  other 
occasions  the  choice  of  Gi  d  was  to  be  mam 
feste  I  by  lot  which  would  ilw  tend  to  pre 
vent  jealousies  and  the  suspicion  of  partiality 
on  the  part  of  Samuel.  In  the  usnal  man- 
ner of  succesMve  indications,  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  was  taken  by  the  lot  from  the  sev- 
eral tribes ;  then  the  fiimily  of  Matii  from 
the  lamilies  of  that  tribe ;  then  the  house  of 
Kish  from  the  femily  of  Matri;  and,  hsdy, 


Saul  frtm  the  bo  isehol  1  f  Ki  h  B  it  Saul 
was  not  to  >  e  foun  1  Vt  ell  assu  -ed  of  tho 
result  he  had  not  formed  one  in  the  assem- 
bly but  had  ftommodes^  kept  himself  apart 
among  the  ba^age.  When  his  retreat  was 
discovered,  he  was  led  forward  into  the  midst 
of  the  congregation ;  and  the  mass  of  the 
people  observed  with  complacency  that  the 
elected  king  was  of  most  noble  presence,  in 
the  full  prime  of  life,  comely  and  tall,  being 
higher  by  the  head  and  shoulders  than  any 
sonrcesl  for  the  sake  of  more  effective  illustia- 
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of  tbose  among  wliom  lie  stood.  On  si 
miui,  in  a  ruile  age,  when  personal  qualities 
are  the  moat  valued,  the  sutfrages.of  all  men 
would  have  centred,  regarding  him  as  pointed 
out  bj'natare  for  rule  and  dominion.  And 
so  fer  did  this  feeling  operate  even  on  Sam-' 
nel,  that  with  evideat  piide  that,  since  there 
must  he  a  king,  the  divine  choice  had  fi 
on  one  who  must  seem  in  the  eyss  of  all 
men  so  well  qualified  to  dignify  his  high 
ofBce,  he  thus  proclaimed  him  to  the  peo_ 
"  See  ye  him  whom  Jehovah  hath  chosen, 
that  there  is  none  like  him  among  all  the 
people."  And  the  people,  responding 
that  feeling,  raised  at  once  the  shout  of 
reoognition,  "  Long  live  the  king  I  " 

In  concluding  the  present  chapter,  wt 
reluctant  to  withhold  from  the  reader  the  very 
interesting  survey  which  Jahn  has  Kiken  of 
tiie  office  of  the  judges,  and  of  the  condition 
of  Israel  under  their  administration.  This 
survey  is  omhodied  in  the  ensuing  paragraphs, 
but  having  modilied  several  passage  to  suit 
them  to  the  views  which  we  have  ourselves 
daveloped,  we  ahsta'n  from  giving  them  the 
form  of  a  direct  quotatioa. 

FiOTu  what  has  been  already  said  respect- 
ing tlie  judges  and  their  achievements,  we 
can  ascertain,  with  a  tolerable  degree  of 
certainty,  the  nature  of  their  office.  Most 
of  them,  indeed,  had  been  at  the  head  of 
armies,  and  delivered  their  oountiy  from 
foreign  oppression :  Eli  and  Samuel,  how- 
ever, were  not  military  men.  Deborah  was 
judge  before  she  planned  the  war  against 
Jabin ;  and  of  Juir,  Ibzan,  Elon,  and  Ab- 
don,  it  is  at  least  uncertiun  whether  they 
ever  held  any  military  command.  Judges 
are  mentioned  in  the  Mosaic  law,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  high-priest,  as  arbiters  of  civil 
controversies,  without  any  allusion  to  war. 
(Deut.  xvii.  9.)  In  like  manner,  the 
judges  who  were  appointed  over  Tyre  after 
King  Baal  were  certainly  not  military  offi- 
cers, for  the  city  was  at  that  time  tributary 
to  Babylon.  The  command  of  the  army 
can  therefore  be  scarcely  considered  as  the 
peculiar  distinction  of  these  magistrates. 
But  as  in  ancient  times  the  duties  of  a 
judge  were  reckoned  among  the  first  and 
most  important  duties  of  a  ruler,  so  the 
Hebrew  judges  appear  to  have  been  ap- 
pointed for  the  general  administration  of 
publio  affairs,  and  the  command  of  the 
snay  fell  to  them  as  the  supreme  eseeutive 
eiSuers.     In  many  oases,  it  ia  true,  militaty 


achievements  were  the  means  whereby  men 
elevated  themselves  to  the  rank  of  judges ; 
but  our  inquiry  is,  not  how  the  ofBce  was 
obtained,  but  for  what  purposes  it  was  in- 
stituted. It  may,  however,  be  proper  to 
recollect  that  Jephthah  and  Samuel,  and, 
for  aught  that  appears,  Jair,  Elon,  Ibzan, 
and  Abdon,  were  raised  to  this  office  by  the 
free,  unsolicited  voice  of  the  people. 

The  office  of  these  judges  or  regents  was 
held  during  life,  but  it  was  not  hereditary, 
neither  could  Uiey  appoint  their  suceessoi's 
This  aiTan^raent  might  seora  to  be  attended 
with  the  disadvantage  that  at  the  death  of 
a  judge  the  supreme  executive  authority 
ceased ;  but  on  consideration  it  will  appear 
that  these  civil  functions  devolved  on  the 
high-piiest,  or  rather  were  inherent  to  his 
high  office,  and  were  called  into  operation 
in  the  absence  of  any  person  more  especially 
appointed  to  exercise  them.  And,  without 
this,  the  apparent  disadvantage  would  be 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  ila  prevent- 
ing a  degenerate  heir  or  successor  from 
giving  to  idolatry  the  support  of  his  influ- 
ence. This  authority  was  limited  by  the 
law  alone ;  and  in  doubtful  cases  they  were 
directed  by  the  sacred  Oracle.  (Num. 
i.  21.)  They  wftre  not  obliged  in  eom- 
cases  to  ask  advice  of  the  ordinary 
rulers;  it  was  sufGcient  that  they  did  not 
remonstrate  against  the  measures  of  the 
judge.  In  important  emergencies,  how- 
they  convoked  a  general  assembly  of 
the    rulers,  over  which   they  presided   and 

srted  a  powerful  influence.     They  could: 

ue  orders,  but  not  enact  laws ;  they  eould. 

ither  levy  taxes  nor  appoint  oflicers, 
except  perhaps  in  the  army.  Their  author- 
ity extended  only  over  those  ti'ibes  by  whom 
they  had  been  elected  or  acknowledged; 
ftir,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  several 
of  the  judges  presided  over  separate  tribes. 
There  was  no  salary  attached  to  their  office, 
was  there  any  income  appropriated  to 
them,  unless  it  might  be  a  larger  share  of 
the  spoils,  and  those  presents  which  were 
made  to  them  as  testimonials  of  respect, 
ges  viii.  24.)  They  had  no  estei-nal 
marks  of  dignity,  and  maintained  no  retinue 
"  courtiers,  though  some  of  them  were  very 
lulent.  They  were  not  only  simple  in 
eir  manners,  moderate  in  their  desires, 
and  free  fixtm  avarice  and  ambition,  but 
noble  and  magnanimous  men,  who  felt 
that  whatever   Uiey  did   for  theii  country 
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vas  above  all  reward,  and  could  not  be 
recompensed ;  who  desired  merely  to  pro- 
mote the  public  good,  and  chose  rather  to 
deserve  well  of  their  country  than  to  he  en- 
riched by  its  wealth.  This  exalted  patriot- 
ism, like  every  thing  else  connected  with. 
politics  in  the  theocratical  state  of  the  He- 
brews, was  partly  of  a  religious  character; 
and  those  regents  always  conducted  them- 
selves as  the  officers  of  God  ;  in  all  their 
enterprises  they  relied  upon  him,  and  tfaeir 
only  care  was  that  their  countrymen  should 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  Jehovah,  their 
inviable  King.  (Judg.  viii  22,  ei  leq. ; 
comp.  Heb.  si.)  Still  they  were  not  with- 
out faults,  neither  are  they  so  represented 
by  their  historians ;  they  relate,  on  the 
contrary,  with  the  utmost  frankness,  the 
great  sins  of  which  some  of  them  were 
guilty.  They  were  not  merely  deliverers  of 
the  state  from  a  foreign  j^oke,  but  destroyers 
ef  idolatry,  foes  of  pagan  vices,  promoters  of 
the  knowledge  of  God,  of  religion,  and 
of  morality ;  restorers  of  theocracy  in  the 
minds  of  the  Hebrews,  and  powerful  instru- 
menta  of  divine  Providence  in  the  promotion 
of  the  great  dedgn  of  preserving  the  He- 
brew constitution,  and  by  that  means  of  res- 
cuing the  true  religion, from  destrncljon. 

By_coniparing  the  periods  during  which 
the  Hebrews  were  oppressed  by  their  ene- 
mies with  those  in  whlcJi  they  were  inde- 
pendent, and  governed  by  their  own  consti- 
tution, it  is  apparent  that  the  nation  in 
general  experienced  much  more  prosperity 
3ian  adversity  in  the  time  of  tlie  judges : 
tbeir  dominion  continued  four  hundred  and 
seventy-two  years ;  but  the  whole  period  of 
foreign  oppression  amounts  only  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty-one  years,  scarcely  a 
fourth  part  of  that  period.  Even  during 
these  years  of  bondage,  the  whole  nation 
was  seldom  under  the  yoke  at  the  same  time, 
but,  for  the  most  part,  separate  tribes  only 
were  held  in  servitude ;  nor  were  their 
oppressions  always  very  severe ;  and  all  the 
caiamities  terminated  in  the  advantage  and 
glory  of  the  people,  as  soon  as  tbey  abolished 
idolatry,  and  returned  to  their  king,  Jehovah. 
Neither  was  the  nation  in  such  a  state  of 
anarchy  at  this  time  as  has  generally  been 
supposed.  There  were  regular  judicial  tribu- 
nals at  which  justice  could  be  obtEuned;  and 
when  there  was  no  supreme  regent,  the  public 
welfare  was  provided  for  by  the  high-priest 
and  tjie  ordinary  rulers 'Of  the  tribes.    (Buth' 


iv.  1-11 ;  Judg.  viii.  22,  xi.  1-11 ;  1  Sam. 
iv.  1,  vii.  1,  2.)  These  rulers,  it  h  true, 
were  jealous  of  each  other,  and  their  jeal- 
ousies not'unfrequendy  broke  out  into  civil 
war;  but  the  union  of  the  state  was  never 
entirely  destroyed.  They  were  not  always 
provided  with  arms  (2  Judg,  v.  8  ;  1  Sam. 
xiii.  19)  ;  but  yet,  when  united  under  their 
king,  Jehovah,  tJiey  gained  splendid  victories. 
They  were  not  sufficiently  careful  to  repress 
idolatry,  but  they  never  suffered  it  to  become 
universally  predominant.  The  sacred  tab- 
ernacle was  never  enlirely  deserted  and  shut 
up,  nor  was  it  ever  polluted  by  the  rites  of 
heathen  superstition. 

These  times  would  certainly  not  be  con- 
sidered so  turbulent  as  baj'barous,  much  less 
would  they  be  talten,  contrary  to  the  clearest 
evidence  and  to  the  analogy  of  all  history, 
for  an  "  heroic  age,"  *  if  they  were  viewed 
without  the  prejudices  of  preconceived 
hypotheae.  It  must  never  bo  forgotten  that 
the  book  of  Judges  is  by  no  means  a  com- 
plete history.  It  is,  in  a  manner,  a  mere 
re^ster  of  disea^s,  from  which,  however, 
we  have  no  right  to  conclude  that  there  were 
no  healthy  men,  much  less  that  there  were  no 
healthy  seasons ;  when  the  book  itself,  for  the 
most  part,  mentions  only  a  few  ti  ibes  in  which 
the  epidemic  prevailed,  and  notices  long 
periods  during  which  it  had  entirely  ceased. 
Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  more  accurate 
investigation,  it  remains  undeniable  that  the 
history  of  the  Hebrews  during  this  period  per- 
fectly corresponds  throughout  to  the  sanctions 
of  the  law ;  and  they  were  always  prosperoiw 
when  they  complied  with  the  coni^tions  on 
which  prosperity  was  promised  to  them ;  it 
remiuns  undeniable  that  the  government  of 
God  was  clearly  manifested,  not  only  to  the 
Hebrews,  but  to  their  heathen  neighbors,  that 
the  fulfilling  of  the  promises  and  tiireateninge 
of  the  law  were  so  many  sensible  proofs  (rf 
the  imiversal  dominion  of  the  divine  King  of 
the  Hebrews ;  and,  consequently,  that  all  the 
various  fortunes  of  that  nation  were  so  many 
means  of  preserving  the  knowledge  of  God 
on  the  earth.  The  Hebrews  had  no  sufficient 
reason  to  desire  a  change  in  their  constitution, 
since  aU  that  was  necessary  was  that  they 
should  observe  the  conditions  on  which 
national  prosperity  had  been   promised  to 


*  It  is  thus  cliBJraclerized  by  Heeren  and  other 
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CHAPTER     XVI. 

SADL's  reign.  —  HIS   WARS,  —  DAVID   ANOINTED   KING, 


TiiH  election  of  Saul,  though  generally 
approved,  did  not  meet  with  universal 
acceptance.  In  one  point  of  view,  the 
choice  of  a  person  belonging  to  a  neutral 
and  powerless  tribe  was  calculated  to  obviate 
the  rivalries  of  the  two  groat  tribes  of 
Ephraim  and  Judah,  who  probably  both 
thought  that  they  had  the  better  right  to  the 
distinction,  but  neither  of  whom  were  likely 
to  agree  that  the  other  should  have  had  it. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  Saul  himself  was 
not  likely  to  derive  the  more  re3])eet  from 
this  neutral  and  politically  insignifieant 
position  which  prevented  the  mutual  jealous- 
ies of  these  great  rivals.  But  seeing  that 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin  was,  from  its  geograph- 
ical position,  closely  connected  with  and  in 
some  degree  dependent  on  that  of  Judah,  it 
is  more  probable  that  the  dissentients,  "  the 
children  of  Belial,"  who  despised  Saul,  and 
said,  "  How  shall  this  man  save  us  'I  "  were 
of  the  haughty  and"  turbulent  tribe  of 
Ephraim.  Samuel  left  it  to  the  people 
themselves  to  settle  the  money-price  they 
were  to  pay  for  their  new  luxury ;  and, 
■  although  he  had  foreshown  the  exactions  which 
the  regal  state  would  in  the  end  render 
necessary,  it  waa  not  his  object  to  give  his 
sanction  to  that  which  he  had  announced  as 
a  contingent  evil.  Besides  the  external 
organization  of  the  new  government  was  left 
lo  he  developed  by  circumstances,  the  prophet 
having  only  cared  to  secure  the  princi- 
ples. Saul  was  left  to  grow  into  his  position 
and  its  privileges,  while  Samuel  continued 
to  administer  the  civil  government ;  for  it  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  Samuel  continued  to 
judge  Israel  all  the  days  of  his  life,  which 
did  not  terminate  until  thirty-eight  years  after 
the  election  of  Saul,  who  himself  outlived  the 
prophet  but  two  years.  The  portion  of 
Saul  was,  therefore,  for  the  greater  part 
of  his  reign,  chiefly  that  of  a  military  leader, 
while  Samuel  continued  to  discharge  the  civil 
part  of  the  regal  office,  to  which  it  was  prob- 
ably obvious  that  Saul  was  not  competent. 
The  kingdom,  properly  speaking,  was  not 
sstablisbed,  not  developed  under  Saul,  but 


only  beffun  with  him.  And  this  it  is  neoes' 
sary  to  understand,  if  we  would  eleaily 
apprehend  the  growth  of  that  monarcbicw 
principle  which  was  only /iiwiferf  with  Saul. 

After  bis  election  at  Gilgal,  the  king 
returned  to  his  own  homo  at  Gibeah,  where 
such  "  presents  "  wore  brought  him  by  the 
people  as  Oriental  kings  usually  receive,  and 
which  form  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
their  ordinary  revenue.  As  tho  product 
of  those  ofierings  was  probably  more  than 
adequate  to  the  present  wants  and  expecta- 
tions of  tho  king,  who  as  yet  assumed  no 
regal  state,  the  question  as  to  the  permanent 
support  of  the  kingly  government  was  not 
yet  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  either  the 
people  or  the  king.  The  discontented  pat* 
ties,  however,  "brought  bun  no  presents." 
Saul  took  no  notice  of  their  insults,  bfctt 
wisely  "  held  his  peace." 

Very  soon  after  S^iul's  election,  the 
Ammohites,  under  their  king  Nahash, 
marched  into  the  old  disputed  teiTitory  be- 
yond Jordan,  and  laid  siege  to  the  important 
city  of  Jabesh  Giilead.  The  inhabitants, 
avowing  their  impotence,  offered  to  submit 
to  the  condition  of  paying  tribute  to  the 
Ammonites;  but  the  insulting  and  barbarous 
king  refused  to  receive  their  submisaon  on 
any  other  terms  than  that  the  right  eye  of 
every  one  of  them  should  be  CKtmguished, 
that  they  might  rem^n  as  so  many  living 
monuments  of  his  victory.  Here  again  was 
a  barbarity  of  which  the  Israelites  were  never 
guilty,  even  in  thought.  The  people  of 
Jabesh  Gilead  were  so  distressed  that  they 
dared  not  absolutely  refuse  even  these  mercir 
less  conditions,  but  besought  a  grace  of 
seven  days  for  deliberation.  This  they  did 
with  the  hope  that  the  tribes  on  the  other 
side  the  river  might,  in  the  interval,  be 
roused  by  the  news  to  appear  for  their  deliv- 
erance. Nor  was  their  hope  in  vain.  Saul 
no  sooner  received  the  intelligence  than  he 
at  once  and  decidedly  stood  up  in  his  por- 
tion of  a  hero  and  a  king,  claiming  the 
obedience  of  the  people,  whom  he  summoned 
to  fbUow  him  to  the  deliverance  of  Jabesh 
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Gilead.  This  oal!  was  reatlily  obeyed ;  for 
it  ran  in  the  names  of  Saul  and  Samuel, 
and  was  conveyed  in  that  imperative  and 
compuifiovy  fonn,  which  it  was  not,  under 
any  eircumatances,  judged  safe  to  disobey. 
For  he  hewed  a  yoke  of  oxen  in  pieces,  and 
Bent  the  pieces  by  tlie  hands  of  swift  messen- 
gers tfl  all  Israel,  calling  them,  by  all  the 
penalties  of  that  well-known  and  dreaded 
sign,  to  follow  him.  All  Israel  obeyed  with 
one  consent.  All  the  men,  of  age  to  bear 
arms,  qiiitlfld  their  several  labors,  and  hast^ 
ened  from  all  parts  to  the  plain  of  Bezek, 
where  Sanl  numbering  his  army,  fonnd  it 
to  consist  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  thous- 
and men,  of  whom  thirty  thousand  were  of 
Judah,  which  seems  rather  an  inadequate 
proportion  for  so  large  a  tribe.  It  being 
alrea/ly  the  sixth  day,  Saul  sent  to  appiso 
the  citiiens  of  Jabesh  Gilead  of  the  Ijelp 
wbieh  was  preparing  for  them,  and  which 
they  might  expect  to  receive  on  the  raoiTow, 
being  the  very  day  they  were  to  surrender 
their  eyes  to  the  Ammonites. 

Accordingly,  in  the  morning,  the  ting,  hav- 
ing marched  all  night,  appeared  before  Ja- 
besh, at  the  head  of  his  army,  invested  the 
camp  of  the  Ammonites,  and  falling  upon  them 
on  three  different  sides,  overthrew  thom  with 
a  great  slaughter.  So  complete  was  the  rout, 
that  those  who  escaped  were  so  broken  and 
dispersed,  that  no  two  could  be  found  together. 
Saul  in  this  action  displayed  a  large  meas- 
ure of  those  heroic  qualities  which  the  ancient 
nations  most  desired  their  monarchs  to  pos- 
sess. Considering  all  the  circumstances,  the 
promptitude  and  energy  of  hia  decision,  the 
speed  with  which 


ind  good  military  conduct  of  the  whole 
transaction,  there  are  probably  few  operations 
of  the  Hebrew  history  which  more  recom- 
mend themselves  to  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  a  modern  soldier.  Its  effect  was  not 
lost  upon  the  people,  who  joyfully  recognized 
in  their  king  the  qualities  which  have 
generally  been  held  most  worthy  of  rule ; 
and  so  much  was  their  enlhu5ia''ra  excited, 
that  they  began  to  talk  of  putting  to  death 
the  small  minority  who  had  refused  to  recog- 
nize hia  sovereignty  But  Samuel  interposed 
to  prevent  an  act  iinbecoramg  a  day  in  which 
"  God  had  wrought  salvation  in  Israel." 
.  So  harah  a  proceeding  would  also  have  been 
rather  likely  to  provokt  than  allay  the  ""' 
affection  of  tJie  leading  tribes. 


Samuel  then  invited  the  army,  which  com- 
prehended in  fact  the  effective  body  of  the 
Hebrew  people,  to  proceed  to  Gilgal,  there 
Holeinnly  to  confirm  the  kingdom  to  Saul, 
seeing  that  now  his  claims  were  undisputed 
by  any  portion  of  the  people.  This  was 
done  with  great  solemnity,  and  with  abun- 
dant sacrifices  of  peace  and  joy. 

But  lest  this  solemnity,  which  was  obvious- 
ly designed  to  remind  the  people  of  their 
continued  dependence  on  Jehovah,  should 
be  constiiied  into  an  approbation  and  sanction 
of  all  their  proceedings,  th6  prophet  took  this 
public  occaaon  of  reminding  tiiem  that  their 

Eoceeding  had  been  most  unpleasing  to  their 
ivine  King;  although,  if  they  maintained 
their  fidelity  to  him  and  to  the  principles  of 
the  theocracy,  some  of  the  evil  consequences 
might  be  averted.  He  also  neglected  not  the 
opportunity  of  juatilying  his  own  conduot 
and  the  purity  of  his  ad  ministration.  He 
challenged  assembled  Israel  to  pixiduee  one 
instance  of  oppression,  fraud,  or  coriuption, 
on  his  part,  while  he  had  been  their  s  !e 
judge ;  and  in  that  vast  multitude  not  one 
voice  was  raised  to  impugn  bis  integrity  and 
uprightness.  He  then  pi-oeeeded  to  remind 
thom  of  their  past  transgressions,  in  forgets 
ting  or  turning  astray  fiom  their  God,  with 
the  punishments  which  had  invariably  fol- 
lowed, and  the  deiiverancee  which  their 
repentance  had  procured  ;  showing  them,  by 
these  instances,  the  sufBciency  of  their  Di- 
vine Sovereign  to  rule  them,  and  to  save 
them  from  their  enemies,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  an  earthly  king,  whom  they  had 
persisted  in  demanding.  And  he  assured 
them  that,  under  their  regal  government, 
public  sins  wonld  not  cease  to  be  visited  with 
public  calamities.  To  add  the  gi^ater 
weight  to  his  words,  and  to  evince  the  divine 
displeasure,  the  commissioned  prophet  called 
down  thunder  and  rain  from  heaven,  then  at 
the  uanal  season  of  wheat  harvest,  when  the 
air  is  usually,  in  that  country,  serene  and 
cloudless.  On  this  the  people  were  greatly 
alarmed  at  the  possible  consequences  of  the 
displeasure  they  had  provoked,  and  besought 
Samuel  to  intei-cede  for  them.  The  prophet 
kindly  encoui'aged  them  to  hope  that  if  they 
continued  to  trust  faithfully  in  God,  all  would 
yet  be  well ;  and  he  assured  them  of  con- 
tinued intercession  on  their  behalf,  and  of 
his  services  as  a  civil  judge  or  teacher,  —  for 
that  the  omission  wonld  be  a  sin  on  his  own 
part. 
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Saul,  now  fiiHy 
mhaed  his  numerous  army  ■  but  he  retained 
three  thcusand  of  tlicir  number  two  thouiand 
of  which  he  Btatimed  it  Michraish  and 
Bethel  under  his  own  immeliate  ordei-s 
while  the  ether  thousanl  were  at  Gibeah  of 
Benjamin,  under  his  eldest  srn  Jonathan 
Jisephus  sajs  that  these  formed  the  body 
guard  ot  himself  and  his  ^on  If  30  he 
began  voiy  soon  to  ^et      like  the  km; 


the  nations,"  and  fo  fulfil  one  part  of  the 
predicdons  of  Samuel  as  to  the  course  which 
the  kmgdjm  was  likely  to  take  E\en  «up 
posing  (as  we  rather  dD)  that  he  retained 
this  force  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  smaller 
mditjry  operations  whii-h  he  had  i[i  Mew  it 
LS  eviient  that  he  had  already  taken  the  idea 
of  a  standing  army  the  nucleus  (t  which 
this  body  of  thiee  thiunand  men  mij  he 
deemed  to  ha\e  formed      At  all  events,  it 


may  seera  as  an  early  iniliontion  of  Saul's 
sabsequeTitly  besetting  public  sin;  of  forget- 
ti«g  his  properly  vice-r^gal  character,  and 
.  his  subordination  to  the  Divine  King.  It 
was  assuredly  a  new  thing  in  IsrapT,  and 
does  savor  somewhat  of  a  distrust  of  God's 
pi-ovidence,  by  which  the  peculiar  people  had 
hitherto  been  protected  find  delivered  in 
every  time  of  need  ;  as  well  as  of  an  affec- 
tatbn  of  that  independent  authority  whieh 
"the  kings  of  the  nations"  took  to  them- 
Belvea.     However,  as  the  character  of  Sanl 


seems  to  be  held  generally  in  more  disestecm 
than  the  writers  of  his  history  intended,  we 
shall  not  impute  blame  to  him  where  the 
Scripture  does  not ;  but  are  ready  to  allow 
that,  under  all  the  circumstances,  the  meas- 
ure wiis  prudent  and  proper;  for  it  appears 
that  an  enemy  was  then  actually  present  in 
the  country,  whoi^  expulsion  the  king  had 
then  in  view.  There  were  garrisons  of  the 
Philistnes  in  the  land.  How  this  came  to 
pass  is  not  very  clear.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  in  resigning  their  contjiiosts  after 
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their  last  defeat,  they  had  retained  some 
fortresses,  from  which  they  knew  the  Hebrews 
would  find  it  difficult  to  disJodge  them ;  and 
that  when  they  recovered  from  the  blow 
which  was  then  inflicted  upon  their  power, 
they  contrived,  by  the  help  of  this  hold  which 
they  had  in  the  oountiy,  l«  bring  the  south- 
ern tribes  (at  least  those  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin)  under  a  sort  of  subjection. 
Thns  when  Sanl  was  returning  home  after 
having  been  privately  anointed  by  Samuel 
at  Bamah,  and  met  the  sons  of  the  prophets 
at  Giheah,  we  learn  that  at  that  place  was 
"a  garrison  of  the  Philistines."  And  now 
we  further  learn  that  the  Hebrews  had  in 
fact  been  disanned  by  that  people.  Accord- 
ing to  that  jealous  policy  of  which  other  ex- 
amples will  ultimately  be  offered,  they  had 
oven  removed  all  the  smiths  of  Israel,  lest 
they  should  make  weapons  of  war  ;  in  cnn- 
secjiience  of  which  the  Hebrews  were  obliged 
to  resort  to  the  Philistines  whenever  their 
agricultural  implements  needed  any  other 
sharpening  than  that  which  a  grindstone  could 
give ;  and  as  this  was  an  unpleasant  alterna- 
tive, even  these  important  instruments  had 
been  suffered  to  become  blunt  at  the  time  to 
which  we  are  now  come ;  and  so  strict  had 
been  the  deprivation  of  arms,  that,  in  the 
military  operations  which  soon  after  followed, 
no  one  of  the  Israelites,  save  Saul  and  his 
eldest  son,  was  possessed  of  a  spear  or  sword. 
This  was  the  state  of  southern  Palestine, 
where  Jonathan,    acting    doubtless  by  the 
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orders  of  his  father,  attacked  and  overcame 
with  his  thousand  men  the  Philistine  garrison 
at  Giheah.  Encouraged  by  this  success, 
Saul  caused  open  war  to  he  proclaimed,  by 
sound  of  trumpet,  against  the  Philistines,  and 


to  assert  his  authority  over  the  tribes  beyond 
Jordan,  who  were  but  too  apt  tt  regard  iheir 
interests  as  sepai'ate  from  thme  if  the  othir 
tribes,  and  who  might  thmk  thtmsohes 
exempt  from  t^ng  part  in  a  war  agamat  a 


le  whose  oppressions  had  not  extended  to 
laul  directed  the  proclamatton 
to  be  made  not  only  "throughout  all  the 
land,"  hut  in  a  special  manner  it  included 
"those  beyond  Jordan."  Tliey  did  not 
disobey ;    hut  came  with  other  Israelites, 


from  all  quarters,  to  the  standard  of  the  king 
at  Gilgal.  The  people  generally,  though 
destitute  of  proper  military  weapons,  were 
much  inspirited  by  the  success  of  Jonathan, 


and  by  their  eonfidente  m  the  ni  'w  tried  valor 
and  military  conduct  of  the  king. 

Meanwhile  the  Philistines  were  not  heed- 
less of  this  movement  among  the  Israelites. 
No   sooner  did  they  hear  of  the  defeat  of 
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tlieir  garrison  in  Gllieah  than  Ihey  aaaembled 
a  formidable  force,  which  seemed  sufficient 
to  overwhelm  all  opposition.  It  was  com- 
posed of  three  thousund  chariots  of  war,  six 
thousand  horsemen,  and  "people  as  the 
Band  upon  the  seashore  for  multitude."  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  disarmed  Israelites  evapo- 
rated in  the  presence  of  this  powerful  force ; 
and  the  army  of  Saul  diminished  every  day, 
as  great  numbers  of  the  men  stole  away  to  seek 
refuge  in  caves,  in  woods,  in  rocks,  in  towers, 
and  in  pits. 

Saul  had  exhibited  his  inability  of  under- 
standing his  true  position,  or  his  disposition 
to  regard  himself  .as  an  independent  sover- 
eign, by  entering  upon  or  provoking  this 
war  without  consulting,  through  Samuel  or 
tha  priest,  the  divine  will.  Although  not 
formally  so  declared,  it  was  the  well-under- 
stood practice  of  the  Hebrew  constitutiott, 
that  no  war  against  any  other  ikan  the  doom- 
ed nalians  of  Ckmaan  would  bo  undertaken 
without  the  previous  consent  and  promised 
assistance  of  the  Groat  King.  Yet  Saul, 
without  any  such  authority,  had  taken  meas- 
ures which  ware  certain  to  produce  a  war 
with  the  Philistines.  He  pwbably  thought 
that  the  aggressions  of  the  Philistines,  and 
their  existing  poation  as  the  oppressors  of 
Israel,  and  thtir  intrusion  into  the  Hebrew 
territory,  made  his  undertaking  so  obviously 
just  and  p.itriotio  as  to  render  a  direct 
authorization  superfluous,  as  its  reivsal  could 
not  be  supposed  :  nor  are  we  quite  sure  that 
in  this  he  was  mistaken.  Be  tiiis  t^  it  may, 
Sainuul  was  not  willing  that  such  a  precedent 
should  be  established ;  and  therefore  he  had 
appointed  to  meat  Saul  on  a  pailricular  day  at 
Grilgal,  "  to  offer  bumtK)fferings  and  peace- 
offerings,  and  to  show  him  wW  he  sbould 
do,"  that  is,  both  to  propitiate  the  Lord, 
as  on  other  occasions,  and  to  advise  Saul 
how  to  act  in  carrjdug  on  the  war.  On  the 
appointed  day,  Samuel  did  not  arrive  as  soon 
as  the  king  expected.  The  prophet  probably 
delayed  his  coming  on  purpose  to  test  his 
iidelity  and  obedience,  fiaui  ^led  in  this 
test.  Seeing  his  force  hourly  diminishing 
by  desertions ;  and  in  the  pride  of  hie  tancied 
independence,  considering  that  he  had  as 
much  right  as  the  Egyptian  and  other  kings 
to  piirfoim  the  priestly  functions,  ho  ordered 
the  victims  to  ibe  brought,  and  offered  them 
himself  upon  the  altai'.  This  usurpation  of 
the  priestly  office  by  one  who  had  no  natural 
authority  as  an  Aaronitei    nor  any  special 


authorization  as  a  prophet,  was  deoisivo  of 
the  character  and  tne  fate  of  Saul.  If  ths 
principles  of  the  theocracy  were  to  be  pre- 
served, and  if  the  political  supremacy  of 
Jehovah  was  at  all  to  he  maiutained,  it  was 
indispensably  necessary  that  the  iirst  mani- 
festation by  the  kings  of  autocratic  dispo- 
sitions and  of  self-Trilled  assumption  of 
superiority  to  the  law,  should  be  visited  by 
severe  examples  of  punishment ;  for  if  not 
checked  in  ttie  be^nninga,  the  growth  would 
have  been  £ital  to  the  constitution.  It  will 
hence  appear  that  the  punishments  which 
Saul  incurred  for  this  and  other  acts  manifest- 
ing the  same  class  of  dispo^tions,  were  not 
so  disproportioned  to  his  offences,  or  so 
uncalled  for  by  the  occasions  of  the  state, 
as  some  persons  have  been  led  to  imagine. 

Saul  had  scarcely  made  an  end  of  offering 
his  sacrifices  before  he  was  apprised  of  the 
approach  of  Samuel,  and  went  forih  to  meet 
him.  The  apology  he  made  to  the  prophet 
for  what  he  had  done,  —  that  his  force  was 
diminishing,  and  that  he  was  afriud  that  if 
he  delayed  any  longer  the  Philistines  would 
fall  upon  him  before  sacrifices  had  been 
offered  to  Jehovah  —  showed  littie  of  that 
reliance  upon  the  Divine  King,  which  every 
Hebrew  general  was  expected  fo  manifest ; 
and  but  littie  ansiety  to  receive  these  pro- 
phetic counsels  which  Samuel  had  promised 
to  deliver.  Under  nearly  similar  circum- 
stances, how  difterent  was  the  conduct  of 
Gideon,  who  gained  immortal  honor  by  these 
theocratic  sentiments  which  enabled  him  to 
leave  to  his  Eucce.°sors  a  memorable  example 
of  confidence  in  God  !  Samuel  saw  through 
the  boilowness  of  Saul's  apology,  and  warned 
him  that  by  such  sentiments  as  ho  entei^ 
tained,  and  such  conduct  as  he  manifested, 
he  was  rendering  himself  unworthy  to  be  the 
founder  of  a  royal  house,  inasmuch  as  he 
could  not  become  a  pattern  to  his  succes- 
sors ;  and  that  by  persevering  in  such  a 
course  he  would  compel  the  appointment  of 
one  more  worthy  than  himself  to  reign  over 
Israel,  and  to  be  the  lather  of  a  kingly  race. 
Samuel  then  retired  from  Gilgal,  leaving 
Saul  to  carry  on,  as  he  saw  best,  the  war  he 
had  undertaken. 

On  numbering  his  remaining  force,  Saul 
found  that  but  six  hundred  men  remained 
with  him.  With  a  less  force  than  this,  ene- 
mies as  formidable  as  the  Philistines  had  in 
former  times  been  defeated.  But  Saul, 
entirely  overlooking,  or  distrusting,  that  di- 
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vine  asKStanoe  wliioli  every  Hebrew  leader 
in  a  just  war  was  entitied  te  expect,  and 
regarding  only  the  disparity  of  his  force,  felt 
that  it  would  be  imprudent  to  engage  or 
oppose  so  vast  an  army  with  a  mere  handful 
of  disheartened  men.  He  therefore  retired 
from  the  field,  and  threw  himself  into  the 
reconquered  fortress  of  Gibeah.  On  diacov- 
eiing  ills  retreat,  the  PhiUatinea  sent  three 
powerful  detachments  in  different  directions 
to  ravage  the  country,  while  the  main  body 
of  their  army  still  remained  encamped  near 
Michmash. 

In  this  extremity,  an  entire  change  was 
wrought  in  the  aspect  of  affairs  through  the 
daring  valor  of  Jonatlian.  Accompanied 
only  by  his  armor-bearer,  he  withdrew  se- 
cretly from  the  cafnp,  and,  by  climbing, 
opened  himself  a  passage  to  one  of  the  oat- 
posts  of  the  Philistines,  upon  the  summit  of 
a  cliff,  deemed  inaccessible,  and  therefore 
not  very  strongly  guarded  ;  and  iwnetraiing 
to  the  enemy  by  so  now  and  unexpected  a 
path,  he  killed  the  advanced  pickets,  ancl, 
supported  by  his  follower,  slow  all  whom  his 
band  encountered,  and  boi-e  disorder  and 
alarm  into  the  camp  of  the  Philistines,  then 
much  weakened  by  the  detachments  we  have 
mentioned.  The  cries  which  ai-ose  from 
this  part  of  the  camp  confounded  and  terri- 
fied the  more  dl^-tant  parts;  so  that,  aware 
of  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  which  yet  did 
not  appear  to  them;  they  tnmod  their  arms 
against  one  another,  and  destroyfed  them- 
selves with  the  blind  fury  of  despairing  men. 
The  clamor  which  arose  in  the  Philistine 
camp  was  heard  by  the  Israelites.  Saul  at 
iirat  was  willing  to  go  through  the  form  of 
consulting  the  Jjord  by  urim;  but  the  con- 
fusion increasing  in  the  Philistine  camp,  be 
deemed  it  a  tune  for  action  rather  than 
counsel ;  and  directing  the  priest  to  forbeai', 
he  hastened  to  join  his  valiant  son,  whose 
absence  was  now  known,  and  to  whom  this 
disoi'der  was  rightly  attributed.  The  ehemy 
wore  already  flying  in  all  direelions,  and 
Siiul,  with  his  small  band,  committed  terri- 
ble havoc  upon  the  fugitives.  While  thus 
engaged,  his  force  increased  with  still  gi'eat- 
er  rapidity  than  it  had  previously  dimin- 
ished :  for  not  only  did  the  Hebrew  captives 
take  the  opportunity  of  making  their  escape 
and  joining  their  king,  but  great  numbers 
came  forth  from  their  lurking  places  to  join 
in  the  pursuit ;  so  that  Saul  soon  found  him- 
eelf  at  the  head  of  sk  thousand  men.     The 


rash  and  inconsiderate  king,  in  his  dete^ 
niination  to  make  the  most  of  his  advantage, 
laid  an  interdietive  curse  upon  any  of  his 
people  who  should  taste  food  until  the  even- 
ing. Not  only  were  the  pursuers  weakened 
and  exhausted  by  Uie  strict  abstinence  tiuis 
enjoined,  but  Jonathan,  unaware  of  this  in- 
terdict, unwittingly  transgressed  it  by  tiist- 
ing  a  little  wild  honey  which  he  met  with 
in  his  way  through  a  forest. 

In  tlta  evening,  the  famished  people,  being 
then  released  from  the  interd'ct,  flow  rnvoii- 
ously  upon  the  prey  of  cattle,  and,  in  thoir 
impatience,  began  to  devour  the  raw  and  liv- 
ing flesh.  This  being  a  transgression  of  the 
law  which  for!)ade  meat  not  properly  exsai> 
guinated  to  be  eaten,  Saul,  who  was  really 
rather  zealous  to  observe  the  law  when  it 
did  not  interfere  with  his  own  objects,  inter- 
posed, and  ordered  tlie  meat  to  be  properly 
and  legally  slaughtered  and  prepared  for 
food. 

The  people  being  now  refreshed,  Saul  pro- 
posed to  continue  the  pursuit  during  the 
night,  but  deemed  it  pi-udcnt  first  to  consult 
the  Lord  thx-ough  the  priest.  No  answer 
was  ^ven.  This  Saul  mterpreled  to  inti- 
mate tiat  his  solemn  interdlot  had  been 
transgressed  ;  and,  again  umiMSOE'ng  and 
iTish,  he  swore  that  even  were  the  Cransgreesor 
his  own  son  Jonathan,  he  should  surely  be 
put  to  death.  It  was  Jonathan  :  the  lot  de- 
tarmined  ths.  His  fether  told  him  ho  must 
die;  but  the  people,  full  of  admiration  of 
the  young  prince,  protested  that  not  a  liair 
of  his  head  should  suffer  damage,  and  thus 
saved  his  lifo. 

This  campaign,  although  concluded  with- 
out a  battle,  was  not  the  less  productive  of 
durable  advantage.  The  glory  which  Saul 
acquired  by  it  strengthened  his  authority 
among  his  own  people,  and  henceforlh  no 
enemy  to  which  he  could  be  opposed  seemed 
invincible  to  him.  We  see  iiim,  indeed, 
wa^n^  war,  in  turn,  against  Moab,  Ammon, 
and  Btbm,  and  against  the  Amalekites  and 
the  Philistines ;  aid  in  whatever  direction  he 
turned  his  arms,  he  obtained  the  victory  and 
honor.  Valiant  himself,  be  esteemed  valor 
in  others;  and  whenever  he  discovered  a 
man  of  ability  and  courage,  he  endeavored 
to  draw  him  near  to  himself,  and  to  attach 
him  to  his  person.  The  qualities  most  prized 
by  Saul  were  eminently  possessed  by  his  own 
cousin  Abner,  and  he  became  "  captain  of  the 
host,"  or  generalisshno  of  the  atmy  of  laraeL 
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The  several  expeditions  of  Saul  against 
the  enemies  of  Israel  look  up,  at  intervals, 
the  space  of  live  or  six  years.  During  these 
years,  Samuel,  without  further  interference  in 
pohlical  affiurs,  continued  tfl  watch  the  civil 
interests  of  the  people,  and  to  administ«r 
justice  between  them.  The  authority  which 
he  still  preserved  in  Israel  was  very  great, 
and  probably  not  considerably  less  than  it 
had  been  at  any  former  time. 

About  the  tenth  or  eleventh  year  of  Saul's 
reign,  God  made  known  to  the  prophet  that 
the  iniquity  of  the  Amalekites  had  now 
reacbad  its  height,  and  that  the  tjme  was 
fully  come  when  the  old  sentence  of  utter 
estermination  should  be  executed.  Saul  was 
charged  with  its  execution ;  and  his  commis- 
uon,  as  delivered  to  him  by  Samuel,  was 
e:$pressed  in  the  most  absolute  terms,  and 
left  the  king  no  option  to  spare  aught  that 
breathed.  Under  this  supreme  order,  the 
king  made  a  genaraT  call  upon  all  the  tribes, 
which  brought  together  an  army  of  two  hun- 
dred thouEand  men,  among  whom  there  were 
but  ten  thousand  men  of  Judah.  The 
deficiency  of  that  tribe  in  supplying  its  due 
proportion  is  probably  not  noticed  by  the 
nistorian  on  th.s  and  on  a  former  occasion, 
without  some  object;  and  that  object  probably 
was  fa  eonyny  the  intimation  that  since  the 
seeptre  had  been  of  old  promised  to  that 
tribe,  it  was  d-scontented  at  the  govemniont 
of  Saul,  and  less  hearty  than  the  other  tribes 
in  its  obedience. 

The  kmg  led  his  array  inta  the  territory  of 
Auialelr  There  he  made  the  most  able  dis- 
position of  his  forces,  seized  tiie  most  iavora- 
ble  positions,  and  then  turned  his  advantages 
against  the  enemy.  A  general  action  fol- 
lowed, in  which  the  Israelites  were  victorious, 
and  they  pursued  the  Amalekites  to  their 
most  distant  and  last  retreats.  Agi^,  the 
king,  was  taken  alive  with  all  his  nches. 
Blinded  by  his  ambition  and  his  avtuice  to 
the  danger  of  acting  in  defiance  of  a  most 
positive  and  public  command  from  God  him- 
self, Saul  determined  to  spare  the  life  of 
Agag,  and  to  preserve  the  more  valuable 
parts  of  all  the  booty  from  destruction ;  but 
with  a  most  insulting  or  weak  mockery  of 
obedience,  "all  that  was  vile  and  reluse  they 
utterly  destroyed."  He  then  led  home  his 
triumphant  army,  and  paused  in  the  land  of 
Eistern  Carmel,*  where  he  erected  a  monu- 


ment of  the  most  important  and  distant 
expedition  in  which  he  had  hitherto  been 
engaged.  He  thert  passed  on  to  Uilgal- 
Samuel  came  to  him  there  soon  afier  his 
arrival,  and  at  once  charged  him  with  his 
disobedience.  Saul  behaved  with  a  degree 
of  confumon  and  meanness  whicli  we  should 
scarcely  have  expected  from  him,  and  wliich 
the  consciousness  of  wrong-doing  only  can 
expl^n.  He  af&rmed  and  persisted  that  he 
had  obeyed  the  Divine  command,  when 
every  thing  before  and  around  him  evinced 
that  he  had  not.  In  the  end  he  confessed  . 
that  he  had  acted  wrong ;  but  then  excused 
himself  by  laying  one  part  of  it  on  the  zeal 
of  the  people  to  sacrifice  the  best  of  the 
cattle  to  Jehovah,  and  part  to  his  own  fear 
of  restraining  them  from  it.  It  was  a  great 
grief  to  Samuel  to  hear  the  king  of  Israel 
betray  such  meanness  of  soul,  in  palUatmg 
an  unjustifiable  action ;  and,  conceding  tha 
tiuth  of  the  latter  statement,  he  asked  with 
severity,  "  Hath  Jehovah  as  much  delight  in 
burnt^fferings  and  in  saci'ifices  as  in 
obedience  to  bis  voice  1  Behold,  to  obey  is 
better  than  sacrifice  ;  and  to  hearken  than 
tiie  fat  of  rams."  He  then  continued  aulhori- 
fatively,  as  a  prophet,  to  announce  his  rejec- 
tion fiDra  being  the  founder  of  a  royal  house, 
as  tho  fised  pui-pose  of  the  D'.vine  King 
whose  imperative  commands  he  had  pubholy 
disobeyed,  or  assumed  a  p(iwer  of  dispenang 
with,  to  such  an  extent  as  suited  his  con- 
venience. It  would  bo  wrong  to  conader 
this  as  the  solo  act  or  omisdon  for  which  this 
rejection  was  incurred.  It  was  but  one  of 
many  acts  by  which  he  indicated  an  utter 
incapability  of  apprehending  his  true  position, 
and  in  conset|ucnce  manifested  dispositions 
and  conduct  uttei'ly  at  variance  with  the 
principles  of  government  which  the  weliare 
of  the  state,  and,  indeed,  -the  very  objects  of 
its  foundation,  made  it  most  essential  to 
mountain.  Unless  the  attempts  at  absolute 
independence  made  by  Saul  were  chocked, 
or  viated  with   some   signal   mark  of   the 


by  the  first  king  were  liltely  to  become  the 
rule  to  fiiture  sovereigns.  And  hence  the 
necesaty,  now  at  the  beginning,  of  pecuUar 
strictness,  or  even  of  severity,  for  preventing 
the  establishment  of  bad  rules  and  precedents 
for  future  reigns. 

Saul  at  first  betrayed  more  anxiety  about 
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present  appearances  than  oldmate  results ; 
and  he  entreated  Samuel  to  reuiain,  and 
honor  him  in  tlie  sight  of  the  people,  by 
joining  with  him  in  an  act  of  worship  ti 
Jehovah.  Samuel  refused ;  and  as  he  turned 
to  go  away,  the  king  caught  hold  of  the  skirt 
of  bia  robe  to  detain  hiiu,  with  such  force, 
that  the  skirt  was  rent  off.  "  So  hath  God," 
eaid  the  prophet,  "  rent  from  thee,  this  day, 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  given  it  to  thy 
neighbor  who  is  better  than  thee.  Nor  will 
he  who  gives  victory  to  Israel  lie  or  repent ; 
for  he  is  aot  a  man,  that  he  should  repent." 
The  expression  which  we  have  here  pai-ticu- 
larly  indicated  was  probably  intended  and 
anderstood  as  a  further  rebuke  for  the  tri- 
umphal monument  which  Saul  had  ei'eeted 
in  Cannel,  and  whereby  he  seemed  to  claim 
to  himself  that  honor  for  the  recent  victory 
which,  under  the  principles  of  the  theocracy, 
was  due  to  Grod  only.  Samuel,  however, 
complied  with  tlie  eai'nest  wish  of  the  king, 
and  returned  with  him  to  the  camp.  There 
acting  on  the  stern  injunction  which  Saul 
bad  neglecteil,  tlie  prophet  commanded  the 
king  of  the  Amalekites,  by  whose  sword 
many  mothers  in  Israel  had  been  made  child- 
less, to  be  put  to  death.  When  the  prophet 
and  the  king  separated,  the  former  proceeded 
to  his  usual  I'Csidenco  at  Bamah,  and  went 
no  more  to  see  Saul  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
Yet  as  he  bad  a  great  regar'l  for  a  man  who, 
with  all  his  faults,  had  ntany  good  natural 
qualilies  which  would  well  have  fitted  him 
ftrrulein  a  simple  human  monarchy,  and 
who,  moreover,  was  faithful  and  even  zeal- 
ous for  Jehovah,,  as  his  God,  however  defi- 
cient in  obedience  to  him  as  his  king,  the 
prophet  continued  long  to  mourn  greatly  for 
him,  and  to  bewail  the  doom  which  it  had 
been  hia  painful  duty  to  declare. 

After  fifteen  j'ears,  the  Lord  rebuked 
Samuel  for  this  useless  repining,  and  com- 
manded him  to  proceed  to  Bethlehem,  there 
to  anoint  the  man  worthier  than  Saul,  whom 
he  had  chosen  to  fill  bis  forfeited  place,  and 
to  become  the  founder  of  a  royal  house. 
This  was  a  delicate  mission;  for  Samuel 
knew  enough  of  Saul  to  fear  that  he  would 
not  scruple  to  put  even  himself  to  death  if 
the  fact  came  to  bis  knowledge.  He  there- 
fore veiled  his  real  object  under  the  form  of 
a  public  sacrifice,  which,  in  his  prophetic 
character,  he  had  a  right  to  enjoin.  That  he 
still  retained  his  authority  as  civil  judge  is 
evinced  by  the  alarm  which  his  unespectfid 


visit   occasioned   I 
hem,    who  ' 


the  elders  of  Bethle- 
at  hia  coming,  for 
fear  it  should  be  not  "  peaceably,"  but  in 
judgment. 

The  family  to  which  Samuel  was  sent  was 
that  of  Jesse,  the  grandson  of  Boaa  and 
Ruth,  and,  as  such,  a  person  of  consideration 
in  that  place.  Jesse  was  the  iitther  of  eight 
sons,  all  of  whom  were  present  in  Bethle- 
hem, save  the  youngest,  David  by  nnme, 
who  was  abroad  with  bis  father's  flock.  The 
whole  family  was  invited  by  the  prophet  to 
be  present  at  his  sacrifice.  Samuel  knew 
that  the  destined  king  was  to  he  found 
among  Jesse's  sons,  but  knew  not  as  yet  for 
which  of  them  that  dislinction  was  intended. 
Stili  influenced  by  those  general  preposses- 
sions In  favor  of  such  personal  qualities  as 
be  bad  formerly  beheld  in  Saul  with  conipk- 
cencj  and  admiration,  Samuel  no  sooner 
belield  the  commanding  and  stately  figure  of 
Jesse's  digest  son,  Eliab,  than  be  concluded 
tliat  "  the  Iiord's  anointed  was  before  him." 
For  this  be  received  the  striking  rebuke, 
"  Look  not  on  his  countenance,  or  on  the 
height  of  hia  stature;  because  I  have  refused 
liim :  for  Jehovah  seeth  not  a.*!  man  seeth  ; 
for  man  looketh  on  the  outward  appearance, 
but  Jehovah  looketh  on  the  heait."  It 
further  appeared  that  no  one  of  the  other 
sons  of  Jesse  then  present  was  the  object  of 
the  divine  choice.  On  this,  Samuel,  with 
some  surprise,  asked  Jesse  whether  he  had 
other  sons  ;  and  learning  that  the  youngest, 
a  mere  youth  of  fifteen  years  old,  was  abroad 
in  the  fields,  he  caused  him  to  be  sent  for. 
When  be  arrived,  Samuel  was  struck  by  his 
uncommonly  handsome  appearance,  Espe- 
cially by  a  freshness'  of  complexion  unusual 
in  that  country,  and  by  the  singular  fire  and 
beauty  of  hia  eyes.     The  divine  choice  w 


once   intimated  t 
him,  for  this  is  he  ! " 
Saul   himself,    this  prei 

of  the  divine  intention  and 


him,  "  Arise,-  anoint 
As  in  the  case  of 
anointing  was 
significant  only  of  tlie  divine  intention  and 
choice.  Aa-Saul  had  returned  to  his  fields, 
so  David  returned  to  his  flock.  The  p;ilh 
to  the  throne  was  to  be  opened .  by  circuni- 
stances  which  did  not  yet  appear.  The 
anointing  was  jhe  sign  and  seal  of  an  ulti- 
mate intention.  For  the  present,  David 
was  not  more  a  king,  nor  Saul  less  one,  than 
before. 

The  doom  of  exclusion  had  been  pro 
nounced  upon  Saul  at  a  time  when  he  was 
daily  strengthening  himself  on  the  throne, 
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and  increasing  In  power,  popularity,  and 
fame ;  and  when  hia  eldest  son,  Jonathan, 
Btood,  and  deserved  to  stand,  so  high  in  the 
fevor  of  all  the  people,  that  no  man  could, 
according  to  human  probabilities,  loolc  upon 
any  one  else  as  likely  to  succeed  him  in  the 
throne.  But  when  the  excitement  of  war 
and  victory  had  subsided,  and  the  king  had 
leisure  to  consider  and  brood  over  the 
solemn  and  declaredly  irrevocable  sentence 
which  the  prophot  had  pronounced,  a  very 
serious  effect  was  gradually  produced  upott 
his  mind  and  character ;  for  he  was  no  looger 
prospered  and  directed  by  God,  but  left  a 
yroy  to  his  own  gloomy  mind.  The  con- 
sciousness that  he  had  not  met  the  recjuirc- 
ments  of  the  high  vocation  to  which,  "  when 
he  was  little  in  his  own  sight,"  he  had  been 
called,  togetlier  with  the  threatened  loss  of 
hia  dominion  and  the  possible  destruction 
of  his  house,  made  him  jealous,  sanguinary, 
and  irritable,  and  occasionally  threw  him  into 
fits  of  the  most  profound  and  morbid  mel- 
ancholy. This  is  what,  in  the  language  of 
scripture,  is  called  "the  evil  spirit  that 
troubled  him."  That  it  was  not  a  case  of 
demoniacal  possession,  as  some  have  been 
le^  by  this  form  of  expression  to  suppose,  is 
obvious  from  the  effects  to  which  we  shall 
prMently  advert.  Nor  was  it  needful ;  for, 
aa  acting  upon  the  character  of  man,  earth 
contains  not  a  more  evil  spirit  tlian  the  guilty 
or  troubled  minrf  abandoned  to  its  own 
impulses. 

Not  long  after  David  had  been  anointed 
by  Samuel,  the  mental  malady  of  Saul 
gathered  such  strength  —  the  fits  of  his  mad 
melancholy  became  so  long  and  frequent, 
tJiat  some  remedial  measures  appeared  ueees- 
eary.  Remembering  that  Sanl  had  always 
been  remarkably  sensible  to  the  influence  of 
aweet  sounds,  it  occurred  to  his  friends  that 
it  might  be  attended  with  good  effects, 
sa  able  musician  retained  at  court,  to  play 
before  the  king  when  his  fits  of  gloom  and 
horror  came  upon  him.  Saul  himself  ap- 
proved of  this  advice,  and  directed  that  a 
Erson  with  the  suitable  qualifications  should 
sought.  This  reminded  one  of  the  cour- 
tiers how  skilfully  and  sweetly  he  had  heard 
the  youngest  son  of  Jesse  play  upon  the 
harp ;  and  in  mentioning  this  to  the  king  he 
also  took  occasion  to  commend  David  as  a 
young  man  of  known  valor,  prudent  in 
conduct,  and  very  comely  in  his  person. 
From  this  and  other  corroborative  circum- 


stances, it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  musio  .was 
now,  and  much  earlier,  cultivated  by  the 
Hebrews  as  a  private  accomplishment  and 
e.  It  formed  their  most  usual  relaxa- 
tion, and  divided  their  time  with  the  labors 
rricultuj'e  and  the  c; 


The  repoit  which  he  had  henrd  engaged 

All  to  send  to  Jes-e    demandmg  hn  son 

David      The  old  ilnan  accordingly  sent  liim 

to  court  together  with  "^t-h  a  piesent  to  the 

as  the  customs  ot  the    i^e  —  and  of 

the  East  in  all  a^s  requni-d  ai  a  homage. 


EgvpUan  Harp     (FrDni 


sklD' 


It  consisted  of  a  quantity  ol 
boltL  of  wine  and  ^  kid 

Thus  in  the  proviJpni^  of  Gnd  an  opea. 
ing  was  mide  for  Da\id  whereby  he  might 
become  aequiinted  with  the  manneis  of  the 
court,   the    buainess   of  goveinment,    and 
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the_  affaira  and  interests  of  the  several 
tribes,  and  was  i>ut  in  the  way  of  securing 
the  equally  imjxirtaRt  advantage  of  becoming 
extensively  known  to  the  people.  These 
were  training  circumstances  Ibr  the  high 
destinies  which  awaited  him.  Saul  himself, 
ignorant  that  in  him  he  beheld  the  "man 
worthier  than  himself,"  on  whom  the  in- 
heritanoe  of  his  throne  was  to  devolve,  con- 
tributed to  these  preparations.  He  received 
the  youthful  minstrel  with  fervor ;  and,  won 
by  nis  engaging  dispo^tion  and  the  beau- 
ties of  his  mind  and  person,  not  less  than 
by  the  melody  of  bis  harp,  became  much 
attached  to  him.  The  personal  bravery  of 
David,  also,  did  not  long  remain  unnoticed 
by  the  veteran  hero,  who  soon  elevated  him 
to  the  honorable  and  confidential  station 
of  his  armoi^bcarer —  having  obtained 
Jesse's  consent  to  allow  his  son  to  remain  in 
attenditDoe  upon  him.  His  presence  was  a 
grwat  solace  and  relief  to  Saul;  for  whenever 
be  fell  into  his  fits  of  melancholy,  David 
played  on  his  harp  before  him ;  and  its  soft 


Egyptian  Harp.    (Chi 


aud  soothing  strains  soon  calmed  hia  troubled 
Bpivit,  and  brought  peace  to  his  soul. 

In  the  twenty-six  years  which  had  passed 
ance  the  Mgnal  overthrow  of  the  Philistines 
at  Michmash,  that  people  had  recrui 
theii-  strength,  and  at  last*  deemed  th 
selves  able  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  they 
then  incurred,  and  to  recover  their  pre\ '■  " 
sttperiority  over  the  Tsi-aelitos,  They 
commenced  the  war  by  invading  the  territoi-y 
of  Judah :  Saul  marched  against  them ; 
and  the  two  armies  encamped  in  the  lace  of 


.   C.   1080,  five  years  after  tku  anointing 


each  other,  on  the  sides  of  opposite  moun- 
tains which  a  valley  separated.  While  thus 
etalioned,  the  Hebrews  were  astonished  and 

Sed  to  behold  a  man  of  enormous 
stature,  between  nine  and  ten  feet  high, 
advance  from  the  camp  of  the  Philistines 
attended  by  hia  armo^bea^or.  His  name  was 
Goliath.  He  was  arrayed  in  complete  mail, 
and  armed  with  weapons  proportioned  to  hia 
bulk.     He   stood  forth  between  the  hosts, 

as  autliorized  by  the  Philistines,  who 

confident  that  bis  match  could  not  be 
found,  proposed,  with  great  arrogance  of 
language,  that  the  question  of  tribute  and 
servitude  should  be  determined  by  the  result 
of  a  single  combat  between  himself  and  any 
ehampion  which  might  be  opposed  to  him. 
The  Israelites  were  quite  as  much  dismayed 
at  the  appearance  of  Goliath,  and  at  the 
proposal  which  he  made,  as  the  Philistines 
could  have  espected,  or  as  the  Philistines 
themselves  would  have  been  under  the 
same  circumstances.  No  heart  in  Israel  was 
found  stout  enough  lo  dare  the  encountei 
with  this  dreadful  Phihstine ;  nor  was  any 

then  present  willing  to  take  on  his 
single  arm  the  seiious  consequences  of  the 
possible  result.  Then  finding  that  no  one 
of  riper  years  or  higher  pretensions  offered 
himself  to  the  combat,  David  presented  him- 
self before  Saul,  whom  he  attended  as  his 
armoi-^beai-er,  and  said,  "  Let  no  man's  heart 
fail  because  of  him ;  thy  sen-ant  will  go  and 
fight  with  this  Philistine."  But  Saul  told 
him  that  he  was  unequal  to  such  a  contest, 
"  For  thou  art  bat  a  youth,  but  be  a  man 
of  war  from  his  youth."  The  reply  of 
David  was  equally  foscible  and  modest :  — 
"Thy  servant  tended  his  father's  flocks; 
and  when  there  came  a  lion  or  a  bear,  and 
took  a  lamb  out  of  the  flock,  then  I  puisued 
him  and  smote  him,  and  snatched  it  from 
his  mouth  ;  and  if  he  rose  against  me,  I 
caught  htm  by  the  beard,  and  smote  him, 
and  slew  him.  Both  lions  and  bears  hath 
thy  servant  smitten,  and  this  unoircumcised 
I'tillialine  shall  be  Hke  one  of  them.  Let 
me  go  and  smite  him,  and  take  away  the 
reproach  from  Israel ;  for  who  is  this  uncir- 
cumoised  Philistine  that  he  should  defy  tho 
hosts  of  the  living  God  'i "  He  added, 
"  Jehovah  who  delivered  me  from  the  power 
of  lions  and  bears  will  deliver  me  from 
the  hand  of  this  Philistine."  Saul  had 
been  too  little  accustomed  to  this  mode  of 
speaking  and  feeling  not  to  be  Etruck  by  it. 
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Altliough  he  had  himself  not  been  prone 
to  exhibit  military  confidence  in  God,  hi 
perceived  that  suuh  a  confidence  now  sup- 
plied the  only  prospect  of  siicueas ;  he  there- 
fore Mud,  "(Jo;  and  may  Jehovah  be  with 
thee !  "  He  would  fein  have  arrayed  him 
in  his  own  complete  ai'mor ;  but  David  re- 
jected this  as  an  encumbrance,  and  stepped 
lightly  forward  in  his  ordinary  dress,  and 
without  sword  or  shield,  or  spear,  having 
only  in  his  right  hand  a  aling  —  with  the 
use  of  which  early  pastoral  habits  had  made 
him  familiar  —  and  in  his  left  a  little  bag 
containing  five  smooth  pebblea  picked  up 
from  the  small  brook  that  then  meandered 
and  still  meanders  through  the  valley  of 
Elah.*     The  giant  wais  astoaished,  and  felt 


A»yriui  SUngi 


a  mere  youth  should  be  sent 
forth  to  contend  with  so  ledoubted  a  cham- 
pion as  bim^ielt ,  and  availing  himself  of 
the  jmuse  which  the  ancient  champions  were 
wont  to  take  («  tbuse  threiten  and  provoke 
each  other,  he  oned  ' '  Am  I  a  dog,  that 
thou  oomest  agamst  me  with  staves  ?  "  He 
then  cursed  hiin  by  his  god,  and,  like  the 
old  Homeric  heroes,  threatened  to  give  his 
flesh  io  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  to  the 
beasts  of  the  field.  David's  reply,  con- 
ceived in  the  finest  and  tru^t  spirit  of  the 
theocraev,  at  once  satisfies  ns  that  we  behold 
in  him  the  man  fit  to  reign  over  the  pecu- 
liar people.     "  Thou  contest  to  me  with  a 


*  "  We  entered  the  fiunons  Terebinthine  vala, 
renowned  forcentnries  as  the  field  of  the  victory 
gained  by  David  over  the  nncircnmdsed  Philistine. 
Nothing  has  occurred  to  alter  the  faix  of  the 
country.  The  very  brook  ont  of  which  David 
chose  the  five  smooth  stones  has  I>een  noticed  by 
mnny  a  thirsty  pilgrim  jonmeying  from  Jatta  to 


Jerusalem,  all  of  whom  ir 


sword,  and  with  a  spear,  and  with  a  shield ; 
but  I  come  to  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
of  hosts,  the  God  of  the  hosts  of  Israel, 
whom  thou  hast  defied.  This  day  will 
Jehovah  deliver  thee  into  my  hand  ;  and  I 
will  take  thy  head  from  thee,  and  I  wiU 
give  thy  carcass,  and  the  carcasses  of  the 


host  of  the  Philistines,  this  day  to  the  fowls 
of  the  air  and  to  the  wild  beasts  of  the' 
earth,  that  the  whole  earth  may  know  that 
there  is  a  God  in  Israel.  And  all  this  as- 
sembly shall  know  that  Jehovah  can  save 
without  sword  or  spear ;  for  the  battle  ia 
Jehovah's,  and  he  will  deliver  you  intft  our 
hands."  On  this  the  enraged  giant  strode 
forward  ;  and  David  hastened  to  fit  a  stone 
s  sling ;  and  he  flung  it  with  so  true 
im  that  it  smoto  the  Philistine  in  the 
only  vulnerable  part  that  was  not  cased  in 
armor,  his  forehead,  and  buried  itself  deep 
in  his  bnun.  He  then  ran  and  cut  off  the 
monster's  head  with  his  own  sword,  thus 
fulfilling  the  prediction  he  had  just  uttered. 


of  goodly  edilices,  indeed,  atiest  the 
religious  venerntion  entertained  in  later  periods 
for  this  hallowed  spot ;  but  even  these  are  now 

insignificant   that   they  are  scarcely 
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A  few  minutes  after  he  hid  gone  forth  he 
returned,  and  kid  the  head  ai  d  bword  of 
the  giant  at  the  feet  of  Saul 

The  overthrow  of  their  el  an  p  on  struck  a 
panic  into  the  Philittines  Tley  fiet  at  1 
were  pursued,  with  great  slaughter  e>en  to 


their  own  country,  by  the  Israelites,  who  then 
returned  and  plundered  their  camp. 

_  The  honor  which  David  won  hj  this  splen- 
did achievement  was  loo  great  for  his  safety. 
Saul  could  not  but  feel  that  the  sort  of 
spirit  by  which  the  youthful  hero  had  been 
actuated  was  precisely  that  which  on  many 
preceding  occasions  he  himself  ought  to  have 
manifested,  and  for  not  doing  which  the 
doom  of  esclusion  had  been  monouneed 
against  him.  The  feeling  that  David 
really  the  hero  of  the  recent  flght  was 
not  pleasant  to  one  so  jealous  of  his  military 
glory.  And  when  the  women  came  forth 
from  their  towns  to  greet  the  returning 
conquerors  with  their  instruments  of  music, 
and  sang  responaively  to  their  tabrets  and 
their  viols,— 


the  indignation  of  the  king  was  provoked  to 
the  utmost.  "  Tome,"  he  said,  "they  have 
ascribed  but  thousands,  and  to  David  tens  of 
thousands  :  what  more  can  he  have  hut  the 
kingdom?"  It  would  therefore  seem  that 
this  preference  of  David  to  him  by  the 
women  in  their  songs  first  snggested  to  him 
the  poe^bility  that  he  was  the  man,  worthier 
than  himself,  who  was  destined  to  succeed 
him  and  to  supersede  his  descendants ;  and 
the  notion  having  onee  occurred,  he  probably 
made  such  inquiries  as  enabled  him  to  con- 
elude  or  to  discover  that  such  was  the  feet. 
His  knowledge  of  it  appears  soon  after ;  and 


we  know  that  from  this  time  forward  David 
became  the  object,  not  merely  of  his  envy 
and  jealousy,  but  of  his  hatred  and  dislike. 
Yet  he  was  afraid,  if  he  as  yet  wished,  ^/>  do 
him  any  open  injury ;  but  as  he  could  not 
bear  him  any  lon^r  in  his  former  close 
attendance  about  his  person,  he  threw  him 
more  into  the  puMir.  service,  intrusdng  to 
him  the  command  of  a  thousand  men.  From 
his  subsequent  expressions  and  conduct,  it 
seems  likely  that  the  king  expected  that  the 
inexperience  of  youth  might  lead  David  into 
such  errors  in  this  responsible  public  station 
as  would^  either  give  him  oeoasion  to  act 
against  him,  or  would  seriously  damage  hia 
character  with  the  people.  But  if  such  were 
his  views,  they  were  giievously  disappointed. 
In  hia  pubKc  station  "  David  behaved  him- 
self wisely  in  all  his  ways,  for  Jehovah  was 
with  him  ;  "  and  the  opportunity  which  was 
given  him  only  served  to  evince  his  talents 
for  business  and  his  attention  to  it ;  and, 
consequently,  to  increase  and  establish  that 
popularity  among  the  people  which  his  char- 
acter and  exploits  had  ali-eady  won.  And 
so  it  was,  that  the  dislike  and  appi-ehensions 
of  Saul  increased  in  proportion  to  the  aLilities 
and  discretion  which  David  evinced,  and  to 
the  popularity  which  he  acquired. 

The  king  was  under  the  full  operation  of 
those  feelings,  which  as  yet  he  durst  not 
avow,  when  he  happened  to  learn  that  his 
daughter  Michat  had  become  attached  to 
David,  This  was  fer  fiom  displeasing  him, 
as  he  thought  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
entrapping  the  son  of  Jesse  to  his  own 
destruction.  He  promised  her  to  him  ;  but 
on  the  condition  of  so  difficult  an  enterprise 
against  the  Philistines,  as  he  fully  eipeeted 
would  insure  his  death.  But  David,  always 
victorious,  returned  iu  a  few  days  with  more 
numerous  pledges  of  his  valor  than  the  king 
had  ventured  to  demand  ;  and  he  was  then 
mariied  to  Michal,  who  couid  not  with  any 
decency  be  refused  to  him. 

In  some  subsequent  actions  against  the 
Philistines,  with  whom  a  desultory  warfare 
was  still  carried  on,  David  displayed  such 
courageand  military  skill  as  greatly  increased 
his  renown  in  Israel,  and  increased  in  the 
same  proportion  the  animosity  of  Saul.  Hia 
hate  became  at  last  so  ungovernable,  that  he 
could  no  longer  confine  the  dark  secret  to  hia 
limit  h'       '" 


attempts  agwnst  the  life  of  Jesse's  son.     He 
avowed   it  to  his  son  Jonathan  and  to  hia 
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conrtiers,  charing  them  fo  fake  any  favor- 
able opportunity  of  putting  hiiQ  to  death. 
He  knuw  not  yet  of  tbit  strong  attachment 
wli'mh  subsisted  DotwoenJoDatEiiinaDd  DaTii). 
—  that  hia  noble  son,  rising  far  abuve  all 
eelfislinesa,  pride,  or  envy,  loved  tlie  son  of 
Jesse  even  "  as  his  own  soul."  He  heard 
the  command  with  horror,  and  apprised 
David  of  it,  counselling  hiia  to  hide  himself 
until  he  should  have  an  opportunity  of  re- 
monstrating on  the  subject  privately  with  the 
king.  This  ho  did  with  aucb  effect,  display- 
ing the  services  and  fidelity  of  David  with 


such  force,  that  tho  better  reason  of  Saul  pi's- 
vailed  for  the  time,  and  he  solemnly  swore  ta 
make  no  further  attempt  against  his  life. 

But  not  long  aft^r,  all  the  evil  passions  of 
Saul  were  again  roused  by  the  increased 
renown  which  David  obtained  by  a  splendid 
victoiy  over  the  Philistines.  He  had  scarce 
returned  fo  court  before  he  had  a  narrow 
escape  of  being  pinned  to  the  wall  by  a 
javelin  which  the  king  threw  at  him  in  one 
of  those  fits  of  ficnaied  melancholy  which 
the  son  of  Jcsso  was  at  that  monient  endeav- 
oring to  soothe  by  playing  on  his  harp. 


David  then  withdrew  to  his  own  hou'w 
But  tiie  kin^,  hil  now  cOLiimitted  himself 
and  henceforth  throw  aside  all  diagmso  oi 
rKitraint,  Ho  sent  some  of  bis  attendants  to 
watch  tho  house  and  David  would  undoubtr 
edly  have  been  murdeied  the  nest  morning 
liai(  not  his  futhful  wife  mani^  his  escape 
during  the  night  by  ktfin^  hmi  d<wn  m  a 
basket  through  one  of  tho  window  In  the 
morning,  when  the  man  demanded  admit- 
faneo  with  the  intenlifn  of  slaying  bur  hus- 
b:ind,  Michal  told  them  he  wis  very  ill  and 
confined  to  his  bed  and  m  proof  of  it  showed 
them  the  bed,  m  which  she  had  placed  a 


figure  mide  up  so  as  to  present  the  appear- 
ance of  a  Ixdy  ciiered  with  the  bedclothes. 
This  news  they  earned  to  the  knig  who  sent 
them  bai,k  with  ordci-s  to  biin^  him  alive  in 
his  bed  By  this  means  Michal  s  aitifii:e 
was  discovered  and  her  fathei  wis  so  en- 
raged that  for  her  own  safety  she  made 
hnu  believe  that  it  was  to  sj\e  her  own  life 
she  had  consented  tti  tt 

As  the  only  reienge  then  in  his  power, 
Saul  took  away  Michal  and  gave  her  in 
mamage  to  another  and  the  story  which 
she  had  made  up  that  David  had  put  her  ia 
fear  of  ber  Lfe,  probably  precluded  her  from 
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making  that  strenuous  oppo'iition  which  she 
might  otherwise  have  dona. 

David  himself  escaped  to  Bamah,  ivhere 
he  acquainted  Samuel  with  all  tlie  king's 
behavior  to  him.  Samuel  t«ok  him  to 
Naoth  whch  seen  s  to  have  leen  a  kni 
of  school  or  col  ege  of  the  proph  t,  the 
ne  gfaborhood  of  Kamah  over  wh   h  Samuel 


prea  ded  Saul  soon  hei  d  where  he  was 
and  sf  "e  klew  was  he  now  become  and  so 
madly  bent  on  his  ranrdeious  object,  that  he 
would  not  respect  even  this  asylum,  but  sent 
messengers  to  bring  David  to  him.  These, 
when  tliey  beheld  the  company  of  prophets, 
with  Samuel  at  their  head,  "prophesying," 
or  singing  hjmna,  fell  into  an  ecstasy,  and 
"prophesied"  in  like  manner.  The  same 
happened  to  a  second  and  a  thiid  party.  At 
last  Saul  determined  to  go  himself;  and  in 
his  rage  he  probabk  intended  to  slay  Samuel 
also  for  sheltering  David.  Indeed,  that  the 
youth  had  gone  to  Samuel,  and  wassheltered 
by  him,  must  have  confirmed  his  conviction 
that  David  was  his  appointed  successor,  iT  he 
did  not  yet  know,  as  he  probably  did,  that  the 
son  of  Jesse  had  actually  been  anointed  by 
the  prophet.  But  no  sooner  had  the  king 
beheld  what  had  so  slrongly  affected  his 
messengers,  than  he  also,  as  had 


to  him  in  his  happier  days,  "  prophesied," 
and  lay  in  an  ecstatic  trance,  divested  of  his 
outer  garment,  all  that  day  and  n  gh 

This  gave  David  an  oppor  un  y  to  1  a  e 
the    neighborhood  ;    and    he       p       1 
Giheah,  where  the  king  resid  d      nl  wl  re 
Jonathan  then  was,  to  seek  a  p  r- 

view  with  that  valuable  frie  d  J  h  n 
thought  himself  fully  acquainted  with  all  the 
ntentions  of  bis  father,  and  would  not  believe 
that  he  really  designed  Qte  death  of  David. 
But  the  latter  was  well  assured  of  it ;  and 
thought  that  Saul,  having  beeome  acquainted 
with  their  friendship,  had  concealed  nis  full 
]  urpose  Irom  Jonathan.  It  was,  however, 
agreed  between  them,  that  the  conduct  of 
the  king  on  an  approaching  occasion  should 
be  deemed  to  determine  his  ultimate  inten- 
tions ;  and  that  meanwhile  David  should 
keep  himself  concealed.  The  two  inends 
hen  walked  forth  into  the  fields.  Jonathan 
then  avowed  to  David  his  conviction  that  he, 
and  not  himself,  was  the  destined  successor  of 
Saul ;  and.  with  rare  generosity  of  spirit  and 
ahandonwent  of  self,  he  eipressed  his  cheer- 
ful assen'..  to  this,  and  only  desired  to  receive 
the  plenge  of  David  that,  if  himself  alive 
when  be  became  king,  protection  should  be 
granted  to  him  from  the  designs  which  evil 
men  might  entertain;  and  thatif  not  himself 
hving,  kindness  should  be  extended  to  his 
faraify  for  his  sake.  This  was  a  matter  in 
which  he  might  be  allowed  at  this  drae  to 
teel  more  than  usual  anxiety,  as  it  appears, 
from  a  comparison  of  dates,  that  a  son, 
Mepbibosheth,  had  lately  been  born  to  him. 
Reciprocally,  be  would  pledge  himself  to 
protect  the  life  of  David,  to  the  extent  of  his 
power,  from  the  designs  of  Saul  and  bis 
other  enemies.  These  things  they  swore 
before  God  to  each  other,  and  entered  to- 
gether into  a  covenant  of  peace  and  love. 

It  seems  thatby  this  time  Saul  In  ed  incon- 
siderable state.  At  the  recuirence  of  the  new 
moons,  be  was  accustomed  to  entertain  his 
principal  oSicers  at  meat  Such  a  feast 
was  now  near  at  band  ,  and  it  appears  that 
Saul,  who  knew  that  David  bad  retuined  to 
Cribeah,  expected  that,  notwithstanding  what 
had  passed,  he  would  make  bis  appearance 
at  this  feast,  as  it  would  seem  that  non- 
attendance  was  regarded  as  an  offensive  neg- 
lect. Most  probably  the  king  thought  that 
David  might  regard  the  attempt  which  had 
been  made  upon  his  life  as  a  mere  frcnctio 
impulse,   not  indicative  of   any  deliijeratu 
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intention  against  lilm.  The  first  day  of 
the  feast,  the  place  which  belonged  to  David 
at  the  king's  Uble  waa  vacant;  but  Saul 
then  made  no  remark,  thinking  the  absence 
might  be  accidental.     But  when  the  " 

Jesse  made  no 


293 

slain?  what  hath  he  done?"  the  mad- 
dened king  threw  a  javelin  to  smite  him. 
That  he  could  thus  treat  his  own  son,  on 
whom,  in  fact,  all  the  hopes  that  remained 
to  him  were  centred,  lessens  our  wonder  at 
the'  "second  his  behavior  to  David,  and  at  the  other  acts 
of  maduess  of  which   he  was   guilty.     By 


^ 


1,*.  ^K'PU"TI^^"!"°''^'    (BrltMus.) 

day,  the  king  put  some  questions  to  Jona- 
than, who  excused  David's  absence,  alle^ng 
that  it  was  by  his  permisaon  and  consent. 
On  this,  Sanl  broke  forth  into  the  grossest 


this  Jonathan  knew  that  the  king  really  in- 
tended to  destroy  his  friend.  He  therefova 
took  his  bow  and  went  forth,  attended  bya 
lad,  as  if  to  ehoot  in  the  field  where  David 
lay  hid ;  for  it  had  been  agreed  upon 
between  them  that  the  mailner  in  which  the 
arrows  were  shot,  and  the  espresMons  used 
by  the  arch  to  he  1  I  w  o  o  e  ed  the 
arrows  after  they  had  been    1  scha  ged,  was 


abuse  of  Jonathan,  and,  assuring  him  that 
his  succes^on  to  the  throne  could 
secure  while  David  lived,  concluded  with, 
"  Wherefore  now  send  for  him  ;  for  he  shall 
surely  die."  And  when  Jonathan  ventured 
t«   remonstrate, 


"  Wherefore   shall  he   be 


to  be  8  agn  intimating  to  David  the  course 
he  was  to  take  ;  thus  preventing  the  danger 
whii^h  might  aeorne  to  both  from  another _«^ 
terview.  But  when  the  unfevorable  agn 
had  been  given,  which  he  knew  would  ren- 
der his  friend  a  furtive,  Jonathan  could 
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not  resist  the  desire  again  to  commune  with 
liirn  befoif)  lie  departed.  He  therefore  sent 
away  the  Ind,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  gone 
"  David  arose  out  of  a  place  toward  the 
aouth,  and  fell  on  his  face  toward  tlao 
giDund,  and  three  IJmes  did  obeisance  ;  and 
they  kissed  each  other,  and  wept  one  with 
another,  with  great  lamentation. 

After  tjtking  leave  of  Jonathan,  David  took 
Ma  journey  westwai'd,  with  the  intention  of 
putting  himself  beyond  the  roach  of  Sad,  by 
going  to  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  who  were 
not  at  that  time  in  actnal  hostilities  with  the 
Israelites,  and  with  whom  alone  the  enmity 


of  Saul  was  not  liVoly  to  operate  to  his  dis- 
advantage. In  his  way,  attended  by  a  few 
young  men  who  were  attached  to  him,  he 
oame  to  the  .town  of  Nob,  belonging  to  the 
priests,  about  twelve  miles  from  Gibeah, 
aad  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem  and 
Anathoth.  To  this  place  the  tabernacle 
had  at  this  time  been  removed.  We  are 
not  made  acq^uainted  with  the  precise  occaaon 
of  its  removal  from  Shiloh  ;  but  it  was 
probably  consequent  upon  tlie  d&struotion 
of  that  town  in  the  war  with  the  Philistines, 
At  this  place  he  was  I'ceeivefl,  asliis  rank  and 
renown  demanded,  by  the  high-piiest  Ahimo- 


lech  whose  surprise  at  seeing  hi  a  he 
thought  him^lf  obhged  to  dispel  ly  the 
filse  and  unseemly  pretence  that  he  hid 
been  sent  ty  the  king  n  puvate  business 
of  importance  But  taking  not  !•&  of  the 
presence  of  one  Doeg  an  EJomite  the 
Lhief  of  Saul  s  shepherds  by  wl  u  he 
doubted  not  that  he  should  be  betrayed  he 
iepresent«l  to  Ahinolech  that  Jus  buiines'i 
w  s  urgent  and  beg^  that  he  would  sup- 
ply some  refreshment  to  himself  and  his 
men  afler  which  he  would  continue  his 
journey  The  high-jiiest  had  n  thing  to 
offer  but  bread  which  h  id  lam  a  week  on  the 
table  of  ih  wbread  in  (he  a  notuarv  an! 
although  h)  the  in    ts  only  th     m  ^ht  hw 


filly  ho  eaten  he  was  mdaced  by  tie 
allei^l  u  i^nty  of  the  oc  ision  to  gve  it 
to  D  \id  and  his  men  Dai  id  afterw  rd 
inquned  for  weapons  and  was  told  tl  ere 
iiere  none  b  it  t!  e  swoid  of  (joluh  whith 
as  a  pious  memorial  of  the  victory  o^  oi  that 
proud  llisphemei  had  been  d(.post*,d  m 
the  tabernaUe  Ihi^  at  his  li,  i  e  was 
Irouffht  to  hm  and  hav  ng  gi  ded  it  on 
hL  took  leaie  of  Ahin  elech  and  c  itmuud 
his  journey  till  he  re  lehe  1  the  PI  il  atine 
city  of  (rath  where  he  piesented  hi  i  -elt  or 
was  biought  before  Aohibh  the  kii  g  of  that 
place  or  rather  of  the  state  of  which  that 
plice  viii  the  den  mmating  moti  poll  It 
djcs  not  ippearthat  Da\il  niton  led  himself 
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to  be  known ;  or  if  so,  anticipated  a,  more 
favorable  reception  :  for  when  he  found  that 
be  was  recognized,  and  that  the  courtiers 
ominously  repesented  him  as  that  David  to 
whoLn  the  maidens  of  Israel  had  in  their  songs 
aseiibed  the  slaughter  of  lens  of  thousands  of 
Philistines,  and  thousands  only  to  Saul, 
dreading  the  result  of  sueh  recollections, 
David  feigned  bimself  mad,  with  such  suc- 
cess that  Achish  esclainied,  "  Lo,  ye  see 
the  man  is  mad  ;  why  base  ye  brought  him 
to  me?  Have  I  need  of  madmen,  that  ye 
bave  brought  this  one  to  play  the  madman 
in  ray  presence  ?  Shall  suoa  a  one  come 
into  my  house  1 "  He  was  therefore  al- 
lowed to  go  where  he  pleased.  He  delayed 
not  te  aviul  himself  of  this  advantage,  and 
hastened  into  tiie  teixitory  of  his  own  tribe 
of  Judah,  where  be  found  shelter  in  the 
cave  of  AduUam.  Ha  was  here  joined  by 
hie  parents  and  family,  who  probably  deemed 
themselves  unsafe  in  Bethlehem  j  and  as 
soon  as  his  retreat  became  known  in  the 
neighborhood,  bis  reputation  attracted  to 
him  a  considerable  number  of  men  hanging 
loose  upon  society,  as  in  the  somewhat  anal- 
ogous case  of  Jephthah.  To  understand 
some  of  their  future  operations  under  David, 
it  is  quite  necessary  to  ^ve  them  just 
that  character,  and  no  other,  which  they 
bear  in  the  Scriptural  record,  which  states 
that  "  Every  one  in  distress,  every  one  in 
debt,  and  every  one  discontented,  flocked 
to  him  ;  and  he  became  chief  over  them, 
and  there  were  with  hini  about  four  hundred 

From  Adullam,  David  look  an  opposite 
direction  to  that  which  he  had  first  followed, 
and  went  into  the  land  of  Moab.  Here  he 
was  well  received ;  for  the  king  consented 
to  take  the  parents  of  the  outcast  under-bis 
pi-nteetjon  until  the  dawning  of  better  days. 
They  therefore  remained  among  the  Moab- 
ites  until  the  troubles  of  their  sou  ended 
with  the  life  of  Saul.  But,  although  he 
might  biinseif  have  found  greater  safety  in 
that  land,  it  was  important  to  his  future  in- 
terests that  he  should  return  to  his  own 
country,  that  his  conduct,  adventures,  and 
persecutions  there  might  keep  biin  alive  in 
the  minds  of  the  people.  He  did  not  him- 
self plan  any  thing  with  reference  to  the 
'a  intended  for  him  ultimately;  but 


Grod,  wbo  best  knew  by  what  agencies  to 
effect  his  purpose,  sent  the  prophet  Gad  to 
command  him  to  retnm  into  the  land  of 
Jndah.  He  obeyed,  and  found  shelter  in 
the  forest  of  Hareth. 

Saul  soon  beai^d  of  David's  return  and 
the  place  of  his  retreat,  and  was  greatly 
troubled ;  for,  as  his  safety  could  not  l>e  the 
object  of  this  move  from  the  security  which 
Moab  afibrded,  he  inferred  that  he  had  re- 
tuiued  with  (be  intention  of  acting  oficuaive- 
ly  and  vindictively  against  him  when  occa- 
sion or  advant-age  offered.  He  therefore 
called  together  the  officers  of  his  court ;  and 
as  theie  was  not,  as  yet,  any  building  or 

Ealace  in  which  such  assemblies  could  be 
eld,  the  king  sat  upon  a  bank,  under  a 
tamarisk  tree,  with  a  spear  in  his  band.* 
It  seems  th^  the  persons  present  were  cbief- 

Sr  Benjamites ;  and  Saul,  speaking  as  one 
istrnstful  of  their  fidelity,  appealed  to  their 
selfish  interests,  asking  on  what  grounds 
they,  as  Benjamites,  could  hope  to  be  bet- 
tered by  the  son  of  Jesse ;  and  complained 
tJtat  there  were  plots  between  bim  and  bis 
own  son  Jonathan,  of  which  they  knew,  but 
that  tiiey  were  not  sorry  for  bim,  nor  would 
^ve  any  information  to  hira.  On  this  Doeg, 
the  Edomite,  informed  him  of  the  assistance 
which  David  had  received  at  Nob  fi'om  the 
high-priest ;  but  omitted  (o  state,  if  he  knew, 
the  certainly  false  grounds  on  which  that 
assistance  had  been  claimed  by  David  and 
given  by  the  priest ;  and  added  (which  was 
not  true)  that  Ahimetech  had  "  inquired  of 
God  "  for  him.  On  hearing  this,  Saul  was 
Iiighly  enraged,  and  immediately  sent  for 
Ahimelecb  and  all  the  priests  of  his  family 
that  were  at  Nob.  When  they  arrived,  the 
king  fiercely  charged  bim  with  his  participa- 
tion in  what  his  jealous  imagination  tortured 
into  a  conspiracy  of  David  against  him. 
Ahimelecb  declared  that  he  had  entertained 
him  merely  as  the  king's  son-in-law,  and 
one  employed  on  the  king's  buriness,  and 
denied  that  he  had  consulted  the  sacred  ora- 
cle on  bis  behalf;  but  Saul,  without  listen- 
ing to  his  statement,  commanded  his  fellow- 
el's  lo  slay  them  all.  A  dead  stillness  fol- 
lowed this  order ;  and,  finding  that  no  one 
moved  to  obey  it,  the  frantic  king  turned  to 
Doeg  and  commanded  him  to  fell  upon  them. 
The  unscrupulous  Edomite  was  ready  in  bis 
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obedience ;  mA  although  tho  Israelites  tliea 
present  bad  refused  to  st^ia  their  own  hands 
vrith  the  blood  of  the  most  sabred  persons  in 
tlie  land,  they  had  not  suffieient  spirit  or 
principle  to  interpose  in  their  behalf,  but 
Mood  by  and  saw  them  slaughtered  by  Doeg 
and  his  myrmidons.  Not  fewer  than  eighty- 
five  priests  fell  in  this  horrid  raassaere ;  and 
immediately  after,  Doeg,  by  Saul's  order,  of 
course,  proceeded  to  Nob,  and  slew  all  that 
lived  in  it — man,  woman,  child,  and  beast. 
This  was  a  further  development  of  that  judg- 
ment upon  the  house  of  Eli  which  had  been 
pronounced  of  old ;  this  was  that  deed  in 
Israel  of  which  it  had  been  predicted  that 
"  both  the  ears  of  every  one  that  h 
Bball  tingle."  The  only  individual  of  the 
iamily  of  the  high-priest  who  escaped 
Abiathar,  one  of  his  sons.  This  person 
repaired  to  David,  who  was  deeply  afflicted 
at  the  intelligence  which  he  brought,  and 
desired  him  to  remiun  with  him. 

Soon  after  this,  David  beard  that  a  party 
of  Philistines  bad  come  up  against  the  bor- 
der-towii  of  Keiiah.  with  the  view  of  taking 
away  the  produce  of  the  harvest  which  the 
people  of  that  town  had  lately  gathered  in. 
He  greatly  desired  to  march  lus  troop  te  the 
relief  of  that  place ;  but  his  men,  who,  as 
might  be  expected  from  their  character,  were 
by  no  moans  distinguished  for  their  courage 
or  subordination,  declined  so  bold  an  entei> 
prise.  At  last,  a  dislinct  promise  of  victory 
from  the  sacred  oracle,  consulted  by  Abia- 
thar, who  acted  as  priest,  encouraged  their 
obedience.  They  went  and  obtained  a  com- 
plete victory  over  the  Philistines,  delivering 
Keiiah  ftom  the  danger  by  which  it  was 
threatened.  This  and  other  instances  of 
David's  readioess,  in  bis  own  precarious 
situation,  (o  employ  bis  resources  against 
the  enemies  of  his  country,  must  have  tend- 
ed much  to  raise  his  character  among  the 
people,  and  to  keep  him  before  the  public 

He  now  entered  and  remained  in  the  town 
he  had  relieved,  which  Saul  no  sooner  un- 
derstood than  ho  exclaimed,  "  Grod  hath 
deUvered  him  info  my  hand  ;  for  be  is  shut 
in  by  entering  into  a  town  that  hath  gates 
and  bars;  "  and  he  delayed  not  to  call  to- 
gether a  powerful  force,  which  he  marahed 
to  besiege  that  place.  Eut  David,  being 
apprised  by  tho  oracle  that  the  people  of 
Keiiah,  unmindful  of  their  obligation  to  him. 
.  would  deliver  him  up  ta  the  king  if  he 


remained  there  until  his  arrival,  withdrew 
from  the  place  at  the  head  of  a  force  now 
increased  to  sis  hundred  men.  When  Saul 
heard  this,  he  discontinued  his  march 
against  Keiiah, 

David  now  sought  shelter  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Judeea,  toward  the  Dead  Sea. 
i'herc  were  strong  posts  and  obscure  retreats 
in  that  quarter,  among  the  mountains  and  the 
woods,  to  which  be  successively  removed,  as 
the  motions  of  Saul  dictated ;  for  the  king, 
now  openly  bent  on  his  destruelion,  hastened 
to  every  place  to  which  he  heard  that  the 
son  of  Jesse  had  retreated,  hunting  him  "  like 
a  partridge  in  the  mountains."  He  was  for 
some  time  in  different  parts  of  the  wilderness 
of  Ziph.  He  wag  sheltered  by  a  wood  in 
that  wilderness,  when  Jonathan,  becoming 
acquainted  with  his  pla<»  of  retJeat,  went  ta 
him,  "  to  encourage  him  to  truat  in  God," 
He  said  to  him,  "  Fear  not,  for  the  hand  of 
Saul  my  father  shall  not  find  thee  ;  and  thou 
shalt  be  king  over  Israel,  and  I  shall  be  next 
thee ;  and  thai  also  Saul  my  father  know- 
elk."  Again  the  fiiends  renewed  their  cove- 
nant before  Jehovah,  and  parted  —  to  meet 
no  more.  There  is  really  nothing  in  all 
history  finer  than  this  love  of  Jonathan  to 
David;  it  was,  as  the  latter  himself  found 
occasion  to  describe  it,  "  'Wonderful,  passing 
the  love  of  women  !  "  It  was  a  noble  spirit 
with  wliich  die  son  of  the  king  held  close  to 
his  he^,  and  admitted  the  superior  claims  of, 
s  man  destined  to  supersede  him  and  his 
the  most  splendid  object  of  human  ambL 
tion,  which,  on  ordinary  principles,  he  might 
considered  his  just  inheritance.  But 
rere  not  oi-dinaiy  principles,  such  as 
swayed  the  mind  and  determmed  the  con- 
duct of  his  father.  His  were  the  true  prin- 
ciple of  the  dieoeracy,  whereby  he  knew 
that  Jehovah  was  the  true  king  of  Israel, 
and  cheerfully  submitted  to  his  undoubted 
right  to  appoint  whom  he  vrould  as  his  regent, 
a  to  his  own  exclusion ;  and,  with  gener- 
humiltty,  was  the  first  to  recognize  and 
admire  the  superior  qualities  of  the  man  on 
whom  it  was  known  that  his  forfeited  des- 
tinies had  fallen.  Yet  lest,  in  our  admiration 
of  Jonathan's  conduct,  human  virtue  should 
too  highly  exalted,  it  may  be  well  to 
remember  that  the  hereditary  principle  in 
civil  government  was  as  yet  without  prece- 
dent among  the  Hebrews,  witii  whom  sons 
had  not  yet  learned  to  look  to  succeed  their 
"  '        '  1  their  public  offices.      None   of 
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the  judges  tad  transmitted  their  authority 
to  dieir  sons  or  relatives;  and  the  only 
instance  in  which  an  attempt  bad  been  made 
(by  Abimeleeh)  to  establish  this  heredilmy 
pvinciple  had  most  miserably  failed.  But 
the  fneodship  of  Jonathan  and  David  is  a 
passage  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  king- 
dom from  which  the  mind  reluctantly  with- 
draws. If  it  occurred  in  a  fiction,  it  would  he 
pointed  out  as  an  example  of  most  refined 
and  eonsommate  art,  that  ike  author  represents 
to  ns  in  such  colors  of  beauty  and  trutt  the 
person  he  intends  to  set  aside,  and  allows 
him  so  lat^elj  to  share  our  sympathies  and 
admiration  with  the  hero  of  his  tale. 

Not  long  after  this,  some  inhabitants  of 
Ziph  went  to  Gibeah,  and  acquainted  the 
king  with  the  quarter  in.  whioh  David  lay 
hid.  Saul  was  so  transported  with  joy  at 
the  news,  tiat  he  heartiiv  blessed  them  as 
the  only  people  who  had  compassion  upon 
him  in  his  trouble  ;  for  by  this  time,  if  not 
before^  it  seems  that  his  morbid  fancy  had 
fully  persuaded  him  that  David  was  really 
engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  take  his  hfe,  and 

g'ace  the  crown  upon  his  own  head.  But 
avid  had  timely  intelUgence  that  his  retreat 
was  beb^yed,  and  withdrew  southward  into 
&e  wilderness  of  Moan.  But  Saul  pursued 
him  thither,  and,  with  the  design  to  smround 
him,  was  already  on  one  ude  of  the  moun- 
tain, on  the  ot^er  side  of  which  David  lay, 
when  he  was  providentially  called  off  by  in- 
telligence of  a  sudden  ineui'Mon  into  the 
country  by  the  Philistines.  He  went  and 
repulsed  them;  and  then,  at  the  head  of 
tiiree  thousand  men,  returned  to  follow  upon 
the  tracks  of  Jesse's  son  —  so  inreterately 
was  he  now  bent  upon  his  fell  purpose. 

Mewiwhile  David  had  removed  to  the 
district  of  Engedi,  toward  the  eonth-westeni 
extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  caverns  and 
rooky  fastnesses  of  which  offered  many  secure 
reti'eats.  Saul  pursued  bim  into  this  region, 
and  one  day_  entered  a  large  cave,  to  repose 
himself  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  Now 
it  happened  that  David  and  his  men  were 
already  in  this  cave ;  but,  being  in  the  remote 
and  dark  inner  extremity,  were  unpereeived 
by  the  king  ;  but  he,  being  between  them 
and  the  light  which  enf«nS  at  the  cave's 
mouth,  was  seen  and  recognised  by  them. 
As  he  lay  asleep,  David's  men  joyfully  con- 
gratulated him  that  his  enemy  was  now 
completely  in  his  power.  But  they  knew 
'>ot  what  manner  of  spirit  was  in  the  son  of 


Jesse.  "  Jehovah  forbid,"  he  said  to  them, 
"  that  I  should  do  this  thing  to  my  master, 
the  anointed  of  Jehovah,  to  stretch  forth  my 
hand  aginnst  him ;  for  the  anointed  of  Jehov^ 
is  he ;  and  tJie  men  were  with  difflcidty 
restrsuned  bv  these  words  fi-om  putting  the 
king  to  death.  But  that  he  might  know  how 
completely  his  life  had  been  in  the  liaiids  of 
the  man  whose  life  he  sought,  David  went 
and  cut  off  the  skirt  of  his  mantle.  Saul  at 
length  arose,  and  left  the  eave,  and  went  hia 
way.  David  went  out  and  called  after  him, 
"  My  lord,  the  king ! "  When  Saul  turned, 
David  bowed  himself  reverently  toward  the 
earth,  and  preceded  in  iJie  most  respectful 
terms  to  remonstrate  against  the  injustice 
with  whioh  he  had  been  treated,  and  the 
mveteracy  with  which  he  was  pursued.  He 
charitably  imputed  the  deagns  laid  to  his 
charge  to  the  suggestions  of  evil-minded 
men ;  and,  in  proof  of  their  utter  groundless- 
ness, related  what  had  happened  in  tbe 
eave,  and  produced  the  skh-t  to  show  how 
entirely  the  king's  life  had  been  in  his  power. 
Saul's  naturally  good  feelings  were  touched 
by  this  generous  forbearance  from  one  who 
knew  that  his  own  life  was  then  sought  by 
liim.  "  Is  that  thy  voice,  my  son  Da\-id !  " 
he  cried,  and  his  softened  heart  yielded  re- 
freshing teai-s,  such  as  he  had  not  lately  been 
wont  to  shed.  That  wh'ch  had  been  in  David 
a  forbearance  resulting  from  the  natmal  and 
spontaneous  impulse  of  his  own  feelmgs, 
seemed  to  the  king  an  act  of  superhuman 
virtue,  which  forced  upon  him  the  recognition 
that  he  was  indeed  that  "  worthier  "  man  to 
whom  the  inheritance  of  his  crown  had  been 
prophesied.  Rendering  good  for  evil  was  a 
new  thing  to  him ;  and  now,  in  the  regard 
and  admiration  whioh  it  eseifed,  he  freely 
acknowledged  the  eonviotion  he  entertained, 
—  "And  now,  behold,  I  know  well  that 
thou  wilt  surely  be  king,  and  that  tiie  kingdom 
of  Israel  will  be  established  in  thy  hand. 
Swear  now,  therefore,  to  me,  by  Jehovah, 
that  thou  wilt  not  cut  off  my  seed  after  mo, 
and  that  thou  wilt  not  destroy  my  name  out 
of  myfather's  house."  The  anxiety  of  the 
king,  and  even  of  Jonathan,  on  this  point, 
seems  to  show  (what  has  already  appeared 
in  the  case  of  Ablmeleeh)  that  it  was  even 
then,  as  it  ever  has  been  until  lately,  usual 
for  Oriental  kings  to  remove  by  death  all  those 
whose  d^ma  to  the  throne  might  seem 
superior  or  equal  to  their  own,  or  whose 
presence  might  offer  an  alternative   to  thd 
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discontented  :  the  intense  horror  with  which 
the  Hebrews  regarded  the  prospect  or  fear  of 
genealogical  extinction,  alfio  contributes  to 
explain  the  anxiety  which  both  Saul  and 
Jonathan  felt  on  this  point  more  than  on  an 
other.  David  took  the  oath  requii-ed  froi 
him  ;  Saul  then  I'etunied  to  Gibeah  ;  and 
David,  who  had  little  confidence  in  the  per- 
manency of  file  impression  he  had  made, 
reniiiined  in  his  etiongholds. 

A'eiy  soon  after  this,  Samuel  died,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  uinety-two  yeaM  (B.  C. 
107^) ,  i^er  he  had  jadged  Isi-ael  tifty  years, 
that  is,  twelve  years  alone,  and  thirty-eight 
years  jointly  with  Saul ;  for  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  retained  his  authoritj  as  civil  judge 
to  tlie  end  of  his  life.  The  death  of  this 
good  man  was  lamented  as  a  common  calami- 
t^  hy  all  true  Israelites,  who  assembled 
great  numbers  to  honor  his  fimernl.  He  ^ 
buried  in  the  gaiden  of  his  own  house  at 
Bamali. 

As  David  immediately  after  removed  much 


>  the  wilder- 
n  that,  hOTmj 


further  southward, 
ness  of  Panin,"  it  would 
no  confidence  in  Saul's  iiti 
he  was  feaiful  of  the 
absence  of  that  degr 
upon  him  which  had  existed  while  the 
prophet  hved.  The  southern  country  offei's, 
in  the  prouer  season,  excellent  pastui'es, 
away  to  wnich  those  of  Judah,  wiio  had 
"  lai^  possessions  of  cattle,"  were  wont  to 
send  tiieir  flocks  during  a  part  of  the  yeai-. 
The  advantage  oifored  hy  the  free  use  of 
ftuse  open  pastures  was,  however,  in  some 
degree  countei'balanced  by  the  danger  from 
the.  prowling  Arab  tribes  with  which  they 
sometimes  came  in  contact.  David  pi'obably 
supported  his'  men  during  the  eight  montla 
of  his  stay  in  this  region  by  acting  against 
those  tribes,  and  making  spoil  of  their  cattle. 
And  as  their  hand  was  against  every  man,  it 
was  nator^  that  every  man's  hand  should  he 
agajnst  them  ;  the  rather,  as  we  may  be  sure, 
from  their  general  conduot,  that  they  lost  no 
occasions  of  oppressing  or  plundering  the 
people  inhabiting,  or  pasturing  their  flocks, 
along  or  near  the  southern  frontier.  Thus 
the  presence  of  David's  ti-oop  was,  for  that 
reason,  a  great  advantage  to  the  shepheids, 
as  he  had  by  this  time  secured  sufficient  con- 
tiTDl  over  his  men  to  oblige  them  to  r0si>ect 
the  propei-tjof  the  Israelites.  And  this  was, 
at  least  m  the  foelings  of  the  people,  no  small 
thing  In  a  body  of  men  llvmg  abroad  with 


swords  ia  their  hands,  and  obhged,  as  they 
were,  to  collect  their  suh^enee  in  the  best 
way  they  conld.  Among  those  who  were 
advantaged  by  this,  none  were  more  so  than 
ihe  shepherds  of  Nabal,  a  man  of  large  pos- 
sessions in  Carmel.  When  David  returned 
northward,  he  heaid  that  Nabal  was  making 
great  preparations  for  the  entertainment  of 
his  people  during  the  shearing  of  his  three 
thousand  sheep ;  and  being  then  greatly 
pressed  for  providons,  he  sent  some  of  his 
young  men  to  this  person  to  salute  him 
respectfully  m  his  name,  and  to  reriuest  some 
small  supply  out  of  the  abundance  he  had 
provided.  Now  In  point  of  fiict,  according 
to  all  usage,  Nabal  ought  to  have  anticipated 
this  request,  as  soon  as  he  learned  that  one 
who  had  protected  his  property  in  the  wil- 
derness was  tlien  in  his  neighborhood.  But 
Nabal  was  "churlish  and  evil  in  all  bis 
manners,  and  irritable  as  a  dog."  This 
chai'acter,  his  insulting  answer  to  the  mes- 
sage fully  supported:  —  "Who  is  David? 
and  who  is  tlie  son  of  Jesse  ?  There  be 
many  servctnts  noW'O-days  that  break  away, 
every  man  from  his  master.  Shall  I  then 
take  my  bi'wid,  and  my  water,  and  my  flush, 
which  1  have  killed  for  my  shearers,  and  give 
it  to  men  whom  I  know  not  whence  they 
be  ?  "  When  this  answer  was  brought  back 
to  David,  he  was  highly  enraged,  and  ordered 
bis  men  to  gud  on  their  swoids ;  and,  with 
four  hundred  of  them  (leaving  two  hundred 
to  pfotect  tlie  ba^age),  he  set  forth  with  the 
rash  and  cruet  pui^iose  of  destroying  the 
churl  and  all  that  belonged  to  him.     The 

firovocation,  although  very  great,  and  not 
ikely  to  b«  overlooked  by  a  militaiy  man, 
was  certainly  not  such  as  to  jastify  this  baiv 
hai-ous  design.  Its  execution  was,  however, 
averted  by  Abigail,  the  wife  of  Nabal,  who 
is  described  as  "a  woman  of  good  under- 
standing, and  beautiful  in  foi-m."  Those 
shepherds  who  had  been  in  the  wilderness 
with  the  flocks,  and  were  sensible  of  the 
value  of  that  protection  which  David's  ti-oop 
had  rendered,  greatly  disapproved  of  their 
master's  conduct.  They  therefore  reported 
the  whole  matter  to  then-  mistress,  who 
appears  to  have  had  that  real  authority  in  the 
household  which  a  woman  of  sonse  always 
has  had  in  the  house  of  even  a  bnital  fool. 
She  concuiTcd  in  their  apprehensions  as  to 
the  probable  consequences,  and  with  a  promp- 
titude which  bears  out  tbe  character  given  to 
her,  decided  on  the  proper  steps  to  avert 
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>  dnnkcnntaa  at  the  feai;  she 
it  and  I  beral  piesBnt  con 
sii^ting  of  two  bunJieJ.  Iojvm  of  b  ■eal  two 
skin-bottles  of  wm  ,  five  me  laares  of  pa  -oi  s  1 
corn,  fi^e  sheep  ready  dreaaed,  two  1 
clujtei's  of  raisins,  and  two  hund  ed 
of  figs;  and,  having  placed  all  this  oi 
she  set  foifii  with  au.tahle  attendan  e  to  meet 
the  6mTi3:Bd  hare.  S'.ie  soon  met  1  m  and 
1  march  to  Carms!  in  1  after 
ing  him  hor  most  respectful  homage 
iilie  spoke  to  him  witli  such  fina  tact  anl 
prulence,  that  h!s  passion  grew  calm  under 
her  hand  ;  and  she  conv'ucad  him  that  the 
diied  which  ho  contemplated  would  ca  i-a  the 
weight  of  innocent  blood  to  lie,  hea  y  on  his 

'n  after-daya.     Being  thus 
to  fee!  that  he  had  allowed  the  b  femess  of 
"  a  blockhead's  inault  "  *  to  ank  too  deeply 
in  his  soul,  ho  felt  really  thankful  that  la  s 
foil    purpose     had    been     Interr  ipted     — 
"Biessod  be  Juhovah,  the  God  of  Israel 
ha  said,  "who  sont  thee  this  day  to  me  t 
ni2 ;  anil  blessed  ba  thy    '  ' 
i  thou,  who  hast  kept  me  this  day  fii 
tming  to   shed  blood,  and  from  aven^ 
myself  with  mine  own  hand." 

Abigail  wturn^d  to  her  husbai  1  anl  tl  e 
next  day  aoquainled  him  with  the  steps  ho 
had  takea,  and  the  imminent  di 

x  wounds  more  de*i 
a  blockheait't  insvll 
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whieli  li's  churlishness  had  irought  him  and 
his.  The  view  which  was  pre  ented  to  his 
mind  of  the  evil  nhch  had  hung  over  hie 
head  strack  him  w  th  such  intense  dread  and 
horror,  that  in  a  few  iays  he  died  ot  a  broken 
heart.  When  this  came  to  the  ears  of 
David,  who  had  been  much  charmed  hy  the 
good  sense  and  beauty  of  Ahigail,  he  senttc 
her,  and  she  consented  to  become  his  wife. 
He  had  previously  manied  Ahinoam  of  Jez- 
reel,  after  Saul  had  given  Michal  to  another. 
Polygamy  was  not  expressly  forbidden  hy  the 
la.w ;  neither  did  it  receive  any  sanction 
thereftom.  It  was  a  matter  of  esiating 
usage  with  which  the  law  did  not  interfere  ; 
although  it  discouraged  the  formation,  by  the 
kings,  of  such  extensive  harems  as  the  kings 
of  me  East  have  been  wont  to  possess  ;  and 
both  David  and  his  son  Solomon  had  ample 
occaaon  to  lament  those  besott' 
which  led  them  to  neglect  this  injuncti 
well  as  to  learn  that  there  is  in  this  matter 
an  obvious  social  law  which  cannot  wi& 
impunity  he  transgi-esscd. 

Soon  after  this,  David  removed  to  his  for- 
mer place  of  sheher,  in  the  wilderness  of 
Ziph.  'RTiile  ho  I'emained  there,  Saul  justi- 
fied the  douhts  which  the  son  of  Jesse,  who 
■well  knew  his  character,  entertained  of  the 
continuance  of  his  good  resolutions ;  for  he 
again  came  to  seek  him  at  the  head  of  three 
thousand  men.  But  this  only  gave  David 
another  opportunity  of  evincing  the  true  and 
generous  loyalty  of  his  own  character.  For 
one  night,  while  the  king  lay  asleep  in  the 
midst  of  bis  men,  with  his  spear  stuck  in  the 
ground  at  bis  head,  to  mark  the  station  of 
Hie  chief,  David  entered  hia  cainp,  attended 
by  Ahishai  (brother  to  the  subseq^uently 
celebrated  Joab) ,  and,  without  hcing  noticed, 

EBnetrated  to  the  very  spot  where  the  king ' 
y.  Abbhd  thought  this  a  fine  opportu- 
nity of  ending  all  their  troubles  with  the  life  , 
of  their  persecutor;  and  begged  David  to 

Krniit  him  to  transfix  the  sleeping  king  with 
)  spear.  But,  to  the  pious  hero,  "a' 
divinely  appointed  king,  although  his  enemy, 
wasasaered  person.  To  lay  violent  hands 
on  him,  and  to  opea  a  way  to  the  thi-one 
by  regicide,  was  a  crime  which  ho  justly 
abhorred.  What  Gfod  had  pri-mised  him  he 
was  willing  to  wait  for  tfll  He  who  had 
promised  should  deliver  it  to  him  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  his  providence."  *     He 


•  Jalin,  chap.  iv.  s 


therefore  checked  the  misdirected  zeal  of 
Abisbai,  and  withdrew  with  him,  taking 
away  the  spear  which  was  planted  at  Saul's 
head,  and  the  vessel  of  water  which  stood 
there  for  his  use.  David  then  went  and  sta- 
tioned hunseif  at  the  edge  of  an  opposite 
cliff  overlooking  the  camp  of  Saul,  and 
calhng  by  name  to  Abner,  the  cousin  and 
chief  commander  of  the  king,  told  him  he 
was  worthy  of  death  for  the  careje  s  mar  ncr 
in  which  he  guarded  the  rnyil  ppr=  n  As 
he  went  on  reproaching  Abner  Saul  as  he 
espeeted,  recognized  his  voice  and  gues  it  g 
that  he  had  again  been  spared  when  in  his 
power,  called  out,  "Is  that  thy  voice  ny 
son  David  ?  "  and  was  answere  1  It  is  my 
voice,  ray  lord,  0  king  1 "  David  then  pro- 
ceeded with  much  energy,  but  in  the  most 
respeetful  language,  to  remonstrate  against 
the  treatment  he  received,  and  produced  the 
evidence  of  the  spear  and  water-jug,  as 
evincing  the  value  of  the  king's  life  in  his 
eyes.  The  result  was  the  same  as  it  had 
been  on  a  similar  occasion  before  :  Saol's 
heart  was  touched.  He  acknowledged  that 
he  had  "  acted  foolishly,  and  erred  exceed- 
ingly ;  "  and  after  blessing  David,  returned 
to  Gihoah. 

David  had  before  this  formed  the  intention 
of  again  withdrawing  to  the  Philistines  ;  for 
in  his  remonstrance  vrith  Saul  he  had  laid  the 
responsibility  of  this  measure  upon  his  per- 
secutors ;  "  If  Jehovah  had  stiiTed  thee  up 
against  me,  let  him  accept  an  offering;  but 
if  they  be  the  children  of  men,  accursed  be 
they  before  Jehovah,  for  they  now  drive  mo 
out  fi-ora  abiding  in  the  inheritance  of  Jeho- 
vah." He  must  not  be  allowed,  however, 
thus  easily  lo  rid  himself  of  the  respousibil- 
ity  of  60  ill-advised  and  desperate  an  expe- 
dient, in  which  he  neglected  to  ask  counsel 
of  God,  but  followed  the  impulse  of  his  own 
appFebensions ;  and  from  the  natural  and 
obvious  consequences  of  which  he  could  only 
escapfi  by  acts  of  equivocation,  hypocrisy, 
and  ingratitude,  which  do  no  honor  to  Ilia 
name.  However,  we  are  to  regard  David, 
in  ail  this  portion  of  his  life  as  a  learner,  as 
one  who  was  in  the  course  of  being  trained 
to  rule  wisely,  by  various  disciplines,  dis- 
tresses, and  errors ;  —  for  even  the  errors  of 
conduct  into  which  men  fall,  by  having 
placed  themselves  in  a  false  position  through 
too  confident  a  reliance  on  their  own  judg- 
ment, are  not  among  the  least  profitable 
experiences  which  they  obtain,  and  which  go 
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toward  the  ripening  of  their  minds.  But, 
undoabtedly,  it  had  been  better  for  David, 
and  more  becoming,  had  he  remained  in  hia 
own  country,  relying  upon  the  protection  of 
that  good  Provitlence  by  which  ho  had  hith- 
erto been  preserved. 

On  reaching  Gath,  with  his  six  hi^ndred 
rnen,  David  was  well  received  by  the  king, 
wlio  appears  to  have  been  the  same  Achiah 
in  whose  preseaco  he  had  formerly  played 
the  madman.  The  Hebrew  chief  sooa  took 
occasion  to  request  the  Philistine  king  to 
asaign  Mm  some  town  in  which  he  mi^ht 
redde  with  his  people ;  and  the  king,  with 
generous  and  unsuspecting  conSdence,  made 
over  to  bim,  to  his  full  and  exclusive  posses- 
sion, the  small  border  town  of  Ziklag,  which 
was  situated  not  far  irom  the  brook  Eesor. 
Here  he  reaicled  one  year  and  four  months, 
or  until  the  death  of  Saul.  From  this  place 
he  undertook  excursions  against  the  ancient 
predatory  enemies  of  Israel,  the  Amalekites, 
the  Geaharites,  and  the  Gezritea,  who  roved 
about  in  Arabia  PetrEea,  on  the  seacoast  as 
far  as  Peiaaum,  and  on  the  southern  frontier 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  In  all  these  esour- 
Mons  he  utterly  destroyed  man,  woman,  and 
child,  and  took  possession  of  the  cattle  and- 
apparel,  of  which  theii"  wealth  consisted. 
Tho  estenuinating  character  which  he  gave 
to  this  warfare  was  to  prevent  the  Philistines 
from  learning  that  he  had  been  acting  against 
their  allies  and  friends ;  and  he  always  pre- 
tended to  Achish  that  his  expedition  had 
been  against  the  Israelites  and  their  allies, 
by  which  be  established  himself  firmly  in 
the  confidence  of  tliat  king.  For  the  cool 
manner  in  which  the  son  of  Jesse  poured 
out  innocent  blood  to  cover  a  deliberate  and 
deMgoing  felsehood,  we  have  no  excuse  to 
offer.     He  must  bear  the  blame  forever. 

In  those  days  the  Philistine  states  joined 
their  forces  for  war  against  Israel;  and  David, 
having  by  his  pretences  unpressed  upon 
Achi^  the  conviction  that  he  now  detested 
his  own  people,  and  was  detested  by  them, 
was  driven  to  the  dreadful  altemsitive  of 
either  taking  the  field  with  the  Pbilistinea 
and  fighting  against  his  brethren,  or  else  of 
appeai'ing  ungi-ateful  to  Achish,  and  perhaps 
of  occasioning  the  destruction  of  his  femily 
and  himself.  But  from  this  difficulty  he  was 
extricated  by  the  not  unreasonable  jealousy 
of  the  other  Philistine  princes,  who  expected 
he  might  turn  against  tnem  in  the  battle  in 
order  to  reconcile  himself   to  his  master. 


Achish  was  much  hurt  at  such  snspcions 
against  one  on  whom  he  so  perfectly  relied, 
but  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  dismiss  him 
fi-om  the  expedition. 

On  returning  to  Ziklag,  David  found  tha 
city  pillaged  and  reduced  to  ashes.  The 
Aiualekites,  Goshurites,  and  Gezrites,  had 
taken  the  opportunity  of  bis  absence  in 
another  direction  thus  to  avenge  themselves 
for  his  former  inroads  upon  them.  They  did 
not,  however,  retaliate  to.the  full  extent;  foi 
although  "  they  took  the  men  and  women 
who  were  in  it  captive,  they  slew  not  any, 
either  great  or  small,  but  carried  them  away." 
David's  two  wives  were  among  die  captives. 
IDs  men  were  frantic  at  the  loss  of  their 
famiUes  and  substance,  and  at  first  talked  of 
stoning  their  leader  whom  they  regarded  as 
at  least  the  remote  cause  of  this  calamity. 
But  they  were  at  last  appeased,  and  set  out 
in  pursuit  of  the  spoilers,  notwithstanding  the 
fatigue  occasioned  by  their  previous  march. 
Two  hundred  of  the  men  were  unable  to  pro- 
ceed farther  than  the  brook  Besor ;  and 
David,  leaving  them  there,  continued    the 

Eursuit  with  the  remaning  four  hundred, 
'n  tlieir  way  they  fell  in  with  a  man  half 
dead  with  illness,  hunger,  and  thirst. 
Having  refreshed  him  with  food  and  drink, 
they  learned  that  he  was  an  Egyptian,  a 
slave  to  one  of  the  party  they  puraued ;  but 
that  having  fallen  ill  mxee  days  before,  hia 
master  had  left  him  — to  live  or  die,  as  might 
happen — and  that  since'  then  no  bread  or 
water  had  passed  his  lips.  He  gave  lui 
account  of  the  operations  of  the  horde  ;  and, 
when  pressed,  agi'eed  to  conduct  the  Hebrew 
party  to  the  spot  at  which  he  knew  that  they 
intended  to  repose.  When  that  spot  wiB 
reached,  the  nomads  were  enjoying  them- 
selves in  full  security,  as  they  supposed 
iselves  beyond  the  reach  of  pursuit,  and 
could  not  know  tiat  David  would  have 
■ned  to  2iklag  so  soon.  They  were  thus 
easily  overthrown;  and  not  only  did  the 
Hebrews  recapture  ail  that  they  had  taken, 
but  gained  besides  so  considerable  a  booty, 
that  David  wiB  enabled  to  send  presents  to 
all  tiie  rulers  in  Judah  who  were  favorable 

The  four  hundred  men  who  had  continued 
the  pursuit  were  unwilhng  to  share  the 
additional  spoil  with  the  two  hundred  who 
had  tarried  by  the  brook  Besor,  although 
willing  to  restore  their  own  property  to  them. 
But  David  took  the  opportunity  of  establish- 
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ing  tlic  u-tfiil  piinuplc  Oiit  all  Itie  p 
(iigtjjul  111  ail  (\|>e«lition  hliould  flnro 
oq^unlly,  wliotever  part  tliey  liMik  m  it ;  or, 
m  other  mouli,  that  tlioso  wlio'-o  jireMiiico 
protected  liie  baggage  bIiouM  bo  equally 
betiofitcil  by  a  victory  witli  Uiom  who  wont 
to  iho  fight 

Tiie  present  campaign  of  t!io  PKibbtmcs 
against  the  Israelites  was  ono  of  tlioso  largo 
oporations  whieh  nationa  can  in  ROiicral  only 
unilerfiko  after  long  Hilorvata  of  rwt  There 
Booms,  indeed,  dnnng  tlio  rtign  of  8  ml,  to 
ha\o  been  always  a  sort  of  deailloiy  and 
partial  ivarfaro  between  llio  Iwo  nations ,  but 
It  had  pixxlueod  no  niGnauiO  comiiantUa  to 
ihia,  wliiuh  w>i?  mtondcd  to  H  decisive,  etiA 
was  ealeulafed  to  tax  to  the  utniMt  the 
rosoHtcos  of  Uto  belligownts  When  Saul 
suFveyod,  from  tho  Imghfi  of  Oiiboa,  the 
fonnidnblo  army  wlntli  tito  I'hili  (Jiies  had 
brought  info  tho  plain  of  E'dtaolon — that 
groat  battlc-fiold  of  nations ■ —  h  sbtart  failed 
nitn.  jPresontiiiHnta  of  commK  events  cast 
deep  shadows  over  hn  Irouhlixl  mind  Ho 
Bought  council  of  God  jliut  God  had 
forsaken  him  — loft  him  to  hit  own  dovicoi 
— and ansfforcd  him  not,  "eiikrbj  drtains 
or  by  uritn,  or  by  prnphtts  " 

lite  criiHOS  of  B  ml  arose  f^roi  hisdiMlo'SjUy 
to  •Tehox-ah,  in  hb  lelnctauce  to  acVnonUdf^ 
him  as  the  trno  Ving  irf  Brael  ISnt  m  bis 
God  ho  woi-shippcd  fiiin,  andhadnotindenty 
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.  toward  those  idolafrios  by  which  so  many 
Huhaaqoent  kings  were  disgraced.  All  idola- 
try and  idolatrous  acts  were  discouraged  and 
punished  by  him.  In  obedience  to  the  law 
(Dout.  xviii.  10, 11),  lie  banished  ftom  the 
hind  all  the  divinei^  and  wizards  ho  coald 
find.  But  now,  in  his  dismay,  he  directed 
hia  attendants  to  find  out  a  woman  skdfnl  in 
necromancy,  that  he  might  seek  through  her 
the  information  which  the  Lord  refused  to 
give.  One  was  found  at  Endor,  a  town  not 
f&v  from  the  camp  in  Giiboa ;  and  to  her  he 
repaired  by  night,  disguised,  with  two  attend- 
ants, and  desired  her  to  evoke  the  spirit  of 
Saniuei,  that,  in  this  dread  emergency,  he 
might  ask  counsel  of  him.  WbateVer  might 
be  the  nature  of  the  woman's  art,  and  ner 
doMgn  in  undertaking  to  fulfil  his  wish — 
whether  she  meant  to  impose  on  Saul  by 
getting  some  accomplice  to  personate  Samuel, 
who  had  only  been  dead  two  years,  and 
whoso  person  must  have  beeome  well  known 
to  the  Isi'aelites  during  his  long  administration 
— or  whether  she  oxpaated  a  demoniacal 
spirit  to  give  him  an  answer,  it  appears  from 
a  close  examinatioii  of  the  test,  tliat,  to  the 
great  as'onishment  of  the  woman  herself,  and 
before  she  had  t  me  to  utter  any  of  her  inoan- 
tat  ons  he  sp  nt  of  Simusl  was  permitted  to 
appear  n  a  gl  rfled  fonn,  and  ominously 
clal  m  that  min  le  in  whioh  was  .the  rent 
that  s  g  hod  the  rending  of  the  kingdom 
fron  the  fai  lyof  Saul.*  When  the  figure 
a  pva  ed  he  k  n  ^new  that  it  was  Samuel, 
anl  bowed  huns  If  to  the  giound  before  him. 
F-om  that  awful  and  passionless  fo«n  he 
heard  th  t  the  doom  declared  long  ance  was 
now  to  be  aoconipl  shed ;  —  to-morrow  Israel 
should  he  ^ven  up  to  the  sword  of  the  Phi- 
listines —  to-morrow  Saul  and  his  sons  should 
be  numbered  with  the  dead.     At  these  heavy 


•  The  account  of  Saul's  consnlting  ihe  witch 
of  Endor  is  tlie  foremost  pla<»  in  Scripturs  of 
those  which  reler  to  mugiu.  The  snpcmatural 
terror  with  which  it  is  full  cannot  however  be 

t roved  to  bo  due  to  this  urt,  Ibr  it  has  always  been 
eld  by  sober  critics  that  the  appearing  of  Samuel 
was  permitted  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  the 
doom  of  Saul,  and  not  that  it  was  caused  by  the 
ations  of  a  sorceress.  As,  however,  the  nar- 
is  allowed  lo  be  very  difEcalt,  wc  may  look 


ajje;  thereisasimplicity in  themai 

that  is  foreign  to  a  later  lime.     T _ 

ces  are  agreenbte  with  the  rest  of  the  history,  and 
especially  with  all  we  know  of  Saul's  character. 
Here,  as  ever,  ho  is  aeon  resolved  to  gain  his  eniis 
without  faring  what  wrong  be  does ;  he  wishes  to 


tidings  the  king  fell  down  as  ono  dead,  for 
he  had  touched  no  food  that  night  or  the  pro- 
ceding  day,  and  was  witli  difficulty  restored 
to  his  senses,  and  refreshed  by  the  woman 
and  his  attendants. 

The  next  day  all  that  had  been  foretold 
was  iicoomplished.  Israel  fled  before  the 
Philistine  archers ;  and  Saul  and  his  sons, 
unable  to  stem  the  retreating  torrent,  fi'id 
also.  The  three  sons  of  the  king,  Jonatu.y.^, 
Ahinadab,  and  Melchi-shua,  were  slain.  Saul 
himself  was  grievously  wounded  by  the  ai'oh- 
ei'S ;  and  that  he  might  not  fall  aiive  into  the 
bands  of  the  Philistines,  and  be  subjected  to 
their  insults,  he  de^red  his  armor-bearer  to 
stiike  him  through  with  bis  sword ;  and  when 
that  faithful  follower  refused,  he  fell  upon 
his  own  sword :  and  the  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  armor-bearer,  when  he  beheld 
his  lord  lying  dead  before  him.  "  So  Saul 
died,  and  his  three  sons,  and  his  armor- 
bearer,  and  all  his  men,  that  same  day 
together." 

The  next  day,  when  the  Philistines  came 
to  collect  tlie  spoils  of  the  slain,  they  found 
the  bodies  of  feaul  and  his  three  sons.  The 
indignity  with  which  they  treated  the  re- 
mains of  these  brave  men  has  no  previous 
example.  They  cut  oft'  their  heads,  and 
hung  their  bodies  to  the  wall  of  the  town 
of  Bethsban,  near  the  Jordan,  Their  heads 
!ind  armor  they  sent  into  Fhilistia,  as  trophies 
of  their  triuniph,  by  the  hand  of  the  messen- 
gers who  were  despatohed  to  publish  it  in 
their  temples  and  tneir  towns.  The  bodies 
of  Saul  and  his  sons  were  soon  stolen  away 
by  night  .from  the  wall  of  Bethsban,  by  some 
valiant  men  of  Jabesh,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  where  a  grateful  remembrance 
was  cherished  of  the  kind's  first  military 
exploit,  whereby  the   people  of  that  town 


showing  us  the  scene  in  a  few  words,  proves  its 
antiquity  and  gennineness.  We  can  see  no  reason 
whatever  for  supposing  that  it  is  an  interpolation. 
From  the  beginnins  to  the  end  of  this  strange  his- 
tory we  have  no  warrant  for  attributing  snper- 
natural  power  to  magicians.  Viowtd  reasonably, 
it  rel^  to  the  qnestion  of  apparitions  of  the  dead 
as  lo  which  other  places  in  the  Bible  leave  no 
doubt.  The  connection  with  magic  Beems  purely 
accidental.  The  witch  is  no  more  than  a  by- 
stander after  the  flmt :  she  sees  Samuel,  and  that 
is  all.  The  apparition  may  have  been  a  terrible 
fulfilment  of  Saul's  desire ;  but  this  does  not  prove 
that  tho  measnrES  he  used  were  of  any  power. 
—  S,<iilh't  Bib.  Vioiioiuirg.  A.  B. 
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were  delLvered  from  the  loss  of  their  liberty  I  bodies,  tbe  people  burnt  them  and  boried 
^d  fhe,r  eyes.  To  preclude  any  attempt  at  the  collected  boues  aud  ashes  ui^m  a  tam^ 
the   recovery  and  continued  insult  of  the  I  risk-tree. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 


datid's  beign.  —  his  conquests.  — purpose  to  build  a  temple. 


0.\  the  third  day  of  David'a  return  lo 
Ziklag  a  man  anived  in  baste,  with  his 
clothoa  rent,  and  earth  upon  his  head,  and 
laid  3(  the  feet  of  David  the  crown  and  arm- 
let which  Saul  had  worn.  He  told,  truly, 
that  Israel  had  fled  before  the  Phihstines, 
and  that  Saul  and  his  sons  were  slam  ;  but 
thinking  to  win  royal  rewards  from  the  son 
of  Jesse,  he  boasted  that  he  had  slain  Saul 
with  his  own  hand.  The  truth  was  probably 
that  he  had  found  the  body  of  Saul  in  the 
night  after  the  battle,  and  had  taken  from  it 
the  royaJ  inagnia  which  he  brought  to 
David.  His  expectations  were  grievously 
disappointed ;  for  David,  beUeving  his  state- 
ment, caused  him  to  be  put  to  death,  as  one 
who  had  not  feared  to  slay  the  Lord's  anoint- 
ed. The  man  was  an  Amalekite.  David 
mourned  and  fasted  for  the  desolation  of 
Israel,  and  he  lamented  the  death  of  his 
beloved  Jonathan,  and  even  of  Saul,  in  a 
most  affecting  and  beautifal  elegy,  which  we 
may  here  introduce  as  a  specimen  of  the 
poetical  compositions  of  one  whose  rank 
among  the  poets  of  the  Hebrews  is  fully 
equal  to  that  which  bo  occupies  among  their 

"  0  antelope  of  Israal  i  pierced  on  thy  high  place  I 
How  are  the  mighty  fallen  1 


Tell  it  no „.„, 

Publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Asfcelon, 
Lest  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines  rejoice, 
Lest  the  dauiSilers  of  thenncircumeised  triumph. 

Ye  mounwins  of  Gilboa,  on  yon  be  no  dew, 
Nor  ram,  uor  fields  of  first-fruits  ; 
Since  there  hath  been  vilely  oast  away. 
The  shield  of  the  mighty,  the  shield  of  Saul, 
1  he  armor  of  him  anointed  with  oil 

From  the  blood  of  the  slain. 
Prom  the  fkt  of  the  raighiy, 
Tlie  bow  of  Jonathan  was  not  heM  back. 
Nor  did  the  sword  of  Saul  return  in  vain. 
Saul  and  Jonathan  I 
In  mutual  love  were  they  in  life  united, 
And  in  their  death  they  were  not  separated. 


Swifter.than  eagles,  stronger  than  lions  were 
they  I 
Te  daughters  of  Israel  weep  over  Sau] 
Who  clothed  jon  pleasantly  in  scarlet 
Anil  put  golden  ornaments  upon  your  robes. 
Mow  are  the  might;'  fallen  in  the  midst  of  battle ! 

O  Jonathan,  shun  on  thv  own  mountains  i 
I  am  grieved  for  thee,  O  Jonathan,  my  brother! 

Very  dear  to  rae  wast  thou  : 
Wondei'fiil  was  thy  love  to  me. 
Surpassing  the  love  of  women. 
How  are  the  mightr  fellen  ! 
And  the  weapons  of  war  perished  I  ■' 

Boothrotd's  Vebsios. 
That  he  mourned  even  for  Saul  will  only 
he  attributed  to  hypocrisy  by  those  who  are 
themselves  incapable  of  such  magnanimity, 
and  are  determined  to  forget  that  David, 
during  the  life  of  his  persecutor,  always 
respected  him  as  a  king  appointed  by  God, 
and  twice  spared  him  ■when  he  had  his  Hfe 
completely  m  his  power. 

With  the  apprototion  of  the  Lord,  whom 
he  consulted.  David  now  removed,  with  his 
family  and  friends,  to  Hebron,  whore  the 
rulers  of  the  tribe  of  Judab,  with  views 
altogether  theooratical,  awarded  the  sceptre 
to  him,  as  one  whom  God  had  already  des- 
ignated as  king.  David  was  at  this  time 
thirty  years  of  age. 

But  no  other  tribe  concurred  with  Judah 
this  important  step.  On  the  contrary,  all 
le  oHiPr  trilwa  elected  Saul's  only  surviving 
he  was  originally  named 
i,  ix.  39),  but  nicknamed 
um  of  shame)  from  his 
opacity,  which,  it  would 
aHPuar,  Kaveu  nis  life,  by  precluding  him 
from  being  present  at  the  lattle  in  which  his 
brothers  perished.  This  measure  was  prob- 
ably promoted  by  that  radical  jealousy 
between  the  tribes  of  Jodah  and  Ephraim, 
which  prevented  the  latter  (which  took  the 
lead  among  the  other  tribes)  from  coneur- 


— ,  Eshbaal, 
(1  Chron.  xiii, 
Ishbosheth  (o 
weakness  and 
appear, 
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ring  in  tlie  app  inting  a  big  ot  the  inal 
tribe  01  indeel  ft  mi  heaitily  &yiiip'itliizLQg 
in  any  lueaauie  whioh  that  tube  ougiQated 
But  the  prime  ag«nt  in  this  scliibui  was  \b- 
ner  the  coramaudei  of  the  aiiiiy  wlii  hal 
drawn  off  the  rainiiant  of  the  defeated  army 
to  the  other  side  the  Joidan  and  there  at 
Maiununi  prorlaimed  Ishbo&heth  king 
Abnei  was  a  hold  and  able  but  unpiincipled 
man     an  1  douhless  expected  to  goi  ei  i 

!  of  his  feeble  nephew      And  he 


Foi  two  year^  no  tostile  acta  between  the 
two  kingdoms  took  pi  ice  But  wai  was  at 
length  pio\okel  bj  Abnoi  wao  ciossed  the 
Joidan  with  the  intentLou  to  subdue  the  triba 
of  Judah  to  the  authority  of  Ishhoslietli 
David  sent  Jo  ib  to  meet  hiui ,  and  tlia 
opposing  foices  met  near  the  pool  of  C  ibooa 
But  the  men  on  eaek  side  felt  that  they 
weie  all  I&iaelites  and  were  reluctant  to 
ii^ht  agTinst  each  other  Ihe  two  geneiak 
thli  toie  th  L  ht  fa  doiiLO  which  Ins 
ofti.    1  !  11  thi,  Last  a.i3d  else- 


where, to  excite  tribes  or  nations  to  battle 
when  relationship  or  other  causes  made  them 
reluctant  or  wanting  in  zeal.  Twelve  men 
on  each  aide  were  matched  to  fight  agaiiat 
each  other  between  the  two  armies  ;  and  so 
well  were  they  matched  that  they  no  sooner 
came  within  reaob  of  one  anotlier  than  each 
man  seizeil  his  antagonist  by  the  bead  and 
sheathed  hia  sword  in  his  body,  so  that  they 
were  all  killed  upon  the  spot.  This  kindled 
the  opposing  forces,  and  a  desperate  and 
most  aanguinaiy  battle  followed.  It  ended 
in  the  defeat  of  Abner,  who  was  himself 
obliged  to  flee  for  his  life.     As  he  fled,  be 


ras  singled  out  by  Joab's  brother  Asahel, 
'  who  was  as  swift  of  foot  as  any  antolopo 
J  the  field  ; "  and  he  pursued  liira,  without 
allowing  himself  to  be  drawn  a^de  by  other 
objects.  He  was  close  at  llie  heels  of  Ab- 
ner, when  the  latter  looked  back,  and  finding 
who  it  was,  he  became  most  anxious  to  avoid 
such  a  blood-feud  as  would  arise  liotweea 
him  and  Joab,  in  case  he  slew  his  brother, 
even  in  his  own  defence.  He  therefore  en- 
treated Asahel  to  turn  back  that  he  might 
not  be  compelled  to  smite  him  to  the  ground. 
But  finding  that  he  was  still  pursued,  and 
that  it  was  impossible  to  outstrip  hia  pursuer. 
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he  ihuck  it  bim  with  the  hinder  point  of 
his,  ■ii>eM  *  -md  with  such  foice  thit  the 
weapon  passed  thion^h  bim  and  came  out 
hebmd  The  puisuit  of  Abner  and  the 
other  fugitives  waa  confanued  hy  Joib  and 
his  othei  brothei  Abishai  until  sunset  by 
which  time  they  weie  got  as  fjir  as  the  hiil 
of  Ammih  Here  tho  Benjamites  (alwiys 
vahant  and  jealously  attaahad  to  tho  house 
of  ^-lul)  lalhed  again  under  Abnei,  and  i 
posting  them'^elves  on  the  using  of  tha  hiU, 
stood  piepared  to  make  a  stout  defence,  bub 
their  general  who  was  weary  of  flghtmf, 
called  to  Joab  ind  begged  hini  to°pit°a 
Btop  to  the  slaughtei  of  hia  brethren  who'« 
destmotion  oould  not  but  cause  bitterness 
in  the  end  Although  Joah  hid  detonnmed 
to  oontmuo  the  pui^suit  all  night  he  had  the 
sense  toheaikenfohi^advice  andoausedthe 
fi-uiiipet  to  sound  a  retie-it  After  this 
Abnei  and  hit  men  took  the  wny  to  Miha 
naim  and  Joab  rotuined  to  Hebron  Vb 
nei  lost  thiee  bundled  and  sixty  men  in  tbii 
action  while  on  Diyid  a  side  only  mnefeea 
wtis  killed  The  war  having  thus  com 
nipncod  v/at  continued  for  several  years , 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  a  snuU  inttating 
w*rfaie  which  nevei  Pime  tn  any  importan't 
or  decisive  engagement  between  the  opposing 
pailics  It  was  however  attended  with  this 
resu't  that  the  canie  of  D  ivid  was  gither- 

*  Tho  spiaris  nrmod  at  the  lowbi  enl  wifh  n 
pointod    iron    whereb>     it    is    stuck    i 
ground  when  the  owner  is  in  repo&e. 
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ing  atrength  every  day,  while  tlie  house  of 
Saul  daily  became  weaker  and  weaker. 
Indeed,  it  seems  to  have  required  all  the 
great  (iileiits  of  Abner  to  keep  the  kingdom 
of  Ishbosketh  together. 

Meanwhile  David  reigned  prosperously  in 
Hebron.*  He  increased  the  number  of  his 
wives  to  six,  by  all  of  whom  sons  were  born 
to  him  in  that  place.  In  this  small  kingdom 
his  good  and  prosperous  government,  to- 
gether with  the  knowledge  that  ho  had  been 
divinely  appointed  to  reign  over  all  Israel, 
appears  insensibly  to  have  inclined  the  other 
tribes  toward  hiin,  by  which,  more  even  than 
by  war,  his  cause  gathered  that  strength 
which  that  of  Ishbosheth  lost.  Abner  was 
fiilly  sensible  that  without  himself  the  king- 
dom of  his  nephew  would  fall  to  pieces,  or 
rather  pass  quietly  into  the  hands  of  David. 
He  rated  his  servioes  at  their  full  value;  and 
ahhough  we  do  not  ourselves  see  oause  to 
suspect,  as  some  have  done,  that  he  contem- 
plated taking  the  crown  to  himeelf,  it  is 
certain  that  he  was  not  disposed  to  consider 
himself  responsible  to  the  King  for  his  con- 


*  Hebeok  is  an  andonl  city  of  Palestine,  situ- 
ated in  tlie  lieort  of  tte  liill-countcj'  of  Judien., 
aboni  twenty-seren  miles  aoiith-weat  ^m  Jerusa^ 
lem.  Originally  it  was  cailel  Kiqaih-Arba,  or 
tlie  city  of  Arim,  "  whicli  Arba  was  a  great  man 
ainonj;  the  Anskima."  (Josli.  xiv.  15?)  In  the 
vidnicy  of  this  place,  Abraham  abode  alter  ho 
parted  ivltli  Lot  (Uen.xiii.  18),  and  bought  a  Held 
withft  oavQ  inwhioh  to  bury  his  dead.  (Gen.  xxiii. 
3-30.)  Eusiiles  Abraham  and  Sai'ah,  his  son 
Isaac,  his  grandson  Jamb,  with  their  wives  lic- 
bekali  and  Ijeah,  nnd  his  great  {riundsoa  Joseph, 
were  severally  interred  hore.  (Qen.  xsiii.  19, 
XXV.  10,  xlix.  29-33, 1.  12,  13.)  When  the  He- 
brews invaded  Falostine,  Hebron  was  the  residence 
of  a  hiu^  {Josh.  xii.  10)  named  Hoham,  who  con- 
federated with  fbuT  otliBr  CatiaaniiJsh  kings 
against  Israel ;  but  thsy  were  all  discomfited  and 
destroyed  by  Joshua.  (Josh.  x.  3,  4,  22-27.1 
Afiur  wiiieh  the  city,  being  taken,  was  aaaigned 
M  Caleb  (Josh.  six.  8-1 1)  agreeably  to  a  promise 
given  him  by  Moses.  (Num.  xiii.  30-33,  xix.  5, 
24.1  Subsequently  it  was  made  a  city  of  rellige, 
and  given  to  the  priests.  (Josh.  xxi.  H,  xx.  7.) 
Afterward,  when  David  aneeeeded  Saul  on  the 
tliroiie  of  Israel,  ha  selected  Hebron  fbr  hia  royal 
reaideace,  and  continued  there  until  Jerosalem 
was  captured  from  the  JebnsiKs.  (2  Sam.  ii,  I, 
V.  4-9. ;  1  Ciu^n,  xiL,  xiii.)  On  the  division  of 
tho  kingdom  under  Behoboam,  Hebron  fell  to  the 
share  of  the  ting  of  Jndah.     (2.  Chron.  xi.  10,) 

Hebrew,  Habroun,  or,  according  to  the  Arabic 
orthography  followed  by  the  modems,  El  Hhalil, 
is  a  flonriahing  town,  the  flat-rooffed  houses  of 
which  are  cloariy  jaramad  tflgether.  It  contains 
about  four  hundred  iamiliea  of  Arabs.  A  splen- 
did chuieh  was  erecte-l  over  the  graves  of  the 
pattiai'chs  by  the  empress  Helena:   it  has  long 


duct,  or  to  allow  any  of  his  proceedings  to 
be  questioned  by  him.  Now  Isbboslieth  had 
heard  that  Abuer  carried  on  a  ciiminai  inter- 
course with  one  of  Saul's  concubines,  named 
RiBmh:  and  as,  according  to  the  usages  of 
tke  East,  the  concubines  of  a  deceased  sove- 
reign became  the  property  of  the  enccessor  in 
so  strong  and  peculiar  a  sense,  that  such  an 
act  as  that  imputed  to  Abner  might  be  inter- 
preted into  a  deagn  npon  Hie  crown,  t  or  at 
least  was  an.  insulting  encroachment  upon 
the  peculiar  rights  of  royalty,  even  the  timid 
Ishbosheth  was  roused  to  question  Abner  on 
the  subject.  It  is  not  very  clear  whether  the 
charge  was  true  or  false ;  but  it  is  clear  that 
this  overhearing  personage  was  astonished 
and  disgusted  that  the  king  should  dare  to 
question  any  part  of  his  conduct.  He  rose 
into  a  towenug  pa^aioa:  "Am  I,  who, 
against  Judah,  have  to  this  day  shown  kind- 
Hoss  to  the  house  of  Saul,  thy  fether,  and  to 
kis  brethren  and  to  his  friends,  and  have  not 
delivered  thee  into  the  hands  of  David,  such 
a  dog's  head  that  thou  chargest  me  to-day 
with  a  fault  concerning  this  woman  ?     God 


l>een  converted  into  a  Tuj'kish  mosque.  Aceord- 
ing  to  Ali  Bey,  who  visited  it  in  1807,  the  ascent 
to  it  is  by  a  large  and  line  staircase  leading  to  a 
long  gallery,  the  entrance  to  which  is  by  a  small 
court.  Toward  the  left  is  a  portico,  resting  upon 
square  pillars.  The  vestibule  of  the  temple  con- 
tains two  rooms,  one  of  which  ia  called  the  tomb 
of  Abmhara,  tlio  other  that  of  Sarah.  In  the  body 
of  the  church,  between  two  large  pillars  on  the 

chre  of  laanE,  and  in  a  similar  ono  ujioii  the  left 
is  that  of  hia  wife.  Ou  the  opjjositc  tiili!  of  ilie 
court  ia  another  veialibule,  wliicli  liiia  nho  two 
rooma,  respecdvely  called  the  tombs  of  Jjieob  mid 
his  wife.  At  the  extremity  of  llie  portico,  on  the 
right  hand,  is  a  door  leading  to  a  sort  of  long  gal- 
lery, which  Blill  serveB  fbr  a  mosque;  and  passing 
thence,  is  observed  anothef  room,  said  to  contain 
the  aahea  of  Joseph.  All  the  aepulchres  of  Che 
patriarcha  are  covered  wi  h  n  h  arpe  of  green 
silk,  magnifieentlr  emb  o  d  et  w  h  go  d ;  those 
of  their  wives  are  red  mbro  d  ed  Jte  mau- 
ner.    The  sultans  of  C  n  tann  iah  those 

carpets,  wliieh  ate  n  d  n  ro  to  tima. 
Ali  Bey  counted  nin       n    o  tl  er,  upon 

the  sepulchre  of  Abnh  m       T  ms   also 

which  contain  the  t  mbs  or  rod  with  rich 

carpets  r  the  entrance  to  them  is  guarded  by  iron 
gates,  and  wooden  doora  plated  with  silver,  hav- 
mg  bolte  and  padlocks  of  the  same  metal.  More 
than  a  hundred  persons  are  employed  in  the  sor- 
vioe  of  this  Mofiammedau  temple.  The  popula- 
tion of  Hobron  is  considerable :  the  inhabitants 
manu&cture  glass  lamps,  which  are  exported  to 
Egypt,  Provisions  are  abundant,  and  there  is  a 
considerable  number  of  shops. 

f  See  instances  of  this  in  the  case  of  Absalom 
(a  Sam,  XX.  23)  and  Adonijah,  1  Kings,  ii.  13-E5. 
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do  so  to  Abner,  and  more  also,  if,  as  Jehovah 
hath  sworn  to  David,  I  do  not  so  to  him,  by 
transfemng  tlie  dominioa  of  tlie  house  of 
Snnl,  and  to  set  up  the  throne  of  David  over 
Israel  and  over  Judah,  from  Dan  even  to 
Beersteba."  From  this  it  seems  that  even 
Abner  knew  that  he  had  acted  against  a 
higlier  duty,  in  setting  up  IshbosUeUi  in  op- 
position to  David ;  but  this  cannot  justify 
the  grounds  on  which  he  now  declared  his  in- 
tention to  act  against  him.  What  he  had  said 
was  no  vain  threat,  although  he  was  probably 
willing  afterward  that  the  son  of  Saul  should 
t:iko  it  for  an  unmeaning  outbreak  of  passion. 
He  sent  messengers  to  David  to  enter  info  a 
treaty  with  him,  under  which  he  would  en- 
gige  to  use  his  groat  influence  in  biinging 
all  Israel  to  acknowledge  him  as  king;  and 
after  this  he  found  a  pretence  for  going  hi 
self  unsa^pectedly  to  Hebron 
the  agieoment  and  arrange  the  steps  to 
taken  Da\id  had  sent  to  Ishbosheth  to 
de'ue  him  to  restore  to  him  his  wife  Miohal, 
whom  StoI  had  given  to  another.  He  had 
a  perfect  light  to  make  this  demand,  if  so 
inclined,  —  the  rather  as  she  had  thus  been 
disposed  of  against  her  own  wish;  hot  we 
may  buppose  that  he  was  particularly  induced 
to  lechim  her  at  this  juncture,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  satisfaction  tho  measure  was  like- 
ly to  give  to  those  attached  to  the  family  of 
Saul.  As  this  claim  was  doubtless  support- 
ed by  Abnor,  it  was  granted ;  and  having 
obtained  an  order  to  demand  her  from  her 
present  husband,  that  personage  himself  un- 
dertook to  escort  her  to  David,  From  this 
transaction  it  would  seem  that  the  war  bad 
latterly  been  allowed  to  die  away,  although 
without  any  concession  or  treaty  having  bean 
made  on  either  ade.  That  he  was  escorting 
the  daughter  of  Saul  to  David  proved  to 
Abner  a  favorable  opportunity,  on  his  way, 
of  expltuning  his  pi'esent  sentiments  to  the 
elders  of  the  tribes  through  which  he  passed ; 
especially  to  those  of  Benjamin,  whieh  was 
naturally  the  most  attached  to  the  house  of 
Saul,  while  his  own  influence  in  it  was  the 
greatest  He  dwelt  strongly  on  the  public 
benefits  which  might  be  expected  fn 
government  of  one  who  had  been  e 
nominated  by  Jehovah  to  the  kingdi 
such  a  prraentation,  connug  from 
quarter,  coupled  with  the  fcvorable 
sitiona  toward  David  which  had  grown  up 
during  his  reign  in  Hebron,  was  attended 
with  such  effect,  that  Abner  was  authorized 


to  make  overtures  to  him  in  behalf  of  the 
tribes  which  had  hitherto  adhered  to  the 
house  of  Saul. 

Abner  was  received  with  great  dlstinotion 
and  royally  feasted  by  David  ;  and  after  the 
business  on  which  he  really  came  had  been 
settled  to  his  satisfection,  he  departed  with 
tho  intention  of  indudug  the  tribes  to  concur 
in  giving  David  a  public  invitation  to  take 
the  oi'owu  of  Israel. 

Joab  had  been  absent  fiom  Hebron  during 
this  visit  of  Abnor;  b"t  he  returned  imme- 
diately after  Abner  had  dep  -t  d  an  1  w  s 
deeply  displeased  when  he  le  r  ed  w!  11 
occurred.  Through  ti  e  energy  of  bis  c5  ar 
acter,  his  abilities  and  expe  e  ce  a  tl  e 
affiurs  of  peace  und  war  h  s  nfi  nee  and 
popularity  with  the  ar  ay  wl  ch  was  der 
his  command,  and  his  uni[  nod  devot  on 

to  the  intoreste  of  David  th  s  man  had  ^  e  it 
authority  with  the  king  H  s  stand  g  i 
deed,  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah  had  uch 
resemblance  to  that  of  Ai  er  n  the  o  hor 
kingdom ;  nor  were  thei  ha  ac  e  ■s  al  ogether 
unlike.  In  the  points  of  d  ft  ence  tl  e  ad 
vantage  was  on  the  side  of  Ab  e  for  h  s 
espeiience  in  militai-y  and  public  affaira  waa 
larger,  from  which,  together  with  his  near 
lonship  to  Saul  and  his  son,  and  the 
high  stations  he  had  occupied  under  them, 
his  influence  with  tho  people  was  fiir  greater 
than  that  which  Joab  or  any  other  man  in 
Israel  could  protend  to;  and  hence  hisgi^eat- 
er  power  at  this  time  of  rendering  essential 
services  to  the  king  of  Judah.  Abner  and 
Joab  also  servefl  very  different  ujasters  ;  and 
Lhus  it  happened  that  while  Abner  was,  in 
the  public  eye,  the  gi-eotest  roan  in  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  Joab  was  in  that  of  Judah 
only  the  greatest  man  next  to  David,  Upon 
the  whole,  Abner  was  tho  only  man  in  the 
countiy  of  whom  Joab  had  cause  to  be  afraid, 
and  by  whom  it  was  likely  that  his  own  in- 
fluence would  be  superseded  in  case  the  two 
kingdoms  were  united  through  his  instrumen- 
tality. It  was  probably  more  from  such  con- 
siderations than  any  other  that  his  displeasure 
at  the  intei-course  between  David  and  Abner 
arose.  He  went  instantly  to  the  king,  and 
repixached  him  fbe  allowing  himself  to  be 
imposed  upon  by  the  able  uncle  of  Ishboshoth, 
declaring  his  beUef  that  the  true  object  of  his 
visit  was  to  obtain  such  information  concern- 
ing his  state  and  resources  as  he  might  after- 
ward employ  against  him.  He  then  went 
out  and  sent  a  messenger  afler  Abner  to  call 
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him  back  in  the  name  of  the  king.  As  he 
returned,  Joab  took  care  to  meet  him  near 
the  gate,  and  drew  him  aside  as  if  to  speak 
to  Ihui  privately,  and  while  he  was  entirely 
unguarded  and  unsuspicious,  gave  kmi  a 
treacherous  stab,  of  which  he  instantly 
died.  The  histoiy  deseiibes  this  as  an 
act  of  blood-revenge  for  tlie  death  of  bis 
brother  Asahel  by  the  hancl  of  Abner  ;  and 
while  allowing  him  the  fall  benefit  of  this 
motive,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  envy  and 
„  jealousy  shaipened  not  the  dagger  of  the 
avenger:  It  must  he  conceded,  neverthe- 
less, that  the  existence  of  a  blood-feud  be- 
tween thera  extenuated  if  it  did  not  justify 
the  act  of  Joab  in  the  eyes  of  all  Israel-  It 
was,  in  feet,  according  to  the  strict  ideas  of 
that  barbarous  institution,  the  imperative 
duty  of  Joah  to  shed  the  blood  of  Abner, 
who  had  slain  his  brother;  and  tliat  Abner 
himself  knew  that  the  death  of  Assbel  would 
he  attended  with  this  result,  is  evinced  by  his 
anxiety  to  avoid  the  fatal  necessity  of  slaying 
his  pursuer ;  for  if  the  man-slayer  is  known, 
the  avenger  is  not  bound  to  make  any  dis- 
tinction as  to  the  oiroumstances  under  which 
his  relative  is  slain ;  and  at  the  present  day, 
the  one  who  slays  another  in  battle  is  pui- 
sued  by  the  avenger  equally  with  the  mur- 
derer. The  extent  to,  which  the  law  of 
Sloses  had  interfoi'ed  with  ihis  custom  only 
provided  for  the  safety  of  the  man^layer 
whila  in  a  city  of  refuge.  Hebron  was  a 
city  of  refuge  ;  and  if  Juab  hud  slain  Abner 
within  that  city,  the  law  would  have  allowed 
Dj.vid  to  treat  him  as  a  murdovor.  This 
Joab  know ;  and  hence  his  meeting  Abner 
at  the  g«te,  and  drawing  him  aside  before  tie 
entered  the  city.  These  details  we  judge 
necessary,  to  show  that  those  who  most  suf- 
fered from  tlie  death  of  Abner,  and  abhoired 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  infiioted,  knew 
that  his  ofifeace  was  not  punishable  by  the 
king  or  by  the  law ;  and  hence  that  it  was  not 
merely  the  rank  and  influence  of  Joah  which 
prevented  David  fiom  calling  him  to  account 
for  this  barbarous  deed.  Perhaps  he  could 
not  have  punished  Joab  in  any  case  ;  bat  it 
is  important  to  know,  that  in  the  present  case 
the  law,  custom,  and  public  opinion,  did  not 
require  or  permit  him  to  do  so. 

The  resentment  of  David  was  nevertheless 
very  great.  Like  other  Eastern  sovereigns, 
he  must  have  been  imprese«d  with  the  evils 
of  this  custom  of  blocd-revenge,  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  interfered  wi3i  good  gov- 


ernment ;  nor  was  he  insensible  to  the  in'sult 
offered  to  himself,  in  the  present  and  other 


instances,  by 


■the 


3  of  Zeruiah."  Joab 


and  Ahishai,  and  the  high  hand  with  which 
they  wrought  their  own  will.  "I  am  this 
day  weak,"  he  said,  "though  an  aoointod 
king;  and  these  men,  the  son'?  of  Zoiwah, 
are  too  stubborn  for  me.  Jehovah  will 
reward  the  evil-doer  accoi-ding  to  his  evil 
deeds."  As  it  was  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  him  that  he  should  be  clear  of  any 
suspiciou  of  having  had  any  part  in  the  death 
of  Abner,  he  publicly,  "  before  Jehovah," 
declared  himself  guiltless  of  the  blood  which 
had  been  shed,  and  invoked  the  full  bnrden 
of  that  blood  on  Joah  and  on  his  house. 
He  ordered  a  [  ubl  e  act  of  sole  n  o  i  g 
in  which  ho  h  mnelf  took  a  p  -on  ne  t  [  art 
and  at  the  fiineral  1  e  followed  tl  e  bo  )y  as 
chief  mo  I  ne  to  tie  g  ave  who  e  he  stool 
weeping,  an  1  wl  ere  he  Ian  ented  n  ele^  ac 
verse,  ove  then  n  eanl  tlegieatman  vho 
had  that  lay  f  lie     n  I    ael 

This  conduct  of  Divid  ton  led  stll  further 
to  satisfy  an  1  cone  hate  the  tnlesatta  lei  to 
the  house  of  Sa  1  and  1  y  then  the  u  I  r 
of  Abner  was  never  impafod  to  h  m  Inleed 
the  event  mn..t  at  (J  o  tune  ha  e  soemel  to 
himself  anl  otl  e  s  any  th  ng  b  t  ad  anta 
geous  foi  hia  cans"  But  vre  who  1  a  e  his 
whole  h  story  be  ore  ui  can  see  that  the 
manner  in  vhol  ho  Tilt  mately  lecnme  k  no- 
over  all  Irael  ly  tie  fi  o  nd  unwil  tel 
choice  of  tbo  t  hes  was  mo  1  o  o  al  i  an  I 
safe  to  h  m  and  more  he  o  n  ^  !  1 
appointment  than  the  same  re  It  1  1 
about  thio  gl  tl  0  exerf  ons  o  tl  n  vl  se 
conduct,  as  between  I>av:d  and  Ishboslioth, 
must  have  seemed  Tory  equivocal,  and  could, 
at  the  best,  have  been  hut  "  traitorously 
honest."  * 

When  Ishhoshetli  heard  of  Abnor's  death 
(without  being  awai-e  of  the  pbt  in  which  hi, 
was  engaged),  he  felt  that  the  right  arm  of 
his  kingdom's  sti'engdi  was  broken.  Gthera 
felt  this  also :  and  the  conviotion  that  the  son 
of  Saul  could  not  govern  the  troubled  king- 
dom without  Abner,  grew  stronger  eveiy  day 
among  the  tribes,  and  directed  their  eyes  to 
David  as  the  only  person  under  whom  they 
conld  espeet  to  realize  the  benefits  the  nation 
had  expected  to  enjoy  under  a  regal  govern- 
ment. This  feeling,  this  tendency  of  the 
nation  toward  David,  was  perceived,  even  in 


*  Bishop  Hall. 
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tie  court  of  Ishbosheth;  and  two  of  his 
officers,  brothers,  determined  to  anticipat< 
the  course  which  events  were  taking,  by  the 
aasaSBJuatJon  of  their  master,  expecting  by 
this  act  to  deserve  high  rewards  and  honors 
from  the  king  of  Jud^.  Accordingly,  they 
Htole  into  his  chamber,  while,  accoi-ding  to 
the  universal  custom  of  the  East,  he  3ept 
there  during  the  mid-day  heat.  They  pierced 
him  as  he  slept,  and  then  took  off  Ms  head, 
with  which  tSey  escaped  unperceived,  aa  at 
that  time  of  &e  day  most  of  the  people  were 
asleep.  The  murderers  sped  to  Hebron,  and 
laid  the  head  of  Saul's  son  at  the  feet  of 
David,  with  the  words,  "  Behold  the  head  of 
Isbbosheth,  the  son  of  Saul  thine  enemy,  who 
sought  thy  life.  Jehovah  hath  this  day 
avenged  my  lord  the  king  of  Saul  and  of  bis 
seed."  Astounding  to  them  was  the  answer 
—  "  As  Jehovah  llveth,  who  hath  redeemed 
my  soul  out  of  every  distress  !  if,  when  one 
told  me,  saying,  Behold,  Saul  is  dead,  think- 
ing that  he  brought  good  tidings,  I  took  hold 
of  him  and  slew  him  at  Ziklag,  when  be  es- 
peoted  that  I  should  have  given  bun  a  reward 
for  bis  tidingg ;  —  how  much  more  when 
wicked  men  have  slain  a  just  person  ir 
own  house,  upon  Ms  own  bed,  shaU  I  not 
reciuire  his  blood  from  your  hand,  and  destroy 
you  from  the  earth  ?  ' '  And  with  these  words 
he  oomraanded  his  attendants  to  remove  them 
to  an  ignominious  death.  Th.6  head  of 
bosheth  he  ordered  to  be  deposited  in 
sepulchre  of  Abner. 

The  kingdom  of  Israel  was  now  without 
even  the  appearance  of  a  head,  nor  was  there 
any  reraainmg  member  of  the  family  of  Saul 
whom  the  most  zealous  adherents  of  that  fallen 
house  could  dream  of  aupportiug  in  opposition 
to  David.  Saul  had  indeed  left  some  sons  by 
concubines,  but  they  were  living  in  obscurity, 
and  even  their  existence  was  scarcely  known 
to  the  people.  Jonathan  also  had  left  one  son, 
but  he  was  a  mere  boy  and  lame.  He  was 
five  years  old  when  ^ul  and  his  sons  per- 
ished in  the  battle  of  Gilboa,  and  he  became 
lame  from  a  fiill  which  he  received  when  his 
nui-se  fled  with  him,  as  soon  as  the  tidings 
of  that  overthrow  were  brought  to  the  bouse 
of  Saul  and  Jonathan.  His  name  was 
Mephibosheth. 

David  had  reigned  « 
in  Hebron,  when,  after 
and   Isbbosheth,    the    i 
seemed  to  devolve  upon  bim,  as  naturally 
by  an  act  of  succession.     It  '    ' 


m  years  and  a  half 

e  deaths  of  Abner 

L  of    all  Israel 


the  result  of  a  unanimous  decision  in  a  great 
oouneil  of  the  eleven  tribes,  that  those  tribes 
sent  an  embassy  fo  David  in  Hebron  to 
invite  him  to  assume  the  general  government 
of  the  nation.  This  they  did  on  the  grounds 
of,  1,  his  military  claim,  as  one  who  had  often 
led  them  to  victory  in  the  days  of  Saul ;  and, 
2,  of  his  theocratical  claim,  aa  one  who  had 


"Nii*i  ^oiia'iniii'  ""i^""'  mi'™%pH' hV *'  *'™ 
glle'a'sna  CK™-n«  tVnm  th.i  ooliia  thUty  of  JiidsBo  r 


been  expressly  nominated  by  God  to  govern 
Israel.  By  this  we  see  that  the  people  were 
on  this  occasion  careful  to  recognize  the 
theocraoy,  since  they  rested  their  preference 
of  him  on  his  having  been  nominated  to  the 
kingdom  by  Jehovah,  and  having  proved 
himself  worthy  of  it  during  the  reign  of 
Saul.  The  studious  avoidance  of  all  nolica 
of  the  seven  years  in  which  the  tribes  had 
been  separately  ruled  seems  to  intimafe  a 
desire  that  this  measure  should  be  foimaily 
regarded  as  following  the  death  of  Saul. 
David  intimated  his  readiness  to  receive  the 
honor  d^gned  for  him,  and  to  accede  to  the 
conditions  on  which  the  crown  was  to  be 
.  The  rulers  of  the  eleven  tribes,  there- 
fore, at  the  head  of  large  bodies  of  the  best 
trained  men  in  the  several  tribes,  described 
men  that  could  keep  rank,"  who  were 
m  to  represent  the  whole  of  their  several 
tribes  in  the  gi'eat  national  act  of  inaugura- 
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fion,  repaired  to  Hebron  to  make  David 
king.  The  number  amounted  to  not  less 
tLan  three  hundred  and  forty  thousand,  and 
the  enumeration  in  the  book  of  Chi'Onicles 
(1  OliTOn.  xii,  23,  ad  Jin. ~)  is  accompanied 
with  several  remai'ka,  which  the  scantiness 
of  our  informalaon  conoeming  the  distinctive 
character  of  the  tribes  makes  intei'estiDg.  It 
appears  that  many  members  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  had  adhered  to  the  house  of  Saul, 
and  abode  within  its  dominions ;  for,  on  the 
pi-osent  occasion,  six  thousand  eight  hnndred 
men  of  that  tribe,  armed  with  shield  and 
spear,  came  with  the  others  to  submit  to 
David.  There  were  seven  thousand  one 
hundred  Simeonites  of  valor.  The  Levites 
gent  fonr  thousand  six  hundred  ;  and  there 
were  thi'ee  thousand  seven  hundred  priests, 
headed  by  Jehoiada,  the  son  of  Beniuah ; 
besides  whom  eame  Zadok  at  the  head  of 
twenty-two  chiefs  of  his  father's  house.  This 
Zadok,  of  the  old  pontifioial  line  of  Eieazar, 
is  the  same  who  was  long  after  made  sole 
high-priest  by  Solomon,  to  the  final  exclu- 
sion of  the  house  of  Rli ;  but,  on  the  present 
occasion,  he  is  particularly  noticed  as  "  a 
young  man,  mighty  in  valor,"  which  shows 
—  as  indeed  appears  in  the  history  —  that 
the  pursuits  of  the  Levites,  and  even  of  tlie 
Aai'onifes,  were  not  exclusively  of  an 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  nature.  Prom  Ben- 
jamin came  three  thousand  men ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  this  ti'ibe  held  back,  still 
cherishing  a  lingering  and  futile  attachment 
to  the  house  of  Saul,  the  rule  of  which  had 
given  to  the  tiibe  a  flattering  pre-eminence, 
which  it  was  unwilling  to  relinquish.  The 
half-tribe  of  Manasseh  on  this  ade  the  Jor- 
dan sent  eighteen  thousand  men ;  and  the 
proud  tribe  of  Ephraim  testified  its  concur- 
rence by  sending  twenty-eight  thousand. 
Prom  Issachar  came  only  two  hundred  men  ; 
tut  these  were  the  chief  persons  in  the  tribe, 
the  whole  of  which  was  at  their  beck,  and 
would  have  been  in  attendance  if  required. 
To  them  is  given  the  marked  character  of 
biiing  men  of  political  prudence  and  sagacity, 
who  knew  better  than  most  n>en  how  Israel 
ought  to  act  under  the  present  and  other 
circumstances,  and  whose  support  was  there- 
fore of  great  value  to  David.  Prom  Zebu- 
lun  came  not  fewer  than  fifty  thousand  men, 
skilled  in  the  «so  of  all  warlike  weapons, 
and  "  not  double-hearted,"  with  respect  to 
the  object  for  which  they  came.  Naphtali 
furnished  one  thousand  captains,  and  with 


them  thirty-seven  thousand  men,  armed  with 
shield  and  spear.  Dan  supplied  twenty- 
eight  thousand  SIS  hundred  able  warriors, 
and  Asher  forty  thousand.  The  tribes 
beyond  Jordan,  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  half- 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  sent,  collectively,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  wai'like  men. 
One  obvious  remark,  arising  from  the  survey 
of  these  numbers,  b  the  comparative  large- 
ness of  the  proportions  furnished  by  flio 
remoter  tribes,  to  the  north  and  lieyond  Joi^ 
dan.  This  is,  perhaps,  eisplained  by  the 
absence  in  those  tribes  of  any  pretensions 
for  themselves,  and  of  any  strong  attach- 
ment for  the  house  of  Saul,  which  could 
interfere  with  the  heartiness  of  their  recog- 
nition of  the  claims  of  David;  together  with 
the  operation  of  the  principles  which  gives 
to  a  prophet  and  a  great  man  the  least  degree 
of  honor  in  and  near  his  own  home. 

With  this  vast  body,  the  flower  of  the 
Hebrew  nation,  and  representing  the  whole 
of  it,  "David  made  a  league  before  the 
Lord,"  which  can  be  construed  to  have  no 
other  meaning  than  that  which  has  already 
been  iiidioafed  in  Ihe  case  of  Saul,  that  he 
bound  himself  by  oath  to  observe  the  con- 
ditions on  which  he  received  the  sceptre, 
which  are  now  unknown.  He  was  then 
anointed  kin^,  and  received  the  homage  of 
his  new  subjects;  and  the  whole  was  ter- 
mmated  by  a  feast  to  all  the  multitude  as- 
sembled at  Hebren,  supplies  for  which  wore 
liberally  sent  in  by  all  the  neighboring 
tribes,  "an  asses,  on  camels,  on  mules,  and  on 
oxen,"  and  consisted  of  meat,  meal,  figs,  rais- 
ins, wine,  oil,  oxen,  and  sheep,  in  gi'eat  abun- 
Unoe        Foi  there  w)s  great  joy  in  Israul   ' 

1  he  fir't  net  of  Dai  id  s  reign  w  is  to 
undertake  the  reduction  of  the  fjrtrcsa  of 
Jebiis  on  Blount  Zion  which  had  rt-m  ined 
in  the  bands  of  the  natnes  eicr  iince  the 
days  of  Joshua  and  which  as  Jo-icpbus  le 
ports  *  had  been  from  its  situation  and  its 
fortifications  hitherto  deemed  impiegmble 
The  Jebu'^tes  therefore,  ndiculed  the  at 
tempt  and  appear  to  have  placed  the  lame 
and  the  blind  on  the  walls  in  deu-ion  as 
fully  sufiicient  to  keep  him  out  But  from 
the  lower  city  whnh  was  already  m  the 
possession  of  the  Isi-aelitei  theio  was  a 
gutter  or  suliwrineous  eommunitation, 
with  the  foitipss  by  which  David  intioluced 
a  pirt>  of  mon  and  took     the  stronghold  of 
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Zion."  In  the  operations  of  this  siege  such 
ahility  and  conduct  were  displayed  by  Joab, 
that  he  was  appointed  to  the  same  chief  com- 
mand of  the  armies  of  Israel  which  be  liad 
Sreviously  held  in  the  separate  kiugiom  of 
udah.  The  feet  that  Dayid's  rule  was  like- 
ly: under  all  oircumstanoea,  to  find  the  moat 
Bealous  supporters  in  hia  own  tribe  of  Judah, 

Erabahly  disincUned  him  to  remove  from  its 
orders ;  and  he  determined  to  make  his  new 
conquest  the  metropolis  of  hia  empire.  A 
more  centra]  situation,  witb  respect  to  all 
the  tribes,,  would  have  placed  him  in  the  hands 
of  the  Ephrainiites,  whose  cordiality  toward  a 
Judshite  king  might  well  be  suspected,  and 
in  whom  little  confidence  could  be  placed 
in  times  of  danger  and  difficulty,  oimilar 
considerations  have  dictated  the  choice  of  a 
veiy  inconveniently  situated  capital  to  the 
reigning  dynasty  of  Persia,  But  although 
better  sites  for  a  metropolitan  city  might  have 
been  found  in  the  largest  extent  of  Palestine, 
there  were  not  better  within  the  limits  to 
which,  for  the  reasons  indicated,  the  choice 
of  David  was  confined.  That  the  wto  is 
overlooked  from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  al- 
though a  great  disadvantage  in  the  eyes  of 
modern  military  engineers,  was  of  little  cou- 
seqiuence  under  the  ancient  systems  of  war- 
fare, and  could  not  countervail  the  peculiar 
advantages  which  it  offered  in  being  en- 
closed on  three  sides  by  a  natural  iosse  of 
ravines  and  deep  vaJIeys,  and  terminating  in 
an  eminence,  which,  while  atmng  in  its 
defences  from  without,  commanded  the  town 
within,  and  was  capable  of  being  strongly 
fortified.  The  united  influence  of  all  these 
conaderafions  appears  to  have  determined  the 
preference  of  David  for  a  site  which  was  open 
to  the  serious  objection,  among  others,  of 
being  so  remote  from  the  northern  tribes  as 
to  render  the  legal  obligation  of  resort  to  it 
three  times  every  year  a  more  burdensome 
matter  to  them  than  it  need  have  been  had  a 
more  central  situation  been  chosen. 

It  is  supposed  that  David  first  gave  the 
name  of  Jerusaiera  ("  the  possessbn  of 
peace")  to  the  dty;  but  this  is  not  quite 
certain.  On  Mount  Zion  he  fised  his  resi- 
dence, and  erected  a  palace  and  other  build- 
ings, and  it  was  on  this  account  called  "  the 
city  of  David,"  This  strong  part  of  the 
whole  metropolis  ever  after  remained  what 
may  be  called  the  royal  quarter  of  the  town, 


The  Philistines  had  good  reason  to  dread 
the  consequences  of  the  consolidation  of  all 
the  power  of  the  Hebrew  tiibea  in  hands  of 
such  tried  vigor  as  those  of  David,  and  they 
deemed  it  pradent  to  set  upon  him  before  ho 
had  duie  to  estaliUsh  hiraaelf  fiiiuly  in  hia 
kingdom.  Their  measures  were  so  well 
plamied,  and  so  secretly  executed,  that  they 
appeared  middenly,  in  great  force,  in,  the 
heart  of  Judsea,  and  took  the  king's  nntivo 
town,  of  Bethlehem  before  he  was  able  to 
make  any  resistance.  Indeed,  the  dangci'of 
his  position  was  so  urgent,  that  he  was 
'  "  ;ed  to  withdraw,  for  present  safety,  with 
i  attached  followers,  to  h's  old  retreat  in 
the  cave  of  Adullara.  It  was  hero  that  he 
lened  to  express  a  longing  desire  for  a 
drink  of  water  from  that  well  of  his  native 
town  at  which  the  thirst  of  his  younger  dnja 
had  often  been  assuaged.  Heaiing  this, 
three  of  bis  most  valiaut  and  devoted  men, 
Joab,  Jashobcam,  and  Bleazar,  secretly  de- 
parted, and,  breaking  tluough  the  host  of 
the  Philistines,  which  was  encamped  along 
the  valley  of  Bcphaim,  broun;ht  him  the 
precious  Suid  for  which  Ihcy  had  perilled 
theii-  lives.  But  when  tlie  Ym»  leceived  it 
he  would  not  diink,  but  pouied  jt  out  as  a 
libation  to  Jehovah. 

Soon  after  this,  David,  encouraged  by  » 
favomWe  auswei'  from  God,  fell  upon  the 
Philistines,  and  SO  eifectualiy  discomfited 
them  in  two  different  onaeta,  that  they  were 
never  after  able  to  make  head  against  him  or 
any  of  his  successors.  Thus  was  one  of  die 
most  uritating  thoiiifl  in  the  side  of  Israel 
most  effectually  removed. 

And  now,  when  David  had  a  respite  from 
war,  about  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,*  he 
thought  of  the  ark  of  Grod,  which  had  so 
long  remained  in  the  house  of  Abinadab,  at 
Kirjath-jearim,  and  contemplated  its  removal 
to  Jerusakm,  that  the  place  which  had  now 
become  the  capital  of  tie  human  kingdom, 
might  also  become  the  capital  of  the  invisi- 
ble King.  The  design  being  received  with 
approbation  by  the  eldei's  and  chiefs  of  Isi'ael 
whom  be  consulted,  the  king  j 
its  execution,  by  despatch' 
throughout  all  Israel,  to  summon  all  the 
priests  aad  Levltes,  and  to  invite  as  many  of 
the  people  as  were  so  disposed  to  attend  the 
solemnity.  He  also  prepared  a  fahemaete  t 
to  receive  the  ark  on  its  arrival.     Accord- 
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ingly,  at  the  appo'nted  time,  the  ark 
removed  from  tiio  house  of  Ahinailab,  upoa 
a  now  oart,  attencled  by  David  and  his  court, 
by  a  large  body  of  priests  and  Levites,  who 
sang  and  played  on  various  insfrun 
of  muMO,  and  by  a  numeroua  concouiB 
people  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  On 
tlio  iiTegalaiity  of  removing  it  on  a  cart,  we 
have  already  liad  occasion  to  remark.  This 
irregularity  gave  occasion  to  an  accident, 
attended  with  such  fatal  coHsecjuencBS  as 
threw  an  effectual  damp  upon  tlio  joy  of  the 
Bolemnity ;  for  tha  cart  being  at  one  plac 
much  shaken  by  the  oson,  the  cfEcious 
Uzzah,  the  son  or  grandson  of  Abinadab, 
was  struck  dead  upon  the  spot  for  putting 
forth  his  hand  to  stay  the  ark,  none  but  the 
priests  being  warranted  to  touch  it  u 
pain  of  death.  (Num.  iv.  15._)  This 
event  struck  David  and  the  pextple  with  such 
eonstomatioa,  that  the  intention  of  taking 
the  ai'k  to  Jerusalem  was  rehnqttiahed,  and 
it  was  left  in  the  liou'se  of  a  Levite  nained 
Ohed-edom,  near  which  the  circumatance 
occurred.  Bat  about  three  months  after, 
hearing  that  the  hlesaing  of  Jehovah  had 
very  evidently  rested  on  the  house  in  which 
the  ark  lay,  the  kmg  hastened  to  complete 
his  design.  He  perceived  thp  fonner  impro- 
prieties, and  diraetod  that  the  priests  should 
now  boar  the  ark  upon  their  shoulders  ;  and 
tha  whole  solemnity  waa  placed  under  tho 
direction  of  Cheuaniah,  tlio  ohiof  of  tha 
Loviles,  who  was  found  to  be  best  aoquainted. 
with  the  proper  observances.  This  was  a 
great  day  in  Israel.  Nothing  was  omitted 
by  which  the  occasion  could  be  honored.  In 
tha  preseiioe  of  that  sacred  symbol  of  tho 
Divine  King,  David  laid  aside  his  royal 
mantle,  and  appeai'ed  in  such  a  garb  a<j  tlie 
Levites  wore,  with  and  bofove  whom  he  wont, 
as  one  of  them  ;  and  as  thoy  sang  and  played 
the  triumphant  song  which  he  had  composed 
for  the  ocoaMon,  he  accompanied  them  with 
his  renowned  harp,  and  danced  to  tho  joyful 
sounds  it  gave  forth.  Michal,  the  daughter 
of  Saul,  beheld  this  from  a  window,  when 
the  procession  wa'^  approaoliing  its  destina- 
tion ;  and  she,  imbued  mth  some  of  the 
royal  notions  wluoh  had  been  fatal  to  her 
father  and  Ms  house,  despised  him  in  heart 
for  acting  so  iar  boneath  what  she  conceived 
to  be  the  dignity  of  the  king  of  Israel ,  and 

Hs  it  appears,  at  Glbcon;  why  DaMii  ercctcil  a 
new  tabernacle,  inswad  of  removing  the  former 
does  not  clearly  appear ;  but  it  is  j  robahle  tint 


when  he  came  home,  she  could  not  refrain 
from  allowing  vent  to  this  feeling.  Tho  reply 
of  David  was  spirited  and  proper,  declaring 
tliat  it  was  before  Jehovah,  the  tme  king  of 
Israel,  that  he  had  laid  aside  the  king,  and 
made  himself  one  with  tlie  people.  And  if 
this  woro  to  bo  vile,  as  she  doomed,  "  I  will 
yet  be  more  vile  than  thus,  and  will  be  base 

David  now  instituted  a  regular  and  orderly 
attendance  upon  tho  ark  and  its  tabernacle. 
But  tlie  regular  services  of  reiigicn  were  sliU 
performed  at  Gibeon,  where  tho  old  tabernacle 
and  altar  remained,  and  which  was  stiU  there- 
fore the  place  of  conconrae  to  the  nation  at 
their  great  festivals.  Here  the  priests  rendered 
their  services,  under  Zadok.  The  solemn 
removal  of  the  ark,  and  its  dignifiod  I'epose 
in  the  city  of  David,  were  well  caloulated  to 
make  an  impression  upon  the  multitudes  who 
were  present  on  that  occasion,  and  awaken 
their  slumbering  zeal  for  Jehovah.  These 
favorable  and  becoming  dispositions  the  king 
wished  to  confirm  and  strengthen,  and  for 
that  end  made  suitable  regulations  in  the 
services  of  tiia  priebts  and  Levitos,  and  tiiia 
especially  by  animating  and  instnictive 
psalms,  whbh  woro  composed  partly  by  him- 
self, and  partly  by  other  gifted  poisons.  They 
were  sung  not  only  by  the  Lev  tos  at  all  the 
saciifiees,  but  also  by  the  peoplo  while  on 

' '  way  to  the  national  altar,  to  attend  the 
a.     A  voi'j   |iii  1  miT  ciilii  I'  iun  of  these 

composition'!  Ill  |i       I  I    tiioiWOWJl 

day  in  the  1«  i  '         '  ',  li, is  in  all 

subsecinent  a^  i  L'hfication 

and  eorafoit  li  i  i         u    '   inLinkind. 

By  sueh  instiuctue  men-  LUsid,  Without 
coercive  raeasnrea,  brought  tiie  whole  nation 
to  forget  their  idols,  and  to  worship  Jehovah 
alone;  and  tins  also  theh  rehgion  became 
honorable,  even  in  the  eyes  of  foi-eigneis,  and 
iptable  to  many  of  them.  The  above  is 
the  first  occasion  on  which  Zadok  is  mentioned 
high-priest.  But  after  this,  thioughont  the 
reign  of  David,  he  and  Abiathar  bm  often 
named  separately  or  together,  as  both  beainng 
that  oharocter — a  singular  innovation,  results 
probably  from  oiroomstances  over  which 
the  king  had  littie  control.  It  seems  likely 
that  after  9aul  had  slain  the  priest  of  Itha- 
mjr's  line  at  Nob  he  restored  the  pontificate 
to  the  lineof  Bleazar,  in  tho  person  of  2adok; 
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while  David  and  his  people,  duriag  liis  wan- 
dering and  liis  reign  in  Judah,  iiaa  lieen  ac- 
customed to  look  to  Abiathar,  the  escaped 
son  of  Aliimelech,  as  the  high-priest ;  and 
that,  on  Ilia  aeoession  to  the  throae  of  Israel, 
he  found  the  people  so  accustomed  to  regai-d 
Zadolr  as  high-priest,  tiat  he  thought  it 
proper  and  piudent  to  recognize  him  in  that 
character,  without  depriving  Abiathar  of  the 
conaidei'atjon  he  had  previonsly  enjoyed.  If 
this  explanatioa  he  correct,  Zadok  would 
have  had  tliis  advantage  over  Abiathar,  that 
he  had  actually  discliarged  (he  i-egulai'  funo- 
tjons  of  the  high-priesthood  at  the  tabernacle, 
wliich  tlie  other  had  never  an  opportunity  of 
doing.  It  is  probably  on  this  account,  that 
wherever  the  two  names  occur  together,  that 
of  Zadok  is  placed  first. 

About  five  years  after  this,  and  the  fifteenth 
of  David's  reign,  when  the  king  had  finished 
and  inhabited  his  palace  of  cedar,  "  and  God 
had  given  him  rest  fi'om  his  onomies  roimd 
about,"  he  meditated  a  design  of  building  a 
temple  to  Jehovah,  in  place  of  the  tomporaiy 
tabeniacle  which  he  had  provided.  This 
design  he  mentioned  to  the  prophet  Nathan, 
to  whom  it  seemed  so  obviously  proper,  that 
he  gave  it  much  commendation  and  encour- 
agement. Bat  the  night  following,  a  mes- 
sage fiwm  (Jod  to  David  was  delivered  to 
him.  This  message  dechu^d  it  seemly  that 
the  temple  of  God  should  be  built  by  a  man 
of  peace ;  but  his  hfe  had  been  spent  in  wai'- 
£ire,  and  he  had  shed  much  blood.  He  was 
therefoi'e  directed  to  leave  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  plan  to  his  eon  and  successor, 
whose  reign  snouhi  be  one  of  peace.  Nevei'- 
theloss  it  was  well  for  David  that  this  inten- 
tion had  been  foimed ;  for  the  Lord,  to  testify 
his  approbation  of  this  and  other  evidences 
of  his  zeal,  and  of  his  attachment  to  the  pin- 
ciples  of  the  theocracy,  promised  to  make  his 
name  "as  great  as  tlie  names  of  the  gi'eat 
ones  who  ai'e  on  the  earth ;  "  and,  far  beyond 
this,  the  Lord  pomised  "to  build  kim  a 
house,"  by  establiahing  the  succession  in  his 
house,  and  by  grandng  to  his  posterity  an 
.  eternal  kingdom.  The  giatitude  with  which 
this  prom'tc  was  received  by  David  seems  to 
show  he  had  some  conception  of  its  estcnsivo 
import.  He  went,  and  seating  liiniself  most 
I'oveientlj  on  the  ground  before  the  ark, 
poured  forth  the  strong  espression  of  his 
giatitude. 

As  the  Israelites  were  always  victorious  in 
war  while  they  wore  faithful  to  then  God  and 


to  the  principles  of  the  theocracy,  so  now  the 
arms  of  David  prospered  in  whatever  direction 
they  were  turned.  Indeed,  it  is  scarcely  imtil 
that  the  national  character  of  the 
can  be  deemed  to  have  recovered 
wounds  which  it  had  received  in 
E^ypt;  and  we  find  among  thorn  little 
mditaiy  skill,  and  as  little  valor  or  fortitude. 
But  from  this  time  forward,  ti-aincd  to  war 
and  victoiy  by  David,  they  may  be  recognized 
as  a  tmly  coiu^geous  people,  posBcssirig 
among  (hem  aa  much  mihtajy  skill,  science, 
and  diseiphne,  as  any  otbei'  nation  of  the 
same  ituik  and  age  could  claun. 

The  neighbormg  and  rival  nations  had 
soon  cause  to  learn  that  a  new  king  reigned 
in  Israel.  The  time  was  come  for  the  old 
enemies,  who  had  so  often  inspiied  the 
Israelites  with  dread,  to  be  afraid  in  their 
turn ;  and  even  the  more  distant  foreign 
princes,  whose  assistance  they  procured,  had 
cause  to  repent  of  provoking  an  enemy 
more  puissant  than  tliemselves.  It  was 
now  the  turn  of  the  Philistines  to  receive 
the  yoke  to  which  they  had  accustomed 
Isi-ael.  Attacked  in  their  own  eounti'v, 
and  beaten  on  all  hands,  they  were  brought 
under  tribute  and  subjection.  The  Sloab- 
ites  were  more  heavily  dealt  with :  to 
secure  his  conquest,  David  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  act  with  a  severity  not  usual  with 
him ;  for  he  put  to  death  one  half  of  those  who 
were  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands :  and 
although  it  was  then,  or  had  been  not  long 
pi'eviously,  usual  for  the  nations  to  put  all 
tbe  aimed  men  to  death,  this  deed  stiikra 
ns  as  harsh,  fiom  comparison  with  the 
milder  general  character  of  David's  own 
warfere,  and  con  only  be  espkined  by  ref- 
erence to  some  peculiar  circnmstanees  with 
which  we  are  unacquainted. 

In  the  ancient  promises  to  the  Hehi'ews, 
the  limit  to  whicli,  in  their  palmy  state, 
their  victorious  aiins  should  ealend,  had 
been  as  clearly  defined  as  the  limit  of  tlieir 
own  proper  territory.  And  the  distinction 
here  meiSentally  mentioned,  between  the  hmit 
of  the  prober  country  diatined  for  tlieir  own 
ocoupatioii,  and  that  of  the  su^ecl  territory 
which  should  he  acquired,  is  of  consider- 
able impoitance,  and  should  not  Lo  ovoi'- 
looked  or  confounded  as  it  often  has  been. 
Tlie  Kmit  of  conquest  was  fully  reached  by 
David. 

Eastward  this  limit  was  to  extend  to  the 
Euphrates.     Of  the  kings  who  rclgtied  in 
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ta  es)       H      d  d  to  hia 

sfi  18  b  H      d      heir 

kgw  qhwh  of 

w     y  w        h     *»  d  David 

b  h       m     y  u  d        bjee         to  his 

Bcep  Th  se     w  rr        t!ie 

torn    m        h  to  h    E  phra- 

tea.     Joscpbufl  adducca  the  testimony  of  a 


native  historian,  Nicolaus  of 
eontir [nation  of  the  testimony  which  the 
Hebrew  writers  have  ieft.  From  this  it 
seems  that  the  kingdom,  of  which  Damascus 
was  the  capital,  l«id  grown  very  powerful 
under  this  Hadad,  who  might,  indeed,  be 
considered  as  its  actual  foundei' ;  but  afUr 
varions  engagements  with  King  David,  was 
finally  overthrown  in  a  great  battle  near 
the  Euphrates,  in  which  he 
worthy  of  his  high  name. 


self,  in  conformity  with  the  scriptural  ac- 
count, relates  that  after  David  had  reduced 
to  his  obedience  Damascus  and  all  Syria, 
having  strong  garrisons  in  every  place  whei'e 
they  seemed  necessary,  he  returned  in  tii- 
umph  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  consecrated 
to  God  the  golden  shields  which  had  been 
bonio  by  the  royal  guard  of  Hadailezev, 
from  whose  cities  he  also  brought  much 
spoil  of  brasa  for  the  service  of  the  future 

While  David  was  engaged  in  these  victo- 
nes,  the  southern  fi'ontier  of  his  conquests  was, 
according  to  ancient  promises,  extended  south- 
ward to  the  Red  Sea.  Thb  was  the  work 
of  Joab'a  valiant  brother,  Abishai,  who  de- 
feated the  Edomites  in  "  the  Valley  of 
Salt,"  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
De  id  Sea,  and  then  carried  his  victorious 
aims  into  the  mountains,  the  enclosed  val- 
leys, and  the  rocky  wildernesses  of  Mount 
Seir,  leaving  garris'ina  to  secure  the  advan- 
tages he  bad  gained. 

David  was  loo  well  acquainted  with  the 
law  to  attempt  to  incorporate  any  of  these 
conquests  as  integral  parts  of  the  Hebrew 
territory.  He  appears  in  most  cases  to 
have  left  the  internal  government  of  the 
conquered  statos  in  the  hands  of  the  native 
princes,  who  were  requiied  to  render  an- 
nually a  certain  amount  of  tribute,  consisting, 
for  the  most  part,  of  such  articles  as  their 
country  afforded  in  the  most  abundance,  or 
which  they  had  the  best  means  of  procuring 
or  producing.  The  delivery  of  such  tribute 
from  subject  states,  under  the  name  of 
presents,  was  anciently,  as  it  is  now,  an 
occasion  of  great  pomp  and  ceremony, 
which,  on  another  occasion,  we  shall  more 
particularly  notice.  The  obedience  of  the 
more  distant  conquests  was  secured  by 
garrisons,  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
judged  necessary  in  those  nearer  countries 
which  the  mere  vicinity  of  the  conquering 
power  might  sufiicientiy  control. 

Thus  David  literally  became  a  "  king  of 
kings,"  and  his  feme  extended  into  far 
countries.  Some  states  which  had  lieen  at 
hostilities  with  the  states  conquered  by  him 
sent  splendid  embassies,  with  valuable 
gifts,  to  congratulate  hiin  on  his  successes. 
Among  these,  Toi,  the  king  of  Hamah,  upon 
the  Orontes,  who  had  btin  at  war  wi'h 
Hadadeaer,  is  particularly  mentioned.  He 
sent  his  own  son  Joram  "  to  salute  and 
bless"  King  David,  and  to  deliver  costly 
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gifts,  such  as  vessels  and  utenala  of  gold, 
eilver,  aad  fine  hvass.  AM  the  surplus 
wuulth  thus  acquired  from  tha  states  he  con- 
quered, or  fiom  those  which  sought  his 
i'riendship  and  alliance,  was  treasured  up  hy 
him  foi  the  gieat  work  wbich  he  had  so  muLh 
at  heart  and  which  hia  bon  waB  debtined  to 
execute 

Bat  of  all  DiTid's  foreign  alliances  the 
earliest  and  met  VJluaUe  wna  that  with 
Huim     lin      ot    1  u       This    had    teen 


formed  very  soon  after  David  had  taken 
Jerusalem  and  defeated  the  Pliilistiaes,  and 
seonis  to  have  been  anuglit  by  Hiiani ;  for 
it  will  be  remomberad  that  David  was 
famous  in  the  cloJ^eI7  neighboiing  slates 
before  he  bep.aiti  king ,  and  no  doubt  not 
only  hia  eminent  (ubhi,  qualities,  but  his 
remaikable  peifonal  lustoiy,  was  fnmiliar 
not  leas  to  the  Phcomcinns  than  to  the 
Phihstme^  And  although  an  enterprising 
eommeicnl  and  skilful  m  inufactunng  nation. 


.^P 


Eto  thoni,  would  he  di^poied  to  Inolt  down 
upon  a  people  so  in"erior  to  themselves  ai 
the  Hebicwa  ii  the  finer  and  larger  arts  of 
social  life,  militaiy  talents  and  success,  and 
such  heroie  qualities  as  the  character  of 
David  offered,  have  never  yet  failed  to  he 
appieeiated,  wherever  found.  Hiram 
"was  ever  a  lover  of  Da\'id,"  and  the 
offered  alliance  must  have  been  the  more 
gratifying  to  him  a=  it  ean  e  before  "  Divid 
acquired  a  name,  and  [before]  1  s  f  c 
went  out  into  all  lands  anl  the  Lord 
brought  the  fear  of  him  upon  all  at  ns 
This  alliance  was  one  of  i    tu  1  al  anfaj,e 


Tyre  pos.  eised  bet  a  narrow  s  r  p  of 
tern  ory  tl  e  p  o  In  e   f  wl    h  if  s 
cul  va  ed  would  have  be      ve  > 
to  the  supply  of  ts  tee    n     po 
numerous  fleets       E        b     Ic 
absorb  ng  devot  o     of  tl  e   P 
commerce  and  t!  o  arte  n-nde     1  tl 
to  the    slow  |n   uis  of  a"  c  1 
I  -od  ots  of  wh  el  they  could  so     i 
eas  ly    o!  a  n     hy    e\  ha  go    a^,; 
products  of  th   r  fore  gn    traiho 

11  To  then  therefo  e  tw  s  a 
V  luable  c  room  tan  e  tl  at  beh  nd 
a  con  1 7  u  the  han  Is  of  a  people 
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none  of  tbe  advantages  whith  were  so  much 
prized  by  themselves,  but  wlio  had  abun- 
dance of  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  cattle,  lo  bartei 
for  them.  An  alliaute  ueiuented  by  sacb 
reciprocal  hoiieiits,  and  tiiidisturbed  by  tei*- 
ritorial  deagns  or  jealousies,  was  likely  to 
be  permanent;  and  we  know  that  it  tended 
much  to  advanoe  the  Hebrews  in  the  arts 
wbiob  belong  to  civilized  life,  and  to  pfomote 
the  esttirnal  splendor  of  this  and  the  ensu- 
ing reign.  In  the  present  instance,  Hiram 
sappUud  the  arehiteets  and  meolianics,  as 
well  as  the  timber  (hewn  in  Leb&non), 
whereby  David  was  enabled  to  build  his 
palace  of  codar,  anJ  to  undertake  the  other 
works  which  united  the  upper  and  lowrir 
cities,  and  rendered  Jerusalem  a  strong  and 
comely  metropolis. 

la  the  midst  of  his  success  and  glory,  the 
memory  of  Jonathan  wqs  still  very  dear  to 
David.  He  caused  inejuiry  to  he  made 
whether  any  of  his  fiimily  remained,  "  to 
whom  he  might  show  kindness;"  he  then 
first  heard  of  his  I»inc  son  Mephibosheth, 
and  caused  him  to  be  conduoted  to  Jera- 
Baleni.  The  afflicted  young  man  was  re- 
ceived with  great  kindness  by  the  king; 
who  restored  to  him  the  lauils  which  had 
belonged  to  Saul  for  the  support  of  his 
household,  but  desired  that  he  would  him- 
self be  a  constant  gue.^t  at  the  royal  table, 
even  as  one  of  the  king's  own  sons.  This 
generous  treatment,  with  the  continued 
kindness  which  he  afterward  received,  won 
entirely  the  opim  heart  of  Jonathan's  son. 
He  became  strongly  attA>;hcd  to  the  person 
and  interests  of  David,  whose  higher 
qualities  he  regaided  with  admiration  aud 
reverence. 

It  was  probably  in  the  period  of  peace  and 
glory  which  followed  the  victories  of  David 
over  all  the  enemies  of  Israel,  that  he  em- 
ployed himself  in  the  oi^nization  of  the 
government.  The  very  important  part  which 
he  took  in  ^ving  to  all  the  depailmenta  of  the 
government  the  ibrm  and  character  which  he 
de^d  it  to  bear  in  future  times,  has,  it  seems 
to  us,  been  rather  overlooked  and  under- 
valued. For,  in  truth,  David  was  the  real 
founder  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy;  and  in 
tliat  character  his  great  abilities  appear  not 
less  prominently  than  in  the  various  other 
endowments  by  which  he  was  so  eminently 
distingnished  from  the  ma^  of  mankind. 

During  the  days  of  his  adversity,  when 
'  '  y  Saul,  Da;dd  had  been  treated 


by  Nahash,  the  king  of  Ammon,  w'.th  some 
kindness,  of  which  be  eheiished  a  very  gi-a  d- 
ful  remembrance.  When,  therefore,  he  heanl 
of  Lis  deaUi,  he  sent  an  embassy  to  condole 
with  the  new  king,  Hanun,  npon  the  loss 
of  h'.s  father,  and  to  congratulate  him  upon 
his  peaceable  succession.  Bnl  this  prince 
was  led  bj  his  courtiers  to  regard  llie  auibas- 
sadors  as  spies,  and  daiml  to  give  them  such 
treatment  as  was  tlien,  and  would  be  at  tins 
day  in  the  East,  regarded  as  the  most  igno- 
minious which  any  men  could  receive.  He 
caused  their  beaiiis  to  be  sliaved,  and  their 
long  garment  to  be  eat  short  at  their  but^ 
tocks,  and  in  this  condition  sent  them  away. 
When  David  heard  of  this  grievous  insult  to 
him.  through  his  ambassadors,  he  was  filled 
witli  indignation.  He  sent  messengejij  to 
meet  these  personages,  and  to  relieve  them 
iroYa  the  neeussity  of  appaai'Ing  at  his  court 
in  their  present  degi'aded  condition,  by  di- 
recting them  to  remain  at  Jeiioho  until  the 
renewed  growth  of  tlieir  beards  might  enable 
them  to  appear  without  shame.  As  tlic  in- 
sult was  too  gross  to  be  allowed  to  pass  un- 
punished, David  oidered  Joab  to  march  with 
an  imposing  fores  against  the  Ammonites. 
Meanwhile  that  people  had  not  been  idle ; 
but,  fully  aware  of  the  probable  effect  of 
their  ungenerous  conduct,  and  not  confiding 
in  their   own  strength,  they  engaged  the 

of  Syiia  —  in  fact,  "  Aired"  thorn  as 
Hiei-eeniiries,  being  the  first  example  of  the 
kind  wliich  histoiy  offers.  The  force  tiius 
obtained  from'four  Syrian  princes  amounted 
to  thirty-three  thousand  men,  who  came  and 
encamped  before  Medeba  in  the  land  of 
Ammon.  The  force  of  the  Ammonites  them- 
selves marched  out  of  the  town  when  the 
army  of  Israel  appeared.  Joab  With  his 
usual  address  hastened  to  prevent  the  junc- 
tion of  the  two  armies,  and  himself  tuiiied 
agaiiBt  the  Syrians,  while  his  brother  Abishai 
kept  the  Ammonites  in  check.  The  Syrians 
were  speedily  put  to  flight  by  Joab ;  and 
when  the  Ammonites  saw  this,  they  also  fled 
before  Abishai,  and  hastened  into  the  city. 

In  a  second  campaign,  David  himself 
marched  against  a  powerful  army,  composed 
not  only  of  the  Syrians,  but  of  Assyrians 
from  beyond  the  Euphrates,  whose  assistance 
had  been  proeumd  by  Hadadezer,  who  seems 
now  to  have  determined  on  a  last  and  grand 
effort  to  recover  and  secure  his  independence. 
This  formidable  army  was  under  the  command 
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of  Shobaeh,  the  general  of  Hiuladezer,  and 
were  encamped  at  Helam,  near  tbe  Eupb'ates, 
where  David  found  tbem.  In  the  ten'ihle 
battle  which  ensued,  the  laraehtes  were 
■victorious;  and  that  day  they  destroyed  700 
chariots,  7,000  horees,  and  40,000'foot,  heing 
about  half  &e  foree  which,  the  Syaiaus  on 
both  sides  the  river  had  been  able  to  bring 
into  the  field.  By  tbis  deciave  victory  the 
Syrian  nations  were  completely 


the  AmmoniteB  were  henceforth  left  to  their 
own  resovu-ces. 

The  next  campaign  against  that  nation 
David  left  to  the  conduct  of  Joab,  remaining 
himself  at  Jerusalem.  Joab  maiehed  into 
the  land  of  Ammon,  and,  after  ravaging  the 
country,  laid  siege  to  the  metropohbm  eity 
of  Eabbah,  or  Rabbath-Anunon,*  which  for 
some  time  held  out  against  htm. 

There  was  little  in  this  war-   ' 


origiaal  ni 


wTiioli  it  took  from  Ptolemy  Philailelplms,  by 
whom  it  was  rebuilt.  Thnt  any  portions  of  the 
ruins  are  of  earlier  date  than  this  rebuilding  by 
him,  it  would  be  nbsucd  to  expect ;  and  most  of 
them  are  obvionsly  of  later  dale,  and  may,  Ibr  tho 
most  ]iart,  be  refiirred  to  the  period  of  tJie  Roman 
domination  in  Sjiia.  The  present  natives  of  the 
country  now  linow  nothing  of  the  name  of  Phila- 
di^luhia,  hnt  give  10  the  site  its  original  name 
of  Ammon. 

The  very  precise  manner  in  which  tbe  proph- 
ecies Bpplieable  to  the  city  have  been  fulfilled 
gives  to  the  place  mora  interest  than  it  conld  hie- 


Bvailable  for  onr  pnrposes  is  that  which  Lord 
Lindsay  has  piven.  la  tranBcribing  it,  however, 
we  omit  the  accoaat  of  the  ruins,  which,  although 


"  The  scenery  waxed  dresricr  and  drearier,  as, 
at  ten  hours  and  a  luiif  from  Jerash,  wo  dcscondcil 
a  precipitous  stony  Blope  into  the  valley  of  Ammon, 
and  crossed  a  heautitnl  stream  enlled  Moiet  Am- 
mon. It  has  its  source  in  a  pond  n  few  hundred 
paces  from  the  south-west  end  of  tha  town,  and, 
after  passing  under  ground  several  times,  empties 
itself  inlo  the  Zorka  (Jabbok),  The  valley  is 
bordered  at  intervals  by  strips  of  stunted  grass, 
often  interrupted;  no  oleanders  cheered  the  ctb 
with  thHif  rich  bloaaoma ;  the  hills  on  both  sides 
were  rocky  and  bare,  and  pierced  with  excavations 
and  natural  caves.  Here,  at  a  turning  in  the  nar- 
row valley,  commence  the  antiquities  of  Amraoo. 
It  was  situated  on  both  sides  the  stream.    The 
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much  anxiety  in  the  kin^,  who  remained 
quiet  at  Jerusalem,  where,  in  an  evil  and  un- 
gnarded  hour,  his  inordinate  desires  brought 
him  very  low,  and  entailed  much  anguish 
and  sorrow  on  his  future  reigu. 

One  afternoon  the  king  arose  from  his 
mid-day  sleep,  and  walked  on  the  terraced 
roof  of  his  palace,  from  the  commanding 
height  of  which  he  unhappily  caught  a  view 
of  a  woman  bathing.  This  was  the  beautiful 
Bathsheba,  the  wife  of  Uriah  the  Hittite, 
who  waa  tlien  serving  under  Joab  at  the 
siege  of  Rabbah,  The  king  sent  for  her, 
and  she  became  with  child  by  him.  Afflict- 
ed at  this  event,  which  was  so  calculated,  by 
betraying  the  adult«roas  connection,  to  bring 
upon  the  woman  the  ignominioua  death 
which  the  law  demanded,  if  the  husband 
should  think  proper  to  demand  her  punisli- 
ment,  David  sent  to  desire  Joab  to  send  him 
to  Jerusalem,  as  if  with  news  of  the  wai', 
hoping  that  his  presence  aboat  this  time 
wouid  screen,  or  at  least  render  doubtful, 
lie  effects  of  his  own  crime.  But  Uriah, 
either,  as  he  professed,  thinking  the  gratiH- 
cations  of  home  inconsistent  with  the  obliga- 
tions of  his  military  service,  or  suspecting 
the  fidelity  of  his  wife,  avoided  her  dur  ng 
his  stay,  and  remained  publicly  amo  g  the 
king's   attendants.       Disappointed    in    th  e 


dreariness  of  >Cs  present  aspect  is  q  te  desc  1 
able.  It  looks  like  the  nbuile  of  death  Tl  e 
valley  stinks  with  (load  camola.  One  of  tl  era 
was  rotting  in  the  stream,  and,  althongh  we  saw 
none  among-  tlie  rnins,  they  were  abdolulely  coir- 
ered  in  everf  direction  with  their  dung.  That 
morning's  ndo  would  have  eonvinced  a  sceptic. 
How  runs  the  pmpticcy  1  '  I  will  make  Rabl>ah 
s  Btalile  tor  camelfl,  and  the  Ammonites  for  Socks; 
and  re  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  I ' 

"  Nothing  but  the  cioaking  of  frogs  and  screams 
of  wild  birds  broke  the  silence,  as  we  advanced  up 
tliis  valley  of  desolation.  Passing  on  the  left  an 
unopened  lomb  (for  the  singularitj  in  these  re- 
^oQS  is  where  the  tomb  has  not  been  violated),  sev- 
eral broken  sarcophagi,  and  an  aqueduct,  in  one 
spot  fnl)  of  human  skulls,  a  bridge  on  the  right,  a 
ruin  on  the  left,  apparently  the  sonthem  gate  of 
the  town,  a  high  wall  and  lofty  terrace,  with  one 
pillar  still  standing,  the  reniiuns  probably  of  a  por- 
tico, we  halted  under  the  square  building  supposed 
by  SeeKen  to  hare  been  a  mausoleum,  and,  after 
a  hasty  glance  at  it,  hurried  up  the  glen  in  search 
of  the  principal  rnins,  which  we  foand  much  more 
extetisive  and  interesting  than  we  expected,  not 
certainly  in  such  good  preservation  as  those  of 
Jerash,  but  designed  on  a  much  grander  scale. 
Storks  were  perched  in  every  direction  on  the  tops 
of  the  different  buildings;  others  soared  at  an 
'""mense  height  above  ns. 

"  Aramon  is  now  qnite  deiserted,  except  by  the 


device  by  the  proud  honor  or  caution  of 
Uriah,  the  king  concluded  that  the  life  of 
Bathsheba  and  his  own  ehamoter  could  only 
be  secured  by  his  death.  This  therefore  he 
contrived,  in  concert  with  the  unprincipled 
Joab,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  nim 
perish  by  the  swoi-d  of  the  Ammonites, 
although  this  could  not  be  effected  without 
involving  several  other  men  in  the  elaughter. 
David  concluded  his  complicated  crime  by 
sendmw  back  to  Joab,  through  tlie  measeo- 
gers  who  brought  tliis  intelligence,  a  hypo- 
cridcal  message  of  condolence:  "Let  not 
this  trouble  thee, /or  the  sword  devoureth 
one  as  well  as  another."  And  then,  to  fill 
up  the  measure  of  his  successful  guilt,  he 
openly  took  Bathsheba  to  wife,  after  the 
days  of  her  mourning  were  expired ;  and  she 
bore  him  a  son.* 

But  the  deed  which  David  had  done  with 
so  much  privacy,  thinking  to  escape  human 
detection,  "  displeased  Jehovah  ;  and  he 
sent  Nathan  the  prophet  to  reprove  him." 
This  he  did  with  much  tact,  in  a  well-known 
and  beauljfnt  tale  of  oppre^ision  and  distress, 
so  framed  that  the  king  did  not  at  the  first 
perceive  its  application  to  himself,  and  which 
worked  so  powerfully  upon  his  feelings  that 
hia  anger  waa  kindled  against  the  man  "  who 
h  d  no  pity,"  and  he  declared  not  oa!y  that 


Bedonins  who  water  their  flocks  at  Its  little  river. 
Vi  B  met  sheep  and  goats  by  thonsands,  and  cam- 
els by  hundreils,  coming  down  lo  drink,  all  In 
beautiful  condition.  How  —  let  me  ngain  cite  the 
prophecy  —  how  runs  it?  'Ammon  shall  be  a, 
desolation!  —  Kabbah  of  tbe  Ammonites  .  .  . 
shall  be  a  desolate  heap  I  —  I  will  make  liabbah  a 
stable  Ibr  camels,  and  the  Ammonites  a  couching 
place  for  flocks ;  and  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the 

*  The  gronn  of  incidents  noticed  in  this  part 
of  the  sacred  narrative  contains  the  tragedy  of 
David's  life,  which  grew  in  all  its  parts  out  of  the 
polygamy,  with  its  evil  cooseqnencefl,  into  which 
he  bad  plunged  on  becoming  king.  Underneath 
the  splendor  of  his  last  glorious  campaign  against 
the  Ammonites  was  a  dark  stoiy,  known  probnljly  . 
at  that  time  only  lo  a  very  few ;  the  donble  crime 
of  adultery  with  Bathsheba,  and  or  the  virtafU 
nionler  of  Uriiih.  The  crimes  are  undoubtedly 
those  of  a  common  Oriental  despot.  But  the 
rebnfce  of  Nathan ;  the  sudden  revival  of  the  king's 
conscience;  his  grief  for  the  sickness  of  the  child; 
the  gathering  of  his  uncles  and  elder  brotliers 
around  him ;  his  retnrn  of  hope  and  peace;  are 
characteristic  of  David,  and  of  David  onlv.  But 
the  clouds  fWim  this  time  j;athered  over  David's 
fortunes,  and  henceforward  "  the  sword  never 
departed  from  his  house"  (2  Sam.  xil.  10).— 
Bible  Dictimaey.  A.  B. 
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he  should,  as  tlie  kw  required,  make  a  four- 
fold restitution,  but,  with  a  severity  beyond 
the  law  of  the  case,  pronounced  a  sentence 
of  death  upon  hiin.  Instantly  the  prophet 
reloitcd,  "  Thou  art  the  liian  !  "  In  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  he  authoritatively  up- 
braided him  with  hia  ingratitude  and  trans- 
gression, and  threatened  him  that  the  sword 
whieli  he  had  privily  empioyed  to  cut  of. 
Uriah  should  never  depail  from  his  owi: 
house,  and  that  hia  own  wives  should  he 
pubJicly  dishonored  hy  hia  neighbor.    2  Sam. 

lii.  1-11. 

Convicted  and  confounded,  David  instants 
\y  confessed  his  guilt  —  "I  have 
against  Jeuovah  I  "  and  for  this 
humiliation,  without,  attempting  to  dissemble 
or  cloak  his  guilt,  the  Lord  waa  pleased  t 
remit  the  sentence  of  death  which  he  had  pn 
noauced  on  hiuiself,  and  to  transfer  it  to  tli 
fruit  of  hia  crime.  The  child  died ;  and  the 
Eahbina  remark  that  three  more  of  David' 
Bona  were  cut  off  by  "violent  deaths,  thus 
completing  as  it  were  the  fourfidd  retaliation 
for  the  murder  of  Uiiali,  which  he  bad  him- 
self denounced. 

The  fell  of  David  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
structive and  alai-ming  recorfled  in  that  inont 
faithful  aod  impartial  of  all  histories,  the 
Holy  Uil>le;  And  the  transgression  of  one 
idle  and  ungu-.inled  moment  piereed  hiin 
through  with  niNuy  sonows  and  imhitteied 
the  remahider  of  his  life,  and  gave  oeoasiou 
for  the  onamiea  of  the  Lord  to  blaspheme  on 
account  of  this  crying  offence  of  "  the  man 
ailer  God's  own  heai-t."  Wlien  he  only  cut 
off  the  skirt  of  Saul's  robe,  his  heart  smote 
Mm  for  the  indio;nity  thas  offered  to  his 
master ;  but  when  Tie  trGacherou.sly  cut  off  a 
faithflil  and  gallant  soldier,  who  was  fighting 
his  battles,  after  having  defiled  hia  bed,  his 
heai-t  smote  him  not  —  at  least  we  read  not 
of  any  compunction  or  remoi'se  of  conscience 
till  Nathan  was  sent  to  reprove  him.  Then, 
indeed,  his  30™)*?  was  extreme ;  and  his 
Psalms,  composed  on  this  occasion,  express 
in  the  mo^  pathetic  strains  the  angui.'h  of 
a  wounded  spirit,  and  the  bitterness  of  his 

Senitence.  (See  Ps.  xxxi.,  li.,  ciii.) 
till  the  iTsing  again  of  David  holds  forth  no 
encouragement  to  mnners  who  may  wish  to 
ahelter  themselves  under  his  example,  or 
flatter  themselves  with  the  hope  of  obtaining 
his  forgiveness ;  for  though  his  life  was 
spared,  yet  God  inflicted  upon  him  those 
temporal  punishments  which  the  prophet  bad 


denounced.    The  remainder  of  hia  days  wera 
as  disastroua   as   the   beginning   had    been 

These  thinga  happened  about  the  eigh- 
teenth year  of  David  s  reign,  and  the  fbity- 
eighth  of  his  age. 

Soon  after  this,  Joab  ilw  ys  zealru'itor 
the  honor  and  credit  of  h 


not  himself  an  unambitious  man,  sent  to 
acquaint  Djvid  that  he  had  taken  the  royal 
quaitei  of  the  city  of  Kabbah  and  as  this 
contained  the  souices  fiora  whith  the  rest 


supplied  with  water  it  was  not  possibk 

it  could    much  longer  hold  out.     He 

therefore  desired  that  the  king  would  come 

with  a  suitable  re-uiforcement  and  carry  the 
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town,  that  his  might  he  the  .jlorv  of  bnn; 
ing  the  war  to  a.  conclusion  David  dil  si 
Tho  spoil  taken  iu  this  metropol^a 
meffse ;  and  among  it  wis  the  ciown 
king,  of  gold  sot  round  with  jewels  and 
worth  a  ^ent  of  gold  which  may  be  reolc 
oned  at  nearly  thirty  thiasand  dolhrs 
This  was  "set  upon  Davids  heal,  '  but 
whether  as  appropriating  it  to  liia  own  future 
tse  as  king  of  Israel,  or  as  the  act  of  a  con- 
queror to  denote  tliQ  transferrenoe  to  h 
of  that  sovereignty  over  Aimnon  which  the 
native  prineea  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  is  not 
quite  evident.  It  is  certain  tliat  such  of  this 
cruel  and  arrogant  people  as  were  taken  in 
Eabhah  were  treated  with  unusual  severity 
—  not,  indeed,  by  tbeir  being  put  to  tortur- 
ing deaths,  as  the  ambiguous  tenna  of  the 
tost  have  suggested,  but  by  their  being 
reduced  to  personal  servitude,  and  devoted  to 
the  most  laborious  employments  which  exist- 
ed among  the  Hebrews,  being  such  as  those 
of  sawing  and  cleavinE;  wood,  of  harrowing 
ihe  ground,  and  of  Liboiing  ia  the  briok- 
fiiilds. 

This  was  prosperity ;  aa  was,  not  long 
aft«r,  the  birth  of  another  son  fiom  Bath- 
slieba.  This  son  was  Solomon,  who,  long 
before  his  birth,  and  long  before  hia  mother 
wa-f  known  to  'David,  had  been  pointed  out 
by  name  a&  "the   mm  of  peace, "  who  WJS 


to  Ruewed  liim  on  the  tlu( 

whom  Ins  dynasty  was  to  reign  in  Isnel 

Bat  the  commencement  of  the  cida 
threatened  upon  the  house  of  I>avid  was  not 
long  withheld.  Amnon,  the  eldest  of  his 
sons,  conceived  a  violent  passion  for  his 
half-sister,  Tamar.  the  full  sister  of  At>salom. 
By  a  feigned   sickness,   he    procured'  her 

Sresenee  in  liia  house,  and  delayed  not  to 
eolare  to  her  his  criminal  desires ;  and 
finding  that  he  could  not  persuade  her  to 
compliance,  he  by  force  effected  her  dishon- 
or. Then,  pasfiag  suddenly  from  a  crimi- 
nal excess  of  love  to  an  equal  excess  of 
hate,  he  expelled  her  ignominiously  from  his 
house.  TBni!ir,  in  her  grief,  rent  her  vir- 
ginal robe  and  threw  dust  upon  her  head, 
and  sought  the  asylum  of  her  brother  Absa- 
lom's house ;  for,  according  to  the  ideas  of 
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tlie  East,  the  son  of  the  same  mother  is, 
more  than  even  the  father,  the  proper  per- 
eon  to  protect  a  female  and  to  redreaa  her 
wrongs.  No  man  could  be  more  haughty 
and  iuiplaeable  than  Absalom ;  hut  he  was 
also  deeply  politic ;  and  while  he  received 
the  unhappy  Tamar  with  tenderness,  he  ile- 
Eired  her  to  conceal  her  grief,  seeing  that  a 
brother  was  the  cause  of  it,  and  to  spend 
ber  remaining  days  in  retirement  in  his 
house.  He  made  no  complaint  on  the  sub- 
ject, and,  young  as  he  was,  so  well  con- 
cealed bis  deep  resentment,  that  even  Amnon 
had  not  the  least  suspicion  of  it.  When  the 
news  of  this  vjllanous  fact  came  to  the  ears 
of  David,  it  troubled  him  greatly ;  but  being 
greatly  attached  to  Amnon,  aa  being  his 
eldest  son  and  probable  successor  on  the 
tbroDe,  he  neglected  to  ca!l  bim  to  account 
or  to  punish  him  for  his  transgres^on.  This, 
we  may  be  sure,  increased  the  resentment 
of  Absalom,  and  perhaps  laid  the  foundation 
of  bis  subsequent  aUenation  from,  and  dis- 
like to,  his  father. 

Absalom  waited  two  years  before  he  fonnd 
an  opportunity  of  giving  effect  to  his  long 
wid  deeply  cherished  purposes  of  vengeance. 
It  seems  that  David  allowed  separate  estab- 
lishmeDtB  to  bis  sons  very  oarly.  We  find 
before  that  both  Amnon  and  Absalom  had 
separate  houses,  and  now  we  learn  that 
Absalom  (and  doubtless  his  brothers)  had 
a  distinct  property  to  support  his  expenses. 
For  at  this  time  he  was  about  to  hold  a 
grand  sheep^hearing  feast  in  Baal-hazor,  to 
which  he  invited  the  king  and  aO  his  sons. 
As  Absalom  had  hoped,  David  declined,  on 
the  ground  of  the  expense  which  his  pres- 
ence would  occasion  to  his  son ;  but  all  the 
princes  went,  and  among  them,  and  the 
chief  of  them,  was  the  eldest,  Amnon.  Now 
Absalom  felt  that  the  day  of  his  vengeance 
was  come ;  and  while  he  received  his  com- 
pany with  distinction,  and  royally  entertained 
them,  he  gave  secret  orders  to  his  servanta 
to  fall  upon  Amnon,  and  slay  him,  even  at 
the  table,  on  a  given  signal  from  himself. 
This  was  done.  Amnon  was  slain  while  his 
heart  was  warm  with  wine;  on  which  the 
other  princes,  expecting  perhaps  the  same 
fate,  made  all  haste  to  get  to  their  mules, 
and  fled  to  Jerusalem.  Their  arrival  re- 
lieved the  king  from  the  horror  into  which 
he  had  boen  plunged  by  a  rumor  that  aU 
his  sons  had  been  slain ;  but  still  his  indig- 
nation and  grief  were  very  great. 


himself  fled  the  country,  and  found  refiige 
with  his  maternal  grandfather,  Talmai,  the 
king  of  Geshur,  with  whom  he  remained  for 
three  years. 

During  this  time,  the  grief  of  David  for 
the  murder  of  Amnon  was  gradually  as- 
suaged, and  his  heart  insensibly  turned  with 
kindness  toward  Absalom,  to  whom  he 
always  had  been  much  attached,  and  who 
was  now  his  eldest  son,  and  who  might  seem 
to  have  the  more  claim  on  bis  indulgence 
and  sympathy  on  account  of  his  esclnsion 
from  the  succession  to  the  throne,  to  which 
by  birth  he  deemed  himself  entitled.  Joab 
was  not  slow  to  perceive  the  turn  which  the 
king's  feelings  were  taking,  and  was  desir- 
ous of  brining  about  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween David  and  Absalom ;  but  not  daring 
to  speak  openly  to  the  king  himself,  in  the 
first  instance,  he  engaged  a  shrewd  woman 
of  Tekoah  to  come  before  the  king  with  a 
fictitious  tale  of  distress,  which,  as  in  the 
case  of  Nathan's  story,  might  be  made  in- 
structively applicable  to  the  circumstances. 
The  woman  played  her  part  to  admiration  j 
bat  when  she  began  to  make  ber  application, 
the  king  at  once  guessed  that  she  had  been 
prompted  by  Joab ;  and  this  being  admitted 
by  the  woman,  the  king  turned  to  that  per^ 
sonage,  who  was  present  all  the  time ;  and, 
glad  that  what  was  secretly  his  own  desire 
was  thas  made  to  appear  a  concession  to  the 
urgent  request  of  that  powerful  servant,  he 
said,  "Behold,  now,  I  grant  this  reijuest; 
go,  then,  and  bring  back  the  young  man 
Absalom."  Ho  accordingly  came  back  to 
Jerasalem ;  but  his  father  declined  to  see  him 
on  his  return ;  and  he  remained  two  years 
in  Jerusalem  without  appearing  before  the 
king. 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  Absalom  was 
again,  through  the  interference  of  Joab, 
admitted  to  the  presence  of  his  father,  who 
embraced  him  and  was  reconciled  to  him. 

It  would  seem  that  during  bissretirement 
Absalom  had  formed  those  designs,  for  the 
ultimate  eseeufiou  of  which  he  soon  after 
began  to  prepare  the  way  :  this  was  no  less 
than  to  deprive  his  fiither  of  his  crown.  Aa 
David  was  already  old,  Absalom  would 
probablyhave  been  content  to  await  his  death, 
but  for  poouhar  circumstances.  If  David 
properly  discharged  his  duty,  he  must  have 
led  his  sons  to  understand,  that  although  the 
succession  to  the  throne  had  been  assured 
to  his  family,  the  ordinary  rules  of  succession 
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were  not  to  be  considered  obligatory  or  bind- 
ing, inasmuch  as  the  Supreme  £.ing  posseesed 
and  would  exercise  the  light  of  appointing 
the  particular  person  who  might  be  accept- 
able to  him.  In  the  absence  of  anj  contrary 
intimation,  the  ordinary  rules  might  be 
observed ;  but,  according  to  the  principles 
of  the  theocratieal  government,  no  such  rules 
could  be  of  force  when  a  special  appointment 
intervened.  It  was  already  known  to  David, 
and  could  not  but  be  known  or  suspected  by 
Absalom,  that  not  only  he  but  some  other  of 
the  king's  sons  were  to  be  passed  over  by 
such  an  appointment,  in  fevor  of  Solomon, 
to  whom,  by  this  time,  the  king  probably 
began  to  pay  attention  as  his  successor.  The 
iact  that  even  the  ordinary  law  of  primogeni- 
ture, as  applied  to  the  government,  had  not 
yet  been  exemplified  among  the  Hebrews, 
must  have  tended  to  increase  Absalom's  un- 
certainty of  his  own  succession  to  his  father. 
Besides,  in  contending  for  the  crown  while 
his  father  lived,  he  had  but  one  competitor, 
and  that  one  fondly  attached  lo  hiin ;  wnereas, 
if  he  waited  until  his  father's  death,  he 
might  have  many  vigorous  competitors  in  his 
brothers.  These,  or  some .  of  them,  were 
probably  the  eonsideralions  in  which  the 
designs  of  Absalom  originated.  But  these 
designs  were  not  merely  culpable  as  against 
bis  own  father,  butaaanactofrel>el]ioo  against 
the  ordinations  of  the  theocracy,  dnco  they  in- 
volved an  attempt  to  appropriate  by  force  that 
which  God  had  otherwise  destinated,  or  which 
at  least  was  to  be  left  for  his  free  appointment. 
The  ultimate  success  of  Absalom  would, 
therefore,  have  utterly  subverted  the  theo- 
cmtical  principle  which  still  remained  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Hebrew  state. 

At  the  firat  view,  such 
against  such  a  man  as  David,  and  by 
son,  must  have  seemed  wild  and  hi 
But  in  the  contest  between  youth  and  .„_ 
between  novelty  and  habit — between  the 
dignity  and  authority  of  an  old  king,  and 
the  ease  and  freedom  of  one  who  has  only 
popularity  (o  seek,  the  advantages  are  not  all 
ia  favor  of  the  old  governor.  Besides,  it 
seems  that  there  was  much  latent  discontent 
among  the  people,  arising  in  a  considerable 
degree  from  that  very  confidence  in  the  jus- 
tice and  wisdom  of  the  king  by  which  his 
throne  ought  to  have  been  secured.     It  is 


the  duty  of  an  Oriental  king  to  administer 
justice  in  his  own  person,  and  that  duty  ia 
not  seldom  among  the  heaviest  of  those  which 
devolve  upon  him.  This  grew  in  time  to 
be  so  sensibly  felt,  that  ultimately  among  the 
Hebrews,  as  in  some  Oriental  and  more 
European  states,  the  king  only  undertook  to 
attend  to  appeals  from  the  ordinary  tribunals. 
But  under  the  former  state  of  things,  the 
people  will  rather  bring  their  causes  befbre  a 
just  and  popular  king  than  to  the  ordinary 
judges ;  and  he  in  consequence  ia  so  ovei^ 
whelmed  with  judicial  business,  that  there 
remain  only  two  alternatives —  eitber  tfl  g^ve 
up  all  his  time  to  these  matters,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  general  affairs  of  the  nation,  or 
else  to  risk  his  popularity  by  fixing  a  certain 
time  every  day  for  the  hearing  of  causes, 
whereby  some  of  the  suitors  must  often  wait 
many  days  before  their  causes  can  be  brought 
under  his  notice.  This  hinderanee  to  bring- 
ing a  case  immediately  before  the  king  is 
calculated  to  relieve  him  by  inducing  the 
people  to  resort  to  the  inferior  judges,  from 
whom  prompt  justice  might  be  obtained ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  calculated 
to  endanger  his  popularity  with  the  unthink- 
ing multitude,  who  deem  their  own  afiiurs  of 
the  highest  importance,  and  attribute  to  hia 
neglect  or  indolence  the  delay  and  difScultj 
which  they  experience.  David  made  choice 
of  the  latter  alteniative,  and  suffered  the 
inevitable  eonseciuencea. 

Absalom  was  not  slow  to  perceive  the 
advantage  this  was  (o  him,  or  to  neglect  the 
use  which  might  be  made  of  iL  He  had 
other  advantages :  he  was  an  exceedingly 
line  young  man,  admired  by  all  Israel  for 
his  beauty,  and  particularly  celebrated  for 
the  richness  and  luxuriance  of  his  hair.  This 
was  no  small  matter  among  a  people  so  open 
as  were  the  Hebrews  to  receive  impressions 
from  the  beauty,  or  tallness,  or  strength  of 
their  public  men.  It  was  also,  probably,  a 
great  advantage  t<i  Absalom,  as  agaiast 
David,  and  which  would  have  availed  him 
against  any  of  his  brothers,  had  any  of  them 
been  older  than  himself,  that  he  was  mater- 
nallydescendedfromarace  of  kings.  When, 
even  in  our  own  day,  wo  see  the  conventional 
rights  of  primogeniture  set  aside,  in  the  East, 
in  favor  of  the  son  of  a  nobly-descended 
mother,*  we  cannot  suppose  tbia  considera- 


*  In  Persia,  Abbas  Meerza,  the  father  of  the 
king,  was,  on  account  of  the  noble  descent  of  his 
'       d  by  his  tatlier  to  Bucceed  him 
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tion  without  weigtt  among  the  Israelites  in 
the  time  of  David. 

Soon  after  the  reconciliation  with  his  fether, 
Absalom  hegan  to  live  with  gieat  ostentation, 
taking  upon  him  much  more  state  than  his 
station  as  the  eldest  son  of  the  crown  required, 
and  more  prohahly  than  his  father  exhibited 
as  king.  He  had  chariots,  and  a  guard  of 
horscinon,  and  never  appeared  in  public  hut 
attended  hy  fifty  men.  This,  hy  contrast,  the 
more  enhanced  the  condescension  and  afia- 
bility  which  his  purposes  required  him  to 
exemplify.  It  was  his  wont  tfl  make  his  ap- 
peai-ance  very  early  in  the  morning,  in  the 
way  that  led  to  the  palace  gale ;  and  when 
any  man  who  had  a  lawsuit  came  to  the  king 
for  judgment,  Absalom  would  call  to  him 
and  inquire  with  much  apparent  interest  from 
Vhat  town  he  came,  and  the  nature  of  his 
suit  before  the  king ;  he  would  then  condole 
with  him  on  the  state  of  affairs  which  made 
it  so  diffiuult  to  obtain  redress  and  justice, 
and  would  wind  up  with  the  passionate  ex- 
clamation, "  Oh  that  /  were  made  judge  in 
the  land,  that  every  man  who  hath  any  suit 
or  cause  might  come  unto  me,  and  I  would 
do  him  justice  ! "  And  then  when  any 
man  passing  by  came  to  make  his  obeisance 
to  the  king's  son,  Absalom  would  put  forth 
his  arms,  and  take  hold  of  him,  and  embrace 
him  like  a  brother.  "  And  after  this  man- 
ner," says  the  narrative,  "  did  Absalom  to 
all  Israel  who  came  to  the  king  for  judgment : 
thus  Absalom  Hole  away  the  hearts  of  the 
men  of  Israel."  And  it  is  important  to 
note,  that  the  men  whose  hearts  he  thus 
"stole  away,"  were  inhabitants  of  all  the 
different  parts  of  the  land,  who  would  after- 
ward carry  to  their  several  homes  the  impres- 
sions they  had  received. 

At  last,  four  years  after  hia  reconciliation 
to  his  father,  Absalom  judged  his  plans  ripe 
for  eaecution ;  he  therefore  obtained  the 
king's  permissbn  to  go  to  Hebron,  under  the 
pretence  of  offering  there  a  sacrifice  which  he 
had  vowed  during  his  residence  at  Geshur. 
at  this  place  he  lad  appointed  the  chiefe  of 
his  party  to  meet  him,  while  others,  who  were 
dispersed  through  all  the  tribes,  were  ordered 
to  proclaim  him  king,  as  soon  as  they  heard 
thesignalgivenbythesoundofthetrumpet.  At 
his  arrival  in  Hebron,  he  sent  for  Ahithophel, 
who  readily  eaine ;  and  the  defection  of  that 
great  politician,  who  had  been  the  chief  of 
David's  counsellors,  and  whose  reputation 
wisdom  was  so  great  that  his  opinion  on  most 


subjects  was  respected  as  that  of  an  oracle, 
gave  much  strength  to  the  cause  of  Absalom, 
and  atD'acted  to  Hebron  numbers  of  influen- 
tial men  from  all  i^uajters  of  the  land. 

Alarmed  at  this  formidable  rebelhon  so 
close  to  him,  David  hastily  took  flight  with 
his  family  and  servants,  leaving  ten  of  his 
concubine-wives  in  charge  of  the  palace.  He 
ed  outside  the  town  to  survey  the  faith- 
ful few  who  were  prepared  to  follow  his 
fortunes.  Among  them  were  the  high-priests, 
Zudok  and  Abiathar,  witii  the  prie^  and 
Levites  bearing  the  ark.  These  David  directed 
to  return  with  the  ark  into  the  city :  "  If  I 
shall  find  fevor  in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah,  he 
will  bring  me  back,  and  show  me  both  it  and 
his  habitation.  But  if  he  thus  say,  '  I  have  no 
delight  in  thee,'  behold,  here  am  I,  let  him 
do  to  me  as  scemeth  good  unto  him."  From 
this  and  other  espressions,  amilarly  humbled 
and  resigned  to  the  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence, it  appears  that  he  recognized  in  this 
unnatural  conspiracy  against  him  a  portion  of 
the  judgments  which  the  prophet  had  been 
authorized  to  denounce  against  him  for  his 
iniquities  in  the  matter  of  Uriah  and  Bath- 
sheba.  David  also  jointed  out  to  the  high- 
priests  that  they  might  render  him  much 
service  by  remaining  in  the  city,  from  which 
they  might  secretly  transmit  intelligence  and 
advice  to  him  thiough  their  sons,  Ahimaaz 
and  Jonathan. 

The  whole  of  the  two  corps  of  body-guards 
(the  Cherethites  and  Peletbites),  as  well  as 
the  six  hundred  Gathites,  were  ready  to 
attend  the  king.  The  last-named  body 
appear  to  have  been  native  Philistines  of 
Gath,  whom  David  had  attached  to  his  service 
after  the  conquest  of  their  country,  and  who 
had  perhaps  become  proselytes. 

The  king  attempted  to  dissuade  Ittai,  their 
leader,  from  attending  him  with  his  men, 
apparently  feeling  that,  as  foreigners  and 
meroenaries,  they  might  be  rather  expected 
to  attach  themselves  to  the  riang  fortunes 
of  Absalom.  But  the  answer  of  Ittai  was 
■decisive:  "As  Jehovah  liveth,  and  as  my 
lord  the  king  livelh,  surely  In  what  place  my 
lord  shall  be,  whether  in  death  or  life,  thoio 
also  will  thy  seiTant  he." 

Having  taken  this  melancholy  review  of 
his  followers,  the  king  went  on,  "  by  the 
ascent  of  Moimt  Olivet,  and  wept  as  he 
went  up,  barefoot,  and  with  his  head  covered  ; 
and  all  the  people  that  were  with  him  covered 
every  man  his  head,  weeping  as  they  went 
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n  token  of  extreme  sorrow  and  humilia- 
Thcj  bad  scarcely  reached  the  summit 
Derore  David  was  joined  hy  an  old  and 
attached  friend  named  Hushai,  who  had  been 
one  of  his  council,  and  who  came  with  his 
clothes  rent  and  dust  upon  his  head,  resolved 
to  share  in  the  mtsfortimes  of  his  king.  But 
David,  weD  convinced  of  his  attachment,  did 
not  think  it  fit  to  talie  him  with  his  train,  but 
rather  begged  him  to  go  and  join  himself  to 
Abe^om,  where  he  might  render  much  better 
service  by  thwarting  the  counsels  of  Ahitho- 
phel  (of  whose  defection  he  had  just  heard), 
and  by  conveying  to  him,  through  the  two 
high-priests,  information  of  whatever  resolu- 
tions tie  revolters  might  take.  Hushai  readily 
accepted  this  office,  and  acquitted  himself  in 
it  with  such  consummate  tact  and  zeal,  as  not 
a  Uttle  contiibutcd  to  the  final  overthrow  of 
Absalom  and  his  party. 

In  his  further  progi-ess,  David  was  joined 
by  Ziba,the  steward  of  Mophibosheth,  who 
brought  with  him  some  necessary  refresh- 
ments, and  falsely  and  treacherously  reported 
that  his  master  remained  behind,  in  the  es- 
pectadon  that  the  turn  which  affairs  were 
taking  nught  result  m  the  restoration  of  the 
house  of  Saul  in  his  person.  David,  sensibly 
hurt  at  this  treatment  from  one  who  owed  so 
much  tj>  his  kindness  and  gratitude,  hastily 
told  Ziba  henceforth  to  regard  as  bis  own 
property  the  lauds  he  had  liitherto  managed 
for  Mepliibosheth.  Immediately  after,  an 
incident  occurred  to  confirm  the  impres^on 
he  had  thus  received ;  for  near  Bahurim,  a 
village  not  far  on  the  eastern  side  of  OUvet, 
he  was  encountered  by  one  of  Saul's  family, 
named  Shimei,  who  dared  to  throw  at  him 
and  his  people  volleys  of  stones,  accompanied 
by  the  grossest  abuse  and  bitterest  impreca- 
tions agmnst  David  as  the  author  of  dl  the 
wrongs  and  misfortunes  of  the  house  of  Saul, 
which  he  said  wore  now  in  the  course  of  being 
avenged.  All  (his  unexpected  insult  David 
bore  with  meekness  and  patience ;  for  when 
Abiflhai  demred  permission  to  punish  the 
man  on  the  spot,  the  king  refiised:  "Be- 
hold," he  said,  "  my  son,  that  came  forth  out 
of  mine  own  bowels,  seeketh  my  life,  how 
much  more  now  this  Benjamite  ?  Let  bun 
alone,  and  let  him  curse;  for  Jehovah  hath 
bidden  him.  It  may  be  that  Jehovah  will 
look  upon  mine  affliction,  and  requite  me 
good  for  bis  cursing  this  day." 

Absalom  delayed  not  to  march  to  Jeru- 
Balem.     He  was  surprised  and  gratified  to 


find  there  Hushai,  the  old  friend  of  his  father, 
and  gave  him  a  place  in  his  council.  In  that 
council  the  voice  of  Ahithophel  was  still 
paramount  and  decisive.  Perceiving  that 
many  held  back  or  wavered  from  the  appre- 
hension that  Absalom  would  hardly  go  to  the 
last  extremities  against  his  father,  and  that 
possibly  they  might  become  the  vietima  of 
another  reeoncihation  between  David  and  bis 
this  wily  and  unprincpled  statesman 
advised  that  Absalom   should  not  delay  to 

ve  this  appi'ehension  by  such  an  act  as 
would,  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people,  commit 
bun  beyond  all  hope  of  a  pardon  or  reconcilia- 
tion to  the  bad  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged. 
This  was,  that  he  should  rear  a  pavihon  on 
the  top  of  the  palace  (to  render  it  conspicuous 
from  afar),  into  which  he  should,  "in  the 
sight  of  all  Israel,"  enter  to  the  concubine- 

9  whom  David  bad  left  in  charge  of  the 
palace.  This  atrocious  counsel  was  followed 
by  Absalom,  who  thus  unintentionally  ac- 
complished Nathan's  prophecy. 

"Hie  next  advice  of  Ahithophel  was  that 
not  a  moment  should  be  lost  in  crowning  the 
success  of  the  rebellion  by  the  death  of  the 
king,  without  allowing  him  time  to  bring  hia 
resources  into  action.  To  this  end  he  offered 
himself  to  pursue  him  at  the  head  of  twelve 
thonsaod  men;  "And  I  shall  come  upon 
him  while  he  is  weary  and  weak-handed,  and 
terrify  him ;  and  while  ail  the  people  who 
are  with  him  flee,  I  will  smite  the  king  only. 
And  I  will  bring  back  all  the  people  unto 
thee,  as  a  bride  is  brought  to  her  husband 
(for  only  one  man's  life  thou  seekest)  ;  and 
the  whole  people  shall  have  peace."  This 
really  sagacious  advice  was  much  approved 
by  Absalom,  who  perhaps  considered  that 
the  guilt  would  rest  upon  Ahithophel ;  and 
to  the  other  counsellors  it  also  seemed  good. 
Hushai  was  absent :  and  as  a  high  opinion  of 
his  prudence  was  entertained,  Absalom  sent 
for  him,  and  then  told  him  what  Ahithophel 
had  ad\ised,  and  asked  whether  be  thought 
that  advice  good.  Hushai  at  oaee  saw  that 
Da\id  was  loit,  if  this  plan  were  not  frus- 
trated. He  therefore,  with  great  presence 
of  mind,  adduced  several  specious  arguments 
against  it.  and  in  favor  of  delay ;  dwelling 
upon  the  known  valor  of  David  and  his 
friends,  and  the  serious  consequence  of  any 
check  or  failure  in  the  first  attack.  The 
least  repulse  at  such  a  juncture  might  be 
fiital  to  the  cause  of  Absalom.  The  awe  in 
which  they  all  stood  of  the  mOitaty  talents 
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and  courage  of  the  old  king  gave  such  effect 
to  these  suggestions,  that  the  counsel  of 
Hushai  was  preferred  to  that  of  Ahithophel. 
Of  all  this  Hashai  apprised  the  high-priests, 
and  desired  them  to  convey  the  informatiou 
to  David  through  their  sons,  together  with 
his  advice  that  not  a  moment  should  be  lost 
in  passing  to  the  country  beyond  Jordan. 
This  message  was  conveyed  to  David  with 
some  danger  and  difficulty  by  Jonathan  and 
Ahimaaz,  who  had  remained  in  coDcealmeut 
at  Ain  Rogel,  outside  th 
the  information  nor  advice 
king,  who  instantly  inarched  to  the  Jordan, 
and  passed  over  with  ail  his  people,  so  that 
by  the  morning  ligbt  not  one  was  left  in  the 
plain  of  Jericho. 

The  fer-sceing  Ah  thnpl  et  dee  ned  th 
cause  of  Absalom  t  lie  lust  when  he  knew 
that  the  counsel  of  H  sbu  was  to  be  f  1 
lowed.  His  pride  al  o  could  1  ttlo  b  o  k  tl  e 
neglectof  the  advice wh  hliehalgven  anl 
which  he  had  been  used  to  see  so  reverently 
On  both  accounts  he  a>andonel 
He  went  to  his  cwn  home  anl 
while  he  was  still  wise  enou^^h  to  set  his 
afiairs  in  order,  was  mad  en  ugh  to  hang 
himself. 

David  established  himself  at  the  town  of 
Mahanaim,  which,  it  will  be  remembered 
had  been  the  royal  seat  of  Ishl  sheth  and 
which  appears  to  have  been  chosen  by  him 
and  now  by  David,  on  auwuut  of  the 
strength  of  its  fortifications.  To  that  place 
eeveral  principal  persons  of  the  ccuntry  who 
were  well  affected  to  the  cause  of  David 
brought  a  timely  supply  ol  provisions  for 
himself  and  his  men,  together  with  tents 
beds,  and  other  necessaiy  utensds  An 
aged  person  of  Gilead,  named  Birzillai 
particulariy  distinguished  himself  by  his  lib- 
erality on  this  occaaon  to  the  esiled  king. 

When  Absalom  heard  that  his  father  was 
st  Mahanaim,  he  crossed  the  Jordan  with  an 
army,  and  encamped  in  the  land  of  Gilead. 
His  army  was  under  the  command  of  Amasa, 
his  cousin.* 

David,  on  his  part,  reviewed  his  force, 
which  was  but  a  handful  of  men  as  compared 
with  tlie  large  host  which  Absalom  brought 

•  Zeruiah,  the  mother  of  Joab  end  Abishai, 
WHS  a  flister  of  David;  Abigail,  tho  mother  of 
Amasa,  was  another  sister.  Wheuce  Joab,  Abi- 
shai, and  Amasa,  were  all  nephews  of  Baiid,  and 
consina  of  Absalom ;  whence  also  it  happened  that 
fiommanders  of  the  opposite  armies -"' — ' 


into  the  field.  He  divided  it  inffl  three 
battalions,  the  command  of  which  he  gav» 
io  Joah,  Abishai,  and  Ittai  the  Gatbite,  in- 
tending himself  to  command  tho  whole  in 
person.  But  his  people,  aware  that  hia 
valued  hfe  was  principally  sought,  would 
not  hear  of  it,  but  insisted  on  his  remaining 
behind  at  Mahan^m,  with  a  small  reserved 
force.  As  the  rest  of  his  adherents  marched 
out  at  the  gate,  David,  who  stood  there, 
failed  not  to  charge  the  commanders,  in  the 
hearing  of  the  men,  for  his  sake  to  respect 
the  life  of  Absalom. 

A  most  sanguinary  action  was  soon  after 
fought  in  tho  forest  of  Ephraim,  wherein  tho 
rebel  army  was  defeated,  with  the  loss  of 
twenty  thousand  men,  slain  in  tho  battle- 
field, besides  a  great  number  of  others  who 
perished  in  the  wood  and  in  their  flight. 
Absalom  himself,  mounted  upon  a  mule,  f 
was  obliged  to  fiee  from  a  party  of  David's 
men  toward  the  wood,  where  the  boughs  of 
a  thick  oak  having  taken  hold  of  his  bushy 
biur,  in  which  he  took  so  much  pride,  the 
mule  continuing  its  speed,  left  him  suspended 
in  the  air.  The  pursuing  soldiers,  seeing 
him  in  this  state,  respected  the  order  of  the 
king,  and  forbore  to  smite  him ;  but  Joab, 
who  happened  to  learn  what  had  oocuiTcd, 
ran  and  struck  three  darts  through  his  !)ody. 
'Whatever  were  Joab 's crimes,  among  them 
disloyalty  was  not  to  be  reckoned.  And 
now  ne  gave  the  most  unequivocal  proof  of 
his  unshaken  fidelity,  in  knowingly  incurring 
the  king's  displeasure,  to  rid  him  of  an 
obstinate  rebel  against  his  own  father,  whom 
no  forgiveness  could  soften  and  no  favors 
could  bind,  for  whom  Joab  himself  had  so 
successfully  interceded,  and  was  likely  there- 
&i«  to  have  been  otherwise  well  disposed 
toward  Absalom  fcowt  the  mere  circumstance 
of  having  served  him."  t 

As  the  death  of  Absalom  ended  the  cause 
of  war,  Joah  caused  the  trumpet  to  sound  a 
retreat,  to  stop  the  carnage.  The  body  of 
Absalom  was  taken  down,  and  cast  into  a 
large  pit,  and  covered  with  a  heap  of  stones. 
This  was  not  the  end  or  the  sepulchre 
expected  by  this  ambitious  man,  when  ho 
reared  for  himself  a  fair  monument  "in  the 

BOOS.  See  I  Chron.  ii.  16,  17.  But  2  Sam.  svii. 
25,  makes  Abigail  the  grandmothev  of  Amasa. 

t  As  he  had  for  ciuil  state  plenty  of  horses 
and  chariots,  this  shows  that  the  Hebrews  had  not 
yet  <:orae  to  aee  either  la  war. 
:      }  Hales,  ii.  349. 
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ting's  dale  •supposed  the  vUlev  of  Jeh  h 
ayhat  to  licep  bia  name  in  remembran  c 
weaiise  he  had  iij  sons  anl  tliPiefore  eiUed 
It  by  hia  owa  name  In  whdt  manner  we 
may  venture  to  connect  with  Absalom  the 


'r 


monnmpnt  wliich  now  appean  m  the  valley 
of  Jehoih'iphitbeaiing  Lis  name  isamatter 
on  which  a  few  worda  may  be  said  in  a  note 
to  this  pa^e  * 

The  paiti'ins  of  Absalom  were  no  sooner 


1   dcsciipt  on  w     I 
ig  to  Gethaemane  v 


course  tlirough  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  by  those 
remarkable  raonnmcnta  denominated  ihe  sepul- 
chres of  the  patriarchs,  which  have  been  described, 
BS  well  as  drawn  with  great  aecumcy  by  most 
Writera  on  Palestine.     Tbey  are  placed  on  the 


era  angle  of  the  present  w 
rarest  and  most  eEtraordmary  specimens  ol 
chral  arehiteeture  in  exifltenee.  Tliey  are 
out  of   the  solid  rock,  with  temple-like 
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acquainted  with  the  death  of  their  popular 
chief  than  they  fled,  every  man  to  hia  own 

Ahiraaaz,   the   son  of  Zadot   tlie  bigt 

Srieat,  besought  Joab  to  be  allowed  to  bear 
le  tidings  of  die  victory  to  the  king.  But 
as  Joab  knew  that  David  would  regard  as 
evil  acy  tidings  that  included  the  death  of 
his  son,  he,  out  of  regard  to  Ahimaaz,  ro- 
fused  his  permLssiou,  bat  sent  Cushi  with  the 
news,  Tlie  other,  aftjjrward  persisting  in 
his  request,  was  allowed  to  go  also;  and  he 
went  with  such  speed  that  he  outran  Cushi, 
and  was  first  to  appear  before  the  king,  who 
sat  at  the  gate  of  Mahanaim,  anxiously 
awaitjng  tidings  from  the  battle.  The  king 
and  the  &thcr  bad  strngpiled  hard  within 
him ;  the  fatlier  conquered ;  and  now  his 
absoibing  desire  was  to  know  that  Absalom 
was  safe.  Aware  of  this  feeling,  Ahimaaz 
contented  himself  with  reporting  the  victory, 
leaving  to  Cnshi  the  less  pleasant  news ;  and 
he,  wlicn  plainly  asked,  "  Is  Ihe  young  man 
Absalom  safeV'  answered,  with  mueh  dis- 
cretion, "  The  enemies  of  my  lord  the  king, 
and  all  that  rise  against  tliee  to  do  theo  evil, 
he  as  that  young  man  is."  On  heaving  this, 
"  the  king  was  much  moved,  and  went  up 
to  the  chamber  over  the  gate ;  and  as  he 
went,  thus  he  said,  '0  my  son  Absalom! 
my  son.  my  son  Absalom  !  would  to  God  I 
had  died  for  theo,  0  Absalom,  my  son,  ray 
sonl'"  And  thus  he  remained  in  the 
chamber  over  the  gate,  with  his  bead  covered 
like  a  mourner,  wailing  for  his  sou,  and 
oblivious  to  all  things  else. 

His  faithful  adherents,  who,  by  venturing 
their  lives  for  him  against  fearful  odds,  had 
that  day  restored  him  to  his  throne,  returning 
■weary  to  the  city,  where  they  deserved  to  be 
greeted  with  thanks  and  praises,  and  tri- 


Some  of  chera  are  enormous  massBB  separated 
from  the  rcsE  uf  the  rock,  and  left  standing  like  bo 
maoj  monolitliic  temples  —  monumeats  that  re- 
cui'd  as  ivell  [if  not  mure  so)  ilie  lalwr  and  ingu- 
onitj  of  thoir  constructors  aa  those  to  whoso 
memory  they  have  been  erected.  The  names 
assigrncd  to  chesc  tombs  ace  Jehoshaphuc,  James, 
Zccharinh,  and  Absalom.  This  latter  a  the  most 
elegant  and  tastefii!  piece  of  architecture  in  Judiea, 
indeed,  I  mi»ht  almost  add.  in  the  East,  and 
viewed  from  the  vallev  heneath,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  boauljful  tombs  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  any 
eounery.  It  consists  of  n  mass  of  rock  twenty- 
fear  teet  aqnare,  separated  from  the  rest,  and 
Elnnding  in  a  small  enclosure  that  Burroands 
three  of  its  sides  ;  it  has  foar  pilasters  with  Ionic 
capitals  on  each  front,  the  two  outer  ones  being 
Bat,  white  Ihose  in  the  centre  ate  scmkii'ciilar; 


umplial  songs,  were  quite  confounded  to 
learn  this  conduct. of  the  king,  and  slunk 
into  the  town  like  guilty  people — even  lite 
defeated  men  rather  than  eontinerorfl.  As 
very  serious  consequences  might  arise  fi'otn 
this  state  of  feeling,  Joab  went  in  to  tlie 
king,  and  reproved  him  vei-y  sharply  for  hia 
unkingly  conduct  and  untimely  wailing,  so 
calculated  to  discourage  his  truest  fi-ienda, 
and  insisted  that  he  sliould  go  forth  and 
show  himself  to  the  people,  and  speak  kindly 
to  tkent ;  "  For,"  said  he,  "  if  thou  go  not 
forth,  not  a  man  will  remain  with  thee  this 
night ;  and  this  will  be  worse  to  thee  tian 
any  evil  that  hath  befallen  thee  from  thy 
youth  until  now."  The  king  could  see  the 
prudence  of  this  counsel;  and  therefore, 
curbing  his  strong  emotion,  he  went  down  to 
the  gate  and  sat  there ;  on  hearing  which  the 
peo^e  ha.itened  to  piTisent  themselves  before 
him,  and  all  was  well. 

It  might  seem  the  obvious  consequence 
of  hLs  viotoiy,  that  David  should  repass  tha 
Jordan  at  the  head  of  his  conquering  anny, 
and  resume  his  throne  at  Jerusalem.  But 
the  mass  of  the  people  had  chosen  another 
for  their  king,  and  by  that  act  had  virtually, 
to  tlie  extent  of  their  power,  deposed  him- 
,'{olf ;  and  in  such  a  case  it  would  appear  that 
the  civil  principles  of  the  constitution  re- 
quired that  he  should,  in  a  certain  sense,  be 
re-elected  to  the  erawn  by  the  people,  before 
he  was  entitled  to  regaid  himself  as  king 
over  any  but  such  as  had  continued  to  recog> 
nize  him  in  that  character.  He  therefore  re- 
mained beyond  Jordan  until  the  tribes  should 
decide  to  recall  him.  It  seems  there  was  a 
general  disposition  among  the  people  to  do 
this ;  they  blamed  one  another  for  their 
rebellion  against  the  king,  and  their  remiss- 
ness in   recalling  him ;  but  all  seemed  to 


the  frieze  is  oroameutcd  with  trifrlyphs.  The 
upper  part  is  composed  of  soveral  pieces,  and 
Burmounted  by  a  small  spire  terminating  in  a 
bauch  of  leaves.  The  tradition  is,  tlmt  this  pillar, 
of  which  we  have  an  account  in  the  book  of  Ham- 
ne),  was  erected  by  Absalom.  'Now  Absalom  in 
his  life-time  had  taken  and  reared  up  for  himself 
a  pillar,  which  is  in  the  kill's  dak;  tbr  he  said,  I 
have  no  son  to  keen  my  name  in  remembrance! 
and  he  called  the  pillar  after  hia  own  name  ;  and 
it  is  called  unto  this  day  Absalom's  Place.'  Jose- 
phas  also  intbrms  us  that  'Alisalom  luid  erected  - 
for  himself  a  stone  marble  pillar  in  the  king's  date, 
two  furlongs  distant  from  Jemsalem,  which  ha 
named  Absalom's  Stand,  saying,  that  if  his  chil- 
dren were  killed,  his  name  would  remain  by  that 
pillar.'" 
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sbrittli  from  tailing  the  first  step  in  the  matr 
ter.  Judali,  from  its  more  intimate  relations 
with  David,  might  be  expected  to  give  the 
example ;  but  Judah  hud  been  the  head- 
quarters of  tho  rebellion ;  aad  it  appears 
that  Jerusalem  was  in  the  occupation  of 
Amaaa,  who,  from  the  extent  to  which  he  had 
committed  himself  iu  Absalom's  rebellion, 
might  judge  bi3  case  desperate,  and  hence 
use  all  his  influence  to  prevent  the  king's 


return.  This  state  of  affairs  beina;  undef- 
stood  by  David,  he  seat  to  the  liigTi-priosts, 
who  were  still  in  Jerusalem,  charging  item 
to  remind  the  elders  of  Judah  of  the  obliga- 
tion which  seemed  peculiarly  to  devolve  upon 
them,  and  also  to  gain  over  Amasa  by  the 
offijr  to  make  him  captain  of  the  host  in 
the  place  of  Joab.  This  was  attended  with  the 
desii^id  result ;  and  tho  elders  of  Judah  seat 
back  the  answer,  "  Ketum  thou,  and  all  thy 


servants."  On  receiving  this  invitation,  the 
king  marched  to  the  Jordan  ;  and  the  men 
of  Judah,  on  their  part,  assembled  at  Gilgal, 
to  assist  him  over  the  river,  and  to  receive 
liiiu  on  his  arrival.  Among  these,  and  fore- 
most among  them,  were  a  thousand  men  of 
Benjamin,  lieaded  by  Skimei,  and  including 

*  The  first  and  only  rime  we  ever  Mad  of  a 
ftrrj-boal  on  the  Jorikn.  The  inlerpretation  is, 
however,  rather  doubtful.  Some  make  it  a  bridge 
of  boats.  Manj  interpreters  prefer  the  sense  of  the 
Septuflgint  and  Syriac,  which,  instead  of,  "And 
there  went  over  a  ferry-boat  to  carry  over  tlie 


Ziba  with  his  fifteen  sons  and  twenty 
servants.  No  sooner  had  the  king  [lassed 
the  river  in  a  ferry-boat,*  than  Shimei  threw 
himself  at  his  feet,  acknowledged  his  former 
crime,  but  frust-ed  that  it  would  be  foigiven 
in  consideration  of  his  being  the  first  in  all 
Israel  (except  Judah)  to  come  foiwaid  with 

king's  household,  and  to  do  what  he  thonght 
go<S,"  read,  "  And  these  (the  men  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin)  went  over  the  Jordan  before  tho  king, 
and  performed  the  service  of  bringioK  over  Iha 
king^  household,  and  in  doing  what  be  thought 
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a  powerful  party,  to  promote  tis  restoration. 
In  consideratioa  of  this  circumstance,  and, 
what  was  a  greater  merit  and  benclit  —  that 
his  party  was  from  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  — 
it  would  have  been  a  moat  ungracious  act 
had  the  king  been  ineionible.  He  therefore 
pardoned  him  freely,  although  some  of  his 
cifBoera  were  for  putting  him  to  death.  For 
the  like  reason,  probably,  — that  is,  for  fear 
of  disgusting  the  valuable  party  to  which  he 
belonged,  and  in  which  he  had  much  influ- 
ence,—  the  king  dared  not  entirely  recall 
from  Zilia  the  grant  of  Mephibosheth'a  lands 
which  be  liad  hastily  made  to  him.  When 
the  son  of  Jonathan  came  t«  the  Jordan  to 
meet  the  king,  be  made  it  clear  to  him  that 
be  had  been  slandered  by  his  steward,  who 
had  par|M)sely  neglected  to  provide  him  with 
the  means  of  escape  from  Jerusalem  when 
be  purposed  to  join  the  king  in  bis  exile  ;  so 
that,  in  consequence  of  his  lameness^  he  had 
been  obliged  to  remain  behind ;  but,  during 
his  stay,  had  remained  in  retirement,  and,  as 
a  mourner,  bad  neither  di'essed  his  feet, 
trimmed  his  beard,  nor  changed  his  clothes. 
Under  the  circumstances,  the  king  could  only 
say,  "  Thou  and  Ziba  divide  the  land  ;  "  to 
which  the  reply  of  Mephibosbetb  was  worthy 
of  the  son  of  the  generous  Jonathan,  "  Yea, 
let  him  take  all,  since  my  lord  the  king  is 
come  again  to  his  own  house  in  peace." 

The  rich  old  man  of  Gilead,  Barzilki,  who 
bad  so  liberally  ministered  to  the  wants  of 
David  during  his  esile,  camo  down  to  the 
Joidan  to  see  him  over.  Tlie  idng  would 
fain  have  persuaded  him  to  accompany  him 
to  Jerusalem,  that  he  might  have  an  oppoi'- 
tunity  of  rewarding  his  services ;  but  Bai^ 
zillai  returned  the  touching  reply,  "How 
long  have  I  to  live  that  I  should  go  up  with 
the  king  to  Jerusalem  ?  I  am  tliis  day  eighty 
years  old,  and  can  I  discern  between  g 
and  evil?  Can  thy  servant  taste  what  I 
or  what  I  drink  t  Can  I  hear  any  more 
voice  of  singing-men  and  singrng-womi 
Why  then  should  thy  servant  be  yet  a  burden 
to  my  lord  the  king?  Let  thy  servant  just 
go  over  Jordan  with  the  king ;  and  then  let 
fliy  servant,  I  pray  thee,  return,  that  I  mm/ 
die  in  my  own  city,  near  the  grave  of  my 
father  and  my  moiher."  He,  however, 
recommended  the  fortunes  of  his  son  Chim- 
hiun  to  the  care  of  the  king,  who  accordingly 
took  that  person  with  him  to  Jerusalem. 

From  the  result,  we  may  doubt  the  wif 
of  the  separate  appeal  which  David  bad  made 


5  own  tribe  of  Judah,  inasmuch  as  his 
intimate  connection  with  that  tribe,  by 
birth  and  by  having  reigned  over  it  separately 
for  seven  years,  requhed  the  most  cautious 
policy  on  his  mde,  to  prevent  bis  appearing 
to  the  other  tribes  as  the  king  of  a  pai-ty. 
Now,  when  he  had  crossed  the  Jordan,  peo- 
ple from  all  the  tribes  flocked  to  him  to  job 
in  the  act  of  recall  and  restoration.  But 
whan  they  came  to  consider  of  it,  the  other 
tribes  were  not  wilhng  to  fbr^ve  Judah  for 
having  been  beforehand  with  diem ;  or,  in 
other  words,  that,  inatfiad  of  inviting  them 
to  join  with  themselves  in  the  act  of  recall, 
the  elders  of  Judah,  by  acting  independently 
had  enabled  themselves  to  eshibit  the  appear- 
ance of  more  alacrity  and  zeal  in  the  king's 
behalf,  putting  the  other  tribes  in  an  unfavor- 
able position  by  comparison.  They  alleged 
also  theur  claim  to  be  considered,  on  the 
ground  that  the  ten  tribes  had  tenfold  the 
interest  in  the  kingdom  to  that  which 
the  single  tribe  of  Judah  could  claim.  The 
answer  of  that  tribe  was  the  most  Jmpolit'c 
and  provoking  that  could  be  made.  They 
alleged  that  seeing  the  kliig  was  of  their  own 
tribe,  "  their  bone  and  (heir  flesh,"  they  had 
a  right  to  take  a  peculiar  and  exclusive  inter- 
est"in  his  recall.  This  quarrel  grew  so  hot, 
as  to  strengthen  the  nMural  dispoation  of 
the  tribes  to  regard  David  as  the  king  of  the 
Judabites ;  and  but  a  slight  impulse  was 
wanting  to  induce  them  to  leave  him  to  bis 
own  party.  This  impulse  was  supplied  by 
one  Sheba,  of  the  discontented  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin, who,  pereoiving  the  state  of  feeUng, 
blew  the  tiumpet,  and  gave  forth  the  Hebrew 
watchword  of  revolt,  "  To  your  tents,  0 
Israel!"  and,  in  the  name  of  the  tribes, 
disclaimed  all  fuither  interest  in  David,  and 
bade  defiance  to  his  adherents.  The  effect 
of  this  move,  peibaps,  exceeded  his  espeotar 
t'on.  On  a  sudden  he  saw  himself  at  the 
head  of  all  (he  tiibes,  except  that  of  Judidi, 
which  had  occasioned  this  defection,  and 
which  was  left  almost  alone  to  conduct  the 
king  from  the  Jordan  to  Jerusalem. 

ftis  circumstance,  perhaps,  supplied  to 
David  an  additional  motive  for  performing 
his  secret  promise  of  making  Amasa  captain 
of  the  host ;  as  that  person  appears  to  have 
been  high  in  favor  with  the  ti'ibes.  But 
most  readers  will  feel  displeased  that  Joab 
should  at  this  juncture  —  after  the  brilliant 
displays  which  he  had  so  lately  afforded  of 
his  loyalty,  courage,  and  prudence  —  bo  dis- 
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placed  in  favor  of  the  rebel  leader ;  aad 
u  judged  by  the  principles  of  the  East,  that 
every  stroke  of  poUcy  by  which  something 
may  be  gained  is  a  good  atrolie,  whatever 
interests  or  honor  it  sacrifices, — even  judged 
by  this  rule,  tie  policy  of  this  operation  may 
veiy  much  be  doubted,  as,  inueed,  David 
himself  had  soon  occasion  to  suspect.  In 
feet,  we  agree  with  Hales,  that  in  this  David 
"seems  to  have  actfid  rather  ungratefully 
and  unwisely,  justifying  Joab's  reproach  (i 
a  former  occasion),  '  thou  lovest  thine  en 
mies  and  hatest  thy  fiiends.'  But  the  old 
grudge  and  jealousy  which  he  entertained 
agmnat  'the  sons  of  Zeruiah,'  who 
above  his  control,    and  too  powerful  U 

Sunished,  as  in  Abner's  ease,  combined  with 
oab's  disobedience  of  orders  in  killing 
Absalom,  which  he  could  never  forget, 
fcrgive,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  seem  to 
have  got  the  better  of  his  usual  temporizing 
caution  and  political  prudence." 

Auiasa,  the  new  captain  of  the  host,  failed 
to  assemble  the  forces  of  Judah,  to  act 
agiunst  Sheba,  within  tho  time  which  the  king 
had  appointed.  Whether  this  arose  fror 
want  of  zeal  or  ability  in  him,  or  from  the 
disgust  of  the  Jadahites  at  the  removal 
Joah  from  an  office  whioh  he  had  filled  with 
great  distinction  for  twenty-seven  years, 
know  not.  The  king  was  in  oonseciuenee 
obliged  to  order  Joab's  brother,  Abishai,  to 
ti^e  the  command  of  the  royal  guards,  and 
pursue  Sheba  without  delay,  before  he  could 
get  into  the  fenced  cities ;  for  that  otherwise 
be  might  raise  a  rebellion  more  dangerous 
than  Absalom's.  On  this  occasion  Joab  went 
with  Abishai  as  a  volunteer,  followed  by  the 
company  which  formed  his  private  command, 
for  lis  zeal  for  his  king  and  country  rose 
paramount  above  his  sense  of  the  disgrace 
which  had  recently  been  inflicted  on  him. 
But  when  Amasa,  with  the  force  he  had  col- 
lected, joined  them  at  Gibeon  to  take  the 
command,  Joab,  under  the  pretest  of  salut- 
ing him  as  his  "  brother"  slew  him,  just  as 
in  a  former  time  he  had  slain  Abner,  He 
then  took  the  command  himself,  causing  proc- 
lamation to  be  made,—  "  He  that  fiivoreth 
Joab,  and  he  that  is  for  David,  let  him  follow 
Joab."  He  then  pursued  Sheba,  besieged 
him  in  a  town  to  which  he  had  fled,  de- 
manded his  head  from  the  inhabitants,  and 


•  So  Halea  |   but  somo  think  tliat  alttioiigh   And  ttiere  are  somu  verj  probable  t 
the  history  relates  the  event  in  this  place,  it  actu-    bis  conclnsloa. 
illy  occurred  in  the  eurlj  part  of  David's  reign. 


crushed  the  rebellion.  He  then  returned 
triumphant  to  Jerusalem,  self-reinstated  in 
his  former  station,  of  which  David  dared  no 
more  to  deprive  him. 

About  the  tliirty-fourth  year  of  David's 
reign*  commenced  a  grievous  famine,  which 
continued  for  three  successive  years.  When 
the  sacred  oracle  was  consulted,  it  declaied 
that  this  was  on  account  of  the  unatoned 
blood  of  the  Gibeonites,  whom  Saul,  in  de- 
spite of  the  ancient  treaty  between  tliat  people 
and  the  Israelites,  had  cut  off.  This  circum- 
stance is  not  mentioned  in  the  history  of 
Saul ;  but,  from  the  circumstances,  it  may 

Serhaps  be  collected  that  Saul,  finding  the 
ifficuity,  to  whioh  we  have  adrerted  more 
than  once,  of  forming  a  landed  property  for 
his  family,  where  the  land  was  ab'eady  in- 
alienably parcelled  out  among  the  people,  had, 
under  pretence  of  zeal  for  the  interests  of 
his  own  people,  formed  the  design  of  utterly 
destroying  Uie  GHbeonitcs,  and,  as  far  as  he 
was  able,  executed  that  design,  ^ving  tieir 
lands  and  wealth  to  his  rektives,  by  the  sur- 
vivors of  whom  they  were  still  possessed. 
As  it  therefore  appealed  that  the  calamity 
which  punished  this  breach  of  national  faith 
could  only  be  averted  through  satistiiction 
being  rendered  to  the  remnant  of  the  Gibeon- 
ites, David  sent  to  learn  what  satis&ction 
they  reriuired.  They,  actuated  by  the  power- 
ful principles  of  revenge  for  blood,  to  which 
we  had  such  frequent  occa.=ion  to  advert, 
refiised  to  take  "  silver  or  gold,"  that  is,  a 
blood-fine,  from  the  house  of  Saul,  but  de- 
manded tiiat  execution  should  be  performed 
upon  seven  members  of  that  hoTKO.  Seven 
members  of  Saul's  family  wore  accordingly 
sought  out  and  given  up  to  them.  These 
were,  two  sons  of  Saul  by  his  concubine 
Rizpab,  and  five  grandsons  by  his  eldest 
daughter  Merab  ;  Mephibosheth  (who  apijem's 
to  have  been  the  only  other  member  of  the 
family)  was  held  back  by  David,  on  account 
of  the  covenant  between  hira  and  Jonathan. 
The  Gibeonites  took  these  persons,  and,  after 
having  slain  them,  hanged  up  their  bodies 
upon  a  hill.  This  was  against  the  law,  whioh 
forbids  that  a  body  should  be  kept  hanging 
aAer  the  going  down  of  the  sun  on  the  first 
day.  How  long  they  thus  remained,  is  not 
stated ;  but  the  famine  had  been  occaaoned 
by  drought,  and  they  hung  there  until  the 
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rains  of  heaven  fell  upon  them.  It  was 
made  known  (o  David  that  Rizpah,  the 
mother  of  two  of  them,  had  spread  sackcloth 
for  herself  upon  the  rock,  and  had  there 
remmned  to  protect  thehodies  from  the  birds 
of  the  air  and  the  lueasta  of  the  field. 
Touched  hy  this  striking  instance  of  the 
tenderness  of  maternal  affection,  David  not 
only  directed  the  hodies  of  these  persons 
be  taken  down,  but  he  went  (or  sent)  to  Ja- 
besh  Gilead,  to  remove  from  vmder  the  oak 
in  that  pkce,  the  bones  of  Saul  and  Jonathan, 
and  depo«.t  them,  with  all  respect,  in  the 
family  sepnlcln^  at  Kelah  in  Benjamin, 
'  fogethor  with  the  remmns  of  these  unhappy 
members  of  their  house. 

David  has  been  censured  by  some  writers 
for  consenting  to  the  demand  of  the  Gibeoa- 
itcs ;  but  the  reader  must  perceive  that  the 
demand  of  the  Gibeonitos  was  one  whicb 
the  king  could  not  refuse.  They  miglit 
have  accepted  the  blood-line ;  but  this  was 
optional  with  them,  and  they  were  perfectly 
entitled  to  refuse  it,  and  to  demand  blood  for 
blood.  That  the  persons  who  were  slain  had 
themselves  no  liand  in  the  crime  for  which 
they  were  punished  is  more  than  we  know  ; 
it  is  more  likely  that  they  were  active  parties 
in  it,  and  still  more  that  tlicy  reaped  the 
profits  of  it.  But  even  were  this  not 
the  case,  it  is  a  well-known  principle  of 
Mood-avengement  that  the  heirs  aad  rela- 
tives of  the  blood-shedder  are  responsible 
for  the  blood  in  their  own  persons,  in  case 
the  avenger  is  not  able  to  reach  the  actual 
perpetrator.  That  David  had  any  interest 
in  getljng  rid  of  these  persons  is  equally 
absurd  and  untrue,  for  tbey  made  no  pre- 
.  tensions  to  the  crown  themselves,  nor  did 
others  make  such  pretensions  for  them. 
Even  when  the  causa  of  Saul's  house  was 
most  in  want  of  a  head,  none  of  those  per- 
sons appeared  to  advance  their  claims,  nor 
did  the  warmest  partisans  of  the  cause 
dream  of  producing  any  of  them  in  opposi- 
tion to  David. 

Now  that  the  Israelites  had  been  weak- 
ened by  two  rebellions  and  three  years  of 
famine,  the  Phihstines  deemed  the  opportu- 
nity &vorable  for  an  attempt  to  shake  off 
their  yoke.  They  therefore  renewed  the 
war  about  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  David's 
reign,  but  were  defeated  in  four  engage- 
ments, and  finally  subdued.  In  all  these 
engagements  the  Philistines  eshibited  their 
old  pas^on  for  bringing  ^gantlo  champions 


info  the  field.  In  the  first  of  these  engage- 
ments, David  himself,  notwithstanding  his 
years,  shrunk  not  from  the  combat  with  the 
giant  Izbi-benob ;  but  he  wased  faint,  and 
was  in  danger  of  being  slain,  had  not  tho 
brave  and  trusty  Abishai  hastened  to  hia 
relief,  and  killed  the  gigantic  Philistine. 
After  this  the  people  would  no  more  allow 
David  to  go  forth  in  pei'son  to  battle,  "  lest 
he  should  quench  the  light  of  Israel." 
This  war  completely  extinguished  the  gigantio 
race  to  which  Golbth  had  belonged. 

The  numbering  of  the  people  was  one  of 
the  last  and  most  reprehen^ble  acts  of  the 
reign  of  David.  In  itself,  an  enumeration 
of  the  population  might  not  be  only  in- 
nocent but  useful ;  it  was  the  motive  by 
which  the  deed  was  rendered  evil.  This 
motive,  so  offensive  to  God,  was  obviously 
supplied  by  the  design  of  forcing  all  the 
Israelites  into  militjiry  service,  with  a  view 
to  foreign  conquests;  a  design  not  only 
pitiable  in  so  old  a  man,  but  in  every  way 
repugnant  to  both  the  internal  and  extern^ 
polity  of  the  theocratioal  government.  That 
the  census  was  not,  as  in  former  times,  taken 
through  the  priests  and  magistrates,  but  by 
Joab,  as  commander-in-chief,  assisted  by  the 
other  military  chlofe,  sufficiently  indicates 
the  military  object  of  the  census;  and  if 
they  were  accompanied  by  the  regular 
troops  under  their  command,  as  the  mention 
of  their  "  encamping "  leads  one  to  sus- 
[lect,  it  may  seem  that  tho  object  was  known 
to  and  disliked  by  the  people,  and  that  the 
census  could  only  be  tdten  in  the  presence 
of  a  military  force.  Indeed  the  measure 
was  repugnant  to  tho  wishes  of  the  mililaiy 
eommandei's  themselves,  and  was  in  a  pecu- 
tbr  degree  abhorrent  to  Joab,  who  saw  the 
danger  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and 
gave  it  all  the  opposition  in  bis  power,  and 
undertook  it  reluctantly,  when  he  found  the 
king  adhered  to  his  purpose  with  the  obsti- 
nacy of  age. 

At  the  end  of  nine  months  and  twenty 
days,  Joab  brought  to  the  king  the  return 
of  the  adult  male  population,  which  was 
900,000  men  in  tho  ten  tribes  of  Israel, 
and  400.000,  in  round  numbers,  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah  alone ;  being,  together, 
1,300,000.  But  tiie  tribes  of  Levi  and 
Benjamin  were  not  included  in  this  account ; 
for  Joab  did  not  finish  the  enumeration, 
probably  in  consequence  of  some  indications 
of  the  divine  displeasure  in  the  course  of 
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it  According  to  uenal  proportions  the 
entire  popuhti  n  of  Israel  at  this  time 
(^without  including  thesp  two  trilci)  could 
Dot  well  have  been  ieaa  than  5  200  000 
The  same  inaiks  of  the  divine  dispkasuie 
which  prevontLd  the  corapleti  n  of  the 
census  were  probably  those  which  awakontd 
the  slumbenna;  con&cienee  of  Dtvid  when  the 
return  wis  preseuted  to  him  He  confeastd 
before  God  that  he  h-id  sinned  and  prayed 
to  bo  forgiven  The  nest  morning  it  wis 
mala  known  to  him  through  the  prophet 
Gal  thjt  he  had  ■*inned  indeed  and  that 
his  sin  wjs  not  of  snch  a  nature  as  with  ■» 
due  regard  to  the  public  piineiples  ot  the 
government,  could  be  allowed  to  pass  with 


out  signal  punishment.  The  choice  of  pun- 
ishment was  offered  to  him  :  seven  years  of 
famine,  thi'ee  months  to  he  pursued  by  his 
enemies,  or  thi'ee  days  of  pestilence.  _  The 
humbled  monarch  confessed  the  cliolce  to 
be  hard,  but  faed  on  the  latter  alternative, 
as  the  more  equal  punishment,  and  such 
as  seemed  more  immediately  under  the  di- 
rection of  Heaven.  Accordingly,  Jehovob 
sent  a  pestilence,  which  in  the  course  of  two 
days  destroyed  70,000  men,  from  Dan  to 
Beersheba.  It  was  then  beginning  to  visit 
Jerusalem,  when  God  was  pleased  to  })ut 
a  stop  to  it,  at  the  earnest  prayer  of  David. 
He  beheld  the  commissioned  angel  stand  in 
the    threshing-floor   of    Araiiuah,    a  chief 


person  among  the  Jebusites,  as  one  prepar- 
ing to  destroy.  And  then  he  and  the  elders 
of  Israel,  all  clad  in  sackcloth,  fell  upon 
their  faces,  and  the  king  cried —  "Is  it  not 
I  that  commanded  the  people  to  be  num- 
bered ?  Even  I  it  is  that  have  sinned  and 
done  evil  indeed;  but  as  for  these  sheep, 
what  have  they  done  ?  Let  thy  hand,  I  pray 
thee,  0  Jehovah,  my  God,  be  on  me,  and  on 
my  lather's  house ;  but  not  on  thy  people 
that  they  should  be  plagued."  This  noble 
prayer  was  granted  as  soon  as  uttered. 
Through  the  prophet  Gad,  he  was  commanded 
to  erect  an  attar,  and  offer  sacrifices  on  that 
spot  of  ground  where  he  had  seen  the 
destroying  angel  stand.  The  king  accord- 
ingly bought  the  threshing'floor  from 
Araunah  (who  would  willingly  have  gi' 


it  free  of  cost)  for  fifty  shekels  of  silver.* 
He  then  hastened  to  erect  an  altar,  and  to 
offer  thereon  burnt-oiferings,  and  peaefr<iffer- 
d  a  miraculous  fire  which  descended 


from  the  heavens  and  consumed  the  victims 
gave  manifest  proof  of  the  dirine  com- 
placency, and  so  sanctified  thespot  as  to 
point  it  out  for  the  site  of  the  future  temple. 
The  plague  was  stayed. 


tween  the  acconnt  in  2  Sum.  xkiv.  24,  and  I 
Chron.  xxi.  25,  which  savs  that  Darid  pave  Aran- 
nah  600  shekels  o/^qoWliv  weight  (which  would 
be  no  less  than  S6.000  of  oar  mone;?) ;  bwt  thia 
may  lie  removed  hv  the  scry  probable  supposition 
that  after  David  knew,  by' the  ncceptnnra  of  the 
altar  erected  on  the  snot,  tliat  the  temple  was  to 
price  to  satisfy  the  delicacy  of  the  kinjr,  I  be  built  in  this  place,  he  mudo  a  ftirtber  iiurohasj- 

who  would  not  sacrifice  to  Goil  at  theiMWtof  otlier   of  a      ~  -         ■■    ■ 

peopla     There  is  an  apparent  contradiction  be- '  larg( 


*  Ah  this  was  little  more  than  thirty  dollars 
of  our  money,  and  paid  not  only  for  the  chreshtng- 
floor,  but  for  all  tliat  was  upon  it — cattle  and 
impletttenca  —  it  seems  to  show  that  the  value  of 
the  precious  metals  amonir  the  Hebrews 
time  was  much  higher  than  it  is  now  with 
is,  however,  possible  that  Araunah  merely  set 


snIBcient  site  for  the  additional  and  much 
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David  was  now  advancing  toward  Beventy 
years  of  age,  and  it  appeared,  from  the 
declining  state  of  his  health,  that  his  ktter 
end  could  not  be  far  off.  Thia  made 
Adonijah,  his  eldest  surviving  son,  deter- 
mine to  take  measures  to  secure  the  throne, 
which,  had  it  been  hereditary,  would 
naturally  have  devolved  to  him.  He  double 
less  knew  that  the  crown  had  been  asslj^ 
to  bis  younger   brother  Solomon,  and  felt 


that  this  was  perhaps  his  only  opportunity 
of  asserting  what  he  conceived  to  be  his 
natural  lights.  Adonijah  was  a  very  hand- 
some man,  and  ho  had  not  at  any  time  been 
balked  or  contradicted  by  his  father,  many 
of  whoso  sorrows  aroso  from  his  excessive 
indulgence  of  his  children.  He  now,  in 
apparent  imitation  of  Absalom,  set  up  a 
splendid  retinue,  and  courted  popularity 
among  the  people ;  and  he  succeeded  in 
drawing  over  hi  his  party  Joab,  who  now  at 
last  forsook  his  old  master,  and  Abiathar 
the  high-priest,  who  had  shared  all  his 
fortunes.  One  day,  when  matters  soomed 
ripe  for  the  further  development  of  his 
designs,  ho  made  a  grand  entertainment  at 
Ain  Rogel,  the  fountain  in  the  king's 
garden,  to  which  he  invited  all  the  king's 
sons,  with  the  significant  exception  of 
Solomon,  and  the  principal  persons  in  the 
state,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  were 
known  to  be  in  Solomon's  interest.  There 
he  was  proclaimed  king  in  the  usual  form  — 
"  Long  live  the  king  Adonijah  !  "  — by 
the  powerful  party  assembled. 

In  this  important  emergency,  Nathan  the 
prophet  sent  Eathsheba  to  inform  the  king 
of  these  proceedings,  and  afterward  came 
in  himself  and  confirmed  her  account.  By 
both  he  was  reminded  of  his  previous  decla- 
rations that  Solomon  was  to  be  his  sucoessor 
on  the  throne.  The  old  king  was  roused  to 
his  wonted  energy  by  this  intelligence.  He 
instantly  appointed  Nathan  the  prophet, 
Zadok  tlie  priest,  Benaiah,  and  bis  own 
guards  the  Gherithites  and  Pelcthites,  who 
eontinuod   faithful,  to   take   Solomon,   and 


conduct  him,  mounted  on  the  king's  own 
mule,  to  the  fountain  of  Gihon,  and  there  to 
anoint  and  proclaim  him  king.  The  cere- 
mony was  thus  attended  with  every  circum- 
stance which  could  give  it  authority  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  as  indicating  the  inten- 
tion of  the  king,  which,  it  was  now  well 
known,  was  accordmg  to  the  will  of  God. 
There  was  the  mule,'  which  none  but  David 
had  ever  been  seen  to  ride,  and  which,  he 
having  habitually  ridden,  none  but  a  king 
might  ride ;  there  was  the  prophet  who  could 
only  sanction  that  which  he  knew  to  be  the 
will  of  Grod  ;  there  was  Zadok,  with  the  holy 
anointing  oil  from  the  tabernacle ;  and  there 
were  the  guards,  whom  the  people  had  been 
accustomed  to  see  in  attendance  only  on  the 
king.  The  whole  ceremony  was  also  di- 
rected to  take  place  on  one  of  the  most  public 
and  frequented  roads  leadingfrom  Jerusalem. 
The  people  were  adequately  impressed  by  all 
these  considerations  and  circumstances ;  they 
heartily  shouted,  "Long  live  King  Solo- 
mon !  "  The  earth  was,  asitwere,  rentwith 
the  rejoicing  clamor,  mixed  with  the  sounds 
of  trumpets  and  of  pipes.  The  party  of 
Adonijah  heard  the  noise ;  .and  when 
informed  of  the  cause,  they  were  all  so 
struck  with  consternation  at  the  promptitude 
and  effect  of  thia  eounter-move,  that  they 
dispersed  immediately,  and  slunk  away 
every  man  to  his  own  house,  Adonijah, 
seeing  himself  thus  forsaken,  and  dreading 
nothing  less  than  immediate  death,  fled  to 
the  refuge  of  the  altar  (erected  on  the 
threshing-floor  of  Araunah).  Solomon,  be- 
ing informed  of  this,  sent  to  teD  him  that,  if 
by  his  future  conduct  he  proved  himself  a 
worthy  man,  he  would  not  hurt  a  hair  of  hia 
head,  but  at  the  same  time  assured  him 
that  any  future  instance  of  a  disloyal  inten- 
tion would  be  fata!  to  him.  On  leaving  the 
altar,  Adonijah  went  and  rendered  his 
homago  to  the  new  king;  after  which  he 
IS  ordered  to  retire  to  his  own  house. 
The  waning  spark  of  David's  life  glenmed 
J  once  again  before  it  finally  expired.  He 
availed  himself  of  this  to  call  a  general 
nblyof  the  nation  to  ratify  the  corona- 
tion of  Solomon,  and  to  receive  the  declara- 
tion of  his  views  and  deagns.  The  aged 
king  was  able  to  stand  up  on  his  feet  as  ho 
addressed  the  assembly  at  considerable 
length.  Perceiving  from  the  revolts  of 
Absalom  and  Adonijah,  into  which  last  some 
of  his  own  staneheat  friends  had  been  drawn. 
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tliattbe  prindple  of  primogeniture  was  likely 
to  interfere  Tery  seriously  with,  the  true  doe- 
trino  of  the  theocracy,  he  was  careful  to 
point  out  how  the  sceptre  had  been  aaaigned 
to  Judah,  not  the  firslrborn  of  Jacob ;  and 
in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  to  the  family  of  Jesse, 
not  the  first  or  most  powerful  of  that  tribe ; 
and  of  the  eight  sons  of  Jesse,  to  David  the 
youngest;  and  of  the  sons  of  David,  to 
Solomon,  at  a  time  when  there  were  living 
three  (if  not  four*)  older  than  he.  He 
then  proceeded  to  state  the  reasons  which 
had  prevented  him  from  building  to  the. 
Lord  that  temple  which  he  had  designed ; 
and  since  this  j^reat  work  had  been  reserved 
for  the  peaceable  reign  of  hU  son,  he  solemnly 
eshort«a  him  and  the  nation  to  erect  that 
temple  according  to  the  model  which  he  had 
himself  supplied,  and  to  contribute  liberally 
themselves  toward  it,  in  addition  to  the 
ample  stores  and  materials  which  in  the 
coai'SO  of  his  reign  he  had  been  enabled  to 
provide.  He  concluded  with  a  most  noble 
and  devout  thanksgiving  to  the  Lord  for  all 
the  mercies  which  he  had  shown  to  himself 
and  (m  his  people :  and  this,  with  the  rest 
of  his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  shows  that, 
whatever  were  now  the  bodily  infirmities  of 
the  aged  king,  his  better  faculties  were  still 
in  their  piime. 

Solomon  was  now  again  anointed  king  in 
the  presence,  and  with  the  sanction  of  the 
assembiy,  by  Zadok,  who  himself  was  now 
declared  and  recognized  as  sole  high-priest, 
Abiathar  being  deposed  from  his  participar 
tion  in  that  dignity  on  account  of  his  having 
gone  over  to  Adonijah.  It  is  impossible  not 
to  see  in  all  this  a  strenuous  assertion  by 
David  of  tie  theoeratical  ni-inciplea  of  the 
constitution,  which  rendered  conclusive  and 
final  any  appointment  which  the  Divine  King 
had  made,  or  might  make ;  and  for  this  he 
deserves  the  more  honor,  as  there  is  good 
reason  to  think,  that  for  himself  merely,  as  a 
fother,  he  would  quite  as  soon  have  seen 
Absalom  or  Adonijah  on  the  throne  as  Solo- 
mon, Of  Abiathar  it  was  quite  necessary  to 
make  an  example ;  for,  as  high-priest,  he  of 
all  men  ought  to  have  been  sensible  of  the 
obligation  of  the  divine  appointment,  the 
maintenance  of  which  had  now  become  one 
of  the  most  marked  and  grand  prerogatives 
of  Jehovah  as  king  of    '      "  ' 


the  one  which  was  calculated  to  keep  hia 
superiority  present  to  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple. If  this  prerogative  were  allowed  to  be 
contemned  by  the  high-priest,  who  should  be 
its  most  strenuous  supporter,  the  people 
would   not  be   likely  to   hold   it   in  much 


the  king 

for  the  object  which  for  many  years  past  he 
had  so  much  at  heart,  kindled  a  corre- 
sponding zeal  in  the  people,  who  presented 
liberal  offerings  for  the  great  work  which 
Solomon  was  destined  to  execute. 

The  following  day  was  spent  as  a  high 
festival.  Holocausts  of  numerous  steers, 
and  rams,  and  lambs,  were  offered  to  Jeho- 
vah, and  also  abundant  peace-offerings,  oa 
which  the  people  feasted  with  great  gladness, 
before  they  departed  to  their  homes.  This 
was,  in  fact,  the  coronation-feast  of  Solomon. 
He,  being  now  twice  anointed,  and  formally 
recognized  by  the  people,  mounted  the  throne 
of  bis  father,  and  administered  the  govern- 
ment while  David  still  lived. 

It  was  not,  however,  long  before  David 
felt  that  his  last  hour  approached.  He  then 
sent  for  his  son,  to  give  to  him  his  last  coun- 
sels. He  first  of  all  recapitulated  the  gra- 
cious promises  which  God  had  made  to  him 
and  his  posterity,  and  then  reminded  Solo- 
mon that  these  promises  were  only,  in  their 
first  and  obvious  sense,  to  he  understood 
as  conditional,  and  depending  upon  their 
obsei-vance  of  the  divine  law;   so  that  they 

ight  Apect  their  prospeiity  to  rise  and  fell 

proportion  to  their  obedience.     He  then 


)  the  c 


should  take  with  reference  to  certain  persons 
whom  his  own  history  has  brought  conspicu- 
ously under  the  notice  of  the  reader.  The 
predominating  influence  of  the  sons  of  Zer- 
uiah  had,  throughout  his  reign,  been  very 

■"ng  to  himself,  and  be  advised  his  son 
not  to  incur  the  same  grievance,  or  to  sub- 
mit to  it.  As  to  Joab,  he  had,  through 
policy,  been  pardoned  for  bis  part  in  Adoni- 
jah's  rebellion,  as  David  himself  had,  from 
reasons,  been  compelled  to  overlook  the 
crimes  of  which  he  had  been  guilty  —  such 

the  murders  of  Abner  and  Araasa ;  yet, 

auld  he  again  offend,  Solomon  was  advised 
to  bring  him  to  condign  punishment,  by 
which  he  would  strike  terror  into  evil  doers, 
and,  more  than  by  any  other  act,  evince  the 
strength  and  firmness  of  his  government. 

The    pardon  which  Shimei  had  asked, 
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beside  the  Jordan,  with  a  thousand  men  at 
his  back,  could  not  well  have  been  refiised, 
and  David  had  no  wish  to  annul  it ;  but, 
aware  of  the  character  of  this  disaffected 
and  dangerous  Benjamite,  he  cautioned 
Solomon  against  him,  and  advised  to  keep 
him  under  bia  eye  in  Jerusalem,  and  watch 
htm  well  that  he  might  have  no  oppoi-tunity 
of  stirring  up  seditions  among  the  tribes; 
and  should  his  conduct  again  offer  occa- 
sion, David  counselled  the  young  king  not 
to  spare  him,  but  at  once  lid  his  kingdoiri 
of  so  suspicious  and  malevolent  a  chai^ 
aoter. 

David  appears  to  have  survived  the  coro- 
nation of  Solomon  about  six  months;  for, 
although  ho  reigned  seven  years  and  six 
months  over  Judah,  and  thirty-three  years 
over  all  Israel,  yet  the  whole  duration  is 
reckoned  only  forty  yearn  in  2  Sam.  v.  4,  5  ; 
1  Chron.  xxis.  27.     The  interval  he  seems  ■ 


fco  have  employed  in  the  development,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  son.  of  those  plans  and 
Wigulations  which  had  long  betbre  been 
formed  and  considered  in  his  own  mind, 
and  to  which  the  due  effect  was  aflerwaid 
given  by  his  son.  These  ai-e  fiiljy  slated  in 
the  first  five  chapters  of  the  second  hook  of 
Chronicles. 

David  was  seventy  years  of  age  when 
"he  slept  with  his  fiithevs."  At  that  time 
cei'tainly  the  period  of  human  life  was  I'e- 
duced  to  the  present  standard;  for,  in 
recording  his  death  at  this  age,  the  historian 
says,  "He  died  in  a  good  old  age,  full  of 
days,  riches,  and  honor."  He  was  buried 
in  a  stately  tomb,  which,  according  to  a 
touching  custom,  still  prevalent  in  the  East, 
he  ha.A  prepared  for  himself ,  in  that  part 
of  the  city  (on  Mount  Zion)  which  he  liad 
covered  with  buildiags,  and  which  was  called 
after  him,  "the  city  of  David." 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 


SOLOMON'S   ACCESSION,  —  BUILDS 

On  the  death  of  David,  his  son  Solomon, 
who  had  been  declared  by  him  king  of  Is- 
rael, with  the  divine  approbation,  sueceeded 
to  the  thi-one,  to  the  universal  satisfaction 
of  the  people.  This  event  took  pkce  when 
he  was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  and  in 
the  year  1030  B.  0.  Never  monaroh  as- 
cended the  throne  with  greater  advantages, 
or  knew  Itetter  how  to  secure  and  improve 
them.  Under  David  the  kingdom  had  been 
much  extended,  and  bronght  under  good 
regulations.  The  amis  of  the  Hebrews  bad 
for  so  many  years  been  feared  by  all  the 
neighboring  nations,  so  that  the  habit  of  re- 
spect and  obedience  on  their  part  off«i-ed  to 
the  new  king  the  reasonable  prospect,  con- 
flmied  by  a  divine  promise,  that  his  rejgn 
should  bo  one  of  peace.  Now,  the  predom- 
inant tribe  of  Judah  lay  as  a  lion  and  as  a 
lioness,  wliich  no  nation  ventured  to  rouse 
up.  (Gen.  xlis.  9;  Num.  xsiii.  24,  xsiv. 
9.)  The  Hebi'cws  were  the  ruling  people, 
and  their  empii-e  the  prineijjal  mnna»3hy  of 
Western  Asia.  From  the  Mediterrnnean 
Sea  and  the  Phcenicians  to  the  Euphiaws,  in 


THF    TE^IPLB   — HIS    COMMERCE 

its  nearer  and  ren  oter  bcinda  —  tiom  the 
n\er  of  Egypt  ind  the  Elanilie  l.ulf  to 
Berytus  Haniath  and  ThapsjLU"  all  were 
subiect  (o  the  dommion  of  S  lomon  nor 
were  the  tnbes  which  wander  in  i  ortheru 
Arabia,  eastward  to  the  Persian  Gfulf,  un- 
conscious of  his  rule.  At  home  the  Canaan- 
ites  had  not,  as  we  have  seen,  been  either 
entirely  expelled  or  annihilated ;  but  they 
had  become  obedient  and  peaceable  subjects^ 
and,  which  was  of  importance  to  an  Easteiii 
king,  liable  to  services  wiiich  no  king  dared 
to  impose  upon  the  Israelites  themselves. 
Jahn  calculates  that  their  whole  number 
may  have  been  about  lour  or  five  bundled 
thousand,  since  uhimately  one  hnnditd 
fifty-three  thousand  were  able  to  render  soc- 
age to  the  king.  The  warlike  and  civilized 
Philistines,  the  Edomites,  Moubites,  and 
Ammonites,  the  Syrians  of  Damascus,  and 
some  tdhes  of  the  nomadic  Arabians  of  the 
desert,  were  all  tributary  to  him-  The  rev- 
enues derived  from  the  subject  states  were 
large;  and  the  wealth  in  the  royal  treason's 
great  beyond  calculation  :  and  the  king  had 
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Uie  enterprise  and  talent  to  open  new  sources 
through  which  riches  were  poured  info  the 
country  from  distant  lands.  Nor  wei*  the 
prospecta  and  promises  with  which  this 
reign  opened  frustrated  in  its  continuance 
"  Peace  gave  to  all  his  subjects  prosperity 
the  trade  which  he  introduced  brought 
wealth  into  the  country,  and  pi-omoted  the 
Bciences  and  arts,  which  there  found  an  ac- 
tive protector  in  the  king,  wbo  was  himself 
disduguisfaed  lor  bis  learning.  The  building 
of  the  temple  and  of  eeveral  palaces  mtro- 
duced  foreign  artists,  by  whom  the  Hebrews 
were  instructed.  Many  foreigners,  and  even 
sovereign  princes,  were  attracted  to  Jeru- 
salem, in  order  to  see  and  converse  with  the 
prosperous  royal  sage-  The  regular  prog- 
ress of  all  business,  the  arrangeinenta  for 
aeoutity  from  foreign  and  domestic  enemies, 
the  array,  the  cavalry,  the  armories,  the 
chariots,  the  palaces,  the  royal  household, 
the  good  order  in  the  administration,  and 
in  the  service  of  the  court,  excited  as  much 
admiraiion  as  the  wisdom  and  learning  of 
the  viceroy  of  Jehovah.  So  much  was 
effected  Jy  lAe  single  infiuertce  of  David, 
because  he  serupulousli/  conformed  himself 
to  the  theocracy  of  the  Hebrew  state."  * 

Such  is  the  argument  to  the  history  of 
Solomon's  reign,  to  the  details  of  which  we 
now  proceed. 

Although  Solomon  was  not  the  first-born, 
nor  even  the  eldest  living  eon  of  David,  but 
Bucceeded  to  the  throne  through  the  special 
appointment  of  the  Supreme  King  Jehovah, 
there  was  one  circumstance  which,  from  the 
usual  notions  of  the  Orientals,  could  not  but 
be  highly  favorable  to  him,  even  had  all  his 
elder  brothers  been"  alive.  Amnon  had  been 
bom  before  his  fitther  became  king,  and 
Absalom  and  Adonijah  while  he  was  king  of 
Judah  only ;  while  Solomon  was  born  v 
his  father  was  king  over  all  Israel,  and  lord 
over  many  neighboring  states.  And  in  the 
East  there  is  a  strong  prejudice  in  favor  of 
him  who  is  the  son  of  (Ae  king  and  of  the 
kingdom,  that  is,  who  ia  born  while  his 
father  actually  rdgm  over  the  states  which 
ho  leaves  at  his  death.  Thus,  therefore,  if 
at  tie  death  of  David,  Amnon  and  Absalom 
had  been  alive,  as  weU  as  Adonijah  and 
Solomon,  there  might  have  been  a  contest 
among  them  on  these  grounds:  —  Amnon 
wouldT  have   claimed  as  the  eldest   so 


David ;  Absalom  would  probably  have  dis- 
puted this  claim  on  the  ground,  fit^t,  that  Be 
was  the  first-bora  after  David  became  a 
king  ;  and,  secondly,  on  the  ground  that  his 
mother  was  of  a  royal  house:  this  claim 
could  not  have  been  disputed  by  Adonijah  ; 
but  he  would  have  considered  his  own  claim 
good  as  against  Amnon,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  as  against  Solomon  on  the  other.  But 
Solomon  might  have  claimed  on  the  same 
ground  as  the  others  against  Amnon ;  and 
^;ainst  Absalom  and  Adonijah,  on  the 
ground  that  their  father  was  only  king  of 
Judah  when  they  were  bom,  but  king  of  all 
Israel  at  the  time  of  his  own  bii-th.  And 
this  claim  would,  in  fact,  have  been  but  a 
carrying-out  of  the  principle  on  which  Absa- 
lom and  Adonijah  arc  supposed  to  oppose 
Amnon  ;  and  in  this  claim  lliere  would  nave 
seemed  so  much  reason  to  an  Oriental,  that, 
apart  from  all  other  considerations,  we  doubt 
not  it  would  have  found  many  adherents  in 
Israel ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  did 
operate  in  pi-oducing  a  more  cheerful  acqiu- 
escence  in  the  preference  given  to  Solomon. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  his  father,  Solomon 
discovered  a  new  plot  of  Adonijah's,  so 
deeply  laid  and  carefully  veiled,  that  he  even 
ventured  to  make  the  king's  own  mother, 
Bathsheba,  an  acting  though  unconscious 
party  in  it.  And  here  it  may  be  proper  to 
observe,  that  in  Eastern  countries,  where 
polygamy  is  allowed,  or  not  forbidden,  by 
the  &w,  and  where  the  kings  have  numerous 
drives  and  concubines,  there  is  no  dignity 
analogous  to  that  which  ^  sole  wife  of  a 
sovereign  occupies  in  Europe.  Iniitet,  there 
is  no  qaeen,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
as  applied  to  the  consort  of  a  king.  But  the 
momer  of  the  king  (imd,  next  to  her,  or 
instead  of  her,  the  mother  of  the  heir  appai^ 
ent)  is  the  woman  of  the  greatest  influence 
and  highest  station  in  the  state,  and  the  one 
whose  condition  is  the  most  queenly  of  any 
which  the  East  affords.  According  to  this 
view,  Bathsheba — during  the  latter  part  of 
David's  reign,  as  mother  of  the  heir  appar- 
ent, and  during  at  least  the  early  portion  of 
Solomon's  reign,  as  mother  of  the  king — 
was,  in  fiict,  queen  of  Israel;  whence  in  both 
periods  we  find  her  taking  a  part  in  public 
aflfeirs,  which,  however  slight,  is  such  as  none 
but  a  woman  so  placed  could  have  taken. 

The  first  manifestation  of  Adonijah 'a 
design  was  to  endeavor  to  procure  permission 
te  espoose  Abishag,  one  of  the  wives  of  hla 
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father,  wiom  he  had  taken  in  his  last  days 
and  had  left  a  vii^gin.  He  had  the  address 
to  interest  Batbsheba  in  liia  object,  and  to  get 
her  to  propose  the  subjeot  to  the  king, 
although  part  of  what  he  said  to  her  33  an 
inducement  was  well  calculated  to  awaken 
her  suspicions:  "Tliou  knowest,"  said  he, 
"  that  the  kingdom  was  mine,  and  that  all 
Israel  set  their  faces  on  me,  that  I  should 
reign ;  howheit,  the  kingdom  is  turned  about, 
,  anct  is  become  my  broker's,  for  it  was  his 
from  the  Lord." 

The  king  was  seated  on  his  throne  when 
Bathsheba  appeai'ed  before  him  to  urge  the 


suit  of  Adonijah.  He  rose  when  he  beheld 
her,  and  bowed  to  her ;  after  which  he  eauSed 
a  seat  to  be  brought  and  placed  at  his  right 
hand  for  her.  She  then  made  "  the  one 
small  ptition"  with  which  she  was  charged. 
The  king  instantly  saw  through  the  whole ; 
and  knew  enough  of  the  several  pai-ties  to 
feel  assured  (or  actually  know)  that  the 
measuifi  had  been  prompted  by  Joab  and 
Abiathar,  or  that  at  least  they  were  parties 
to  the  ulterior  dcMgn.  According  to  what 
we  have  already  stated  respecting  tiie  widows 
of  a  deceased  lung,  it  is  obvious  flmt  Solomon 
recognised  in  this  insidious  demMid  a  plan 


ffimel  to  lecielil:  the  foimer  preten'ii  ns  f 
Aden  lali  He  thertfoie  answeied  wain  h 
And  why  dost  then  ask  Abishag  the 
Shimamite  for  Admijah/  Ask  ior  him 
the  kingdom  also  for  he  is  mine  elder 
biothei  even  tor  him  ind  for  Ahnlhar  the 
pueat  and  ffr  Joab  the  son  of  ZeniiA 
By  this  he  ciemly  intmiated  thit  he  con 
sidered  Joab  and  Ahiathar  as  parties  in  this 
new  plot,  and,  as  such,  liable  to  the  punish- 
ments which  he  proceeded  to  inflict.  Adoni- 
jah he  ordered  to  be  put  to  death,  as  one 
whom  it  was  no  longer  safe  to  pardon.  On 
receiving  this  news,  Joab  justified  the  sus- 
picions (if  not  more)  of  tie  king,  by  fleeing 
for  reftige  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  altar — a 
plain  act  of  a  guilty  conscience,  'Wlien  this 
was  told  to  Solomon,  he  ordered  Benaiah  to 
go  and  put  bim  to  death.  Bemaah  went, 
ttnd  ordered  Mm,  in   the  king's  name,   to 


oHof  ith.  Tin.  ht  rcfus.d,  .jjmg,  "Nay, 
1  at  I  will  die  here  ! "  either  in  the  hope  that 
'^olomcn  would  so  far  regard  the  altar  as  not 
to  slay  him,  or  that  he  would  die  there  in  tha 
hfpo  that  God,  whose  altar  it  was,  would  be 
gracious  to  him.  This  being  a  new  case,  in 
whi  h  Benaiah  liked  not  to  act  on  his  own 
responsibility,  he  retmiied  to  repoil;  the  mat^ 
ter  to  the  king,  who,  with  great  firmness,  and 
with  a  freedom  from  superstition  which  sliows 
how  well  he  understood  the  letter  and  spiiit 
of  the  law,  said,  "Do  as  he  hath  said, 
and  slay  him  there,  and  bury  him,  that  thou 
mayest  take  away  the  innocent  blood,  wliich 
Joab  shed,  from  me  and  from  the  house  of 
my  father."  So  Joab  was  slain  at  the  altar, 
and  buried  in  the  garden  of  his  own  house 
in  the  wildemeas.  Benaiah,  who  had  been 
his  executioner,  wi^  made  eomraandei'-in- 
chief  iu  his  room.     It  appears  that  in  the 
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Hebrew  kmgdom,  as  in  some  other  ancient 
and  in  some  modem  states,  it  was  tlie  duty 
of  the  king's  chief  ofBoer  to  execute  his  sea- 
tence  upon  high  offendei's. 

Aa  to  Abiathar,  who  had  before  joined 
Adonijah,  and  was  no  stranger  to  the  more 
recent  intrigue,  he  had  shared  the  fate  of 
Joab,  if  the  king  had  not  been  mindfnl  of 
his  early  and  long-continued  attachment  to 
David,  and  respected  the  sacred  character  he 
boi-e.  He  was  commanded  to  withdraw  to 
bis  estate  in  Anathoth,  and  no  longer  pre- 
sume to  esercise  his  sacerdotal  functions. 
Thus  was  the  bouse  of  Eli  finally  degraded 
in  the  person  of  Abiathar,  and  tbe  house  of 


Eleazar  completely  restored  in  the  person  of 
Zadok. 

This  affair  reminded  Solomon  of  tbe  ne- 
cessity of  keeping  watch  over  another  disaf- 
fected person,  Shimei,  as  counselled  hy  David. 
He  therefore  ordered  him  to  fix  his  residence 
in  Jerusalem,  which  he  engaged  him  by  oath 
not  to  leave,  forewarning  bim  that  tbe  breach 
of  this  engagement  would  be  at  tbe  exiiense 
of  bis  Ufe.  Of  this  Shimei  was  properly 
mindful  for  two  years;  but  then  he  was 
induced  to  leave  the  city,  and  went  as  for  as 
Gath  (a  suspicbua  quai-ter)  in  pursuit  of  I  wo 
runaway  slaves.  He  was  therefore,  on  hia 
return,  consigned  to  the  sword  of  Bemuab, 


Ey  the  removal  of  these  dangerous  per- 
sons, Solomon  felt  his  throne  secured  to  bim. 
He  then  sought  an  alliance  worthy  of  tbe 
rank  to  which  his  kingdom  bad  attained. 
The  nearest  power,  from  an  alliance  with 
which  even  be  might  derive  honor,  was  that 
of  Egi'pt-  He  therefore  demanded  and  re- 
ceived the  daughter  of  tbe  reigning  Pharaoh 
in  marriage.  His  new  spouse  was  received 
by  tbe  king  of  Israel  with  great  magnifi- 
cence, and  was  lodged  in  "  the  city  of 
David,"  until  the  new  and  splendid  palace, 
which  be  bad  already  commenced,  should  be 
completed.  That  Solomon  should  thus  con- 
tract an  alliance,  on  equal  terms,  with  the 
reigning  family  of  that  great  nation  which 
bad  lormerly  held  the  Israelites  in  bondage, 
was,  in  the  ordinary  point  of  view,  a  great 
tiling  for  him,  and  shows  tbe  reklive  impor- 
tance into  which  the  Hebrew  kingdom  bad 
now  risen.     The  king  Is  in  no  part  of  S 


ture  blamed  for  this  alliance,  even  in  places 
where  it  seems  unhkely  that  blame  would 
have  been  spared  bad  he  been  considered 
blameworthy ;  and  as  we  know  that  tbe 
Egyptians  were  idolaters,  this  absence  of 
blame  may  intimate  that  Solomon  stipulated 
that  the  Egyptian  princess  should  abandon 
tbe  worship  of  her  own  gods,  and  conform  to 
the  Jewish  law.  This  at  least  was  what 
would  be  required  by  tbe  law  of  Moses, 
which  the  king  was  not  likely  (at  least,  at 
Ibis  time  of  his  life)  to  neglect.  Nor  need 
we  suppose  that  the  royal  iamily  of  Egypt 
would  make  much  difficulty  in  this;  for, 
except  among  the  Israelites,  the  religion 
of  a  woman  has  never  in  the  East  been  con- 
sidered of  much  consequence. 

Solomon,  soon  after,  sought  by  his  exam- 
ple to  restore  the  proper  order  of  public 
worship.  At  Gibeon  was  the  tabernacle  and 
I  altar  of  Moses,  and  there,  notwithstanding 
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me  absence  of  the  ark,  the  symbol  of  the 
divine  presence,  the  Shecbinah,  still  abode. 
This  therefore  was,  aceording  to  the  law,  the 
on]y  proper  seat  of  poblio  worsiiip,  and  the 
place  to  which  the  tribes  abould  resort  to 
render  homage  to  the  Great  King,  There- 
fore, at  one  of  the  religioiLS  festivals,  the  king 
repaired  to  tilbeon,  aooompanied  by  all  his 
court,  the  officers  of  his  army,  and  the  chiefs 
and  elders  of  bis  people,  viith  a  vast  multi- 
tude of  the  people.  There,  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  state  and  ceremony  of  the  holy 
eolemnities,  the  king  presented,  to  be  offered 
on  the  brazen  altar,  a  thousand  beasts,  as  a 
holocaust.  This  solemn  act  of  homage  from 
the  young  king  was  acceptable  to  God,  wlio 
in  the  foConing  night  manifested  himself  to 
him  in  a  dream,  and  promised  to  satisfy 
whatever  wish  he  might  then  form.  Instead 
of  expressing  the  usual  desires  which  animate 
tings,  aawell  as  others,  for  wealth,  and  glory, 
and  length  of  days,  Solomon  expreesed  his 
sense  of  the  difficulties,  to  one  so  young,  of 
th'e  high  station  to  which  he  had  been  called ; 
and,  numbly  conscious  of  his  laek  of  the 
esperienee  required  to  conduct  well  the  af- 
fairs of  his  largo  empire  and  numerous 
people,  he  prayed  for  wisdom  —  nothing  but 
wisdom :  "  I  am  but  a  youth  ;  I  know  not 
how  to  go  out  or  to  come  in.  And  thy  servant 
is  in  the  midst  of  thy  people,  whom  thou 
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numbered  nor  counted  for  multitude.  Give. 
therefore,  thy  servant  an  understanding  heart 
to  judge  thy  people,  that  I  may  discern  be- 
tween good  and  evil :  for  who  is  able  to  judge 
this  thy  so  great  a  people  1 "  This  request 
which  Solomon  had  made  was  highly  pleasing 
to  God.  That  which  he  had  asked  v 
promised  to  him  in  abounding  measure 
wisdom  Bueb  as  none  before  him  had  ever 
possessed,  or  should  possess  in  future  times : 
and  since  he  had  made  so  excellent  a  choice, 
that  which  he  had  not  asked  should  also  be 
^ven  to  hiin  —  riehea  and  honors  beyond  all 
the  kings  of  his  time,  and,  beside  this, 
length  of  days,  if  he  continued  in  obedience. 
Solomon  awoke  ;  and  feeling  within  himself 
that  illumination  of  mind  and  spirit  which 
assured  him  that  his  dream  had  indeed  been 
oracular  and  divine,  he  returned  with  great 
joy  to  Jerusalem. 
Soon  after  this,  the  discharge  of  those  judi- 
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cial  duties  which  engage  so  much  of  the  ab 
tcntion  of  Eastern  kings  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  so  much  discernment  as 
satisfied  the  people  of  his  uncommon  endow- 
ments, and  his  eminent  qualifications  for  his 
high  place.  This  was  his  celebrated  judg- 
ment between  the  two  harlots  who  bofli 
claimed  a  living  child,  and  both  disclaimed 
one  that  had  Sied ;  in  which  he  discovered 
the  rightful  owner  of  the  living  child  by  call- 
ing forth  that  self-denying  tenderness  which 
always  reigns  in  a  mother's  heart.*  This 
produced  the  very  best  effect  among  all  the 
people;  for,  generally,  nothing  is  better 
understood  and  appreciated,  popularly,  than 
an  acute  and  able  judicial  decision  of  some 
diificult  point  in  a  ease  easily  understood, 
and  by  which  the  sympathies  are  much 
engaged. 

The  preparations  for  the  temple  had  from 
the  first  engaged  the  attention  of  Solomon. 
Among  the  first  who  sent  to  congratulate  him 
on  his  succession  was  Hiiam,  king  of  Tyre, 
who  has  ali'eady  been  named  as  an  attached 
friend  and  ally  of  David.  The  value  of  the 
friendship  offered  by  this  monarch  was  fully 
appreciated  by  Solomon,  who  returned  the 
emciassy  with  a  letter,  in  which  he  opened 
the  noble  defiign  he  entertained,  and  solicited 
the  same  Eort  of  assistance  in  the  furtherance 
of  it,  as  the  same  king  had  rendered  to  his 
father  David,  when  buildmg  his  palace; 
Hiram  assented  with  great  willingness,  and 
performed  the  required  services  with  such 
fidelity  and  zeal,  as  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
lasting  friendship  between  the  kings,  and  to 
the  formation  of  other  mutually  beneficial 
connections  between  them.  The  forests  of 
the  Lebanon  mountains  only  could  supply 
the  timber  required  for  this  great  work.  Such 
of  these  forests  aa  lay  nearest  the  sea  were 
in  the  possession  of  the  Phrenieians ;  among 
whom  limber  was  in  such  constant  demand 
that  they  had  acquired  great  and  acknowl- 
edged ^ill  in  the  felling  and  transportation 
thereof,  and  hence  it  was  of  much  importance 
that  Hiram  consented  to  employ  large  bodies 
of  men  in  Lebanon  to  hew  timber,  as  well  as 
others  to  perform  the  seri'ice  of  bringing  it 
down  to  the  seaside,  whence  it  was  to  be 
taken  along  .the  coast  in  floats  to  the  port  of 
Joppa,  from  which  phce  it  could  be  easily 
taken  across  the  country  to  Jerusalem.  This 
portion  of  the  assistance  rendered  by  Hiram 
was  of  the  utmost  value  and  importance.  If 
he  had  declined  Solomon's 
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that  he  wanteiJ  might  have  been  obtained 
Irom  Kgypt.  But  that  country  was  s< 
from  being  able  to  supply  timber,  that  it 
wanted  it  more  than  abnost  any  nation. 

Solomon  also  desired  that  Pbcenidan  arti- 
ficers of  all  descriptions  should  be  sent  to 
Jemsaiera,  particularly  such  as  excelled  in 
the  arts  of  design,  and  in  the  working  of 
gold,  silver,  and  other  metals,  as  well  as 
precious  stones;  nor  was  he  insensible  of 
the  value  and  beauty  of  those  scarlet,  purple, 
and  other  fine  dyes,  in  the  preparation  and 
application  of  which  the  Tynans  esoelled. 
Men  skilled  in  all  these  branches  of  art  were 
largely  snppUed  by  Hiram.  He  sent  also  a 
person  of  his  own  name,  a  Tyrian  by  birth, 
who  seems  to  have  been  a  second  BezaJeel ; 
for  his  abilities  were  so  great,  and  his  attain- 
ments so  extensive  and  vaiious,  that  he  was 
skilled  not  only  in  the  working  of  metals, 
but  in  all  kinds  of  works  in  wood  and  stone, 
and  even  in  embroidery,  in  tapestry,  in  dyes, 
and  the  manufacture  of  all  sorts  of  fine  cloth. 
And  not  only  this,  bat  his  general  attdn- 
nients  in  art;,  and  his  inventive  powers, 
enabled  him  to  devise  the  means  of  execut- 
ing, and  to  execute,  whatever  work  in  art 
might  be  proposed  to  him.  This  man  was  a 
treasure  to  Solomon,  who  made  him  overseer 
not  only  of  the  men  whom  the  king  of  Tyre 
now  sent,  but  of  his  own  workmen,  and 
those  whom  David  had  fonnerly  engaged  and 
retained  in  his  employment. 

In  return  for  all  these  advantages,  Solomon 
engaged  on  his  part  to  ftirnish  ihe  king  of 
Tyie  yearly  with  2,500  quarters  of  wheat, 
and  150,000  gallons  of  pure  olive  oil,  for 
his  own  use,  beside  inrnisuing  the  men  em- 
ployed in  Lebanon  with  the  same  com  quan- 
tities, respectively,  of  wheat  and  barley,  and 
the  same  liquid  quantities  of  wine  and  oil. 

Josephus  informs  us  that  the  correspond- 
ence on  this  subject  between  Solomon  and 
Hiram,  copies  of  which  are  given  by  him  as 
well  as  in  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chron- 
icles, were  in  his  time  still  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  Tyre. 

Three  yeai's  were  spent  in  preparation ; 
but  at  last  all  was  ready,  and  the  foundation 
of  this  femous  temple  was  laid  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Solomon's  reign  (1012  B.  C),  in 
the  second  month,  and  finished  in  the  eleventh 
year  and  eighth  month ;  being  a  space  of 
seven  years  and  six  months. 

Many  elaborate  treatises  have  been  written 
•m  this  magnificent  structure,  but  no  baXih- 


fiictory  result  has  been  obtained  therefrom. 
This  may  arise  fram  a  mistaken  reference  to 
classical  ideas  and  models,  and  from  the  scanty 
knowledge  we  possess  of  ancient  and  modern 
Oriental  architecture.  Hence  it  is  that  modem 
commentators  and  illustrators  of  Scripture 
have  generally  shrank  from  the  subject ;  and 
hence  the  many  conjectural  plans  which  have 
been  exhibited  as  iDustrative  of  this  far-famed 
building  must  be  looked  uponasinconcluave. 
The  only  safe  ground  we  have  to  go  upon 
is  Scripture,  whence  our  account  shall  be 
derived,  and,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  sacred 
historian's  own  language. 

We  leara,  from  flie  history  of  David,  that 
when  he  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  Israel, 
he  piously  resolved  to  erect  a  temple  to  the 
honor  of  Jehovah,  Thus,  m  one  of  his 
beaatifiil  psalms,  he  says :  "  Lord,  remember 
David,  and  all  his  aflSictions;  how  he  sware 
unto  the  Lord,  and  vowed  unto  the  mighty 
God  of  Jacob ;  surely  I  will  not  come  into 
the  tabernacle  of  my  house,  nor  go  up  into 
bed;  I  will  not  ^ve  sleep  to  mine  eyes, 
slumber  to  mine  eyelids,  until  I  find  out 
place  for  the  Lord,  a  habitation  for  the 
mighty  God  of  Jacob,"  Ps.  cxxxii.  1-5. 
Because,  however,  David  was  a  man  of  war, 
God,  by  his  prophet  Nathan,  intimated  to 
him  that  while  ho  approved  of  his  design,  he 
nevertheless  should  not  be  permitted  to  build 
him  a  house  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  gave 
him  a  promise  that  his  son  and  successor 
should  fulfil  his  pious  intention :  see  1  Chron* 

The  good  monarch  acqnieseed  in  the  divine 
will ;  and,  to  enable  his  son  to  perform  so- 
glorious  a  work,  he  himself  commenced 
preparations,  and  we  find  him,  in  his  last 
moments,  instraeting  Solomon  in  God's 
promises,  and  in  his  duty  in  building  Ihe 
temple,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  he  states 
what  material  he  had  prepared  for  the  unde^ 
taking:  "  Now,  behold,  in  my  trouble  I  have 
prepared  for  the  house  of  the  Lord  a  hundred 
thousand  talents  of  gold,  and  a  thousand  thou- 
sand talents  of  silver ;  and  of  brass  and  iron 
without  weight,  for  it  is  in  abundance  :  timber 
also  and  stone  have  I  prepared ;  and  thou 
mayest  add  thereto.  Moreover  there  are 
workmen  with  thee  in  abundance,  hewers 
and  workers  of  stone  and  timber,  and  all 
manner  of  cunning  men  for  every  manner  of 
work.  Of  the  gold,  the  silver,  and  the  bi'aas, 

id  the  iron,  there  is  no  number.  Arise, 
therefore,  and  be  doing,  and  the  Lord  ba 
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with  thee." — 1  Obron.  xsii.  14-16.  David, 
moreover,  gave  to  Solomon.  "  the  pattern  of 
the  porch,  and  of  the  houses  thereof,  and  of 
the  treasuries  thereof,  and  of  the  upper 
chambers  ,  thereof,  and  of  the  inner  parlors 
thereof,  and  of  the  place  of  the  mercy- 
seat,  and  the  pattern  of  aU  that  he  had 
by  the  spirit,  of  the  courts  of  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  and  of  all  the  chambers  round 
about,  of  the  treasuries  of  the  house  of  God, 
and  of  the  treasuries  of  the  dedicated  things ; 
also  for  the  courses  of  the  priests  and  the 
Levites,  and  for  all  the  work  of  the  service  of 
tie  house  of  the  Loi'd,  and  for  all  the  vessels 
of  service  in  the  house  of  the  Lord.  He  gave 
of  gold  by  weight  for  things  of  gold,  for  all 
instalments  of  all  manner  of  service  ;  silver 
also  for  all  instruments  of  alver  by  weight, 
for  all  instruments  of  every  kind  of  service  : 
even  the  weight  for  the  candlesticks  of  gold, 
and  for  their  lamps  of  gold,  by  weight  for 
every  candlestick,  and  for  the  lamps  toereof : 
and  for  the  candlesticks  of  silver  by  weight, 
both  for  the  candlestick,  and  also  for  the 
lamps  thereof,  according  to  the  use  of  every 
candlestick.  And  by  weight  he  gave  gold 
for  (he  tables  of  showbroa^  for  every  table  ; 
and  likewise  silver  for  the  tables  of  silver: 
also  pure  gold  for  the  flosh-hooks,  and  the 
bowls,  and  the  cups ;  and  for  the  golden 
basins  he  gave  gold  by  weight  for  every 
haain;  and  Ukosrise  silver  by  weight  for 
£very  basin  of  silver:  and  for  the  altar  .of 
incense  refined  gold  by  weight ;  and  gold  for 
the  pattern  of  the  chariot  of  the  cherubim, 
that  spread  out  their  wings,  and  covered  the 
ark  of  the  covaiant  of  the  Lord.  All  this, 
said  David,  the  Lord  made  me  to  understand 
in  writing  by  his  hand  upon  mo,  even  all  the 
vrorks  of  this  pattern.  And  David  sdd  to 
Solomon  his  son.  Be  strong  and  of  \_^ 
courage,  and  do  it :  fear  not,  nor  be  dis- 
mayed, for  the  Lord  God,  oven  my  God, 
will  he  with  thoe ;  ho  will  not  fell  thee,  noi 
forsake  thee,  until  thou  hast  finished  all  the 
work  for  the  service  of  the  house  of  the  Lord. 
And,  'behold,  the  courses  of  the  priests  and 
the  Levifes,  even  they  shall  be  with  thoo  for 
all  the  service  of  the  house  of  God:  and 
there  shall  be  with  thee  for  all  manner  of 
workmanship  every  willing  skilfiil  man 
,any  manner  of  service :  also  the  princes  and 
rail  the  people  will  be  wholly  at  thy  command- 
ment."     1  Ohron.  xxviii.  11-21. 

The  youthfid  monarch  was  not  unmindfiil 
tif  his  royal  parent's  char^.     iHo  soonei 


le  seated  peaceably  on  his  throne,  than  wo 
iitd  bim  addressing  Hiram  king  of  Tyre  in 
hese  words  :  ' '  Thou  knowest  how  tliat  David 
ay  father  could  not  build  a  house  unto  the 
lame  of  the  Lord  his  God  for  the  wars  which 
fere  about  him  on  every  side,  until  the  Lord 
>ut  them  under  the  soles  of  his  feet.  But  now 
the  Lord  my  God  hath  given  me  rest  on  every 
so  that  there  is  neither  adversary  nor 
evil  occurrent.  And,  behold,  I  purpose  to 
build  a  house  unto  the  name  of  the  Lord  my 
Gtod,  as  the  Lord  spake  unto  David  my 
fiither,  saying,  Thy  son  whom  I  will  set  upon 
thy  throne  in  thy  room,  he  shall  build  a  house 
unto  my  name.  Now  therefore  command  thou 
that  they  hew  mo  cedar-trees  out  of  Lebanon ; 
my  servants  shall  be  with  thy  servants : 
and  unto  thee  will  I  g^ve  hire  for  thy  servants 
according  to  all  that  thou  shalt  appoint :  for 
thou  knowest  that  there  is  not  among  ns  any 
that  can  skill  to  bow  tunber  like  unto  the 
Sidonians."     1  Kings  v.  3-6. 

In  this  request,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
Hiram,  who  was  the  fiiend  of  Solomon,  com- 
plied, and  the  building  was  commenced,  in 
the  four  hundred  and  eightieth  year  after 
tlie  children  of  Israel  were  come  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt.  There  were  employed  in  the 
construction  of  this  building  one  nundred  and 
eighty-three  thouaandmen,includingHebroW3 
and  Canaanites ;  and  every  thing  was 
made  ready  ere  it  came  to  the  spot,  so  that, 
in  the  language  of  Holy  Writ,  "  there  was 
neither  hammer  nor  axe  nor  tool  of  iron 
heanl  in  tie  house  while  it  was  in  buildmg." 
1  Kings  vi.  7. 

The  ate  on  which  the  temple  was  built 
was  Mount  Moriah,  "where  the  Lord  ap- 
peared unto  David  his  lather,  m  the  place 
that  David  had  prepared  in  the  threshing- 
floor  of  Oman  the  Jebusite."  2  Chron.  ii.  1. 

The  description  which  the  sacred  historian 
gives  of  the  building  is  as  follows  :  "  And 
the  bouse  which  King  Solomon  built  for 
the  Lord,  the  length  thereof  was  threescore 
cubits,  and  the  breadth  thereof  twenty  cubits, 
and  llie  height  thereof  thirty  cubits.  And 
tho  porch  before  the  temple  of  the  house, 
twenty  cubits  was  the  length  thereof,  ac- 
cording to  the  breadth  of  the  house  ;  and 
ten  cubits  was  the  breadth  thereof  before  the 
house.  And  for  the  house  he  made  wmdows 
of  narrow  lights  "  (or  windows  broad  within 
and  narrow  without).  "  And  against  the 
wall  of  the  house  he  huilt  chambers  round 
about,  against  the  walls  of  the  house  round 
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about,  Tjoth  of  the  temple  and  of  the  oracle  : 
and  he  inado  chambers  round  about :  the 
nethermost  chamber  was  five  cubits  broad, 
and  the  middle  was  ds  cubits  broad,  and  the 
third  was  seven  cubits  broad  ;  for  without  in 
the  wall  of  the  house  he  made  narrowed  rests 
round  about,  that  the  beams  should  not  be 
fastened  in  the  walls  of  the  bouse.  The 
door  for  the  middle  ohamber  was  in  the  right 
dde  of  the  house ;  and  they, -went  up  with 
winding  stairs  into  the  middle  chamber,  and 
out  of  the  middle  into  the  third.  So  he 
built  the  house  and  finished  it ;  and  covered 
the  house  with  beams  and  boards  of  cedar. 
And  then  he  built  chambers  against  all  tho 
house,  five  cubits  high ;  and  they  rested  on 
the  house  with  timber  of  cedar.  And  he 
built  the  walls  of  the  house  within  with  boards 
of  cedar,  both  the  floor  of  the  house,  and  the 
walls  of  the  ceiling ;  and  he  covered  them  on 
the  inside  with  wood,  and  covered  the  floor 
of  the  house  with  planks  of  fir.  And  he 
built  twenty  cubits  on  the  sides  of  the  house, 
both  the  floor  and  the  walls  with  hoards  of 
cedar :  lie  even  built  them  for  it  within, 
even  for  the  oracle,  even  for  the  most  holy 
place.  And  the  house,  that  is  the  tomple  be- 
fore it,  was  forty  cubits  long.  And  the  cedar 
of  the  house  within  was  carved  with  knops 
[gourde]  and  open  flowers  :  all  was  cedar ; 
fliere  was  no  stone  seen.  And  the  oracle  he 
prepared  in  the  house  within,  to  set  tliere  the 
ark  of  Hie  covenant  of  tlie  Lord,  And  the 
oracle  iu  the  fore  pai't  was  twenty  cubits  in 
length,  and  twenty  cubits  in  breadth,  and 
tweuty  cubits  in  the  height  thereof:  and  he 
overlaid  it  with  pure  gold,  and  so  covered 
the  altar  which  was  of  cedar.  So  Solomon 
overlaid  the  house  within  with  pure  gold : 
and  he  made  a  partition  by  the  chmus  of 
gold  before  the  oracle ;  and  he  overlaid  it 
with  gold.  And  the  whole  house  he  over- 
laid with  gold,  until  he  had  finished  all  the 
house  ;  also  the  whole  altar  that  was  by  the 
oracle  he  overlaid  with  gold.  And  within 
the  oracle  he  made  two  cherubim  of  olive- 
tree,  each  ten  cubits  high.  And  five  cubits 
was  the  one  wing  of  the  cherub,  and  five 
cubits  the  other  wing  of  the  cherub ;  from 
the  uttermost  part  of  the  one  wing  unto  the 
nttermost  part  of  the  other  were  ten  cubits. 
And  the  other  chembwas  ten  cubits :  both  the 
cherubim  were  of  one  measure  and  one  siae. 
The  height  of  the  one  cherah  was  ten  cubits, 
and  so  was  it  of  the  other  cherub.  And  he 
set  tho   cherubim   within  the  inner  house : 


and  they  stretched  fortli  the  wings  of  the 
cherubum,  so  that  the  wing  of  the  one  toudied 
theone  wall,  and  the  wing  of  the  other  cherub 
ffluched  the  other  wall;  and  their  winga 
touched  one  another  in  the  midst  of  the 
house.  And  he  overlaid  the  oheruHm  with 
gold,  And  ho  carved  all  the  waits  of  the 
house  ronnd  about  with  carved  figures  of 
cherubim  and  palm-trees  and  open  flowers 
within  and  without.  And  tho  floor  of  the 
house  he  overliud  with  gold,  within  and 
without.  And  for  the  entering  of  the 
oracle  he  made  doors  of  olive-tree:  the 
lintel  and  dde-po^  were  a  fifth  part  of 
tho  wall.  The  two  doors  also  were  of  olive- 
ti'ee ;  and  he  carved  upon  them  carvings  of 
cherubim  and  palm-trees  and  open  flowers, 
and  overlaid  them  with  gold,  and  spread 
gold  upon  the  cherubim,  and  upon  the  palm- 
trees.  So  also  made  he  for  the  door  of  the 
temple  posts  of  olive-tree,  a  fourth  part  of 
the  wall.  And  the  two  doors  were  of  fir- 
tree  :  the  two  leaves  of  the  one  door  were 
folding,  and  the  two  leaves  of  the  other  door 
were  folding.  And  he  carved  thereon  cher- 
ubim and  palm-trees,  and  open  flowers  :  and 
covered  them  with  gold  fitted  upon  the  carved 
work.  And  he  built  the  mner  court  with 
three  rows  of  hewed  stone,  and  a  row  of 
cedar  beams."     1  Kings  vj. 

In  the  next  chapter  we  read  of  two  re- 
markable pillara  connected  with  the  poreh. 
Speaking  of  Hiram,  whom  Solomon  had 
caused  to  be  fetched  from  Tyre,  to  aid  in  the 
erection  of  the  temple,  the  sacred  historian 
says:  "  He  was  a  widow's  son  of  the  tribe 
of  Naphtali,  and  his  father  was  a  man  of 
Tyre,  a  worker  in  brass ;  and  he  was  filled 
with  wisdom,  and  understanding,  and  cun- 
ning, to  work  all  works  in  brass.  And 
he  came  to  King  Solomon,  and  wrought  all 
Ins  work.  For  he  cast  two  pillars  of  brass, 
of  eighteen  cubits  high  apiece ;  and  a  line  of 
twelve  cubits  did  compass  either  of  them 
about.  And  he  made  two  chapiters  of  mol- 
ten brass,  to  set  upon  the  tops  (rf  the  piflars  : 
the  height  of  the  one  chapiter  was  Hvb 
cubits,  and  the  height  of  the  other  chapiter 
was  five  cubits  :  andnetsof  cheokerwork  and 
wreaths  of  chwnwork,  for  the  chapiters  which 
were  upon  the  top  of  the  pillars ;  seven  for 
the  one  chapiter,  and  seven  for  the  other 
chapiter.  And  he  made  the  pillars,  and  two 
rows  round  about  upon  the  one  network,  to 
cover  the  chapiters  that  were  upon  the  top, 
with  pomegraiiatfis :  and  so  did  he  for  the 
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other  chapter.  And  the  chapiters  that 
wpon  the  top  of  the  pillars  were  of  lilj-woi 
the  poreh  four  cubits.  And  the  chapiters  upon 
the  two  pillars  had  pomegranates  aiao  above, 
over  against  the  belly  which  was  by  the  net^ 
work  :  and  the  pomegranates  were  two  hun- 
dred ia  rows  round  about  upon  the  other 
chapiter.  And  he  set  up  the  pillars  in  the 
porch  of  the  temple :  and  he  set  up  the 
right  pillar,  and  called  the  name  thereof 
Jachin "  (which  may  he  read,  "  it  shall 
stand");  "  and  he  set  up  the  left  pillar,  and 
eaUed  the  name  thereof  Boaa  "  (wlucb  maybe 
read,  "  in  strength,"  thus  forming  a  kind  of 
sentencp,  "It  shall  stand  in  strentrth"). 
1  Kings  vii.  14-21.  The  reader  wiU  find 
other  interesting  deteils  concerning  the  temple 
in  the  concluding  verses  of  tiiis  chapter,  and 
in  the  parallel  chapters,  2  Ghron.  id.-vi;  1 
Chron.  xsii.-xsix.;  and  1  Kings  vii., tUi. 

The  temple,  with  ail  things  destined  tor 
its  sei-vice,  and  every  arrangement  connected 
with  it,  being  completed,  its  dedication  was 
celebrated  the  year  after,  with  a  magnificence 
worthy  of  the  object  and  the  occasion.  All 
the  cliief  men  in  Israel  were  present  —  the 
heads  of  tiibes,  and  paternal  chiefs,  together 
with  multitudes  of  people  from  alt  parts  of 
the  land.  The  priests,  if  not  the  Levites, 
also  attended  in  full  force,  the  succession  of 
the  courses  being  afterward  to  commence. 
God  himself  was  pleased  to  manifest  his 
presence  and  his  complacency  by  two  striking 


At  the  moment  when  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  having  been  brought  in  high  pro- 
cession from  its  former  place  in  "  the  city  of 
David,"  was  deposited  in  the  holy  of  holies, 
the  numerous  Levitical  choirs  thundered 
forth  their  well-known  song,  —  sent  to  the 
heavens  by  their  united  voices,  and  by  the 
harmonious  concord  of  a  thousand  instru- 
ments, —  "  Praise  Jehovah  !  for  he  is  good ; 
for  his  mercy  endureth  tbrever !  "  Sudden- 
ly, as  at  the  consecration  of  the  first  taber- 
nacle, the  house  of  God  was  covered  with  a 
thick  cloud,  which  fiUod  it,  and  which 
enveloped  all  the  assistants  in  such  profimnd 
obscurity  that  the  priests  were  unable  to 
continue  their  services.  Tijis  was  a  manifest 
symbol  that  God  had  accepted  this  as  his 
house,  his  palace ;  and  that  his  Presence  had 
entered  to  inhabit  there.  It  was  so  under- 
stood by  Solomon,  whose  voice  rose  amidst 
the  silence  which  ensued.  "  Jehovah  said 
that  he  would  dwell  in  the  thick  darkness. 


I  have  assuredly  built  for  thee  a  house  to 
dwell  in,  a  settled  place  for  thee  to  abide  in 
forever!"  The  king  stood  on  a  brazen 
platform  which  had  been  erected  in  front  of 
the  altar ;  and  now,  turning  to  the  people,  ho 
esplained  the  origin  and  object  of  this  build- 
ing. After  which  "  he  spread  forth  his  hands 
toward  the  heavens  "  to  address  himself  to 
God.  The  prayer  he  ofi'ered  on  this  occasion 
is  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  sublime  com- 
positlona  in  the  Bible.  It  exhibits  the  most" 
exalted  conceptions  of  the  omnipresence  of 
God,  and  of  Lis  superintending  providence ; 
and  dwells  more  especially  on  his  peculiar 
protection  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  from  the 
time  of  its  departure  from  Egypt,  and 
imploring  pardon  and  forgiveness  for  all  their 
sins  and  trausgre^ions  in  the  land,  and 
during  those  ensuing  captivities  which,  in 
the  same  prophetic  spirit  that  animated  the 
last  address  of  Moses,  he  appears  to  have 
foreseen.  Nothing  can  be  finer  than  that 
part  of  his  loBg  and  beautiful  address,  in 
which,  recurring  to  the  idea  of  inkaUtance 
which  had  been  so  forcibly  brought  before 
his  mind,  he  ciies,  "But  will  God  indeed 
dwell  on  the  earth  ?  Behold  the  heaven, 
and  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain 
thee ;  bow  much  less  this  house  that  I  have 
builded ! " 

The  king  bad  no  sooner  concluded  his 
prayer  than  a  fire  from  the  heavens  descend- 
ed upon  the  altar  and  consumed  the  bumt- 
ofienngs.  All  the  Israelites  beheld  tliis 
prodigy,  and  bent  their  faces  toward  the 
earth  in  adoration,  and  repealed  with  one 
voice  the  praise  which  was  the  most  accept- 
able to  him :  "  He  is  good;  his  mercy 
endureth  forever !  " 

By  these  two  signs  the  sanctuary  and 
the    altar    received    the    same    acceptance 

id  consecration  which  had  been  granted  in 

e  wilderness  to  the  tabernacle  and  the 
altar  there. 

After  tiiis  the  sacrifices  were  resumed,  and 
countless  victims  were  offered.  During  two 
consecutive  weeks  the  people  celebrated  this 
great  solemnity  with  unabated  zeal.  It  was 
the  year  of  jubilee,  which  had  probably  been 
jn  as  a  season  of  general  joy  and  leisure ; 
and  hence  the  unusually  great  concourse  to 
Jerusalem.  In  this  year  the  jubilee  feasl 
was  followed  by  that  of  tabernacles,  which 
explains  the  duration  of  this  great  festival 
beyond  the  seven  days  in  which  public  festivals 
usually  terminated.     On  the  last  day  of  the 
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seeotid  feast,  the  king  blessed  the  people, 
and  dismissed  them  to  their  homes,  to  which 
they  repaired,  "jojfal  and  glad  of  heart  for 
all  the  good  which  Jehovah  had  done  for 
David  his  servant,  and  for  Israel  his  people." 
Soloinonhavingthus  worthily  accomplished 
the  obligation  imposed  upon  him  by  his 
,  /'ather,  felt  himself  at  Uberty  to  build  various 
■' BUDipttious  struct  res  and  uniei  take  variou': 
■works  suited  to  the  h  nor  of  hii  erown  and 


nq)  —The 


the  dignity  of  his  great  kingdom.  All  that 
can  he  Biud  with  reference  to  these  will  he 
little  more  than  an  amplification  of  his  own 
statement  on  the  subject :  "  I  raised  magnifi- 
cent works ;  I  built  for  myself  houses ;  I 
planted  for  myself  vineyards ;  I  made  for 
myself  gardens  and  groves,  and  planted  in 
them  fruit-trees  of  every  kind ;  I  made  also 
pooh  of  unte  *  U  water  therewith  the 
g  owmg  [lantations      I  bought  men  servants 


tl  em  the  k  ng  of  Israel  %  s  pposed  to  refer  m 
Eccles  (i  4  0  who-e  anong  oti  r  Tm^iificent 
norUe-iecutedbjhm  he  euum   ates  v  iiojacda. 


gardens,  orchards,  and  pools.  These  pools  are 
tliroe  in  number,  of  an  oblong:  quadrangular  form, 
cut  ont  of  the  nadve  rock,  and  are  covered  with  a 
thick  coat  of  plaster  in  the  inside,  and  enpported 
by  ahutments :  the  workmanship  throughout, 
like  every  thing  Jewish,  is  more  remarkable  fbr 
strength  than  lieauty.  Thoy  avo  situated  in  a 
most  secluded  situation,  at  the  south  end  of  a 
smnl]  valley,  in  the  midst  of  mountains ;  and  are 
Eo  disposed  on  the  sloping  hill,  that  the  water  in 
the  uppermost  pool  flows  into  the  second,  and 
thence  into  the  third.  That  on  the  weBt_ is  nearest 
to  the  source  of  the  spring  which  supiilies  it  with 
water,  and  is  stated  by  Dr.  Kichardson  to  be  480 
leet  long ;  the  second  is  about,  600  feet,  and  the 
third  about  660  Pact  in  length.  The  breadth  of 
them  all  is  nearly  the  same;  but  no  traveller, 
ancient  or  roodcrn,  has  asoertMned  their  depth. 
The  pools  communicate  freely  with  each  other, 
and  are  capable  of 


a  great  quantity  of 


water,  which  they  dischor^  mti  a  small  aque- 
duct that  convoys  it  to  Jerusalem  Thi'j  aqueduct 
was  constructed  all  along  on  the  anrlaoe  ol  tha 
ground,  and  framed  of  perforated  stones  let  one 
into  another,  with  a  fillet  round  the  cavity,  so 
framed  as  to  prevent  leakage,  and  united  to  each 
other  with  HO  firm  a  cement  that  they  will  some- 
times sooner  break  than  endure  a  separation. 
These  pipes  were  covered,  for  greater  security, 
with  a  case  or  laver  of  sraalier  stones,  which  wore 
laid  over  them  In  a  very  strong  mortar,  "The 
whole  work,"  sata  Maundrell,  "  seems  to  be  en- 
dued with  such  absolute  firmness,  as  if  it  had 
been  doaigned  for  eternity.  But  the  Turks  have 
demonstrated,  in  this  instance,  that  nothing  can 
be  so  well  wrought  hat  they  are  able  to  destroy  it. 
For  of  this  strong  aqueduct,  which  was  carried 
fbrmerlv  five  or  six  leagues  with  so  v.-i-t  expense 
and  Infmr,  yon  now  see  only  here  and  there  a 
fragment  remaining." 
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and  women-servants,  and  had  servants  bom 
in  my  house  ;  I  possess^  also  berds  and  flocks 
in  abundance,  more  than  any  had  before  me 
in  Jerusalem ;  I  collected  also  silver  and 
gold,  and  preeioua  treasure  from  kings  and 
provinces  ;  I  procured  men-singers  and  wo- 
nien-singers,  and  the  sweetest  inatrnraents 
of  music,  the  delight  of  the  children  of  men. 
Thns  I  became  groat,  and  possessed  more 
than  any  who  had  been  before  me  ia  Jeru- 
eaJom."  (Eooles.  ii.  3-9.) 

Of  the  royal  buildings  to  which  allusion 
has  been  made,  our  more  particular  infor- 
mation is  respecting  the  palace  which  the 
king  built  for  himself,  another  for  "  Pha- 
raoh'«  daughter,"  and  "the  house  of  the 
forest  of  Lebanon."  It  is  dif&eult,  from 
the  brief  intimations  which  the  scriptural 
histflry  offers,  to  form  a  clear  or  connected 
idea  of  these  buildings.  The  description  of 
Josephus,  although  more  precise,  does  not 
supply  this  deficiency  ;  but  by  its  assistance 
we  may  make  out  that  the  two  palaces, 
himself  and  the  princess  of  Egypt,  were 
separate  buildings,  but,  as  the  existing 
arrangements  in  Oriental  palaces  would  sug- 
gest, a  distinct  part,  or  wing,  of  the  same 
building.  It  -may  assist  the  matter  to 
understand  that  an  Oriental  palafio  consists, 
for  the  most  part,  of  a  series  of  open  quad- 
rangles, with  distinct  appropriations,  and 
each  surrounded  with  buildings  suitable  to 
its  appropriation.  In  fact,  they  are  distinct 
buildings,  connected  only  by  communieatin" 
doors,  similar  in  their  general  plan  to  each 
other,  but  difiering  much  in  size  and  work- 
manship. The  quadrangle  into  which  the 
gate  of  entrance  opens  usually  contains 
the  state  apartments  and  offices,  principally  the 
hall  in  wnich  the  sovereign  gives  audience, 
sits  in  judgment,  and  transacts  all  public 
business.  Hence  the  court  is  very  often 
called  ''(he  gate,"  of  which  we  have  a 
familiar  instance  in  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and 
of  which  examples  are  found  In  scripture 
with  reference  io  the  courts  of  the  Hebrew, 
Babylonian,  and  Persian  kings.  *  Now, 
from  the  description  of  Josepbus,  it  would 
appear  that  the  palace,  as  a  whole,  consisted 
of  three  quadrangles,  of  which  that  in  the 
centre  contained  the  hall  of  audience  and 
justice,  and  other  state  apartments,  while 
that  on  the  right  hand  formed  the  king's 


«  a  bam  Jtv  2,  Est  n  19  81,  m  2,  3 ;  Dan, 
u,  49.  Compare  Matt  xvi.  18;  see  also  Xenop. 
Cyrop,  i,  3,  viiL  3. 


palace  of  readence,  and  that  on  the  left  was 
the  palace  of  the  Egyptian  princess.  The 
only  point  on  which  we  are  in  doubt,  is, 
whether  the  three  quadrangles  were  on  a  line 
with  each  other,  or  that  the  one  which  con- 
tained the  public  halls  was  in  advance  of  the 
others;  for  in  this  way,  equally  with  the 
other,  the  palaces  of  the  king  and  queen 
might  be  respectively  described  as  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  public  building.  There 
are  some  who  think  that  "the  house  of  the 
forest  of  Lebanon"  was  the  same  as  this 
front  or  public  portion  of  the  whole  pile ; 
nor  should  we  like  absolutely  to  deny  this, 
although  it  seems  more  probable  that  it  was 
a  royal  residence  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Jerusalem,  deriving  its  name  either  from  the 
number  of  cedar  piUars  which  supported  its 
galleries  and  halls,  or  from  the  plantations  by 
which  it  was  surrounded.  These  structures 
were,  for  the  most  part,  built  with  immense 
blocks  of  squared  stones,  and  the  whole  was 
fitted  up  with  cedar  ;  while  the  nobler  rooms 
and  galleries  were  lined  with  slabs  of  costly 
polished  marble  to  the  floor,  and  were  above 
enriched  with  sculptures  (on  the  wall),  and 
apparently  with  paintings  (on  the  plaster), 
especially  toward  the  ceiling,  all  of  which 
we  may  conclude  to  have  been  very  much  io 
the  style  of  similar  things  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, whose  palaces  were  decorated  after  the 
game  style.  And  if  we  have  rightly  inter- 
preted Josephus  to  intimate  that  there  were 
three  ranges  of  ornaments  in  the  pimupal 
rooms  —  polished  slabs  at  the  bottom,  sculp- 
ture above,  and  painting  toward  the  top, 
it  would  be  very  easy  to  show  how  the  same 
ideas  and  distributions  are  retained  in  the 
palaces  of  the  modern  East,  where,  above 
basement  slabs  of  looking-glass,  are  wrought 
recesses,  and  carvings,  and  arabesques,  and 
ornaments  of  stucco  (sculpture  bemg  inter- 
dicted) ;  while  toward  the  ceiling  much 
highly-colored  painting  is  displayed.  If  we 
may  credit  Josephus,  "barbaric  pearl  and 
gold  "  were  not  wanting  among  the  materials 
which  contributed  to  the  decoration  of  the 
piore  splendid  apartments.  The  historian  is 
at  a  loss  for  words  to  express  the  full  concep- 
tion, which  the  traditions  of  his  fathers  had 
conveyed  to  his  mind,  of  the  splendore  of 
Solomon's  palatial  buildings :  "  It  would  be 
an  endless  task,"  he  says,  "  to  give  a  partio-  , 
ular  survey  of  this  mighty  mass  of  building; 
so  many  courts  and  other  contrivances  ;  such 
a  variety  of  chambers  and  offices,  great  and 
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Bmall ;  long  and  large  galleries  ;  vast  rooms 
of  state,  and  others  for  feasting  and  enter- 
tainment, set  out  as  richly  as  could  be  with 
costly  furniture  and  gildings ;  besides,  that 
all  the  service  for  the  king's  table  were  of 
pure  gold.  In  a  word,  the  whole  palace 
wag  in  a  manner  made  up,  from  the  base  to 
the  coping,  of  white  marble,  cedar,  gold  and 
ffllver,  with  precious  stones  here  and  there 
iut^rmtngled  upon  the  walls  and  ceilings." 

The  descriptions  in  the  Greek  writers  of 
the  Persian  courts  in  Snsa  and  Ecbatana ; 
the  tales  of  the  early  travellers  in  the  East 
about  the  kings  of  Samarcand  or  Cathay ; 
and  even  the  imaginatioa  of  the  Oriental 
romaneers  and  poefe,  have  scarcely  conceived 
a  more  splenifid  pageant  than  Solomon, 
seated  on  his  throne  of  ivory,  receiving  the 
homage  of  distant  princes  who  came  to 
admire  his  magnificence,  and  put  to  the  test 
his  noted  wisdom.  This  throne  was  of  pure 
ivory,  covered  with  gold ;  sis  steps  led  up 
to  the  seat,  and  on  each  side  of  the  steps 
were  twelve  lions  carved.  AU  the  vessels 
of  his  palace  were  of  pure  gold  —  silver  was 
thought  too  mean  :  his  armory  was  fiirnished 
with  gold ;  two  hundred  targets  and  three 
hundred  shields  of  beaten  gold  were  sus- 
pended in  the  house  of  Lebanon.  Josephus 
mentions  a  body  of  archers  who  escorted 
him  from  the  city  to  his  country  palace,  clad 
in  dresses  of  Tyrian  purple,  and  their  hair 
powdered  with  gold  dust.  But,  enormous 
as  this  wealth  appears,  the  statement  of  his 
expenditure  on  the  temple,  and  of  his 
annual  revenue,  so  passes  all  credibility,  that 
any  attempt  at  forming  a  calculation  on  the 
uncertain  data  we  possess,  may  at  once  be 
abandoned  as  a  hopeless  task.  lHo  better 
proof  can  be  given  of  the  uncertainty  of  our 
authorities,  of  our  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  Hebrew  weights  of  money,  and,  above 
all,  of  our  total  ignorance  of  the  relative 
value  which  the  precious  metals  bore  lo  the 
commodities  of  life,  than  the  estimate,  made 
by  Dr.  Prideaus,  of  the  treasures  left  by 
David,  amounting  to  eight  hundred  millions 
—  nearly  the  capital  of  the  national  debt  of 
England. 

Uur  inciuiry  into  tlie  sources  of  tho  vast 
wealth  which  Solomon  undoubtedly  pos- 
sessed may  lead  to  more  satisfactory, 
though  still  imperfect  results.  The  treas- 
ures of  David  were  accumulated  rather  by 
coni^uest  than  by  traflie.  Some  of  the 
nations  ho  subdaed,  j)artioularly  the  Edom- 


ilea,  were  wealthy.  AD  the  tribes  seem  to 
have  worn  a  great  deal  of  gold  and  silver  in 
their  ornaments  and  their  armor ;  their  idols 
were  often  of  gold,  and  the  treasuries  of  their 
temples  perhaps  contained  considerable 
wealth.  But  during  the  reign  of  Solomon, 
almost  the  whole  commerce  of  the  world 
passed  into  his  territories.  The  treaty  with 
Tyre  was  of  the  utmost  importance ;  nor  ia 
there  any  instance  in  which  two  neighboring 
nations  so  clearly  saw,  and  so  steadily  pur- 
sued, without  jealousy  or  mistiust,  their 
mutual  and  inseparable  interests.  On  one 
occaaon  only,  when  Solomon  presented  to 
Hiram  twenty  inland  cities  which  he  had 
conquered,  Hiram  expressed  great  dissatisfac- 
tion, and  called  the  territory  by  tho  oppro- 
brious name  of  Cabul.  The  Tyrian  had 
perhaps  east  a  wistful  eye  on  the  noble  bay 
and  harbor  of  Acoo,  or  Ptolcmais,  which 
tho  prudent  Hebrew  either  would  not  or 
could  not  —  since  it  was  part  of  the 
promised  land  —  dissever  from  his  domin- 
ions. So  strict  was  the  confederacy,  that- 
Tyre  may  be  considered  the  port  of  Pales- 
tine, Palestine  tho  granary  of  Tyre,  Tyre 
furnished  the  ship-builders  and  mariners ; 
the  fruitful  pMns  of  Palestine  victualled 
the  fleets,  and  supplied  the  manufacturers 
and  merchants  of  the  Phienician  league 
with  all  tho  necessaries  of  life. 

This  league  comprehended  Tyre,  Aradus, 
Sidon,  perhaps  Tripoiis,  Byblua,  and  Be- 
rytus  ;  the  narrow  slip  of  territory  which 
belonged  to  these  states  was  barren,  rooky, 
and  unproductive.  The  first  branch  of 
commerce  into  which  this  enterprising 
people  either  admitted  the  Jews  as  regular 
partners,  or  at  least  permitted  them  to  share 
its  advantages,  was  the  traffic  of  the 
Mediterranean.  To  every  part  of  that  sea 
the  Phtenicians  had  pursued  their  discoveries ; 
they  had  planted  colonies,  and  worked  the 
mines.  This  was  the  trade  to  Tarshish, 
so  celebrated,  that  ships  of  Tarshish  seem 
to  have  become  the  common  name  for  large 
merchant-vessels.  Tarshish  was  prebably 
a  name  as  indefinite  as  the  West  Indies  in 
early  European  navigation  ;  properly  speak- 
ing, it  was  the  south  of  Spain,  then  rich  in 
mines  of  gold  and  silver,  the  Peru  of 
Tyrian  adventure,  Whether  or  not  as  early 
as  the  days  of  Solomon,  —  without  doulrt 
in  the  more  flourishing  period  of  Phcenicia ; 
before  tho  city  on  the  mainland  was  destroyed 
by  Nobuchadnezsar,  and  insular  Tyre  be- 
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came  tbe  emporium  —  the  Phcenician  navies 
estended  their  voyages  beyond  the  pillars 
tif  Htreulos,  where  thoy  founded  Cadiz. 
Nortiward  they  s^led  iJorg  the  coast  of 
France  to  the  British  isles  :  southward  along 
the  African  shore,  where  the  boundaries 
of  their  navigation  are  quite  uncertain,  yet 
probably  estended  to  the  gold  coast.  The 
second  branch  of  commerce  was  tbo  inland 
trade  with  Egypt,  This  was  carried  on 
entirely  by  the  Jews.  Egypt  supplied 
horses  in  vast  numbers,  and  linen  yam. 
The  valleys  of  the  Nile  produced  flax  in 
abundance ;  and  the  yarn,  according  to  the 
description  of  the  prudent  housewife  in 
the  Proverbs,  was  spun  and  woven  by  the 
females  in  Palestine.  The  third,  and  more 
important  branch,  was  the  maritime  trade 
by  the  Bed  Sea.  The  eoncLueste  of  David 
had  already  made  the  Jews  masters  of  the 
eastern  branch  of  this  gulf.  Solomon  built 
or  improved  the  towns  and  ports  of  Eiath 
and  Ezion-geber.  Hence  a  fleet,  manned  by 
Tynans,  sailed  forOpbir,  their  East  Indies, 
as  Tarshish  was  their  West.  They  sailed 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  in  some 
part  of  which  the  real  Opbir  was  probably 
situated.  When  the  Egyptians  under 
Necho,  after  the  declension  of  the  Israelitish 
kingdom,  took  possession  of  this  branch  of 
commeroe,  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt 
the  plain  and  consistent  account  of  Herodotus, 
that  the  Tyrians  sailed  round  the  continent 
of  Africa.  The  whole  maritime  commerce, 
with  Eastern  Asia,  the  southern  shores  of 
the  Arabian  Peninsula,  the  coasts  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  without  doubt  some  parts 
of  India,  entered,  in  the  same  manner,  the 
Ked  Sea,  and  was  brought  to  Elath  and 
Eziott-geber. 

Besides  this  maritime  trafHc  the  caravan 
trade  by  land  engaged  a  full  share  of 
Solomon's  attention.  By  the  possession 
of  a  southern  fiontier  stretching  across  from 
the  Elanitic  Gnlf  to  the  Mediterranean,  the 
land  traffic  between  Egypt  and  Syria  lay 
completely  at  his  meroy.  He  felt  this,  and 
through  M)me  arrangement  with  bis  father- 
in-law  the  king  of  Egypt,  he  contrived  to 
monopolize  it  entirely  m  ^is  own  hands.  It 
appears  that  what  Syria  chie9y  required 
from  Egypt  were  linen  fabrics  and  yarn, 
for  the  manufacture  of  which  that  country 
had  long  been  celebrated  ;  also  chariots, 
the  extensive  mso  of  which  in  Egypt  has 
already  been  pointed  out;    and  horses,   of 


which  that  country  possessed  a  very  excel- 
lent and  superior  breed,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  numerous  lino  examples  which  the 
paintings  and  sculptures  offer.  All  this 
trade  Solomon  appears  to  have  intercepted 
and  monopolized.  He  w^  supplied  by 
contract,  at  a  fixed  price,  with  eerUiin  quan- 
tities adequate  to  the  supply  of  the  Syrian 
market,  which,  after  retaining  what  he  re- 
quired for  hiinself.  his  factors  sold,  doubt- 
less at  a  high  profit,  to  the  difierent  kings 
of  Syiia,  The  price  was  doubtless  arbitrary, 
and  dependent  on  times  and  circumstances  ; 
but  the  contract  price  at  which  the  chariots 
and  horses  were  supplied  by  the  Egyptians 
to  the  Hebrow  factors  happens  to  be  named, 
—  MX  hundred  silver  shekels  for  a  chariot, 
and  one'fburth  of  that  sum,  or  one  hundred 
and  fifty  shekels,  for  a  horse. 

This  was  not  the  only  land  traffic  which 
engaged  the  notice  of  Solomon.  His  atten- 
tion was  attracted  to  the  extensive  and 
valuable  caravan  trade  which,  from  very 
remote  ages,  coming  &om  the  farther  east, 
and  the  Persian  Gulf,  proceeded  to  Egypt, 
Tyre,  and  other  points  on  the  Mediterranean, 
by  the  Euphrates  and  across  the  great 
Syrian  Desert.  The  habitable  points  of 
that  desert,  even  to  the  great  river,  were 
now  under  the  dominion  of  the  Hebrew 
king,  and  even  the  Bedouin  tribes  by  whom 
it  was  chiefly  inhabited  were  brought  under 
tribute  to  him,  and  were  kept  ia  order  by 
the  dread  of  his  great  name.  Under  these 
circiunstanoes,  Solomon  was  in  nearly  as 
favorable  a  position  for  taking  a  part  in  this 
trade  as  in  the  land  traffic  between  Egypt 
and  Syria.  But  the  measures  which  be 
took  were  different,  and  more  specially 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
They  were  less  coercive,  and  dealt  more  in 
the  offer  of  inducements  and  advantages. 
And  the  reason  is  obvious;  for  although  the 
ordinary  track  of  the  great  caravans  lay 
through  his  territories,  it  was  in  the  power 
of  its  conductors  to  alter  that  track  so  as 
to  pass  northward  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
dominion ;  but  this  would  have  produced 
such  expense,  trouble,  and  delay,  that  it 
would  have  been  preferable  to  maintain  the 
old  route  even  at  the  expense  of  some  check 
and  inconvenience.  Whether  the  measures 
of  Solomon  were  felt  to  be  such,  we  do  not 
know ;  they  were  possibly  deemed  by  the 
caravan  merchants  and  by  the  Hebrews,  as 
mutually   advantageous,    although    the    ul- 
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lima  e  pu  cl  a  e  s  w  o  could  be  no  parties 

tree},  whence  its  Greek  name  of  Palmyra. 

in  th             o  "   "     possibly  regarded  them 

But  G     k      d  H       n  n  n                 fid 

in  a  d  3    e        _ht      Tlie  plan  of  Solomon 
was            t  a    ne    ery  heart  of  the  deseit 

them    1            1        il    f^y  a    nl  1 

of  th        y  b              1      d  y           _    he 
natiy         h     p  w          n            {    T  d 

an  en  po  u  n  f     th     mportant  trade,     l^he 

route  of  a  caravan  is  bo  directed  as  to  in- 

Here h                    n         ly  f  und  w        as 

clude  as  many  as  possible  of  the  places  at 
which  water  may  be  found.     At  the  most 

befor     b            7    d       ag      f    h  1       and 

rest,  whi     ly    h         tabl  1  m  n    b  1  n   n 

in  the  most  abundance,   the  Hebrew  king 

was  enabled  moie  eftei,tivelj  to  overawe  the 

tribes,  and  to  afford  protection  to  the  oaravana 

from  the  predatory  attempts  and  exactions 

built  a  city  and  called  it  Tadmor*  (_a  palm- 

of  the  Bedouins.      Heie  the  caravan  mei'- 

chants  would  soon  find  it  convenient  to 
dispose  of  their  commodities,  and  leave  the 
farther  distribution  of  them  to  the  nations 
west  of  the  desert,  either  to  the  factors  of 
Solomon,  or  to  private  merchants.  —  for  we 
do  not  know  to  what  extent  the  king  found 
it  advii^able  to  have  this  trade  free  fo  his 
own  subjects.  It  may  he  that  private  per- 
sons among  his  subjects,  or  even  foreigners 
from  the  West,  were  not  prevented   from 


here  meeting  and  dealing  with  the  Eastem 
merchants  ;  but  from  3ie  general  —  and 
with  our  present  lights,  we  must  say  short- 
sighted—  policy  of  Solomon's  commercial 
doings,  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  monopo- 
lized such  advantages  in  this  ti-ade  as  he 
deemed  safe  or  prudent.  At  the  leaft,  it 
must  be  presumed  that  he  derived  a  consid- 
erable revenue,  in  the  way  of  customs, 
from  such  merchandise  as  did  not  pass  info 
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the  hands  of  his  own  factors  ;  and  this,  how- 
ever ailvantasjeons  to  the  king,  may  have 
been  felt  by  the  eamyaii  mercliants  but  as  a 
reasonable  equivalent  for  the  protection  they 
eujoyed,  and  their  freedom  from  the  esae- 
tions  of  the  Bedouins.  Much  of  this,  which 
we  have  stated  as  m-obahly  connected  with 
tlto  foundation  of  this  city  of  the  desert,  is 
not  stated  in  soiipture :  but  it  is  deduoible 
from  the  improbability  that  without  stiDng  in- 
doeements  a  city  would  have  been  founded 
in  such  a  situation,  and  from  the  detection 
of  these  inducements  in  the  commercial 
enterpiises  of  Solomon,  with  the  illustration 
applied  to  the  particular  instance,  which  is 
derivable  from  the  fact  that  the  wealth  and 
glory  in  which  the  Palmyra  of  a  later  day 
appears,  was  due  entirely  to  the  circum- 
stance that  its  position  made  it  an  emporium 
for  tho  cai-avan  trade  of  the  desert.  In 
fact,  that  it  was  such  at  a  long  subsequent 
date,  and  that  its  very  esistence  depended 
on  its  being  such,  illustrates  and  justifies 
that  intention  in  its  foundation  which,  on 
the  strongest  drcumstantial  evidence,  we 
have  ventured  to  ascribe  to  Solomon. 

Besides  these  branchesof  commerce,  "  the 
-traffic  of  the  spice  nierehants  "  is  mentioned 
among  the  sources  from  which  wealth  accrued 
to  Solomon.  In  what  form  this  profit  was 
derived  is  not  distinctly  intimated.  From 
the  analogy  of  his  other  operations,  we  might 
conclude  that  he  bought  up  the  costly  spices 
and  aromatics  brought  by  the  spice  caravans 
of  southernmost  Arabia,  which  must  needs 
pass  through  his  territories ;  and  that  after 
deducting  what  sufficed  for  the  large  con- 
sumption of  his  own  nation,  he  sold  the  resi- 
due  at  an  enhanced  price  to  the  neighbon 
ing  nations.  As  it  is  certain  that,  from  bit 
own  wants  merely,  an  act  of  Irade  must  have 
taken  place  between  him  and  these  earavans, 
this  seems  the  more  obvious  conclusion, 
although,  without  thb,  he  may  have  derived 
an  important  item  of  profit  from  this  trade 
by  levying  customs  upon  it  in  its  passage 
through  bis  dominions. 

Such,  as  far  as  they  can  be  traced,  ' 
the  commercial  operations  of  Solomon, 
quite  easy  now,  and  in  a  commercial  country 
like  our  own,  to  see  that  these  operations 
were,  for  the  most  part,  based  on  wrong 
views  and  principles,  inasmuijh  as  however 
they  might  tend  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
king,  thoy  could  confer  little  solid  and 
daring  benefit  on  the  noHoti.    But  in 


East,  where  the  king  is  the  state,  and 
becomes  himself  the  centre  of  most  public 
acts,  be  is  seldom  found  to  take  interest  in 
nerce,  but  from  regarding  it  as  a  source 
of  emolument  to  the  state,  by  his  direct 
and  personal  concern  therein.  The  king 
himself  is  a  trader,  with  such  advantages 
I'csulting  from  his  position,  as  inevitably 
exclude  the  private  merchant  from  the  field 
in  which  he  appears.  He  is  inevitably  a 
monopolist ;  and  a  sovereign  monopoly  is,  if 
not  an  evil,  at  least  not  a  beneiit  to  the 
people,  whatever  •  wealth  it  may  seem  to 
bring  into  the  country.  The  river,  however 
noble,  gives  fertiUty  only  to  the  banks  which 
hem  it  in  ;  and  it  is  only  when  its  waters  are 
drawn  ofT  in  their  course,  and  exhausted  into 
a  thousand  channels,  that  they  bless  and 
glorify  the  wide  country  around.  Solomon, 
in  his  book  of  Ecclesiastes,  acquaints  us 
with  many  "vanities"  and  "sore  evils" 
which  he  saw  "  under  the  sun  ;  "  but  from 
this  statement  we  do  not  learn  that  he  ever 
became  conscious  of  the  very  great  vanity 
and  most  sore  evil  of  a  rich  king  over  a  poor 
people,  or  of  the  system  which  makes  tiio 
king  rich  while  the  people  remain  compara- 
tively poor. 

Large  revenues  were  derived  from  the 
annual  tributes  of  the  foreign  states,  which 
were  now  subject  to  the  Hebrew  sceptre,  or 
over  which  it  exercised  a  more  or,  less  strin- 
gent influence.  The  kings  and  princes  of 
such  states  appear  to  have  sent  their  tribute 
in  the  form  of  quantities  of  the  principal 
articles  which  their  country  produced,  or 
was  able  to  procure  ;  as  did  also  the  govern- 
ors of  the  provinces  not  left  under  the 
native  princes.  Besides  the  regular  tax  or 
tribute  derived  from  countries  more  or  less 
closely  annesed  to  the  Hebrew  kingdom, 
there  were  more  distant  states  which  found 
it  good  policy  to  conciliate  the  fevor  of 
Solomon,  or  to  avert  his  hosfiliiy  by  annual 
oiferings,  which,  under  the  soft  name  of 
"  presents,"  formed  no  contemptible  item  of 
the  royal  revenue.  Of  that  revenue  one 
item  is  mentioned  in  rather  singular  terms : 
"  All  the  earth  sought  to  Solomon  to  hear 
his  wisdom,  which  God  had  put  in  hia 
heart.  And  they  brought  every  man  his 
present,  utensils  of  silver,  and  utensils  of 
gold,  and  garments,  and  armor,  and  spices, 
horses  and  mules,  a  rate  year  h]  year.^' 
Here  the  ■terms  "presents,"  and  "  a  rate 
year  by  year,"  have  a  degree  of  opposition 
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Rt  the  first  view,  which  seems  to  require 
to  suppose  either  that  those  great  men  who 
had  OQce  resorted  to  Jerusalem  to  hear  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  to  behold  the  n 
festalioD  of  it  in  the  orderiogof  biscourt  and 
kingdom,  not  only  brought  with  them  the 

S resents  which  the  usagea  of  the  East  ren- 
ci'ed  the  necessary  accompauimenta  of  such 
vi^ts,  but  that  thoy  continued  to  send  from 
their  several  lands  yearly  gifts  of  compliment 
to  him.  Or  else,  that  the  desire  of  thus 
oompliiuenting  the  monarch  whom  Grod  had 
80  eminently  ^fled,  furnished  a  decent 
pretence  to  those  who  had  other  reasons  for 
rendering  a  real  tribute  to  him.  The  latter 
interpretaUon  is  that  which  we  prefer.  And 
it  is  oertam  that  in  the  case  of  the  only  roval 
visit  which  is  mrticularly  described  —  that 
of  the  queen  of  Sheba  —  only  such  presents 
as  she  brought  with  her  are  named,  and  no 
"  rate  year  by  year  "  is  intimated.  Ethiopia 
was  too  remote  to  be  within  lOach  of  the 
influences  which  may  have  determined  the 
monarehs  of  nearer  nations  to  make  their 
"  presents  "  to  Solomon  a  yearly  payment. 

The  articles  mentioned  in  the  eiitract  just 
given,  together  with  those  named  in  other 
places,  enable  us  to  form  some  idea  of  the  dis- 
play which  these  annual  or  occasional  render- 
in*;^  of  tributes  and  of  traffics  must  have 
offered.  It  has  been  the  fashion  of  the  East 
to  make  a  show  of  such  offerings  by  their 
being  taken  in  procession  to  the  palace  of  the 
king  by  the  persons,  arrayed  in  their  varied 
costumes,  by  whom  they  were  brought  to  the 
oounti'y.  To  this  custom  we  have  more  than 
once  bad  occasion  to  allude  in  the  coarse  of 
the  present  work.  Many  were  the  spctacles 
of  this  sort  which  must  have  deli|;hted  the 
eyes  of  the  Israelites  during  the  splendid 
reign  of  Solomon.  There  are  paintings  of 
Egypt,  and  scnlpturos  of  Persia,  which 
enable  us  to  form  some  idea  of  these  impos- 
ing exhibitions,  which  indeed  are  in  strict 
correspondence  with  those  which  the  courts 
of  the  East  have  still  preserved.  Of  the 
representalJons  to  which  we  allude,  the  former 
is.  no  less  iuterestinj;  and  instructive  from  the 
details  which  it  omta,  than  venerable  froin 
its  higii  antiquity.  It  is  at  Thebes;  and 
represents  the  ambassadors  of  four  nations 
bringing  their  tributes  to  Tbothmes  III,, 
whose  reign  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson  ascribes  to 
the  time  of  the  departure  of  the  Israelites 
from  Egypt.  The  general  effect  of  this 
curious  scene  may  be  estimated  from  the  an- 


nexed engraving,  although  in  this  attempt  to 
embody  the  ideas  which  it  offers,  it  has  beca 
necessary  to  omit  many  of  the  details  which 
are  included  in  the  extensive  original  subject. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  classes  of  articles 
brought  by  the  foreigners  are  all  such  as 
would  be  included  in  the  classes  of  products 
rendered  to  Solomon.  The  articles  vary 
with  the  country  and  costume  of  the  nation 
by  which  they  are  brought.  We  see  priniji- 
pally  gold  and  silver  money  in  rings;  vasea 
and  otuer  utensils  of  the  same  metal,  of  very 
various  and  often  truly  elegant  shapes; 
baskets  containing  sealed  hags,  probably  of 
jewels;  baskets  of  fruits,  carefully  packed 
and  covered  with  leaves  to  preserve  then: 
freshness;  growing  plants, — in  one  instance 
we  see  a  shrub  tiinsported  in  a  gi'owing 
state  :  it  Is  enclosed  wltli  the  mould  in  which 
Trows,  in  a  kind  of  open  case,  which  is 
'ried  between  two  men  suspended  from  a 
pole,  the  ends  of  which  rest  on  their  shoul- 
Then  there  are  elephants'  toeth,  and 
IS  of  ebony  and  other  valuable  woods ; 
and,  besides  the  skins  of  various  animals, 
particularly  leopards,  there  is  a  most  interest- 
exhibition  of  various  living  animals  con- 
ducted to  the  king.  Among  these  are 
giraffes,  various  well-distinguished  species 
of  apes  and  monkeys,  leopards,  and  even 
bears.  There  were  also  oxen,  of  a  different 
breed  to  that  common  in  the  country,  as 
were  probably  the  horses,  which  also  figure 
in  the  procession,  and  which,  with  chariots, 
form  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  objects 
of  the  whole,  as  being  brought  to  a  country 
which  itself  abounded  in  horses  and  chariots; 
but  the  horses  were  probably  desirable  to  the 
Egyptians  as  of  a  foreign  breed,  and  the 
chariots  as  a  curious  foreign  manufacture. 
Upon  the  whole,  a  more  striking  and  ap- 
propriate illustration  of  this  part  of  Solomon's 
glory  cannot  well  be  ima^ned. 

The  wealth  which  flowed  into  the  royal 
treasury  from  these  various  sonrees  appears 
to  have  been  freely  disbursed  by  Solomon  in 
enriching  his  buildings,  in  extending  their 
number,  and  in  the  ordering  of  his  court  and 
kingdom.  Besides  the  buildings  which  have 
already  been  pointed  out,  various  public 
structures  were  built  by  him  in  Jerusalem, 
which  city  he  also  enclosed  by  new  walls, 
fortified  with  strong  towers.  Other  impor- 
tant towns  (as  Gaza)  were  fortified,  and  new 
ones  built  in  different  parts  of  the  countiy, 
ies  Tadinor,  which  has  already  engaji;ed 
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our  notwie  Baihth  is  named  i 
towns  built  by  him  and  tins  is  supjiosid 
by  many  to  be  no  other  than  the  atteiwoid 
celebratel  city  of  Baalbec  in  the  gieat 
valley  of  CieleSjnr 

It  was  fiom   th 

weilth  that  the  precious  metils  and  al!  other 

■  alu  ibie  commodities  weie  in  such  abund-jiice 

that    m  the  figuwlive  language  of  the 

'd   histornn     silver  was  tn  Jerusalem 

as  stones  and  cedurtrees  as  sycamcr  s 

bolomon  was  not  less  cekhraled  for 
bis  wisdom  than  hia  mngnihcmee  The 
visite  of  the  neighhonng  princes  paitici 
larly  that  of  the  queen  ot  Shebi  (a  pait 
of  Alalia  Telis)  weie  to  admire  the 
one  as  much  as  the  othor  Hehiew  tiadi 
tion  perhaps  the  Bupei  slitioui  wonder  of  his 
own  age  asciibed  to  Solomon  the  highest 
ekdl  m  magical  arts  and  e\en  unbounded 
dominion  ovei  all  the  invisible  woiM  More 
sober  histoij  reeognizea  in  Solomon  the 
great  poet  natuialist  and  moial  p 
of  his  time  His  poetry  eonsisting  of  one 
thousand  and  fi\e  songs  except  hn  epitha- 
lamium  and  perhaps  some  of  the  Psalms 
titely  peii'hed  His  natural  history 
of  plants  and  animals  has  Buffered  the  some 
fate  But  the  gi-eat  part  of  thp  book  of 
Pioierbs  and  Eeclesiastea  (perhaps  more 
eily  reckoned  as  a  poem)  ha;e  pi&- 
served  the  condusiuns  tf  his  moral  viisdom 

The   htter  book    ir  pncm    dernes  new 
interest,  when  considered  as   (.oining  fiom 
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tte  most  voluptuous,  magnificent,  and  in- 
structed of  monarchs,  wlio  sums  up  the  esti- 
mate of  human  life  in  tlie  inelanoholy  sentence 

Vanity  of  vanities.'  vanily  of  vamiies ! 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  termination 
of  the  splendid  life  and  reign  of  the  great 
Hebrew  sovereign.  For  even  had  not  this 
desponding  confession  been  extorted  by  tlie 
satiety  of  passion,  and  the  weanness  of  a 
spirit,  ovor-eioited  by  all  the  gratifications 
this  world  can  bestow  —  had  no  higher  wis- 
dom suggested  this  humiliating  conclusion  — 
the  fctate  of  his  own  poWLrfd  Itingdiin  dm 
ino-  his  declining  years  might  hive  fuinished 
a  melaiidioly  Ic  son   on   thf'   m=tnl  ility 


human  grandenr.  Solomon,  in  his  oU  a^, 
was  about  to  bequeath  to  his  heir,  an  in- 
secure throne,  a  discontented  people,  formid- 
able enemies  on  tbc  frontiers,  and  perhaps  a 
contested  succosaon.  He  could  not  even 
talie  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  conscious 
innocence,  and  assume  the  dignity  of  suffer- 
ing unmerited  degi'adation ;  for  he  had  set 
at  defiance  every  principle  of  the  Hebrew 
constitution.  He  had  formed  a  connection 
with  Egypt  —  he  had  multiplied  a  great 
force  of  cavalry  —  he  had  accumulated  gold 
and  silver  —  he  had  married  many  foieign 
wivei  His  seraglio  was  on  as  vast  a  scale 
■  as  the  rest  of  his  espeaditure  —  he  had  seven 


hunlrttl  wi\  PS  and  three  hnndrod  concubines 
The  influeni.e  of  the^e  women  not  merely 
led  him  to  permit  an  idolatrous  worship  with 
m  his  doiuinions  but  even  Sobraon  had 
been  so  infatuated  aS  to  consecrate  to  the 
obscene  and  barbarous  deities  of  the  neigh 
boring  nations  a  part  of  one  of  the  hills 
whii  h  overlooked  Jerusalem  —  a  spot  almost 
fronting  the  spkndid  temple  which  he  hun 
self  had  built  to  the  one  Almighty  God 
of  the  unnerse  Hence  clou  Is  on  nil  sides 
gathered  alwut  bis  deolinmg  day  Hadal 
one  of  the  blwd  royal  of  the  Edomite  pnnees 
began  to  oruamze  a  revolt  in  th  it  province 
on  which  SD  muih  of  the  Jewish  commerce 
depended  An  adventurer  seized  on  Da 
maseus,  nnl   se(  up  an  independent  so ve 


eignty  thus  endangering  tlie-  cfmiyronica 
tion  from  Tadmor  A  dome  tic  enLniy  still 
dinwerous  appeared  -a  the  per=on  of 
Jeroboam  a  man  of  great  valor  supported 
by  the  prophet  Uiijah  who  foietold  his 
future  rule  over  the  ten  tribes  Though 
forced  to  fly  JeroVoam  found  an  asylum 
with  bhishak  or  Sesac  the  Sesonohosis  of 
Manetho  who  was  raising  the  kingdom  of 
Ei^Vpt  to  Its  former  alarming  grandeur  and 
notwithstanding  his  alUince  with  Solomon 
made  no  scruple  against  haibonng  his  rc- 
l>ellious  subject  Above  oil  the  people  were 
oj^ressed  and  dissatisfied  either  because 
the  enomieus  jeienues  of  the  kingd  m  were 
more  than  absorlied  by  the  vast  expendi  uie 
of  the  sovereign ;  or  because  the  more  (ir^- 
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ductive  brancbcs  of  commerce  were  inter-  people  bad  saflered  deeply  from  the  arbitrary 

rupted  by  the  rebellions  of  the  Edomit«s  and  csaetions  of  the  king,  who,  wiih  the  state 

Damascenes.     At  this  period  Ukewise,  Solo-  and  splendor,  bad  assumed  the  despotism  of 

raon   departed   from   the    national,    though  an  Oriental  monarch.     Hence  the  decline  of 

inic[uitou3  policy  of  his  earlier  reign,  during  the  Jewish  kingdom,  supported  rather  hy  the 

which  he  had  laid  all  the  burdens  of  labor  fame  of  its  sovereign,  than  by  its  inherent 

and  taxation  on  the  strangers,  and  esempted  strength,  was  as  rapid  as  its  rise.     Solomon 

the  IsraeUtes  from  every  claim  but  that  of  died  after  a  reign  of  forty  years,  and  with 

military   service.      The    language   held   to  him  expired  the  glory  and  the  power  of  the 

Kebohoam,  on  bis  aocession,  shows  that  the  Jewish  empire. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 


BETOLT  OP  TEN  TRIBES.  —  JEROBOAM.  —  BEHOBOAM.  —  AHAB. 


The  effects  of  the  arbitrary  policy  and 
inordinate  expense  which  had  prevailed  in 
the  court  of  Solomon  during  the  last  years  of 
his  reign  began  to  appear  as  soon  aahis 
death  was  announced.  The  rulers  of  the 
tribes  assembled  at  the  city  of  Shechem,  in 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  —  which  tribe,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  always  disposed  to  re- 

fird  with  strong  jealousy  the  superiority  of 
ndah.  Here  they  wished  to  enter  into  a 
new  stipulation  with  the  heir  to  the  throne 
—  a  precaution  which  had  been  neglected 
under  the  excitement  and  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances which  attended  the  accession  of 
Solomon.  If  Kebohoam  had  been  wise,  the 
place  which  had  been  chosen  for  this  congress, 
and  the  presence  of  Jeroboam,  —  who  had 
hastened  from  Egypt  when  he  heard  of  Solo- 
mon's death,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  present  matter,  —  were  circumstances, 
which  among  others,  might  have  apprised 
him  that  the  occasion  was  one  of  no  ordinary 
moment,  and  required  the  most  careful  and 
skilful  management.  Reboboam  was  not 
equal  to  this  crisis;  for  when  Uie  rulers 
demanded,  as  the  condition  of  their  submis- 
sion, that  he  should  abrogate  a  portion  of  the 
burdens  which  his  father  had  imposed  upon 
them,  he  fiiiled  to  discern  what  might  be 
gained  by  a  ready  and  cheerful  concession, 
and  required  three  days  on  which  to  deliiier- 
at«  on  their  demand.  In  this  time  he  decided 
to  reject  tbecounsel  of  the  older  and-  more 
prudent  counsellors,  who  enforced  the  neces- 
sity of  compliance  with  this  demand,  and 


chose  rather  to  adopt  the  advice  of  the  young 
and  headstrong  courtiers,  —  warm  advocates 
of  the  royal  prerogative,  —  who  exhorted  . 
him  to  overawe  the  remonstrants  by  his  ma- 
jesty, and  to  drive  them  back  like  yelping 
dogs  to  their  kennels.  Accordingly  when  the 
three  days  bad  expired,  hb  fatal  and  foolish 
answer  was,  that  his  little  linger  should  be 
heavier  upon  the  nation  than  his  father's  loins  j 


and  that  whereas  bis  father  had  only  chastised 
them  with  whips,  he  would  chastise  them 
with  scorpions.  Nothing  couid  more  clearly 
than  this  answer  evince  the  unfitness  of 
Rehoboam  for  the  crisis  which  had  now  oc- 
curred, and  his  utter  ignorance  of  the  spirit 
which  was  in  Israel ;  while  it  at  the  same 
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time  indicates  the  arbitrary  notions  of  the 
royal  prerogativD  which  he  found  oecaaion  to 
imbibe  during  the  later  years  of  his  father' 

On  receiving  this  answer  ten  of  the  tribes 
instantly  renounced  their  allegiance  to  the 
house  of  David,  and  chose  Jeroboam  for  then 
king.  Two  of  the  tribes,  Judah  and  Benja- 
min, alone  adhered  to  Kehoboam,  —  Judah 
had  the  good  reason  that  the  family  of 
David  was  of  their  tribe ;  and  both  these 
tribes  were  advantaged  by  the  presence 
of  the  inetropolia  on  their  respective  bor- 
ders, and  had  necessarily  derived  peculiar 
benefits  from  that  profuse  ospendituro  of 
the  late  king  of  which  the  other  tribes  had 
cause  to  complain. 

Thus  was  the  great  and  powerful  empire 
which  David  had  erected,  and  which  Solomon 
had  ruled,  already  divided  into  two  very 
unequal  parts.  Jeroboam  had  fen  of  tlie 
tribes,  and  his  dominion  extended  over  the 
tributary  nations  eastward,  toward  the  Eu- 
phrates; while  Rehoboam  only  retained  the 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamm,  which  are 
henceforth,  from  theu-  strict  identity  of  inter- 
est, to  be  regarded  as  one  tribe,  under  the 
nama  of  Judah.  To  this  divi.^ion  belonged 
also  the  subject  territories  of  PhilistJa  and 
Edoin.  But  notwithstanding  the  more  than 
equal  figure  which  this  kingdom  makes  in 
the  further  hUtory  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  it 
may  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  what  is 
henceforth  to  be  called  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  ruled  by  the  house  of  David,  formed 
not  above  a  fourth  part  of  the  dominions 
of  Solomon. 

Kehoboam  was  not  disposed  to  submit 
quietly  to  this  proceeding.  At  first,  affect 
ing  to  suppose  that  his  authority  over  the 
ten  tribes  would  still  be  recognized,  he  sent, 
attheusualseason,  the  officer  who  was  "over 
the  tiibute  "  to  collect  the  taxes  which  had 
been  exacted  iu  the  last  years  of  his  Other's 
reign.  But  the  people  rose,  and  testified 
their  indignation  and  defiance  by  stoning 
this  obnoxious  person^  to  death.  On  this 
Kehoboam  resolved  to  attempt  to  reduce  the 
revolted  tribes  to  his  obedience  by  force  of 
arms,  and  collected  a  large  army  for  that 
purpose.  But  when  the  prophet  Shemaiah 
announced  to  him  the  Lord  e  command  to 
rehnquish  this  enterprise,  he  manifested  some 
sense  of  his  true  position  by  disbanding  his 
army.  This,  it  must  be  allowed,  was  a  sig- 
nal example  of  submission,  and  may  intimate 


.that  when  thus  reminded  of  it  he  became 
sensible  of  the  propriety  of  the  requisition. 
No  definite  treaty  of  peace  was,  however, 
concluded,  and  tlio  frontiers  of  the  two  king- 
doms continued  to  present  a  hostile  aspect. 

In  the  preceding  histoiy  we  have  seen 
that  Jehovah,  from  the  time  of  Moses  to  the 
death  of  Solomon,  always  governed  the  He- 
brews accoi'ding  to  the  promises  and  threat- 
enings  which  he  delivered  from  Mount 
Horeb.  If  they  deviated  from  the  principle 
of  worshipping  Jehovah  as  the  only  true 
God,  that  is,  if  they  revolted  from  their 
lawful  king,  he  brought  them  by  suitable 
chastisements,  to  reflect  on  their  obligations, 
to  return  to  Jehovah,  and  again  to  keep 
sacred  the  fundamental  law  of  their  church 
and  state.  The  same  course  we  shall  find 
pursued  in  the  government  of  the  two  king- 
doms. If  the  monarohs  of  both  had  viewed 
the  lato  great  revolution,  the  sundering  of 
the  empire,  as  a  consequence  of  the  idola- 
trous and  unlawful  practices  of  Solomon's 
court,  as  a  warning  (for  such  it  really  was) 
not  to  break  the  fundamental  law 
state,  but  to  govern  their  subjects 
according  lo  the  law,  and  to  treat  them  as 
the  subjects  of  Jehovah  ;  then  both  king- 
doms might  have  enjoyed  uninterrupted 
prosperity.  Even  Jeroboam,  though  ho 
had  received  no  promise  of  an  eternal  king- 
dom, as  David  had,  yet  the  assurance  waa 
S'ven  him  that  if  he  obeyed  the  law  as 
avid  did,  the  throne  should  long  continue 
"  his  family.  (1  Kings  si.  37,  38,  xii.  21- 
24  ;  2  Chron.  si.  1-4,  xii.  15.)  But  as  the 
kings  of  both  kingdoms  often  disregarded  the 
ftindamental  laws  of  the  commonwealth — 
idolatry  rebelled  against  their  divine 
sovereign,  carried  their  disorders  so  fer,  and 
treated  their  subjects  in  such  a  manner,  that 
they  are  aptly  described  by  Isaiah  and  Eze- 
kie!  (Isa.  Ivi.  9 ;  Ezek.  sxsiv.)  under  the 
image  of  wicked  shepherds — there  arose  a 
succession  of  prophets,  who,  by  impressive 
declarations  and  symbolic  aetJons,  reminded 
both  rulers  and  subjects  of  their  duties  to 
Jehovah,  and  threatened  them  with  punish- 
ment in  case  of  disobedience. 

the  rebellious  backslidings  from 
God  which  more  particularly  distinguished 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  did  not  prevent 
Jehovah  from  governing  the  kingdom  accord- 
)  his  law.  We  shall  see  in  the  sequel 
he  exterminated,  one  after  another, 
'those  loyal  famiUes  who  not  only  retained 
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the  arbitxarj  institutiona  of  Jeroboam,  ani 
tolerated  and  patronized  idolatry,  with 
cOQComitant  vioen,  but  even  introduced  and 
protected  it  by  their  royal  authority.  The 
extermination  of  the  reigning  family  he 
announced  beforehand  by  a  prophet,  and 
appointed  hia  successor.  We  shall  see  that 
the  higher  their  cormptions  rose,  so  much 
tbe  more  decisive  and  striking  were  tbe 
declarations  and  signs  made  to  show  the 
Israelites  that  the  Lord  of  the  universe  was 
tbeir  Lord  and  King,  and  tbat  all  idols 
were  as  nothing  when  opposed  to  him. 
Even  Maanian.  the  Syrian,  acknowledged, 
and  the  Syrians  generally  found  to  their 
sorrow,  that  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  was 
not  a  mere  national  god,  but  that  his 
power  extended  over  all  nations.  The  his- 
tory represents  a  contest  between  Jehovah, 
who  ought  to  be  acknowledged  as  God,  and 
the  idolatrous  Israelites  ;  and  every  thing  is 
ordered  to  preserve  tlie  antboiity  of  Jehovah 
in  their  mmds.  At  last,  after  all  milder 
punishments  had  proved  fruitless,  these 
rebellions  were  followed  by  the  destruction 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  captivity  of  the 
people,  which  had  been  predicted  by  Moses, 
and  afterward  by  Ahijah,  Hosea,  Amos,  and 
other  prophets.  ( Dent,  xsviii.  36 ;  1 
Kings  siv.  15  ;  Hosea  ix  ;  Amos  v.) 

We  shall  also  find  that  the  divine  Provi- 
dence was  favorable  or  adverse  to  the  king- 
dom of  Judah,  according  as  the  people  obeyed 
or  transgressed  the  law ;  only  here  the  royal 
family  remained  unchanged,  according  to  the 
promise  given  to  David.  We  shall  here 
meet  indeed  with  many  idolatrous  and  rebel- 
lious kings,  but  they  were  always  succeeded 
by  those  of  purer  mind,  who  put  a  stop  to 
idolatry,  re-established  theocracy  in  the 
hearts  of  their  subjects,  and  by  the  aid  of 
prophets,  priests,  and  Levites,  and  the  serv- 
ices of  the  temple,  restcred  the  knowledge 
and  worship  of  Gtod.  Judah,  therefore, 
although  much  smaller  than  Israel,  continued 
tier  national  esistenee  one  hundred  antl 
thirty-four  years  longer ;  but  at  last,  as  no 
durable  reformation  was  produced,  she  ex- 
perienced the  game  fate  as  her  sister  king- 
dom, in  fulfilment  of  the  predictions  of 
Moses  and  several  other  prophets. 


The  following  account  of  tie  two  king- 
doms, therefore,  should  be  viewed  as  that  of 
a  real  theocracy ;  and  thus,  as  a  continued 
execution  of  the  determination  of  God,  that 
the  true  religion  should  be  preserved  on  the 
earth.  In  this  view  it  certainly  deserves  our 
most  attentive  study.* 

Sheohem  being  one  of  the  most  important 
towns  in  his  own  tribe  of  Ephraim  was  made 
by  Jeroboam  the  metropolis  of  the  new 
kingdom.  He  had  also  a  summer  residence 
at  Ttrzah,  f  in  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  which, 
therefore,  seems  in  the  history  to  share  the 
meti-opolitan  dignity  with  Shechem. 

The  new  king,  little  regarding  the  nncon- 
ditional  promises  which  had  been  made  to 
him,  applied  huneelf  to  such  operations  of 
human  pqlicy  as  might  tend  to  establish  his 
kingdom,  and  confirm  its  separation  from  that 
of  Judah.  Viewing  them  as  measures  of 
policy  in  the  abstract,  the  praise  of  mneh 
political  sagacity  and  foresight  need  not  be 
denied  to  their  author ;  and  it  is  certain  tliat 
they  were  eneeessful  in  promoting  the  object 
he  had  in  view.  But  they  were,  in  his  pecu- 
liar position,  as  a  king  in  Israel  —  that  is,  a 
vicegerent  of  Jehovah,  not  only  improper, 
but  in  die  highest  degree  criminal ;  for  they 
involved  an  interference  with  matters  far 
above  the  prerogative  of  Jehovah's  vassal, 
and  the  abrogation  of  institutions  which  tlie 
Supreme  King  had  established  as  essential  to 
the  good  government  and  Enbordination  of 
his  kingdom,  with  the  introduct'on  of  other 
institutions  of  a  nature  abhorrent  to  the 
Mosaic  law,  and  of  a  tendency  against  which 
tiiat  law  had  most  jealously  guarded  the 
people.  JeiDboam  is  merefore  to  be  regarded, 
not  as  gratuitously  and  from  alistraet  prefer- 
ence of  evil,  leading  the  people  into  wrong 
courses ;  but  as  being  careless  whether  the 
course  he  took  were  good  or  evil,  so  that  it 
tended,  in  his  judgment,  to  tiie  security  of 
his  kingdom  ;  for  he  had  failed  to  learn  that 
hard  truth  —  that  implicit  obedience  to  the 
ihesfca  of  his  Almighty  superior,  not  tortn- 
is  courses  of  political  expediency,  offered 
e  true  security  of  his  peculiar  kingdom. 
Jeroboam  was  much  annoyed  at  the  obli- 
^  tion  which  the  law  imposed,  of  the  resort 
of  all  the  Israelites  three  times  a  year  to 

ind  liiiTC  inade  n  fair  nppearftni^e ;  but  evpa  its  sits 
s  not  now  known,  and  tliat  it  was  in  Manasseh 
9  little  more  than  a  conjecture.  It  had  been  ons 
of   the    roval   cities  of   the   Caoaaniies   (Josh. 
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Jerusalem  He  dearly  pei«p\ed  ttat  this 
c  ncour&e  and  frequent  meeting  of  all  the 
tiibes  at  the  same  place  and  tor  the  -^me 
obj  ct  was  a  stioag  un  ting  circumstance 
among  them  tod  he  fem  ed  that  the  cunt  n 
Uance  of  tins  usagi.  might  ultimitely  Itnd  to 
the  re  ua  on  of  the  t«veral  kin^oiiis  under 
the  house  ot  David  Undoubtedly  it  was  an 
awkward  circumstauce  thit  the  subjects  of 
one  kmg  should  he  obliged  thus  often  to 
re< it  to  the  metropolis  ff  a  neighboring  and 
mlnPnHy  monarch  and  "(ill  more  thathi^ 
own  kmgdom  should  be  drained  of  a  cm 


siderable  ji  rtion  of  its  wealth  for  the  support 
of  a  semce  whicb  was  eicluHvely  confined 
(o  the  now  advci,^  metropohs  and  for  tho 
mamten«i:,e  of  pni,^  and  Le\ites  whoso 
seiv  ces  were  rendered  at  JenKalem,  in  the 
pieseni^e  and  Tinder  the  authority  of  the  rival 
sovereign  This  wns  a  &tati,  of  things  for 
whiob  it  mu^t  he  aUcwcd  Jeroboam  was 
under  strong  and  natmil  laclucen  cats  to  seek 
a  remedy  His  duty  was  to  ha\e  trosted 
that  tr  1  whjhid  promised  to  continue  his 
kingdom  if  he  were  fbelient  and  who  jiad, 
indeed    ilreaiy  inteipoued  his  authority  Sa 


prevent  Rehoboam  from  warring  against  him, 
would  provide  a  remedy  for  these  difficulties, 
or  take  measures  to  prevent  the  consequences 
which  he  apprehended.  But  Jeroboam 
wanted  that  trust  in  God  which  it  behooved 
the  vassal  of  Jehovah  to  exhibit;  and  he 
applied  himself  to  devise  measui-es  of  his  own 
to  meet  these  esigeneies,  Tlie  measures 
which  he  took  were  so  bold  and  decisive,  that 
they  at  ouce  took  root,  and  became  in  their 
development  so  interwoven  with  the  political 
eonstihition  of  the  country,  that  even  the 
more  pious  successors  of  this  king  ire  the 
throne  of  Israel  did  not  venture  to  abolish 


them    or  re-eitahlish    the   authority  of  the 
tundamental  law 

Under  the  pieWnee  tliat  Jerusalem  mas 
too  distant  for  the  resort  of  his  subjects,  he 
estahli'^hed  two  places  of  resort  at  the  oppo- 
site extremities  of  his  kingdom,  the  one  in 
the  north,  at  Dan,  and  the  other  in  tho  south, 
at  Bethel.  Both  of  these  places,  it  will  be 
remembei'ed,  had  been  previously  places  of 
public  resort, — Bethel  as  a  place  of  sacred 
stones,  aad  Dan  on  accountof  the  ephod  and 
teraphim  which  the  Danites  had  reft  from 
Mioah  aad  established  at  that  place.  Then, 
to  give  this  resort  an  object,  he  established 
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tit  these  places  goldca  or  gUded  calves,  in 
unq^ueationablo  imitation  of  tho  Apis  and 
Mnevis  of  tho  Egyptians,  among  wnoni  he 
had  spent  the  years  of  liis  exile.  We  are 
not  at  all  to  suppose  tliat  be  intended  to 
introduce  the  worsnip  of  other  goda.  These 
images  were  doubtless  intended  as  symbols 
of  Jehovah;  and  the  worship  rendered  before 
them  was  held  to  be  in  his  honor.  But  on 
account  of  the  danger  of  idolatry,  the  use  of 
all  such  symbols  had  been  interdicted  by  the 
fundamental  law  of  tho  stal« ;  and  tbe  use 
in  particular  of  this  very'symbol  of  a  golden 
calf,  towlueh,  fium  Egyptian  contaminations, 
the  Israelites  were  (as  Jeroboam  must  have 
known)  more  attached  than  to  any  other, 
had  in  fonner  times  brought  Mgoal  mmisb- 
ment  upon  the  Hebrews  in  the  wildemesi 
It  was,  then,  not  the  worship  of  other  gods 
but  the  worship  of  the  true  (rod  in  an  in-ega- 
lar,  dangerous,  and  interdicted  manner,  which 
constituted  tho  crime  of  Jeroboam,  who 
"  anned  and  made  Israel  to  sin." 

Nor  did  the  iiTegularities  end  here. 
Jeroboam  made  his  system  a  complete  one. 
He  not  only  changed  the  place  of  concoui'se 
to  the  people,  but  also  alteied  the  lime,  direct- 
ing tiiat  all  the  festivals  should  be  observed 
a  month  later  than  the  law  commanded,  an 
alteration  by  which  considerable  confusion 
must  have  i>een  at  first  produced,  as  the  law 
had  appointed  these  festivals  with  a  inference 
to  the  seasons  of  the  year.  For  tliis  new 
worship,  temples  and  altars  were  erected  at 
Dan  and  Bethal,  and  to  its  support  the  tithes 
and  other  sacerdotal  daes  acci-ning  williin 
the  ten  tribes  were  directed ;  thus  at  once 
cutting  off  the  greater  part  of  the  income  of 
the  establishment  of  Jeruiilem  It  is  proba- 
ble that  this  wealth  might  still  have  been 
retained  by  the  LeMtea  whc^  cities  were 
within  the  limits  of  the  kmgdom  and  by 
such  of  the  Aaronic  pneats  as  m]i;ht  have 
chosen  to  conform  io  the  new  ordei  of  things. 
Buttfl  the  eternal  honor  of  this  much-calum- 
niated body,  they  ail  refused  to  sanction 
these  proceedings,  or  to  tate  any  part  in 
such  violation  of  the  divine  law ;  in  conae- 

3uence  of  which  they  not  only  forfeited  the 
ues  which  had  afforded  them  subsistence  in 
the  ten  tribes,  but  found  it  prudent  and 
necessary  to  abandon  also  the  cities  which 
belonged  to  them  in  those  tribes,  and  with- 
draw into  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  There 
they  were  cheerfully  received,  although  the 
two    tribes    forming    that    kingdom,    thus 


became  burdened  with  the  whole  charge 
which  had  hitherto  been  shared  among 
twelve  tribes.  This  fiict  is  very  valuable, 
as  showing  that  the  Levitioal  tribe  had  con- 
ciliated, and  was  entitled  bi,  the  esteem  and 
respect  of  the  people.  In  the  end  many 
persons  belonging  to  the  other  tribes,  who 
disapproved  of  Jeroboam's  innovations,  and 
were  disposed  to  maintain  their  own  fidelity 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaical  institutions,  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  Levites,  and  with- 
drew into  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  point  out  how  seriously  these 
migrations  lessened  the  true  strength  of 
Jeroboam's  kingdom,  and  increased  that 
of  his  rival, 

Jeroboam  was  thus  left  to  establish  a  now 
priesthood  for  his  new  worship.  Priests 
were  accordingly  appointed  from  all  the 
tribes  indiscriminately ;  but  as  to  the  impor- 
tant oiHce  of  high-priest,  his  prudence  and 
ambition  suggested  its  annexation  to  the 
crown,  as  was  the  case  in  Egypt  and  some 
other  heathen  countries. 

Jehovah  was  not  slow  in  manifesting  his 
displeasure  at  these  proceedings.  At  one 
of  the  pei'iodioal  feasts  (that  of  tabernacles) 
the  time  for  which  had  been  altered  by  him, 
Jeroboam  was  discharging  the  priestly  act 
of  offering  incense  on  the  altar  at  Bethel, 
when  a  prophet  of  God  from  Judah  appeared 
on  the  spot,  and  denounced  destruction  upon 
this  altar,  to  be  executed  by  a  future  king 
of  Judah,  Josiah  by  name :  and,  in  proof 
of  his  mission,  announced  that  it  should  even 
now  receive  sncU  a  crack  that  its  ashes 
should  be  scattered  abroad.  Hearing  tiiis, 
the  king  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  seize  the 
prophet,  when  his  arm  stiffened  m  the  act, 
and  could  not  be  again  drawn  back,  until 
the  prophet  himself  interceded  with  God  for 


him.  At  the  s 
and  the  ashes  i 
had  said. 

This  m^sagi 
good  effect  either  o 


time  the  altar  was  rent, 
ed  abroad,  as  the  piopliet 


IS  to  have  produced  no 
the  king  or  the  people : 
and  this  may  have  been  partly  owing  to  the 
misconduct  of  the  prophet  himself;  for  after 
having  publicly  declared  that  he  was  forbid- 
den to  eat  or  drink  in  Bethel,  or  to  make 
any  stay  there,  he  allowed  himself,  after 
having  departed,  to  be  imposed  upon  and 
brought  feick,  and  to  be  feasted  in  Bethel, 
by  a  sort  of  Balaamite  prophet ;  for  which 
he  was  slain  by  a  lion  on  his  return  home, 
and  bis  body  was  brought  back  and  buried 
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In  Bethel.  As  the  prophet  had  thua  acted 
Bgaiust  bis  own  avowed  orders,  and  had  ia 
consequence  been  destroyed  with  manifest 
marks  of  the  divine  displeasure,  the  oecasion 
was  doubtless  taken  to  diminish  the  credit 
ftnd  effeet  of  the  misaon  with  which  he  had 
been  charged. 

Jeroboam  lived  to  see  three  kings  upon 
the  throne  of  Judah.  There  arose  a  skir- 
mishing warfare  between  the  two  kingdoms 
in  the  latter  years  of  Eehoboam  ;  and  in  the 
reign  of  his  suceesaor  the  war  was  brought 
tti  a  great-pitched  battle,  the  result  of  which 
was  adverse  to  Jeroboam.  In  the  latter 
years  of  his  reign,  the  prophet  Abijah,  who 
had  originally  communicated  the  divine 
appointment  to  him,  was  commissioned  to 
denounce  the  death  of  his  moat  hopeful  son, 
Abijah,  about  whose  sickness  the  wife  of 
Jeroboam  went  to  consult  him  in  disguise. 
The  prophet,  though  Wind  with  age,  knew 
her  by  the  prophetic  impulse  which  came 
upon  him ;  and  he  not  only  told  her  this, 
bat  dedai'ed  the  approaching  destruction 
of  Jeroboam's  race  by  a  succeeding  king  of 
Israel,  and  also  announced  the  ultimate 
cnptivity  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  beyond  the 
Euphrates  for  their  manifold  iniq^uities- 

Jeroboam  himself  died  in  the  year  968, 
B.  C,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-two  years. 

His  son  Nadab  ascended  the  throne  m  the 
second  year  of  Asa,  king  of  Judah.  He 
reigned  two  years,  during  which  he  adhered 
to  the  system  of  his  father,  and  at  the  end 
cf  which  an  inUinate  of  his  own,  named 
Baasha,  of  the  tribe  of  lasachar,  conspired 
against  bira  and  slew  him  as  he  was  laying 
uege  to  GibbetboD,  a  fortress  which  the 
Philistines  retained  in  their  possession.  Ac- 
cording to  the  policy  of  the  East,  Baasha 
having  slain  the  head  of  the  house  of  Jem- 
hoam,  hastened  to  destroy  all  its  other  mem- 
bers, who  might  prove  disturbers  of  his 
safety  in  the  throne.  Thus  was  the  denun- 
ciation of  the  prophet  Aliijah  against  the 
house  of  Jeroboam  speedily  accomplished, 

The  government  of  Baasha  proved  not 
only  offensive  to  God,  but  oppressive  to  the 

Sople,  on  both  which  grounds  great  num- 
rs  of  the  subjects  of  3iis  kingdom  songht 
re[iose  in  that-  of  Judah.  It  was  probably 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  alarm  which  this 
oonsteni  migration  of  his  people  produced, 
that  Baasha  eut-ered  into  a  skirmishing  war- 
fare with  Asa,  king  of  Judah,  and  ultimately 
laid  aege  to,  and  took  the  town  of  Bamah, 


seven  miles  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem,  which 
ho  began  to  rebuild  and  fortify,  with  the  view 
of  leaving  a  garrison  in  it  to  check  the  eom- 
munication  with  Jerusalem,  and  to  become  a 
poiut  from  which  excursions  might  be  made 
mto  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  This  bold  pro- 
ceeding occasioned  much  alarm  in  Judah ; 
but  instead  of  opposing  it  by  force  of  arms, . 
King  Asa  col!eci«d  all  the  gold  he  could  find 
in  his  own  treasury,  and  that  of  the  temple, 
and  sent  it  to  Ben-Hadad,  the  king  of  Syria, 
to  induce  him  to  make  a  diversion  in  his  favor. 
Accordingly  the  Syiians  fell  upon  the  north 
of  Israel,  and  took  all  the  fenced  cities  of 
Naphtali ;  which  obliged  Baasha  to  relinquish 
his  enterprise  in  the  south,  and  march  to  the 
defence  of  his  own  territories. 

Time  only  confirmed  Baasha  in  the  evil 
courses  which  had  proved  the  ruin  of  the 
house  of  Jeroboam ;  in  consequence  of  which 
a  prophet,  named  Jehu,  the  son  of  another 
prophet  called  Hanani,  was  sent  to  declare 
tor  his  house  the  same  doom  which  he  had 
himself  been  the  agent  of  inflicting  upon  tiiat 
of  Jeroboam. 

Baasha  died  in  966,  B.  C,  after  a  reign 
of  twenty-three  years. 

After  the  death  of  Baasha,  Israel  became 

B  prey  of  a  series  of  sanguinaiy  revolutions. 

is  son  Elah  remained  only  two  yeare  on  the 
throne,  at  the  expiration  of  wliieh  he  was 
assassinated  during  a  feast  by  one  of  his 
generals,  of  the  name  of  Zimri,  who  then 
assumed  the  crown.  Zimri,  during  the  few 
days  of  his  reign,  found  time  to  extirpate  the 
whole  femily  of  his  predecessor,  thus  accom- 
plishing upon  the  house  of  Baasha  the  doom 
which  the  prophet  had  declared. 

The  army,  which  was  engird  agiunst  the 
Philistines,  no  sooner  heard  of  the  murder  of 
their  king  than  they  declared  in  favor  of  Omri, 
their  own  commander,  and  proclaimed  him 
king.  This  new  king  immediately  marched 
with  all  his  forces  against  his  rival,  and 
used  such  diligence  tliat  he  shut  him  up 
in  the  summer  capital  of  Tirzah.  Zimri  made 
no  resistance,  but  fled  to  his  harem,  which  he 
set  on  fire,  and  perished  in  the  flames.  He 
had  reigned  only  seven  days ;  and  this  signal 
and  speedy  end  gave  occasion  to  the  proverb 
in  Israel,  "  Had  Zimri  peace,  who  slew  his 
■master?"  Omri  had  auotber  competitor :  for 
while  the  army  had  elected  him,  a  portion  of 
the  people,  equally  disgusted  at  the  deed  of 
Zimri,  had  made  Tibni  king.  The  kingdom 
was  thus  split  into  factions,  and  it  was  only 
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after  a  oivil  war  of  hi  years  that  the  faction 
of  Onui  prevailed,  and  Tibni  waa  put  to  death. 
Orari  reigned  above  five  years  after  this.  He 
waa  more  guilty  before  &od  than  any  of  his 
predecessors,  for  he  appears  to  have  taken 
measures  to  turn  into  actual  idolatry  that 
which  under  the  former  kings  had  only  been 
an  irregular  and  interdicted  form  of  woi-ship 
and  service.  Finding  some  disadvantages  in 
the  situation  of  Tirzah,  however  pleasant,  for 


•  SiHAHiA,  —  The  text  to  which  this  ne 
nppeinled  siifficioiitlj  indiiimes  the  oriffin  oi 
maria.     It  remaned  the  capital  of  Israel  until 


son  called  Samar  for  t 
(§3,750),  and  built  thereon  a  city,  which, 
after  tlie  name  of  the  previous  owner  of  the 
site,  he  called  Samaria,*  and  made  it  the 
capital  of  hia  dominion.  So  well  waa 
the  Btuation  chostu,  that  the  city  remained 
the  metiopoliB  of  the  kingdom  while  the 
kingdom  endured,  and  was  Btlll  a  place  of 
iniijortance  when  the    Hebrews  coascd  llw 


the  min  of  that  km^om  bv  the  Asavriniis,  a 
which  It  became  cho  chief  seat  of  the  people  wl 
the  king  of  Assyria  planted  in  the  dusuluied  c( 


try,  and  who  arc  hence,  in  the  subsequent  history, 
known  by  the  niime  of  Samaritans.  Bolween 
thorn  and  the  restored  Jews  there  was  always  a 
hitter  and  not  always  bloodless  enmity,  which 
Bnhsisted  down  to  the  extinction  of  the  Hebrew 
eommonwenlth.  The  town  was  utterly  destroyed 
by  Hyrcaniis,  the  king-priest  of  the  Jews,  in  the 
year  129  B.  C. ;  and  in  ihis  state  it  remained  nn- 
lil  the  lime  of  Herod  the  Great,  who,  being  mueh 
pleased  with  its  sitnation,  rebuilt  it  in  a  very 
benntiful  manner,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Sflferts, 
a  Greek  word  equivalent  to  the  Latin  Atigaita.  in 
honor  of  the  Emperor  Augostna.  Under  this 
name  it  continued  to  flourish  nntil  the  Jews  were 
finally  expelled  from  Palestine  by  the  Emperor 
Adrian,  after  which  the  place  went  gradually  to 
decay ;  and  at  present  the  inhabited  part  ot  the 


site  forms  a  mean  and  miserably  poor  village, 
named  Subusta,  containing  not  nioro  than  thirty 
dwellings. 

says  Dr.  Richardson,  "in 
,  anil  strong  by  na' 
n  Joinsalem.  It  sto 
fine  iarRO  insulated  hiil,  compassed  all  ronnd  by 
ft  broad  deep  valley  ;  and  when  fortified,  as  it  is 
stated  to  have  been,  by  Herod,  one  would  have 
imi^ined  that  in  Iho  ancient  system  of  warfaiw 
nothing  hot  tamine  could  have  rcdnced  such  a 
place.  ThevaileyissnrroundeiJ  byfonr  hille.ono 
on  each  side,  which  are  eiiltivalcd  in  U'rraces  to 
the  top,  sown  with  grain,  and  planteil  with  fig  and 
olive  trees,  aa  is  also  the  valley.  The  hill  of  Sa- 
maria itself,  likewise,  rises  in  terraces  to  a  height 
equal  to  any  of  llie  adjoining  ni  --'-'--  " 
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second  time  to  be  a  Dstion.     There  ais  some 
rcpocis   in  wliich    its   site   ia    deemed  by 


traveilere  preferable  to  tliat  of 

After  Ilia  reign  of  eleven  completed  ymas, 
eoTinted  as  twelve  in  the  Scriptures,  beoansa 
he  had  entered  on  the  twelfth,  Omrl  died  in 
the  year  931  B.  C,  being  the  .thirty-ninth 
year  of  Asa  king  of  Judah. 

JUDAH,    FROM   B.  C.    990  TO  B.  C.    929- 

Except  in  its  first  act,  the  coramencemont 
of  Eehoboam's  reign  was  not  blameworthy. 


nor,  as  it  respects  his  separate  kingdom,  un- 
prosperous.  In  those  days  the  wealth  and 
welfaie  of  a  state  were  deemed  to  consist  in 
a  numerous  popukljon ;  and  of  tliis  kind  of 
strength  the  kingdom  of  Judali  received 
large  additions  by  migration  from  that  of 
Israel,  through  the  defection  of  the  Levilical 
body,  and  the  discontent  with  which  a  large 
and  valuable  portion  of  the  population  re- 
garded the  arbitrary  innovalions  of  Jeroboam. 
It  may  indeed  be,  in  a  great  degree,  imputed 
to  this  cause,  that,  although  so  much  infeiior 


in  temtorul  estpnt  the  kmgd  m  jf  Jndah 
appe^H  thioup;hont  the  bisttrv  of  tht  two 
kingdoms  to  be  at  leiat  equal  to  that  of 
Israel 

Kehohoim  seeing  that  he  hvl  tti  adverse 
kingdom  so  near  at  hand  employed  the  fiist 
years  of  hi-"  roign  m  putting  his  domin  ons 
in  a  condition  of  defence  He  bndt  and 
fortified  a  cona  derable  number  of  places  m 
Judab  and  Benjamin  which  he  st«ied  well 
with  arms  and  victuals  and  m  whith  he 
placed  strong  garrisons  For  three  yeirs  he 
remained  ^thfiil  to  the  pnnciples  of  the 


1  theocraov  and  rceenpd  a  full  measure  of  the 
piospenty  whith  had  been  promised  te  such 
oledience  But  when  he  beheld  himself,  as 
he  deemed  secure  and  prosperous  in  his 
kingdom  hisiectitndo  which  appears  never 
to  ha\e  been  touiuled  on  very  strong  prirn 
ciples  gave  way  It  was  not  long  before 
tho  acts  which  stained  the  later  years  of  his 
father  were  more  than  equalled  by  him.  Not 
only  wa^  idolatry  openly  tolerated  and  prac- 
tised but  aKo  thi.  abominable  acts,  ontrageoua 
e\  en  to  the  mere  inadnets  of  moraii^,  whieh 
some  of  these  idolatnes  sanctioned  or  r*- 
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quired.  Thus  the  abominations  of  Judat 
very  soon  exceeded  those  of  Israel.  And  we 
shall,  throughout  the  historical  period  on 
which  we  have  entered,  ohaerve  one  very 
important  distinction  in  the  rellgioos  (which, 
according  to  the  spiiit  of  the  Hebrew  institu- 
tions, means  also  the  political)  condition  of 
the  two  kmgdoms.  Israel  rested  with  tolera- 
ble uniformity  in  a  sort    of    intermediate 


system  between  the  true  religion  and  idolatry, 
witii  enough  of  eleinenbiry  truth  to  preserva 
some  show  of  fidelity  to  the  system,  and 
enough  of  idolatry  and  homui  invention  to 
satisfy  the  corrupt  tendencies  of  the  age  and 
countiy.  Hence,  while  on  the  one  hand  it 
never,  under  Its  best  kings,  reached  tliat 
purity  of  adherence  to  the  Mosaical  syslcm 
which  was  sometimes  esomplifled  in  the  astei 


kingdom,  so,  on  the  other,  it  never,  or  very 
rarely,  fell  to  those  depths  of  iniquity  to 
which  Judah,  sometimes  sunk  under  its  more 
wicked  and  weak  kings.  For  Judah,  rest- 
ing on  no  such  intermediate  point  as  had 
been  foand  in  Israel,  was  in  a  state  of  con- 
stant oswllation  between  the  extremes  of  good 

In  the  ease  of  Rehohoam,  thfe  loose  prin- 
ciples which  prevailed  at  tiie  latter  end  of 
his  father's  reign,  together  with  the  fact  that 


flie  mother,  from  whom  his  first  ideas  had 
been  imbibed,  was  an  Ammonitess,  may 
partly  account  for  the  extreme  facility  of  his 
fell.  Indeed,  with  reference  to  the  latter 
fact,  it  may  be  observed  that  among  the  kings 
tliere  is  scarcely  one  known  to  be  the  son  of 


a  foreign  and  consequently  idolatrous  mother, 
who  did  not  fell  into  idolatry ;  a  circumstance 
which  is  sufficient  alone  to  explain  and  justify 
the  policy  by  which  such  connections  were 
forbdden. 

The  chastisement  of  Rehel)oam  and  his 
people  was  nofbng  delayed.  It  was  in- 
flicted by  the  Egyptians,  who,  in  the  liflh 
year  of  Eehoboam,  mvaded  the  land  nnder 
Shisliak  their  king,  in  such  sti-ong  force  aa 
intimated   the  expectation  of  a  more  foim- 


dablo  resistance  than  was  encountered ;  or 
rather,  perhaps,  was  designed  to  shorten  the 
war  by  overawing  opposition.  Tliere  were 
twelve  hundred  cl^riots,  sixty  tlionsand 
horsemen,  and  a  vast  body  of  infantry,  the 
latter  composed  chiefly  from  the  subject 
nations  of  Lybia  and  Ethiopia.  Shisbak  tfxik 
with  ease  the  fenced  citiea  on  which  Echo- 
boam  had  placed  so  much  reliance ;  and 
when  he  appeared  before  Jerusalem,  tliat 
city  appears  to  have  opened  its  gates  to  him. 
Here  he  reaped  tie  first-fruits  of  that  rich 
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Spoil,  from  the  gold  of  the  temple  and  of 
toe  palace,  which  supplied  so  many  suh- 
Bequent  demands.  In  the  extremity  of 
distress,  while  the  city  was  in  the  Imnds 
trf  an  insulting  ,conc(u&ror,  who  Ktripped 
the  most  sacred  places  of  their  costly  orna- 
ments and  wealth,  the  king  of  JudJah  and 
hia  people  tunied  repentingly  to  God,  and 
implorea  deliverance  from  his  hand.  He 
heiud  thera,  and  inclined  Shishak  to  withdraw 
with  the  rich  spoil  he  had  gained,  without 
attempting  to  retain  permanent  possession 
of  his  conquest.  Astonished  himself  at  the 
feoility  with  which  that  conciuest  had  Deen 
made,  this  king  despised  the  people  who  had 
suhmitted  so  unresistingly  to  his  arms,  and, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Herodotus,* 
cited  hy  Josephus  himself,  he  erected,  at 
different  points  on  his  march  home,  triamphal 
columns,  chained  with  emhJems  very  little 
to  the  honor  of  the  nation  which  had  not 
opposed  him. 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  specific 
reason,  beyond  a  conijuoror's  thirst  for  spoil, 
for  this  invasion,  of  the  dominions  of  the  son 
by  a  power  which  had  heen  so  friendly  to 
ttie  father,  it  does  not  sttike  us,  as  it  does 
some  writers,  that  the  difficulty  is  increased 
by  the  iaet  of  the  matrimonial  alliance  which 
«)lomon  had  formed  with  the  royal  family 
of  Egypt.  Ruhoboam  was  born  before  that 
alHanoe  was  contracted,  and  he  and  his 
mother  were  not  likely  to  be  regarded  with 
much  favor  by  the  E^plian  princess  or  her 
family.  Indeed  it  would  seem  that  she  had 
died,  or  her  influence  had  declined,  or  her 
friends  deemed  her  wrong,  before  the  latter 
end  of  Solomon's  reign ;  for  it  is  evident 
that  the  king  of  Egypt,  this  very  ShishaU, 
was  not  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with 
Solomon,  since  he  granted  his  favor  and 
protection  to  the  fugitive  Jeroboam,  whose 

Scoapective  pretensions  to  divide  the  king- 
om  With  the  son  of  Solomon  forma  the  only 
apparent  ground  of  the  distinction  with 
which  ho  was  tj^atod.  This  circumstanee  may 
direct  attention  to  what  appears  to  us  the 


greater  probahilily,  that  the  expedition  was 
undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  Jeroboam, 
who  had  much  cause  to  be  alarmed  at  the  de- 
fection of  his  subjects  to  Kehoboam,  and  at 
the  diUgeuee  which  that  king  employed  in 
strengthening  his  kingdom.  The  rich  plun- 
der which  was  to  be  obtained  would,  when 
pointed  out,  be  an  adec|uato  inducement  to 
the  enterprise. 

The  severe  lesson  administered  by  this 
invasion  to  Behoboam  and  his  people  was 
not  in  vwn,  for  we  read  no  more  of  idolatrous 
abominations  during  the  eleven  remaining 
years  of  this  reign.  In  consequence,  these 
were  rather  prosperous  years  for  the  king- 
dom ;  and,  save  a  few  skirmishes  with  the 
king  of  Israel,  we  learn  of  no  troubles  by 
which  it  was,  during  these  years,  disturbed. 
But,  like  hia  father,  Eehoboam  "  desired 
many  wives. ' '  His  harem  contained  eighteen 
wives  and  sixty  concubines, — a  nmnber 
which,  we  cannot  doubt,  was  much  opposed 
to  the  notions  of  the  Hebrew  people,  although 
it  seems  rather  moderate  as  coinpai'ed  with 
the  establishment  of  Solomon,  or  tliose  which 
we  still  find  among  the  kings  of  the  East 
Of  all  his  wives,  the  one  Behoboam  loved 
the  most  was  Maaehah,  a  daughter  (or 
grand-daughter  t)  of  Absalom.  Her  son, 
Abljali,  he  designed  for  his  successor  in  tlio 
throne:  to  insure  wh'ch  object,  he  made 
adequate  provision  for  his  other  eons  while 
lie  lived,  and  pindently  separated  them 
from  each  other,  by  di&persJng  thera  through 
hia  dominions  as  govemora  of  the  principal 
towns.  This  policy  was  snccessfnl;  for 
although  this  king  had  twenty-eight  sons, 
besides  threescore  daughters,  hia  aettleraent 
of  the  crown  was  not  diaputed  at  his  death. 
This  event  took  place  in  the  year  973  B,  C, 
the  eighteentli  year  of  his  reign. 
Abijah,  othervfise  called  Ahijam,  sueoeed- 
od  his  lather,  and  the  first  public  act  of  his 
short  reign  appears  to  justify  the  preference 
liich  h^  heen  given  to  him.  Jeroboam, 
whoso  policy  it  was  to  harass  and  weaken  the 
bouse  of  David,  and  to  render  the  two  king- 


•  Herodotus  i.   105, 

t  Tbia  woman  is  men^oned  in  three  pluces, 
and  ia  all  of  thera  the  name  of  her  fether  is  dif- 
ferenily  given.  In  I  Kings  xv.  2,  it  is  "  Maaehah, 
the  daughter  of  Abishalom ; "  in  2  Chron.  xi.  20, 
"  Maaehah^  the  danghter  of  Absalom ; "  and  in  2 
Chron.  xiii., "  Mithaiah,  the  daughter  of  Uriel  of 
Giheah."  The  Jews  believe  tliat  Absalom  the  son 
of  David  is  intended.  This  does  not  appear  quite 
•ratsin ;  but  if  so,  wo  may  lake  their  explanation . 


(hat  Maaehah  was  the  daughter  of  Tamnr,  [he 
danghter  of  Absalom  ;  in  which  case,  itie  com- 
parison of  texts  will  intimate  that  Uriel  married 
Tatnar,  and  Maaehah  was  their  daughter,  which 
consequently  makes  her  the  graud-daughtec  of 
Absalom  and  daughter  of  Uriel.  This,  upon  the 
whole,  seems  more  probable  than  that  the  several 
names,  Abishaioin,  Absalom,  and  Oriel,  nil  pouil 
'  1  same  peirsun  as  tlie  fMbec  of  Maaehah. 
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doms  as  inimical  to  each  other  ae  possible, 
thottglit  the  su(ieession  of  the  new  king, 
youag  and  iBCKperieti(«d,  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity for  au  aggressive  movement.  He 
seems  theiefure  to  have  made  a  general 
mililary  levy,  which  amounted  to  the  pro- 
digious number  of  eight  hundred  thousand 
men.  Abijah  when  he  heard  of  this  for- 
midable muster  was  not  discouraged,  but, 
although  he  could  raise  only  half  the  num- 
ber of  men,  took  the  field  against  his 
opponent,  llioy  met  near  Mount  Zemarim, 
on  the  borders  of  Ephraim.  The  armies 
were  drawn  out  in  battle  an'ay,  when  Abijah, 
who  was  posted  on  an  elevated  spot,  tindino 
the  oppoilunity  favorable,  beckoned  with  his 
hand,  and  begun  to  harangue  Jeroboam  and 
the  hostile  anriy.  His  speech  was  j 
^  the  purpose  ;  but  it  does  not  s€ 
enUtlod  to  tbe  unqualilied  praise  which  it 
has  generally  received.  He  began  with 
afBrming  the  divine  light  of  the 
David  to  veign  over  all  Israel,  by 
the  immutable  covonant  by  which  Jehovah 
had  promised  to  David  that  his  posterity 
should  reign  forever.  Consequently  he 
treated  the  secession  of  the  ten  ti*tbes  as  an 
unprincipled  act  of  rebellion  against  the 
royal  dynasty  of  David,  and  against  God  - 
an  act  whereby  the  crafty  Jevoboara,  with 
number  of  vain  and  lawless  associates,  had 
availed  themseives  of  tbe  weakness  and 
inexperience  of  Rehiiboani  to  deprive  the 
chosen  house  of  its  just  rights.  Tliis  state- 
ment doubtless  embodies  tbe  view  which  the 
house  of  David,  and  the  party  atta«be<l  to 
its  interests,  took  of  the  recent  event.  They 
reg^ded  as  a  lebelUon  what  was  truly  a 
revolution;  and  which,  although,  like  other 
revolutions,  it  bad  its  secret  springs  (as  in 
the  jealousy  between  the  tribes  of  Kphraim 
aud  Jadah),  was  not  only  justifiable  in  its 
abstract  principles,  baton  the  peculiar  theory 
of  the  Hebrew  constitution :  for  it  had  the 
previous  sanction  and  appointment  of  Jeho- 
vah, as  declared  to  both  parties  ;  and,  in  its 
immediate  cause,  sprung  from  a  most  in- 
sulting refusal  of  the  representative  of  the 
dynasty  toooacede  that  redress  of  grievances 
which  ten-twelfths  of  the  whole  nation 
demanded,  and  which  it  had  a  right  to 
demand  and  obtain  before  it  recognized  him 
as  king.  However,  a  king  of  Judah  could 
not  well  be  expected  to  take  any  other  than 


a  dynastic  and  party  view  of  thi"  great 
question  and  that  such  neteasanlj  was 
the  view  of  Alijjh  i"  what  we  havi,  desiud 
to  explain  as  the  generally  ^ood  hpirit  of 
Lis  hiiangue  has  di  posed  hasty  thinkers  to 
take  the  impiession  which  he  intended  to 
convey 

With  more  justice  Abjah  proceedui  to 
animadvert  on  tbe  measures —  the  corruptions 
and  arbitimy  clianges —  by  which  Jeroboam 
had  endeavored  to  secure  his  kingdom  ;  and, 
with  becoming  pride,  contrasted  this  with  the 
beautiful  order  in  which,  according  to  the 
law  of  Moses,  and  tbe  institutions  of  David 
and  Solomon,  the  worship  of  Jehovah  was 
conducted  by  the  Levitical  priesthood  in  that 
"  holy  and  beautiful  house  "  which  the  Great 
King  honored  with  the  visible  symbol  of  his 
inhabitanee.  He  concluded :  "  We  keep 
the  cbai'ge  of  Jehovah  our  God ;  but  j« 
have  forsaken  him.  And,  behold  God 
himself  is  with  us  for  our  captain,  aud  bis 
priests  with  sounding  trumpets  to  cry  aUnu 
against  you.  0  children  of  Israel,  fight  not 
against  Jehovah  the  God  of  your  fathers; 
for  ye  shall  not  prosper,"  (2  Chron.  xiii, 
11,  12.) 

By  Jei«boam  this  harangue  was  only 
viewed  as  an  opportuniiy  for  executing  a 
really  clever  militaiy  operation.  He  secretly 
ordered  a  body  of  men  to  file  round  the  hill, 
and  attack  tbe  Judahites  in  the  rear,  while 
lie  assailed  them  in  fiont.  This  r 
was  BO  well  executed,  that  Abijah, 
time  he  had  finished  his  spe 
that  he  was  snnouiided  by  the  enemy.  The 
arniy  of  Judah  laited  a  cry  of  astonishment 
and  alarm,  and  a  uuiversd  panic  would  in 
lU  likelihood  have  ensued.  IJut  the  priests 
at  that  instant  sounded  their  silver  trampets, 
at  which  well-known  and  inspuiiing  -signal 
tbe  inoi'e  stout-hearted  raised  a  cry  fur  help 
to  Jehovah,  and  rushed  upon  the  enemy; 
and  their  spirited  example  raised  the  courage 
id  fiiith  of  the  more  timid  and  wavering, 
lie  host  of  Israel  could  not  withstand  the 
force  which  this  divine  impulse  gave  to  the 
arm  of  Judah.  Their  dense  mass  was 
broken  and  fled,  and  of  the  whole  number  it 
said  not  fewer  than  live  hundred  thousand 
ere  stain,  —  a  slaughter,  as  Josepbus 
(Antiq.  viti.  2,  3)  remarks,  snch  as  never 
occurred  in  any  other  war,  whether  it  were 
of  the   Greeks  or  the   barbarians.*     This 
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would  still  be  true  if  the  number  hacl  been 
much  amaller,  "In  immbers  so  large," 
Jahn  (book  v.,  sect.  36)  remarks,  "there 
may  be  some  error  of  the  transcribers  ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  after  this  defeat  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  was  considerably  weakened,  while 
that  of  Judah  made  constant  progress  in 
power  and  importance.  We  must  here 
mention,  once  for  alt,  that,  owing  to  the 
mistakes  of  tianscribere  in  copying  numerals, 
WQ  cannot  answer  for  the  correctness  of  the 
great  numbers  of  men  which  are  mentioned 
here  and  in  the  seqnel.  When  there  are  no 
means  of  rectifying  these  numbers,  we  set 
them  down  as  they  occur  in  the  books." 
Such  also  is  our  own  practice. 

This  great  victory  was  pursued  by  Abijah, 
in  the  retaking  and  annexation  to  his  domin- 
ion of  some  border  towns  and  districts,  some 
of  which  had  originally  belonged  to  Judah 
and  Benjamin,  bat  which  the  Israelites  had 
found  moans  to  include  in  their  portion  of 
the  divided  kingdom.  Among  these  towns 
was  Bethel ;  and  this  being  the  seat  of  one 
of  the  golden  calves,  the  loss  of  it  must 
have  been  a  matter  of  peculiar  mortifioation 
to  Jeroboam,  and  of  triumph  to  Abijah. 

The  reign  of  Abijah  was  not  by  any 
means  answerable  to  the  expectations  which 
his  speech  and  his  victory  are  calculated  to 
escite.  We  are  told  that  "  he  walked  in 
all  the  sins  of  hia  father,"  and  that  "  his 
heart  was  not  perfect  with  Jehovah  his 
God  ;  "  by  which  it  would  appear  that  he  did 
not  take  sufficient  heed  to  avdd  and  remove 
the  idolatries  and  abominations  which  Solo- 
mon and  Rehol;)oam  had  introduced  or 
tolerated.  He  died  in  970  B.  0.,  after  a 
reign  of  tbrae  years,  leaving  behind  him 
twenty-two  sons  and  sixteen  daughters,  whom 
he  had  by  fourteen  wives. 

The  son  who  succeeded  him  was  named 
Asa.  lie  was  still  very  young,  and  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom  appear  for  some  time 
to  have  been  administered  by  his  grand- 
mother, Jtfaaohah,  whose  name  has  already 
been  mentioned.  Asa,  for  his  virtues,  his 
fidelity  to  the  principles  of  the  theocracy, 
and  the  prosperity  and  victory  with  which 
he  was  in  consequence  favored,  takes  place 


in  the  first  rank  of  the  kings  of  Judah. 
He  enjoys  the  high  character  that "  his  heart 
was  perfect  with  Jehovah  all  his  days  :  and 
ho  did  that  which  was  right  with  Jehovah, 
as  did  his  father  David."  His  first  cares 
were  directed  toward  the  utt«r  uprooting  of 
the  idolatries  and  abominations  which  hail 
been  suffered  to  creep  in  during  the  preced- 
ing reigns.  He  drove  from  his  states  the 
corrupters  of  youth,  and  with  an  unsparing 
hand  he  pur^d  Jerusalem  of  the  infamies 
which  had  long  harbored  there.  The  idols 
were  overthrown  and  broken  in  pieces,  and 
the  groves  which  had  sheltered  the  dark 
abominations  of  idolatry  were  out  down : 
even  his  grandmother,  Maachah,  he  deprived 
of  the  authority  —  removing  her  from  being 
queen  —  wljich  she  had  abused  to  the 
encouragement  of  idolatry ;  and  the  idols 
which  she  had  set  up  he  utterly  destroyed. 
By  thus  clearing-  them  from  defiling  admix- 
tures, the  pure  and  grand  doctrines  and 
practices  of  the  Mosaical  system  shone  foith 
with  a  lustre  that  seemed  new  in  that  corrupt 
age.  Again  the  priests  of  Jehovah  iiere 
held  in  honoi'  by  the  people ;  and  again  the 
temple,  its  past  losses  bemg  in  part  repaired 
by  the  royal  munificence,  was  provided  with 
ail  that  euitod  the  dignity  of  the  splendid 
ritual  service  there  rendered  to  God ;  for 
Asa  was  enabled  to  replace  with  silver  and 
gold  a  portion  of  the  precious  things  which 
Shishak  had  taken  from  the  temple,  and 
which  Bchoboam  had  supplied  witii  brass. 

Ton  years  of  prosperity  and  pence  re- 
warded the  pious  zeal  of  the  king  of  Judah. 
In  these  years  much  was  done  by  him  to 
strengthen  and  improve  his  kingdom,  espe- 
cially in  repairing  and  strengthening  the 
fortified  towns,  and  in  surrimnding  with 
strong  walls  and  toners  many  which  had 
not  previously  been  fortified.  We  are  also 
informed  that  "  Asa  had  an  army  of  three 
hundred  thousand  out  of  Judah,  who  boi'C 
shields  and  spears  ;  and  of  two  hundred  and 
eighly  thousand  out  of  Benjamin,  who  bore 
shields  and  spears :  all  these  were  men  of 
valor."  This  and  other  passages  of  the 
same  nature,  describing  the  immense  mili- 
tary force  of  the  small  kingdoms  of  Judah 


sand,  and  fifty  thousand  (slain),  as  in  the  Latin  !  ngainsc  Joseplins  of  having  made  Jeroboam' 
Vulgate  of  Sixtns  Quintas,  and  maa;  earlier' los.s  no  more  llian  flf»' thonsand  men,  cunlmry  1 
editions,  and  in  the  old  Latin  translation  of  Jose- 1  Ihe  ffdirew  (erf."  See  'KcnmcotC's  "  DisserEa- 
phus  ;   and  that  sach  were  itie  reading;s  in   the  [  tions,'' vol  i.,  p.  533,  and  vol.iL.p.  301,  &c.,  SB4. 

iSreek  text  of  that  anthor  originally,  Vignoles  [  To  this  w    "   "'  "   "  '"  "'  '""" "      ~ 

jndiciousty    collects   from    Aharhanel's    ^arge  '  which  we  i 


c  add  [he  rciuark  of  Jahn,  t 
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and  Israel  (even  setting  aside  those  which 
labor  under  the  suspicion  of  haying  been 
altered  by  the  eopjiste),  appear  to  intimate 
that  the  general  enrolment  for  military  ser- 
vice which  David  centemplated,  but  was 
prevented  from  completely  executing,  was 
accomplished  by  later  kings.     It  is  always 


important  to  remember,  however,  that  the 
modern  European  sense  of  the  word  army. 
as  applied  to  a  body  of  men  exclusively 
devoted  to  a  military  profession,  is  unknown 
ta  the  history  of  this  period ;  and  in  the 
statement  before  us  we  are  to  see  no  more 
tian  that  the  men  thus  numbered  were 
provided  with  weapons  (or  that  the  king 
tad  weapons  to  arm  them),  and  were,  the 
whole  or  any  pact  of  them,  bound  to  obey 
any  call  from,  the  king  into  actual  service. 

An  occasion  for  sneh  a  call  oeeutred  to 
Asa  after  ten  jeara  of  prosperity  and  peace. 
Hia  dominions  were  then  exposed  to  b  most 
formidable  invasion  fi^im  "Zerah  the  Gush- 
ite,"  with  a  million  of  men  and  three 
hundred  chariots.*     It  is  beyond  the  range 


of  probab  I  ty  f  m  th  fate  of  Egypt  at 
this  time,  th  dti  f  (tsorkon  I,,t  who 
succeeded  Si  b  k  (  Shishak),  that  an 
army  ,und  Z  1  1  11  have  marched 
through  E  ypt  f  th  Lthiopia  south  of 
the  catara  t  f  th  N  I  It  must  thera- 
fore  be  CO  1  1  d  th  t  th  army  was  com- 
posed of  th  C  h  tes  (  Ethiopians)  of 
Arabia,  the  original  seat  of  all  the  Cushites ; 
and  as  the  army  was  partly  composed  of 
Lybians,  who,  if  this  supposition  be  correct, 
could  not  well  have  passed  from  Africa 
through  the  breadth  of  Egypt  on  tliis  occa- 
sion, it  may,  with  very  sufScient  probability, 
be  conjectured  that  they  formed  a  portion 
of  the  Libyan  auailiaries  in  the  army  with 
which  Shishak  invaded  Palestine,  twenty- 
five  years  before,  and  who,  instead  of  return- 
ing to  their  own  deserts,  deemed  it  quite 
as  well  to  remain  in  those  of  Arabia  Pctrsea, 
and  in  the  country  between  Egypt  and  Pal- 
estine. And  this  explanation  seems  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  fact,  which  appears  in  the 
sequel,  that  they  held  some  border  towns 
(such  as  Gerar)  in  this  district.  The  flocks 
and  herds,  and  the  tents  of  the  invading 
host,  sufEeiently  intimate  the  nomad  char- 
acter of  the  invasion. 

This  emergency  was  met  by  Asa  in  the 
true  spirit  of  the  theocracy.  Fully  conscious 
of  the  physical  inadeqnacy  of  his  force  to 
meet  the  enemy,  he  nevertheless  went  forth 
boldly  to  give  them  battle,  trusting  in  Jeho- 
vah, who  had  so  often  given  his  people  the 
victory  against  far  greater  odds,  and  to  whom 
he  made  the  public  and  becoming  appeal :  — 
"  0  Jehovah,  it  is  nothing  vrith  thee  to  help, 
wbtthcr  with  many  or  with  them  that  hive 
no  power  Hdp  us  O  Jehovah  our  God, 
for  we  rest  on  liee  )ad  m  thy  name  we  go 
atrainst  this  multitude  0  Jehovah  thou 
art  our  (lud,  let  not  man  prevail  agaiost 
thee  '  The  consequence  of  this  pioper 
of  rehanci,  upon  their  Omn  po 


,  •  Josephus  (fives  nine  hundred  thousand  infan- 
try and  one  hundred  thousand  cavalry,  which 
some  wonid  reduce  bjr'alriking  off  a  cipher  from 
each  number.  A  merely  conjectural  emendation 
is,  however,  so  dJIHcult  and  htizardaas,  that  it  is 
better  to  retain  the  original  numbers,  even  when 
doubtful.  In  the  present  instance  we  ma^  refer 
to  what  lias  just  been  said  as  to  the  disnnction 
between  tha  armies  of  that  time  and  our  own. 
And  if  Asa  in  his  contracted  lerriMrj  was  able 
to  call  ont  above  five  hundred  thousand  men, 
there  is  no  solid  reason  why  it  should  be  impossi- 
ble to  tlie  Cnshita  nomads,  among  whom  every 
roan  was  able  to  use  arms,  to  bring  doable  that 


nnmber  together  There  must  always  he  a  vist 
diftcrence  m  nnmbers  between  the  armi  tlmt  must 
bu  kept  and  pa  d  permnnentlj  and  that  wl  ich 
may  be  raised  bj  a  general  call  upon  the  adult 
male  population  vt  a  warlike  enterprise,  and  only 
for  the  time  of  that  enterprise.  The  anny  of 
Tamerlane  (as  we  call  him)  is  said'  to  have 
amounted  to  one  million  six  hundred  Ehonsand 
men,  and  that  of  his  antagonist  Bajazet  to  one 
million  fbur  hundred  thousand.  —  taoHit.  Cltako- 
coad.  ds  reJiw  Tare,  1.  iii.  p.  98,  102. 

t  His  name  is  bo  given  in  the  monuments,  but 
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the  Cusliites.     Thcj  ..... ...  — 

great  battio  of  Maroshah,*  in  the  valley  of 
Zephathah,  and  fled  before  the  army  of 
Judah,  which  commenced  a  vigorous  pur- 
Buit,  attended  with  great  slauglitcr.  The 
Ethiopians  and  Lybians  fled  toward  their 
tents  and  to  Gerar  and  other  towns,  which 
some  of  them  (we  have  supposed  the  Lybi- 
ans) occupied  on  the  Iwrder  land  toward 
Philistia,  Here  the  conquerors  found  a 
rich  spoil  of  cattle  from  the  camps  of  the 
nomads,  and  of  goods  from  the  towns.  On 
their  triumphal  return,  thoy  were  met  by 
lie  prophet  Obed,  who  excited  the  piety 
and  gratitude  of  the  king  and  hia  army  by 
reminding  tliem  to  whom  the  victory  was 
really  due,  evei),  to  Jehovah  ;  and  he  called 
to  their  remembrance  the  privilege  they  en- 
joyed, aa  contraated  with  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  in  the  marked  and  beneficent  protec- 
tion and  care  of  their  Great  King,  and 
hinted  at  the  duties  whiuh  resulted  from  the 
enjoymant  of  such  privileges.  This  was 
attended  with  very  good  effects ;  and  in 
tha  warmth  of  his  gratitude  for  the  deliver- 
ance with  which  he  had  been  favored,  Asa 
prosecuted  his  reforms  with  new  vigor.  He 
roofed  out  every  remnant  of  idolatry,  and 
engaged  tlie  whole  people  to  renew  their 
covenant  with  Jehovah. 

It  appears  that  the  effect  of  the  manifest 
tokens  of  tlie  divine  favor  which  Asa  re- 
ceived, especially  in  the  great  violory  over 
Zei'ah,  was  felt  in  the  neighboring  kingdom, 
and  indaoed  large  numbers  of  the  siit^ects 
of  Baasha  to  migrate  into  his  dominions. 
A  constant  and  large  accession  of  men, 
induced  by  such  considerations,  and  by 
revived  attachment  to  the  theocracy,  was 
calculated  to  give,  and  did  give,  a  vast 
superiority  of  moral  character  to  the  king- 
dom of  Judah.  It  waa  probably,'  as  inti- 
mated in  the  last  chapter,  this  tendency  of 
his  most  valuable  subjects  to  migrate  into 
Judah,  which  induced  Baasha  to  take  the 
town  of  Bamah,  and  fortify  it  for  a  frontier 
barrier.  The  measure  which  Asa  took  on 
this  occaaon,  of  hiring  the  king  of  Syria  to 
forego  his  previous  alliance  with  Baasha,  and 
cause  a  diversion  in  hia  own  favor  by  invad- 
ing the  kingdom  of  Israel,  was  effectual  as  tc 
the   recovery  of  Bamah ;   for  the  death  of 


*  This  waa  a  town  forijfied  by  Eehoboam  (2 
Chron.  xi.  S).  Ii  was  tbe  birthplace  of  the 
ipophet  Micah. 


Baasha,  the  following  year,  prevented  him 
from  resuming,  his  designs.  Aaa  availed 
himself  of  tho  materials  which  Baasha  had 
brought  together  for  the  fortification  of 
Bamah,  to  fortify  the  towns  of  Geba  and 
Mizpeh.  Til  is  advantage  was,  however, 
dearly  purchased  by  the  treasure  of  the 
temple  and  the  palace  which  he  was  obliged 
to  squander,  to  secuie  the  assistance  of  the 
Syrians;  and  still  more,  by  the  diapleasura 
of  God,  who  denounced  this  proceeding  as 
not  only  wrong  in  itself,  but  as  indicating  a 
want  of  that  confidence  in  him  through  wMoh 
he  had  been  enabled  to  overthrow  the  vast 
host  which  the  Cushites  brought  agmost  huo. 
This  intimation  of  the  divine  displeasure  was 
conveyed  to  the  king  by  the  prophet  Hanani, 
and  was  received  by  Asa  with  such  resent- 
ment that  he  put  the  messenger  in  prison. 
Indeed,  he  appears  to  have  grown  increas- 
ingly irritable  in  the  later  years  of  his  reign, 
in  consequence  of  which  ho  was  led  to  com- 
mit many  acta  of  severity  and  injustice. 
But  for  this  some  allowance  may  be  made  in 
consideration  of  his  sufferings  from  a  disease  in 
his  feet,  which  appears  to  have  been  tiie  gout. 
With  reference  to  this  disease,  Asa  incurs 
Home  blame  in  the  Scriptural  narrative  for 
his  resort  to  "  the  physicians  instead  of  rely- 
ing upon  God ;  "  the  cause  of  which  rather 
extraordinary  censure  is  probably  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  those  physicians  who 
were  not  priests  or  Leviles  (in  whose  hands 
the  medical  .science  of  the  Hebrews  chiefly 
rested)  were  foreigners  and  idolaters,  who 
(rusted  more  t«  snperstitious  rites  and  incan- 
tations than  to  the  simple  remedies  which 
nature  offered.  With  all  these  defects,  for 
which  much  allowance  may  be  made,  Asa 
Iwars  a  good  character  in  the  Scriptural 
narrative  on  account  of  the  general  rectitude 
of  his  conduct,  and  of  his  zealous  services 
in  upholding  tiie  great  principles  of  the 
theocracy, 

Asa  died  in  the  year  929  B,  C,  in  the 
second  year  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  and 
after  a  long  and,  upon  tho  whole,  prosper- 
ous reign  of  forty-one  years.  He  was  sin- 
cerely lamented  by  all  his  subjects,  who, 
aocording  ta  their  mode  of  testifying  their 
final  approbation,  honored  his  remains  with 
a  magnificent  funeral.  His  body,  laid  on  a 
bed  of  state,  was  burned  with  vast  quantities 
of  aromatic  substancea  :  and  the  ashes,  col- 
lected with  care,  were  afterward  c" 
m  the  sepulchre  which  he  had  ] 
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bimself  on  Mount  Zion.  The  burning  of 
the  dead,  as  a  rite  of  sepulture,  had  origi- 
nally been  regarded  with  dislike  by  tbe 
Hebrens,  But  a  change  of  feeling  in  this 
matter  liad  by  this  time  taken  place ;  for  the 
practice  is  not  now  mentioned  as  a  new 
thing,  and  had  probably  been  some  time 
previously  introduced.  Afterward  burning 
was  considered  the  most  distinguished  honor 
which  could  be  rendered  to  toe  dead,  and 
the  omission  of  it,  in  tbe  case  of  royal  per- 
sonages, a  disgrace.  (See  2  Chron.  svi.  14, 
xsi.  19 ;  Jor.  ssxiv.  5  ;  Amos  vi.  10.) 
But  in  later  days  the  Jews  conceived  a  dis- 
like to  this  rite ;  and  their  doctors  endeav- 
ored, in  consequence,  Co  pervert  the  passages 
of  Scripture  which  refer  to  it,  so  as  to  induce 
&  belief  that  the  aromatic  substances  alone, 
and  not  the  body,  were  burnt. 


Ahab,  the  son  of  Omri,  mounted  the 
throne  of  Israel  in  the  year  931  B.  0., 
being  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  Asa,  king  of 
Judah.  This  king  was,  throughout  bis 
reign  of  twenty-two  years,  entirely  under 
the  in&uonce  of  his  idolatrous  and  unprinci- 
pled wife,  Jezebel,  a  daughter  of  Ethbaal, 
or  Ithobahis,  king  of  Tyre.  Hitherto  the 
irregularilies  connected  with  the  service  be- 
fore the  golden  calves,  as  symbols  of  Jeho- 
vah, had  formed  the  chief  ofifence  of  Israel. 
But  now  Ahab  and  Jezebel  united  their 
authority  to  introduce  the  gods  of  other 
nations.  The  king  built  a  temple  in  Sama- 
ria, erected  an  image,  and  consecrated  a 
grove  to  Baal,  the  gnd  of  the  Sidonians. 
Jezebel,  earnest  in  promoting  the  worship 
of  her  own  god,  maintained  a  multitude  of 
priests  and  prophets  of  B  lal.  In  a  few 
years  idolatry  became  the  predominant  re- 
li^on  of  the  land ;  and  Jehovah,  and  the 
golden  calves  as  representations  of  him, 
were  viewed  with  no  more  reverence  than 
Baiil  and  his  image.  It  now  appeared  as  if 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  was  forever 
lost  to  ths  Israelites  ;  but  Elijah  the  prophet 
boldly  stood  up,  and  opposed  himself  to  the 
authority  of  the  king,  and  succeeded  in 
retaining  many  of  his  countrymen  in  the 
worshipof  Jehovah.  The  greater  the  power 
was  which  supported  idolatry,  so  much  the 


•  He  is  iatroilacBd  as  "  Elijali  tlie  Tishbice,  of 
the  inhiihifaiil!  of  Gilead."  It  U  probable  there- 
fore that  thii  desigpatioQ  of  "  Tisbla^  "  is  fruni 


more  striking  were  the  prophecies  and  mir- 
acles which  directed  the  attention  of  the 
Israelites  to  Jehovah,  and  brought  disgrace 
upon  the  idols,  and  confiis'ion  on  their  wor- 
shippers. The  iiistoffy  rf  this  great  and 
memorable  Struggle  gives  to  the  niurative  of 
Ahab's  reign  an  unusual  prominence  and 
extent  intbe  Hebrew  annals;  and  aithongh 
a  writer  studious  of  brevity  might  at  the  fii-st 
view  might  be  disposed  to  omit,  as  episodical, 
much  of  the  history  of  Elijah  the  Tishbite,* 
a  little  reflection  will  render  it  maDifest  that 
the  prominence  given  to  the  bistoij  of  this 
illustrious  champion  for  the  truth,  was  a 
designed  and  necessary  result  from  the  fuct 
that  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  nation  is  the 
history  of  a  church  ;  and  that  although  the 
history  of  tins  great  contro^ecsy  might  be 
omitted  or  overlooked  by  tliose  who  eiTone- 
ously  regard  the  history  of  the  Hebrews 
merely  as  a  po/tlieal  liistory,  in  the  other 
point  of  view  it  becomes  of  the  mtst  vi;al 
importance. 

The  first  appearance  of  El'jah  is  with  gi'eat 
abiTiptness  to  announce  a  drought,  and  con- 
sequent famine,  for  the  punishment  of  the 
idolatry  into  which  the  nation  had  fallen ; 
and  that  this  calamity  should  only  be  i-o- 
moved  at  his  own  intercession.  He  appre- 
hended that  the  iniquities  of  the  land  would 
bring  down  upon  it  destruction  from  Grd ; 
and  he  therefore  prayed  for  this  les.'^er  visita- 
tion, which  might  possibly  biing  tLe  king  and 
people  to  repentance. 

After  such  a  denunciation,  it  was  neces- 
.oary  that  the  prophet  should  withdraw  him- 
self from  the  presence  and  solicitations  of 
the  king,  when  the  drought  should  com- 
mence, which  it  d'd,  probably  about  the  s'sth 
year  of  Aliab.  Accordingly,  obeying  (bo 
directions  of  tbe  divine  oracle,  he  withdrew 
to  his  native  district  beyond  Jordan,  and  hid 
himself  in  a  cave  by  tie  brook  Cherith  ; 
where  die  providence  of  God  secured  his 
support  by  putting  Jt  into  the  hearts  of  the 
Arabs  encamped  in  the  neigliborhood,  to 
send  h'm  bread  and  moat  every  morning  and 
evening;  and  the  brook  fumiahod  h  m  w.th 
drink,  until  "  the  end  of  the  year,"  or  be- 


g  of  spring,  when  it  was  dried 
the  cont'nued  drought,  f 


upti 


s  probaUy  under  tbe  irritation  pro- 
ne town  in  Giiead,  which  cannot  now  be  dcai'ly 
t  The  subject  of  Elijah's  sualenanci;  at  Clie- 
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Sliced  by  the  first  preRsnre  of  the  calamity, 
that  Jezebel  induead  the  king  lo  I'wiue  orders 
for  the  destruction  of  all  the  prophets  of 
Jehovah  Many  of  them  paiished  ,  but  a 
j^ood  and  devout  man,  even  in  the  p  Jace  of 
Ahab, —  Obadiah,  the  stewwd  of  his  house- 
hold, —  managed  to  «ave  a  hundred  of  the 
number  by  sheltering  them  in  caiems,  whei-e 
he  provided  for  tlieir  maintenatice  until, 
prolmbly,  an  opportunity  was  found  for  their 
eacape  mto  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 

When  the  brook  of  Cherith  was  dried  up, 
the  prophet  waa  then  directed  by  the  Divine 
Voice  to  proceed  westward  to  Swepta,  a  town 
of  Sidon,  under  the  dominion  of  Jezebel's 
fether ;  where  he  lodged  with  a  poor  widow, 
and  was  miraculously  supported  with  her  and 
her  lamily  for  a  conaderable  time,  aoeording 
to  his  own  prediction — "that  her  siagle 
barrel  of  meal  should  not  waste,  nor  her 
single  cruse  of  oil  fail,  until  that  day  when 
Jehovah  should  send  rain  upon  the  earth." 
While  he  remained  at  this  place,  the  prophet, 
by  his  prayers  to  Giod,  restored  to  life  the 
son  of  the  widow  with  whom  he  lodged. 
Here  he  staid  until  the  end  of  three  years 
from  the  commencement  of  the  drought, 
when  he  was  eommandod  to  go  and  show 
himself  to  Ahab.  That  king  had  meanwhile 
caused  the  most  diligent  search  to  be  made 
for  him  in  every  quarter,  doubtless  with  tho 
view  of  inducing  him  to  offiii  up  those  inter- 
cessions through  which  alone  the  prracnt 
gr'evous  calamity  could  termhiate.  But  at 
fliia  time,  having  probably  rehnqu'shed  this 
search  as  hopeless,  the  attention  of  the  king 
was  directed  to  the  discovery  of  any  reman- 
ing suppUes  of  water  which  m'ght  still  esist 
in  the  land.  He  had,  therefore,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  exploration,  divided  the  eonntiy 
Dutween  himself  and  Obadiah  and  both 
proceeded  personally  to  visit  all  the  brooks 
and  fountains  of  the  land.  Obadiah  was 
journeying  on  this  mission,  when  Elijah  who 


rith  by  menns  of  ravens  bas  ^hcn  o  cnsion  to 
much  fanciful  speculation.  It  has  been  atieniptecl 
to  sbow  lliat  tho  'orebim  {"ravini  )  were  tho 
people  of  Orbn,  a  small  town  neat  Cherilh.  Olh- 
ers  liBve  found  in  ihe  ravens  merely  merohanis ; 
while  Michaelis  titis  attempted  to  show  that  Elijah 
BiLTOly  jjlnnderod  the  ravens'  nests  of  hares  and 
other  game!  To  the  fact  of  the  raven  being  a 
common  bird  in  PalestiTic  and  lo  its  hiiilt  of  flv 
ing  restlessly  about  in  constant  search  for  food 
to  satisfy  Its  voracious  apiietite  may  perhaps  be 
traced  the  reason  for  its  bem>;  selected  by  our 
Lord  and   the   inspired  Hnttrs  as  the  especial 


abject  of  God's   proviiin, 


There  i 


retnming  from  Sarepta,  met  him,  and 
d  him  to  announce  his  arrival  to 
Ahab.  The  king,  when  ho  saw  the  prophet, 
reproached  him  as  the  cause  of  the  national 
calamities — "Art  thou  he  that  troubleth 
Israel 't "  But  the  prophet  boldly  retorted 
the  charge  upon  himself  and  his  father's 
house,  because  they  had  forsaken  Jehovah 
and  followed  Baal.  He  then  8C!ciiix;d  the 
attention  of  the  kuig  by  intimating  an  inten- 
tion of  interceding  for  rain ;  and  inquired 
him  to  call  it  general  assembly  of  all  the 
people  at  Mount  Carmel,  and  also  to  bring 
all  the  prophets  or  priests  of  Baal,*  and  of 
the  ffroves. 

There,  in  the  audience  of  that  vast  assem- 
bly, Elijah  reproached  the  people  with  the 
destruction  of  the  prophets  of  Jehovah,  of 
whom,  he  allewd,  that  he  alone  I'emained, 
while  the  prophets  of  Baal  alone  were  four 
hundred  and  fifty,  fed  at  the  tabii.  of  Jeze- 
bel ;  and  then  he  called  them  to  account  for 
their  divided  worship —  "  How  long  halt  ye 
between  two  opinions'?  If  Jehovah  be  the 
God,  follow  hun ;  but  if  Baal,  then  follow 
liim."      The  people  intimated  their  unce> 


which  the  prophet,  fully  conscious  of  his  un- 
limited commission,  proposed  a  solemn  sacii- 
lice  to  each,  and  "  tJie  God  that  answereth 
by  fire  (to  consume  his  sacrifice)  let  him  be  . 
the  God."  As  this  was  a  fidr  trial  of  Baal's 
supposed  power  in  his  own  element,  the  most 
zealous  of  his  worshippers  could  make  no 
objection  to  it,  and  the  proposal  was  approved 
by  all  the  people.  Accordingly,  when  Baal 
answered  not  the  earnest  and  ultimately  mad- 
dened invocations  of  his  prophets  —  but  Je- 
hovah instantly  answered  Hie  prayer  of  Mjah, 
by  sending  fire  (as  on  former  occa^ons)  to 
c  nsume  the  victim  on  the  altar,  although  it 
had  previously  been  inundated  with  water  by 
the  direction  of  the  prophet  —  then  the  peo- 
ple, yielding  to  one  mighty  impulse  of  con- 


necessity  for  departing  from  the  UtenJ  meaning 
ot  tlie  account  of  Elijah's  sustenance,  as  given 
1  Kings  xvii.  6.  —  A.B- 

•  Biir,  was  tho  supreme  male  divinity  of  the 
Phcenidan  and  ranaamtish  nations.  The  plural, 
Baalim,  is  frequently  found  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  word  in  Hebrew  means  Master, 
Oivner,  Possessor.  The  worship  of  this  idol  was 
practised  from  a  vety  remote  antiquity  amon^  the 
Moabites  and  Midianites,  and  through  the  influ- 
ence of  these  nations  the  Israelites  were  seduced 
lo  the  worship  of  this  god,  which  became  eiten- 
Bii  eiy  prevalent  in  tie  times  of  the  kings.  —  A.B. 
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vicdon,  fell  upon  their  faces,  and  cried, 
"  Jehovah,  ub  is  the  God  !  Jeiiovau, 
HE  IS  THE  God  !  "  —  thus  also  expressing 
that  Baal  was  not  the  God,  and  rejectiag  iiira. 
To  ratify  this  abjuration  of  Baal,  Elij;^  com- 
manded them  to  destroy  his  priests ;  and  this, 
in  the  enthuaasm  of  their  rekindled  zeal  for 
Jehovah,  they  immediately  did,  at  tio  brook 
Kishon,  which  had  been  the  scene  of  Barak's 
yiotory  oyer  the  Canaanites. 

Immediately  after  this  sublime  national 
act  of.  acknowledgment  of  Jehovah  and 
rejection  of  Baal,  the  prophet  went  up  to 
the  top  of  Carmel,  and  prayed  fervently  for 
rain  seven  times ;  the  promise  of  which 
(speedily  followed  by  fulfilment"!  at  last 
appeared  m  the  form  of  "  a  little  cloud  like 
a  man's  hand,"  rising  out  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  —  a  phenomenon  whiuh,  in  warm 
maritime  climates,  is  not  the  unusual  har- 
binger of  rain. 

This  remarkable  transaction  may  be  as- 
cribed to  the  tenth  year  of  Ahab's  reign. 

Elijah  was  now  compelled  to  fly  for  his 
life,  to  avoid  the  threatened  vengeance  of 
Jezebel  for  the  destruction  of  her  prophets. 
He  fled  southward,  and  when  he  had  travel- 
led nearly  100  miles,  from  Samaria  to 
Beersheba,  he  lefi  his  servant  and  went 
alone  a  day's  journey  into  the  wilderness. 
There  as  he  sat,  for  rost  and  shelter,  under 
the  scanty  shade  which  a  broom-tree  offered, 
the  mighty  spirit  by  whioh  he  had  hitherto 
been  sustained,  gave  way,  and  he  prayed 
for  death  to  end  his  troubles.  "  It  is 
enough;"  he  cried,  "now,  0  Jehovah, 
take  away  my  life ;  for  I  am  not  better  than 
my  fethers !  "  To  strengthen  his  now  sink- 
ing faith,  and  reward  his  sufferings  in  tlie 
cause  of  the  God  of  Israel,  whose  honor  he 
had  so  zealously  vindicated,  the  prophet 
was  encouraged  by  an  angel  to  undertake 
along  journey  to  the  "mount  of  God," 
Horeb,  whore  the  divine  presence  had  been 
manifested  to  Moses,  the  founder  of  the 
law ,  and  of  which  a  fiirther  manifestation 
was  now  probably  promised  to  this  great 
champion  and  restorer  of  the  same  law. 
On  this  mysterious  ocoa^on  tho  an^ol 
touched  him  twice,  to  rouse  him  irom  his 
sleep,  and  twice  made  him  eat  of  food 
which  he  found  prepared  for  him.  In  the 
Btrength  which  that  food  gave,  the  prophet 
journeyed  (doubtless  by  a  circuitous  route) 
forty  days,  until  he  came,  il  "  , 
to  the  cave  where  Moses  was  stationed, 


he  saw  the  glory  of  Jehovah  m  "tho  clell 
of  the  rock. 

There  he  hear3  the  voice  of  Jehovah 
calling  to  bim,  "  What  doest  thou  hei'c, 
Elijah  '(  "  The  prophet,  evidently  recog- 
nizing that  voice,  said,  "  I  have  been  very 
zealous  for  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Hosts, 
for  the  children  of  Israel  hove  forsaken  thy 
covenant,  thrown  down  thy  altars,  and  slain 
thy  prophets  with  tho  sword,  and  I  only  am 
left ;  and  tbey  seek  my  life  to  take  it  away. ' ' 
Then  the  voice  commanded  him  to  go 
forth,  for  Jehovah  was  about  to  pass  by. 
The  first  harbinger  of  the  divine  presence 
was  a  great  and  strong  wind,  which  rent 
the  mountain  and  brake  the  rook  in  pieces  ; 
but  Jehovah  was  not  in  that  wind.  Then 
followed  an  earthquake  ;  but  Jehovah  was 
not  in  the  earthquake.  Tliis  was  succeeded 
by  a  lire ;  but  Jehovah  was  not  in  the 
fire.  Afler  this,  came  "a  still,  smaU 
Voice;'''  and  when  the  prophet  heard  it, 
he  knew  the  voice  of  God,  and,  reverently 
hiding  his  face  in  his  mantle,  he  stood  forth 
in  the  entrance  of  the  cave.  The  Voice 
repeated  the  former  question,  "  What  doest 
thou  here,  Elijah  'i  to  which  the  same 
answer  as  before  was  returned.  The  Voice, 
in  reply,  gently  rebuked  the  prophet  for 
his  crimination  of  the  whole  people  of 
Israel,  and  bis  discouraging  ropi*eseutation 
of  himself  as  the  only  prophet  left.  "  I 
have  yet  left  to  me  secen  thousand  men, 
in  Israel,  who  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to 
Baal."  He  was  further  instructed  to  letum 
by  a  different  route,  by  the  way  of  Damas- 
cus ;  and,  by  the  way  to  anoint  or  appoint 
Elisha  to  be  bis  own  successor,  and  (either 
by  himself  or  Elisha),  Hazael  to. be  Iting 
of  Damascene -Syria,  and  Jehu  to  be  king  of 
Israel  —  as  the  chosen  ministers  of  divine 
vengeance  upon  the  house  and  people  of 
Ahab. 

Of  the  three,  Elisha  was  the  only  one 
to  whom  Elijah  himself  made  known  this 
appointment.  Elisha  was  the  son  of 
Soaphat,  an  opulent  man  of  Abel-maholah, 
in  the  half-tnbe  of  Manasseh,  west  of  tho 
Jordan.  The  prophet  found  him  ploughing 
with  twelve  yoke  of  oxen,  when,  by  a 
significant  action,  still  well  undeiBtood  in 
the  East,  that  of  throwing  his  own  mantle 
upon  him,  he  conveyed  the  intimation  of 
his  prophetic  call.  That  call  was  under- 
stood and  obeyed  by  Elisha ;  and  after 
having,  with  the  prophet's  permission,  taken 
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leave  of  his  parents,  he 

Elijah,  to  wnora    be    ever    after    remained 

attached. 

It  ia  singular  that  the  first  fiirmal  al- 
liance between  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and 
Judah  took  place  during  the  reigns  of  two 
princes  of  such  opposite  characters  as  Ahab 
i[i  Israel,  and  Jehoshaphat  in  Judah.  But 
it  was  so  ■  and  in  forming  it,  and  in  cement- 
ing it  by  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  son 
Jelioram  to  Athaliah  the  daughter  of  Ahab 
Bud  Jezebel,  be  doubtless  acted  fram  very 
ill-considered  policy,  and  laid  in  a  great 
Btore  of  disasters  for  himself  and  his  house. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  we  are  nuacijnaiiited 
with  the  motives  which  led  to  this  most  un- 
happy connection.  A  close  and  intimate 
union  between  the  two  kingdoms  could  not 
but  lie.  in  itself,  a  political  good ;  and  the 
error  of  Jehoshaphat  probably  onuaidering 
this  fact  by  itself,  without  taking  doe  ac- 
count of  that  evil  eharaoler  of  Ahab  and 
his  house,  and  that  alicnatjon  of  his  people 
from  God,  which  were  calculated  lo 
neutralize,  and  actually  did  far  more  than 
neutralize,  the  natural  advantages  of  such 
alliance.  Tiie  marriage  took  place  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  Aliab's,  and  the  thirteenUi 
of  Jehoshaphat' B  roigri. 

Not  long  after  this,  Ahab  had  cause  to  be 
alai-med  at  the  designs  of  Ben-hadad,  tJte 
ting  of  Damascene- Syria,  which  kingdom 
had  been  gatheiing  such  atiength,  while 
that  of  the  Hebrews  had  been  weakened  by 
divisions  and  by  misconduct,  that  even  the 
subjugation  of  Israel  did  not  seem  to  Ben- 
badad  an  enterprise  to  whioh  his  ambition 
might  not  aspire.  To  this  end  he  made 
immense  preparations  :  he  claimed  the  united 
aid  of  ail  his  tributary  princes,  thirty-two  in 
number,  and  ultimately  appeared  with  all 
his  forces  before  Samaria,  to  which  he  laid 
siege.  He  first  suiimioned  Ahab'  to  duiivej' 
up  all  his  most  precious  things ;  and,  com- 
pelled by  dire  necessity,  the  king  of  Israel 
consented.  But  Ben-hadad  was  only  in- 
duced by  this  readiness  of  yielding,  to 
enhance  his  terms,  and  sent  further  de- 
mands, which  were  so  very  haid  and  insulting, 
that  the  spirit  of  Ahab  was  at  last  roused, 
and,  supported  by  the  advice  of  his  council, 
he  determined  to  act  on  the  defensive.  Soon 
after  a  prophet  came  with  the  promise  of 
victory  over  the  vast  host  of  the  Syrians,  by 
means  of  a  mere  handful  of  spirited  young 
mcQ  who  wei^e  particularly  indicated. 


The  confidence  of  the  Syrians  was  so 
great  that  they  led  a  careless  and  jovial  life, 
thinking  of  little  but  of  indulgence  in  wine 
and  good  cheer,  of  which  the  king  himself 
set  the  example.  Ia  the  midst  of  these 
feasts,  a  body  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-two 
men  was  seen  to  leave  the  city,  and  advance 
toward  the  cam  p.  Ben-hadad.  when  he 
heard  of  it,  quietly  ordered  them  to  be  taken 
alive,  whether  they  came  for  peace  or  for 
war.  But  suddenly  these  men  fell  upon  the 
advanced  sentinels,  and  upon  all  who  were 
near  them ;  and  the  ciies  and  confusion  of  so 
many  persons,  taken  as  it  were  by  surprise, 
were  instrumental  in  creating  a  general  panic 
among  the  vast  Syrian  host.  Drawn  him- 
self by  the  irresiatiblo  movement,  Ben-hadad 
tied  on  horseback  with  all  his  anny ;  and  the 
troops  of  Israel  (7,000  in  number),  which 
attended  the  motions  and  watched  the  effect 
of  the  sally  of  the  brave  two  hundi'ed  and 
thirty -two,  closely  pursued  the  flying  Syrians, 
and  rendered  the  viotoiy  complete. 

The  prophet  who  foretold  this  victory 
now  appiiscd  AImb  that  Ben-hadad  would 
renew  his  attempt  the  ensuing  year.  This 
took  place  accordingly.  The  Syrians  came 
in  equal  force  as  beS)re,  and,  as  they  thought, 
with  wiser  counsels.  The  kingdom  of  Dam- 
ia  was  mostly  a  plain  whuroa? 
kingdom  of  Israel  and  the  site  o! 
Samaria  in  particular  was  monntamnus 
Rightly  attributing  f  I  eir  defeat  to  the  dod 
(or,  as  they  chose  in  the  r  idolatious  igno- 
rance, toeaytii6ffods)  oflsrael  theyre>w  ned 
that  he  was  a  god  of  the  hilN  and  theretore 
among  the  hills  mo  e  powerfil  than  their 
gods,  who  w  ri,  g  1  fie  \alleyi  and  th« 
plains.  In  1  tl  t  f  going  among 
the  hills  as  I  f  ra  th  y  Id  n  w  fi  lit  in 
tlie  plains  wb  I  y  ull  not  d  ubt  ot 
success.  T!  is  'asf  n  I  wever  aboui  1  it 
now  seems  to  u  nd  dd  then  s-en  (  uch 
were  their  piivilegta)  to  all  enlighjsned 
Israelites,  was  in  strict  and  philosophical 
accordance  with  the  first  principles  of  idohi- 
try,  and  the  general  system  of  national  and 
local  deities.  But  such  a  view  being  taken 
by  them,  it  I lecame. necessary  to  Jehovah  to 
vindicate  his  own  honor  and  assert  liis  om- 
nipotence by  their  overthrow.  Fur  tJdt 
reason  he  delivered  this  vast  host  thut 
covered  the  land  into  the  hands  of  the 
ciimpai-ativcly  small  and  feeble  host  of 
Israel.  The  Syrians  were  cut  in  pieces; 
100,000  of  their  number  wei*  left  dead  upon 
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the  field  of  battle,  aad  the  rest  were  entirely 
B«Q-hadud,  with  a  large  number 
le  fu^tives,  sought  refuge  in  Apliek  ;  hut 
by  the  sudden  fall  of  the  wall  of  that  fortified 
towa,  27,000  of  his  men  were  oiushed  to 
death,  and  the  place  was  renJeied  defence 
less.  Nothing  was  now  letl  to  liiin  but  to 
yield  himself  up  to  Ahah.  That  m  maich 
weak  and  crnnmal  by  turns  receivod  thi, 
Syrian  king  inKi  his  friendship  and  fiirined 
an  impious  illianee  with  him  regardless  not 
only  of  the  law  hut  of  the  honor  of  God 
who  had  oiven  hira  the  victory  and  had 
delivered  for  punishment  into  his  hands  thi& 


blasphemer  and  enemy  of  his  Great  Name. 
For  this  he  was,  in  the  name  of  JeJiovah, 
severely  rebuked  and  threatened  by  one  of 
"  tbe  sons  of  the  prophets,"  by  tlie  way- 
side; in  conaeijuence  he  withdrew  to  his 
palace  "heavy  and  displeased." 

Tbe  history  of  Abab  afibrds  one  more,  and 
the  last,  interview  between  him  and  Elijah. 
Tliis  was  about  nine  years  after  the  grand 
soloranity  at  Mount  Carmel,  and  the  nine- 
teenth of  Ahab's  reign. 

At  that  lime  the  king  took  a  fancy  to 
enlarge  his  own  garden  by  taking  into  it  an 
adjoining  vineyard  whioh  formed  part  of  the 


patrimonial  estate  of  a  per-on  named  Niboth 
He  made  him  the  fan  oflei  of  its  value  in 
money,  or  to  give  him  some  otiier  piece  of 
land  of  ociual  value.  But  Naboth,  consider- 
ing it  a  rolij^ous  duty  to  preserve  "  the  in- 
heritance of  bis  iatbera,"  declined  on  any 
terms  to  alienate  it.  The  reason  was  good, 
and  ought  to  have  satisfied  the  king.  But 
he  received  the  refusal  like  a  spoiled  child  ; 
he  lay  down  upon  his  bed,  and  turned  away 
his  face  to  the  wall,  and  refused  to  take  his 
food.  When  his  wife  heard  this  she  eamo 
to  hira,  and  having  learned  the  cause  of  his 
'  gi'ief,  she  said  indignantly,  "  Dost  thou  cut 


now  govLin  thel  ingdjni  rf  Isiael  Aii'e  ett 
food,  and  let  thine  heait  be  cbecifil ,  tl 
vineyard  of  Naboth,  the  Jezreelite,  /  wiU 
pve  to  thee."  Accordingly,  she  procured 
Naboth  to  be  put  to  death  under  the  form  of 
law.  At  a  public  feast  he  was  accused  by 
suborned  witnesses  of  blaspbemy,  for  which 
he  was  stoned  to  death,  and  his  estates  con- 
fiscated to  tbe  king.  Jezebel  then  went  to 
Ahab,  apprised  him  of  what  had  bappeuod, 
and  told  liim  to  go  down  and  lake  possession 
of  the  vineyard.  It  is  clear  that  if  he  did 
not  suggest,  he  approved  of  the  crime,  and 
proceuded  with  joy  to  reap  the  fi-nits  of  it. 
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Bat  in  tlie  vineyard  of  Nabotli,  the  nneK- 
pented  and  unwelcome  siglit.  of  Elijah  the 
prophet  rnet  his  view.  Struck  by  liis  own 
conscience,  he  cried,  "  Hast  thou  found  me, 
O  mine  enemy?  "  To  wliieh  Elijah  replied, 
"I  have  found  thee,  because  thou  hast  sold 
thyself  to  work  evil  in  tlie  eyes  of  Jehovah." 
He  then  proceeded  to  denonnce  the  doom  of 
utter  exterminafion  upon  himself  and  his 
house  for  his  manifold  iniqnitie^  ;  and  then, 
with  reference  to  the  immediate  offence,  he 
said,  "  Hast  thou  slain  and  also  taken  pos- 
sRssion  ?  Thus  saith  Jehovah.  In  whatsoever 
place  the  dogS  licked  up  the  lilood  of  Naboth, 
shall  dogs  lick  up  thy  blood,  even  thine. 
And  concerning;  Jeaebel,  Jehovah  hath 
also  apoken,  saying,  Tlie  dogs  shal!  eat 
Jeiobel  under  the  wall  of  Joareel.  Him 
who  diolh  of  Aliah  in  the  city  shall  the  dngs 
eat;  and  lum  that  dteth  in  the  lields  shall 
the  fowls  of  the  air  eat."  We  are  Imme- 
diateij  reminded,  however,  that  this  terribla 
doom,  altliough  now  denounced  as  foUovfing 
this  crowning  deed  of  guilt,  was  really  a  con- 
sequence of  this  and  all  the  other  iniquities 
of  Ahab's  ragn ;  for  it  is  added,  "Now 
there  had  been  none  like  to  Ahab,  who, 
stirred  up  by  Jezebel  his  wife,  sold  himself 
to  work  wickedness  in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah. 
And  ha  committed  great  abominaliona  by 
going  after  vile  idoU,  according  to  all  that 
ttie  Anioritea  did,  whom  Jehovah  cast  out 
before  the  [sraelites." 

When  Ahab  heard  the  heavy  doom  pro- 
nounced against  him  by  the  prophet,  "  he 
rent  his  clothes  (in  token  of  estrerae  grief), 
and  put  saokuloth  upon  his  flesh,  and 
fiisted,  and  lay  in  siiokoloth,  and  went 
Diournfiilly."  This  conduct  found  some 
acceptance  with  God,  who  said  to  Elijah, 
Seest  thou  how  Ahab  hnmblath  himself 
before  mo?  Because  he  humbletb  himself 
before  me,  I  will  not  biing  the  evil  in  his  days, 
but  in  his  son's  days  wilt  I  bring  this  evil 
up[in  his  house."  S'rom  the  judicial  seutence 
sjfficially  applicable  to  the  case  of  Naboth, 

behooved  the  Divine  king  to  demonstrate 
that  he  still  possessed  and  exercised  the 
authority  of  supreme  civil  govenior,  and 
that  the  kings  were  responsible  lo  him  and 
punishable  by  him.  This  was  signally 
shown  in  the  sequel. 
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Tsiael  was  now  at  peace  with  Syria,  but 
it  Lad  not  recovered  possession  of  all  the 
places  which  had  at  difiti-ent  times  been  lost 
to  that  power.  Of  these,  Eatnoth  Gilead, 
beyond  Jordan,  was  one,  which,  freni  its 
proximity  and  importance,  Ahab  was  partic- 
ularly anxious  to  regain  possession.  He 
therefore  resolved  to  expel  the  Syrian  gai^ 
rison  from  that  place  ;  and  as  he  was  aware 
that  the  attempt  would  be  opposed  by  the 
whole  power  of  the  Syiian  kingdom,  ha 
claimed  the  assistance  of  Jehoshaphat,  the 
king  of  Judah,  which  that  prince,  with  the 
facility  of  disposition  which  formed  the  chief 
defect  of  his  excellent  character,  very 
readily  granted.  Nevertheless,  when  the 
preparations  were  completed,  Jehoshaphat, 
unsatisfied  by  the  assurances  of  success  which 
Ahab's  own  "prophets"  had  given,  desired 
that  some  other  prophet  of  JeTiovah  should 
be  consulted.  This  request  was  more  dis- 
tasteful (o  Aliab  than  he  liked  to  avow. 
■■  There  is  yet  one  man,"  he  said,  "  Micaiah,* 
the  son  of  Imlah,  but  him  I  hate,  because 
he  prophesieth  not  good  ooncorning  me,  but 
evil."  He  was,  however,  sent  for;  and 
although  the  inessenger  had  strongly  incul- 
cated upon  him  the  necessity  of  making  his 
counsel  conformaiile  to  the  wishes  of  the 
king  and  the  predictions  of  his  own 
prophets,  the  undaunted  Micaiah  boldly 
foretold  the  fetal  result  of  the  expedition. 
At  this  the  king  was  so  much  enraged,  that 
he  ordered  him  to  be  kept  in  confinement, 
and  fed  with  the  bread  and  the  water  of 
affliction  until  he  returned  in  peace.  "  If 
thou  return  at  all  in  peace,"  rejoined  the 
faithful  prophet,  "  then  Jehovah   hath   not 

Ben-hadad,  the  king  of  Syria,  repaid 
the  misplaced  kindness  of  Ahab  by  the 
most  bitter  enmity  against  his  person ;  and 
he  gave  strict  orders  to  his  tnwps  that  their 
principl  object  should  be  his  destructi'tn, 
Ahab  seems  to  have  had  some  private  infor 
uiation  of  this ;  for  he  went,  himself,  dis- 
guised to  the  battle,  and  treacherously  per- 
suaded Jehoshaphat  to  appear  in  all  tho 
ensigns  of  his  high  rank.f  In  consequence 
of  this  the  king  of  Jndah  was  nearly  slain, 
being  surrounded  by  the  Syrians,  who 
pressed  toward  the  point  in  wliich  one 
royally  arrayed   appeared.     But  they  dis- 

ihus,  supported  by  the  Si 
e  royal  rolws  of  Aliab. 
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eovered  their  miatafce  in  time,  and  turned 
tbeir  attention  in  another  direction.  Ahab, 
with  all  his  contrivance,  could  not  avoid  liis 
doom.  A  Syrian  archer*  sent  forth  from 
his  bow  an  arrow  at  random.  Guided  by 
the  unseen  Power  which  had  numlaered  tlie 
days  of  Ahab,  that  arrow  found  the  dis- 
guised liing,  penetrated  between  the  joints 
of  liis  strong  armor,  and  gave  him  his  death- 
wound.  He  directed  his  charioteer  to  drive 
him  out  of  the  battle ;  bat  perceiving  that  a 
general  action  waa  coming  on,  he  remained, 
and  was  held  up  in  his  chariot  until  the  even- 
ing, animating  his  friends  by  his  voice  and 
presence.  After  the  fell  of  night  had  termi- 
nated the  combat,  the  kingdied,  and  the  army 
was  directed  to  disperse.  The  body  of  Ahab 
was  taken  la  Samaria,  to  be  deposited  in 
the  tamily  sepulchre ;  and  to  mark  the 
literal  fulKlment  of  Elijah's  prophecy,  the 
historian  acquaints  us  tliat  his  chariot  was 
washed,  and  his  armor  rinsed  in  the  pool 
.  of  Samaria,  where  the  dogs  licked  up  the 
blood  that  he  had  lost.  Thus  sigoaJly,  in 
the  mysterious  dispensations  of  Divine  Prov- 
idence, were  reconciled  the  seemingly  dis- 
cordant declarations  of  the  two  prophets,  one 
of  whom  had  foretold  his  death  at  Bamoth 
Gilead,  and  the  other  that  dogs  should 
claim  his  blood  in  S:mtaria. 

The  history  of  Ahab  is  almost  exclusively 
occupied  with  the  record  of  his  guilt,  and 
we  ai*  referred  for  information  concerning 
his  other  public  acts  to  a  chronicle  which 
no  longer  exists.  But  it  transpires  that  he 
built  several  cities  in  Israel,  and  also  a 
palace,  which,  from  the  quantities  of  ivory 
with  which  it  was  oraamonted,  was  distin- 
guished as  "  tho  ivory  palace." 

Ahab'a  death  took  place  in  the  year  909 
B.  C,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-two  years. 

He  was  succeeded  in  his  throne  and  in  his 
sin  hy  his  son  Akaziah.  The  chief  event 
of  bis  short  reign  was  the  revolt  of  tho 
Moabites,  who,  since  their  euhjection  by 
David,  had  continued  to  supply  Israel  mxh 
a  rich  tribute  of  flocks  and  fleeces.f  Aha- 
mh  himself  having  received  serious  injuries 
by  a  fall  through  ^  lattice  in  an  upper 
chamber  of  his  palace,  sent  messengers  into 
the  land  of  the  Philistines,  to  consult  Baal- 
rebub,  the  fly-god  of  Kkron,  whether  he  should 
recover.     But  they  were  met  on  the  way  by 

*  Josephus  says  this  was  Naaman,  who  will 
soon  come  again  before  ns. 

t  The  aunuaJ  tribute  rendered  by  the  MoabitOH 


tho  prophet  Elijah,  who  sent  them  hack  fii 
the  king  with  a  denunciation  of  death,  for 
his  impiety  in  forsaking  the  God  of  Israel 
and  resorting  to  strange  gods.  The  messen- 
gers knew  not  the  prophet ;  but  when  they 
described  him  to  the  king  as  a  man  clad  with  a 
hairy  garment,  and  withaleathcmgii'dle  about 
his  loins,  he  recognized  Elijah,  and  sent  au 
officer  with  fifty  men  to  apprehend  Iiim.  But 
the  prophet,  whom  they  found  sitting  npon 
a  hill,  called  down  fire  fivm  heaven,  which 
consumed  this  party,  and  also  a  second  ;  hut 
he  went  voluntarily  wilh  the  ihird,  tl>e  officer 
in  command  of  which  humbled  himself 
before  him,  and  besought  him.  The  pn)phet 
confirmed  to  the  king  himself  his  fonner  denun- 
ciation of  speedy  death ;  and,  accoi-dingly, 
Ahaziah  died ,  after  a  short  reign  of  two  years, 
leaving  no  son  to  succeed  him.  This  king 
maintained  the  alliance  which  hts  father  had 
established  with  King  Jehoshaphat,  and  even 
persuaded  that  monai'ch  to  admit  him  to 
share  in  his  contemplated  maritime  expe- 
dition to  the  regions  of  OpWr,  of  which  there 
will  be  occasion  to  speak  in  the  next  chap- 
ter. 

Ahaziah  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Jeiioeam.  This  king,  like  his  predecessors, 
"  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah,"  yet  not 
to  the  same  estent  of  enormity  as  they  ;  for 
although  the  loose  and  irregular  service  of 
the  golden  calves  was  maintained  by  him,  he 
overthrew  the  images  of  Baal,  and  discouraged 
the  grosser  idolatiies  which  his  father  and 
brother  had  introduced. 

The  first  and  most  urgent  care  of  the  new 
l>icg  was  to  rednce  to  obedience  the  Moabites, 
who,  as  just  mentioned,  had  revolted  on  iho 
death  of  Ahab.  As  the  king  of  Judab  had 
himself  been  boubled  hy  the  Moabites,  he 
readily  undertook  to  take  a  very  prominent 
[jart  in  this  enlerprke,  to  which  he  also 
brought  the  support  of  his  own  liihutary,  the 
king  of  Edom.  The  plan  of  the  canjpaign 
was,  that  the  allied  army  should  inrjde  the 
land  of  Moab  in  its  least  defensible  tmarter, 
hygoinground  by  "the  wilderness  of  Edom," 
southward  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  which  also 
offered  the  advantage  that  the  forces  of  the 
king  of  Israel  could  be  succesfively  joined 
by  those  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Edom 
on  the  march.  This  circuitous  march  occa- 
pied  seven  dajrs ,  and  toward  tlie  end  of  it 
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tte  army  and  the  horses  suffered  greatly 
from  thirst,  probably  occasioned  by  the  fail- 
ure of  the  wells  and  brooks,  from  which  an 
adequate  supply  of  water  had  been  expected. 
Much  loss  had  already  been  incurred  through 
this  unexpected  drought,  and  nothing 
than  utter  ruin  seemed  to  impend  over  the 
allies  when  they  lay  on  the  borders  of  Moab, 
within  view  of  the  enemy,  which  had  ad- 
vanced to  meet  them.  In  this  emergency 
the  very  proper  course  occurred  to  Jehosha- 
phat  of  consulting  a  prophet  of  Jehovah.  On 
inquiry  it  was  discovered  that  Eiisha,  "  who 
had  pom'ed  water  on  the  hands  of  Elijah  "  — 
a  proverbial  expression  from  the  most  con- 
spicuous act  of  service  in  a  personal  attendant 
—  was  the  only  prophet  to  be  found  in  that 
neighborhood.  Full  of  the  faith  of  his  illus- 
trious master,  this  faithful  disciple  of  Elijah 
bad  beheld  the  Jordan  divide  before  that 
prophet,  and  had  been  with  him  when,  up- 
borne by  the  whirlwind,  he  was  taken  glo- 
riously away  tVoin  the  earth,  in  the  chariot  and 
horses  which  glowed  like  fire,  and  who  bad 
substituted  himself  in  his  mis^on  to  work 
marvels  and  reproire  kings  in  the  name  of 
Jehovah.  Already  had  the  "  spirit  and 
power  of  Eiias,"  which  abode  in  him,  been 
manifested  to  all  Israel  by  the  prodi^es  he 
bad  wrought.  The  waters  of  iJie  Jordan  had 
divided  before  him,  the  second  time,  when 
smote  by  the  fallen  mantle  of  Elijah ;  —  the 
had  waters  of  Jericho  had  become  permanent^ 
ly  wholesome  at  his  word;  —  and  to  evince 
the  power  of  his  curse,  bears  from,  the  woods 
had  destroyed  forty-two  young  men  belonging 
to  idolatrous  Bethel,  who,  joining  unbelief 
bo  insult,  had  bade  him,  in  terms  of  mockery 
and  derision,  —  "Go  up,  thou  .bald  bead  ! 
(Jo  up,  thou  baldhead!  ' — -ascend after  his 
master.        • 

The  prophet,  thus  already  distinguished, 

was  sought  in  his  retreat  by  the  three  kings. 

His  greeting  of  Jehoram  was  severe,  "  What 

to  do  with  thee?     Get  thee  to  the 

p    p    ts  of  thy  lather  and  to  tte  prophets  of 

m     er."     Nevertheless,  but  avowedly 

le  account  of  the  good  Jehoshapbat, 

ted  himself  for  the  salvation  of  the 

arm         ieh  was  in  such  imminent  danger  : 

d  ng  consulted  the  Lord,  he  promised 

he  morrow  there  should  be  such  an 

d      e  of  water,   that  the   bed   of  the 

torr  ear  which  the  army  was  encamped, 

ot  be  able  to  contain  it ;  and,  more 
he  also  indicated  that  this  should 


be  but  the  prelude  of  a  signal  victory  over 
and  complete  ruin  of  the  enemy. 

All  things  happened  as  he  bad  said.  In 
the  morning,  at  the  time  of  offering  saciifice, 
the  waters  descended  in  such  fdll-flood  fiom 
the  heights  of  Edom,  that  the  camp  would 
have  been  submerged,  had  not  the  army,  by 
the  dh'cction  of  the  prophet,  previously  dug 
largo  ditches  to  receive  the  redundant  waters. 
All  this  was  unknown  to  the  Moabites.  who, 
when  they  arose  in  the  morning,  and,  on 
looking  toward  the  camp  of  the  allies,  beheld 
the  lurid  rays  of  the  rising  sun  reflected 
from  the  waters,  which  now  covered  the  arid 
sands  of  yesterday,  doubted  not  that  it  was 
blood  which  they  saw,  and  formed  the  not 
by  any  means  improbable  conclusion  that  the 
armies  of  Israel  and  Judah  had  quarrelled 
with  and  destroyed  each  other.  They  there- 
fore rushed  without  the  least  care  or  order  to 
the  pillage  of  the  camp ;  but  so  far  fiwrn 
finding  it  deserted,  they  wore  surrounded 
and  cut  in  pieces  by  the  armed  and  now  in- 
vigorated allies.  The  remnant  of  the  army 
was  pursued  into  the  interior  of  the  country 
by  the  conquerors,  whose  course  was  black- 
ened by  the-  fire  and  crimsoned  hy  the  swnrd. 
Ultimately  they  invested  the  metropohtan 
city  of  Kir-baraaeth,*  in  which  the  king, 
Jlosba,  bad  taken  refuge.  One  part  of  (he 
walls  had  already  been  destroyed,  and  the 
king,  seeing  he  could  no  longer  defend 
the  place,  attempted  to  break  through  the 
besie^ng  host  at  the  head  of  seven  hundred 
swordsmen.  But  failing  in  this  dcipcrate 
efibrt,  he  sought  to  propitiate  his  cruel  gods 
offering  up  the  frightful  sacrifice  of  his 
eat  son,  the  heir  of  his  throne,  in  the 
ach.  Seized  with  horror  at  this  speotacle, 
Ihe  conquering  kings  abandoned  the  siege, 
withdrew  from  the  country,  and  retumed  to 
their  own  stat«s.  In  taking  this  step  they 
did  not  conMder,  or,  perhaps,  not  care,  that 
they  gave  to  the  horrible  act  of  the  Moabite 
the  very  effect  which  he  desired,  and  enabled 
to  delude  himself  with  the  persuaaon 
that  his  sacrifice  had  been  suocessful,  and 
well-pleasing  to  the  powers  of  Heaven. 

In  the  remaining  history  of  Jehoram's 
reign,  the  prophet  Elisba  occupies  nearly  as 
conspicuous  a  place  as  Elijah  did  in  that  of 
Ahab.  The  wonders  wrought  by  his  hands 
were  numerous ;  but  they  wore  less  signal, 
and  less  attended  with  public  and  important 
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results  —  less  deagned  to  effect  public  ob- 
jects, than  those  of  his  muster.  Indeed  bis 
uatjonal  acts  wci'c  Loss  coiisidm'uble  than  those 
of  Elijah ;  and  altbous;h  be  possessed  gi'eat 
iuflaeaee,  and  was  undoubtedly  tbe  foremost 
man  of  his  age,  he  wanted  those  energies  of 
character,  and  that  consuming  zeal  which  bis 
predecessor  manifested ;  or,  perhaps  more 
correctly,  the  exigencies  of  the  times  were 
not  such  as  to  call  for  the  eiercise  of  suob 
endowments  as  bad  been  possessed  by  Elijah. 
Bat  although  those  of  bis  successor  were 
different  in  their  kind,  we  know  not  that, 
with  regard  to  the  difiering  time,  they  were 
less  usefn.  or  eminent.  In  this,  and  in  a 
thousand  i^her  historical  examples,  —  more 
especially  in  tbo  history  of  the  Hebrews,  — 
we  see  men  rdsed  up  for,  and  proportioned 
to,  the  times  in  which  they  live,  and  the 
occasions  which  call  for  tbera.  The  most 
eminent  of  the  prophets,  since  Moses,  was 
given  to  the  most  corrupt  time ;  in  which 
only  a  man  of  his  indomitable,  ardent,  and 
almost  Serce  spirit,  could  have  been  equal  to 
the  fiery  and  almost  single-banded  struggle 
for  6od  against  principalities  and  powers. 
Elisba  fell  in  milder  limes,  and  was  corre- 
spondingly of  a  milder  character,  although  be 
was  not  found  unequal  to  any  of  the  more 
trying  circumstances  which  arose  during  tbo 

Ssriod  of  bis  prophelio  administration.  In- 
eed  his  conduct  on  such  occasions  was  such 
as  to  suggest  that  it  was  only  the  milder 
spirit  of  the  time  on  which  he  fell,  precluding 
occasion  for  their  exercise,  that  prevented 
the  manifestation  in  him  of  that  gi'ander 
class  of  endowments  which  bis  predecessor 
displayed.  As  it  was,  Elisba,  instead  of 
being  like  his  master,  driven  by  persecution 
from  tbo  haunts  of  men  to  the  deserts  and 
the  mountains,  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  de- 
pendence on  tbo  special  providence  of  God, 
for  tbo  bread  he  ate,  and  the  water  he  drank, 
—  enjoyed  a  sufficiency  of  all  things,  and 
lived  in  honor  and  esteem  among  his  country- 
men ;  and  ev';n  among  the  purple  and  tine 
linen  of  kings'  courts,  the  rough  mantle  of 
the  prophet  was  regarded  with  respect. 
In  such  a  histoiy  as  the  present  it  is  only 
jssary  to  report  those  of  his  acts  which 
B  connected  with,  or  bore  upon,  the  pub- 


*  The  Jitws  think  ihe  person  wiia  <JI)ailiah, 
and  [hit  Tiis  dobt  was  contracced  on  aceoiint  of 
the  expense  of  maintaining  the  hnndred  prophets 
whom  lie  concexled  in  caverns, 

t  CaHei  in  our  version  "  a  little  chamber  in  thj 
vdL"    It  denotes  doubtless  what  the  Arabs 


lie  bistoty  of  the  nation ;  yet  his  more  private 
acts  may  be  also  briefly  indicated  tor  the 
sake  of  the  illustration  which  they  afford  of 
the  spirit  and  manners  of  the  time. 

The  first  of  bis  operations  which  we  read 
of,  after  that  which  connected  him  with  the 
deliverance  of  Isitiel  and  the  defeat  of  the 
Moabites,  was  an  aet  of  benevoienee  toward 
the  widow  of  one  of  those  "  sons  of  the 
prophets "  who  had  now  come  under  his 
supervision.  He  bad  died  without  having 
the  means  of  satisfying  a  debt  he  had 
incurred,*  in  consequence  of  which  the 
creditor  was  disposed  («  indemnify  himself 
by  making  bondsmen  of  her  two  sons;  but 
on  her  complaint  to  Elisha,  he  multipUed  a 
small  quantity  of  oil  which  she  possessed, 
until  the  price  it  brought  more  than  sufficed 
lo  pay  the  implacable  creditor. 

The  occaaons  of  the  prophet  frequently 
led  hira  to  visit  fbe  city  of  Shunem,  which 
leing  observed  by  a  benevolent  woman,  she 
luggested  to  ber  husband  that  they  should 
jrepare  a  small  separate  apartment, t  and 
umish  it  with  a  bed,  a  table,  a  seat,  and  a 
Imnp ;  and  that  this  should  be  reserved  for 
when  he  visited  Shunem.  This  was 
accordingly  done,  and  the  prophet  ai 
■'      hospitalities  of  these  good  Shun 

ha  was  very  sensible  of  their  kmd  atten- 
tion, and  wished  to  repay  it  by  some  substan- 
tial benefit.  He  sent  for  tbe  woman,  and 
offered  to  speak  to  the  king  or  to  tlie  capta'n 
of  the  host  on  her  behalf.  This  she  decrned  ; 
and  the  prophet  felt  at  a  lo^  what  to  do  for 
them,  until  it  was  suggested  by  his  servant 
Ccehaid  <hat  the  woman  had  long  been  child- 
less, on  which  Elisha  agtun  sent  for  her,  and 
as  she  stood  respectfully  at  tbe  door,  be  con- 
veyed to  her  the  astonishing  intimation  that, 
nine  months  thence,  her  aims  should  embrace 
a  son.  Accordingly,  the  child  was  born,  and 
had  grown  up,  when  one  day  he  received  a 
stroke  of  the  sun  on  his  head,  and  died  very 
soon.  The  mother  laid  him  on  the  prophet's 
bed,  and  actuated  by  an  undefinable,  but 
intelligible  impulse,  sought  and  obtained  tlie 
permission  of  her  husband  to  go  to  Elisha, 
who  was  known  to  be  then  at  Cannel.  Ac- 
cordingly an  ass  was  saddled,  on  which, 
driven  by  a  servant  on  foot,t  she  sped  to  that 


call  by  the  same  name  (01eah|,  which  is  a  small 
ilflini;,   generallv  at  somo  ilistanco  from  iho 
use,  likea  summer-house  in  onr  gardens, 
j  II  is  still  the  usual  practice  in  the  East  for 
man  on  toot  Co  lead  or  drive  the  ass  on  which  a 
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place.  Elisha  saw  her  afar  off,  and  said  to 
Geliazi,  "  Behold,  yonder  is  the  Shunamite  ! 
Run  now,  I  pray  thee,  and  say  to  her,  —  Is 
it  well  with  thee  ?  well  with  thy  husband  V 
well  with  the  child?  "  The  bereaved  mother 
answered,  "  Well,"  but  pressed  on  toward 
the  man  of  God.  On  approaching  him  she 
alighted  fiom  hev  beast,  and  threw  herself  at 
h  3  feet,  on  wliich  she  laid  hold.  The  offi- 
cious Uehaa  drew  nigh  to  thrust  her  away, 
but  Elisha  cheelted  him,  —  "  Let  her  alone  ; 
for  her  SQul  is  troubled  within  her  ;  although 
Jehovah  hath  hidden  from  me  the  cause,  and 
bath  not  told  me  of  it."  When,  in  a  few 
broken  esclamations,  she  had  made  known 
the  cause  of  her  grief,  the  prophet  gave  his 
staff  to  Gehazi,  with  instructions  to  go  and 
lay  it  on  the  face  of  the  child.  But  the 
mother  refused  to  leave  the  prophet,  and  he 
was  induced  to  rise  and  return  with  her. 
They  met  GehaH  on  his  way  back,  wlio  told 
them,  "  The  child  is  not  awaked  !  "  Xhoy 
hasted  on,  and  the  prophet  shut  hi;nself  up 
with  the  cliilJ.  It  was  not  long  befow  he 
dii-ected  the  mother  to  be  called,  and  pi'C- 
aented  to  her  the  Imnff  boy. 

Another  time,  when  theie  was  a  dearth  in 
file  land,  Elisha  was  at  the  school  of  the 
prophets  at  Gilgal ;  and  at  the  proper  time, 
gave  the  onler  to  the  servants,  "  Set  on  (he 
great  pot,  and  see'he  pottage  for  lie  sons  of 
the  p.ophets."  When  this  was  dressed,  it 
was  found  th^  a  wild  and  bitter  gourd  had 
bacn  gathered  and  shred  into  the  pnt  by 
mistaite.  "  0  man  of  God  !  there  is  death 
in  ihe  pot !  "  cried  the  sons  of  the  prophets, 
when  they  began  to  eat.  But  Elisha  du'coted 
a  handful  of  meal  to  be  cast  into  the  pot,  and 
it  waa  found  that  ail  the  poisonous  qualities 
of  the  pottage  had  disappeared. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Bamasceno-Syria,  the 
chief  captain  of  the  host,  high  in  the  fevor 
and  confidence  of  the  king,  was  a  person 
called  Naaman,  who  had  the  miafijrtune  of 
being  a  lepar.  This,  which  would  have  been 
a  disqualification  for  alt  employment  and 
society  in  Israel,  could  not  but  be  a  great 
annoyance  and  distress  fg  a  public  man  in 
Syria.  When  therefore  a  little  Hebrew  g^i, 
who  in  a  former  war  had  been  taken  captive, 
and  was  now  a  slave  in  the  household  of  this 
personage,  was  heard  to  say,  "  Would  to 
Irod  my  lord  were  with  the  prophet,  that  is 
in  Samaria,  for  he  would  recover  him  of  his 


leprosy !  "  she  waa  eagerly  qaestioned  on  the 
matter,  and  the  result  was  that  the  king  of 
Syria  sent  Naanian,  with  a  splendid  i-etinue 
and  camels  laden  with  presents  *  to  Samaria, 
with  a  snfRcienfly  hiconic  letter  to  the  King 
Jehoram.  "  When  this  letter  cometh  to  thee, 
thou  must  recover  firom  his  leprosy  Naanian, 
my  servant.  Behold,  I  have  sent  him  with 
it."  The  king  of  Israel  waa  utterly  con- 
founded when  he  read  this  epistle.  He  rent 
his  clothes,  and  cried,  "  Am  I  a  god,  to  kill 
and  to  make  alive,  that  this  man  sendeth  to 
me  te  i-eoovec  a  man  of  his  ieprosy'f  Con- 
sider, I  pray  you,  aud  see  how  he  seeketh  an 
occasion  of  quarrelling  with  me."  IntelU- 
genee  of  this  aflair,  and  of  the  king's  vexa- 

was  brought  to  Elisha,  who  desired  tjtat 
the  Syi'ian  sti'angcr  mi^t  be  sent  to  him. 
Aceoidingly  Naaman  came  with  hia  cliaiiot 
and  horses  and  imposing  retinue,  and  stood 
before  the  door  of  Elisha's  house.  The 
prophet  did  not  make  his  appearance ;  but 
sent  out  a  message  dii-ecting  him  te  go  and 
bathe  seven  times  in  the  river  Jordan.  The 
self-esteem  of  the  distinguished  leper  was 
much  hurt  at  this  treatment.  He  expected 
that  Eiisha  would  have  paid  him  pereonal 

tion  and  respect,  and  would  have  healed 

by  an  appeal  to  his  God,  Jehovah,  and 
by  the  stroking  of  his  hand.  He  therefore 
turned  and  went  away  in  a  rage,  exclaiming, 
"  Are  not  Abana  and  Pharpar,  rivera  of 
Damascus,  better  than  all  the  waters  of 
Israel  ?     Jlay  I  not  wash  in  them  and  be 

I?"  His  attendants,  however,  Bucoeeded 
in  soothing  him,  and  persuaded  him  to  follow 
the  prophet's  dii'ecEions;  and  when  he  rose, 
perfectly  cleansed,  from  tbe  Jordan,  hia  feel- 
'  Lgs  turned  to  conviction  and  gratitude ;  hq 
ttui'ned  to  Samaria,  and  presented  himself 
to  the  prophet,  declaring  bis  beKef  that  Jeho- 
vah was  the  tnie  and  only  God,  and  that 
henceforth  he  would  offer  burnt-effeiings  and 
sacrifices  to  no  other.  He  would  also  luive 
pressed  upon  his  acceptance  a  valuable  pres- 
ent, but  this  was  firmly  declined  by  El' aha ; 
and  when  his  covetous  servant  Gehazi,  com- 
promised the  honor  of  God  and  of  his  own 
master,  by  ibilowing  the  Syiian,  to  ask  a  gifl 
ia  the  name  of  the  prophet,  the  leprosy  from 
which  Naaman  had  been  cleansed  was  de. 
dared  by  the  prophet  to  be  the  abiding  por. 
tion  of  him  and  of  his  race. 

These  and  other  miracles  wrought  by  ihii 
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propbet,  fixed  upon  Hin/jBr«onai?i/ 1 
anu  veneration  of  the  people ;  and  while 
there  la  reason  to  think  that  the  state  of 
manners  and  of  religion  was  not  altogethi 
so  bad  as  it  had  been  under  Ahab,  the  prao- 
ticea  and  ideas  of  thair  corrupt  sjBtem  of 
religion  was  now  teo  closely  interwoven  with 
tbeir  habits  of  life  and  mind  to  he  easily 
shaken  off.  They  rested  on  their  interme- 
diate system.  Habit  had  reconciled  even 
their  consciences  to  it;  and  in  general,  to 
fall  back  upon  it,  after  having  strayed  into 
foreign  idolatiies,  was  in  their  sight  a  com- 
plete and  perfect  reformation.  And  aa  to 
the  race  of  Ahab,  thai  was  hastening  with 
rapid  strides  to  ita  doom.  The  famine  which 
about  this  time  desolated  the  land,  and  the 
new  war  with  the  Syrians,  which  was  carried 
on  under  the  very  walls  of  the  capital,  was 
met  by  the  king  without  any  fixed  fiufh,  or 
any  determinate  rule  of  conduct ;  sometimes 
be  attributed  his  calamities  to  Elisha,  and 
vowed  his  destruction ;  and  at  others  he  re- 
sorted to  that  same  prophet  aa  to  his  only 
friend  and  deliverer. 

In  this  war  the  Syrians  bad  laid  an  am- 
buscade, in  which  the  king  would  undoubt- 
edly have  perished  had  not  Elisha  insured 
his  safety  by  discovering  the  plan  of  the 
enemy  to  him.  This  happened  more  than 
oBce ;  and  the  Syrian  king  at  Srst  suspected 
ti'cachery  in  his  own  camp ;  hut  being  assured 
that  it  was  owing  to  Elsha,  "  who  could  tell 
the  king  of  Israel  flie  words  he  spoke  in 
his  bed-ehamber,"  he  was  much  irritated, 
and,  mth  singnlar  infetaation,  despatched 
a  column  of  lis  best  troops  to  invest  the 
tewn  of  Dothan,  where  tlie  prophet  then 
abode,  in  such  a  manner  t^at  his  escape 
seemed  impossible  to  his  own  terrified 
servant  "Fear  not,"  smd  Elisha,  "for 
they  that  are  with  us  are  more  than  they 
than  are  with  them;"  and  then,  praying 
that  his  eyes  might  be  opened  te  the  view 
of  "things  invisible  to  mortal  aght,"  he 
beheld  lie  mountain  full  of  chariots  and 
hones,  glowing  like  fire,  round  about  the 
prophet.  At  his  request,  the  Syrian  troop 
was  then  smitten  with  blindness,  and  in 
that  condition  he  went  among  them,  and 
conducted  them  to  the  very  gates  of  the 
hostile    metropolis,    Samaria,    where    their 


eyes  were  opened,  and  he  dismissed  them 
in  peace,  after  inducing  Jchoram  to  give 
them  refreshment,  instead  of  slaying  them, 
as  was  his  own  wish.  This  generous  eon- 
duet  seems  to  have  had  such  good  effeet 
that  the  Syrian  hordes  for  tJio  present 
abandoned  theu*  enterprise,  and  returned 
to  their  own  country. 

After  this  came  on  a  severe  famine,  of 

seven  years'  continuance,  and  tlie  evils  of  it 

were  aggravated  by  war,  for  the  Syrian  king 

deemed  this  season  of    weakness  and   es- 

favorable  for  bis  designs  to  be 

;lected.    He  marched  directly  to  Samaria, 

t  formally   invested    that  strong    place, 

which,  seemingly,  he  hoped  less  to  gain  by 

force  of  arms  than  by  so  blockading  it  as 

ultimately  to  starve   it  into   a  surrender; 

'  ich  work,    he  knew,  was  already  more 

n  half  accomplished  to  his  hands.     The 

ra  was   protracted  until  the   inhabitants 

re  driven  to  the  most  horrible  shifts  to 

prolong  their  miserable  existence.     Wc  are 

told  that  an  ass's  head  was  sold  for  eighty 

ilver  shekels,  equal  to  thirty  dollars  of  our 

money,  and  the  fourth  part  of  a  cab*  of 

■otehes  for  five  shekels,  equal  to  tbi-ee  dollars 

if  our  money.    In  this  case  the  extremity  of 

the  famine  is  shown  not  merely  by  the  cost 

of  tlie  articles,  but  by  the  fact  tkat  the  flesh 

;,  for  which  such  an  enormous  priee 

paid,  was  forbidden  by  the  ]aw,f  and 

could  not  be  touched  by  a  Hebrew  under 

ordinary  circumstances. 

One  day  as  the  king  was  passing  along 
the  ramparts,  two  women  importunately  de- 
manded justice  at  his  hands.  Tliey  had 
between  fliem  slain,  boiled,  and  eaten  the 
son  of  one  of  them,  with  the  undetstanding 
that  the  son  of  the  other  was  nest  lo  be 
ficed  to  satisfy  their  wants.  But  the 
mother  of  the  living  son  relented,  and  re- 
fused to  yield  him  to  so  horrible  a  fate.  This 
was  the  injustice  of  which  the  mother  of  the 
slaughtered  child  complained,  and  for  which 
she  clamored  for  redress.  When  the  king 
heard  this  shocking  case,  he  rent  his  clothes, 
wliich  gave  the  peciple  present  occasion  to 
observe  that  his  inner  dress  was  the  sackcloth 
mourner.  He  might  have  reniembered 
that  such  calamities  had  been  Ijireatened, 
back,  by  Moses,  as  tihe  suitable  punish- 


*  The  fbunh  part  of  a  cab  was  less  than  a 

i  No  animal  focxi  was  nllowpd  hut  that  of  ani- 
mals which  ruminate  and  diTide  che  hoof..   The 


does  neither ;  and  wai  therefore  for  food  moi 
unclean  [hiin  even  the  hog-,  which  does  divide  ll 
hoof  allbongh  i[  does  ni 
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meDt  of  suoL  iniqu'ttiea  aa  those  into  nluch 
I-rael  had  actually  fallen  (Deut.  sxviii. 
52-57),  His  indignatioa,  however,  turned 
against  Blkba  (who  Ltd,  perhaps,  eaeouraged 
liim  to  hold  out  by  piomisea  of  deliverance), 
an.l  he  swore  that  be  should  lose  his  head 
that  day,  and  instantly  despatched  an  officer 
to  execute  an  intenlion  so  worthy  of  the  son 
of  Jezebel.  But  the  messenger  wa 
STjoner  gone  than  he  relented,  and  went 
hastily  afMr  bim,  to  revoke  the  order,  and 
to  excuse  himself  to  Elisha.  This  moment 
of  right  feeling  was  the  moment  in  which 
deliverance  was  announced.  "Thus  saith 
Jehovah,"  said  the  prophet,  when  the  king 
sfiMd  in  his  presence,  "  to-morrow  about  this 
time  shall  a  seah*  of  iine  Sour  be  sold  for  i 
shekel,  and  two  sealis  of  barley  for  a  shekel, 
in  the  gate  of  Samaria."  This  appeared  s( 
utterly  incredible  to  the  courtier  "  on  whose 
ann  the  king  leaned,"  that  he  said,  "  Be- 
.hold,  were  Jehovah  to  open  windows 
heaven,  then  this  thing  might  be."  To 
wliich  the  prophet  seveiely  retorted,  " 
hold,  Ikou  shalt  see  it  with  thine  eyes,  but 
dialt  not  oat  thereof." 

lu  fact,  durinz  the  following  night,  Jeho- 
vah caused  the  byrians  to  hear  a  great  noise 
of  chariots  and  horses,  wliich  led  them  to 
conclude  that  Jehoram  had  contrived  to 
obtain  assistance  from  the  king  of  Egypt  and 
other  neighboring  princes  ;  and  tiiis  infused 
into  them  such  a  panic  terror,  that  they  pre- 
cipitately Taisod  tlie  siege  ;  and,  in  the  belief 
that  they  were  pursued  by  a  puissant  army 
come  to  the  relief  of  Israel,  they  abandoned 
the  camp  with  all  their  baggage  and  provis- 
ions, 'loward  the  morning,  some  lepers, 
who,  as  such,  abode  without  the  town,  made 
up  their  minds  to  go  to  the  camp  of  the 
Syrians  seeking  food :  for  they  concluded 
that  it  was  better  to  risk  death  by  ihe  Syrian 
sword  than  to  die  of  famine  where  they  were. 
On  reaching  the  oarap  they  found  it  deserted ; 
and  after  satisfying  tlieiv  present  wants,  and 
appropriating  (o  their  own  use  some  good 
things  from  the  spoil,  they  proceeded  to  bear 
their  glad  tidings  to  the  city.  The  king  was 
slow  to  believe  them,  and  auspectea  the 
whole  to  be  a  stratagem  of  the  Syrians.  Men 
were  therefore  mounted  on  two  of  the  five 
only  horses  now  remaining,  and  sent  to  make 


observations.  The  report  with  which  they 
returned  was  quite  conformable  to  that  of  the 
lepers.  The  people  then  left  the  city,  and 
hastened  to  pillage  the  camp  of  the  Syrians, 
in  which  provisions  were  found  in  such 
abundaoce  that  a  market  was  established  at 
the  gate  of  Samaria,t  where,  as  the  prophet 
bad  predietad,  a  scab  of  wheat  was  sold  for 
a  shekel,  and  two  seahs  of  barley  for  tko 
same.  The  ofBcer  who  refused  to  believe 
this  prediction  was  placed  by  the  king  to 
preserve  order  at  the  gate  ;  but  ao  great  was 
the  press  of  the  famishing  multitude  to 
obtain  com,  that  he  was  thrown  down  and 
trodden  to  death.  Thus  was  accomplished 
the  other  prediction,  that  he  should  sec  the 
truth  of  the  first  prophecy  without  enjoying 
its  benefits. 

We  know  not  precisely  how  long  atlcr  this 
the  seven  years  of  famine  tenninated.  Of 
these  years  the  hospitable  Shunaraitc  had  been 
warned  by  Elisha,  and  had  withdrawn  to  a 
neighboring  country;  on  which  the  stata)  as- 
sumed the  possession  of  her  lands.  Aft^v  the 
famine  was  over,  she  returned,  and  oame 
before  the  king  to  petition  for  the  restoration 
of  the  property.  At  that  time  the  servant 
of  Elisha  was  engaged  in  giving  the  king  an 
account  of  the  various  miracles  wi'onght  by 
his  master,  and  when  the  woman  appeared, 
he  was  relating  how  her  son  bad  oeen  re- 
stored to  life.  The  relalcr  then  said,  "  My 
lord,  this  is  the  woman,  and  this  is  her  son 
whom  Elisha  restored  to  life."  The  king 
was  struck  by  thb  coincidence,  and  proceeded 
to  question  her  on  the  subject,  and  ended 
with  directing  that  not  only  should  the  lands 
be  restored  to  her,  but  the  value  of  their 
ice  during  the  years  of  her  absence, 
was  a  very  becoming  act,  and,  like  sev- 
eral other  recorded  acts  of  Jehoram,  worthy 
Dmmendation ;  but  it  is  not  by  particu- 
icts,  however  laudable,  that  the  sins  of 
'iminal  life  can  be  covered :  and  the 
fulfilment  of  the  doom  pronounced  upon  tha 
house  of  Ahab  was  now  near  at  hand. 

Jehoram  was  de^rous  of  pursuing  hia 
recent  advantage  over  the  Syrians  to  the 
extent  of  taking  from  them  the  citv  of  Ear 
moth  in  Gilead,  which  slill  remained  in  their 
:Ssion.  Fortified  by  an  alliance  with 
lephew   Ahaaiah,    king  of  Judah,    he 


*  Somevfhat  more  than  n  peck.  at  the  gates  of  towT 

t  It  is  still  not  unusual  in  the  East  for  (he  sold  and  fruiu 

e  market  for  country  prwlnce  and  cattle  I 
;o  be  held  (for  a  short  time  in  uie  early  niorn 
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therefore  declared  waragainst  Hazael,  wbom 
a  revolution,  predicted  by  Elisha,  had  plaoed 
upQD  the  thj-oLie  uf  Daitiui^eDe-Syria,  in  the 
room  of  Bea-hadad.  Kamoth  was  invested 
by  the  two  kings;  and  before  that  place, 
where  Ahab  bud  received  his  death-weuad, 
tTehoram  was  also  wounded  by  an  arrow  —  not 
mortally,  but  so  seriously  that  he  withdrew 
to  Jezreel  to  be  healed,  leaving  the  conduct 
of  the  siege  to  Jeliu,  tbe  sod  of  Nimshi. 
The  king  of  Judah  also  returned  to  Jerusa- 
lein,  but  afterward  [iroeeeded  to  Jezreel  to 
visit  his  wounded  reUitive. 

At  this  juncture  Klisha  sent  one  of  the 
sons  of  the  prophet  to  execute  the  cotnmis- 
don,  long  since  intrusted  to  Elijah,  of 
anointing  Jehu .  as  king  of  Israel.  He 
arrived  at  the  time  wheo  the  chief  officera 
of  the  army  besieging  Baiiioth  were  togetbei'. 
He  called  out  Jehu,  and  auoiuted  him  in 
an  inner  chamber,  delivering  at  the  same 
time  the  announcement  of  bis  call  to  the 
throne  of  Israel,  and  to  be  Jehovah's 
avenger  upon  the  house  of  Ahab.  No 
sooner  had  he  done  this  than  he  opeued  the 
door  and  fled.  Jehu  retui-ned  to  his  com- 
panions, as  if  notliing  had  happened.  But 
they  had  noticed  the  prophetic  garb  of  the 
person  who  had  called  nim  out,  and,  it 
being  the  fiishimi  of  those  dnys  to  speak 
eontemptuomly  iif  the  prophetio  calling,  tiiey 
asked,  *'  Ou  what  husine'S  came  this  mad 
fellow  to  thee  /  "  Jehu  affected  some  reluo 
tanoe  to  teli  them  ,  biit  this  niade  them  the 
more  urgent ;  and  when  be  made  the  fact 
known  to  thoiu,  it  was  so  a^eeable  to  their 
own  wishes,  that  they  instantly  tendered  hint 
their  lioinage,  and  proclaimed  him  king  by 
sound  of  trumpet,  and  with  dies  of  "  Jehu 
is  king!"  At  his  desire,  measures  were 
taken  to  prevent  this  intelligence  from  spread- 
ing for  the  present ;  in  consequence  of 
which.  King  Jeliorain  and  King  Abaziab 
roiiiainud  at  Jeareel,  quite  unsuspicious  of 
what  had  occurred.  But  one  day  the  watch- 
man announeeil  the  distant  appi-oach  of  a 
laige  party ;  and  the  king  of  Israel  sent, 
Bncuessively,  two  messengers  to  ascertain 
whether  it  came  with  peaceable  designs  or 
not.     Butas  they  did  not  return,  and   the 

•  This  ia  the  accoant  given  in  the  Book  of 
Kings  {2  Kines  ix.  27-29) ;  but  miothor  aoconnt 
(2  Cliron.  xxii,  9)  says  he  hid  himself  in  Samaria, 
where  he  was  discolored  and  put  lo  death.  From 
■his  ditlbrence  it  may  seem  that  some  circum- 
siances  a^  omitted,  by  whioh  the  two  actouuiB 


watchman  having  in  the  mean  time  asce^ 
taiiied,  from  his  manner  of  driving  his 
chariot,  that  tlie  prineipal  person  was  Jeliu, 
tbe  two  kings  went  tbith  themselves  to  meet 
him.  They  n»et  in  the  fatai  field  of  Nabotb. 
"  Is  it  peace,  Jehu  ?"  tbe  king  inquired  of 
the  genera!;  who  answered,  "What  peace 
as  long  as  the  idolatries  of  thy  moiher 
Jezebel  and  her  sorceries  are  so  many  ?  " 
On  hearing  which,  Jehoram  cried  to  the 
king  of  Judah,  "  There  is  treachery,  0 
Ahaziah  !  "  and  turned  bis  chariot  to  oseapo. 
But  Jehu  drew  bis  bow  with  all  his  force, 
and  the  arrow  wliioh  he  discharged  smote 
the  king  between  the  shoulders,  and  went 
through  his  heart.  Jehu  direuted  (he  body 
to  be  taken  from  the  chariot  and  left,  on  that 
ground,  reminding  Bidkar,  liis  captain,  to 
whom  he  gave  Ibis  order,  that  they  were  to- 
gether in  attendance  upon  Ahab  in  that  very 
Slace,  when  the  prophet  Elijah  appeared  and 
enounced  that  doom  upon  his  house,  and 
the  bloody  n'quital  in  that  spot,  which  was 
now  being  accomplished. 

Ahaaiah  also  attempted  to  escape;  but 
Jehu  directed  some  of  his  followers  to 
pui-sue  and  sntite  him  la  bis  chariot.  They 
did  so,  and  wounded  him  ;  but  he  continued 
his  flight  till  be  reached  Megiddo,  where 
be  died  of  his  wounds.  His  boily  was 
removeil  to  Jerusalem  for  sepulture.* 

Jehu  entered  Jeareel.  The  news  of 
what  had  huppened  preceded  him :  and 
Jezebel  liied  her  head  and  painted  her  eyes, 
and  looked  out  of  a  window  ;  and  this  she 
did,  we  should  imagine,  not  with  any  view 
of  trying  the  piiwer  of  her  allurements  upon 
Jehu  —  for  she  was  by  this  time  an  aged 
woman  —  but  for  state,  and  to  manifest  to 
the  last  the  pride  and  royalty  of  ber  spirit, 
.\s  Jehu  drew  nigh,  she  called  to  him, 
"  Had  Zimi'i  peace,  who  slew  bis  master?  " 
But  this  was  the  day  of  vengeance  and  of 
punL-jhuicnt,  and  not  of  i-elenlings ;  and 
Jehu  looked  up  and  encd  Who  is  on  ray 
ade,   who  '  On    which    two  or   throe 

eunuchs  of  the  haii.m  1 -oked  out  to  him 
"Throw  her  d(wn'  wis  the  unfiinLhing 
command  ol  Jehu  So  tl  ey  threw  her 
down,  and  =jnie  of  hei  bkod  was  spnnkled 


given  one  o(  tlie  accounts  only  in  llie  text  and 
have  pruferrei  th  it  in  Kni,j:$  solely  because  it  13 
that  which  Joscphos  h  is  folio  \  h1 
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upon  tie  W.11  and  up™  ft.  borae.  IfaMbrfj  ""I";  ""VVl.""  ■""i't'S 
tmdutonlBr  iter  thu  Jcliu  went  into  of  ti.r  itnds  had  been  dwoared  by  .acti 
r;r»°  "d  .te.ndd„nk,  ..db..h..  ,™....  do|.  „  .bo«  kj^^AK^rn 
1™   ,       !_->    ,.n„.   lU..    „. „,„»=Q,1  wA.nin   If.itiRs  .UP  Still  infa-tert  Inis      saulJi 


(j(i  Ixik.  aftei  this  a<,cui"jefl  woin  in 

r,"  '"Ci  witUd's;  S°t  I  brthrmoitiTof  Eb,.h  a.,  ^ht.  «,..,b, 


J  tlia  wold  (/  Jeho\ah,  winch  In. 


In  tie  district  of  Jezreel  shall  dogs  eat  the 
flesh  of  Jezebel ;  and  the  carcass  of  Jezebel 
shall  be  as  dun"  upon  the  face  of  the  field 
in  the  district  of  Jezreel ;  so  that  thej  shall 
not  say,  This  is  Jezebel." 


Ahab  had  left  not  fewer  thac  seventy 
sons,  and  these  were  all  in  Samaria,*  which 
was  not  only  the  metropolis,  but  one  of  the 
strongest  places  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  Jehu, 
reflecting,  probably,  on  what  happened  nfter 


infer 


that,  as  19  still  usiiai  m  soitib  r,H>ii=i"  .w....- 
the  king  relieved  himeelf  from  tlie  cliarge 
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the  deatt  of  Zimri,  —  when  two  kinss 
reiped,  ods  like  himself,  a  militaty  leader 
upheld  by  the  army,  whom  a  portion  of  the 
nation  refused  to  acknowledge,  and  adhered 
to  another,  —  apprehended  that  something 
eimilar  might  again  occur.  He  therefore 
wrote  to  tlie  chief  persona  of  Samaria,  and 
ia  those  who  had  the  charge  of  Ahab'a  chil- 
dren, to  sound  their  intentions.  He  told 
fhem  that  they  were  in  a  well-fortified 
city,  with  troops,  ehariote,  and  amis ;  and 
that,  being  thus  circumstanced,  Aey  had 
better  setup  one  of  Ahab's  sons  for  kino-,  and 
fight  for  him,  letting  the  crown  be  the°prize 
of  the  eonciueror.  And  this,  really,  was 
the  only  course  which  men  faithful  and 
attached  to  the  dynasty  of  Omri  could  have 
taken.     This  the  chief  persons  and  guaidians 

of  the  princes   in  Samaria  were  not. or 

not  tothe  extent  of  risking  the  consequences 
of  civil  war,  and  of  opposition  to  Jehu.  In 
feet,  they  were  intimidated  by  his  promp- 
titude in  action,  and  at  the  manner  in  which 


--- —  ...  — „,„,  „,,„  „„  ^,m  iiijiiiiiBi  ,„  wnicn 
tbe  two  kings  and  Jezebel  had  been  disposed 
of,  and  there  was  something  calculated  to 
damp  their  spirits  (if  they  bad  any;  in  a 
message  which  showed  that  Jehu  was  pie- 
pared  for  the  most  resolute  course  they 
could  take.  They  replied,  "  We  are  thy 
servants,  and  will  do  all  that  thou  shalt  hid 
us ;  we  will  not  make  any  man  king :  do 
thou  what  is  good  in  thine  eyes."  Jehu" 
reply  was  prompt  and  horribly  decisive  : 
"  If  ye  be  for  me,  and  will  hearken  to  my 
voice,  take  Off  the  heads  of  your  master's 
Bons,  and  come  to  me  to  Jezreel  by  this 
fame  tfl-morrow."  When  this  letter  arrived, 
the  seventy  princes  were  instantly  decapi- 
tated, and  their  heads  sent  in  baskets  to 
Jeareel.  When  Jehu  heard  of  their  ar- 
rival, he,  according  to  a  barbarous  Eastern 
custom  not  yet  estinot.  directed  them  to 
be  piled  up  in  two  heaps  at  the  entrance 
of  the  city-gate  until  tbe  momin^.  In  the 
morning  ho  went  out  to  the  assembled 
people,  and  with  the  evident  design  of 
pointing  out  the  extent  to  which  the  house 
of  Ahab  wanted  any  hearty  adherents,  even 
among  those  who  might  be  supposed  most 
attached  to  its  interests,  he  said,  "  Ye  arc 
righleoua.     Behold,  I  conspired  against  my 

^i^'ILT'"**'"™'*'  Hconsiimins  one  voanc 
pntice  to  thia  ^reat  person,  and  another  to  another 

station.     Tho  chai^  is  to  he  received   as  an 
Ittmor  and  diatiuetion,  and  is  sonwtiraes  of  old- . 


master,  and  slew  him:  but  who  hath  slain 
all  these  .'  Now  know,  that  nothing  of  the 
word  of  Jehovah,  winch  he  spoke  concern- 
ing the  house  of  Ahab.  shall  fall  to  the 
gifliind;  for  Jehovah  will  do  what  he  spoke 
by  his  servant  Elijah." 

Jehu  delayed  not  to  go  to  Samaria,  and 
in  his  way  encountered  some  of  the  bTOtiiera 
of  Ahaaah,  the  king  of  Judah.  who,  i^-no- 
rant  of  the  late  oceuiTenoe,  were  on  tTieir 
way  to  visit  the  sons  of  Ahab.  Regarding  - 
leir  connection  by  biood  and  friend.-ihip 
ith  the  house  of  Ahab,  Jehu  coniidei-ed 
them  included  in  bis  commission  to  exte:^ 
inmate  that  house  root  and  branch.  He 
therefore  commanded  them  to  he  arrested 
and  slain.     Their  number  was  forty-two. 

In  his  further  progress,  Jehu  met  with 
Jonadab,  the  son  of  Eeohab,  a  pastoi'al 
religionist  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  wople, 
and  whose  influence  with  them  was  very 
Kreat.  Jehu,  with  his  usual  tact,  at  ■)nee 
felt  the  advantage  which  the  countenance 
of  this  person  might  be  to  his  cause.  He 
fhereibre  accosted  him :  "  Is  thy  heart  as 

"S  Z'*  "'^  ''^"''  ^^  "y  ''*''"  '«  with 
thine t  Jonadab  answered,  "It  is." — 
"  If  It  be,"  said  Jehu,  "give  to  me  thy 
hand."  And  he  gave  him  his  hand,  and 
Jehu  look  him  up  into  his  cliariot,  sayin»-, 
"Come  and  see  my  zeal  for  Jehovah l*^' 
They  thus  entered  Samaria  together,  wliere 
Jehu  er.inpleted  the  destruction  of  the 
house  of  Ahab  by  cutting  off  all  its  remain- 
ing mem  Iters. 

In  Samaria,  Ahab  had  erected  a  celebrated 
temple  to  the  idol  Baal.  On  enteiing 
the  town,  Jehu  declared  an  intention  to 
aggrandize  the  worship  of  that  god,  ami  ren- 
der  to  him  higher  honors  than  he  had  yet 
received  in  Israel,  He  was  therefore  deter- 
mined to  celebrate  a  great  feast  in  honor 
of^  Baal,  to  which  he  convoked  all  the 
jjriesta,  prophets,  and  votaries  of  that  idol. 
The  concourse  was  so  great  that  the  temple 
filled  fi-om  one  end  to  another;  and 
while  they  were  in  the  midst  of  (heir 
idolatrous  worship,  Jehu  sent  in  a  body  of 
armed  men  who  put  them  all  to  the  swuiil. , 
The  idols,  and  the  implements  and  oiiia- 
ments   of   idol  worship,    were    then    over- 


te  henefll;  hue  on  account  of  the  treat  expense 
inconi-enience,  it  is  often  received  with  dis- 
^acnon,  and  many  would  decline  it  if  they 
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thrown,  broken,  or  reduced  to  ashes ;  and 
the  toniple  itself  was  demolished  and  turned 
into  a  common  Jakes.  But  the  worship 
of  Baal  was  far  from  being  eonflned  to 
.Samaria,  and  Jehu  sought  for  it  in  all 
quarters  of  the  land,   and    rooted   it    out 


wherever  it  was  found.  Bh  conduct  ra 
this  matter  was  so  well  pleasing  to  God,  that 
the  throne  of  Israel  was,  by  a  special 
promise,  assured  to  his  posterity  unto  the 
fourth  generation. 


CHAPTER    XX. 

KINGDOM   OF  JUDAH   PROM   B.  C.   929   TO   B.  C.    725. 


jEnosHAPHAT,  the  son  of  Asa,  began  to 
reign  over  Judah  in  the  year  929  B.  C, 
being  the  second  year  of  Ahab  m  Israel. 
The  alliance  which  he  formed  with  Ahab 
has  brought  him  forward,  in  the  preceding, 
chapter,  sufficiently  to  intimate  to  the  reader 
the  excellent  character  wliich  he  bore.  He 
indeed  takes  rank  among  the  most  faithful, 
and  therefore  most  illustrious  and  wise  of 
the  Hebrew  kings.  Direct  idolatry  had 
been  put  down  by  his  father,  and  the  first 
acta  of  his  own  reign  were  to  root  out  the 
remoter  incentives  thereto  and  instruments 
thereof.  He  destroyed  the  high  places  and 
the  "roves  which  his  father  had  Sfared. 
Other' kings  before  him  had  been  satisfied 
with  external  operations ;  bat  to  hia  enliglit- 
ened  mind  it  appeared  that  effects  moro 
deep  and  permanent  might  be  secured  by 
acting  upon  the  inner  sense  of  the  people, 
by  instructing  them  fully  in  the  principles 
and  distinguishing  privileges  of  their  tneo- 
cratical  systora,  and  by  rendering  those 
principles   operative,   as   the    standards    of 

Eublic  and  judicial  action,  throughout  the 
md.  The  land  had  already  been  purged, 
as  by  fire,  fi'om  the  nosious  weeds  by  which 
it  had  been  overgrown  ;  and  now  the  king 
made  it  his  business  to  occupy  the  cleared 
soil  with  com  — *the  staff  of  life  —  and  with 
fruits  "pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  good  for 
food." 

To  these  ends  the  king  sent  out  a  numW 
of  "princes,"  whose  rank  and  influence 
secured  attention  and  respect  to  the  priests 
and  Levites  who  were  with  them  to  instruct  the 
people.  They  had  with  them  copies  of 
the  law  :  and,  in  their,  several  bands,  viated 


all  the  twwns  of  the  country  —  thus  bearing 
instruction  to  the  very  doors  of  a  people 
who  had  become  too  indolent  or  loo  indiffei> 
ent  themselves  to  seek  for  it.  So  earnest 
the  king  in  this  object,  that  he  went 
self  throughout  the  hind  to  sec  that  his 
orders  were  duly  executed. 

ention  of  this  able  king  was  also 
directed  to  the  reform  of  abuses  in  other 
departments  of  the  state,  and  to  the  cultivar 
tion  of  the  finwieial  and  military  resourees 
of  his  kingdom.  The  people,  rendered 
happy  by  his  cares,  grew  pixisperous,  and 
increased  in  numbers ;  in  the  ^me  degree 
the  real  power  of  the  government  was 
strengthened,  and  was  such  as  inspii-ed  the 
people  with  confidence,  and  their  enemies 
with  fear.  Edom  continued  firm  in  its 
obedience,  Philistia  regularly  remitted  its 
presents  and  tribute^Uver,  and  several  of 
the  Arabian  tribes  sought  his  favor,  or  ac- 
knowl^ged  his  power,  by  large  yearly  trib- 
utes of  sheep  and  goats  from  their  ftocks. 
The  men  enrolled  as  fit  to  bear  arms,  and 
liable  to  be  called  into  action,  was  not  less 
than  1,160,000.  which  is  not  far  short  of 
the  number  in  the  united  kingdom  in  the 
time  of  David.  Of  these  a  certain  propor- 
tion wore  kept  in  service.  The  best  of  the 
troops  were  stationed  at  Jerusalem,  and  the 
remainder  distributed  into  the  fortresses  and 
walled  towns ;  and  a  strong  force  was  con- 
centrated on  the  northern  frontier,  especially 
in  those  lands  of  Ephraim  which  Asa  had 
taken  from  Baasha.  New  fortresses  were 
constructed  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  were  well  garrisoned  and  suppUod  with 
all  the  munitioDS  of  war. 
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The  capital  error  of  this  monarch,  the 
allianee  he  contracted  wdli  Ahah  in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  his  reign,  has  already  been 
noticed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  as  well  as 
the  part  he  took  in  the  battle  of  Hamoth 
G:iead,  in  which  Ahab  wais  slain,  but  liis 
own  life  was  preserved,  notwithstanding  the 
Teiy  imminent  danger  into  which  he  had 
fallen.  On  his  return  to  Jerusalem  after 
this  escape,  the  divine  dissatisiiiction  -at  his 
conduct  was  announced  to  him  by  the 
prophet  Jehu. 

After  this  he  engaged  himself  in  his  for- 
mer peaceful  and  honorable  undertakings, 
and  gave  particular  attention  to  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  in  his  dominions.  He 
established  a  supreme  tribunal  (of  appeal 
probably)  at  Jcnualem,  and  placed  judges 
m  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  coun'ry. 
This  great  improvoment  rereved  the  king 
from  Mie  fatigue  and  great  attcotion  which 
the  exercise  of  the  judoial  ftinetions  of 
royally  had  exacted  from  the 


while  it  secured  to  the  suitors  i 


i  prompt 


attention  than  they  could  by  any  other 
receive.  The  kjig  was  very  scnjibie 
the  importance  of  this  step ;  and,  in 
anxiety  that  it  should  work  well,  gavo  __ 
admirable  charge  to  the  judges;  the  force 
of  whicli  can  only  be  woil  appreciated  by 
those  who  pereeivo  that  the  counteracting 
evils  which  he  feared  were  pi'ecisely  thow 
by  wliieh  the  administi'ation  of  justice  in  the 
East  is  at  this  day  comnited  and  disgraced. 
"  Take  heed  what  ye  Jo  :  for  ye  judge  not 
for  man,  bat  for  Jehovah,  who  *vai 
you  in  the  judgment.  Wherefore  no 
the  fear  of  Jehovah  be  upon  you 
heed  and  act  uprightly ;  for  with  Jehovah 
our  God  there  is  no  injustice,  no  respect  of 
persons,  no  taking  of  bribes."  This  was 
addressed  to  the  judges  appointed  to  the 
cities.  In  the  address  to  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  tribunal  at  Jerusalem,  it  is  not 
supposed,  by  any  implioation,  that  they 
could  be  partial  or  corrupt ;  and  they  are 
only  reminded  of  the  duty  of  jud^ng 
according  lo  the  divine  law,  the  causes  that 
came  before  them.  This  tribunal  was  com- 
posed of  the  most  distinguished  men  among 
the  priests,  the  Levites,  and  the  family 
chiels.  In  matters  pertaining  to  religion, 
this  tribunal  was  presided  over  by  the  high- 
priest  Amariah,  but  in  civil  matters,  or  those 
m  which  the  crown  was  interested,  by  Zeba- 
diah,   "the  ruler,"  or  hereditary  chief,  of 


the  tribe  of  Judah  —  an  interesting  indica- 
tion that  the  forms  of  the  patriarchal  were 
not,  even  yet,  entirely  lost  in  those  of  the 
regal  government. 

About  the  same  time  the  king  made 
another  tour  through  his  dominions,  from 
Beersheba  in  the  south,  to  Mount  Ephi^im 
in  the  north,  seeking  to  bring  back  the  people 
more  entirely  ■'  to  Jehovah  the  God  of  their 
fathers."  In  the  northern  districts  wliicli 
had  been  recovered  or  taken  fi-om  Isroel,  the 
high  pUices  of  the  Ephraimites  were  not 
taken  away,  because  they  had  not  as  yet 
"  prepared  their  heai-ts  unto  tho  God  of  tlieir 
fathers,"  as  had  tl)o  Jndahites,  whose  high 
places  had  been  talten  away  at  the  beginning 
of  this  reign. 

The  unfortunate  expedition  with  Ahab 
against  Eamoth  Gilead  being  unsuccessful, 
tended  much  to  lower  Jehoshaphat  in  tie 
estiuiafion  of  the  neighboring  nations;  and 
(bus  the  alliance  wi:h  tlie  king  of  Israel 
bniught  its  own  punishment.  Tiie  Ammon- 
ites and  Moabites,  who  had  been  bi'ought 
a  stale  of  snljection  by  David,  now 
an  to  conceive  hopes  of  deliverance  fi^m 
yoke  under  which  they  hiy.  It  was  their 
policy,  however,  not  in  the  fiist  instance  to 
revolt  fnim  tho  kiugdoin  to  which  tliey  wete 
tmniodhitoly  subject  —  that  of  Israel,  but  fii'st 
to  tiy  their  strength  against  tho  lesser  king- 
dom of  Judah.  They  tlierefore  invaded  that 
country  fiom  the  south,  by  tlie  way  of 
Edoin,  supported  by  some  Aiabian  hordes, 
which  they  had  engaged  in  their  cause,  and 
who  indeed  aie  seldom  loath  to  engage  in 
any  cause  by  wliich  good  prospects  of  spoil 
are  oifeied.  The  exjedition  assumed  the 
character  of  an  Aiabian  invasion,  and,  as 
such,  was  so  expeditious  that  the  invaders 
had  rounded  the  southern  oxtitmity  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  came  (o  a  halt  in  the  iamous 
valley  of  Engedi,  before  Jehoshaphat  had 
the  least  intimation  of  their  design.  Taken 
thus  by  surprise,  he  was  much  alarmed  in  the 
first  instance ;  but  by  throwing  himself  un- 
reservedly upon  the  proteoljon  and  help  of 
the  divine  king,  he  insured  the  safety  of  his 
kingdom,  and  took  the  most  becoming  step 
which  it  was  possible  that  a  king  of  the 
chosen  nation  could  take.  He  proclaimed  a 
general  fast  throu^ut  Judah,  and  the 
gathered  together  fi-oni  all  tjuarters  to 
Jerusalem,  and  sl^iod  there  in  and  around 
the  temple,  to  cry  to  God  for  help.  And  he 
heard  them :  for  the  spirit  of  pi-ophocy  fell 
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npon  one  of  the  Levites,  named  Jahaaiel, 
and  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  he  directed  that 
they  should  march  to  meet  the  enemy,  whose 
•tation  he  indicated,  not  to  fight,  but  to  wit- 
ness theic  extirpation  and  to  seize  the  spoil. 
As  they  went  fortb  early  in  the  raornino; 
toward  the  mldernesa  of  Tekoah,  Jehoslia- 
phaC  exerted  himself  to  keep  up  the  cou- 
tideuce  of  the  peiiple  in  the  sufficiency  of 
the  divine  prolecljon;  and  as  they  proceeded, 
he  diiwted  that  the  Levitical  singers  should 
march  in  front,  and  "in  the  beauty  of  hoii- 
neaa  "  (or  in  the  same  habits,  and  after  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  temple-service), 
should  sing  the  praises  of  Grod,  saying, 
"  Praise  Jehovah !  for  he  is  good ;  for  his 
mercy  endureth  forerer."  Surely  never, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  was  there 
such  a  march  as  this  against  an  army  of 
hostile  invaders.  The  event  was  such  as  the 
prophet  had  foreshown.  It  seeins  that  the 
children  of  Lot  had  quarrelled  and  fought 
with  their  Arabian  allies;  and  when  they 
had  succeeded  in  destroying  them,  they 
turned  their  arms  against  each  other,  and 
fought  with  unestinguishable  fury  until  none 
remained  alive  on  tjie  battle-Seld.  So  that 
when  the  Hebrews  arrived  at  the  place  which 
the  prophet  had  indicated,  many  a  besting 
heart  among  them  was  relieved,  and  all  were 
inconceivably  astonished,  to  see  the  wilder 
ness  covered  with  the  bodies  of  the  slain  — 
Dot  one  had  escaped.  The  Judahitea  were 
three  days  in  collecting  an  immense  spoil  of 
preiioas  metala  and  stones,  and  valuable 
arms  and  raiinent ;  and  in  the  end  it  was 
found  that  more  was  collected  than  could  be 
taken  away.  On  the  fourth  day  they 
returned  home  to  Jerusalem,  before  entermg 
which  they  held  a  solemn  thanksgiwng  in 
the  valley  of  Shaveh,  or  the  King's  dale, 
hence  called  the  valley  of  Beraohah  (Uess- 
vng),  and  also  the  valley  nf  Jehoshaphat. 
After  this  they  entered  the  city  in  triumphal 
procession,  with  music  and  with  singing. 
The  neighboring  nations  nghtly  aicnbed  this 
signal  deUveranee  to  the  Gfod  of  the 
Hebrews;  and  were  for  some  time  inspired 
with  a  salutary  fear  of  molestmg  a  people  so 
highly  favored. 

The  next  undertaking  of  Jehosihnphat  was 
an  attempt  to  revive  the  ancient  traffic  of 
Solomon,  by  the  Red  Sea,  to  the  region 
of  gold.  For  this  purpose  he  built  a  navy 
at  his  port  of  Ezion-geber,  at  the  head  of  the 
Elanitic  Oulf.    But,  in  an  evil  day,  he  con- 


sented to  allow  Ahaziah,  the  king  of  Israel, 
ta  take  part  in  the  enterprise,  in  consequence 
of  which,  as  a  prophet  forewarned  him,  his 
ships  were  wrecked  soon  after  they  left  the 
port.  Another  expedition  was  propped  by 
the  king  of  Ismel :  but  Jehoshapiiat  declined, 
and  appears  to  have  relinquished  ail  further 
designs  of  this  nature.  Josephus  informs  us 
that  the  ships  which  had  been  built  were  too 
large  and  unwieldy ;  and  we  may  infer  that 
Jehoshaphat  discorei-ed  that  he  could  not 
accomplish  an  enterpriiie  of  this  nature  in  the 
want  of  such  skilful  shipwrights  and  able 
mariners  as  those  with  which  the  Hhcentcians 
bad  constructed  and  manned  the  ships  of 
Solomon. 

One  of  the  last  public  acts  of  Jehoshaphat's 
reign  was  that  of  taking  part  with  Jehorani, 
king  of  Israel,  in  an  expedition  against  the 
Moabitea,  who  had  revolted  after  the  death  of 
Ahab.  Jehoshaphat  was  probably  the  more 
induced  to  lend  his  assistance  by  the  consid- 
eration of  the  recent  invasion  of  his  own 
dominions  by  the  same  people.  The  cu^um- 
stances  and  result  of  this  expedition  have 
been  related  in  the  preceding  chapter.  The 
success  which  was  granted  tjj  it  is  entu^ly 
ascribed  to  the  divine  favor  toward  the  king 
of  Judah. 

Soon  after  this  Jehoshaphat  "  slept  with 
his  fiithera,''  after  he  had  lived  sixty  years, 
and  reigned  twenty-five. 

His  eldest  son,  Jehoram,  ascended  the 
throne  of  Judah  in  the  year  904  U.  C,  in  the 
ihii-ty-second  year  of  his  own  age,  and  in  the 
third  year  of  the  reign  of  his  namesake  and 
relative,  Jehoram,  the  son  of  Ahab,  in  Israel. 
This,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  piinco 
who  was  married  to  Athaliah,  the  daughter  of 
Ahab  and  Jezebel.  The  evil  efi'ects  of  this 
connection  began  now  very  manifestly  to  ap- 
pear, and  preponderated  overthe  good  esample 
which  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  had  offered. 
In  fact,  Athalia',  proved  her  descent  by 
rivalling  her  mnttier,  Jesebel,  in  idolatry,  in 
pride,  and  in  the  part  she  took  in  public 
aifairs  after  the  death  of  Jehoshaphat.  And, 
to  complete  the  resemblance,  she  appears  to 
have  rendered  her  husband,  as  the  mere 
instrument  of  her  will  and  purposes,  quit« 

efiectual  as  Jezebel  rendered  Ahab. 

It  was  undoubtedly  through  her  influence 
that  the  first  act  of  Jehoram's  reign  was  to 
destroy  his  ax  brothers,  whom  Jehoshaphat 
had  amply  provided  for,  and  stationed  (as 
governors,  probably)  in  as  many  fenced  cities 
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of  Judab.  With  them  perished  several  of 
tiie  first  persons  in  the  state,  who  had  cajoyed 
tht:  coiiUdence  of  the  Late  king,  and  had  been 
aelave  in  promoting  bis  laudable  designs. 
This  evidence  of  her  power  redoubled  the 
audacity  of  the  proud  queea ;  and  soon  after, 
idolatry,  which  bad  been  banislied  from 
Judah  dutiQg  the  two  preceding  ivigoa,  was 
restored,  by  public  authority,  to  hoaor  ;  and 
tho  sedulous  endeavors  made  jn  the  two 
former  reigns  to  reform  the  religion  and 
morals  of  the  people  gave  place  to  iJie  efforts 
of  new  men  to  corrupt  and  ruin  all.  Higli 
places,  similar  to  those  in  Israel,  again 
appeared  upon  the  bills  of  Judah ;  and  the 
people  were  seduced  and  urged  into  idolatry 
and  its  concomitant  abominations. 

For  these  things  heavy  calamities  were 
denounced  gainst  Jelioram,  early  in  his 
reign,  by  the  prophet  Elisha  *  in  a  letter  : 
and  thus  did  that  great  prophet  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  afihirs  of  Judah  also.  The 
evils  that  he  threatened  followed  soon. 

The  king  of  Bdom,  who  assisted  the  kings 
of  Judah  and  Israel  in  ihe  war  against  Moab, 
had,  according  to  Josephus,  been  sMn  by 
his  revoltied  subjects,  and  the  new  sovereign 
desired  to  signalize  liis  a^'ce^ion  and  to  pre- 
-date his  subjects,  by  freeing  them  from  the 


tribute  to  which  his  father  had  submitted. 
This  essay  was  not  at  first  successful ;  but 
although   once   defeated   by  Jehoram.  who 

•  The  Masoretfl  Mfst  here  reads  EHpih  (2 
Cliron.  xxi.  12)  instead  of  Elisha:  for  Elijah  had 
been  translated  in  the  ti.i^e  of  Jehoshaphat.     2 


still  had  bis  father's  army  under  his  command, 
the  Edomitcs  succeeded  in  throwing  the  yoke 
of  Judab  from  off  their  netks,  according  to 
the  prophecy  of  Isaac  to  the  founder  of  that 


nation. t  Emboldened  by  this,  the  Philis- 
tines also  rebelled,  and,  assisted  by  the  Arabs 
who  bordered  on  the  Cushitcs,  they  invaded 
Judah,  plundered  and  ravaged  the  whole 
country,  and  even  Jerusalem  and  the  royal 
palace.  They  led  away  into  slavery  all  the 
women  of  the  king's  harem,  except  Athaliah, 
who  was  spared  in  anger,  and  made  captive 
all  the  royal  princes,  except  Abaaiah,  other- 
wise called  Jehoahaz,  the  youngest  of  them 
all.  To  consummate  all,  the  king  himfelf  was 
smitten  with  an  incurable  disease  in  the 
bowels,  from  which  he  suffered  for  two  years 
the  most  horrible  torments,  and  at  last,  after 
a  reign  of  eight  years,  died  without  being 
regretted.  The  voice  of  the  people  denied 
to  his  remabs  the  honors  of  a  royal  burial, 
and  a  place  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  kings. 

Ahaziah,  his  youngest  son,  was  twenty- 
two  years  old  when  he  succeeded  his  lather. 
Ho  reigned  only  one  year ;  for  following  the 
evil  counsels  of  his  mother  and  the  house  of 
Ahab,  he  foolishly  joined  Jehoram  of  Israel 
in  the  war  against  Hazael  king  of  Syiia,  the 
result  of  which,  with  his  death,  inflicted  by 
Jehu,  has  been  recorded  in  the  preceding 
chapter. 

Not  Jehu  in  Israel  thirsted  more   afler 

t  To  Esan,  Isaac  said,  —  "Thou  shalt  serve 
thy  brother ;  and  it  shall  come  to  pass  when  thou 
shalt  have  the  dominion,  that  thou  Ehe.U  break  hit 
yoke  £rom  off  thj  nock."    Gen.  sxvii.  40. 
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t]m  blood  of  Atab's  house,  than  did  Atba- 
liah,  in  Judah,  for  tlie  blood  of  her  own  chil- 
dren. She  had  long  been  the  virtual  pos- 
sessor of  the  supreme  power  in  Judah ; 
bat  now  she  disdained  an  authority  so  preca- 
rious and  indirect,  and  would  reign  alone. 
As  even  the  most  wioked  persons  seldom 
shed  blood  from  absolute  wantonness  of 
cruelty,  it  may  be  considei-ed  that  her  spirit 
may  have  been  rendered  unusually  savage 
at  this  time  by  the  sanguinary  proceedings 
of  Jehu  in  Israel  against  the  house  to  which 
she  herself  belonged,  and  in  which  she  had 
lost,  at  one  fell  swoop,  a  mother,  a  brother, 
and  a  son,  with  many  other  of  her  near  rela- 
tives. It  must  also  have  appeared  to  her 
that  the  sort  of  authority  she  had  hitherto 
eseroised,  first  as  queen-consort  and  then 
as  i^aeen-m other,  was  now  in  very  great 
danger ;  as  it  might  be  expected  that  which- 
ever of  her  grandsons  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  he  would  prefer  the  counsels  and 
guidance  of  his  mother  to  her  own.  Here 
then  were  two  powerful  motives, —  dread  of 
losing  her  power,  and  jealousy  of  being 
superseded  by  another  wnraati, — bringing 
her  to  the  atrocious  resolution  of  destroying 
all  the  children  of  her  own  son  Ahaaah. 
She  little  considered  that  by  this  she  was 
iulfilling  a  part  of  the  mission  against  the 
house  of  Ahab  which  Jehu  himself  could 
not  execute  ;  fiir  through  herself  the  faint 
of  Ahab's  blood  had  been  given  to  the 
house  of  David.  Her  fell  purpose  was 
promptly  executed.  All  her  grandsons 
were  slain  in  one  day,  with  the  esoeption  of 
Joash,  an  infant,  who  was  stolen  away  by 
his  aunt  Jehoshebad.  the  wife  of  the  high- 
priest  Jehoiada  and  daughter  of  the  late 
king  Ahaziah,  and  hidden  with  his  nurse 
in  one  of  the  chambers  of  the  temple. 
Thus,  in  the  providence  of  God,  the  royal 
lino  of  the  house  of  David  was  preserved 
from  utter  eitinclion.  No  retreat  could 
have  been  more  secure  than  that  which 
was  chosen  for  the  infant  prince ;  for  not 
only  were  the  apartments  of  the  temple 
under  the  sole  direction  of  the  priests,  and 
to  the  innermost  of  which  no  others  bad 
access;  but  Athaliah  had  put  herself  out 
of  the  way  of  obtiuning  information  of 
the  fact  by  her  entire  neglect  of  the 
temple  and  the  institutions  connected  with 
it.  And  although  she  did  not,  indeed 
Bould  not,  actually  put  down  the  temple- 
worship,  her  prefbi«nee  and  favor  was  given 


to  the  temple  of  Baal,  and  bis  high-priest, 
Mattan,  was  upheld  by  her  as  of  eij^ual  rank 
and  importance  with  the  high-priest  of 
Jehovah. 

Now  although  the  Judahi^s  were  but 
too  prone  to  fall  into  idolatry,  the  good 
efTects  of  the  reforms  of  Asa  and  Jehosha- 

Ehat,  and  of  the  principles  which  the  latter 
id  been  so  careful  to  inculcate,  did  not  so 
toon  evaporate  as  to  dispose  the  people  gen- 
erally 1o  approve  or  concur  in  the  rapid  and 
deci^ve  measures  which  Athaliah  had  taken 
in  establishing  the  worship  of  Baal ;  and 
when  to  this  was  added  their  natural  abhor- 
rence of  the  barbarous  massacre  which 
rooted  her  throne  in  blood,  and  their  dislike, 
in  common  with  all  Orientals,  at  the  public 
rule  of  a  woman,  we  have  a  sufficient  expla- 
nation of  the  feet  that  the  public  feeling 
was  not  with  queen  Athaliah,  and  that, 
indeed,  her  rule  was  regarded  with  such  dis- 
gust as  disposed  the  people  to  hail  with  joy 
the  advent  of  their  hidden  king. 

Joash  remained  six  years  concealed  in 
the  secret  chambers  of  the  temple,  his 
existence  even,  much  more  his  presence 
there,  being  unknown  and  unsuspected  by 
Athaliah  and  others,  as  it  was  supposed  he 
had  perished  in  the  slaughter  of  his  father's 
sons.  In  the  seventh  year  the  high-priest 
Jehoiada  judged  that  the  fit  time  had  ar- 
rived for  the  disclosure.  He  therefore  made 
known  the  secret  to  some  of  the  chiefs  and 
military  commanders  on  whom  he  could 
depend,  and  received  from  them  the  promise 
to  concur  in  the  bold  act  of  proclaiming  and 
crowning  the  rightful  king.  Joash  was  now 
only  seven  years  of  age ,  but  good  reason 
was  seen  to  prefer  the  regency  of  such  a 
man  as  Jehoud  i  to  the  reign  of  such  a  wo- 
man as  Athaliah  The  peisoniwhom  Je- 
hoiada had  admitted  to  his  confidence  went 
about  the  country  gaming  over  the  paternal 
ohiefe,  and  mducmg  them  as  well  as  the 
Leviles  not  on  duty  to  repur  to  Jerusalem 
When  all  the  adherents  thus  icquiiclhil 
come  to  the  metropolis,  the  high  pnest  c  n 
certed  with  them  the  plan  of  operations. 
According  to  this  it  was  determined  that  the 

S artisans  of  the  young  prince  should  be 
ivided  intj3  three  bodies,  one  of  which 
was  to  guard  the  prince  in  the  temjile, 
the  second  to  keep  all  the  avenues,  and  the 
third  was  placed  at  the  gate  leading  to 
the  royal  palace.  The  people  wore  to  be 
admitted    as    usual    to    the    outer  courts. 
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Then  the  annories  of  the  temple  were 
opened,  and  the  spears,  bucklers,  and 
shields  of  King  David  were  distributed  fo 
these  parties,  aa  well  as  to  the  Lovites,  who 
were  to  form  an  impenetrable  bander  around 
the  king  difling  the  ceremony.  When  all 
was  disposed  in  this  order,  the  high-priest 
appeared,  leading  by  the  hand  the  last  scion 
of  the  royal  house  of  David.  He  placed 
him  by  the  pillar  where  the  kings  were 
usually  stationed,  and  having  anointed  him 
with  the  sacred  oil,  he  placed  the  crown 
ti[>on  his  head,  arrayed  him  in  royal  robes, 
and  gave  into  his  hands  the  book  of  the 
law,  on  which  the  usual  oaths  were  adminis- 
tered to  hira.  He  was  then  seated  on  a 
throne  which  had  been  provided,  in  doing 
which  ho  was  hailed  and  recognized  by  the 
acclamations  of  "  Long  live  the  king." 

By  this  lime  Athaliah  had  observed  some 
indications  of  an  extraordinary  movement  in 
the  temple  ;  and  whon  these  rejoicing  clamors 
broke  upon  her  ear,  she  hastened  thither,  and 
penetrated  even  to  tlie  court  of  the  priests, 
where  the  aght  met  her  view  of  the  enthroned 
boy,  crowned,  and  royally  arrayed,  while  the 
hereditary  chiefe,  the  military  commanders 
aiid  the  Levites,  stood  at  then:  geveral  stations 
as  in  attendance  on  their  king, — the  ktter, 
as  was  their  wont  in  the  temple,  blowing  then: 
trumpets,  and  playing  on  their  various  instru- 
ments of  music.  Mo  sooner  did  Atlmliah 
behold  this,  than  she  rent  her  clothes,  cry- 
ing, "Treason!  treason!"  Jehoiada fear- 
ing that  the  guards  would  kill  her  on  the 
spot,  and  thus  pollute  the  holy  place  with 
human  blood,  which  was  most  abhorrent  to 
Grod,  dureeted  them  (o  take  her  outside  the 
temple  courts,  and  there  she  was  put  to 
deadi.  The  king  was  then  conducted  with 
great  pomp  to  the  palace,  escorted  by  all  his 
guard,  and  there  took  possession  of  the  throne 
of  his  iathers. 

Jehoiada,  without  any  formal  appointment, 
appears  to  have  been  recogniaed,  with  one 
consent,  as  the  guardian  of  the  king  and 
regent  of  the  kingdom.  He  availed  himself 
of  the  iavorable  dispositions  whichnow  existed, 
to  induce  the  people  to  renew  their  ancient 
covenant  with  Jehovah.  This  precaution 
had  become  necessary  from  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  an  idolatrous  government.  Actu- 
ated by  the  impulse  thus  received  and  the 
enthusiasm  thus  excited,  and  led  by  the 
priests  and  Levites  of  Jehovah,  the  people 
proceeded  once  more  ta  extirpate  tjie  idola- 


tries of  Baal.  They  hastened  to  his  temple, 
where  they  slew  the  high-priest  Mattan 
before  the  altars,  and  then  pulled  the  whole 
fabric  to  the  ground.  And  not  only  at 
Jerusalem,  but  everywhere  throughout  the 
land,  (he  temples,  altars,  and  monuments  of 
Baal  were  uttei'ly  destroyed.  ' 

Jehoiada,  being  now  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
both  religious  and  civil,  applied  himself  with 
great  diUgence  in  bringing  into  an  orderly 
and  efficient  condition  the  administrations  of 
both  the  court  and  temple.  Those  who  had 
signalized  their  zeal  in  the  restoration  of  the 
king,  or  were  otherwise  distinguished  for 
their  abilities,  were  appointed  to  high  posts 
in  the  state,  while  the  services  of  the  temple 
were  brought  back  to  the  models  of  David 
and  Solomon.  The  gloiy  of  restoring  the 
fabric  of  the  temple  he  reserved  for  the  king, 
who  accordingly,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of 
hjs  reign,  thoroughly  repaired  that  famous 
structure,  after  it  bad  been  built  nearly  one 
hundred  and  sixty  years ;  and  made  numer- 
ous vessels  of  gold  and  silver  for  the  sacred 
services,  and  presented  burnt-offerings  con- 
tinually duiing  the  lifetime  of  Jehoiada,  who 
died  at  the  great  age  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  years.  He  was  honored  mth  a 
sepulchre  among  the  kings  of  the  family 
of  David,  "because  he  bad  done  good  in 
Israel." 

We  may  estimate  the  merits  of  Jehoiada's 
administration  from  the  evil  consequences 
that  followed  his  death.  It  then  appeared 
that  the  good  quaUlies  which  the  king  had 
seemed  to  manifest  were  the  efifects  rather  of 
the  right  counsels  under  which  he  had  acted, 
than  of  any  solid  principles  of  good.  As  we 
have  before  seen  stronger  and  older  men 
than  Joash  yielding  to  the  witcheries  of 
idolatry,  which  seem  so  strange  to  us,  we 
are  the  less  surprised  at  the  fall  of  this  king. 
It  now  appeared  what  deep  root  idolatry  had 
taken  in  the  land  during  the  years  of  its 
predominance  under  Jehoram,  Ahaaah,  and 
Athaliah  :  and  the  men  of  station  who  had 
imbibed  or  had  been  brought  up  in  its  prin- 
ciples, now  reared  themselves  on  high,^  as 
soon  as  the  repressive  power  of  God's  high- 
priest  was  withdrawn.  They  repaired  to  the 
royal  court,  and  by  their  attentions  and  flat- 
teries so  won  upon  the  king  that  he  was  at 
length  induced  to  give  first  his  tolerance, 
and  then  his  sanction,  to  the  rank  idolatries  by 
which  the  two  kingdoms  had  often  been 
brought  very  low.  Against  this,  Zechariab.tbo 
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BOD  of  &6  late  Ugb-piiest  and  a  near  rektion 
to  the  king,  raised  his  voice,  and  predicted  the 
national  calamities  which  would  too  surely 
follow  ;  on  which  the  people  rose  upon  him, 
and,  having  received  a  conseating  intimation 
from  the  king,  stoned  him  to  death 
very  court  of  the  temple.  Thus  did 
repay  the  deep  obligations,  for  his  ! 
throne,  which  he  owed  to  the  house  of 
Jehoiada.  "The  Lord  look  upon  it  and 
require  it !  "  *  was  the  prayer  of  the  dying 
martyr.  And  Hb  did  require  it.  That 
very  year,  Hazael  of  Syria,  who  was  then  in 
possession  of  6ibad,  advanced  against  Jera- 
Balem,  and,  although  his  ibroe  was  but  small, 
defeated  a  targe  army  which  opposed  him, 
and  entered  the  city,  from  which  he  returned 
with  abundant  plunder  to  his  own  country. 
The  chiefs  who  had  seduced  Joash  were 
slain  in  the  battle ;  and  the  king  himself, 
who  had  been  grievously  wounded,  was  soon 
after  murdered  by  his  own  servants,  and  the 
public  voice  refused  the  honors  of  a  royal 
burial  to   his  remains.     He   reigned   forty 

Joash  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his 
son  AMAaiiii.  then  twenty-five  years  of  age. 
The  fii'st  act  of  liis  reign  was  to  punish  the 
murderers  of  his  father  ;  but  it  is  mentioned 
that  be  respected  the  law  of  Moses  by  not 
including  their  children  iu  their  doom ;  and 
this  seems  to  show  that  a  contrary  practice 
had  previously  previuled. 

About  the  twelftiiyearof  his  reign,  Amaziah 
took  measures  for  reducing  to  their  foimer 
subjection  the  Elomites.  wao  had  revolted  in 
the  time  of  Jelioram.  Not  satisfied  with  the 
strength  he  eould  raise  in  tiis  own  kingdom, 
the  king  of  Judah  hired  a  hundred  thousand 
ausiliaries  out  of  Israel  for  a  hundred  talents 
of  silver.  But  these  were  tainted  with 
idolatry :  on  which  account  a  prophet  was 
commissioned  to  eshort  Araaziah  to  forego 
theur  asastanoe,  and  dismiss  them.  By  a 
memorable  aet  of  faith,  the  king  at  once  yield- 
ed to  this  hard  demand,  and  sent  home  the 
Israelites,  forwhosa  services  he  had  already 
p^d.  Ha  then  gained  a  decisive  victory  over 
the  EJomites  in  the  Salt  Valley,  at  the 
southern  estreraity  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Ten 
thousand  of  the  Edomites  fell ;  and  ten 
thousand  more    were  east  down   from    the 


I  cJiffe  of  their  native  mountains,  and  dashed 
in  pieces,  t 

This  victory  was  the  ruin  of  Amaziah, 
whose  conduct  had  been  hitherto  praise- 
worthy. The  idols  of  Edom,  which  he 
brought  home  among  the  spoil,  proved  a 
snare  to  him ;  and,  in  the  end,  he  fell  to 
the  worship  of  "the  gods  who  coiiid  not 
deliver  their  own  people : "  fur  whieli  he 
was,  without  efiect,  upbraided  by  a  pivi- 
phet,  and  threatened  with  destructions  from 

The  Israelilea  whom  the  king  of  Jurlah 
had  dismissed  from  his  army  were  filled 
with  resentment  at  the  indignity  cast  upon 
them,  and  probably  disappointed  in  their 
hope  of  a  share  in  the  spoils  of  Edom.  To 
testify  their  resentment,  and  to  obtain  com- 
pensation, they  smote  and  plundered  several 
of  the  towns  of  Judah,  on  their  homeward 
mareh,  and  destroyed  many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. It  was  probably  on  this  account  that 
Amaziah,  elated  by  his  victory  over  the 
Edomites,  determined  to  make  war  upon 
Israel.  It  is  singular  that,  instead  of  com- 
mencing, as  usual,  by  some  aggressive  move- 
ment or  overt  aet  of  warfare,  Amaziah  sent 
a  formal  challenge  to  the  king  of  Israel, 
inviting  a  pitched  battle,  in  the  phrase, 
■'  Come,  and  let  us  look  one  another  in  the 
tfice."  The  truly  Oriental  answer  of  Joash 
seemed  designed  to  dissuade  him  from  this 
undertaking,  but  was  conceived  in  terms 
not  well  calculated  to  accomplish  the  object : 
"  A  thistle  that  was  in  Lebanon,  sent  to 
the  cedM  of  Lebanon,  saying,  '  Give  thy 
daughter  to  my  son  to  wife  : '  and  a  wild 
beast  of  Lebanon  passed  by  and  trod  down 
the  thistle.  Thou  sayesfc,  '  Lo  !  I  have  smit- 
ten the  Edomites,'  and  thy  heart  is  lifted  up. 
Abide  now  at  home:  why  shouldst  thou 
meddle  to  thy  hurt,  so  that  thou  shouldst 
fall,  and  Judah  with  theo  1 " 

But  Amaziah  was  not  to  be  thus  deterred. 
The  two  kings  met  in  battle.  Amaziah  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  and  his  army 
routed  at  Beth-shemesh.  Joash  then  pursued 
his  triumphant  march  to  Jerusalem,  which 
he  plundered,  and  spared  not  to  lay  his  hands 
upon  the  saered  things  of  the  temple.  He 
also  broke  down  four  hundred  cubits  of  the 
city  wall.     He  however  restored  Amaziah  to 


*  May  not  one  of  the  essential  differences  of 
ths  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensaliona  be  illus- 
trated by  the  last  words  of  two  men  respectively 
«mineat  in  each,  and  dying  under  very  similu' 
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his  throne,  but  took  hostages  mth  him  on 
bis  return  to  Sauiaria. 

Tlie  life  of  Amaziab  ended  in  a  conspiracy, 
which  may  have  been  induced  by  tbo  disgrace 
which  be  had  brought  upon  the  nation.  This 
conspiracy  was  discovei-ed  by  him,  and  be 
hastened  to  tlie  fortified  («wa  of  Luchiah. 
But  he  was  pursued  and  slain  by  the  con- 
spirators, who  bi-ought  bucl^  his  body  "  upon 
horses  to  Jerusalem,"  whei'e  a  place  in  the 
sepulchres  of  his  fathers  was  not  denied 
hiia.  He  reigned  twenty-nine  years.  —  B. 
C.  809. 

Uixiah,  otherwise  called  Azariah,  was  only 
five  years  old  when  bis  father  was  slain.  Tbo 
Judahites  were  in  no  haste  to  tender  their 
allegiance  to  an  Infant.  They  wmted  until 
he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  he  was  then 
formally  called  to  the  throne.*  Much  favor- 
able influence  upon  the  cbaraot«i-  of  Uzziah 
is  attributed  to  the  early  insti'uction  and 
8ubsec[uent  influence  of  tbo  wise  and  holy 
Zechuriah.f  His  adhesion  t«  the  principles 
of  the  theooraoy  secured  him  prosperity  and 
honor.  He  paid  ec|ual  attention  to  the  arts 
of  peace  and  of  war ;  and  he  throve  in  all 
the  undertaking,  whether  of  war  or  peace,  to 
which  he  put  his  hand.  In  the  arts  which 
belong  to  both,  ho  encouraged  and  promoted 
various  i  m  pro vemonta;  and  it  may  be  pardoned 
in  an  Oriental  king,  if,  in  his  improvements 
and  undertakings,  his  own  interest  and  gloiy 
was  the  inciting  motive.  It  is  rai'e,  and  in 
fact,  difQcuIt,  for  an  Oriental  monarch  (con- 
sidering the  institutions  by  which  he  is  sui^ 
rounded,  and  the  ideas  which  press  upon 
him)  to  contemplate  the  intereals  of  his 
people  otherwise  than  as  a  contingent  effect 
of  undertakings  in  which  his  own  interests 
and  glory  are  the  primary  motives.  So 
Uzziah  performed  the  good  deed  of  building 
towers  and  digging  wells  in  the  desert ;  but 
the  reason  immediately  follows:  "For  he 
had  many  cattle  both  in  the  valleys  and  in 
the  plams,"  He  also  "loved  husbandry," 
and   planted   vineyards ;    and,  accordingly. 

*  "  This  naturally  accounts  tor  the  lenffth  of 
the  interrefinum.  (a  Kings  xv.  1.2;  a  Chron. 
xxvi.  1.)  Amazinh  wns^lain  fifteen  years  i^nrrenc 
after  the  deatliofjehnabh,  king  of  Israel  (2  Kings 
XXV.  IT),  or  fourteen  rears  complete  from  the 
accession  of  Jeroboam  II.,  hia  son:  and  Azariah, 
or  Uzziah,  did  not  begin  to  reign  till  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  Jerolioaiii  (accordiag  to  the  fore^ing 
correction,  instead  of  the  twenty-seventh  year,  2 
Kings  XV.  1 ),  which  gives  the  length  of  tlie  iut«t- 
regnum  eleven  years  complete."  —  Hala. 


"Aehad  ground -tillers  and  vine -dressers  $  in 
the  tnountaina  and  in  Cavmel."  These  were 
laudable  things  ;  fur  the  people  could  not  but 
be  benefited  by  them,  even  though  their 
benetit  were  less  the  ininjediate  intention 
thau  the  indirect  effect. 

The  same  may  even  less  doubtfiillj  be 
said  of  this  king's  milituiy  organizations  and 
improvements.  New  fortifications  were  built 
and  the  old  repaired.  At  Jemsalem  not 
only  were  the  injuries  which  the  walls  had 
sustained  repaired,  but  the  gates  and  angles 
wore  strengtliened  with  tjiweis  ;  and  on  these 
were  mounted  endues  invented  by  skilful 
men,  and  made  under  the  king's  encourage- 
ment and  direclioD,  for  the  purpose  of 
discharging  arrows  and  givat  stones.  It  may 
be  doubtml  whethei'  these  engines  were 
invented  by  Hebrew  engineers,  or  successfully 
copied  by  them  from  foreigners.  We  have 
certainly  no  opinion  that  flie  Hebrews  liad 
much  genius  for  mechanical  invention  ;  but 
we  are  bound  to  say  the  antiquities  of  Egypt, 
in  the  numerous  warlike  scenes  which  iliey 
represent,  do  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  contain 
any  examples  of  projectile  engines ;  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  in  the  art  of  nar 
many  ingenious  devices  originate  with  nations 
not  otherwise  dUtinguibhed  for  tbtu  inventi\e 


Uzdah  provided  ample  stores  of  weapons 
and  armor  —  spears,  shields,  hehiietb  bieast- 
plates,  hows,  and  stone-slings  —  tor  the 
numerous  body  whicli  he  had  enivlled  as 
ready  to  be  caUed  into  action,  and  which 
consisted  of  not  less  than  307,500  men 
under  2,600  paternal  chie&.  This  formed  a 
sort  of  militia,  divided  into  hands,  liable  to 
be  called  into  actual  service  by  iDtation, 
according  to  the  number  required. 

With  this  force,  and  under  these  anange- 
ment«,  Uzziah  was  enabled  to  establish  and 
extend  his  power.  He  recovei'cd  possession 
of  tlie  port  of  Elath  on  the  Red  Sea ;  he  got 
possession  nf  the  principal  Philbtine  town*, 
Gath.    Jabneh,    and    Ashdod.     The   Aiah 


t  So  one  will,  of  eonrso,  confound  this  per^ion 
with  the  prophet  of  thu  same  name,  who  lived 
long  aft«r.  It  is  not,  in  fact,  knoam  who  ho  was. 
Some  ponjectnre  that  he  was  the  son  of  the 
Zechariah  who  was  slain  in  the  time  of  Joash. 
But  wo  know  of  no  oilier  foundation  for  this  bnt 
the  name.  The  distiinee  of  time,  does  not  fiivof 
the  conjectnre  whicli  idenlalies  him  with  the  Zech- 
ariah or  Isaii^h  viii.  2. 

t  See  page  392. 
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hordes  on  the  border*  were  subdued  ;  and  the 
Ammonites  weie  reduced  to  tribute. 

Elated  by  all  tliw  prosperity,  the  king  of 
Judah  saw  not  whj  bi    '      "  '  >    >  ^ 


from  a  distinction    whii-b   other    monarchs 
enjoyed,  and  which    bU  neighbor  of  Israel 

*  To  ihia  prodigy  Josephus  aiWs  an  enrth- 
quake,  which,  ho  a«rs,  shool:  the  earth  with  auch 
violence  that  the  roof  of  the  temple  was  rent; 
»ud  one  half  of  a  mouniaiii  on  the  west  of  Jeru- 


probably  exercised — that  of  ofBeiating  on 
partictdar  ocoasions  at  the  incense-altar,  as 
bigh-prieat.  He  made  the  attempt.  He 
went  into  the  holy  place,  which  none  but  the 
priestsmight  lawfully  enter,  to  offer  incense  on 
the  altar  there;  butwas  follow&l  by  t!io  high- 
priest,  Azariah,  and  by  eigh'y  other  priests, 
who  opposed  his  design,  and  warned  hiui  of 
his  trespass.  The  king,  made  wrathful  by 
this  opposition,  seized  the  censer  to  offer 
inccDse ;  but  in  that  moment  he  was  smitten 
with  leprosy,  the  marks  of  which  appeared 
visibly  on  his  forehead.  On  perceiving  this, 
the  priests  thrust  hiia  forth  as  a  pollution ; 
nay,  confounded  and  conseience-sinittcn,  he 
hastened  to  leave  the  place.*  From  that 
day  he  was  obliged  to  live  apart  as  a  leper, 
and  hia  son  Jotham  administered  the  afiiiirs 
of  the  government  in  his  father's  name.  Tlie 
year  in  which  this  happened  ia  not  well 
detennined ;  but  the  whole  duration  of  hia 
reign  was  fifty-two  years.  Thisisthelnngeat 
reign  of  any  king  of  Judah,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  Manasseh.  Isaiah  ruoeived  his 
iippointraent  to  the  prophetic  office  in  the 
year  that  King  Uzaah  dl'jd  (B  0.  757)  ; 
<ind  Anros,  Hoshea,  and  probabiy  Joel,  began 
to  prophesy  in  his  reign. 

The  death  of  Uzi.a.]i  left  [he  king{loTi 
under  the  same  aetual  ruler,  but  exchanged 

s  regency  for  the  soveve-gnty.  Jotham 
na  twenty-five  years  old  wlion  he  began  to 
:ign.  He  was  a.  o;ood  and  prosperous  prince, 
id  dm'ing  the  sixteen  yeare  of  hia  separate 
reign  continued  the  iraprovenienta  and  plans 
of  hia  fiither.  He  hoik  aeveral  fortreasea, 
and  confii-med  the  siibjeet'on  of  the  Ammon- 
ites to  h'B  sceptic.  It  was  in  th's  reignt  that 
iity  of  Rome  was  founded,  w'th  the  dea- 
tiniea  of  which  the  Hebrews  were  in  the  end 

be  so  intimately  connected.     Jotham  died 

the  year  B.  C.  741. 

Ahaa  succeeded  Jotham  when  he  was 
twenty  years  of  age.  He  proved  the  mo'-t 
cormpt  monarch  that  the  hout^  of  Dnvid  bi^d 
as  yet  produced.  He  respected  ne'ther  J'> 
hovah.  the  law,  nor  the  prophets  ;  he  broke 
through  all  the  salutary  iwtrants  which  law 
and  usage  impoaed  upon  the  Hebrew  k'nm?, 
and  regarded  noth'n^  but  his  own  depraved 
nclinations.  He  introduced  the  Syrian  idol- 
atry into  Jerusalem,  erected   altare  to  the 

ialemftU,  or  rather  slipppii,  into  the  valley  below, 
;o»ering  the  roynl  jtardons. 

t  B.C.  74S,  or  neennliriff  in  others,  750  or  752, 
all  which  dales  fell  in  this  rei^-n. 
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&ynaii  gxl^  alteiecl  the  leniple  in 
many  re'^peots  aocording  to  the  Syit 
an  model  and  finally  (unsed  it  to  b" 
entirely  sliut  up  For  the«e  thing;? 
advemtiesandpuni  hmentaeamesocn 
upon  Imn 

Ptkih  king  of  I'miel  and  Eezin 
kingofSvin  hill  t  lined  an  allunco 
against  Judih  in  the  list  jear  it  y 
Jothain  which  hegan  to  tike  etti,L,t  as 
SOI  n  as  Ahnz  h-ul  evinced  the  un 
worthineia  of  his  character  The 
obis'  t  of  this  alliance  appears  to  hi^  e 
been  no  le<(a  than  to  dethrone  the 
house  of  Djvid  and  to  make 
son  of  Taheal  king  in  the  i-oom  of 
Ah     * 

In  th  wai  Ehth  wis  taken  ti  >m 
Jul  h  ly  the  kmi;  if  byni  whj  ib- 
t  1  t  to  the  E  lo  Tiites  He  aiso 
1  ftated  Aha?  in  battle  ind  oaniod 
aw  T  1  numbLr'.  of  his  subjectB  aa 
capt         to   DauiaoLua       Pekah   on 

•  I  5    6      or  tills     sc 

T  beal  thing   is    known     Hirt 

much  has  been  eonjBLt  ired      Sump 
it  lo  be  Pekah  himself  bit  th( 
tation  on  which  it  is  fo  mded  ti,  „„,  , 
sound,  altliongh  the  thing  itself  might 
be  unlikely. 
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his  part  was  equally  successful.  He  slew  in 
one  day  120,000  racaof  Judali,  and  carried 
away  captives  not  fewer  than  200,000  women 
and  children,  together  with  much  spoil,  to 
Samaria.  But  on  his  arrival  there  he  waa 
met  by  the  pophet  Obed,  and  by  some  of 
the  chiefs  of  Ephraim.  The  former  awakened 
the  king's  apprebenmons  for  the  consequences 
of  the  divme  anger  on  account  of  the  evil 
already  committed  against  the  house  of  Ju- 
dah,  and  exhorted  h'ra  not  to  add  to  this  evU 
and  to  their  danger,  by  reducing  the  women 
and  children  of  tliat  kindred  sUte  to  bond- 
age.    The  prophet  was  ^gorously  seconded 


by  the  chiefs,  who  positively  declared  to  thi. 
troops,  ' '  Ye  shall  not  bring  in  hither  these 
captives  to  increase  our  guilt  before  Jehovah. 
Intend  ye  to  add  to  onr  sin  and  to  our  tres- 
pass ?  for  our  trespass  is  great,  and  fierce  is 
the  wrath  of  Jehovah  against  Israel."  On 
hearing  this  the  warriors  abandoned  their 
captives,  and  left  them  in  the  hands  of  tl» 
chiefs,  who,  with  the  concurrence  and  help 
of  the  people,  "  look  the  captives,  and  from 
the  spoil  clothed  all  that  were  naked  among 
them,  and  arrayed  and  shod  them,  and  gave 
them  to  cat  and  drink,  and  anointed  them, 
and  carried  all  the  feeble  of  them  upon  asses, 


and  brought  tliem  to  Jericho,  the  city  of 
palm-ti-ees,  to  tJieir  brethren."  This  beauti- 
ful incident  comes  over  onr  sense  as  might 
some  strain  of  soft  Mid  happy  music  amid 
the  bray  of  trumpetB  and  the  alarms  of  war. 
It  also  proves  that,  even  in  the  worst  of 
times,  a  righteous  few  wore  found,  even  in 
Israel,  who  honored  the  God  of  their  feithers 
and  stood  in  dread  of  his  judgments. 

The  narrative  in  Isaiah  records  an  unsuc- 
cessfiil  attempt  of  the  confederates  against 
Jerusalem,  the  proper  place  of  which  m  the 
hisltiry  is  not  easily  foimd,  hut  which  may 
appear  to  have  been  posterior  to  the  oecui> 
runcea  which  have  been  related.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Edomites  and  Philistines 
invaded  the  south  of  Judah,  and  took  pos- 
session of.  several  cities  of  the  low  country, 
with  their  villages,  and  occupied  them.  Thus 
harassed  on  every  hand,  the  besotted  king 
rejected  a  token  of  delivei-ance  which  Isaiah 
was  commissioned  tfl  offer  him  from  God, 
under  the  pretext  that  he  "  would  not  tempt 
Jehovah,"  but  in  reality,  because  he  had 
already  chosen  another  alternative.      TMb 


was  to  induce  Tiglath-Pileser,  the  king  of 
Assyria,  to  make  a  diversion  in  his  favor  by 
invading  the  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Israel. 

Pul,  the  father  of  this  king,  was  the  first 
Assyrian  monaa-ch  who  took  part  in  the  affairs 
of  the  West,  By  invading  Israel,  he  had 
made  known  the  power  of  that  monarchy  to 
Syria  and  Palestine.  Tiglath-Pileser,  for  hia 
own  objects,  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  suit  of 
Ahaz,  who  professed  himself  his  vassal,  and 
sent  him  a  subsidy  of  all  the  sacred  and  royal 
treasures.  He  marched  an  army  westward, 
defeated  and  slew  Rezin  die  king  of  Syria, 
look  Damascus,  and  sent  the  inhabitants  away 
into  Assyria — thus  puttuig  an  end  to  that 
monarchy  of  Dauiaseene-Syria,  which  has  so 
often  come  under  Our  notice.  At  the  aawB 
time  he  carried  away  the  tribes  beyond  Jor- 
dan— Eeuben,  Gad,  and  half  Manasseh  — 
captives  to  Media,  where  they  were  planted 
in  Halah,  Habor,  and  on  the  River  Gozan  ; 
and  to  them  he  added  the  other  half  of  the 
tribe  of  Manasseh  which  was  seated  in  Galilee. 

Syria,  with  the  countries  of  Gilead  and 
Baehan,  were  thus  annexed  to  the  dominions 
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of  the  Assyrian  king,  who  remained  Bome 
time  at  Damascus,  settling  his  conquests. 
Ahaz  had  small  cause  to  rejoice  in  this  altera- 
tion, for  although  he  was  delivered  from  his 
immediate  fears,  the  formidable  Assyrian  had 
now  become  his  near  neighbor,  and  was  not 
litely  to  treat  him  with  much  consideration  ; 
and  in  fact  the  result  was  that  "he  distressed 
Ahaz,  and  strengthened  him  not."  The 
king  of  Judah,  however,  found  it  prudent  to 


visit  Tiglath-Pileser  at  Damascus,  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  victories,  and  to  tcmler 
his  homage.  This  visit  only  taught  him  ntw 
fashions  of  idolatry  and  sin ;  which  on  liis 
return  home  he  continued  to  practise  appar- 
ently until  his  death,  which  took  place  m 
B.  C,  725,  after  a  disgraceful  reign  of  sixteen 
years.  He  was  allowed  a  grave  in  Jerusalem  ; 
but  no  place  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  kingi" 
was  granted  to  him. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 


ISRAEL  PROM  B.  C.   895   TO   B.  C.    719.- 


-  HEZEKIAH.  - 


-JERUSALEM  BURNT. 


Jehu,  having  executed  his  avenging  mis- 
sion upon  the  house  of  Abab,  and  overtluowo 
the  idolatries  of  Baal,  asceodcd  the  throne 
of  Isi'sel  in  the  year  B.  C.  895. 

There  was  a  point  beyond  which  Jehu 
was  not  prepared  to  go  in  hia  boasted  zeal 
for  Jehovah.  He  was  ready  to  punish  and 
discountenance  all  foreign  woi'ship ;  but  it 
was  no  part  of  bis  policy  to  heal  tho  schism 
between  Judah  and  Israel,  by  abolishing 
the  separate  and  highly  irre;jular  establisli- 
ment,  for  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  before 
the  symbolic  golden  calves,  which  Jeroboam 
had  established,  and  which  all  his  successors 
had  maintained.  The  vital  root  therefore 
remiuned  in  the  ground,  although  the 
branches  had  been  lopped  oif.  It  also  ap- 
peared, ere  long,  that  the  foreiga  idolatries 
of  Ahab  and  Jezebel  had  acquired  tee  much 
prevalence  to  be  entirely  extirpated  by  any 
coercive  reformation.  As  soon  as  the  heat 
of  that  reformation  had  cooled,  such  idola- 
tries again  gradually  stole  into  use,  although 
no  longer  with  the  sanction  or  favor  of  the 
government. 

For  these  things  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
was  ID  the  latter  days  of  Jelm  allowed  to  be 
slioin  of  the  provinces  beyond  Jordan. 
That  fair  country  was  ravaged,  and  its  fort- 
resses seized  by  Hazael,  king  of  Syria,  who, 
without  any  recorded  opposition  from  the 
king  of  Israel,  appears  to  have  annexed  it 
to  his  own  dominions. 

Jehu  died  in  B.  C.  867,  after  a  reign  of 
twenty-eight  years. 


f  his  father, 
own  coni-se. 
ras  therefore 
itted 


He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jehoabaz, 
who  reigned  seventeen  ingk 
He  followed  the  latter  eoui¥e  i 
and  the  people  followed  their 
The  same  kind  of  punishment 
continued.  The  Sjiiansweres 
to  prevail  over  Israel,  until,  at  length,  Je- 
hoabaz had  only  left,  of  all  bis  foi'ces,  ten 
chariots,  &&.y  horsemen,  and  ten  thousand 
infantry.;  for  "  the  king  of  Svria  had  de- 
stroyed the  rest,  and  trampled  on  them  like 
dust."  By  these  calamities  the  king  was  at 
last  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  position  and 
his  danger :  he  made  supplication  to  Jeho- 
vah with  tears ;  and  tlierefore  his  latter 
days  were  favored  with  peace  He  died  in 
85J  B.  C. 

Joash,  his  son,  began  to  reign  in  the 
thirty-seventh  year  of  his  namesake,  Joash 
kinff  of  Judah.     Joscphus  ^ves  this  king  a 

food  character,  which  the  sacred  historinit 
oes  not  confirm.  From  looking  at  the  few 
incidents  of  his  life  which  it  has  been  deemed 
wortii  while  to  preserve,  we  may  reconcile 
these  statements  by  discovering  that  he  was 
in  his  private  character  a  well-d imposed, 
although  weak  man  ;  while  as  a  king  he 
made  no  efforts  to  discourage  idolatry  or 
heal  the  schism  which  the  establishment  of 
the  jjolden  calves  had  produced.  In  his  days 
Blisiia  the  prophet  fell  sick  of  that  illness  of 
which  he  died.  When  the  king  heard  of 
his  danger,  he  went  to  visit  his  dying  bed, 
and  wept  over  him,  crying,  "  0  my  father  I 
my  father  !  — the  chariot  of  Israel,  and  the 
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ireof !  "  Aa  the  idoktrous 
generation  was  now  becoming  extinct,  anU 
Sie  good  dispositions  of  Joash  himself  were 
recognized,  the  dying  propltet  was  enabled 
to  assure  him,  by  a  signiJicaut  symbol,  of 
three  victories  over  the  Syrians,  Accord- 
ingly, Joash  was  enabled  to  keep  them  in 
cheolc,  aad  in  the  end  to  gain  the  asoendeney 
over  them,  so  as  to  recover  from  Ben-hadad 
the  possessions  of  which  his  own  father  had 
been  deprived  by  the  father  of  tiat  Syrian 
king. 

Joash  reigned  seventeen  years. 

In  the  year  834  B.  C,  Jeroboam  11.  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  whom  be  appears  to  have 
much  resembled  in  character  and  proceedings. 
He  began  badly;  and  Josephus  says  tiat  he 
engaged  in  various  absurd  foreign  under- 
takings which  proved  very  injurious  to  the 
Hation.  He  was  probably  improved  by  ripen- 
ing years ;  for  the  prophet  Jonah  *  was  com- 
missioned to  promise  him  the  complete  re- 
covery of  the  former  dom'uions  of  the  state. 
A  great  victory  over  the  Syrians  accordingly 
restored  to  him  all  the  ancient  divisions  uf 
Israel,  from  Hamath  to  the  borders  of  the 
Bead  Sea.  His  signal  success  over  Amaziah 
the  king  of  Judah  has  been  recorded  in  the 
preceding  chapter.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
reign  of  Jeroboam  II.  may  be  regarded  as  a 
brilliant  one,  considering  the  evil  days  on 
which  the  histoiy  has  now  fallen.  In  fact, 
it  would  not  he  easy  to  point  to  any  king  of 
the  separate  kingdom  of  Israel  whose  reign 
was  more  prosperous. 


*  The  personal  liistoiy  of  Jonah  is  brief,  and 
well-known;  buc  is  of  such  an  exceplional  and 
extraordinary  character  as  Co  liars  iieen  set  down 
by  many  Oerman  critics  to  lictiiin,  either  in  wIloIo 
or  in  part.  The  suj>puscd  improbabiiities  are 
accounted  fbr  hy  them  in  a  variety  of  ways ;  e.  g. 
as  merely  fiibulous  or  fanciflil  ornaments  to  a 
true  biawry_,  or  all^rical,  or  parabolical  and 
moral,  bnth  in  their  origin  and  design.  We  fcel 
ourselves  precluded  from  any  doubt  of  the  reality 
of  the  transactions  recorded  in  this  liook,  by  the 
simplicitv  of  tlie  language  itself;  hy  the  accord- 
ance with  other  authorities  of  the  historical  and 
geographical  ntiticeH;  above  all,  by  the  explicit 
words  and  teaching  of  our  blessed  l.ord  himself 
(Matt,  xii,  39,  *l,  xvi.  4;  Luke  xi.  29J.  We 
shall  derive  additional  arguments  fbr  the  same 
conclusion  from  the  history  and  meaning  of  the 
prophet's  mission.  Having  alreadv,  as  it  seems, 
prophesied  to  Israel,  lie  was  sent  to  Nineveh. 
The  time  was  one  of  political  revival  in  Israel; 
bat  ere  long  the  Assyrians  were  to  he  employed 
by  Giud  as  a  scourge  upon  thera.  The  prophet 
shrank  from  a  cotninission  which  he  R^lt  sure 
would  result  (iv.  2]  in  the  sparing  of  a  hostile 


The  prophet  Jonah,  named  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  is  the  same  whose  reluctant 
mlssiontoNineveh,  the  capital  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  is  related  in  the  book  which  boai's  his 
name.  "  The  king  of  Nineveh,"  whose 
humiliation  with  tliat  of  his  people  averted 
the  doom  impending  over  "that  esceeding 
great  city,"  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
predecessor  of  Pul,  whom  the  histoiy  will 
speedily  brmg  before  us.  Jonali's  I'emark- 
able  mission  appears  to  have  taken  place 
aljout  the  year  800  B.  C,  at  the  latter  end 
of  the  reign  of  Jeroboam,  who  died  in  793 
B.  C,  after  a  reign  of  foitj-one  years. 

There  was  a  delay  in  ealhng  his  son 
Zeehariah  to  the  throne.  Jeroboam  II.  began 
to  reign  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Amaziah  king 
of  Judah,  and  re'gned  forty-one  years  (2 
Kings  siv.  43)  ;  ho  died,  therefore,  in  the 
astflienth  year  of  Uzziah  king  of  Judah  ;  but 
his  son  Zeehariah  did  not  succeed  him  until 
the  thirty-eighth  of  Uzziah  (2  Kings  xv.  8). 
which  produces  an  inteixegnum  of  not  less 
than  twenty-two  years.  Buiing  this  period 
great  internal  commotions  prevailed,  which 
more  tlian  compensated  the  absence  of  foreign 
war.  Kings  were  suddenly  mised  to  the 
throne,  and  as  suddenly  removed,  agreeably 
to  the  representation  which  the  prophet 
Hoshea  gives  of  the  state  of  the  kingdom. 
The  same  representation  also  proves  that  at 
this  period  very  gross  corruptions  of  religion 
and  of  moraJs  prevailed.  Even  the  ultimate 
call  of  Zeehanah  to  the  throne  had  scarcely 
any  effect  in  alhi;^ng  these  distmbances,  and 


■ity.  He  altomptcd  therefore  to  escape  to  Tiir- 
ihish,  ,The  providence  of  God,  however,  watched 
iver  him,  first  in  a  storm,  end  then  in  his  being 
awalloived  by  a  Iwrpe  fish  for  the  space  of  three 
days  and  three  nights.  After  his  deliverance, 
Jonah  executed  his  commission ;  and  the  king, 
"  believing  him  to  be  a  minister  fi-om  the  supremo 
deity  of  the  nation,"  and  having  heard  of  his 
miraculous  delivcmnce,  ordered  a  general  fast, 
and  averted  the  threatened  judgment.  But  the 
prophet,  not  from  personal  hut  national  feelings, 
(trndged  the  mercy  shown  to  a  heathen  nation. 
He  was  therefore  taught,  by  the  signifii-ant  lesson 
of  the  "  gourd,"  whose  growth  and  decay  broaphl 
the  trnth  at  once  home  to  him,  that  he'  was  sene 
to  lestift'  by  deed,  ns  other  prophets  wonld  afler- 
wnrds  by  word,  the  capacity  of  (Jentiles  for  sal- 
Tfliion,  and  the  design  of  God  to  make  them 
partakers  of  it.  This  was  "  the  sign  of  the 
prophet  Jonas"  (Luke  xi.  29,  .TO).  But  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  itself  was  also  shadowed  forth 
in  the  history  of  the  prophet.  The  mission  of 
Jonah  was  highly  symbolical.  The  facts  con- 
tiuned  a  concealed  urophccj.  —  Smith's  Bib.  Die- 
tm„a,-y.  "^    "^      '  ,    A.B. 
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he  was  bimself  aliuii  hy  Stallum  in  the  sisth 
month  of  hia  reign.  He  was  fie  last  king 
of  the  house  of  Jehu ;  and  thus  was  fuhilled 
the  prediction  that  the  family  of  Jehu  should 
only  retain  the  throne  to  the  fourth  genera- 
tion. 

Sballum,  whose  doed  in  slajing  Zechariah 
was  performed  with  the  sanctioii  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  people,  ascended  the  vacant 
thitine  in  the  year  771  B.  C.  But  on  re- 
ceiving intelligence  of  this  event,  Menahem, 
the  general  of  the  army,  marched  against  the 
new  Iring,  and  having  defeated  and  slain  him 
in  battle,  after  a  reign  of  but  thirty  da 
mounted  the  throne  himself :  and  through 
influence  with  the  army,  he  was  enabled  not 
only  to  retain  his  post,  but  to  subdue  the  di&- 
toi'banees  by  whicQ  the  country  had  of  late 
years  been  distracted.  In  doin^  this  he  pn 
ceeded  with  a  degi'ce  of  barbarity  wliicli 
would  have  been  seaiijely  esoueable  in  ever 
a  foreign  conqueror  (Joseph.  Anfiq.  is.  11. 
sect.  1). 

It  was  in  the  time  of  Menahem  that  the 
Assyrians  under  Pul  made  their  first  a 
pearance  in  Syria.     Their  formidable  fbn 

Srecluded  even  the  show  of  opposition  from 
le  kmg  of  Israel,  who  deemed  it  the  ^riser' 
course  to  purchase  peace  fi«m  the  Assyrian 
king  at  the  price  M  a  thousand  talents  of 
silver.*  This  sum  he  raised  by  the 
popular  measure  of  a  poll  tax  of  fifty  shekels 
each  upon  sixty  thousand  of  his  weaUhiest 
subjects.  This  is  tlie  firrt  instance  m  either 
kingdom  of  money  raised  by  tasafion  for 
publle  object.  In  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
such  exigencies  were  met  from  the  treasury 
of  the  tetaple,  or  of  the  crown  ;  and  probably 
there  were,  in  ordinary  times,  analogous 
resources  in  Israel,  but  which  we  may  readily 
conclude  to  have  been  exhausted  in  the 
recent  troubles  and  coniusions  in  that  king- 
dom. Professor  Jahn  considers  that  the 
government  of  Israel  had  hv  this  time  be- 
come wholly  military,  in  which  conclusion  we 
are  disposed  to  acquiesce,  although  from  other 
intimations  than  those  to  which  he  adverts. 

After  a  reign  of  ten  years,  Menahem  died 
in  760  B.  C,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 


*  Almost  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  by  the  pTEsent  value  of  this  qaantity  of 

■f  "  Peknh,  kiiiff  of  Israel,  bepnn  to  reign  in  the 
fiftv  second  yenr  of  UiiiBh  {a  Kinirs  xv.  2" ;  2 
Ch'ron.  xxvi.  3) ;  ani!  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his 
reign  was  «lain  by  Hoshea  (sv.  30)  in  the  third 


Pekahiah,  who,  after  a  short  and  undistin- 
CTished  reign  of  two  years,  was  slain  by 
Pckah,  the  commander  of  the  forces,  who 
placed  himself  on  the  throne. 

The  alliance  of  Pekah  with  Bezin  the 
king  of  Syi-ia,  against  the  house  of  David, 
has  been  recorded  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
as  well  as  the  consequences  which  resulted 
from  the  resort  of  Ahaz  king  of  Judah  to 
the  protection  of  Tiglath-pileser,  the  new 
king  of  Assyria,  who  overran  Gilead  and 
Galilee,  and  removed  the  inhabitants  to 
Assyria  and  Media.  After  a  reign  of 
twenty  years,  Pekah  received  fiuin  Hoshea 
the  same  doom  which  be  had  himself  inflicted 
upon  bis  predecessor.  This  was  in  7S8 
B.  C,  being  in  the  tliird  year  of  the  reign 
of  Ahaz  in  Judah. 

It  appears  that  although  Hoshea  is  counted 
as  the  next  king,  he  was  not  immediately 
able  to  establish  himself  on  the  throne,  but 
that  an  inteiTegnnm,  or  period  of  anarchy, 
of  ten  yeai's'  doiation,  followed  the  murder 
of  Pekah. t  Thus,  although  the  kingdom  of 
Ipiael  was  now  enclosed  within  very  narrow 
boundaries,  and  surrounded  on  the  north  and 
east  by  the  powerful  Assyiians,  it  could  not 
remain  quiet,  but  was  continually  exhausting 
its  strength  in  domestic  conspiracies  and 
broils. 

From  this  straggle  the  regicide  Hoshea 
emerged  as  king.  He  proved  a  better  ruler 
than  most  of  his  picdoi'essors.  He  allowed 
the  king  of  Judah  tHeiekiah)  to  send  mes- 
sengers through  the  country  inviting  the 
people  to  a  great  passover  which  he  inleuded 
to  celebrate  at  Jerusalem,  nor  did  he  throw 
any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  persons  dis- 
posed to  accept  the  invitation.  He  had  a 
spirit  which  might  have  enabled  him  to  ad- 
vance the  power  and  interests  of  the  country 
under  ordinary  circumstances;  but  now, 
doomed  of  God,  the  kingdom  was  too  much 
weakened  to  make  the  least  effoii  against  the 
Assyrian  power.  When  therefore  Shalnia- 
neser,  the  new  Assyiian  king,  invaded  the 
country,  he  bowed  his  neck  to  receive  the 
yoke  of  a  tributary.     This  yoke,  however, 

found  so  galling  that  ere  long  he  took 

year  of  the  reign  of  Ahaz  king  of  Judah  (2  Kings 
xvi.  1);  but  Iloshea  did  not  begin  to  reign  nntil 
[he  twelfth  year  of  Ahaz  (xvii.  1),  or  the  thir- 
teenth current  (2  Kings  xvi.  10) ;  consequently 
the  seconil  interrei^um  in  Israel  lasted  13 — 3 
=  10  years."  — //aies. 
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measures  for  shaking  it  off.  He  macle  a 
treaty  with  "  So, "  or  Sabaoo  *  king  of 
Egjpt,  and  on  the  strength  of  it  ventured  to 
seize  and  imprison  the  Assyrian  officer  ap- 

gointed  to  oolJect  the  tribute.  Upon  this, 
balmaneser  laid  siege  to  Samaria,  and  after 
tki'ee  years  g^ned  poaaession  of  that  city 
and  desti'oyed  it.     During  all  this  time  the 


king  of  Egypt  made  no  attempt  to  eoine  to 
the  assiatanec  of  Israel,  as  Isaiah  had  from 
the  beginning  predicted,  in  language  of 
strong  repi-ehension  a";ainst  this  alliance 
(Isaiah  xsi.  1-7).  The  fall  of  Samaria 
consummated  the  conquest  of  the  country 
by  the  Assyrians.  Hoshea  was  himself 
among  the  captives,  and  was  sent  in  chains 
to  Nineveh ;  but  what  afterward  became  of 
him  is  not  known.     Considerable  numbers 


country,  some  to  Egypt,  but  more  into 
Judsea,  where  they  settled  down  as  subjects 
of  Hezekiah,  whose  kingdom  must  have  been 
considerably  strengthened  by  this  means. 

According  to  a  piece  of  Oriental  policy  of 
which  modern  examples  have  been  offered, 
Shalmaneaer  removed  from  the  la»d  the 
principal  inhabitants,  the  soldiers,  and  the 
artiaans  to  Halab,  to  the  Eivor  Habor  (Che- 
bar  m  Eiekiel),  to  Gozan,  and  to  the  cities 
of  the  Modes.  On  the  other  hand,  colonists 
were  brought  from  Babylon,  Cuthah,  Ava, 
Hamath,  and  Sepharvaim,  and  seated  in 
Samaria.  It  appears  also  that  other  colonists 
were  aftenrard  sent  into  the  country  by 
Esarhaddon.  These  people  mingled  with 
the  Israelites,  who  still  abode  in  the  land, 
and  were  all  comprehended  under  the  genei^ 
al  name  of  Samahitans,  which  was  derived 


•  This  So  or  Sabaco  of  profiino  authors,  — 
Sabakoph  on  the  moniiinents,  —  was  an  Ethio- 
pian who  ruled  in  F^ypt,  and  whose  right  to  the 
crown  of  which  may  have  been  (in  part,  at  least) 
derived  from  mavriaj^e,  although  Herodotus  rep- 
resents him  solely  as  an  intrusive  conqueror.  His 
name  occurs  at  Abjdosj  and  the  respect  pa 


from  the  city  of  Samaria.  At  first  all  of 
them  were  worshippers  of  idols ;  but  as  wild 
beasts  increased  in  their  depopulated  country, 
they  were  much  disturbed  by  lions.  Accord- 
ing to  the  notions  respecting  national  and 
local  gods  which  then  prevailed  in  the  world, 
it  is  not  Etiange  that  they  attributed  this 
calamity  (o  the  anger  of  the  god  of  the  coun- 
try on  account  of  their  neglect  of  his  wor- 
ship. Accordingly,  an  Israelitish  priest  was 
recalled  from  esile,  in  oider  to  instruct  these 
idolaters  in  the  worship  of  Jelwvah  as  a 
national  Deity.  He  settled  at  Bethel,  where 
one  of  the  golden  calves  had  formerly  stood  ; 
and  aftei-ward  the  Samaritans  united  the 
worahip  of  Jehovah  with  the  worship  of  their 


We  will  follow  the  expatriated  Israelites 
into  the  places  of  their  captivity ;  but,  first, 
it  is  iieeessaiy  tliat  our  attention  should  be 
turned  to  the  affiiirs  of  Judah,  which  the 
meray  and  long-suffering  of  God  still  coa- 
tinue  to  spare. 


JUDAH,  FROM  B.  c.  ) 


..  C.  588. 


Hezekiah  was  twenty-five  years  of  age 
when  he  succeeded  bis  father,  Ahaz,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Judah.  He  was  a  most  pious 
prince,  and  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
principles  of  the  theocracy.  He  testified  tlie 
most  lively  zeal  for  the  service  and  honor  of 
Jehovah  ;  while,  as  a  king,  he  was  disposed 
to  manifest  the  most  unreserved  reliance  on 
him,  and  subservience  to  him,  as  Sovereign 
Lord  of  the  Hebrew  people.  He  therefore 
won  the  high  eulogium  that  "  there  was  none 
like  him  among  all  the  kings  of  Judah  after 
him,  nor  any  tnat  were  before  him."t 

He  began  his  reign  by  the  restoration 
of  the  true  religion  and  the  abolishment  of 
idolatry  throughout  his  dominions.  In  the 
very  first  month  he  opened  the  doors  of 
the  temple,  which  his  father  had  closed, 
and  restored  the  worship  and  service  of  God 
in  proper  order  and  beauty.  In  extirpat- 
ing idolatry  he  was  not  content  with  the 
abolition  of  its  grosser  forms,  but  sought 
out  the  more  TuUive  and  intimate  super- 
stitions wliich  were  incentives  thereto.  The 
altars  illegally  erected  to   Jehovah,  which 


his  monuments  by  his  s 

ercd  Co  imply  that  his  reign  was  not  a  wrongful 

usurpation. 

t  2  Kings  xviii.  1-3.  Sneh,  however,  must 
t«  understood  as  popnlar  forms  of  describing 
superior  character;  for  the  same  is  said,  in  the 
same  terms,  of  his  own  great  grandson,  Josiah. 
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former  kings  had  spared,  were  by  him  over- 
tlu-own.  The  hranen  serpent,  which  Moses 
bail  made  in  the  wilderness,  and  which  wa,s 
preserved  in  the  temple,  came  in  time  to 
be  regarded  as  a  holy  relic,  to  which 
at  last  a  sort  of  superstitious  worship  was 
paid,  and  incense  burned  before  it.  This 
was  not  unnatural,  eonsideiing  the  history 
of  this  reiio,  combined  with  the  tact  that 
ophiolatry  was  theu,  and  before  and  after, 
a  very  common  superstition  id  Egypt  and 
other  countries.  It  nohly  illustrates  the 
vigor  of  Hezekiah's  character,  and  of  an 
eniii*  freedom  from  superstition,  of  which 
it  is  difficult  now  to  appreciate  the  full 
meiit,  that  he  spared  not  cveo  this  certainly 
interesting  relic,  but  broke  it  in  pieces, 
and  instead  of  nahash,  "a  serpent,"  called 
it  contemptuously  nekusktan,  "  a  brazen 
bauble." 

Much  attention  was  also  paid  by  Kezekiah 
to  the  dignified  and  ordeily  celebration  of 
the  festivals,  which  formed  so  conspicuous 
a  feature  in  the  ritual  system  of  the  He- 
brews. The  passnver  in  particular,  which 
had  fallen  into  neglect,  was  revived  with 
great  splendor,  and,  as  noticed  in  the  last 
chapter,  Hczekiah  sent  couriei's  through 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  to  invite  the  attend- 
ance of  the  Israelites.  His  object  was 
BO  obviously  religious  only,  without  any 
political  motives,  tliat  the  last  king  of  Israel 
offered  no  opposition  :  and  indeed  a  king- 
dom so  nearly  on  the  point  of  being  absorbed 
intfl  the  great  Assynaa  empire,  had  small 
occasion  to  concern  itself  respecting  any 
possible  designs  of  Heiekiah.  The  Israel- 
ites were  therefore  left  to  act  as  their  own 
dispositions  might  determine.  The  couriers 
wen£  on  from  city  to  city  proclaiming  the 
message,  and  delivering  the  letters  with 
which  they  were  charged.  In  these  the 
king  of  Judah  manifested  gi-eat  anxiety 
to  induce  the  Israelites  —  '■  the  remnant 
who  had  escaped  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
kings  of  Assyiia" — to  return  to  Jehovah, 
and  by  that  return  avert  that  utter  destruc- 
tion which  seemed  to  impend  over  them. 
The  great  body  of  the  Isi'aelites  received 
the  invitation  with  laughter  and  derision 
but  in  Zebulun  and  A^her  some  were  found 
"  who  bumbled  themselves  and  eaini 
Jerusalem. " 

Like  David,  his  gicat  model,  Hezekiah 
made  provision  ibr  the  instruction  and 
aioral  improvement  of  the  people,  !>y  the 


io  sin^ng  of  the  Psalms  in  the  templn, 
by  a  new  collection  of  the  moral  masinis 
of  Solomon. 

For  his  righteous  doings  the  Lord  was 
with  Hezekiah,  and  prospered  him  in  all 
his  reasonable  undertakings.  He  extended 
the  fortifications  and  magazines  throughout 
the  country ;  he  supplied  Jerusalem  more 
plentifully  with  water  by  means  of  a  new 
aqueduct ;  and  the  Philistines,  who  had 
penetrated  into  the  southern  parts  of  JudiCa 
in  the  reign  of  his  father,  were  conquered 

The  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Dam- 
ascene-Syria, and  the  entire  conquest  of 
Israel,  rendered  the  kings  of  Assyiia  all- 
powerful  in  those  countries.  Phienicia  was 
the  nest  to  exjierienee  the  force  of  their 
arms.  The  Tynans  only  (according  to  the 
citation  which  Josepfaus  adduces  from  their 
own  historian  Menander)  refused  to  receive 
the  Assyrian  yoke.  They  fought  and  dis- 
persed the  fleet  which  the  subjugated  Phoe- 
nicians had  furnished  for  the  ulterior  objects 
and  remoter  enterprises  of  Shalmanescr. 
To  avenge  this  act,  the  Assyrian  king  lefl 
his  troops  for  five  years  in  the  Tyrian  ter- 
ritory, where  they  grievously  distressed  the 
(Mtizcns  of  Tyre,  by  cutting  off  all  access  to 
the  river  and  aquwluct  from  which  the  town 
obtained  its  water.  It  was  the  death  of 
Shalmaneser,  apparently,  which  induced  the 
Assyrians  to  aMndon  the  siege. 

It  was  probably  the  same  occasion,  to- 
gether with  an  undue  reliance  upon  his 
fortiSeations,  and  too  much  confidence 
derived  from  the  success  which  had  attended 
the  small  wars  in  which  he  had  been  en- 
gaged, which  led  Hezekiah  into  the  same 
temerity  which  had  been  the  ruin  of  Iloshca. 
He  discontinued  the  tribute  to  the  Assyrians 
which  had  been  imposed  upon  his  father, 
and  by  that  act  threw  off  the  yoke  which 
Ahaz  had  voluntarily  taken  on  himself 

In  the  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah,  the 
new  king  of  Assyiia,  named  Sennacherib, 
came  with  a  large  army  to  reduce  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  to  obedience,  as  well  as  to  invade 
Egypt,  on  account  of  the  encouragement 
wtiich  "So,"  the  king  of  that  country,  had 
given  to  Hoshea  to  revolt,  by  promises  of 
assistance,  which  he  proved  unable  to  r 


Such  pro 


5  appeo 


■  to  have  been 


renewed  to  Hezekiah,  to  induce  him  to  give 
trouble  and  employment  to  a  power  of 
which  the   Egj-ptians    had   good    cause  to 
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he  joalona.  But  the  now  king  Setbos 
(Se-pthah,  priest  of  Pthah),  mho  had  Leen 
a  priest,  considering  the  services  of  the  sol- 
diers unnecessary  to  the  security  of  a  king- 
dom intrusted  to  the  protection  of  the  gods, 
treated  the  military  caste  with  much  in- 
dignity, and  much  abridged  their  privileges, 


In  coH'equoni.e  of  which  they  refuicd  when 
reqniied   to  inaich  agniist  the  -V&synans. 

fiezekuh  dihap;ioniteJ  of  the  assistance 
whie'i  hi,  hail  expected  from  E^pt  *  and 
observing  (he  ov(,iwhe!raing  nature  of  the 
force  put  ni  aotion  delayed  net  to  make 
his  subm^ai  ns  to  Sennacherib  humbly 
acknowledgmg  his  offunoo  and  ofienng  to 
enbinif  to  any  tiibute  whit^h  the  king  might 
impose  upoD  him  The  deaire  of  the 
Assyiian  not  to  delay  hia  more  important 
operations  against  Egypt  seems  to  have  in- 
clined him  to  listen  favoLably  to  this  overture. 
He  demanded  three  hundred  talents  of 
silver,  and  thirty  talents  of  gold ;  and  this 
was  paid  by  Hezekiah,  although  (o  raise  it 
he  was  compelled  to  exhaust  the  royal  and 
sacred  treasures,  and  even  to  strip  off  the 
gold  with  which  the  doors  and  pillars  of 
liia  temple  were  overlaid. 

Sennacherib  received  the  silver  and, gold  ; 


*  That  lie  had  expectations  from  that  (juflrtor, 
and  that  such  expectations  wore  known  to  Ilia 
Syriaim,  appears  from  Rabshakeb's  advice  to  him. 


but  afler  he  had  taken  Ashdod,  one  of  the 
keys  of  Egypt,  he  began  to  think  it  would 
be  unsafe  in  his  invasion  of  that  country  to 
leave  the  kingdom  of  Judah  unsubdued  in 
hb  rear.  He  therefore  determined  to  com- 
plete the  subjugation  of  Julilah  in  the  fiist 
place,  —  the, rather  as  his  recent  observa- 
tions, and  tho  humble  submission  of  Heze- 
kiah,  lc&  him  little  reason  to  expect  much 
delay  or  difficulty  in  this  enterprise.  He 
soon  reduced  all  the  cities  to  his  power  ex- 
cept Libnah  and  Lachisb,  to  which  he  laid 
siege,  and  Jerusalem,  to  which  he  sent  his 
general    Kabshakeh   with  a  very  haughty 


to  surrender  IMany  blasphemous 
and  disnara^ng  espiessions  weie  applied  to 
Jehovah  by  the  heathen  general.  By  this 
he  was,  as  it  were,  bound  to  vindicate  hia 
own  honor  and  power ;  and,  accordingly, 
the  prophet  Isaian  was  commisMoned  to 
promise  the  king  deliverance,  and  to  foretell 
the  iJestruction  of  the  Assyrian  host :  "  Lo ! 
I  will  send  a  Mast  upon  him,  and  he  shall 
hear  a  rumor,  and  shall  return  to  bis  own 
land,  and  I  will  cause  faim  to  fall  by  the 
sword  in  his  own  land."     2  Kings  zix.  7. 

The  rumor  by  which  Sennacherib  was 
alarmed  and  interrupted  was  no  other  than 
the  report  which  was  spread  abroad  that  Tir- 
hakah  the  Ethiopian,  king  of  Upper  Egypt, 
was  marching  with  an  immense  army  to  out 
off  his  retreat.  He  then  determined  to 
withdraw;  but  first  sent  a  boasting  letter 
to  Hezekiah,  defying  the  God  of  Israel,  and 
threatening  what  destructions  he  would  ex- 
ecute upon  the  nation  on  his  return.  But 
that  very  night  an  immense  proportion  of 
the  Assyrian  host,  even  one  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  men,  were  struck  dead  by 
'■the  blast"  which  the  prophet  had  pre- 
dicted, and  which  has,  with  great  probability, 
been  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  the  simoom. 


— "  Not  10  trnst  upon  the  staff  of  that  brniaed 
reed,  Efrjpt  (upon  which  if  a  man  lean  it  will 
break  and  pierce  his  hand}."  a  Kings  xviii.  17-35. 
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or  hot  pestilential  soutli  wind,  which  we  may 
have  another  occasion  to  notice. 

Sennacherib  returned  to  NineTch,  and  in 
the  esasperation  of  defeat  he  behaved  with 
great  seventy  to  the  captive  Israelites.  But 
his  career  was  soon  closed.  Fiftj'^wo  days 
after  his  return  he  was  slain,  wliile  worship- 
ping in  the  temple  of  the  god  Nisroc,  by  his 
two  eldest  sons.  Thus  the  prophecy  of 
Isaiah  was  in  every  point  aecouipiished. 
The  pameides  fled  into  Armenia,  leaving 
the  steps  of  the  throne  clear  for  the  ascent 
of  the  thii-d  son,  whose  name  was  Esarhad- 
don.  This  great  blow  so  weakened  the 
Assyrian  monarchy  as  not  only  to  free  the 
king  of  Judah  from  bis  apprebenaons,  but 
enabled  the  Medea  and  Babylonians  to  assert 
their  independence. 

The  same  year  Hezekiab  fell  sick  —  ap- 

Earently  of  the  plague,  — and  he  was  warned 
y  the  prophet  Isaiah  to  prepare  for  death. 
The  king  was  afflictefl  at  tiiese  tidings ;  and 
turning  his  face  to  the  wall  (as  he  lay  in 
his  bed),  to  bs  unnoticed  by  his  attendants, 
he  besought  the  Lord,  with  tears,  to  remem- 
.  ber  him  with  favor.  His  prayer  was  heard ; 
and  the  prophet,  who  had  not  yet  left  the 

Slace,  was  charged  to  return  and  acquaint 
jzekiah  that,  on  the  third  following  day, 
he  should  resQine  his  customary  attendance 
at  the  temple  ;  and  not  only  tliat,  but  that 
fiflieen  years  should  be  added  to  his  life. 
In  confirmation  of  this  extraordinary  com- 
munication, this  king  desired  fome  miraculous 
sign ;  and  accordingly  the  shadow  of  the  style 
upon  the  dial  of  Ahaa  went  backwaiii  t«n 
degrees.  The  event  corresponded  to  these 
intimations.  The  prolongiation  of  life  was 
the  more  important  and  desirable  to  Heze- 
kiah,  as  at  that  time  there  was  no  direct  heir 
to  the  crown.  These  circumstances,  together 
with  the  signal  deliverance  fi-om  Sennacherib, 
not  only  cured  the  people  of  the  idolatry 
which  Ahaz  had  introduced,  and  retained 
them  for  some  time  in  their  fidelity  to  Jeho- 
vah, but  escited  the  curiosity  and  admira- 
tion of  the  neighlioring  nations.  Merodaeh- 
Babdan,  the  king  rf  Babylon,  sent  an 
embassy  to  congratulate  the  king  on  his 
deliverance  from  the  Assyrians  (through 
which  Merodach  himself  had  been  enabled 
to  establish  hia  independence  in  Babylon), 
and  upon  his  recovery  from  his  illness,  as 
well  as  to  make  particular  incjiitries  respect- 
ing the  miracle  by  which  it  was  accompanied, 
and  which  must  have  been  of  peculiar  Intfir* 


est  to  a  scientific  people  like  the  Babyloni 
ans.  Hezekiah  appears  to  have  been  highly 
flattered  by  this  embassy  from  so  distant  a 
quarter.  The  ambassadors  were  treated  with 
much  attention  and  respect,  and  the  king 
himself  took  pleasure  in  showing  them  the 
curiosities  and  treasures  of  his'  kingdom. 
That  he  had  treasures  to  show  seems  to  sig- 
nify that  he  had  recovered  his  wealth  from 
the  Assyrians,  or  had  enriched  himself  by 
their  spoil. 

The  sacred  historian  attributes  Hezekiah 's 
conduct  on  this  occasion  to  "his  pride  of 
heart,"  involving  an  appropriation  to  himself 
of  that  glory  which  belonged  only  to  Jehovah. 
Although,  therefor",  his  conduct  did  not 
occasion  the  d""m,  it  gave  the  prophet 
Isaiah  occasion  l«  make  known  to  him  (hat 
the  treasures  of  his  kingdom  were  tiie  des- 
tined spoil,  and  his  posterity  the  destined 
captives  of  the  very  nation  whose  pres- 
ent embassage  bad  produced  in  him  so 
much  unseemly  pride.  This  was  in  every 
way  a  most  remarkable  prediction ;  for 
Babylon  was  then  an  inconsiderable  king, 
doni,  and  the  people  almost  unknown  by 
whom  the  prediction  was  to  be  fiilfiUcff. 
Hezekiah  received  this  announcement  with 
true  Oriental  submission  —  satisfied,  he 
said,  if  there  were  but  peace  and  truth  in 
his  own  days. 

The  remainder  of  Hezekiah 's  reign, 
through  the  years  of  prolonged  life  which 
had  been  granted  to  him,  appears  to  have 
been  prosperous  and  happy.  To  no  other 
man  was  it  ever  granted  to  view  the  approach 
of  death  with  certain  knowledge,  through 
the  long,  but  constantly  shortening,  vista  of 
years  that  lay  before  him.  At  the  time  long 
before  appointed,  Hezekiah  died,  after  a 
reign  of  twenty-nine  years,  B.  0.  725. 

Manasseii  was  but  twelve  years  of  age 
when  he  lost  his  fiitber,  and  began  to  reign. 
The  temptations  which  surrounded  him,  and 
the  evil  counsels  which  were  pressed  upon 
him,  were  tno  strong  for  his  youth.  He 
was  corrupted ;  and  it  seemed  the  special 
object  of  his  reign  to  overthrow  all  the  good 
his  father  had  wi-ouglit  in  Judah.  Tho 
crimes  of  all  former  kings  seem  light  in 
comparison  with  those  which  disgraced  his 
reign.  He  upheld  idolatry  with  all  the 
influence  of  the  regal  power,  and  that  with 
such  inconceivable  boldness,  that  the  pure 
and  holy  ceremonies  of  the  temple  service 
were  superseded  by  obscene  rites  of  an  idol 
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image  set  up  in  the  very  sanetu'iry  ■  while 
the  eouitfof  (rod  s  house  weie  occupiel  by 
altara  to  (he  host  of  hiaien  or  the 
heavenly  boliea  He  mamhined  heids  of 
neeromaneers  astrolugerb  jnil  sooth  ayers 
of  various  kmds  f  he  prac(n,e  which  wa« 
of  all  others  the  most  ahliorieiit  to  Jeho^ati 
the  kmg  aaoctioni-d  by  his,  owa  atrocious 
esaiiiple ;  for  he  devoted  his  own  children, 
by  fire,  to  strange  gods,  in  the  bloodistained 
valley  of  Ben-HiDuom.  Wiekednesa  now 
signed  on  liigh,  and  as  usual  persecuted 
ligmeousness  and  truth  ;  so  that,  by  a  strong 
but  significant  hyperbole,  we  are  told  that 
innocent  blood  flowed  in  the  streets  of  Jeru- 
salem like  water. 

While  these  things  were  transacting  in 
Juduh,  E^rbaddoii,  the  king  of  Assyria, 
was  consolidating  his  power,  and  endeavoring 
to  re-unite  the  broken  fragments  of  his 
father's  empire.  It  was  not  until  the 
thirtieth  year  of  his  reign  that  he  recovered 
Babylon,  the  aflairs  of  which  appear  to  have 
fallen  into  great  disoiiier  after  the  death  of 
Merodaeh-Baladan,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  occurrence  of  five  reigns  and  two  inter- 
regnums of  ten  years,  alt  in  the  oonrse  of 
the  twenty-nine  years  which  preceded  its  I'e- 
duction  again  under  the  Assyrian  yoke. 

When  Esarhaddon  had  sufficiently  re-es- 
tablished his  authoiity,  and  settled  his  aifaii's 
in  the  east,  he  turned  his  attention  westward, 
and  determined  to  restore  his  authority  in 
that  quarter,  and  to  avenge  the  disgrace  and 
loss  which  the  As.'^jrians  had  sustained  in 
Palestine.  This  intention  constituted  him 
Jehovah's  avenger  upon  the  king  and  nation 
of  Judah,  for  the  manifold  iniquities  into 
which  they  had  by  this  tiine  fallen. 

Esarhaddon  entered  Judah  in  great  force, 
defeated  Manasseh  in  battle,  took  him  alive, 
and  sent  him  in  chains  to  Babylon,  together 
with  many  of  his  nobles  and  of  the  people. 
They  were  sent  to  Babylon  probably  lieeause 
Esarhaddon,  to  prevent  another  defection, 
made  that  city  his  ehief  residence  during  the 
last  thirteen  years   of  his    i-eign.     It   was 

•  The  neighborliood  oF  Jerusalem  is  thickly 
etiiilded  with  tombs,  of  which  the  most  cplobrateil 
arc  called  "  Tomba  ot  the  Kings."  These  tombs, 
says  (he  veteran  miaaioiinry  Dr.  W.  M.  Thom- 
son, are  in  the  olive-itrove.  nbont  hnlf  a  mile 
norlliof  theDnmascusGlite,  andatewrods  east  of 
the  road  to  Nablus.  A  court  is  sonk  in  the  solid 
rock  aboat  ninety  feet  square  and  twenty  feet 
deep.  On  the  west  side  of  this  court  is  a  sort  of 
portico,  iliirtj-nine  fret  lapg,  ECvenleen  deep,  and 


probably  on  the  same  occasion  that  he  r 
moved  the  principal  remaining  inhii 
of  Israel,  and  replaced  them  by  mor 
uista  from  the  East. 

In  the  solitude  of  his  prison  at  Babylon, 
Manasseh  became  an  aliei-ed  and  a  better 
man.  The  sins  of  his  past  life,  and  the 
grievous  errors  of  his  government  were 
brought  vividly  befoi'e  him  ;  and  humbling 
liimself  before  the  God  of  his  fttttiers,  he 
died  earnestly  for  pardon,  and  besought  an 
opportunity  of  evincing  the  sincerity  of  his 
repentance.  The  hist  ry  makes  mention  of 
his  prayer,  as  having  been  preserved ;  and 
the  Apocrypha  contains  a  prayer  which 
purports  (o  be  that  which  he  used  on  this 
occasion.  This  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove ; 
hut  the  prayer  itself  is  a  good  one,  and 
suitable  to  the  occasion. 

His  pi-ayer  was  beard,  and  the  opportunity 
which  lie  sought  was  granted  to  him.  Esar- 
haddon gave  way  to  the  suggestions  of  a 
more  generous  policy  Aan  that  by  which  he 
had  been  at  first  actuated.  Ho  released  tiie 
captive  fix)m  his  prison,  and  after  having,  we 
may  presume,  won  him  over  to  the  intei-eats 
of  Aisyvia,  and  weaned  him  fi-om  the  national 
bias  in  favor  of  an  Egyptian  alliance,  sent  him 
home  with  honor.  Unquestionably,  he  re- 
mained hibutaiy  to  the  Assyrian  monai'cb, 
and  his  territoiy  mas  probably  considered  as 
forming  a  useM  barrier  between  the  terri- 
tories of  Assyria  and  of  Egypt.  On  his  re- 
tm'U,  Manasseh  applied  himself  with  gi'eat 
diligence  to  the  eoirection  of  the  abuses  of  h:s 
former  reign.  He  also  fortified  the  city  of 
Zion  on  the  west  side  by  a  second  high  wall 
(or,  perhaps,  he  only  rebuilt  and  carried  to  a 
greater  height  the  wall  which  the  Assyrians 
had  thrown  down"),  and  endeavored  as  far  as 
possible  to  restore  the  weakened  kingdom 
to  a  better  state.  He  died  in  B.  0.  696, 
after  a  protracted  reign  of  fifty-five  years ; 
mindful  of  the  first  iniquities  of  his 
reign,  a  place  in  the  Sepulchre  of  the  Kings 
was  denied  him,  but  he  was  buried  in  his 
own  garden.* 

fifteen  hiffh.  It  was  orifrfnally  ornamented  with 
^apea,  garlands,  anil  festoons,  beantifnlly  wrought 
on  the  cornice ;  and  the  columns  in  the  centre,  and 
the  pilasters  at  the  corners,  appear  to  have  resem- 
bled the  Corinthian  order,  A  very  low  door  in  the 
sonth  end  of  the  pordco  opens  into  the  nnte-cham- 
her  nineteen  feet  square  and  seven  or  fAgbt  high. 
Prom  this,  three  passages  conduct  Into  other 
rooms,  two  of  them,  to  the  sonth,  having  five  of 
six  crypts.     A  passage  also  leads  from  the  west 
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Amon  the  son  of  Manasseh  was  twenty- 
five  years  of  a|e  when  hi.  ascended  the  thi  jne 
of  Judah.  He  had  been  horn  aftei  the  re 
pentance  and  restoration  of  hi^  father  yet 
the  liist  ways  of  Manaaseh  and  not  the  last 
were  those  which  he  chose  to  follow  He 
revived  the  idolatries  which  had  been  sup- 
pressed ;  hut  the  full  de^  elopment  of  liis 
plans  and  character  was  interrupted  by  a 
conspiracy,  in  which  he  penshed  after  a  short 
reign  of  two  years.     B   C   bd9 


Josiah  was  but  eight  years  old  at  the 
death  of  hi'4  fathei  and  dm  ng  hi»  minority 
the  afiau«  of  the  go\o  innent  were  adminia- 
teied  1  y  the  high  pi  est  Joachim  and  a  coun- 
cil of  el  leia  at  Jeiiisali,m  The  young  king 
pr  fited  well  by  the  excellent  eduution  he 
lecened  unlei  the  tutekffo  of  the  high- 
priest  Aftei  a  mm  on  j  oi  e  ght  years,  he 
assumed  the  gi  vemment  and  p  ocecded  tc 
act  with  far  gieatei  vigoi  a^ara  t  the  idol- 
atiies  of  the   lanJ   tlnii    t!  o    iPTHt    had 


-<d  ^■t?r 


ventured  to  esercise.  He  not  only  destroyed 
every  form  of  idolatry  which  he  was  able  to 
detect,  hut  orerthrew  the  altars  illegally 
erected  to  Jehovah,  and  corrected  the  other 
irregularities  which  had  in  previous  times  been 
talerated.     In  the  course  of  these  poi^tions, 


room  down  seversl  steps  into  a  lar^  vault  run- 
ning north,  whore  are  crypts  parallel  to  the  Bidee. 
These  rooms  are  all  cut  in  rock  intensely  hard ; 
and  the  entrances  were  originally  closed  with 
stone  doors,  wrought  with  panels,  and  hungon 
stone  hing«s,  which  are  now  all  broken.  The 
whole  aories  of  tombs  indicates  the  hand  of  roy- 


wh  ti  weie  c  nducttd  1  j  the  king  in  person, 
he  came  to  Betljel  and  there  (according  to 
the  piedietion  made  ncaily  four  centuries 
befoie  which  had  mcntirned  him  by  name) 
he  defiled  the  altai  which  Jeroboam  had 
erected  before  the  grlden  calf  in  l]iat  place. 


alrvanrt  the  leisure  ot  lenro  biit  by  whom  and 
for  whom  thPv  were  mado  is  a  mere  matter  of 
coiyectnre  1  know  no  ..ood  re  ison  for  aficrihing 
Ihem  to  Helena  or  Ad  abene  Most  tiavellera 
and  writers  are  molmed  to  make  them  the  sepnl- 
chrei  of  the  Aomonifnn  kine;s  — The  Lnnd  and 
iltf  BvoL  vol  11  pp  48"  488  A.  B. 
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by  burning  thereon  the  disinterred  bones  of 
dead  men  —  the  hones  of  the  worshippers. 
And  it  was  thus  that  the  idolatious  idtats 
were  defiled  by  him  throughout  the  land. 

The  zeal  of  tlie  king  took  him  beyond  thi 
Lmits  of  his  own  kingdom  into  the  land  of 
Israel,  which  he  traversed  even  to  ita  remoter 
parts,  uprooting  idolatry  and  all  its  adjuncts 
wherever  he  came.  For  this  rather  remarka- 
ble proceeding  out  of  iiis  own  kingdom 
there  are  difiercnt  ways  of  accounting.  The 
most  probable  seems  to  be  that  in  restoring 
Manaaseh  to  his  throne,  the  king  of  Assyria 
had  extended  his  authority  (for  the  purpose 
of  mtemal  government)  over  the  neighboring 
territory.  His  favor  and  confidence,  con- 
tinued to  Josiah,  agrees  with  and  helps  to 
esplain  some  other  cireumstonees. 

•When  these  operations  wero  completed, 
measures  were  taken  for  a  thorough  repair  of 
the  tomple.  While  this  was  in  progress,  the 
high-priest,  Hilkiah  discovered  the  autograph 
copy  of  the  Law,  written  by  the  hand  of 
Moses,  whieK  had  been  deposited  in  or  beside 
tlie  ark  of  the  covenant  in  tne  sanctuary.  By 
his  direction  Shaphan,  the  chief  scribe,  read 
therefrom  in  the  audience  of  the  king,  who 
no  sooner  lieard  that  part  which  contains  the 
prophecies  of  Moses  agMnatthe  nation,  fore- 
telling the  captivities  and  destructions  which 
Ehoald  be&li  it  for  it«  iniciuities,  than  Josiah 
knew  by  signs  not  to  be  mistaken,  that  the 
predicted  calamities  were  iraratneut,  for  the 
iniijuities  had  been  rife,  and  the  doom  could 
not  but  soon  follow;  ah-eady,  indeed,  by  the 
captivity  of  Israel,  it  had  been  half  accom- 

Elished.  It  was  for  this  that  the  king  rent 
is  garments.*  He  delayed  not  to  scad  to 
Huldah  the  prophetess,  "  who  dwelt  in  tho 
college  at  Jerusalem,"  to  learn  from  her 
the  real  intentions  of  Jehovah,  and  the  sense 
in  which  these  alarming  denunciations  were 
to  be  understood.  She  contirmed  the  ob- 
vious interpretation  — ■  that  the  unquenchable 
wrath  of  Gfod  would  ere  long  bo  poured  out 
upon  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  consuming,  or 
bringing  into  bondage,  the  land,   the  city, 

•  It  is  qnite  evident  that  the  kins  l"»d  never 
before  read  or  heard  these  denunuiauons  of  the 
law,  which  seems  hurd  to  account  for,  when  we 
consider  that  copies  of  the  law  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  scarae,  the  rather  as,  no  great  while 
befiire,  many  copies  had  been  made  under  tlie 
direction  of  Hesokiah.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  Ijte  book  in  common  ase,  and  even  that  used 
bv  kings  and  priests,  was  some  nbstrect,  like  our 
ahridguent  of  the  statutes,  which  contained  only 


the  temple,  the  people,  the  king:  —  but 
adding,  for  the  king  himself,  that  because 
of  the  righteousness  which  had  been  found 
in  him,  he  should  be  gathered  to  his  grave 
before  those  evil  days  arrived. 

By  these  disclosures  new  zeal  for  the  Law 
was  kindled  in  the  heart  of  Josiah,  The 
very  same  year,  ho  caused  tho  passover  to  be 
celebrated  with  great  solemnity,  in  which 
not  only  the  people  of  Judah,  but  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Hebrew  race  which  the  Assyrians 
had  left  in  the  land  of  Israel,  joined.  There 
had  been  no  such  passover  since  the  foun- 
dation of  the  kingdom. 

To  understand  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  the  death  of  King  Josiah,  it  is  necessary 
'ew  correctly  the  position  of  his  kingdom, 
fix>ntder  barrier  between  the  two  great 
kingdoms  of  Assyria  and  Egypt,  whose 
borders,  by  the  eonquestsof  the  tijimer  power 
and  had  for  some  tune  been,  in  close 
and  dangerous  approximation.  It  is  obvious 
that,  from  the  first,  the  political  game  of 
AVestern  Asia  in  that  age  lay  between  Egypt 
and  Assyria,  the  former  power  being  the 
only  power  west  of  the  Etip&atea  which  could 
for  an  instant  be  expeetea  to  resist  or  retali- 
ate the  a^ressive  movements  of  the  latter. 
There  was  little  question  that  the  rich  and 
fertile  valley  of  the  Nile  might  tempt  the 
cupidity  or  the  ambition  of  the  Assyrians. 
It  was  therefore  the  obvious  policy  of  the 
kings  of  Egypt  to  maintain  the  kingdoms  of 
Israel  and  Judah,  as  a  barrier  between  their 
country  and  the  Assyrians,  and  it  was  the 
equally  obvious  policy  of  the  latter  to  break 
that  harrier  down. '  Hence  Hoshea  in  Israel 
had  been  encouraged  by  Sabaco  to  assert  his 
independence,  with  a  promise  of  support, 
which  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Egyptian  king  was  less  unwilling  than  unable 
to  render.  The  fell  of  Israel,  as  it  weak- 
ened the  barrier,  eould  not  but  be  a  matter 
of  regret  to  the  Egyptians,  and  it  would  still 
be  their  desire  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
the  kings  of  Judah,  In  this  position  it 
became  a  question  at  Jerusalem,  as  it  had 

matters  of  positive  law,  omitting;  the  proniiseH  and 
thveatenings.  The  king  being  impalJeuC  to  know 
the  contents,  the  scribe  begins  to  read  immedi- 
ately ;  and  as  the  books  of  the  times  were  written 
upon  long  Gcrolls.  and  rolled  npon  a  stick,  the 
latte  part  of  Deuteronomy  would  come  first  in 
coarse ;  and  there  the  scribe  would  And  Chose 
terriltle  threatenjnss  whereby  the  king  was  so 
strongly  aftected.    See  Dent.  xiviiL 
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been  in  Samaria,  whether  the  forbearance  of 
the  Assynana  should  be  purchased  by  sub- 
misi^un,  or  that  reliance  should  be  reposed 
on  the  support  of  £gypt  in  opposition  to  tbat 
great  pwer.  The  kings  and  people  seem  to 
nave  been  generally  well  disposed  "  to  lean 
upon  Egypt,"  not  more  from  habit  and 
(noient  intercourse,  than  from  the  perception 
that  it  was  clearly  the  interest  of  that  country 
to  support  them  against  the  Assyrians,  But 
when  It  had  happened  more  than  once  that 
Egypt  after  having  encouraged  them  to  shake 
off  the  Assyrian  yoke  was  undble  (we  can 
not  bekeie  unwilling)  to  render  the  stipu 
lated  assistance  at  the  time  it  was  tasal 
needed  and  led  them  exposed  t«  the  tendei 
mercies    of    the    provoked    A^sytians     the 

Srophets  raiaed  then  ^oice  against  a  ccnfl 
enee  and  an  all  ance  by  wh  ch  nothmg  but 
caLimity  hidb  en  produced  and  enccura^el 
vmreieri  ed  and  ijuiet  submission  to  the 
Assynan  yoke  Even  Hezeloab  howevei  as 
we  na\e  seen  was  induced  by  the  poapeU 
of  support  from  Egypt  to  tbriw  iff  his, 
dependcnie  on  \.  sym,  The  conseqti  nt 
mTdsun  of  Judah  by  Sennacherib  was  so 
obviously  threaten  ng  to  Elgvpt  that  Sethos 
(the  king  who  then  i-eigned  in  Lower  Egypt) 


could  only  have  been  prevented  by  the  state 
of  afiairs  in  his  own  dominion  from  rendering 
the  assistance  which  he  had  led  the  king  of 
Judah  to  espeot.  But,  as  already  stated, 
this  very  unwarlike  person — a  pries  by 
education  and  habit  —  had  so  offended  the 
powerful  military  caste  by  abridgments  of 
their  privileges,  that  they  refused  to  act,  < 


in  deftnoe  of  the  country,  But  when  Tit- 
bakah,  the  Ethiopian,  who  ruled  in  Upper 
Egypt,  hoard  of  the  threatened  invasion  by 
Sennacherib,  be  marched  against  him;  and 
the  Scriptural  account,  would  imply  that  the 
mero  mmor  of  his  approach  sufficed  to  induce 
the  Assyrians  to  contemplate  a  retreat,  whicli 


was  hastened  by  the  singular  destruction  in 
liis  army  by  the  pestilential  simoom.  This 
solitary  example  of  assistance  Aom  Egypt, 
although  from  an  unexpected  quarter,  may 
be  supposed  to  have  strengthened  the  predi- 
lection of  the  king  and  people  of  Judah 
toward  the  Egyptian  alliance ;  and  it  waa 
almost  certainly  with  the  coni-urrence  of 
£^pt  that  Manasseh  allowed  himself  tn 
mcur  the  wrath  of  the  Af-sjrians.  But 
during  his  imprisonment  at  Babylon  be  would 
seem  to  have  aeqiured  the  conviction  that  it 
was  his  best  policy  to  adhere  to  his  Assyrian 
vassalage  ;  and  we  may  conclude  he  was  not 
released  without  such  oaths  and  covenants  as 
his  awakened  conscience  bound  him  to 
observe.  He  was  probably  restored  to  his 
tlirone  as  a  sworn  tributaiy,  or  as  being  bound 
to  keep  the  country  as  a  frontier  against 
Egypt.  The  conduct  of  Josiah  renders  this 
(be  most  probable  conclusion. 

The  Assyrian  power  got  involved  in  wars 
with  the  Modes  and  Chaldfeans,  by  which  its 
attention  was  fully  engaged  and  its  energies 
weakened.  Egypt,  on  the  other  hand,  united 
under  one  king,  had  been  consolidating  its 
strength.  Pharaoh-Necho,  the  king  of  thai 
country,  thought  the  opportunity  favorable  to 
act  aggressivtyy  agamst  the  Assyrians,  and 
to  that  end  resolved  to  march  and  attack  this 
old  enemy  on  his  old  frontier  Carchcmisb, 
an  important  post  on  the  Euphrates,  and  the 
key  of  Assyria  on  the  western  aide,  was  tba 
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point  to  fflilch  hia  march  visa  directed.  He 
passed  along  the  seaeoast  of  Palestine,  north- 
ward, the  route  usually  followed  bj  the 
Egyptian  kings  when  they  entered  Asia. 
Joaiah  being  apprised  of  this,  and  mindful 
of  his  relation  to  Assyria,  and  of  his  obliga- 
tion to  defend  the  frontier  against  the  Egyp- 
IJans,  assembled  his  forces  and  determined  to 
impede,  if  he  could  not  prevent,  the  march 
of  Necho  through  his  territories.  When  the 
Egyptian  king  beard  that  Josiah  had  pos  . 
himsolf  on  the  skirte  of  the  plain  of  E«lrae- 
ion — that  great  battle-field  of  nations — to 
oppose  his  progress,  he  sent  mossongcrs  to 
engage  bun  to  desist  imm  his  interforonco, 
alleging  that  ho  had  no  hostile  intentions 
against  Judah,  but  against  an  enemy  with 
whom  ho  was  at  war,  and  warning  Josiah 
that  his  imprudont  interfercnca  might  prove 
fatal  to  himself  and  his  people.  But  these 
considerations  had  no  weight  with  Josiah, 
against  what  appeared  to  him  a  dear  case  of 
duty.  He  resisted  the  progress  of  the  Egyp- 
tian army  with  great  spirit,  considering  the 
disproportion  of  numbers.  He  himself  fought 
in  disguise  ;  but  a  commissioned  arrow  found 
him  out,  and  inflicted  a  mortal  wound  in  the 
neck.  He  directed  h"s  attendants  to  remove 
him  from  the  battle-field.  Escap'ng  from 
the  heavy  shower  of  arrows  with  which 
their  broken  ranks  wore  overwhelmed,  they 
removed  him  from  the  chariot  in  which  he 
was  wounded,  and  placing  him  in  "  a  second 
one  that  he  had,  they  conveyed  him  to 
Jerusalem,  where  he  died.  Thus  prema- 
turely perished,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine, 
one  of  ^e  best  and  most  zealous  kings  who 
ever  sat  upon  the  throne  of  David.  His  zeal 
in  his  vocation,  aa  the  overtumer  of  idolatry, 
must  have  been  much  stimulated  by  the 
knowledge  that  he  had  been  pre-ordained,  by 
name,  to  (his  service,  many  centuries  before 
his  buth.  We  know  not  why  the  last  act  of 
his  lite  should  be  deemed  blameworthy  by 
many  who  in  other  respects  think  highly  of 
his  character  and  reign.  Was  it  not  rather 
noble  and  heroic  in  him  to  oppose  the  vast 
host  of  Necho,  in  obedience  to  the  obligation 
w'iich  his  family  had  incurred  to  the  Assyrian 
kings,  and  in  consideration  of  which  his 
grandlather,  hia  father,  and  himself,  had 
been  permitted  to  exercise  the  sovereign 
authority  in  the  land  1  The  death  of  Josiah 
was  lamented  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  in  an 
ole^ac  ode,  which  has  uot  been  prosen'ed. 
Intent  upon    his  original  design,  Necho 


paused  not  to  avenge  himself  upon  the  Juda- 
hitesfortho  opposition  he  had  encountered, 
but  continued  hi.'*  march  to  the  Buphiates. 

Three  months  had  scarcely  elapsed,  when, 
returning  victorious  from  the  capture  of 
Carchemish  and  the  defeat  of  the  Assyrians, 
he  learned  that  the  people  had  called  a 
younger  son  of  Josiah,  named  Jehoahaz 
or  Shallom,  twenty-three  years  old,  to  the 
throne,  overlooking  his  elder  brother.  Dis- 
pleased that  such  a  step  had  been  taken 
without  any  reference  to  the  will  of  their 
now  paramount  lord  and  conqueror,  he  sent 
and  summoned  Jehoahai  to  attend  on  hun 
at  Eiblah,  in  the  hind  of  Hamath;  and 
having  deposed  him  and  condemned  the 
land  to  pay  in  tribute  a  hundj-ed  talents  of 
silver  and  a  talent  of  gold,  he  took  him  as  a 

Srisoaer  to  Jerusalem.  On  arriving  there, 
Fecho  raiido  Eliakim,  the  eldest  eon  of  Josiah, 
king  in  the  room  of  his  fatier,  changing  hia 
name  to  Jehoiakim,  according  to  a  custom 
ft^quently  practised  by  lords  paramoimt  and 
masters  toward  subject  princes  and  slaves. 
The  altered  name  was  a  mark  of  eubjeetion. 
Then  taking  the  silver  and  gold  which  he  had 
le'ried  npoa  the  people,  Necho  departed  for 
Egypt,  taking  with  h.m  the  captive  Jehoahaz, 
who  there  terminated  his  short  and  inglori- 
ous career,  according  to  the  prophecy  of 
Jeremiah.  —  Jer.  xxii.  10-12. 

Jehoiakim,  the  eldest  son  of  Josiah,  was 
twenty-five  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign. 
He  reigned  eleven  years,  and  by  his  idola- 
tries and  misgovemment  pnwed  himsolf 
worthy  of  the  throne  of  Ahaz  and  Manasseh. 
Eiuly  in  his  reign  he  was  called  to  repent 
ance  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  who  publicly, 
at  the  feast  of  tebemaeles,  in  the  eavs  of  the 
assembled  nation,  denounced,  in  the  natue 
of  Jehovah,  the  severest  judgments  against 
king  and  people,  including  the  destruction 
of  the  city  and  the  temple.  For  this  he  waa 
seized  as  a  scd'tioua  person,  worthy  of  death; 
but  he  was  acquitted  by  the  nobles,  and  on 
this  and  other  occasions  screened  by  some 
persons  of  influence,  who  had  been  in  power 
in  the  good  times  of  Josiah. 

Meanwhile  the  war  in  the  east  approached 
i^s  termination.  The  allied  Medea  and  Baby- 
lonians— the  former  under  Cyasares,  and 
the  latter  under  Nabopolassar — besieged  the 
laat  Assyrian  king  in  Nmevch.  The  siege 
waa  turned  into  a  blockade;  and  Nabopo- 
lasfer,  already  assuming  the  government  cf 
empire  which  had  fallen  from  the  enfee- 
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bled  hands  of  the  Assyrians,  despatched  his 
son  Nehuchadneziar  westward,  with  an  ade- 
quate force,  to  chastise   the  Egyptians  for 
iJieir  late    proceedings,  and  to  restore  the 
revolted    Syrians  and   Phcenioiana  to  their 
obedience.      In   these  differeat  ohjeots 
completely  sncceeded.*     Carcheoiish  (Ji 
xlvii.  2)  ho  recovered  from  the  Egyptiai 
and  Jchoiakim  was  compelled  to  transfer  his 
allegiance  from   Necho  to  the  Babylonian 
This  was  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  ;  ii 
the  second  Nineveh  was  taken  and 
by  the  allies.     The  conquering  Modes  v 
content  to  have  socurod  their  independe 
and  avenged  their  wrongs,  and  left  to 
conquering  Chaldeans  the  lion's  share  of 
spoil.     Babylon  now   became   the  imperial 
capital;     but     Nabopolassar     himself,    the 
founder  of    the    great   Chaldse-Baby Ionian 
empire,  died  almost  immediately   after  the 
fell  of  Nineveh,  and  the  young  hero  in  the 
west  was  called  to  fill  the  glorious  throne 
which  his  father  had  set  up. 

The  absence  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  another 
quarter  seemed  to  the  king  of  Egypt  a 
favorable  opportuniw  of  recovering  his 
foreign  conquests.  He  therefore  undertook 
anotlier  expedition  against  Carchemish  (Jer. 
xlvi.  2)  ;  and  as  Jehoiakim,  in  Judasa, 
renounced,  about  the  same  time,  his  sworn 
allegiance  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  there  is  much 
reason  to  conclude  that  he  was  encouraged 
to  this  step  by  the  Egyptian  king,  "ftiis 
measure  was  earnestly  but  ineffectually 
reprobated  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  who 
foretold  the  consequences  which  actually 
followed, 

Nebuchadnezzar,  who  was  certwnly  the 
greatest  general  of  that  ago,  did  not  allow 
the  Egyptian  king  to  surprise  him.  He  met 
and  defeated  him  at  Carchemish,  and  then, 
pursuing  his  victory,  stripped  the  S^yptian 
of  all  his  northern  possessions,  irom  the 
Eiver  Euphrates  to  the  Nile,  and  this  by  so 
strong  an  act  of  repression  that  he  dared 
"  eome  no  more  out  of  his  own  land." 

The    king  of    Judah   now    lay  at    the 

•  Beroaus  in  Egypt.    Antiq.  x.  11, 12. 

t  Dated  from  this  point,  the  seventy  years 
expired  in  B.  C.  536,  the  year  that  Cyrus  took 
Babylon,  and  issued  a  decree  for  the  return  nf 
snch  of  Che  Jevrs  as  chose,  throughonC  his 
dominions,  to  their  own  land  (Ezra  iii.  1,  v.  13) ; 
and  this  agrees  with  the  account  of  Josephiis, 
"  in  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  which  was  the 
feventieth  (to  cj3So/iiiKoaToii)  from  the  day  of  die 
removal  of  uur  people  from  their  native  laud  to 


mercy  of  the  hero  whose  anger  he  had  so 
unadvisedly  provoked.  Nebuchadnezzar  laid 
siege  to  Jenisalem,  and  took  it.  He  com- 
mitted no  dosti'ucCions  but  such  as  were  the 
direct  effect  of  his  nulitaiy  operations :  and, 
with  a  leniency  very  rate  in  those  days,  he 
refrained  from  displacing  Jehoiakim  from  his 
throne.  He  was  content  to  indemnify  him- 
self by  the  spoils  of  the  temple,  part  of  the 
golden  ornaments  and  vessels  of  which  he 
took  away ;  and  with  removing  to  Babylon 
some  members  of  the  royal  family,  and  sons 
of  the  principal  nobles.  These  would  serve 
aa  hostages,  and  at  the  same  time  help  to 
swell  the  pomp  and  ostentation  of  the  Baby- 
lonian court.  Among  the  persons  thus  re- 
moved were  Daniel  and  his  three  friends, 
whose  eondiljon  and  conduct  will  soon 
engage  our  notice,  as  part  of  the  history 
of  the  captivity.     It  must  be  evident  that 


the  leniency  exhibited  c 
Nebuchadnezzar   ■ 


this 
ascribed  i 


i  to  maintain  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
as  a  barrier  between  his  Syrian  dominions 
and  Egypt  [  for  since  Egypt  had  become 
aggressive,  it  was  no  longer  his  interest  that 
tffis  barrier  should  be  destroyed. 

The  court  at  Jerusalem  soon  again  fell 
into  much  disorder.  The  king  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  all  wise  counsel  and  all  truth,  aa 
delivered  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  and 
listened  only  to  the  false  prophets,  who  won 
his  favor  by  the  flattering  prospects  which 
they  drew,  and  by  the  chimerieal  hopes 
which  they  created.  The  final  result  was, 
that  this  prince  again  had  the  temerity  to 
renounce  his  allegiance  to  the  Babylonian, 
to  whose  clemency  he  owed  his  life  and 
throne. 

Tills  occurred  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Jehoiakim,  B.  C.  604,  which  it  is  important 
to  note,  as  it  is  from  this  date  that  the 
"  seventy  years  "  of  the  Babybnish  captiv- 
ity is  with  the  greatest  apparent  propriety 
dated.  (Jer.  xiv.  11;  2  Chron.  sxxvi. 
21-23.)  This  period  of  seventy  years  of 
exile  was  foretold  by  Jeremiah ;  t  and  it  is 

Babylon,"  &c.  (Ant.  xi.  1,  1);  for  from  B.  C. 
605  to  B.  C.  536  was  sixty-nine  years  complete, 
or  seventy  jeara  current.  Hales,  to  whom  wa 
are  indebted  for  ^is  conclusion,  thinks  that  it 
affords  a  satistactory  adjostment  of  the  chronol- 
ogy of  this  most  intricate  and  disputed  period  of 
the  capdvity,  and  that  in  it  "all  the  varying 
reports  of  sacred  and  profane  chronology  ate 
reconi:i]ed  and  brought  into  harmony  with  each 
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most  remaikalilc,  that,  from  whidiever  of 
the  more  marked  points  tbese  seventy  years 
be  oommeneed.we  are  brought  at  the  tormi- 
natioa  to  some  one  ecjually  marked  point 
the  histoid  of  the  restoration  and 
ment  of  the  nation. 

J^ehoiakim  was  not  at  all  reformed  by  the 
calamity  which  had  befallen  his  house  and 
country.  It  only  served  to  increase  the 
ferocity  of  his  spirit.  This  reign,  therefore, 
continued  to  be  cruel,  tyranuical,  and  op- 
pressive, and,  still  more  and  more,  "  his 
eyes  and  his  heart  were  intent  on  covetous- 
ness,  oppression,  and  the  shedding  of  innocent 
blood."  Of  this  an  instance  is  found  in 
the  case  of  the  prophet  Urijah,  "  whom  he 
alew  with  the  sword,  and  cast  his  dead  body 
into  the  graves  of  the  common  people," 
because  he  prophesied  of  the  impending 
calamities  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem.  (Jer. 
xxii.  13-16,  xsvi.  20-23.)  For  these 
things  the  personal  doom  of  Johoiakim  was 
thus  pronounced  by  Jeremiah  :  — 

" Thns  siuth  jEnovin, 

Concerning  Jehoiafcim,  son  of  Josiah,  king  of 

They  shall  not  lament  for  him,  saying. 
Ah,  my  brotlier !  nor  [for  the  qufen].  Ah,  sister  I 
They  shaii  not  lament  for  him,  saying. 
Ah,  Lord  I  nor  [j^rfer].  Ah,  hoc  glory! 
With  the  bnrinl  of  an  aas  shall  he  be  bnried. 
Drown  forth  anJ  cast  beyonil  the  gntea  of  Jeru- 
salem."—  (Jer.  xxh.  18,  19.) 

For  this  prophecy  the  prophet  was  cast 
into  prison,  m  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoia- 
kim.  The  following  year,  aeted  upon  by 
that  strong  constraint  to  deliver  the  word 
intrusted  to  him,  which  he  himself  so  forci- 
bly describes,*  Jeremiah  dictated  to  his 
fnends  and  follower,  the  seribe  Baruch, 
another  prophecy,  to  the  same  effect  aa  the 
former,  but  couched  in  stronger  language, 
declaring  the  ruin  which  impended,  through 
die  Babylonian  king,  unless  speedy  and 
strong  r^ntance  intervened  to  avert  the 
doom.  The  roll,  thus  written,  Baruch  was 
sent  to  read  publicly  to  the  people  assembled 
&om  all  the  country  on  account  of  a  solemn 
fast  for  which  public  opinion  had  called. 
Baruch  accordingly  read  it  in  the  court 
of  the   temple,    in   the  audience  of  all  the 

*  "Thou  dLdat  persuade  me  Jehovah,  and  I  was 
psrenaded ; 
Thou  vBkt  stronger  tti&n  I,  and  illdst  premiL 
I  am  ei-eiT  day  ilie  o^ectof  lanRhter; 
Every  one  of  ihe!n  holdetli  mo  In  derision. 

"   ■  '    ■     oflaim  devastation, 


Ihei 


■d  of  Jeii 


lied  *g^i. 


there.  Ho  afterward,  at 
their  request,  read  it  more  privately  to  the 
princes.  They  heard  it  with  consternation, 
and  determined  to  make  its  contents  known 
to  the  king.  Banich  was  directed  to  go 
and  conceal  himself,  and  the  roll  was  taken 
and  read  to  the  king,  who  was  then  sitting 
in  his  winter  apartment,  with  a  brazier  of 
burning  charcoal  before  him.  When  he 
had  heard  three  or  four  sections,  the  king 
kindled  into  rage,  and  taking  the  roll  from 
the  reader,  he  cut  it  with  the  scribe's  knife, 
and  threw  it  into  the  fire,  where  it  was  con- 
sumed. He  also  ordered  the  prophet  and 
his  friend  to  be  put  to  death ;  but  this  was 
averted  by  the  kind  providence  of  the 
Almighty  Master  whom  they  served. 

The  undaunted  prophet  directed  Baruch 
to  rewrite  the  prophecy  which  had  been 
burnt,  with  additional  matters  of  the  same 
purport ;  while  to  Johoiakim  himself  the 
terrible  message  was  sent :  — 


"  Thns  aaith  Jehovah, 
Concerning  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah,  — 
He  shall  have  none  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of 

David ; 
And  bis  dead  body  shall  be  cast  out. 
In  the  day  to  the  heat,  and  in  the  night  m  the 

frost."  — Jer,  xxxvi.  30. 

The  end  of  this  miserable  man  donotleas 
corresponded  with  these  predictions,  although 
the  historical  narfative  of  that  event  is  in- 
volved in  some  obscurity  and  apparent  con- 
tradiction. The  statement  we  shall  now 
give  appears  to  be  the  only  one  by  which, 
as  it  appears  to  us,  all  these  difScnltles  can 
be  reconciled.  It  is  evident  that  if  Jehoia- 
kim  did  not  again  revolt,  his  conduct  was 
at  least  so  unsatisfactory  to  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon, that  he  sent  an  army  against  Jerusa- 
lem, containing  some  Chaldiean  troops,  but 
composed  chiefly  from  the  surrounding 
subject  nations,  as  the  Syrians,  Moabites, 
and  Ammonites.  In  what  manner  they 
performed  their  misaon  we  know  not,  but 
according  to  the  figurative  description  which 
Ezekiel  (ix.  5-9)  ^ves  of  Jehoiakim  as  a 
rapacious  "  lion's  whelp,"  we  learn  that 
"the  nations  from  the  provinces  set  about 
him  on  every  side,  and  spread  their  net  over 
him,  and  he  was  taken  in  their  pit ;  and 
Into  reprOKCli  and  disgraire  continually. 
But  when  I  eay,  1  wilfnot  make  mention  of  It, 
Neither  will  X  spealt  any  more  In  his  namo ; 

Being  pent  up  In  my  bonea: 
I  am  nearv  vlth  refraining,  and  CANNOi  [it 
<»im(]."  —  Jer.  XX,  7-». 
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they  seonred  him  with  chains,  and  hrought 
him  to  the  king  of  Buhylon."  Nebuchad- 
nezzar was  th«n  probably  at  lliblah,  at 
which  place  the  Eastern  conquerors  appear  to 
have  usually  held  tbeir  eonrt  when  in  Syria. 
He  hound  the  captive  king  "with  fetters 
[intending]  to  carry  him  to  Babylon"  (2 
Chron.  sxsvi.  6)  ;  but  took  him  first  to 
Jerusalem,  where  he  appears  to  have  died 
before  this  intention  eouM  be  executed ; 
and  the  prophecies  require  us  to  conclude 
that  his  body  was  cast  forth  with  Indignity, 
and  lay  e^pos^d  to  the  elements  and  beasts 
of  prey,  which  13  what  is  intended  by  "  the 
burial  of  an  ass." 

The  preceding  invaders  appear  to  have 
been  contented  with  securing  the  person  of 
Jehoiakini,and  taking  him  to  Nebuchadnez- 
zar; forwhenthoy  had  departed  with  their  roy- 
al captive,  the  people  made  his  son  Jijm^oniaii 
(otherwise  Jeheiachim  and  Coniah)  king  in 
the  room  of  his  father.  He  was  then  (B  C. 
597)  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  had  barely 
time  to  manifest  bis  bad  dbposition,  when 
Nebuchadnezzar  himself,  who  was  displeased 
at  this  appointment,  appeared  before  Jeru- 
salem. It  would  seem  that  he  was  admitted 
without  opposition,  but  Jeconiah  was,  never- 
theless, held  a  close  prisoner.  The  money 
which  remained  in  the  royal  treasury,  and 
the  golden  utonals  of  the  temple,  were 
collected  and  sent  as  spoil  to  Babylon ;  and 
the  deposed  king,  and  his  whole  court,  seven 
thousand  soldiers,  one  thousand  artisans,  and 
two  thousand  nobles  and  men  of  wealth, 
altogether,  with  wives  and  children,  amount- 
ing probably  to  40,000  persons,  were  sent 
away  into  captivity  to  the  river  Chehar  (Cha- 
boias)  in  MesopotMnia,  Thus  only  the 
lower  class  of  citizens  and  peasantry  were 
left  behind.  The  fature  prophet,  Ezekiel, 
was  among  the  captives ;  and  Mattaniah,  ttie 
remaining  son  of  Josiah,  and  brother  of 
Jehoiakim,  was  made  king  of  the  impov- 
erished land  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  in  such  cas^,  changed 
his  name  to  Zedbeiah,  and  hound  bim  by 
strong  and  solemn  oaths  of  allegiance. 

The  Hebrews  who  remained  in  Judah  con- 
tinued however  to  cherish  dreams  of  inde- 
pendence from  the  Chaldseans  —  impossible 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  Western 
Asia  was  then  placed,  or  possible  only  through 
such  special  interventions  of  Providence  as 
bad  glorified  their  early  history,  but  all 
fiiilher  claim  to  which  they  had  long  since 


forfeited.  Even  the  captires  in  MesopotaDM 
and  Ohaldaja  were  looking  forward  te  a  speedy 
return  to  their  own  land.  These  extravagant 
espectatious  were  strongly  discouraged  by 
Jeremiah  in  Jerusalem,  and  by  Ezekiel  in 
Mesopota.mia ;  but  their  reproofe  were  not 
heeded,  nor  their  prophecies  believed.  Ac- 
cordingly, Zedekiah,  who  seems  not  to  have 
been  ill-disposed,  otherwise  than  as  influenc«J 
by  evil  counsellors,  was  led  openly  to  renounce 
bis  allegiance,  in  the  ninth  year  of  hie  reign. 
The  temerity  of  this  act  would  be  astonishing 
and  unaccountable,  were  it  not  that,  as  usual, 
the  renunciation  was  attended  by  an  alliance 
with  the  king  of  Egypt,  Pharaoh-Hopbra^ 
the  Aprios  and  Vapbres  of  protane  authors 
—  who  indeed  had  acquired  a  prominence  in 
this  quarter  which  might  make  the  preference 
of  his  alliance  seem  a  comparatively  safe 
speculation.  Apries,  in  the  early  part  of 
his  reign,  was  a  very  prosperous  king.  He 
sent  an  expedition  against  the  Isle  of  Cyprus ; 
besieged  and  took  Gaza  (Jer.  slvii.  1)  and 
the  city  of  Sidon  ;  engaged  and  vanquished 
the  king  of  Tyre ;  anil,  being  unifonnly 
successful,  he  made  himself  master  of  Pbee- 
nicia,  and  part  of  Palestine  ;  thus  recovering 
much  of  that  influence  in  Syria  which  had 
been  teken  from  Egypt  by  the  Assyrians  and 
Babylonians. 

From  the  result  it  is  evident  that,  on 
receiving  the  news  of  this  revolt  of  one  who 
owed  his  throne  tobiin,  and  wliose  fidelityto 
him  had  been  pledged  by  the  most  solemn 
vows,  Nebuchadnezzar  resolved  no  longer  to 
attempt  to  maintain  the  separate  existence  of 
Judah  as  a  royal  state,  but  to  incorporate  it 
absolutely,  as  a  province,  with  his  empire. 
An  army  was,  wit\  little  delay,  marched  into 
Judsea,  and  laid  immediate  siege  to  Jerusa- 
lem. Jeremiah  continued  to  counsel  the 
king  to  save  the  city  and  temple  by  unre- 
served submission  to  the  Chaldeans,  and  aban- 
donment of  the  Egyptian  alliance ;  but  his 
auditors,  trusting  tliat  the  Egyptians  would 
march  to  the  relief  of  the  place,  determined 
to  protract  the  defence  of  the  city  to  the 
utmost.  The  Egyptians  did,  in  fact,  march 
to  their  assistance;  but  when  Nebuchadr 
nezzar  nused  the  aege  of  Jerusalem  and 
advanced  to  meet  them,  they  retreated  before 
him  into  Egypt,  without  hazarding  a  battle. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Ohaldajan  forces 
from  Jerusalem,  with  the  confident  ex- 
pectation that  they  wouFd  be  defeated  by 
the  Egyptians,  filled  the  iubabitanta  with  the 
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most  extravagant  joy,  and  quite  reversed  — 
andsoeviac^the  hoUowness  of — the  slight 
acta  of  repentance  and  reformation  which  the 
apparent  urgeney  of  danger  had  produced. 
Their  short-lived  joy  was  Mrminated  hy  the 
re-appearaneo  of  the  CbalUasans  befoie  the 
city.  They  prepaied,  however,  t*>  muke  a 
vin«rous,  or  at  least  a  protracted  defence,  for 
they  well  knew  that,  after  so  many  provoca- 
tions, little  mercy  waa  to  be  espeoted  from 
Nebuchadue^ar,  and  they  were  probably 
BcrinMnted  with  the  fell  purpose  which  that 
great  monarch  appears  to  have  formed. 

In  the  account  of  this  siege  much  notice 
is  taken  of  the  respective  works,  the  forts, 
'  e  towers,  &c ,  of  the  besiegers  and  the 
I.  This  may  throw  some  light  on  ihe 
.  which  the  art  of  attacking  and 
a  had  then  attained. 

The  siege  was  continued  until  the  eleventh 
year  of  Zedekiah  (B.  C.  586),  eighteen 
months  from  the  beginning,  when  the  Ghal- 
dseans  stormed  the  city  about  midnight,  and 
put  the  inhabitants  to  the  swoi>d,  young  and 
old,  many  of  them  in  the  very  courts  of  the 
temple.  The  king  hunself,  with  his  sous, 
bis  officers,  and  the  remnant  of  the  army, 
eacaped  from  the  city,  but  were  pursued  by 
the  Chaldeans,  and  overtaken  in  the  plain  of 
prisoners  to  Nebu- 
then  at  lUblah  ia  the 


ordered  that  the  last  throes  of  his  murdered 
children  should  be  his  last  sight  in  this 
world.  His  eyes  were  put  out  —  a  barbarous 
mode  of  disqualifying  a  man  for  political 
1  or  evil,  with  which  the  governments  of 
East  still  continue  to  visit  those  whose 
te  displeasure,  or  whose  preton- 
create  fear.     Tlie  blind  king  Wiis  then 


province  of  Hamah.  The  Babylonian  king 
upbraided  Zadekiab  for  his  ingratitude  and 
breach  of  tmth,  and  ordered  a  terrible 
punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  him.  To  out 
off  all  future  hope  of  reijning  in  his  race,  he 
ordered  his  sons  to  be  slain  before  his  eyes  ; 
and  then,  to  exclude  him  from  all  hope  of 


ever  again  reignmg  i 


I  person, 


led  in  fetters  of  bra.ss  to  Babylon,  where  he 
died.  Thus  wei-e  fulfilled  two  prophecies, 
by  different  and  distant  prophets,  wnich  by 
their  apparent  dissonance  bad  created  mirth 
and  deiision  in  Jerusnlem.  Jeremiah  had 
told  the  king,  after  the  return  of  the  ChaWcean 
army  to  the  siege,  that  he  should  surely  be 
taken  prisoner;  that  his  eyes  should  see 
the  king  of  Babylon,  and  that  he  should 
'"-    canied   captive  to   Babylon,    and    that 

should  die  there,  not  by  the  sword,  but  in 
peace,  and  with  the  same  honorable  "burn- 
■  iga "  with  which  his  fathers  had  been 
..irerred;*  while  Eaekiel  had  predicted  that 
he  should  be  brought  captive  to  Babylon, 
yet  should  never  see  that  city,  aithoogh  be 
should  die  therein. t 

Nebuchadnezzar  appears  to  have  been  dts- 
salislied  at  the  only  partial  manner  in  which 
his  purposes  against  Judah  had  been  ese- 
cuted.  He  therefore  sent  Nebuzaradan.^  the 
captain  of  his  guard,  with  an  army  of  Chal- 
di»ans  to  Jerusalem.  The  temple  and  the 
city  were  then  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  all 
the  walls  demolished,  while  all  the  vessels  of 
braaa,  silver,  and  gold,  which  had  been  left 
before,  and  all  the  treasures  of  the  temple, 
the  palace,  and  the  houses  of  the  nobles, 
were  taken   for  spoil;    and  of  the   people 

t  Ezek.  xii.  13. 
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wbich  then  lay  fallow,  ainount«d  to  not 
diM  seventy,  sbowB  how  soon,  and  bow  long, 
that  important  and  faitb-testing  institution 
had  been  neglected  by  the  nation.  The  early 
m^dicdona  of  Moses,*  and  the  later  one  of 
Jeremiiih.t  that  the  land  should  enjoy  the 
rest  of  which  it  had  been  defrauded,  is  very 
remarkable,  when  we  conaidor  that,  as  exem- 
plified in  Israel,  it  was  not  the  genera!  policy 
of  tbe  conquerors  to  leave  tho  conquered 
country  tn  desolation,  but  to  replenish  it 
by  foreign  colonists,  by  whom  it  might  bo 
cultivated. 

Nebuchadnezzar  made  Ocdaliah,  a  Hebrew 
of  distinction,  governor  of  the  poor  remnant 
which  was  left  in  the  land.  Gedaliah  was  a 
well-disposed  man,  of  a  generous  and  unsus- 
pecting nature,  who  was  anxious  to  promote 
the  well-being  of  the  people  by  reconciling 
tbera  to  the  Babylonian  government.  In 
this  design  be  was  assisted  by  Jeremiah,  who 
had  been  released  from  prison  when  tho  city 
was  taken,  and  was  treated  with  much  con- 
sideration by  tho  Babylonian  general,  to 
whose  care  he  had  been  recommended  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  himself.  Nebuzaradan  in- 
deed offered  to  take  him  to  Babylon  and 
provide  for  him  there  ;  bat  the  prophet  chose 
rather  to  remain  with  his  friend  (Sedaliah, 
who  fixed  his  residence  at  Mizpeh  beyond 
Jordan. 

Aa  soon  as  the  Babylonian  army  had 
withdrawn,  those  nobles  and  warriors  returned 
who  had  saved  themselves  by  flight  in  the 
first  instance.  Among  these  was  Ishmael,  a 
prince  of  the  royal  family,  who,  jealous  of 
the  possession  by  Oedaliah  of  the  govern- 
ment to  which  he  considered  that  his  birth 
gave  him  the  best  right,  formed  a  conspiracy 
to  take  away  his  life.  This  was  intimated 
to  the  governor,  but  he  treated  it  as  an 
infamous  calumny  upon  Ishmael,  which  gen- 
rewarded  by  his  being 


murdered,  with  al!  the  Hebrews  and  Chal- 
daeans  at  Mizpeh  who  were  attached  to  him, 
by  that  bad  man  and  bis  dependants.  The 
veageanco  of  the  Ghaldfeans  was  now  to  be 
dreaded,  and  therefore  Ishmael  and  all  his 
followers  fled  toward  the  country  of  the 
Aniinonites  (who  had  promoted  the  designs 
of  Ishmaol).  They  attempted  to  take  with 
them  the  king's  daughter  and  the  residue 
of  the  people ;  but  these  were  recovered  by 
Jobanan  and  other  ofiieers,  who  pui-sned 
them,  so  that  Ishmael  escaped  with  only 
eight  men  to  the  Ammonites,  Johanah  and 
the  others  were  fearful  of  the  eifects  of  the 
resentment  of  the  Cbaldasans  for  the  massacre 
of  which  Ishmael  had  been  guilty.  They 
therefore  determined  to  take  refuge  in  Egypt 
with  all  the  people.  This  intention  was 
earnestly  opposed  by  Jeremiah,  who,  in  the 
name  of  Jehovah,  promised  them  peace  and! 
safety  if  they  remained ;  but  threatened 
death  by  pestilence,  famine,  and  sword,  if 
they  went  down  to  Egypt.  They  went,  how- 
ever, and  compelled  Jeremiah  himself  to  go 
with  them ;  and  it  is  alleged  by  tradition 
that  they  put  him  to  death  in  that  country 
for  the  ominous  prophecies  he  continued  to 
utter  there.' 

Nebuzaradan  soon  after  arrived  in  the 
country  with  the  view  of  avenging  the  mur- 
der of  Gedaliah  and  the  massaure  of  the 
Cbaldaians  who  were  with  him;  but  the 
country  was  so  thin  of  inhabitants,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  secession  to  Keypt,  that  he 
could  find  no  more  than  seven  nundred  and 
forty-five  persons  in  the  land,  whom  he  sent 
into  captivity  beyond  the  Euphrates.  Thus 
signally  was  the  lona^predicted  depopulation 
of  the  hind  completed ;  and  although  nomadic 
tiibea  wandered  through  the  country,  and 
the  Edomites  settled  in  some  of  its  southern 
parts,  yet  the  land  remained,  on  the  whole, 
uninhabited,  and  ready  for  the  Hebrews, 
whose  return  bad  as  much  been  the  suiyect 
of  prophecy  as  their  captivity  bad  been. 

For  the  clearer  apprehension  of  the  facta 
which  have  been  stated,  it  wilt  bo  de^rablo 
to  trace  the  further  opei'ations  of  the  Baby- 
lonians in  those  quarters. 

The  year  after  the  conquest  of  Judaea, 
Nebuchadnezzar  resolved  to  take  a  severe 
revenge  upon  all  the  surrounding  nations 
which  had  solicited  tho  Judahites  to  a  con- 
federacy  agwnst  him,  or   had  encouraged 
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tliem  to  rebel,  altboagh  they  now,  for  the 
most  part,  rejoiced  in  their  destruction. 
These  were  the  Ammonites,  Moabites, 
EJomites,  Arabians,  tlie  Sidoniana,  Tyriaas, 
Slid  Philistines ;  nor  did  he  forget  the  Bgyp- 
tiatis,  who  had  taken  a  foremost  part  in 
action  or  inlrigue  against  bim.  This  had 
been  foretold  by  the  prophets.  It  had  been 
foretold  that  all  these  nations  were  to  be 
subdued  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  were 
assigned  to  share  with  tlie  Hebrews  the 
bondage  of  seventy  years  to  that  power. 
Some  of  them  were  conquered  sooner  and 
sorao  later ;  but  the  ond  of  this  period  was 
the  common  term  for  the  deliverance  of  them 
all  ftoin  their  bondage  to  Babylon. 

After  ^febuchadnezzar  had  subdued  the 
eastern  and  western  states  in  his  first  cam- 
paign, he  commenced  the  sioge  of  the  strong 
city  of  old  Tyre,  on  the  continent,  in  the 
year  B.  0.  584,  being  two  years  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  This  siege  oc- 
cupied thirteen  years,  a  fact  which  illustrates, 
perhaps,  not  so  much  the  strength  of  the 
place  as  the  vitality  of  a  commercial  state. 
This  is,  however,  only  to  intimate  that 
during  this  period  the  city  was  invested  by 
a  Chaldaean  army ;  for  many  other  important 
enterprises  were  undertaken  and  accom- 
plishwl  during  the  same  period.  It  was 
during  the  siege  that  Nebuzaradan  marched 
into  Judsea  to  avenge  the  murder  of  Gedaliah 
and  the  Chaldeans,  as  was  just  related. 

Before  Tyre  was  taken,  the  iahabitaats, 
having  the  command  of  the  sea,  fled  with 
all  their  effects  to  the  insular  Tyre  in  its 
neighborhood ;  so  that  the  Chaldsean  army 


found  but  little  spoil  to  reward  their  long 
toil  and  patience  in  the  siege.  This  had 
been  foretold  by  the  prophet  Ezelciel  (Eaek. 
xxis.  18-20),  butalthough  Nebuchadnezzar 
and  his  army  were  to  obtain  " 
the   great  serv 

Tyre,"  in  the  long  course  of  which  "  every 
head  was  made  oald  and  every  shoulder 
peeled,"  yet  as  a  compensation  they  were 
promised  the  plunder  of  "  the  land  of 
Egypt,  her  multitude,  her  spoil,  and  her 
prey."  Accordingly,  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  B.  C.  570,  after  the  war  with  Tyre 
was  finished,  Nebuchadnezzar  invaded  Egypt, 
and,  ftom  a  concurrence  of  weakening  cir- 
cumstances in  that  country,  was  enabled  to 
overrun  the  whole  country  ftom  Migdol,  its 
northern  extremity,  near  the  Bed  Sea,  to 
Syene,  the  southern,  bordering  upon  Ethio- 
pia. This  he  also  subdued,  together  with 
the  other  auxiliaries  of  the  Egyptians.  The 
reigning  king  was  the  same  Pharaoh-Hophra, 
or  Aprios,  who  was  on  the  throne  at  the 
time  Jeruealem  was  besieged,  and  whose 
faint  and  abortive  motion  to  reheve  bis  allies 
has  been  recorded.  Tliis  proud  and  haughty 
tyrant  was  reduced  to  vassalage ;  and  so 
wasted  and  depopulated  was  the  land  by  the 
invaders,  that  it  la,y  comparatively  desofate 
for  forty  years.  The  king  was  himself  soon 
after  defeated  and  captured  by  his  discon- 
tented and  revolted  subjects,  under  Amasis, 
who  was  made  king,  and  who  was  reluctantly 
compelled  by  the  clamors  of  the  soldiers  to 
inflict  death  upon  his  predecessor,  Amasia 
was  confiriued  in  the  throne  by  the  Assyrian 
kmg. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 

THE  CAPTtTITY.  —  D.\N1EL.  —  BF.LRHAZZ.\R.  —  DAEI03. 


Bepohe  we  enter  upon  the  historical 
details  of  the  period  which  now  opens,  it  is 
pi-oper  to  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  princi- 
ples developed  in  the  histoiy  through  which 
we  have  passed,  and  to  Indicato  the  conse- 
quences which  are  exhibited  in  the  portion 
that  Ilea  be&re  us. 


In  the  commencement  of  the  work,  wa 
have  stated,  in  general  terms,  the  leading 
design  of  the  selection  of  the  Hebrew  race, 
and  of  their  settlement  in  the  land  of 
Canaan  as  a  distinct  and  peculiar  people, 
and  separated  from  all  other  nations  by  the 
peculiar  institutions  which  wore  given  to 
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them.  That  they  were  appointed  to  be 
"  stewards  ff  the  myMcnes  ot  God  la  the 
substance,  ff  tbt  eon  ideiafuns  sfatod  there 
and  enfcic«d  in  subsiquent  passages  Ihe 
history  it-«lf  sb  wa  under  whit  toims  an  I 
obligatjonsthe  stewaidshipwaH  im[»sed  an  1 
how  unfiiithfully  its  duties  weie  JisLhaiged 
and  wo  are  eome  to  tie  punishmentB  which 
that  unfaithfulness  in  urrtd 

And  did  thdt  unta  tbtulnesa  renler  the 


promises  and  designs  of  God  of  no  effect  V 
Nay,  much  otherwise ;  but  rather  tended  to 
illustrate  the  wore  strongly  his  Alniightinesf, 
by  the  accomplishment  of  all  his  designs,  in 
spite  of,  and  even  through,  the  relnclunco, 
the  improbity,  and  the  treaoheiy  of  the  in- 
strumeiita  he  employed.  They  might  Imye 
worked  hia  high  will  with  great  Jiapiiinets 
and  honor  to  themselves ;  but  since  thoy  did 
not  choose  this,  they  were  compelled  te  work 


that  will  even  by  their  misery  and  dishonor 
It  WIS  not  in  the  powei  of  the  mstnimcnts 
to  frustrate  the  intentions  of  Jehovah ,  they 
only  had  prwer  to  determine  wbethei  that 
will  should  be  accomplished  with  happiness 
or  With  niLsery  to  themselves  and  ra  conse- 
qtience  somewh-it  to  vary  the  mode  m 
whiLh  those  desi  na  were  exhibited  and  fill 
filkd 

The  miin  cause  of  the  personal  and 
nitmnil  failure  of  the  Isrielites  as  instiu 
ments  of  a  de=ign  whiih  wts  aci-nmplished 


notwithstanding  tbolr  misdoings  la  ly  no 
means  of  difficult  detection  Political'y 
cons  dered  it  may  be  resolved  into  wh  t 
his  been  in  all  ages  and  ©untnes  the  U  id 
mg  cause  of  calamity  and  mi=caiiiiige  — 
a  lelinnoe  upon  men  and  nptin  iiidnidud 
character  which  at  beat  la  but  tempoi-i  y 
and  fluctuating  nther  than  upon  institutu  ns 
which  are  permanent  aud  unchanging  In 
thfse  e\ery  needful  amelioration  ls  in  nl  iriing 
good,  wheieaa  the  existence  of  i  ^(d  king 
or  judgfl  or  pnest  la  at  tiip  m  sf  but      a 
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*rtunate  accident,"  contingent  on  that  most 
feeble  thing,  the  breath  of  man.  Nothing 
bad  been,  wanting  to  fortify  their  peculiar 
fia^tjon  W  institutions  admirably  suited  to 
their  destmed  object,  and  made  more  im- 
pregnable by  namerous  sauctJons  and  obliga- 
tions than  any  other  institutioDS  ever  were, 
or  ever  can,  mdeed,  with  any  propriety,  be 
made,  by  any  aathovlty  short  of  that  infinite 
wisdom  by  which  the  Helirew  institutions 
were  established.  Thus  the  nation  v 
placed  in  the  peculiarly  advantageous  po«ti 
—  which  many  enlightened  nations  have 
struggled  for  and  sought  after  in  vaiii  —  that 
their  happiness,  their  prosperity,  their  liber- 
ties, wore  not  dependent  on  tlio  will  of  any 
men  or  set  of  men,  but  rested  on  firm  insti- 
tutions which  were  as  obligatory  upon  the 
chiefs  of  the  land  as  upon  the  meanest  of  the 
people. 

Bat  this  was  a  new  thing  on  the  earth, 
and  tliO  Hebrew  nation  seemed  ulteily 
incapable  of  appreciating  its  value;  and, 
indeed,  what  Oriental  nation  is  there,  at  this 
advanced  day,  by  which  the  value  of  so 
precious  a  gift  would  be  duly  appreciated? 
They  rested  always  on  men ;  they  always 
wanted  leaders.  And  as  they  were  led  they 
followed ;  if  their  leadei's  were  good  and 
just  men,  they  did  well ;  if  evil  men,  not 
well.  They  turned  thoir  hack  upon  institu- 
tions, and  threw  themselves  upon  the  acci- 
dents of  human  character: — and  theyfered 
accordingly.  This  preference  occurs  every- 
where in  the  liistory  of  this  people,  and  is 
with  peculiar  prominence  evmced  in  their 
determination  to  have  "  a  king  to  rule  them 
like  the  nations;"  in  the  ease  with  which 
Jeroboam  was  enabled  to  establish  a  achis- 
matieal  worship  in  ten  of  the  tribes ;  and  in 
the  &cility  with  which,  even  in  Judah,  the 
people  followed  the  examples  offered  by  their 
kings. 

With  reference  to  this  point,  the  character 
so  frequently  given  to  Jeroboam  when  the 
sacred  writers  have  occasion  to  mention  his 
name,  as  "  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,  who 
rinnod,  and  made  Israel  to  sin,"  has  always 
seemed  to  us  frightfully  emphatic  and 
^gnificant. 

Had  the  ancient  Hebrews  adhered  to  their 
institutions,  it  was  impossible  for  them,  as  a 
political  body,  not  to  have  fulfilled  their 
special  vocation  in  the  world.  But  having, 
by  the  neglect  of  those  institutions  (which, 
qmoDg  other  benefits,  secured  the  absence  of 


idolatiy  and  its  concomitant  vices),  done  all 
that  in  them  lay  to  frustrate  the  very  objects 
for  the  promotion  of  which  existence  had 
been  given  to  them,  they  made  it  necessary 
that  (iod  should  accomplish  his  own  objects, 
not,  as  desired,  by  their  welfero  and  by  the 
confusion  uf  their  enemies,  but  hy  thou: 
misery  and  destitution.  It  was  left  him  to 
demonstrate  his  almightlness — his  supremo 
power  over  all  the  "gods"  which  swarmed 
the  world,  not  by  overthrowing  with  jiis  strong 
hand  all  the  enemies  who  rose  against  them, 
and  by  maintaining  them  in  the  land  he  had 
given  them,  against,  the  old  conquerors  by 
whom  great  empires  were  thrown  d^iwn,  but 
by  making  these  very  nations  the  instruments 
of  his  punishmonts  upon*the  chosen  people. 
And  this  was  accomplished  under  such 
peculiar  cireumstances  of  manifest  intention 
and  instrumentality,  that  the  conquerors 
themselves  were  brought  to  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  Jehovah,  and  that  thoy  had 
been  but  the  blind  agents  of  his  will.  The 
strong  and  marked  interference  to  prevent 
'  the  great  kings  "  from  engrossing  to  them- 
«ives  the  merit  or  glory  of  their  victories, 
and  ftom  despising  the  God  of  the  people 
who,  for  their  ans,  had  been  abased  at  iheir 
footstool,  even   extorted   from  these   proud 

larchs  the  avowal  that  they  had  received 
all  their  crowns  and  all  their  kingdoms  from 
the  most  high  God."  whom  the  Hebrews 
worshipped.  Now  this  and  other  results  of 
the.  destitution  of  the  Hebrews  as  strongly, 
and  perhaps  more  strikiDgly,  subserved  the 
great  object  of  keeping  alive  in  the  world 
the  knowledge  of  a  supremo  and  universal 
governor  and  creator,  as  by  maintaining  the 
Hebrews  in  Palestine.  Indeed,  that  this 
.  truth  was  diffused  among,  and  im- 
pressed upon,  the  conquering  nations  by  the 
captivity  of  the  Hebrews,  —  that  "  the 
Lord's  song  "  was  not  sung  utterly  in  vain 
in  a  strange  land,  by  the  captives  who  wept 
when  they  remembered  Zion  under  the  wil- 
vs  and  beside  the  waters  of  Babylon,  —  ; 
short,  that  they  received  some  salt  which 
kept  them  from  utter  putrefaction,  sonje 
leaven  which  wrought  vitally  in  them  and 
prepared  them  for  the  revelations  which  the 
"  'dness  of  times"  produced  —  is  evinced 

the  histoiy  of  Daniel,  by  the  edicts  of 
Nebnchadnez74ir,  of  Darius,  and,  above  all. 


unportant  reforms  of  Zoroaster  to  his  inter- 
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course  with  the  Jewish  captives  and  prophets 
at  Babylon. 

Thus,  although  they  had  forfeited  the  higli 
destiny  of  preserving  and  propagating  cer- 
tain truths  as  an  independent  and  sovereign 
people,  the  forfeitnre  extended  only  to  their 
own  position,  for  the  tmths  intrusted  to  them 
were  still  preserved  and  diffused  through 
the   instrumentality  of  their   bondage   and 


punishment.  This  was  true  even  in  the 
times  posterior  to  their  restoration  to  their 
own  land. 

We  have  been  anxious  to  make  these 
remarks,  iest  the  facts  of  the  history  should 
seem  to  intimate  that  the  divine  intention  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Hebrew  common- 
wealth was  frustrated  by  the  perversity  of 
the  people  which  rendered, the  subversion  of 
that  commonwealth  necessary.  Having,  as 
we  trust,  shown  that  there  is  no  room  for 
this  conclusion,  it  may  seem  better  to  reserve 
such  fiirther  remarks  as  may  tend  to  develop 
the  spirit  of  the  ensuing  history,  for  the 
natural  oonneotion  with  the  record  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  involved. 
We  now  therefore  proceed  to  record  the  cap- 
tivities of  Israel  and  of  Judah. 

When  Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-four  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  Israelites  of  Galileo  and  Gilead  had 
been  led  away  captive  into  Assyria ;  one 
hundred  and  thirty-three  years  since  Shal- 
maneser  had  removed  the  ten  tribes  to 
Halah,  and  Habor  by  the  River  G-ozan,  and 
to  Kara  and  other  cities  of  Media ;  and  ten 
years  since  Nebuchadnezzar  had  banished 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  to  the 
river  of  Chebar.     The  determination  of  the 


sites  to  which  the  Israelites  n 
a  matter  of  some  interest,  but  one  which,  in 
a  work  like  the  present,  does  not  require  any 
large  investigation.  The  interest  lies  in  tlie 
means  thus  given  of  determining  the  district 
to  which  the  Israelites  were  espatriatcd  ; 
and  it  is  sufficient  for  us  ki  state  that  all  ilie 
investigations  which  have  yet  been  instita!i;d, 
and  all  the  information  which  has  yet  boon 
acquired,  concur  in  referring  all  these  names 
(excepting,  of  course,  the  River  Chebar)  to 
that  north-western  part  of  the  present  Persinn 
empire  which  formed  the  ancient  Media.  It 
is,  indeed,  remarkable  that  the  only  other  cities 
whose  names  occur  in  the  history  of  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  ten  tribes  are  Rhages  and  Ec- 
batana,  which  we  know  to  have  been  impor- 
tant cities  of  Media,  in  both  of  wiiich  it 
appears  that  the  expatriated  Israelites  were 
settled  in  considerable  numbers. 

Even  this  much  it  is  important  to  learn  ; 
l>eoanse  of  itself  it  throws  much  light  upon 
the  policy  of  the  Assyrian  conquerors,  and 
upn  the  position  which  the  removed  fcrael 
itcs  ultimately  occupied.  Media  was  then 
subject  to  the  Assyrian  empire,  although 
still  chiefly  occupied  by  the  native  Medes  ; 
it  seems,  therefore,  to  have  been  the  policy 
of  the  Assyrians  to  remove  the  inhabitants  J>f 
one  conquered  country  to  another  conquered 
country  with  the  view  of  weakening  the 
separ^  interest  or  nationality  of  both,  and 
of  promoting  such  a  fusion  of  races  and 
notions  as  might  tend  lo  realise  tranquilhty 
and  permanence  to  the  general  empire. 
From  this  allocation  of  the  expatriated  Is- 
raelites in  Media  results  the  important  fact 
that,  whereas  Judah  was  always  subject  to 
the  conquering  nation,  Israel  was  only  so  for 
a  short  time,  as  the  Medes,  among  whom 
they  were  placed,  were  not  long  in  asserting 
their  independence  of  Assyria,  which  em- 
pire they  (with  the  Babylonians)  ultimately 
subverted,  and  continued  independent  of  the 
great  Babylonian  empire  which  succeeded, 
and  to  which  the  captives  of  Judah  were 
subject.  So,  then,  the  relations  of  the  ten 
tril»s  were  with  the  Medes,  not  with  the 
Assyrians  or  BaWlonians  ;  and  their  rela- 
tions with  the  Medes  were  not,  and  were 
neeessarily  far  better  than,  those  between 
captives  and  conquerors.  It  does  not 
appear  how  the  Medes  could  regard  them, 
or  that  they  did  regard  them,  othei'wi?e 
than  ■  as  useful  and  respectable  colonists 
whom   the  ooraaion  oppressor  had   placed 
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among  them,  and  whose  continued  presence 
it  was  desirable  to  solicit  and  retain.  It  is 
bard  to  call  this  a  captivity ;  but  since  it  is 
usvallj  so  described,  it  is  important  to 
remark  that  the  captivity  of  the  tea  tribes 
and  that  of  Jndab  was  under  differeat,  and 
independent,  and  not  always  friendly,  states. 
There  is  a  vague  notion  that  since  the 
^Babylonians  subverted  and  succeeded  the 
{Assyrians,  the  Israelites,  who  hod  been  cap- 
tives Ui  the  Assyrians,  became  such  to  the 
Babylonians,  and  were  afterwards  joined  in 
that  captivity  by  their  brethren  of  Judah  ; 
hut  this,  as  we  have  seen,  was  by  no  means 
the  ease. 

The  information  we  possess  respectjng  the 
condition  of  the  ten  tribes,  before  and  after 
the  fiiU  of  Jerusalem,  is  exceedingly  scanty. 
It  b  certtun  that  during  the  long  years 
which  passed  before  Judah  also  was  carried 
into  captivity,  the  espatriated  Israelites  fully 
participated  in  all  the  extravagant  hopes  of 
their  brethren  in  Judah,  and  were  looking 
with  sanguine  expectations  for  a  speedy  res- 
toration to  their  own  land  ;  and  the  adverse 
prophecies  and  declarations  of  Ezeliiel  were 
as  little  heeded  by  them  as  those  of  Jeremiah 
we™  at  Jerusalem. 

The  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit  ia  thg  only 
source  from  which  any  informatii>n  can  be 
obtained  as  to  the  social  position  of  the 
expatriated  Israelites.  We  are  certainly 
Dot  among  those  who  would  like  to  repose 
much  heUef  in  "  the  stupid  story  of  Tobias 
and  his  dog  ;  "  yet  the  framework  of  that 
story  is  so  much  in  agreement  with  what  we 
do  know,  and  is  so  probable  aad  natural  in 
itself,  that  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
"  founded  on  facta,"  and  to  have  been  con- 
cocted by  one  who  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  condition  and  affairs  of  the  Israelites 
under  the  Assyrians. 

From  this  it  would  appear,  that  many  of 
the  captives  were  stationed  at  Nineveh  it- 
self, whom  they  would  seem  to  have  hved 
niuob  like  other  citizens,  and  were  allowed 
to  possess  or  acquire  considerable  wealth. 
Among  these  was  Tobit,  of  the  tribe  and 
city  of  Naphtali,  a  man  who  feared  God, 
as  doubtless  many  other  of  the  captives  did, 
and  who,  as  far  as  in  his  power,  squared  his 
conduct  by  the  rules  and  observances  of 
the  Mosaical  law,  and  acquired  such  a  char- 
acter fiir  probity,  that  the  conqueror  him- 
self, Shalmaneser,  took  notice  of  him,  and 
appointed  him  lus  purveyor.     This  promo- 


tion of  one  of  the  expatriated  Hebrews  is 
significant  in  its  indications,  as  it  shows 
that,  as  afterward  with  their  brethren  in 
Babylon,  offices  of  importance  and  profit 
were,  under  the  Assyrians,  open  to  the 
ambition,  or  rewarded  the  good  conduct  of 
the  Israelites.  Tobit  availed  himself  of  his 
portion  to  visit  his  brother  Israelites  in 
other  cities,  to  cheer  them  and  to  encourage 
their  reasonable  hopes  and  enterprises.  Ho 
must  have  acquired  considerable  wealth,  aa 
he  was  enabled  to  deposit  ten  talents  of 
silver  in  the  hands  of  Gabel  of  Rhages,  in 
Media.  That  he  did  this  may  seem  to  imply 
that  the  captives  stationed  in  Media  were 
considered  more  securely  circumstanced  than 
those  directly  under  the  eye  of  the  As- 
syrians. When  Sennacherib  returned  from 
his  signal  overthrow  in  Palestine,  he  vented 
his  ill-humor  upon  the  Hebrew  captives,  and 
caused  many  of  them  to  be  put  to  death, 
and  their  bodies  were  cast  forth  to  remain 
unburicd  beyond  the  walla  of  Nineveh. 
This  was  very  shocking  to  the  pious  Tobit, 
who  made  it  a  practice  to  inter  by  night  the 
bodies  of  his  brethren  whom  he  found  un- 
buried.  The  absence  of  the  bodies  otxar 
sioned  inquiry,  and  the  truth  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  tyrant,  who  would  have 
put  him  to  death ;  but  the  good  man  re- 
ceived timely  warning,  and  made  his  escape 
from  Nineveh.  The  tyrant  himself  was 
soon  slain  by  his  own  sons ;  and  (another 
marked  instance  of  promotion)  his  succes- 
sor, Esarbaddon,  appointed  Acbiacharus, 
Tobit'a  nephew,  to  be  his  "cupbearer,  and 
keeper  of  the  signet,  and  overseer  of  the 
accounts."  Through  this  person,  Tobit 
received  permission  to  return  to  Nineveh. 
But  he  was  reduced  to  comparative  poverty, 
and  total  blindness  was  soon  after  added  to 
his  misfortunes.  His  nephew,  Achiacfaarus, 
was  kind  to  the  family  under  these  circum- 
stances, until  Tobit  thought  proper  to  reinove 
into  Elymais.  There  poverty  was  still  their 
lot ;  and  they  were  supported  chiefly  by  the 
wife,  Anna,  who  took  in  "woman's  work," 
and  sometimes  obtained  presents  trom  her 
employers  above  her  actual  earaings. 

At  last  Tobit,  who  bad  returned  to 
Nineveh,  bethought  him  of  the  valuable 
property  he  had  left  with  Gabel  at  Rhages, 
and  he  sent  his  son  to  reclaim  it,  after  ^ving 
him  such  instructions  as  shows  that  travel- 
ling was  then,  as  almost  ever  since,  danr 
gepua  in  those  oountnes.      The  lomantio 
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adventures  of  young  Tobias  on  the  journey 
furni  the  no^t  su  p  e  us  part  of  the  book  — 
perhaps  the  only  uap  c  ous  pirt  t  r  wl  ch 
re  sn  as  well  as  i)ecaiise  t  affords  none 
of  the    UuBtralion  we  Tcr(u  e  we  w  11  ugly 

¥iss  t  by  It  m  y  suffice  to  state  th  t 
ol  as  prospere  I  la  his  j  mey  Tob  t 
I  ed  n  N  neveh  to  the  good  old  ago  of 
15^  yea  a  anl  bcf  re  his  death  fore  oil 
the  approaching  troubles  of  Aa  yr  a  ad 
tho  d  stni  t  on  of  N  neveh  and  th  t  f  r  a 
lime  peace  should  rather  be  in  Media,  to 
which  he  advised  his  son  to  withdraw. 
Tobias  was  mindful  of  his  counsel,  and 
withdrew  to  Bcbatana,  where,  in  due  time, 
he  heard  of  the  destruction  of  Nineveh 
by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Modes  and 
Babylonians. 

We  have  already  stated  the  inferences,  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  expatriated  Israelites, 
which  this  narrative  opens,  although  we 
have  no  information  as  to  their  condition 
after  the  fall  of  Nineveh  and  daring  the 
contemporary  captivity  of  JuJah.  But  there 
is  every  reason  to  eooeSude  that  their  posi- 
tion under  the  Medes,  when  Media  became 
an  independent  and  well-governed  state,  was 
even  less  disadvantageous  and  unequal  than 
it  had  been  when  that  country  was  part  of 
the  Assyrian  empire 

We  have  brougl  the  h  -to  y  of  he  king- 
dom of  Judah  down  to  tl  e  I  st  uction  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  !e->o!  of  the  country. 

But  the  history  of  I  e  a[  v  y  nust  take 
na  back  to  an  enrlie  da  o  e  o  the  dmo 
when  Nebuchadnezza  po  led  the  temple  of 
its  coatly  ut«nsila,  and  sent  away  to  ISaby- 
loD  a  number  of  young  princes  and  nobles 
as  hoatagea  for  the  fidelity  of  the  people  and 
their  new  king.  This  was  eleven  years 
before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem. 

Among  these  captives  were  Daniel,  and 
his  three  friends,  Hananiah,  Miahael,  and 
Azariah.  These,  as  tokens  of  their  enalaved 
condition,  received  Chaidsoan  names,  more 
^miliar  than  their  own  to  the  organs  of  the 
conquering  people.  Daniel  was  called  Bel- 
tealmzar ;  Hananiah,  Shadrach ;  Miahael, 
Meshach ;  and  Aiariah,  Abednego,  These 
were,  among  others  of  the  most  proniiMng 
youths,  elected  to  be  educated  in  the  pal- 
ace for  three  years,  under  the  charge  of  the 
chief  of  the  eunuohs,  in  the  learning  and  lan- 
guage of  the  (jhaldfeans,  to  qualify  them  for 
holding  offices  about  the  court  and  in  the 
state.     At  the  end  of  that  time  they  were 


brought  before  the  king  to  be  examined  aa 
to  theh  proficiency,  when  the  young  persons 
named  were  "found  to  be  ten  times  better 
informed  in  all  mutters  of  wisdom  and  nor 
derstanding  than  all  the  uiagi  or  astrologera 
that  were  in  the  whole  realm."  They  were 
accordingly  admitted  to  a  place  in  that 
learned  body. 

Seventeen  years  after  the  dcstruclion  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  second  year  afler  the 
devastation  of  Egypt,  when  all  his  enemies 
were  subdued  on  every  side,  and  when  hia 
rule  extended  over  many  nations,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar had  a  dream,  which  left  a  profound 
impression  upon  his  mind,  but  the  details  of 
which  be  was  unable  to  recover  when  he 
awoke.  He  therefore  sent  for  all  the  magi 
and  astrologers,  requiring  that  by  their  oc- 
cult skill  and  pretended  influence  with  tlie 
gods,  tbey  should  not  only  inteipret  but 
iccover  the  dream  he  had  lost  This  they 
avowed  themselves  unable  to  do;  whereupon 
the  enraged  and  disappointed  king  com- 
manded them  to  be  massacred.  Daniel  and 
his  friends  were  sought  for,  to  be  included 
in  this  doom ;  but  Daniel,  being  informed 
of  the  cause,  repjured  to  the  royal  presence, 
and  promised  that  if  further  time  were 
allowwl,  he  would  undertake  that  the  dream 
and  an  interpretation  should  be  found.  To 
this  the  king  willingly  agreed ;  and  the 
pious  youths  betook  themselves  to  fasting 
and  prayer,  in  the  hope  that  God  would 
enable  them  to  salbfy  the  king's  demand. 
Nor  was  their  expectation  disappointed. 
The  niatter  was  made  known  to  Daniel  in 
a  vision.  He  was  then  enabled  to  remind 
the  king  that  he  had  seen  in  his  dream  a 
compound  image,  and  to  inform  him  thai 
thisiniagereprei^nted"  the  things  that  should 
come  to  pass  thereafter,"  In  this  compound 
image,  the  head  of  pure  gold  denoted  Nebu- 
chadnezzar himself,  and  the  succeeding  kings 
of  the  Babylonian  dynasty  ;  the  breast  and 
arms  o/silver,  indicated  the  succeeding  but 
inferior  empire  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  ; 
the  belly  and  thighs  of  brass,  the  nest  fol- 
lowing empire  of  the  Macedonians  and  the 
Greeks,  whose  arms  were  brass ;  the  legs  of 
iron,  and  the  toes  partlt/  iron  and  partly 
dny,  refer  to  the  Roman  empire,  which 
should  be  strong  as  iron,  bat  the  kingdoms 
into  which  it  would  uldmatety  subdivide, 
composed  of  heterogeneous  materials,  which 
should  he  partly  strong  and  partly  weak ; 
and,   lastly,  ihe  sro.\B  smiting  the  image 
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.  and  jiUing  the  whole  earth,  denoted  the 
Mngdoin  of  Christ,  which  was  to  be  set  up 
upon  the  ruins  of  these  temporal  kbgdoms 
and  empires,  and  was  destined  to  fill  the 
whole  earth,  and  to  stand  or  continue  foi> 
ever.  "  Thou  art  this  head  of  gold,"  said 
the  prophet  h)  the  king ;  but  he  did  not 
indicate  the  names  and  sourooa  of  the  sue- 
ceoding  and  then  non-esisting  empires  with 
equal  dislJuotiiess.  But  we  know  them,  not 
only  from  the  order  in  which  they  succeed, 
and  from  the  characters  ascribed  to  them ; 
but  from  the  subsequent  visions  of  Daniel 
himself,  itt  which  these  empires  arc  distinctly 
named,  and  by  which  the  meaning  of  this 
|)rimary  vi^on  is  gradually  unfolded,  and 
which  form,  together,  one  grand  chMn  of 
prophecy,  extending  to  the  end  of  time,  and 
80  clear  and  distinct,  that  as  much  of  them 
(nearly  the  whole)  as  is  already  fulfilled, 
and  which  was  once  a  shadowing  forth  of 
the  future,  reads  like  a  condensed  history 
of  past  ages. 

From  the  first,  Daniel  had  disclaimed  any 
peculiar  pretensions  to  wisdom.  "  There  is," 
ne  said,  "  a  God  in  heaven  who  revealeth 
secrets;"  and  to  him  he  not  only  referred 
all  the  credit  of  the  interpretation,  but  plainly 
told  the  king  that  it  was  to  the  appointments 
of  this  "Orod  in  heaven,"  who  had  the 
supreme  disposal  of  all  events,  that  he  owed 
all  the  kingdoms  mhleh  he  ruled.  Here  was 
a  grand  instance  of  that  testimony  for 
Jehovah  to  which,  when  introducing  this 
chapter,  we  had  occasion  to  advert.  The 
king  was  much  struck  by  it,  bo  that,  while 
he  prostrated  himself  before  Daniel  as 
before  a  supeiior,  he  acknowledged  that  the 
God  who  conid  enable  him  te  reveal  this 
great  secret  was  indeed  the  God  of  gods 
and  Lord  of  kings.  Who  does  not  see  that 
it  waa  for  tlie  purpose  of  impressing  this  con- 
viction that  the  dream  was  given  to  him, 
the  forgetfulnesa  inflicted,  and  the  intur- 
pretation  bestowed  on  Daniel  1 

Nebuchadnezzar  was  not  slow  in  reward- 
ing the  distinguished  qualities  which  the 
p>}phet  eshibited.  He  appninted  him  ruler 
over  the  whole  province  of  Babylon,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  "chief  governer  over  all 
the  wise  men  of  Babylon"  (Sab-Mag,  or 
Archiinagia,  Jer.    sssii.    3),    two  of  the 


•  This  was  probably  the  Btatne  of  saM  gold, 
twelve  cubits  high,  which,  according  w  Herodo- 
tus, stood  in  the  temple  of  Belus,  until  ic  was 
tal^  away  by  Xerxes.    Tbe  height  mentioned 


highest  civil  and  scientific  offices  in  the 
state.  At  his  request,  also,  his  throe  friends 
were  appointed  to  conduct  under  him  in  the 
affairs  of  his  provincial  government,  while 
he  himself  took  a  high  place,  if  not  the  first 
place,  in  the  oivil  councils  of  the  king. 
The  services  of  Daniel  and  his  friends 

E roved  too  valuable  to  be  dispensed  with ; 
ut  mature  dehberation  disgusted  the  king 
at  his  dream  and  its  interpretation,  and  his 
piide  disposed  him  la  retract  the  acknowl- 
edgment he  had  made  of  the  supremacy 
of  tie  God  of  a  conquered  people.  It  waa, 
as  we  apprehend,  under  this  influence  that 
ho  erected  a  great  image,  of  which  not  the 
head  only,  but  the  whole  figure  was  of  gold,* 
to  denote  the  continuance  of  his  empire,  in 
opposition  to  his  dream ;  and  it  was  dedicated 
to  the  tutelary  god  Bel,  or  Belus,  whose 
power  be  now  considered  superior  to  that  of 
the  God  of  the  Hebrews ;  whereby,  in  the 
moat  offensive  manner,  he  revoked  his  former 
concession.  All  men  were  commanded  to 
worship  this,  and  no  other  god,  on  pain  of 
deafJi:  in  consequence  of  which,  the  three 
friends  of  Daniel,  who  continued  their 
worship  of  Jehovah,  with  their  faces  turned 
towaiil  Jerusalem,  and  took  no  notice  of  the 
golden  image,  were  seized,  and  east  into  an 
intensely  heated  furnace.  But  by  the  special 
and  manifest  interposition  of  the  God  they 
served,  they  were  delivered  without  a  hair 
of  their  heads  being  injured  :  by  which  fact 
the  king,  who  was  present,  waa  constrained 
to  confess  that  the  (rod  of  the  Hebrews,  who 
could  after  this  sort  deliver  his  people,  was 
unquestionably  superior  to  all  otheiB. 

Nebuchadnezzar  manif^ly  was  endowed 
with  many  great  and  generous  qualities; 
but  he  waa  spoiled  by  prosperity,  while,  by 
the  very  aggrandizement  which  esalted  his 
pride,  he  had  been  fixed  into  a  position 
which  made  it  necessary  to  the  Divine  gloij 
that  he  should  be  brought  to,  and  kept  in, 
the  acknowledgment  that  in  all  his  acts  he  had 
been  but  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
God  worshipped  by  one  of  the  nations  which 
had  received  hia  yofe,  and  whose  superiority 
at  least,  if  not  his  unity,  he  waa  required  to 
acknowledge . 

In  another  dream  he  was  forewarned  of 
the  consequences  of  his  excessive  pride.  Tills 


by  Daniel,  sixty  cubits,  probably  incladed  the 
pedestal  or  pillars  on  which  it  stooii,  »a  otherwise 
Its  height  would  have  been  disproportkinats  to 
its  breadth,  six  cubits. 
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dreaiD  Daniel  unfimchingly  tntorpreted  ;  but 
whatever  effect  it  might  produce  was  of  no 
long  duration.  Twelve  months  after,  while 
contemplating  his  extensive  dominion  and 
the  splendor  to  which  he  had  raised  the  great 
dty  of  Babylon,  his  heart  swelled  with  kingly 

Side,  and  ho  exclaimed,  "Is  not  this  great 
abylon,  which  I  have  huilt  for  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom,  by  the  might  of  my  power, 
and  for  the  honor  of  my  majesty?"  While 
those  words  were  in  his  mouth,  there  fell  a 
voice  from  heaven,  saying,  "  0  king  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, to  thee  it  is  spoken :  The  king- 
dom is  departed  from  thee.  And  they  shall 
drive  thee  ftom  men,  and  thy  dwelling 
shall  be  with  the  beasts  of  the  field ;  they 
shall  make  thee  to  eat  grass  as  oxen,  and 
aeven  times  [years]  shall  pass  over  thee, 
until  thou  know  that  the  Most  High  ruleth 
in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  ^veth  it  to 
whomsoever  he  will."  The  thing  was  ac- 
complished that  veiy  hour;  and  in  this  state 
be  remained  until  "his  hairs  were  grown  like 
eagles'  feathers,  and  his  miils  like  birds' 
daws."  The  meaning  of  which  seems  to  be 
that  his  proud  mind  was  in  that  instant 
shattered,  and  fell  into  a  kind  of  monomania, 
which  made  bim  fancy  himself  some  animal ; 
in  consequence  of  which  it  was  judged  neces- 
saiy  by  bis  physidans  to  humor  his  ianoy  by 
treating  him  as  such,  and  by  allowing  bim 
within  certain  limits  to  act  as  such.  The 
sequel  cannot  be  more  emphatically  told 
than  in  his  own  words,  as  found  in  an 
edict,  recounting  these  circumstances,  which 
be  issued  on  his  i-ecovery.  "  At  the  end  of 
the  days,  I,  Nebuchadnezzar,  lifted  up  mine 
eyes  unto  heaven,  and  mine  onderstandlng 
returned  unto  me,  and  I  blessed  the  Most 
nigh,  and  I  praised  and  honored  him  that 
liyeth  for  ever  and  ei"er,  whose  dominion  is 
an  everlasting  dominion,  and  bis  kin^om 
from  generation  to  generation.  And  al!  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  reputed  as 
nothing ;  and  he  doeth  according  to  bis  will 
'  int  the  anny  of  heaven,  and  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth ;  and  none  can  stay 
his  hand,  or  say  unto  him,  What  doest  thou? 
At  the  same  time  my  reason  returned ;  and 
for  the  glory  of  my  kingdom,  mine  honor 
and  brightness  returned  unto  me ;  and  my 
counsellors  and  lords  sought  unto  me  ;  and  I 
was  estabhshed  in  my  kingdom,  and  excellent, 
niajeslj  was  added  unto  me.     Now  I,  Nebu- 

•  Noticed  by  Jerome  on  Isajah  xir. 


chadnezzar,  praise,  and  estol,  and  honor  tbe 
King  of  heaven,  all  whose  works  are  truth, 
and  hiswajs  judgment ;  and  those  that  walk 
in  pride  he  is  able  to  abase."  This  noble 
acknowledgment  demonstrates  our  former 
argument,  that  caie  was  taken  by  Jobovab 
to  miuntain  his  own  honor,  and  to  secure 
his  own  great  objects,  notwithstanding,  and 
indeed  through,  that  bondage  to  which  sin 
bad  reduced  bis  people. 

After  a  long  reign  of  forty-three  years, 
Nebuchadnezzar  died  in  561,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  bis  son,  Evil-Merodach.  A  Jewish 
tradition  *  reports  that  this  prince  behaved 
so  ill,  by  provoking  a  rupture  with  the 
Modes,  during  tbe  distraction  of  bis  father, 
that  Nebuchadnezzar,  on  his  recovery,  threw 
him  into  prison ;  and  that  he  there  became 
acquainted  with,  and  interested  in,  Jehoia- 
chim,  tbe  imprisoned  king  of  Judah.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  one  of 
the  first  acts  of  his  reign  was  to  release 
Jehoiacbim  from  his  long  impiisonment  of 
thirty-seven  years ;  and  during  tbe  remainder 
of  bis  life  he  treated  him  with  much  distino- 
tion  and  kindness,  giving  him  a  place  at  his 
court  and  table  above  all  the  other  captive 
kings  then  in  Babylon.  As,  however,  tbe 
text  implies  that  he  died  before  his  benefao 
tor,  who  himself  survived  but  three  years, 
the  Hebrew  king  could  not  Ion"  have  out- 
lived his  release.  Evil-Merodacn  was  slnin 
in  a  battle  against  the  united  Medes  and 
Persians,  who  by  this  time  had  become  very 
powerful  by  their  junction  and  intermar- 
riages. The  combined  foree  was  on  this 
occasion  commanded  by  young  Gyms,  who 
had  already  begun  to  distinguish  himself, 
and  who  had  been  appointed  to  this  command 
by  his  uncle  and  father-in-law,  Cyasares — 
"  Darius  tbe  Mede"  of  scripture  —  king  of 
the  Medes.     This  was  in  B.  0.  558. 

Evil-Merodach  was  succeeded  by  bis  son 
Belsbazzar.  The  end  only  of  this  monaich's 
reign  is  nolioed  in  scripture  ;  but  Xenopbon  t 
gives  instances  of  bis  earlier  conduct  on  tbe 
throne,  of  which  only  a  barbai'ous  and  jeal- 
ous tyrant  conld  have  been  capable.  His 
last  and  most  heinous  offence  was  the  profa- 
nation of  the  sacred  vessels  belonging  to  the 
Jerusalem  temple,  which  bis  illustrious 
grandfather,  and  even  his  incapable  father, 
had  respected.  Having  made  a  great  feast 
"to  a  thousand  of  bis  lords,"  he  ordered 

'I  Cjrop.  i,  4. 
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tlie  sacred  vessels  to  be  brought,  that  he  and 
his  wassailers  might  drink  wine  from  them. 
That  there  was  an  intentional  insult  to  the 
Most  High  in  this  act  transpires  Id  the  nar- 
rative :  "  They  praised  the  gods  of  gold, 
silver,  brass,  iron,  and  stone ;  but  the  God 
in  wbose  h:ind  wa-s  their  breath,  and  whose 
were  all  their  nays,  they  praised  or  glorified 
not."  Indeed,  to  appreciate  fully  this  act 
and  its  coaseguences,  it  is  indispensably 
necessary  that  the  niind  should  revert  to  the 
operations  by  which  the  supremacy  of  Jeho- 
vah was  impressed  upon  Nebuchadnezzar  — 
operations  not  hid  in  a  corner ;  and  which, 
together  with  the  public  coufessions  anil 
declarations  of  this  conviction  which  were 
estortcd  fi'om  that  magnanimous  king,  must 
have  diffused  much  formal  acquaintance  witli 
the  name  and  claims  of  Jehovah  among  the 
Babylonians,  with  which  also  the  royal  family 
must  have  been  in  a  peeuliar  degree  familiar, 
not  only  through  these  circumstances,  but 
through  Daniel,  who  had  occupied  high  rank 
at  court  in  the  still  recent  reign  of  Nebu- 
chadneziar,  and  whose  mere  presence  must 
constantly  have  suggested  the  means  to  which 
hi^  advancement  was  owing.  From  this  it 
will  be  seen,  that,  on  the  piinciple  of  opera- 
tion whicli  we  have  indicated  in  the  early 
part  of  this  chapter,  the  time  was  now  como 
for  another  act  whereby  Jehovah  might 
vindicate  the  honor  of  his  own  gi-eat  Name, 
and  enfoi-ce  his  peualiar  and  exclusive  claims 
to  the  homage  of  mankind. 

Suddenly  a  niy^iterious  hand  appeared, 
writing  conspicuously  upon  the  waU  words 
of  ominous  import,  hat  which  no  one  could 
understand  ;  for,  although  they  were  in  the 
vernacular  Chaldasan  language,  the  character 
in  which  they  were  written  was  the  primitive 
old  Hebrew,  which  differed  totally  from  the 
Chatdee,  and  was  the  original  from  which 
that  which  is  culled  the  Samaritan  character 
was  formed.  The  king  himself  was  gi'eatly 
agitated,  and  commanded  the  instant  attond- 
ance  of  the  magi  and  astrologers.  They 
came,  but  were  utterly  unable  to  divine  the 
meaning  of  the  portentous  words  upon 
the  wall.  This  increased  the  tenor  of  the 
impious  king,  which  was  at  its  height  when 


the  queen-mother,  or  rather  grandmother* 
made  her  appearance.  She  soothed  the 
troubled  monarch,  and  reminded  him  of  the 
services  and  character  of  Daniel ;  indicating 
himaaone  "in  whom  is  the  spirit  of  the  holy 
God ;  and  in  the  days  of  thy  grandfather 
light,  and  understanding,  and  wisdom,  like 
the  wisdom  of  the  gods  was  found  in  him;  " 
and  therefore  one  who  was  likely  to  afibid 
Belshazzar  the  isatisfactjon  which  he  sought. 
It  was  probably  the  custom  at  Babylon  {■■-.s 
with  respect  to  the  corresponding  offleei'  in 
other  Oriental  courts)  for  the  arohiraaffus  to 
lose  his  office  on  the  death  of  the  kmg  to 
whose  court  he  was  attached ;  and  that, 
consequently,  Daniel  had  withdrawn  into 
private  life  on  the  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
This  will  explain  how  the  king  needed  to  be 
leminded  of  him,  and  how  the  prophet  was 
in  the  first  instance  absent  from  among  those 
who  were  called  to  interpret  the  writing  on 
the  wall. 

Daniel  was  sent  for ;  and  when  he  ap- 
peared, the  king  repeated  what  he  had  heard 
of  him  ;  stated  the  inability  of  the  magicians 
to  interpret  the  portentous  words ;  and  prom- 
ised hnn,  as  the  reward  of  interpretation, 
that  he  should  be  chid  in  scarlet,t  with  a 
of  gold  about  his  neck,  and  that  he 
should  rank  as  the  third  person  in  .the  king- 
The  venerable  prophet  modestly 
waived  the  proffered  honors  and  rewards,  as 
having  no  weight  to  induce  his  compliance : 
— "  Thy  gifts  bo  to  thyself,  and  give  thy 
rewards  to  another ;  nevertheless  I  will  read 
the  writing  to  the  king."  But,  first,  he 
uttdaunt<;dly  reminded  the  king  of  the  es- 
porienoe,  and  resulting  convictions  of  his 
renowned  grandfather — adding,  with  empha- 
Ms,"  And  thou,  his  grandson,  0  Belsharaar, 
hast  not  humbled  thy  heart,  although  thou 
knewest  all  this."  He  then  read  the  in- 
scription ;  — 

"MENi;,  MENE,  TEKEL,  rPKBEai,  UPHARSIN." 
-VHBiiej-,  A'awSer,  IFeifflU,  fMipiaiow]  and  Dirisionii, 

and  proceeded  to  dve  the  interpretation  ;  — 
"Mene,  God  had  wwireSerei^Uiy  reign,  and 
"  [Mene],  hath  Jini^ked  it.J 
"  Tekel,  Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balance 

and  found  wanting. 


•  So  she  is  cflllcil  by  Josephus,  1}  lut/i/ai  outob  ; 
imfeeij,  rlio  part  she  look  on  this  opca-sion  is  so 
probahlo  of  no  one  as  uf  (lie  widow  of  Nebu- 


noblB,  is  known  by  the  scarlet  mantle  which  ho 
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"  Pores,  Thy  kingdom  is  diuided. 

"  UpWsln,  And  given  to  the  Mode  and 
the  Persian  (Darius  and  Cynis)." 

The  king  heard  this  terrible  sentence ;  but 
made  no  remark  further  tlian  to  commaiid 
that  Daniel  should  be  invested  with  the  prom- 
ised acarlot  robe  and  goldon  chain,  and 
that  the  third  rank  itt  the  kingdom  should 


The  saured  historian  adds,  with  great  con- 
ciseness, "  That  same  night  was  Belshaasar, 
king  of  the  Chaldeans,  slain."  Jfow,  me 
are  not  told  :  but  we  may  collect  from 
Senophon  (Cyrop.  lib.  vii.)  that  he  was 
sImu  through  the  conspiracy  of  two  nobles, 
on  whom  he  had  inflicted  tiie  greatest  indig- 
nities which  men  could  receive.  This  was  in 
553  B.  C,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  a  boy,  named 
Laborosoarchod  (Joseph,  cont.  Apion,  i. 
20)  ;  but  as  ho  was  put  out  of  the  way  in 
less  than  a  year,  he  is  passed  over  in  Ptole- 
my's Canon,  as  well  as  in  the  sacred  history, 
which  relates  that,  as  following  the  death  of 
Belshazaar,  "  Darius  the  Mode  took  the 
kingdom."  In  iaet,  the  family  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar being  extinct,  Cyasares,  or  (to 
give  him  his  scnptural  name)  Darius,  who 
was  brother  to  the  queen-mother,  and  the 
nest  of  kin  by  her  side  to  the  crown,  had 
the  most  obvious  right  to  the  vacant  throne  ; 
and  while  his  power  was  so  great  as  te  over- 
awe all  competition,  the  express  indication  of 
him  by  the  prophet  in  his  interpretaliou  of 
the  mseription  was  calculated  to  have  much 
weight  with  all  concerned,  and  indeed  with 
the  whole  nation. 

Daniel,  naturally,  came  into  high  favor 
with  Darius,  to  whose  accession  he  had  so 
materially  contributed.  On  making  out  the 
new  appointments  of  the  governors  of  prov- 
inces, the  prophet  was  set  over  them  all; 
and  the  king  contemplated  a  still  further 
elevation  for  him..  Tliis  excited  the  dislike 
and  jealousy  of  the  native  princes  and  prea- 
dents.  who  determined  to  work  his  ruin. 
In  his  administration,  his  hands  were  so  pure, 
that  no  ground  of  accusation  eould  be  found 
against  him.  They  therefore  devised  a  plan 
by  which  Daniel's  known  and  tried  fidelity 
to  his  religion  should  work  his  destruclion. 
Theyproourcdfrom  the  careless  and  vain  king 
a  decree,  that  no  ope  should  for  thirty  days 
ofier  any  prayer  or  petition  to  any  god  or  man 
save  the  kino;  himself,  under  pain  of  being 
cast   into   the    lion's  den.     The  king  at 


once  became  painfully  conscious  of  his  weak 
and  criminal  conduct,  when  his  most  ti-usted 
servant,  Daniel,  was  accused  before  him  as 
an  open  transgressor  of  this  deci'ee,  and  his 
punishment  demanded.  Among  the  Modes 
and  Persians  there  was  a  sinralar  restraint 
upon  despotism  — which  while  at  the  first 
view  it  seemed  to  give  intensity  to  the 
exercise  of  despotic  power,  really  tended  to 
deter  the  kings  from  hasty  and  ill-considei  ed 
deeiMona,  by  eompelhng  them  to  feel  the 
evil  consequences  with  which  they  were 
attended.  The  king's  word  was  irrevocable 
law.  He  could  not  himself  dispense  with 
the  consequences  of  his  own  acts.  Of  this 
Darius  was  reminded  :  and  he  saw  at  once 
that  he  was  precluded  from  interfering  in 
behalf  of  his  friend.  It  is  a  beautiful  illus- 
tration of  the  great  truth,  which  appears  as 
the  main  argument  of  this  chapter,  namely, 
that  the  glory  of  God  was  promoted  among 
the  heathen  by  the  captivity  of  his  people, — 
that  the  king  himself  was  ah-esdy  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  character  and  power  of 
Jehovah,  that  he  spontaneously  lestcd  him- 
self upon  the  hope,  that,  although  unable 
hunsefi  to  deliver  him  fiom  this  well-laid 
snare,  the  God  whom  Daniel  sei  vcd  would  cei- 
tainly  not  suffer  him  to  perish.  The  prophet 
was  cast  into  the  lion's  den  j  and  the  mouth 
thereof  was  closed  with  a  sealed  stone.  The 
king  spent  the  night  sleepless  and  in  soitow. 
Impelled  by  his  vague  hopes,  he  hastened  early 
in  the  morning  to  ihe  cavern,  and  eried  in  a 
doleful  voice,  "  0  Daniel,  seiTant  of  the 
livmg  God,  hath  tiiy  God,  whom  thou  servest 
continually,  been  able  to  deliver  thee  fi'om 
the  lionsV  "  To  the  unutterable  joy  and 
astonishntent  of  the  king,  the  quiet  voice 
of  Daniel  retm-ned  an  affirmative  answer, 
assuring  the  king  of  his  perfect  safely.  In- 
staatiy  the  cavern  was  opened,  the  servant 
of  God  drawn  forth  ;  and  his  accusers  were 
cast  in,  and  imuiedialely  destroyed  ly  iha 
savage  inm^es  of  the  den  This  stjiking 
interposition  induced  the  king  lo  s^ue  a 
proclamation,  to  the  same  ultimate  effect  as 
that  wh'ch  Nebuehadnezzai  had  I'-sucd  n  a 
former  time.  Rewrote  onto  "  all  lei  pies 
nations,  and  languages  that  dnelf  ni  all 
the  earth,"  charing  them  to  'tienibk  and 
fear  before  the  God  ot  Duniel ;  lot  he  is 
the  God  that  liveth,  and  (s  steadfafJ^^  foiever, 
and  his  kingdom  shall  not  be  destroyed,  and 
his  dominion  shall  be  even  unto  the  end." 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  overrate   tiie  ini> 
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fiortance  of  the  diffusion  of  such  tnitbs  as 
these  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Median  empire. 

It  waa  the  estabhshed  policy  of  the 
Medes  and  PorMans  to  concihata  the  good 
will  of  the  subject  statea,  by  leaving  the 
practical  government  in  the  hands  of  native 

fitincea.  Darius,  therefore,  as  we  may  col- 
ect  from  Berosus,  appointed  Nabonadlus,  a 
Babylonian  noble,  anconneeted  with  tbe 
royal  family,  to  be  viceroy,  or  king  under 
hira.  This  appointment  was  confirmed  or 
continued  by  Cyrus,  when  he  succeeded  to 
the  general  empire  on  the  death  of  his 
imele,  in  B.  G.  551. 

During  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  Cyrus 
waa  too  much  occupied  in  foreign  wars  to 
pay  much  attention  to  Babylon ;  and  this 
gave  Nabonadlus  an  opportunity  to  assert 
Eis  independence,  and  to  maintain  it  until 
the  hero  was  at  leisure  to  call  him  to  ac- 
count. This  was  not  until  B.  C.  538, 
when  this  great  prince  marched  against 
Babylon,  with  the  determination  to  crown  his 
many  victories  by  its  reduction.  Nabona- 
dlus, on  his  jart,  seems  to  have  been  en- 
couraged by  his  diviners  (Isa.  xliv,  25),  to 
repose  muob  confidence  in  his  own  resources, 
and  in  the  stability  of  the  kingdom  he  had 
established.  He  ventured  to  meet  the 
Persian  army  on  its  advance  toward  the 
city ;  J)ut  was  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle, 
and  driven  back  to  abide  a  siege  within  the 
walls  of  Babylon,  Still  all  was  not  lost ; 
for  not  only  was  the  city  strongly  fortified, 
but  a  siege  by  blockade  was  likely  to  be 
indefinitely  protracted,  as  the  town  not  only 
immense  stores  of  provisions,  but 
mption  of  them  would  be  greatly 
by  means  of  the  large  open  spaces 
within  the  city,  in  which  all  kinds  of  prod- 
uce could  be  raised  to  a  considerable  extent. 
In  iact,  the  siege  continued  for  two  years, 
and  Babylon  was  then  only  taken  by  a 
remarkable  stratagem.  Cyrus  observed 
that  the  town  lay  the  most  exposed  on  the 
side  of  the  river,  and  therefore  he  caused  a 
new  bed  to  be  dug  for  its  waters ;  and  at 
au  appointed  time,  by  night,  the  dikes 
eat,  and  the  Euphrates  rolled  its  humbled 


I  myself  « 
AodwlUD 


stream  into  this  new  channel ;  and  the  old 
one,  left  dry,  offered  a  free  passage  to  the 
exulting  Persians,  Even  yot,  however, 
their  condition,  in  the  bed  of  the  river, 
ight  have  been  perilous,  and  a  vigilant 
enemy  might  have  surprised  them  as  in  a 
net;  but  that  night  a  public  festival  was 
celebrated  in  Babylon,  and  all  there  was 
oonfiision  and  drunkenness.  From  this,  as 
as  from  the  httle  reason  to  apprehend 
er  on  that  side,  the  gates  leading  from  the 
quays  into  the  city  were  that  night  left  open, 
so  that  an  easy  and  unopposed  access  was 
ofiei-ed  to  the  army  of  Cyrus,  and  the  king 
horror-struck  and  paralyzed,  as  succcs- 
messengers  arrived  in  haste  from  the 
lus  distant  quarters  of  the  city,  to  inform 
that  the  Persians  had  entered  there, 
and  thus  to  learn,  that,  at  both  extremities 
lice,  great  Babylon  was  taken,  B.  C. 
536, 

Daniel  was  still  alive,  and  there  is  evi- 
dence that  Cyrus  knew  and  valued  his  char- 
acter. Tbe  apocryphal  history  of  Bel  and 
Dragon  says  that  Cyrus  conversed  much 
with  hira,  and  honored  him  above  all  his 
friends.  But  we  have  better  evidence  in 
effects  which,  seeing  Daniel  still  lived,  may 
very  safely  be,  in  some  degree,  referred  to 
the  instruction  and  counsel  which  the  now 
aged  prophet  was  able  to  ^vo. 
lere  is  an  important  and  most  striking 
prophecy  by  Isaiah  (xliv.  24,  to  slv.  6)  in 
which  Cyrus  is  mentioned  by  name,  and  his 
exploits  predicted,  more  them  a  century  be- 
fore his  birth.  To  him  it  is  expressly 
addressed,  and  in  terms  of  tenderness  and 
respect,  which  was  never,  in  any  other  in- 
stance, applied  to  a  heathen — if  it  be  just 
to  apply  that  name  to  Cyrus.  In  this 
splendid  prophecy  Jehovah  calls  Cyrus 
"  my  shepherd,  who  shall  perform  all  my 
pleasure;  and,  "mine  anointed."  His 
victories  are  foretold,  and  ascribed  to  Je- 
hovah ;  and,  in  a  particular  manner,  the 
taking  of  Babylon  by  him  is  foreshown, 
even  to  the  indication  of  the  very  peculiar 
manner  in  which  that  conquest  ,wa3 
achieved.*  And  the  object  of  all  this  — 
of  his  existence,  of   his  acts,  and  even  of 


And  I  will  give  lo  thee  Ihc  treaenrea  of  darkness, 
And  Btorea  deeply  Wd  In  secret  piBces ; 
That  thou  mayeet  tnow  that  I.  Jehovah, 


le  me  crooked  places  eiiaight, 
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tliia  prophecy  concerning  him  and  them  — 
ia  deoliired,  with  marked  emphasis,  to  he, 
that  he  may  be  la  a  condition  to  restore  the 
captivity  of  Judah,  and  that  such  oonvJc- 
tions  might  be  wrought  in  him  as  might 
inchue  to  fulfil  this  his  vocation,  and  lo 
become  acquainted  with  the  supreme  and 
sole  power  of  Jehovah.  And  the  careful 
reader  will  not  iail  to  ujte  iu  this  sublime 
address  to  ODe  destined  to  live  in  a  tiiture 
generation,  not  only  a  clear  assertion  of  the 
unity  of  God,  and  hb  universal  power  and 
providence,  but  a  distinct  blow  at  the  peculiar 
superstition  of  Cyrus  and  his  people — which 
consisted  in  the  adoration  of  two  principles 
—  the  good  and  evil,  represeited  by  light 
and  darkness.     Hence  the  emp'iasis  of — 


We  can  easily  ima^ne  the  impression 
which  the  perusal  of  these  i>rophocies  would 
make  upon  the  ingenuous  mind  of  this  great 
man,  accompanied  by  tlie  explanations  which 
Daniel  could  pour  into  his  willing  ears,  and 
with  the  further  intimation,  collected  from 
the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  respecting  the 
seventy  years  of  the  captivity,  that  the  time 
of  the  restoration  was  then  orrived,  and  him- 
self the  long  pre-determined  instrument  of 
giving  effect  to  the  divine  intention.  His 
consciousness  of  all  this  is  evinced  in  the 
proclamation,  which  he  issued  the  same  year 
that  Babylon  was  taken.  This  proclamation 
is  to  tie  regarded  as  the  final  acknowledg- 
ment from  the  conquering  foreign  kings  of 
the  supremacy  of  Jehovah,  and  it  was  most 
interesting  from  the  distinctness  with  which 
this  acknowledgment  is  conveyed  —  "Thus 
saith  Cyrus  king  of  Persia  —  Jehovak,  the 
God  of  the  heavens,  hath  given  me  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth ;  and  ho  hath  charged 
me  to  build  for  himself  a  temple  in.  Jeru- 
salem, which  is  in  -Judah."  In  this  he 
manifestly  alludes  to  the  charge  conveyed  in 
the  prophecy — 

"Who  [Jehovah]  saltli  of  Cvrus,  He  ia  mf 
shephonl  I 
And  ha  shall  perform  all  mv  plea 


m  Jehovah,  and  tbere  Is  ni: 


m  (he  rislDg  of  Oh  at 


Accordingly,  the  proclamation  proceeded 
not  only  to  grant  free  permission  for  such  of 
the  seed  of  Abraham  as  thought  proper  to 
n  to  then"  own  land,  but  also  com-' 
manded  the  authorities  of  the  places  in  which 
they  lived  to  afford  every  facility  to  their 
re  migration. 

Before  accompanying  them  on  their  re- 
turn, it  may  be  well  to  contemplate  the  results 
of  the  cii'cumstances  which  have  been  I'claled, 
as  affecting  the  position  of  the  captive  Jews 
during  the  period  through  which  we  have 

There  is  certainly  nothing  to  suggest  that 
their  condition  was  one  of  abject  wictched- 
This  is  in  some  degree  shown  by  tlie 
offices  enjoyed  by  Daniel  and  his  three 
friends ;  and  by  the  distinction  confeired 
upon  King  Jehoiaehim  by  Evil-Merodach. 
He  not  only  enjoyed  the  first  rank  over  all 
the  kings  then  at  Babylon,  but  ale  at  the  table 
of  the  monarch,  and  received  allowances  cor- 
responding to  his  rank.  While  these  cireum- 
Etances  of  honor  must  have  reflected  a  degree 
of  dignity  on  the  exiles,  sufficient  to  protect 
them  from  being  ill-treated  or  despised,  we 
see  that  Ibeie  was  always  some  per»>n  (f 
their  nation  high  in  fiivor  and  influence  at 
court,  able  to  protect  them  frem  wrong,  and 
probably  to  secure  for  them  iinportant  and 
peculiar  priiileges.  They,  niMt  likely,  came 
to  be  considered  as  respccfable  coionists, 
enjoying  the  peculiar  protection  of  the  sover- 
eign. Although  Jclioiachim  did  not  long 
survive  bis  leiease  from  ptisoif,  his  son 
Salathiel,  and  his  grandson  Zeruhbubel  un- 
doubtedly partook  in  and  ^ucieeded  to  the 
respect  which  he  received.  H  the  story  in 
the  apoerypha!  book  of  Eedras  (1  Eed.  iii., 
iv.)  of  the  discussion  before  Darius,  in  which 
Zerubbabel  won  the  prize,  be  a  mere  fiction, 
it  is  slill  at  least  probable  that  the  young 
prince,  although  he  held  no  oflice,  had  fiee 
access  to  the  court ;  which  privilege  must 
have  alBirdeii  him  many  opportunities  of 
alleviating  the  condition  of  his  countrymen. 
It  is  even  not  improbable  that  (as  is  implied 
in  the  apocryphal  story  of  Susannah,  and  as 
the  tradition  of  the  Jews  affirm)  the  exiles 
had  magistrates  and  a  prince  from  theil'  own 
number.    Jehoiaehim,  and  after  him  Salathiel 

And  from  the  west,  Ihst  there  is  none  beside  me. 
I  am  Jehovah,  and  there  ts  none  else : 
I  form  the  light,  and  craatc  du-kness, 

I,  j£HOVAH,  do  all  Ibeee  things." 
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and  Zembbabel,  migbt  have  been  regarded 
as  their  princes,  in  the  same  manner  as 
Jozadak  and  Jeshui  were  as  their  liigh- 
priestg. 

At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
their  huraihation,  as  a  people  punished  hj 
their  Gnd,  was  always  extremely  painflil, 
and  frequently  drew  on  them  expressions  of 
contempt.  The  peculiarities  of  thoir  rehgion  ■ 
afiorded  many  opportunities  for  the  ridicule 


and  scorn  of  the  Babylonians  and  Chaldjeana, 
—  a  stiiking  example  of  which  is  given  in 
the  profanation  of  the  sacred  vessels  by 
Belsliazzar.  By  such  insults  they  were 
made  to  feel  so  much  the  more  sendbly  the 
loss  of  their  h  ^       B    ^'^'^'  *°'^  ff  uit^ 

ful  fields ;  th  1  g  f  h  ir  capital  and 
temple,    and     h  sa    n  of    the  public 

solemnities  h  ir      1  gi  a      (See   Jaho, 

chap,  6,  sec    45  ) 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

THE    RESTORATION.  —  ARTASEEXES.  —  EZRA,  —  NBHEMIAH. 


Wb  consider  the  great  argument  of  the 
preceding  chapter  to  have  been,  that  the 
honor  of  Jehovah  was  as  adeq^uately  raaiu- 
taincd,  and  that  the  knowledge  of  his  claim 
to  be  the  supremo  and  oal^  God,  to  have 
been  even  more  diffused  by  the  dispersion 
of  the  Hebrews,  than  it  would  even  have 
been  by  their  continuance  in  their  own  land. 
It  also  appears  very  clearly,  to  us,  that  by  a 
BuccessioQ  of  such  operations  as  those  which 
elicited  the  public  acknowledgments  of 
Nebuohadneszar,  Darius  and  Cyms,  and  by 
acts  which  could  not  but  he  known  lo  many 
nations,  these  objects  might  have  been  pro- 
moted as  well  without  as  by  the  restoration 
of  the  Hebrew  people  to  their  own  land,  and 
the  re-establish  111  ent  of  the  temple  service. 
It  may  then  be  asked,  why  it  was  expedient 
that  Judah  should  be  at  all  restored  ;  and, 
being  restored,  why  Israel — the  ton  tribes 
— were  not?  These  interesting  questions 
we  cannot  discuss  in  the  extent  which  they 
deserve ;  but  we  may  suggest,  that  ance,  by 
immutable  promises,  the  privilege  had  been 
secured  to  the  seed  of  Abraham  of  uphold- 
ing the  standard  of  divine  truth  in  the  world, 
until  "the  fulness  of  times,"  and  since  the 
nationality  of  Judah,  until  then,  had  been 
anciently  secured  by  the  guaranty  of  the 
Lord's  promise, — it  was  necessary  that  a 
restricfed  restoration,  after  punishment  and 
correction,  should  for  these  purposes  take 

ftlace.     This  was  all  the  more  necessary,  as 
b  was  Erom  Judab  and  from  the  royal  house 


of  David  that,  as  was  well  known,  he  was  to 
spring  who  was  to  enlighten  and  redeem  the 
world,  and  to  bring  in  that  new  creation  for 
which  the  moral  universe  groaned  as  the  times 
advanced  to  their  completion.  For  his 
identity,  as  the  ransomer  promised  of  old,  it 
was  necessary  that  the  dying  struggles  of  the 
Hebrew  nationality  should  not  be  yet  permit- 
ted to  terminate.  And  further,  inasmuch  aa 
the  bondage  of  the  Hebrews  east  of  the 
Euphrates,  bad  tended  in  no  small  degree  to 
advance  in  that  quarter  the  knowledge  of  the 
great  preparatory  principles  of  which  the 
Jews  were  the  commissioned  conservators,  it 
remained  for  the  west  to  be  in  like  manner 
allowed  to  catch  sneh  glimmerings  of  light, 
as  might  make  the  nations  impatient  of  their 
blindness,  and  prepare  them  to  ball  with 
gladness  the  future  "  day-spring  from  on 
high."  And  this  was,  in  fact,  accomplished 
by  the  intercourse  of  the  Hebrews  with  the 
western  nations — Egypt,  Syria.  Asia-Minor, 
Greece,  Rome  —  in  subjection,  in  confUots, 


That  Judah  was  preferred  to  this  vocation, 
and  that  the  ten  tribes  were  not  nationally 
or  formally  restored,  must  be  accounted  for 
by  the  further  development  of  a  consideration 
to  which  the  reader's  attention  was  called  in 
the  preceding  chapter.  The  political  sins 
of  Judah  were  there  traced  to  the  disposition 
to  lean  rather  upon  men  than  upon  institu- 
tions. The  sin  of  Israel  was  even  greater, 
and  merited  greater  severity  of  punishment 
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There,  not  only  was  Uie  san 
hibited,  bat  tLe  iuglitutiona 
corrupted,  alienated,  tortured  from  the  objecls 
for  ffbicb  they  were  expi-eaaly  framed,  and, 
with  moat  culpable  ingenuity,  made  subserv- 
ient to  the  very  circumstances  against  which 
they  wore  designed  to  operate.  In  Judah, 
the  building  of  6od  was  indeed  oflen 
neglected,  often  allowed  to  run  to  ruin  ;  but 
it  was  not,  as  in  Israel,  made  the  abiding 
habitation  of  unclean  and  evil  things.  In 
Judah,  a  good  king  could  purge  out  abuses 
and  correct  evils ;  but  io  Israel  the  tampering 
with  institutions  was  so  effective,  that  the 
best  kings  were  unable  to  lay  an  improving 
finger  on  them.  For  these  things  Isixtel  was 
thrown  loose  from  the  mercies  of  God,  much 
sooner  than  Judah ;  and  the  evil  had  been 
so  heinous  and  deeply  rooted,  that  no  promise 
or  hope  of  restoration  was  held  forth,  nor  did 
any  take  place. 

By  the  attention  which,  through  the  cap- 
tivity and  consequent  dispersion  of  the  Jews 
among  what  was  then  (if  we  except  Egypt) 
the  most  civilized  nation  of  the  world,  had 
been  directed  to  the  majesty  and  providence 
of  Jehovah,  we  consider  that  a  very  impoi^ 
tant  part  of  the  mission  confided  to  the 
Hebrews  was  accomplished ;  for  ao  impresaon 
was  made,  the  e£Fecta  of  which  may  without 
diiBculty  be  traced  to  the  time  of  Christ, 
and  tlierefore,  we  are  thus  brought  to  a  sort 
ot  end  in  the  national  histoiy  of  the  Hebrew 
people  Undoubtedly,  the  real  fell  of  Jeru- 
salem was  tliat  which  was  wrought  by  the 
b^nd  f  Vebuehadnezzar ;  the  real  destruction 
was  that  which  the  Assyiians  worked  in  the 
north,  and  the  Babylonians  in  the  south ; 
and  the  real  dispersion  of  the  race  was  that 
whioh  took  place  in  consequence  of  the 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  captivities.  A 
remnant  only  was  preserved,  as  necessary 
for  the  remaining  objects  which  have  just 
been  indicated ;  and  it  is  the  history  of  that 
remnant  which  forms  the  subject  of  the 
present  chapters. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  this  remnant  was 
highly  fitted  for  its  vocation.  The  large 
mass  of  the  Israelites  were  natives  of  the 
land  of  their  exile,  iu  which  they 
tbe  most  part  bo  comfortably  ^tuated  that 
only  those  whose  religious  zeal  and  senti- 
ments were  above  the  average  warmth, 
would  be  likely,  or  did,  encounter  the  dan- 
gers of  the  desert  and  the  inconveniences 
luid  anxieties  of  an  unsettled  couotry.     The 


cutum«t,inces  of  the  remigration  were  in  fact 
such  aa  to  attr  ict  only  those  who  weri,  m  the 
soundest  state  cf  moral  health  They  were 
also  cured  of  all  danger  ot  idolatry  and  cf 
all  disposition  to  make  light  of  their  oun 
institutions  That  the  Hebrews  as  a  body 
profated  largely  by  the  correction  whith  thty 
bad  receved,  is  unquestionable  —  'o  large'y 
indeed  that  under  ttmptatons  as  great  is 
any  to  which  they  had  in  former  times 
yielded  idolatry  was  ever  after  their  b- 
horrence  And  ndced  if  dunng  the  pei  od 
of  the  captivity  the  pioudest  heathen  were 
made  so  'eriously  attentive  to  (he  God  of 
Israel  much  more  were  the  Hebrew  hkely 
to  be  awakened  by  the  sjme  events  to  be 
true  to  then  twn  God  On  this  point  we 
copy  the  remarks  of  Piofes=or  Jahn  — 

Among  the  Hcbicws  who  agreeably  to 
the  fcanctions  of  the  law,  wete  punishea  for 
idolatry  by  total  banishment  from  their 
native  land,  there  were  certainly  many  who 
did  not  worship  idols ;  and  probably  not  a 
fuw,  in  consequence  of  ihis  national  judg- 
ment, so  often  predicted,  were  brought  to 
reflect  on  and  to  abhor  the  superstition  which 
hud  been  the  cause  of  so  great  a  calamity. 
Others,  not  wholly  relinquishing  idolatry, 
still  retained  a  reverence  for  Jehovah.  They 
never,  hke  other  transplanted  natjons,  inter- 
mingled with  the  people  among  whom  they 
were  settled,  but  continued  a  peculiar  race. 
There  were  doubtless  individual  exceptions; 
but  the  nation  as  such  renimned  distinct. 
The  intermingling  with  pagans,  and  that 
entire  extinction  of  the  Hebrews  as  a  peculiar 
people  which  must  have  resulted  from  it, 
was  promoted  by  the  rite  of  cireumeision, 
by  the  prohibition  of  many  kinds  of  food 
allowed  among  other  nations,  by  ceremonial 
impurities,  ana  by  various  other  institutions, 
designed  to  segregate  and  consequently  to 
preserve  the  nation.  These  usages  had  by 
time  become  a  second  nature,  so  that  any 
intimate  connection  with  Gentiles  was  a 
matter  of  considerable  difficulty.  The 
ancient  favors  of  Jehovah,  the  miraculous 
dehverances  which  he  bad  vouchsafed  ex- 
clusively to  them,  and  the  promises  he  had 
given  them  for  futurity,  were  not  easily 
forgotten.  The  fulfilment  of  so  many  prophe- 
cies respecting  the  fellof  the  Assyrian  empire 
and  of  the  city  of  Nineveh,  respecting 
the  Babylonian  captivity  and  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  must  have  raised  Jehovah  in 
their  eyes  far  above  all  idols  ;  and  (he  very 
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p'jn',aliment  they  were  then  aufforitig 
well  calculated  to  awaken  refleelion,  and 
thus  become  a  hitter  but  powerful  antidote 
to  their  propensity  to  idolatry.  Many  Israel- 
ites, therefore,  in  Assyria  and  Media  (aa  the 
book  of  Tobit  testifies)  persisted  in  the  sincere 
worship  of  Jeliovah  ;  neither  could  the  Jews 
in  Bahylon,  and  those  by  the  River  Chebar, 
fiiU  eaaly  into  idolatry,  while  such  men  aa 
Ejekiel  and  Daniel  were  constantly  and 
earnestly  reminding  them  of  the  Grod  whom 
they  were  bound  to  servo. 

"  The  prophecies  of  Ezekiel,  relating  for 
the  most  part  to  events  near  at  hand,  were 
accompiisHed  before  iho  eyes  of  the  un- 
believing exiles  ;  and  every  fulfilment  was  a 
new  proof  that  Jehovah,  the  author  of  these 
predi-Otions,  was  the  God  and  ruler  of  the 
world.  Thus  there  were  repeated  oppor- 
tnnittcH  to  remind  this  soperatitious  people  of 
Jehovah  their  God.  The  remarkable  propiio- 
cy  respecting  the  eoniuest  and  desbTiction 
rf  the  powerful  city  Tyre,  which  was  so 
speedily  accomplished,  is  particularly  worthy 
(S  notice.  By  such  striking  accomplishments 
of  the  prophacias  respecting  occurrences  uear 
at  hand,  the  belief  of  predictions  of  more 
distant  events  was  strengthened,  and  tlie 
eyes  of  the  Hebrews  were  eagerly  directed 
tcwaid  thefiitm-e." 

Thiw,  and  tlirougli  the  deliverance  which 
Jehovah  wrought  in  behalf  of  his  persecuted 
servants,  —  and  through  the  acknowledg- 
ments which  were  estorted  from  the  pagan 
monarcbs  under  whose  yoke  the  necks  of 
Israel  and  Judah  were  placed,  —  "God 
pursued  them  (so  to  speak)  with  the  efSca- 
cious  dealings  of  his  providence,  with  miracles 
and  prophecies,  in  order  to  compel  them  to 
preserve  the  true  religion,  and  to  place  them 
in  a  situation  in  which  it  would  hardly  ba 
possible  for  them  to  exchange  the  worship 
of  the  creator  and  governor  of  the  world  for 
the  worship  of  idols.  By  the  prophet 
Ezekiel  {Eaek.  xx.  32-44),  Jehovah  declares 
in  so  many  words  that  even  if  the  Hebrews 
demred  lo  become  united  with  the  heathen, 
it  should  not  be  done ;  and  that  he  would 
himself  find  means  effectually  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  such  a  design"  (Jahn,  ii.  1, 
sect.  53,  Ruckker  der  zehen  Stamme). 

That  the  restoration  to  Palestine,  which 
now  took  place,  is,  at  least  primarily,  that  of 
which  the  prophets  delivered  such  glowing 
predictions,  very  few  who  carefully  examine 
the  subject  will  find  reason  to  doubt.     The 


more  closely  the  matter  is  examined,  the 
moix)  clearly  the  details  of  (he  prophecy  will 
be  found  to  agree  with  this  fiilfilment.  Wa 
are  quite  aware  that  the  large  terms  and 
forcible  expresMons  employed  by  the  prophets 
have  led  all  the  Jews  and  man;  Christians 
into  the  expectation  of  a  more  brilliant  and 
complete  restoration  than  on  this  occasion 
took  place.  Our  undertaking  is  however  to 
record  past  events  rather  than  to  undertake 
the  development  of  prophecies  which  may  ba 
deemed  unfulfilled.  That  these  prophecies 
have  a  further  meaning  beyond  the  literal 
and  primary  purport,  we  take  to  be  evinced 
not  only  by  the  glowing  language  employed, 
but  by  the  present  condition  of  the  Hebrew 
nation,  "  like  a  column  lofl  standing  amid  tlra 
wreck  of  worlds  and  the  ruins  of  nature  " 
(Trans,  of  the  Parisian  Sanhedrim,  p.  68, 
1807),  in  which  they  manifestly  remwn 
awtdting  destinies  yet  to  come ;  but  that  these 
destinies  include  the  restoration  and  inde- 
pendent and  happy  settlement  of  the  nation 
in  Palestine,  we  hold  to  be  considerably  less 
certain  and  less  important  thau  has  of  late 
years  been  made  to  appear. 

Now,  by  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  the  moun- 
tains were  made  bw  and  the  valleys  filled 
for  the  return  of  the  Hebrews  to  their  own 
land.  But  seeing  that  only  the  two  tribesof 
Judah    and  Benjamin  —  conventionally  re- 

farded  as  one  tribe  —  formally  returned  to 
'alestine,  it  becomes  an  interesting  question 
—  What  became  of  the  other  ten  tribes  ? 

As  the  invitation  of  Cyrus  was  directed  to 
all  the  people  of  Jehovah,  and  proclaimed 
throughout  his  empire,  there  is  every  reason 
to  conclude  that  not  a  few  of  the  ten  tribes 
returned  to  Palestine.  Those  who  supposed 
they  could  improve  their  condition  by  re- 
Tnoving,  would  attach  themselves  here  and 
there  to  a  caravan  of  merchants,  and  proceed 
to  the  land  of  their  lathers.  But  as  they 
arrived  one  after  another,  and  in  small  compa- 
nies, their  return  is  not  particularly  noticed  in 
a  history  so  concise.  Tnere  might  even  have 
been  many  Israelites  in  the  first  groat  caravan 
under  Zerubbabel;  but,  however  this  may 
be,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Israelites 
returned  in  considerable  numbers,  as  soon  as 
they  heard  of  the  settlement  and  the  prosper- 
ity of  their  brethren  in  Palestine.  Moat  of 
these  arrivals  were  probably  subsequent  to 
the  close  of  the  Old  Testament  canonical 
history,  and  when  the  restored  nation  had 
acquired  a   somewhat  settled    form.     But 
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whether  their  return  were  early  or  late,  it  is 
certain  that  at  least  a  portion  of  them  did 
return,  for  the  history  of  later  periods  men- 
tions Israelites  as  settled  in  G^alilee  and 
Berasa  (1  Mae.  v.  9-24)  long  before  the 
time  of  Christ.  But  connecting  themselves 
with  the  tribe  of  Judah,  tliey  finally  lost  the 
nwne  of  Israelites,  and  all  Hebrews  wore 
indiscriminately  designated  as  Jews. 

Bat  since  many  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  chose 
to  remain  in  the  land  of  their  esile,  tt  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  still  greater  numbers  of 
the  Israelites  who  had  lived  in  those  countries 
200  years  longer,  would  feel  little  inclination 
to  exchange  the  comforts  they  there  enjoyed 
for  the  uncertain  advantages  of  Palestine. 
But  as  the  jealousy  between  Judah  and  Israel 
had  now  ceased,  according  (o  the  predictions  of 
the  prophets,  those  Israelites  also  who  remained 
in  esile  joined  themselves  to  the  tiibe  of 
Judah,  which  was  in  the  possession  of  the  tem- 
ple, and,  consequently,  they  too  received  the 
deaominati(u)  of  Jews. 

On  these  grounds  Professor  Jahn  conceives 
that  all  questions  and  investi^adons  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  what  has  become  of 
the  ten  tribes,  and  whether  it  is  likely  they 
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not  ouiselves  quite  so  clear 
that  this  is  the  case.  We  grant  indeed  that 
there  is  no  good  reason  for  expecting  to  find 
the  remnant  of  the  ten  tribes  as  distinct  from 
the  remnant  of  Judah  ;  bnt  that  traces  of  the 
Hebrews  of  bot/i  captivities,  without  dis- 
tinction of  tribes,  may  be  found  in  the 
countries  in  which  they  were  so  long  located, 
there  is  much  reason  to  conclude.  We  say 
in  those  coantries,  for  the  reasons  which 
prevented  them  from  retuiiiin"  to  Palestine 
wore  as  operative  in  preventing  tneir  migration 
in  any  other  direction.  Indeed,  while  the ' 
second  temple  stood,  one  would  expect  that, 
such  of  them  as  were  disposed  to  migrate  at 
all,  would  return  to  tlieland  of  their  fitthera, 
as  many  of  them,  no  doabt,  did.  But. ' 
apart  from  this  preference,  there  was  much 
reason  for  their  remaining  in  Media  ;  for  the  i 
empire  whiuh  comprehended  that  country, 
continued  long  to  he  possessed  by  a  nation 
which  was  quite  able  to  protect  them  and 
make  their  homes  secure ;  while  the  religion 
which  it  professed  was  more  in  agreement 
with  that  of  Moses,  and  hm  revolting  to  the 
peculiar  notions  of  the  Hebrews,  than  any 
other  they  could  find  in  the  world.  It  is 
certain  also,  that  for  a  loni;  course  of  ages  a 


large  remnant  of  the  captivity  of  Judah 
remdned  in  Babylonia,  and  this  so  much 
composed  of  the  elite  of  the  nation,  as  to 
secure  the  respect  of  the  Jews  who  returned 
to  Palestine  and  multiplied  thei  e  —  all  traces 
of  which  estimation  of  the  Babylonian  Jews 
is  not  even  at  this  day  wholly  obliterated  ; 
and  this  lact  would  suggest  the  probability 
of  a  similar  local  fixity  of  the  ten  tribes  in 
Media  and  Assyria.  Indeed  the  probability 
is  the  greater,  from  the  fact  that  in  those  coun- 
tries, as  history  proves,  they  would  be  much 
less  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  wurs  and 
troubles  than  the  Jews  of  Babylonia,  It  is 
probably  under  such  a  class  of  impressions, 
that  the  Jews  themselves  have  generally  been 
disposed  to  look  for  traces  of  the  ten  tribes 
in  that  direction.  Nor,  as  it  would  appear, 
has  the  search  been  quite  abortive. 
■  In  the  twelfth  century  of  Christ,  the  dis- 
trict referred  to  at  page  393  was  visited  by 
the  Spanish  Jew,  Benjamin  of  Tudela. 
After  speaking  of  large  congregations  of 
Jews  in  this  quarter,  he  comes  to  Amaria 
[which  Major  Kawlinson  regards  as  the  same 
as  Halah,  now  Holwan],  where  he  found 
25,000  Jews.  "This  congregation  forma 
part  of  those,"  says  Rabbi  Benjamin,  "  who 
live  in  the  mountains  of  Chaphton,  which 
amount  to  more  than  100,  extending  to  the 
frontiers  of  Media.  These  Jews  are  descend- 
ants of  those  who  were  originally  led  uito 
captivity  by  King  Shalmaneser.  They  speak 
the  Syiiac  language,  and  among  them  are 
many  escellent  talraudic  scholais."*  Ben- 
jamin then  gives  the  history  of  the  false 
Messiah,  David  El  Koy,  who  sprang  from 
the  eity  of  Amaria,  and  whose  remantic 
bistoiy  has  lately  been  made  familiar  to  the 
JEnglish  public. 

Recently,  the  Rabbi  David  D'Beth  Hillel 
has  much  obscure  and  dispei-sed  talk  about 
the  fragments  of  the  tribes  which  he  found  in 
the  same  quarter.  But  the  following  state- 
by  ilajor  Rawlinson  will  give  more 
the  reader:  — 

"  If  the  Samaritan  captives  can  be  sup- 
posed to  have  retained  to  tJie  present  day  any 
distinct  individuality  of  character,  perhaps 
the  Kalhurs,  who  are  believed  to  have  inhab- 
ited from  the  remotest  antiquity  those  regions 
around  Mount  Zagros,  preserve  in  their  name 
the  title  of  Calah    [Halah].      They  state 

»  The  Itinerary  of  Ttabbi  Benjamin  of  Tu- 
dela. TraaslaWd  and  edited  hy  A.  Ashsc.  Ber- 
lin, 1840. 
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tJiemselves  to  be  descended  ftom  Koham,  or 
Nebucliadnezzar,  the  conqueror  of  the  Jews, 
' —  perhaps  an  obscure  tradition  of  their  real 
origin.  They  have  many  Jewish  names 
among  thorn,  and,  above  all,  their  general 
physiognoniy  is  strondy  indicative  of  an 
Israelidah  descent.  The  Iliyat  of  this  tribe 
now  mostly  profess  Mohammedanism ;  but  a 
part  of  tham,  together  with  the  G-urans,  who 
acknowledge  themselves  to  be  an  oflset  of 
tlie  Kalhurs,  and  most  of  the  other  tribes  of 
tin  neighborhood,  are  still  of  tho  'Ali-Ilalii 
persuasion  —  a  felth  which  bears  evident 
marks  of  Judiusra,  singulai'ly  amalgamated 
with  Sabeean,  Chrisdan,  and  Mohammedan 
legends.  The  tomb  of  Baba  Yadgar,'  in  the 
pass  of  Zardah,  is  regarded  as  their  holy 
place ;  and  this,  at  the  time  of  the  Arab 
invasion  of  Persia,  was  regarded  as  the 
abode  of  Elias.  The  'Ali-Ilahis  believe  in 
a  series  of  successive  iocamalions  of  the  god- 
head, amounting  to  a  thousand  and  one, 
Benjamin,  Moses,  Elias,  David,  Jestis  Christ, 
Ali,  and  his  tutor  Balman,  a  joint  develop- 
ment, the  Imam  Husein,  and  the  Haf-tan 
(the  seven  bodies),  are  con?iidercd  the  chief 
of  these  incarnations.  The  Haf-tan  were 
seven  Pirs,  or  spiritual  guides,  who  lived  in 
the  early  ages  of  Islam,  and  each,  woi'- 
shipped  as  tho  Deity,  is  an  object  of  adora- 
tion in  soma  particular  part  of  Kurdistan — 
Baba  Yadgar  was  one  of  these.  The  whole 
of  the  incarnations  were  thus  regarded  as  one 
and  the  same  person,  the  bodily  form  of  the 
Divine  manifcatetion  being  alone  changed ; 
but  the  moat  perfect  development  is  supposed 
to  have  taken  place  in  (ho  persona  of  Benja- 
min, David,  and  All."  Kofoiiing  to  wie 
passage  already  adduced  from  Babbi  Benja- 
min, the  major  notices  that  he  appears  to 
have  considered  the  whole  of  these  'Ali- 
Ilabis  as  Jews,  and  remarks,  "  It  is  possible 
that  in  his  time  their  reli^on  was  less  cor- 
rupted."* 

Abandoning  this  subject  for  the  present, 
we  may  now  be  allowed  to  return  to  the 
historical  narrative. 

All  obstacles  being  removed,  and  every 
fooility  afforded,  Zerubbabel,  tho  grandson 
of  King  Jehoiachim,  nnd  Jeshua,  a  grandson 
of  the  high-priest  Jozadak,  irith  ten  of  the 
principal  elders,  prepared  themselves  fi 
journey  home.     The         '        "   ' 


■the 
mher  of  the  remnant 


*  Geographical  Journal,  vol.  : 


who  joined  these  heads  of  the  nation  was,  in 
round  numbers,  50,000,  including  7,3S7 
male  and  female  servants. f  This  lai^e  body 
was  composed  chiefly,  it  would  seem,  of 
merabei's  of  the  tiibes  of  Judah,  Beujaudn, 
and  Levi,  although  the  comparat.vely  high 
number  of  the  remigtanta  supports  tlie  proba- 
bility that  a  considerable  proportion  were  of 
tho  ten  tribes.  The  prophet  Daniel,  who 
must  at  tills  time  have  been  about  nineiy 
years  old,  remained  at  the  court  of  Oyius, 
where  he  could  probably  render  much  more 
service  to  his  nation  than  by  returning  to 
Palestine. 

Those  who  were  to  return  assembled  from 
all  quarters  at  an  appointed  place,  accord'ng 
to  the  usual  metliod  of  collecting  a  caravim, 
furnished  with  providons  and  other  things 
necessary  for  the  journey.  Their  camels, 
horses,  and  beasts  of  burden,  amounted  to 
eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-six. 
Zerubbabel,  on  whom  devolved  (he  serious 
responsibility  of  directing  this  immense  cara- 
van, received  from  Cyrus  the  sacred  vessels 
of  the  temple,  and  was  intmstod  with  the 
very  large  contributions  toward  tlie  rohuild- 
iog  of  the  sacred  edifice  made  by  those  of 
the  Hebrew  race  who  chose  to  remain  behind. 
Zerubbabel  was  not  only  appointed  leader  or 
sheik  of  the  caravan,  but  tlie  office  of  gov- 
ernor of  Judasa  was  intrusted  to  him.  This 
appointment  may  probably  be  attributed  not 
more  to  the  cireumstance  which  inclined 
Cyrus  to  show  peculiar  iavor  to  the  nation, 
than  to  tiie  general  policy  of  tbe  Persian 
kings  in  leaving  the  governments  of  con- 
quered provinces  to  native  governors,  when- 
ever this  could  be  done  with  srfety.  Several 
months  were  consumed  in  pre^tarations  for 
the  journey ;  and  eaeumbered  as  they  were 
with  ba^a^e  and  young  children,  an.l  there- 
fore obliged  to  travel  slowly,  tlic  journey 
itself  occupied  four  months. 

Tho  "sevenly  years  "  of  the  captivity 
were  completed  by  the  time  they  arrived ; 
iind  they  were  now  to  settle  in  their  own 
land,  gpverned  by  their  own  laws,  and  form- 
ing a  distinct  commonwealth.  The  Pursiaa 
sovereignty  was  not  a  calamity,  but  a 
benei]t,  from  the  protection  and  security 
which  it  gave  to  a  colony  as  yet  too  weak  for 
independence. 

The  people  dispersed  themselves  on  their 
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anival  in  search  of  their  native  cities  and 
of  necessaries  for  their  families.  But  in 
the  following  month,  being  the  seventh  of 
the  Jewish  year,  they  all  assembled  at  Jetu- 
salent  (o  celebrate  the  feast  of  tabernacles. 
On  this  occasion  an  altar  was  reared  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  temple,  and  the  customary 
sacrifices  were  offered ;  and  on  this  altar  the 
daily  morning  and  evening  sacrifices  were 
afterward  continued. 

In  the  second  month  of  the  second  year 
of  their  return,  the  people  again  assembled 
lit  Jerusalem,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
temple,  the  preparations  for  which,  through 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  people 
and  the  elders,  were  now  completed.  This 
was  a  most  joyfiii  ocoasion  to  all  but  the  old 
people ;  and  very  loud  were  the  shouts  of 
gladness  which  wore  raised  ;  but,  loud  as 
were  the  sonnda  of  rejoicing,  they  were 
neutraliaed  by  the  wailings  of  the  old  people, 
who  bad  seen  "the  holy  and  beautiful 
house  "  in  which  their  fathers  prtused  Je- 
hovah; and  who  wept  bitterly  and  loudly 
at  the  comparison :  for  they  could  perceive 
that  the  edifice  would  neither  be  so  large, 
so  magnificent,  nor  so  richly  ornamented  as 
the  temple  of  Solomon,  It  is  true,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  record  found  at  Echatana  m 
the  time  of  Datius  Hystaspes,  that  Cyrus 
bad  dii'ected  that  the  temple  should  be  twice 
as  large  as  that  of  Solomon,  and  that  the 
expense  should  be  deirayed  from  the  royal 
treasury.  But  either  the  proper  ofBcers 
had  neglected  to  give  effect  to  these  orders, 
or  the  Jews  were  backward  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  full  extent  of  the  monarch's 
bounty,  lest  they  should  awakcQ  the  envy 
of  the  worshippers  of  Ormuzd,  and  espose 
themselves  to  their  persecutions.  From 
whatever  cause,  it  is  certain  that  they  did 
not  build  the  temple  so  large  as  the  decree 
of'  Cynis  allowed.     (Ezra  iv.  1-5.) 

The  Persian  govemoi'S  of  Syria  and 
Palestine  offered  no  opposition  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Jews  in  their  own  country  or 
to  their  proceedings  there.  No  doubt,  there- 
fore, orders  corresponding  to  the  tenor  of 
the  decree  under  which  the  restoration  took 


*  "The 


rc-introdnced  idolatry  among  the  restored  Jews, 
now  coraplelely  abliorrent  from  it,  and  in  various 
wavs  defeateil  the  grand  objects  of  Providence  in 
selecting  and  preserving  a  pecnliar  people.     Id 


place,  had  been  forwarded  to  them.  This 
indeed  is  stated  by  Josephus,  although  such 
orders,  being  sent  direct  to  the  Persian 
magistrates,  are  not  noticed  by  Ekra.  But 
oppoation,  poraevering  and  venomous,  came 
from  another  and  probably  unexpected 
quarter.  This  was  from  the  colonists  whom 
tlie  Assyrian  kings  had  planted  in  the  land 
of  Israel,  and  who  had  intermarried  with 
the  remaining  Israelites,  and  now  foimed 
with  thera  under  the  name  of 


Pamarttans.  It  does  not  appear  (bit  the 
Samaritans  were,  at  this  time  com}letely 
purged  of  the  idolatr  es  which  their  fatbevs 
had  brought  fi-om  foreign  knds,  yet  the 
measures  employed  to  enlighten  them  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  seem  grad- 
ually to  have  produced  a  considerable  effect. 
The  return  of  the  Jews  from  their  seventy 
years'  captivity  so  clearly  evinced  the  over- 
ruling providence  of  Jehovah,  that  the 
Samaiitans  were  estremely  desirous  to  join 
in  rebuildinghis  temple  and  celebrating  his 
worship:  "They  sala  unto  the  chief  of  the 
fathers,  '  Let  us  btiild  with  you  ;  for  we 
seek  your  God,  as  ye  do ;  and  we  have  done 
siicriflce  to  him  since  the  days  of  Esarhaddon, 
king  of  Assyria,  who  brought  us  up  hither.'  " 
Tiiis  proposal  was  steadily  rejected  by  the 
Jews ;  and,  whatever  their  motives  may 
have  been,  it  is  easy  to  discern  important 
reasons  in  consequence  of  which  this  rejec- 
tion appears  to  have  been  subservient  to  the 
purposes  of  the  divine  economy.* 


consequence  of  this  rejection  and  the  alienation  it 
produced,  the  Jews  probably  became  more  vigilant 
in  preserving  the  strictness,  and  the  Samaritans 
more  jealous  in  emulating  tlie  purity,  of  the 
Mosaic  ritual.  They  became  hostile,  and  there, 
tore  unsuspected  guardians  and  vonchers  of  the 
integrity  of  the  sacred  text,  particularly  of  the 
" '       And  while  the  Jews  in  general. 
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F  n  1  ag  li  y  ould  not  prevail, 
B  m  n  u  il  erj  means  in  their  power 
to  hw  he  n  prise.  Their  influence  at 
the  P  a  u  appears  to  liave  been 
cons  d  abl  ,  ow  ng  perhaps,  as  Josephus 
suggests,  to  their  claiming  to  he  of  Median 
and  Persian  origin.  Through  this  influence 
thoj  managed,  during  the  latter  days  of 
Cjrus,  who  was  either  absent  in  foreign 
wars  or  not  at  leisure  to  attend  to  such  pro- 
vinml  matters,  Id  oppose  suoli  obstacles  to 
the  progress  of  the  worlt  that  the  people 
got  disheartened,  and  discontinued  the  build- 
ing. This  discouragement  continued  during 
the  suceeeding  reigns  of  Cambyses  and  of 
Smerdis  the  magian  ;  nor  was  the  work  re- 
sumed until  the  second  year  of  Darius  Hys- 
taspes. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Samaritans  in  this 
matter  naturally  excited  the  enmity  of  the 
Jews;  and  thus  was  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  hatred  between  the  two  nations, 
which  new  provocations  continually  in- 
creased, until,  at  last,  all  friendly  intercourse 
between  them  was  entirely  discontinued. 

Cyrus  died  seven  years  after  the  restora- 
tion of  tho  Jews.  The  reigns  of  Cam- 
byses his  son,  and  of  the  usurping  magian 
Sraerdis  (seven  months),  occupied  together 
aght  years.  Darius  Hystaspes,  one  of  the 
seven  nobles  who  slew  the  intrusive  magian, 
was  elected  king,  B,  C.  521. 

At  Jerusalem,  the  people  had  by  this 
time  lost  their  zeal  in  a  work  which  had 
been  so  much  obstructed,  and,  counting 
from  the  destruction  of  the  former  temple 
instead  of  from  the  commencement  of  the 
captivity,  they  argued  that  the  time  for 
the  rebuilding  of  the  sacred  edifice  had  not 
yet  arrived.  But  while  they  erected  fine 
buildings  for  their  own  use,  and  bestowed 
much  expense  and  labor  on  the  mere  orna- 
mental parts  of  their  own  dwellings,  this  was 
obviously  a  mere  pretence,  and  provoked 
the  severe  reproaches  of  the  prophet  Haggai. 
who  attributed  to  this  neglect  the  drought, 
and  consequent  failure  of  crops,  which  had 
then  occurred ;  and  was  authorized  to 
promise  the    blessings  of  plenty  from  the 

blinded  bj  their  national  pnjadices,  could  see  in 
the  promiatd  Messiah  only  a  national  and  temporal 
deliverer,  the  Samariwna  appear  to  have  jndged 
of  his  pretenaionft  with  more  justice  and  success." 
—  Dean  Gravoa's  Lectures  on  the  Petilateiich,  p. 
S47.     5th  Ed.     1B39. 

•  Hystaspes,  the  father  of  Darias,  was  high  In 
tlie  confidence  and  tavor  of  Cyrus,  aqd  be  {and 


'  time  they  should  recommence  the  building 
of  the  temple.  And,  to  neutralize  the 
discouragements  arising  from  the  detractive 
or  sorrowful  comparisons  of  the  old  men 
who  had  seen  the  temple  of  Solomon,  he 
was  oommisMoned  to  deliver  the  celebrated 
prophecy :  — 

"  Thna  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts : 
Yet  once  more,  and  in  a  little  while, 
And  I  will  shake  the  heavens  and  ihe  earth. 
And  the  sea  and  the  dry  land  ; 
And  1  will  shake  all  tho  nations, 
And  the  Desire  of  all  nations  shall  come. 
And  I  will  fill  this  house  with  glory,  saith  the 

Lord  of  hosts. 
The  silver  is  mine,  and  the  gold  is  mine,  saith 

the  Lord  of  hosts. 
The  g-lory  or  this  latter  house  shall  he  ^ater 

than  of  the  former,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts. 
And  in  this  place  will  I  {rive  peace,  saith  the 

Lord  of  hosts."  — Hag.  ii.  6-9. 

The  prophecies  of  Zechariah  tended  to  the 
same  objects  as  those  of  Haggn  inl  in 
consequence  of  their  forcible  reprebentations, 
the  building  of  the  temple  was  jcsumed  with 
rekindled  zeai.  To  this  resumption  ot  the 
work,  after  so  long  a  suspension  the  Samv 
itans  succeeded  in  drawing  the  attention  of 
Tatnai,  the  Persian  general-governor  of  Syria, 
who,  being  a  man  of  impartial  justice,  deter- 
mined to  go  himself  to  Jerusalem  to  inves- 
tigate the  matter.  Ho  there  demanded  tbe 
authority  of  the  Jewish  chiefe  for  their  oper- 
ations, and  was  referred  by  them  to  the  edict 
of  Cyrus.  Tatnd  sent  a  clear  and  rigidly 
unbiassed  report  of  the  matter  to  the  king, 
and  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  direct  the 
present  suspension  of  the  work.  The  refer- 
ence to  the  Persian  court  could  not  have 
been  made  under  more  favonihle  circum- 
stances ;  for  Darius  was  of  a  mild  and  just 
character;  and,  still  more,  was  a  devoted 
admirer  of  Cyrus,  and  disposed  to  pay  the 
highest  respect  to  his  acts  and  intentions.* 
The  king,  on  receiving  the  report  of  Tatnd, 
directed  a  search  to  be  made  among  the 
archives  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  naturaUy 
sought  at  first  among  the  records  kept  in 
tbe  trcasure  house  at  Babylon.  It  was  not 
found  there ;  but  a  roll  containing  the  edict 

very  probably  bis  son)  couM  not  bnt  have  known 
so  eminent  person  as  Daniel  when  at  the  court  of 
Susa.  Indeed,  the  wisdom  of  Daniel  appears  to 
have  been  a  proverb  (Eaekiei  xxviii.  3).  It  is 
remarkable  that  Hystaspes  ultimately  succeeded 
{under  his  son)  to  the  very  office  of  archimagus, 
or  master  of  the  magians,  which  Daniel  had  foi- 
merly  occupied. 
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was  nltimately  discovered  in  the  record 
chamber  of  the  palace  at  Achmetha  (Eeba- 
tana).  It  directed  not  only  that  the  temple 
should  be  rebuilt,  and  of  larger  dimensions 
than  before,  but  that  the  expenses  should  be 
defrayed  out  of  the  royal  treasury.  The 
king  directed  a  copy  of  this  edict  to  be  fo^ 
warded  to  Tatnai,  together  with  a  letter,  iu 
which  he  was  enjoined  not  to  obsti'uct  the 
building,  but  zealously  to  forward  it,  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  out  of  the  royal 


accruing  within  his  government,  and  also 
to  furnish  the  priestfl  with  such  animals  aa 
were  necessary  for  the  sacrilices,  with  wheat, 
salt,  wiue,  and  oil,  fi'om  day  to  day,  for  the 
divine  service.  "  That  they  may  offer  sacri- 
fices of  a  sweet  savor  to  the  God  of  heaven, 
and  pray  for  the  life  of  the  king  and  of  his 
sons.  '  The  letter  concluded  with  an  onlui 
(apparently  levelled  at  the  SamaiiUns), 
that  whosoever  obstracted  the  execution  of 
the   decree   should   be    hanged,   and  their 


houses  demolished  :  and  an  imprecation  was 
added  on  all  kings  and  people  who  should 
attempt  to  destroy  the  house  of  God. 

Tins  transaction  pves  a  very  favorable 
idea  of  the  good  order  and  efficient  adminis- 
tration of  the  Persian  government;  while 
the  cuneluding  direction  afftirds  another  and 
very  important  illustration  of  the  honor  which 
Jehovah  had  obtained  for  his  name  among 
the  heathen  through  the  eastward  dispersion 
of    the    Hebrews.     Indeed,    the    edict    of 

*  The  ent  actually  reproaenta  the  library  at 
Constantinople,  but  it  is  appiirable  to  clio  present 
■alyec^  as  showing  the  manner  in  wliich  rccotds, 


Cyrus,  which  was  on  this  occa^on  bronght 
fo  light,  contained  such  a  declaration  of  rev- 
erence for,  and  dependence  on,  Jehovah,  as 
alone  could  not  but  have  had  great  weight 
upon  the  mind  of  Darius.  It  may  be  i-e- 
markod,  indeed,  that  Darius  himself  was  a 
disciple  and  supporter  of  Zoroaster,  the 
leformer  of  the  magian  religion,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  profited  largely  by  his  inter- 
course with  the  Hebrew  captives  and 
'    ■    "    Babylon. 

Lciemlj-j 
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TTnde!"  tbese  fiivoring  auspices,  the  work 
proceeded    with   renewed   spirit ;  and    four 
years  after,  being  the  sixth  of  Darius  (B.  C. 
516),  the  tBinple  was  completed.     It  was 
dedicated   with    great   solemnity,  of  whic 
tbere  has  ever  since  been  an  annual  coi 
memoration  ia  "  The  Feast  of  Dediuation. 
In  the  following  month    the  Passover  was 
celebrated  in  a  regular  and  solemn  manner, 
for  the  first  tisne  since  the  restoration.     ITie 
temple   service    was  tbeo    re-established  as 
before    the    Captivity;  Jeshua,    the    high- 

Eriest,  encouraging  the  other  priests  and  the 
lesites  by  his  example  to  attend  to  theii- 
peculiar  dutjea. 

The  Jews  appear  to  have  been  undisturbed 
during  the  remainder  of  the  thirty-six  yeai's 
in  wtiioh  Darius  reigned.  It  is  possible, 
indeed,  that  some  difficulty  arose  in  the  lat- 
ter yeavs  of  that  reign  from  their  relation  fo 
the  Persian  empire.  Darius,  whose  whole 
reign  was  occupied  in  foreign  and  generally 
successful  war,  had  then  extended  his  oper- 
ations wostwai-d.  After  the  Persians  had 
lost  the  battle  of  Marathon  in  B.  0.  490, 
Barins  made  immense  preparations  for  re- 
newing the  war,  which  kept  all  Asia  in  a 
ferment  for  three  years :  in  the  foui-tli  Egypt 
revolted,  which  occasioned  the  division  of 
the  army  inl«  two,  one  to  act  against  Greece, 
and  the  other  against  Egypt.  But  just  as 
all  preparations  were  completed,  Darius  died, 
B.  C.  485.  Now,  as  the  rendezvous  of  the 
army  in  this  expedition  against  Egypt  was 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Hebrew  territory, 
it  is  in  every  way  likely  that  the  Jews  were 
obliged  ta  parlacipte  in  its  operations  ;  or  it 
is  possible  that  they  obtained  an  exemption 
from  personal  service  on  condition  of  sup- 
plying the  army  with  proviaons. 

Xerxes  completed  the  intenlJons  of  his 
father  as  to  Egypt,  which  ho  succeeded  in 
egam  bringing  under  the  Persian  yoke.  His 
subsec[uent  gigantio  plans  and  operations 
against  Greece,  however  Important,  claim 
no  notice  in  Uiis  plac«.  As  the  resources 
of  f^e  empire  were  on  this  occasion  taxed  to 
the  uttermost,  thei'e  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  Jews  were  able  to  avoid  contributing 
toward  this  vast  undertaking,  either  by 
their  property  or  personal  service,  or  by 
both.  At  the  commencement  of  his  reign 
the  Samaritans  made  some  attempt  to  preju- 

*  Ezra  iv.  ft-S3.  The  whole  pussage  ia  referred 
to  thh  reigrn  in  the  text  (after  Howe  and  Hates), 
wider  tiic  impression  that  where  it  stands  in  the 


dice  him  against  the  inhabitants  of  Judah 
and  Jerusalem.  But  the  king  confirmed 
in  every  particular  the  grants  made  by  his 
^tlier.  Xerxes  is  the  Aliasuerus  of  Ezra 
iv.  6,  (See  also  Joseph.  Antiq,,  xi.  4,  8  : 
,i.  5,  1.) 

He  was  sueeeeded  in  B.  C.  404  by  his 
son  ArtaxerxesLongimanus, whose  protracted 
reign  was  replete  with  incidents  (host  impor- 
tant and  inteiBsting  to  the  Jews.  At  the 
beginning  of  it  they  began  regularly  tc 
rebuild  Jerusalem,  and  to  sun'ound  it  by 
a  wall.  But  they  were  stopped  in  tSieir 
work  by  an  oi-der  from  the  king,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  letter  of  complaint  from  the 
principal  Samaritan  officei'S,  who  described 
Jerusalem,  tiiily  enough,  as  "  a  rebellious 
and  bad  city ;  "  and  warned  him  that  if  the 
city  were  rebuilt  and  foi-tified,  the  inhabit- 
ants were  sure  to  piove  seditious  as  in 
former  times,  and  would  be  likely  to  raise 
up  (roubles,  and  endanger  the  Persian  do- 
minion in  that  quarter.  They  appealed  to 
the  archives  of  the  empire  to  prove  that  the 
town  had  been  demolished  and  dismantled 
on  account  of  its  rebellion  and  seditions. 
The  records  were  accoiviingly  consulted,  and 
being  found  as  thus  stated,  the  king 
not  to  send  a  letter  authorizing  the 
in  chiefs  to  step  the  work  until 
further  orders.  This  they  forthwith  did, 
and  with  no  gentle  hand.*  This  opposition 
of  the  Samaritans  was  remarkably  well- 
.  and  hence,  in  all  probability,  its  suc- 
cess. Immediately  on  the  death  of  Xerxes, 
Egypt  had  again  revolted  from  the  Persian 
yoke  (Dlod.  lib.  iii.)  ;  the  Samaritans  there- 
fore could  not  have  chosen  a  Atter  opportu* 
nity  to  carry  their  point,  or  a  stronger  ail- 
ment to  work  upon  the  king's  fears,  than  tho 
danger  that  might  result  from  allowing  the 
Jews  to  fortify  their  city.  For,  strengthened 
and  increased  as  they  were  in  the  seventy- 
years  since  their  return,  it  might  be 
ehended  that,  as  in  former  times,  they 
would  not  only  themselves  follow  the  exani- 
ple  of  Egypt  by  refusing  to  pay  tribute,  but 
that  they  might  offer  serious  obstruction  to 
the  Persian  army  to  be  employed  in  the 
reduction  of  Egypt,  in  going  or  returning 
through  Palestine. 

After  he  had  subdued  all  his  domestie 
!3  and  competitors  for  the  crown,  Arto- 
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xerxes,  in  the  third  year  of  his  roign  oele 
brated  at  Susa  the  general  and  piotraeted 
rejoieing  which  naailiy  attended  tlie  settle 
ment  of  a  new  king  on  the  throne  At  i 
public  banijuet,  the  king  in  his  eiips  prcba 
bly,  had  the  folly  to  send  for  the  queon 
Vashti,  that  the  banqueters  might  be  wit 
neaaes  of  her  extieme  beauty  An  oidtr 
BO  repugnant  to  the  customs  of  women  the 
queen  was  under  the  neoes  ity  of  disobeying 
and  disobedience,  whatever  were  the  cause 
could  nf>t  be  allowed  to  pass  unpunished 
All  the  sages  of  Peiau  held  that  to  prevent 
the  evil  effects  of  this  example  it  was  neces 


"aty  that  the  queen  should  be  deposed  an  1 
thit  the  act  of  dcpo  ititn  shjuld  be  acoom 
named  by  ■»  dieree  that  ever;/  man  sho  lU 
bear  ride  m  hts  own  hmse  '  80  "V  asliti 
wns  deposed  jnd  ultimitely  a  beautiful 
Jewish  damsel  named  Esther  was  promot  d 
to  her  place  in  the  fouith  year  ot  iiU 
xevxes 

The  king  had  now  leisure  to  turn  hi 
attention  to  Egypt  and  m  the  course  of  the 
expedition  to  bnng  that  country  bark  to  it 
subjection  which  was  h-ippilv  concluded  m 
the  Bixth  year  ot  his  reign  He  had  pioln 
bly   sufficient   opportunity  to    become    ac 


qttiunlied  with  the  present  character  and 
position  of  the  Jews  ind  with  the  claims  to 
bis  favor  which  they  denved  from  the  edicts 
of  Cyrus  and  Darins  it  all  events  in 
the  seventh  year  of  his  reigu  he  indicated 
bis  knowledge  of  those  edicts  and  his  will 
ingness  to  enforce  them  by  authorising 
"  Ezra  the  priest,  and  a  sonbe  of  the  Law 
of  the  God  of  Heaien  to  proceed  to  Je- 
rusalem "  to  beautify  the  house  of  Jehrvah 
and  to  establish  the  ecfle^^Tstical  and  civil 
institutions  with  greater  tirmne'w  and  order 
tlian  they  had  yet  acquired  His  powers 
were  very  large.  He  was  commissioned  to 
appoint  judges,  superior  and  inferior  to  n,e 


tify  abuses  to  enforce  the  observante  of  the 
hw  to  punish  the  r-sfraotory  with  fines  im 
pnsonment  banishment  Dr  even  with  death. 


affording  to  the  dei 


,g,.. 


f  their  offences. 


alwi  pei  nutted  to  make  a  collection 
«r\ice  of  the  temple  among  those 
who  chose  to  remain  in  the  land  of 
their  exile  and  the  king  and  his  cojineil 
not  onlv  largely  eontnbuted  toward  the  sanle 
object  but  the  ministers  of  the  loyal  reve- 
nues west  of  the  Euphrates  were  charged  to 
furnish  P^ri  with  whatever  (within  certain 
limits)  of  iher  corn  wme  oil  and  salt 
(without  hmif)  whioh  he  might  require  f<  1 
the  atrvice  of  the  t  mple      Such  personi  of 
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the  Hebrew  race  as  thought  proper  to  return 
with  Ezra  to  tlmir  own  land,  were  permitted 
and  invited  to  do  bo.  Prom  the  wliole  tenor 
of  this  commission  it  is  evident  that  the  God 
of  the  Hebrews  wm  still  held  in  high 
respect  at  the  Persian  court ;  and,  by  a  new 
eonoession,  all  his  ministers,  even  to  the 
lowest  netliinim,  were  exempted  from  trib- 
ute, and  thus  put  on  an  equality  with  the 
Persians  and  Medes.  For  these  favors  some 
writers  would  assi^  "the  solicitations  of 
Esther  "  as  the  motive.  But  it  is  not  clear 
that  the  king  knew  sbe  was  a  Jewess.     It 


was  certdnly  perfectly  competent  for  Esther 
to  make  the  king  better  acquainted  with  the 
claims  of  the  God  she  served  and  of  tbe 
people  to  whom  she  belonged ;  nor  should 
she  be  blamed  for  employing,  or  the  king 
for  receiving,  such  influence.  But  there 
were  other  and  adequate  means  through 
which  "  the  great  king  "  might  acquire  this 
knowledge,  at  which  he  certainly  arrived. 
To  the  seiies  of  splendid  acknowledgments 
extracted  from  these  illustrious  monarclis 
through  tbe  captivity  and  vassalage  of  the 
Jews,  let  us  add  that  of  Artaxersea,  whose 


commission  to  Ezra  orders:  "'Whatsoe\' 
is  commanded  by   the    God   of   Hba^i 
let  it  be  diligently  done  for  the  house  of 
THE  God  op  Heaven  ;  lest  there  be  wrath 
[from  Him]  against  tbe  realm  of  the  king 
and  bis  sons." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  the 
decree  of  Artaxerses  was  lirailsd  (a  the  same 
object —  the  temple — as  the  edicts  of  former 
kings ;  and  that  no  mention  is  made  of  tlie 
walla,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  km^ 
was  not  yet  prepared  to  concede  that  Jem 
salem  should  be  fortified. 

Tlie  rendezvous  of  the  party  gathering  fir 
this  second  caravan  wiis  by  the  Eiver  Ahava 


whore  the  number  assembled  was  found  to 
con  1st  of  sisty  houses  conLunnig  one 
thiusand  seven  hundieJ  in  I  fa%  foiur 
(_adult')  male-^  so  that  with  women  and 
children  there  were  probably  not  leas  than 
BIX  thousand  persons  Wheu  Ezra  surveye*! 
this  party  it  was  with  much  chagrin  that  he 
found  not  one  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  among 
them  notwithstanding  the  exemption  from 
tnbate  ,  and  it  was  not  witho  tt  d  ffirulty 
—  —  fimiliPS  of  priofls  were  induce  1  to 
join  the  emigrants 

Considering  the  treasure  with  which  th  y 
jre  chTigi-d  md  the  number  of  helpless 
jm  n  and  children  oi  the  piity   th  le  was 
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aiTieli  ground  to  apprehend  danger  from  the 
Arabs  infesting  the  desert  over  which  the 
caravan  must  pa£s,  and  who  then,  as 
were  wont  to  assault,  or  at  least  to  levy  lai^ 
contributions,  on  caravans  too  weak  oi 
timid  to  resist  them.  Ezra  therefore  appoi 
a  special  Eeason  for  fasting  and  prayer  h 
the  river,  that  they  might,  as  it  were,  tirow 
themselves  upon  the  special  protection  and 
guidance  of  Jehovah ;  for,  as  Eara  ingenu- 
ously confesses,  "  I  was  ashamed  to  require 
of  the  liing  a  hand  of  soldiers  and  horsemen 
to  defend  us  against  the  enemy  by  tbe  way  ; 
because  wo  had  spoken  unto  tho  king,  saying, 
'The  hand ofoiirGodisuponall them  for  good 
that  seek  him,  but  his  power  and  his  wrath  is 
against  all  that  forsake  him.'  " 

Their  confidence  was  not  in  vain,  for  thoy 
all  arrived  safely  at  Jerusalem  aft«r  a  joumoy 
of  four  months.  They  set  out  on  the  first 
month  of  the  seventh  jrear  of  the  king's 
reign,  and  reached  their  destjnation  on  the 
first  day  of  the  fifth  month,  B.  C.  457. 

Of  all  the  improvements  and  regulations 
which  Ezra  introduced  into  Judsea,  the  book 
which  bears  his  name  only  records  his 
exertions  in  removing  the  heathen  women 
with  whom  matiimonial  eonaeetions  had  very 
geneiitlly  been  formed  by  the  Jews — to  such 
an  extent  indeed  that  even  the  sons  of  the 
high-priest  Jeshua,  and  many  of  the  olher 
priests,  had  fellen  mto  t^ia  grievous  error.  To 
annul  these  marriages,  was  a  measure,  how- 
ever harsh  to  the  natural  affections,  indis- 
pensably necessary  as  a  security  against  a 
relapse  into  idolatry. 

While  I^a  was  thus,  and  by  other  meaia, 
laboring  to  raise  the  character  and  improve 
the  condition  of  the  Hebrews  in  Judiea,  all 
the  Jews  in  the  Persian  dominions  were 
suddenly  threatened  with  entire  estormina- 
tion.  Haman,  an  Amalekito,  and  as  such, 
an  inveterate  foe  of  the  Hebrew  nation, 
occupied  the  chief  place  in  the  confidence 
and  service  of  the  Persian  king.  His  paltry 
pride  being  irritated  by  the  apparent  dis- 
respect of  a  Jewish  officer,  named  Mordecai 
(the  uncle  of  Queen  Esther,  but  not  known 
as  such),  he  laid  a  plot  for  the  massacre  of 
the  whole  nation  and  the  spoliation  of  their 
goods.  The  book  of  Esther,  to  which  we 
must  refer  the  reader,  relates  at  large  the 
particulars  of  the  plot,  and  shows  how  the 
machinations  of  the  Amalekite  were  defeated 
by  the  address  and  piety  of  Queen  Esther, 
and  turned  upon  the  unprincipled  contriver 


himself,  who  was  destroyed  with  all  his 
family,  and  Mordeciu  (by  virtue  of  an  old 
and    neglected    service)    promoted     lo   his 

pi».. 

In  the  narrative  of  this  transaction,  the 
attention  is  arrested  by  the  further  illustra- 
tion, offered  in  the  case  of  Haman  and  after- 
ward of  Mordecai,  of  the  distinction  and 
wealth  which  foreigners  and  capllves— or, 
at  least,  persons  of  foreign  and  captive 
origin — were  enabled  to  attain.  The  rank 
is  obvious  ;  and  as  to  the  wealth  they  were 
allowed  to  acquire,  no  more  striking  illustra- 
tion can  be  afforded  than  by  the  fact  that 
Haman,  to  gratify  his  barbarous  wh'm,  was 
in  a  condition  to  offer  the  king  a  gratuity  of 
ten  thousand  talents  of  silver,  to  defray  the 
probable  deficiency  of  the  royal  revenue  by 
the  proscription  of  the  Jews  throughout  the 
empire.  This  the  king  declined  accepting. 
The  amount,  computed  by  the  Babylonisn 
talent,  would  be  upward  of  two  millions 
sterling ;  and  this,  it  appears,  was  con- 
siderably short  of  the  full  amount  of  the 
Jewish  tribute. 

On  this  occasion,  we  also  have  another 
esample  of  tho  mischievous  consequences 
which  might  result  from  the  king  being  un- 
mindful of  the  heavy  responsibility  of  cau- 
tion, which  was  designed  to  be  imposed 
by  the  well-meant  law  which  precluded  his 
decrees  from  being  changed  or  repealed. 
For  when  Artaxerxes  became  convinced  of 
the  grievous  wrong  into  which  he  had  been 
led  in  decreeing  the  massacre  of  the  Jews, 
it  was  beyond  his  power  to  recall  the  order 
he  had  issued.  All  he  could  do  was  t« 
despatch  swift  couriers  with  a  counter  decree, 
empowerhig  the  Jews  to  stand  upon  their 
defence  when  assaulted,  with  &e  aid  of 
whatever  moral  advantage  they  might  derive 
from  this  indication  of  the  present  intentions 
of  tho  king.  On  &e  appointed  day,  which 
had  been  destined  to  sweep  the  race  of  Israel 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  &e  Jews  were  by 
neans  wanting  to  themselv^.  They 
repelled  their  assEulants  by  force  of  arms, 
and  that  with  such  effect,  that  in  Susa  itself 
light  hundred  men  fell  by  their  hands,  and 
n  the  different  provinces  seventy-five  thou- 
sand. The  slaughter  among  (he  Jews  them- 
selves is  not  stated,  but  must  have  been  con- 


This  great  deliverance  has  ever  since  been 
commeinoratod  by  the  annual  feast  of  Purim, 
or  of  Lota,  —  so  called  from  the  lots  which 
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«ere  snperstitioiiEly  oast  by  Haman  to  j 
a  propitious  Aay  for  the  massacre. 

It  was  not  until  the  twentieth  year  of 
reign  that  Artaxerxes  granted  the  !o 
delayed  permission  to  build  the  walla  of 
Jerusalem.  It  was  then  obtained  at  tbi 
instance  of  a  Jew  named  Nehemiah,  who 
held  at  the  Persian  court  the  high  and  confi- 
dential offlco  of  cup-bearer,  or  butler.  He 
had  become  acquainted  with  the  mortifica- 
tions and  insults  to  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  wore  exposed  through  (be 
leas  condition  of  their  city ;  and  the  depres- 
sion of  his  spirits,  in  consequence,  was  too 
strongly  marked  on  his  countenance  to  pass 
unnoticed  by  the  king,  who  demanded  the 
cause  of  his  sadness.  As  it  was  no  ordinary 
misdemeanor  to  exhibit  sadness  in  the 
prasence  of  "the  king  of  kings,"  Nehemiali 
was  much  alarmed,  but  answered,  "  Let  the 
king  live  for  ever ;  why  should  not  my  coun- 
tenance be  sad  when  the  city,  tho  place  of 
my  fathers'  sepulchres,  lieth  waste,  and  the 
gates  thereof  are  consumed  witb  fire  ?  "  The 
king  encouraged  him  to  declare  his  wishes 
freely,  and  the  result  was  that  Artaxerxes 
consented  to  dispense  with  his  services  at 
court  for  a  few  years,  and  gave  him  the  ap- 
pointment of  tirshata,  or  civil  governor,  of 
Judaea,  in  succes^on  to  Zerubbabel,  whose 
death  aliout  this  time  might  furnish  an 
additjoaal  reason  for  the  appointment  (Neh. 
sii.  47).  This  would  not  interfere  with  (he 
eocnmiaaion  of  Ezra,  which  waa  chiefly  of  an 
ecclesiastical  nature,  and  who,  by  the  dis- 
charge of  his  proper  function  of  teaching  the 
law  to  .the  people,  would  give  the  new 
governor  important  co^tperation. 

Nehemiah  was  commissioned  to  build  walls 
and  gates  to  the  town,  to  erect  a  palace  for 
himself  and  future  governors,  and  afterward 
to  rebuild  the  city.  All  this  he  accomplished 
with  singular  zeal,  ability,  and  diMaterested- 
ness,  in  the  course  of  bis  administration  of 
twelve  years,  to  which  his  leave  of  absence 
from  the  Persian  court  extended.  He 
had  to  encounter  much  opposition  and 
many  threats  from  the  chiefs  of  the  sur- 
rounding nations, —  Sanballat  fie  Samari- 
tan, Tobiah  the  Ammonite,  the  Arabians, 
and  the  remnant  of  the  Philistines.  But 
Nehemiah  piously  encouraged  the  people  to 
rely  on  Jeuovwi,  and  "to  fight  for  their 
brethren,  their  sons  and  their  daughters, 
their  wives  and  their  homes."  And  he 
divided  diem  into  two  parts,  one  to  fight  and 


the  other  to  labor  and  build  ;  and  even  the 
builders  "  with  one  hand  wrought  in  the  , 
work,  and  with  the  other  held  a  weapon." 
Thus,  by  the  most  noble  exertions,  the  whole 
wall,  which  was  distributed  in  lots  among 
the  priests  and  chiefs  of  the  people,  was 
finished,  with  alt  the  towers  and  gates,  iu  the 
short  space  of  fifty-two  days. 

On  the  commission  of  Nehemiah,  Hales, 
following  the  acute  observations  of  Howes, 
remarks :  — 

"This  change  in  tho  conduct  of  Arta- 
xerxes, respecting  the  Jews,  may  be  account 
ed  for  upon  sound  political  principles,  and 
not  merely  from  regard  to  the  solicitations 
of  his   cup-bearer  or  the   influence  of  bis 

"  Four  years  before,  in  the  sixteenth  year 
of  his  reign,  Artaxerxes,  who,  after  the 
reduction  of  Egypt,  had  prosecuted  the  war 
against  their  auxiliaries,  the  Athenians, 
suffired  a  signal  defeat  of  his  forces  by  sea 
and  land,  from  Cimon  the  Athenian  general, 
which  compelled  him  to  make  an  inglorious 
peace  with  them,  upon  the  humiliating  con- 
ditions, 1,  that  the  Greek  cities  throughout 
A^a  should  be  free  and  enjoy  their  own 
laws ;  2,  that  no  Persian  governor  should 
come  within  three  days'  journey  of  any  part 
of  the  sea  with  an  army;  and  3,  that  no 
Persian  ships  of  war  should  sail  between  the 
northern  extremity  of  Asia  Minor  and  the 
boundary  of  Palestine,  according  to  Diodorus 
Siculus  (lib.  xii.).  Thus  excluded  from  the 
whole  line  of  sea-coast,  and  precluded  from 
garrisons  in  any  of  the  maritime 
towns,  it  became  not  only  a  matter  of  pru- 
dence but  of  necessity  to  conciliate  the 
Jews ;  to  attach  thorn  to  the  Persian  interest, 
and  detach  them  from  the  Grecians  by  fur- 
ther privileges;  that  the  Persians  might 
Qie  benefit  of  a  friendly  fortified  town 
like  Jerusalem,  within  three  days'  journey 
of  the  sea,  and  a  most  important  pass  to  keep 
mimunication  between  Persia  and 
Egypt ;  and,  to  oonfirm  this  conjecture,  we 
may  remark  that  in  al!  the  ensuing  Egyptian 
wars,  the  Jews  remained  laithful  to  the  Per- 
«ans ;  and  even  afier  the  Macedonian  inva- 
and  siirely  some  such  powerful 
motive  must  have  been  opposed  in  tae  king's 
'  id  to  the  jealousy  and  displeasure  this 

isure  must  unavoidably  excite  in  the 
neighboring  provinces  hostile  to  the  Jews, 
whose  remonstrances  had  so  much  weight 
with  him  formerly.     It  waa  necessary,  there- 
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fore,  to  intrust  tbe  iinportant  m 
officer  high  in  former  trust  and 
,  such  as  Nehoiniah,  whose  services  at  court 
Artaxerxes  reluctantlj  dispensed  with,  as 
appeara  from  his  appointing  a  set  time  for 
Neheraiah's  return,  and  afterward,  from  his 
return  agEun  to  Persia  in  the  thirtj-seeond 
year  of  his  reign." 

While  the  city  remained  unwalled  the 
mass  of  the  people  had  uhosen  rather  to 
dwell  in  the  country  than  in  a  place  so  con- 
apiouous  and  yet  so  insecure.  The  walla 
were  built  on  the  old  ibandations;  and 
Nehemiah  found  that  although  as  enclosed 
within  the  walls  "the  city  was  large  and 
great,"  yet  "  the  people  were  few  therein, 
and  the  houses  were  not  buikled."  He 
therefore  caused  the  people  to  be  registered, 
and  required  that  one  family  in  ten  (to  be 
chosen  by  lot)  should  ceme  to  reside  in 
Jerusalem.  Those  who,  without  waiting  the 
decision  of  the  lot,  voluntarily  offered  them- 
aeivea  te  dwell  in  Jerusalem,  were  received 
with  peculiar  fevor.  The  city  was  thus 
replenished  with  inhabitants,  and  the  waJls 
with  defenders.  The  walls  were  dedicated 
with  great  solemnity  and  joy.  And  while 
the  governor  was  thus  heedful  of  the  stone- 
and-mortar  framework  of  the  social  system 
which  be  desired  to  establish,  he  was  by 
DO  means  negligent  of  the  inhabiting  and 
aDimating  spirit.  He  applied  himself  dili- 
gently (assisted  by  Ezi'a)  to  the  organization 


*  All  chat  ia  really  known  of  Ezra  is  contained 
In  the  four  last  chapters  of  [he  Book  of  Ezra, 
and  in  Neh.  Tiii.  and  xii.  26,  From  theEe  paa- 
saees  we  team  that  tie  was  a  learned  and  pions 
pnest  residing  at  Babylon  in  tlie  time  of  Aiia- 
xerxes  Longimanua.  In  the  aerenth  y«ar  of  his 
reign,  Ezra  obtained  leave  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  and 
to  take  with  him  a  company  of  Israelites,  ic^ether 
with  priests,  Levites,  singers,  porters,  and  nethi- 

The  journey  of  Ezra  and  his  companions 
fVom  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  took  just  four 
months;  and  they  brou;^hl  up  with  them  a  large 
Iree-will  offering  of  gold  and  silver,  and  silver 
Teseela.  It  appears  that  his  great  design  was  to 
el^t  a  religions  reformation  among  the  Palestine 
Jews,  and  ta  tiring  them  back  to  the  observation 
of  the  Law  of  Moses,  from  which  they  hud 
grievoosly  declined.  His  first  step,  accordingly, 
was  to  enforce  n  separation  from  theirwives  upon 
all  wtio  had  made  heatlieu  marriages,  in  whicli 
numlwr  were  manv  priests  and  Lovites,  as  well  as 
other  Iaraul(Ces.  This  wna  eflbcted  in  little  more 
thnti  six  months  after  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem. 
With  the  detailed  account  of  this  important 
transaction  Ezra's  antobiographjr  ends  abruptly, 
and  we  hear  nothing  more  of  him  ^11,  13  years 
afterwards,  in  tlie  SOth  of  Artaxerxes,  we  find 


of  the  temple-service,  and  ot  the  civil  gov- 
ernment ;  while  varioils  abuses,  which  the 
unsettled  conditioa  of  affairs  had  engendered, 
were  corrected  by  him  with  a  iirm  and 
unsparing  hand.  And  to  strengthen  his 
authoiity  and  influence,  and  that  he  and  his 
government  might  not  be  burdensome  to  the 
people,  this  fine-spirited  man  declined  to 
receive  the  usual  dues  of  a  governor ;  but 
while  he  travelled  with  a  great  retinue, 
m^ntained  a  large  number  of  servants,  and 
kept  open  table  at  Jerusalem,  tiie  heavy 
charges  were  entirely  borne  from  his  own 
private  fortune,  which  must  have  been  very 
considerable.  Tliat  he,  a  foreigner  and  a 
captive,  was  enabled  to  accumulate  such 
a  fortune,  aflbrds  another  illustration  of  the 
liberality  of  the  Persian  government ;  which 
also  was  unquestionably,  as  far  as  the  He- 
brews at  least  were  concerned,  the  best  and 
most  generous  of  the  foreign  governments, 
to  which  they  were  at  any  time  subjected. 

It  was  during  the  government  of  Nehe- 
miah that  Ezra,  his  ecclesiastical  coadjutor, 
completed  his  collection  and  revisal  of  the 
sacred  books.*  Traces  of  his  careful  hand 
may  still  be  detected  throughout  the  historical 
books  of  sciipture ;  and  tbe  settlement  of 
the  Old  Testament  canon  in  nearly  its 
prtsent  shape,  may  be  ascribed  to  him. 
Among  his  labors  was  the  exchange  of  the 
old  Hebrew  character  of  writing  —  with 
which   the    people   had   now  become  unac- 


him  again  at  Jerusalem  with  Nehemiah  "  the 
Tirahatha."  It  seems  probable  that  after  he  had 
effected  the  above-named  refbrmation,  and  had 
with 


king  of  Persia.  The  (unctions  ke  executed 
under  Heheiniah'a  government  were  purely  of  a 
priestly  and  ecclesinsdcal  character.  But  in  such 
he  tilled  the  first  place.  As  Ezra  is  not  mentionect 
after  Neheraiah's  departure  for  Babylon  in  (ha 
32d  Artaxorxes,  and  as  every  thing  fell  inm 
confuaion  during  Neliemiah 'a  ahacnce  (Neh.  xiii.}, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  Kara  may  have  died  or 
returned  to  Babylon  belbro  that  year.  Josephus, 
who  should  be  our  next  best  authority  ator 
Scripture,  evidently  knew  nothing  about  the  time 
or  riie  place  of  his  death.  There  was  a  strong 
Jewish  tradition  that  he  was  buried  in  Persia. 
The  prini'ipal  works  ascribed  to  him  by  the  Jews 
are ;  —  1.  The  uistitution  of  tlio  Great  Synagogue. 
2.  The  settling  the  canon  of  Scripture,  and 
restoring,  correcting,  and  editing  the  whole  sacred 
volume.  3.  The  introduction  of  the  Chaldee 
charactar  instead  of  the  old  Hebrew  or  Samari- 
tan. 4.  The  authorship  of  the  books  of  Chron- 
icles, Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and,  some  add,  Esther. 
Smith's  Bib.  Diaieiutry.  A.B. 
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quaintod  — -  for  the  more  shapely  and 
goiiorally  known  Chaldtean  charauter,  wi  ' 
which  alone  the  people  wei-e  now  fainili; 
The  diffei'ence  thus  created  is  not  so  great 
as  that  which  would  take  place  were  the 
Germans  to  exchange  their  poculiar  (and  not 
very  elegant)  character  of  print  for  that 
{the  Boman)  which  prevails  among  nearly 
all  other  European  nations.  The  Samaritans 
dill  not  adopt  or  need  this  change  in  their 
copies  of  the  Pentateaek  ;  they  I'ctained  the 
original  character,  which,  therefore,,  has  since 
been  known  as  the  Samaritan  character. 

It  was  not  alone  the  old  Hebrew  character 
of  writing,  bat  the  language  itself,  which 
had  become  unintelligible  to  the  mass  of  the 
people,  who  had  been  born  beyond  the 
fluphrates,  and  had  imbibed  the  East- 
ArainEeau  or  Chaldee  dialect  as  a  mother 
tongue.  The  old  Hebrew  was  still  well 
known  to,  and  spoken  by,  educated  persons 
ID  their  intercourse  with  each  other;  but  the 
Chaldee  was  used  in  all  the  common  inter- 
course of  life,  since  that  only  was  understood 
by  all.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  time 
of  the  Maccabees,  that  the  old  Hebrew  was 
completely  displaced  by  the  Chaldee.  This 
last  language  is  but  a  dialect  of  the  Hebrew, 
which  fact  accounts  for  the  ease  with  which 
the  Jews  fell  into  the  use  of  it  duiing  the 
captivity.  It  however  assigned  to  words 
essentially  the  same  such  additional  or  new 
meanings,  and  such  differing  terminations 
and  pronunciation,  that  the  old  Hebiew 
could  be  but  imperfectly  intelligible  to  those 
who  understood  only  the  Chaldee. 

Accordingly,  when  Eara  had  finished  his 
revision  of  the  sacred  books,  and  the  people 
thronged  to  Jerusalem  to  hear  tjie  authentic 
law  from  his  Ups,  it  was  necessaiy  that  some 
of  the  Leyitea  should  interpret  to  the  multi- 
tude what  this  esceilent  person  read  in 
Hebrew  from  the  book.  This  was  a  very 
solemn  and  interesting  occasion.  The  peo- 
ple assembled  in  the  open  street ;  and  Ezra, 
raised  above  the  people  on  a  kind  of  pulpit 
made  for  the  occasion,  read  fi'om  the  book 
of  the  law  to  an  immense  audience,  who 
listened  with  most  rapt  attention  to  the 
interpretations  which  the  surrounding  Levites 
gave.  It  is  manifest  that  the  copies  of  the 
law  had  been  scarce,  and  that  it  had  not 
been  publicly  read  to  the  people,  for  it  is 
manifest  that  they  heard  much  on  this  occa- 
sion with  which  they  were  not  previously 
acquainted ;  and    the   consciousness  of  the 


extent  to  which  the  injunctions  which  they 
heard  had  been  neglected  by  them,  filled 
them  with  grief,  and  occasioned  much  and 
loud  lamentation,  which  the  Levites  allayed 
with  difficulty.  Among  other  things,  they 
heard  of  tJie  feast  of  tabernacles,  and  founol 
that  the  time  of  ite  celebration  was  dose  at 
hand.  They  therefore  proceeded  forthwith 
to  manifest  their  obedience  to  this  law,  and 
they  celebrated  the  fea^  in  a  manner  so 
distinguished  that  nothing  like  it  had  been 
known  since  the  time  of  Joshua. 

Nehemiah  and  Ezra  availed  themselves  of 
the  favorable  disposition  which  at  this  time 
existed  to  induce  the  people  to  enter  into 
one  of  those  solemn  covenants  which  we 
have  had  frequent  oecasi  n  to  noti  o  in  the 
past  history.  This  was  howeiei  mrre 
specific  in   its  obligations     for  the   people 

[iledged  themselves ;  1  to  walk  in  Ctod  s 
aw  as  g^ven  to  Moses ;  2  not  to  intermairy 
with  the  people  of  the  lanl  d  to  olserie 
the  sabbath  day,  and  not  to  buy  >r  to  btll 
goods  thereon ;  4,  to  keep  the  sabl  atical 
year,  and  to  remit  all  debts  therera  'i  to 
a  lax  of  a  thii-d  of  a  shol  el  yea  ly  for 
tlie  service  of  the  temple  b  and  t  lender 
their  firstrfj-uits  and  tithes  as  roiuned  by 
the  law. 

At  the  expiration  of  hia  twelfth  year  of 
ke,  when   nis  leave  of  absence  expned 
Nehemiah  returned  to  re'.ume  hit  statnn  at 
the  Persian  court. 

When  he  departed,  no  poribon  with  adequate 
authority  appears  to  have  been  left  tc  Larry 
on  or  complete  his  measures  His  'alutary 
regulations,  and  even  the  solemn  covenant 
into  which  the  people  had  entered ,  were  grad- 
ually infringed  and  violated.  The  general 
laxity  of  principle  and  conduct  may  be  esfir 
mated  from  the  proceedings  of  the  pei'sons  who 
might  have  been  expected  to  offer  the  bright- 
est examples  of  knowledge  and  &ithfulness. 
Thus  the  high-priest  himself,  Eiiashib,  gave 
Tobiah  the  Ammonite  (the  grand  opponent 
of  Nehemiah)  for  lodging,  even  in  the 
temple  itself,  a  lai^  chunber,  which  had 
:n  used  as  a  st«re  room  for  the  tithes  and 
offerings.  This  Tobiah,  as  well  as  his  son 
Johanan,  had  married  Jewish  women  and 
became  allied  to  the  high-priest.  One  of  the 
grandsons  of  Eiiashib  was  also  son-in-law  to 
Sanbatlat  the  Horonite,  another  of  Nehemiah 'b 
great  adversaries.  The  temple  service  was 
neglected  ;  the  tithes,  appointed  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Levites  and  the  singers,  were  at>- 
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atracted  by  the  high-priest  and  his  agents,  or 
witiiheld  by  the  people;  the  sabbath  was  pro- 
fened  in  every  possible  way;*  and  maiTiages 
with  strange  women  were  frequent  among 
the  people.  In  accounting  for  the  demoral- 
ization of  this  period,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  connect  it  with  the  frequent  march  of 
Peraan  troops  through  the  territoiyin  passing 
to  and  from  Egypt,  which  was  frequently  in 
s  state  of  revolt.  By  this  Judfea  was  made 
to  share  in  the  evils  of  war,  than  which 
nothing  is  more  relaxing  of  the  bonds  by 
which  the  order  of  civil  society  is  mwn- 
t^ned. 

The  tidings  of  this  relapse  occasioned  much 
grief  to  Nehemiah  at  the  Persian  court,  and 


he  ultimately  succeeded  in  obtsdning  per- 
mission to  return  to  Judsea,  He  returned 
in  his  former  capacity  as  governor,  and  ap- 
plied himself  most  vigorously  to  the  correction 
of  the  evils  which  had  gained  ground  during 
his  absence,  t  His  esertions  appear  to  have 
been  continued  for  four  jeais,  or  until  the 
third  year  of  Darius  Nothus,  whom  Nohemiaii 
designates  as  Darius  the  Peraan.  The  end, 
thei'efore,  of  this  eminent  person's  second 
reform,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  final  act 
in  the  restoration  and  settlement  of  l!ie  Jews 
in  their  own  land,  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
year  B,  C.  420.  With  this  year,  therefore, 
the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  concludes  ; 
for   Makohi,    the  last  of  t'  '         ' 


alleged  by  triwlition  supported  by  e\ery 
probabdit\  of  mtemal  evidence  to  ha\e 
prophesied  during  this  later  administration 
of  iNehemiah  M^lachi  is  "fuj  posed  by  m'lny 
to  be  the  same  as  Ezra 

One  of  the  meaaurra  of  Nehemiah  was  to 
eitpel  the  grandson  of  the  high  p  eat  who 
had  wed  led  the  daughter  ofSinballat  fiom 
whom  be  declined  to  separate  This  act 
was  attendel  with  important  consequences 
Josephus  informs  us  that  this  person  s  nime 
was  Man'isaeh  an  I  that  on  beint;  expelle  1 
from  Jerusalem,  he  went  to  his  fether-in-law 
Sanballat,  who,   by  his   interest  with   the 

*  One  of  the  profanations  consisted  in  the 

EractipB  of  tlio  Tvrinns  bringing  fish  to  the  city 
)r  salu  on  thu  sabbalh  daj.     A  curious  fact. 


Persan  kmg  oltainol  permi6si  n  to  luild 
a  temple  upon  Mount  Gerizim  lik  tl  it  at 
J  rusalem  anl  m  which  Jehovah  was  to  be 
womhipppd  with  s  m  lar  services  Of  ti  a 
e«tabhshment  ho  wile  Manasseh  the  hgh 
pnest  This  m  ftiture  attracted  numbers 
of  Jews  who  had  mamed  strange  wives  Item 
whom  dioy  couli  not  bung  then  elvts  ti 
part  or  who  had  rendered  themielves  amen 
ible  tj  pimshraent  by  other  transg  essions 
ot  the  law  And  this  while  it  tended  in  a 
very  serious  degree  to  aggravate  the  enmity 
between  the  two  nations,  served  ere  long  to 
correct  the  remaining  idolatrous   practices, 

t  The  time  is  uneertain  and  conjecmres  vary. 
Hales  mitltes  it  S.  C.  424,  six.  yesn  afler  ioM 
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and  tendencies  to  idolatry  among  the 
Sainaritans,  Keeeiving  tlie  aeoount  of  these 
matters  througli  Josephus,  and  other  preju- 
diced writers,  it  behooves  us  to  be  cautious  of 
receiving  ail  the  impressions  they  intend  to 
convey.  The  tempie  of  Gierizim  was  un- 
doubtedly a  schismatical  establishment.  But 
seeing  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Samaritans 
were  anxious  to  worship  Jehovah  according 
to  the  regulations  of  Moses,  while,  on  the 
other,  the  Jews,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
pertinaciously  refused  to  receive   their  ad- 


hesion to  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  what  other  course  was  left 
them  than  to  build  a  temple  for  themselves. 
Besides,  the  obligation  of  adhesion  to  one 
temple  was  imposed  only  on  the  seed  of 
Abraham ;  and  the  law  made  no  provision 
for  the  case  of  a  people  who  deared  to  wor- 
ship Jehovah,  but  were  repelled  by  the  Jews. 
And  this  very  fact  may  suggest  that  this 
repulsion  was  in  itself  not  legal,  whatever 
good  effects  may  ultimately  have  resulted 
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Abteb  Neheraiah,  no  more  separate  gov- 
ernors of  Judtea  were  sent  from  Persia. 
The  territoi-y  was  annexed  to  the  pi'ovince 
of  Ctele-Syria,  and  the  administration  of 
Jeirish  aMiirs  was  leCl  to  the  high-priests, 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  provincial  gov- 
ernors. This  raised  the  high-priesthood  to  a 
degree  of  temporal  dignity  and  power,  whiuh 
very  soon  made  it  such  an  object  of  worldly 
ambition,  as  occasioned  many  violent  and 
disgraceful  contests  among  persons  who  had 
had  the  least  posdble  regard  for  the  reli- 
gious character  and  obligations  of  the  sacer- 
dotal office. 

The  history  of  this  period  is  obscure  and 
intricate.*  Facts  are  few,  and  some  of 
those  which  we  possess  are  hard  to  recon- 
cile. But  there  is  enough  1«  acqudnt  us 
with  the  unholy  violence  and  unprincipled 
conduct  of  the  competitors  for  the  priest- 
hood, and  the  suffering.-*  arising  from  this,  as 
well  as  from  tlie  arbitrary  proceedings  of 
those  who  succeeded  in  obtaining  that  high 
office. 

Jeshua,  the  high-priest  who  returned  with 


period  to  tlie  corainif  of  Christ  is  intricate  and 
rragmentary.  Tlie  principal  sourcas  are  the 
historic  writings  of  Josephna,  Diodorus  Sicolus, 
Folvbius,  Livy,  Plutarch,  Maccabees,  and  other 
uu^cnt  »"iA>'°      'P1ii4  inr^rmRitTflte   hrsCorv  has 


This  interraeillate  hisWry  has 


Zerubbabel,  was  suteeeded  by  his  son 
Joachim,  and  he  by  hii  ion  Eliashib  who 
obtains  unfavorable  notice  in  the  history 
of  Nehemiah's  second  admmistration  He 
was  then  old,  and  died  in  B  C  4X8  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Joiada  or  Judas, 
who  held  the  office  ior  toitv  years,  B.  C. 
413-373. 

Artaxerses,  who  died  m  423  B  C  ,  left 
one  son  by  his  queen,  and  seventeen  sons  by 
bis  concubines.  The  first  was  named  Xerxes, 
and,  among  the  latter,  histoty  only  knows 
SogdianuB,  Ochus,  and  Arsites.  Xerxes, 
the  only  le^timate  son,  succeeded ;  but, 
after  forty-five  days,  he  was  slain  by  Sog- 
dianus,  who  mounted  the  throne.  On  this, 
Oehua,  who  was  governor  of  Hyrcania, 
marohed  thence  with  a  powerful  army  to 
avenge  the  deed.  Sogdianus  submitted, 
and  was  put  to  death.  Ochus,  in  ascend- 
ing the  vacant  throne,  took  the  name  of 
Darius,  and  was  surnamed  Nothus,  or 
"bastard,"  to  distinguish  him  from  others 
of  the  name. 

Of  the  events  of  this  troubled  reign,  it  is 


been  written  with  much  care  and  labor.  The 
writer  seems  to  have  availed  himself  of  the 
learned  works  of  Prof.  Jalm,  partieularly  his 
Hi3H>rj'  of  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth,  to  which 
the  critical  reader  is  referred  for  the  several 
authorities  whenee  the  facts  of  this  intermedi- 
ate portion  of  the  history  of  the  Bible  are  d^ 
tived.— .^.  B. 
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perhaps  only  neeesrary  to  notice  that  the 
Egyptians  agaia  shook  off  the  Peraan  joke, 
and  made  AinjrtaBua  of  Sais  (heir  king, 
413  B.  C. .  With  the  aid  of  the  Arabians, 
they  drove  the  Persians  out  of  Egypt,  pur- 
sued them  as  far  as  Pbcenicia,  and  main- 
tained their  independenee  Histy-fbur  years. 
Ochus  sent  an  army  agdnst  them  without 
success.  The  Persian  forces  marched  t» 
Egypt  along  the  coast,  through  Judsea. 
This  event  couU  not  fail  to  act  to  the  serious 
detriment  and  disquiet  of  the  Jews ;  hut 
we  possess  no  precise  information  on  the 
BTihject.  The  Persian  army  while  on  its 
march  might  have  laid  waste  Idumjea,  be- 
cause the  Idumasans  had  perhaps  taken  part 
with  those  Arabs,  who  in  conjunction  with 
the  Egyptians,  had  pursued  the  Persians 
into  Phcenicia,  while  the  Jews  continued 
faithful  to  the  Pei-sian  government,  with 
which  they  certainly  had  no  reason  to  bo 
diasatisfied.  The  prophet  Malaehi  appears 
to  allude  to  these  eircurastanees.  (_Mal. 
i.  2-5.) 

Darius  Nnthus  died  in  404  B.  C,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Arsaees, 
who,  on  his  accession,  took  the  name  of 
Artaxerxea,  and  was  surnamed  Meninon, 
OQ  account  of  his  astonishing  "memory." 
The  long  reign  of  this  monarch  was  foil  of 
striking  and  important  events ;  but  our 
notice  must  be  confined  to  tlie  circumstances 
connected  with  Egypt  and  Phcenicia,  with 
which  the  Jews  could  not  hut  he  in  some 
way  involved, 

Artaxerxea  determined  to  make  a  vigor- 
ous effort  to  reslore  the  Persian  power  in 
Egypt,  and  to  this  end  made  most  exten- 
Mve  preparation,  continued  for  three  years. 
At  last,  in  3T3  B.  C,  he  had  equipped 
a  most  formidable  expedition  by  land  and  sea, 
which,  he  oonfidently  expected,  would 
Bpeedily  reduce  the  strongholds,  and  firmly 
establish  his  authority  throughout  the  coun- 
try. But  the  jealousy  between  the  com- 
manders of  the  land  and  sea  forces  pre- 
vented that  union  of  purpose  and  action 
which  was  essential  to  success.  Polusium 
was  found  to  be  impregnable,  and  all  the 
forfified  towns  were  placed  in  a  slate  of 
defence.  The  Persian  general,  Pharnabazus, 
therefore,  despaired  of  making  any  impres- 
sion upon  them,  and  advanced  into  the  in- 
terior ;  but  being  opposed  by  the  Egyptian 
king  (Nectanebo)  with  a  considerable  force, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  boats, 


being  constantly  impeded  in  his  movemenle 
by  the  various  channels  of  the  ri?in^  Nile, 
he  was  obliged  to  retreat  and  relinquish  the 
hope  of  subjecting  Egypt   to  the   Persian 

The  Egyptian  king,  by  whom  the  Persians 
were  thus  repelled,  was  succeeded  in  369 
B.  C.  by  Teos  or  Tachos,  who  formed  iargo 
designs,  and  made  extensive  preparations  for 
acting  offensively  gainst  the  Persian  power. 
He  made  an  alliance  with  the  LacedEemcnians, 
and  received  from  them  10,000  auxiliaries 
under  the  command  of  AgesUaus  their  king. 
Both  the  person  and  counsels  of  this  consum- 
mate general  were  treated  mth  considerable 
disrespect ;  and  tlie  king  persisted  in  lead- 
ing his  army  in  person  into  Phcenicia  against 
the  Persians.  But  his  absence  was  immedi- 
ately followed  by  a  powerful  conspiraey  in 
favor  of  his  relative  Nectanebo,  for  whom  the 
army  also  declared,  so  that  the  infatuated 
Tacho  had  no  resource  but  to  flee  fiom  his 
own  people  and  throw  himself  under  the 
protection  of  the  gieat  and  generous  king  of 
Persia,  whose  dominions  he  had  invaded. 

The  Idnniccans  ngain  suffered  much  from, 
being  mixed  up  in  tlie  contest  between  the 
Persians  and  Egyptians.  Nor  can  it  be 
supposed  that  tfie  Jews  escaped  without 
much  moral  if  not  physical  injuiy.  It  will 
be  considered  that  they  were  exposed  to  the 
burdens  of  a  military  rendezvous  fiflm  377 
to  374  B.  C.  ;  for  at  that  lime  there  were 
assembled  in  their  vicinity  200,000  barbaiian 
soldiers,  be^des  20,000  Greeks ;  and  300 
ships  of  war,  200  galleys  of  thirty  rowers, 
and  a  great  number  of  store-ships  weie  col- 
lected at  Aeco  (Acre).  The  invading  army 
of  Persia,  both  in  going  and  returning,  t«ok  its 
route  along  their  coasts,  as  did  aj^iwai'd  the 
Egyptian  army  in  its  invasion  of  Phoenicia. 
These  circumstances  could  not  but  be  at- 
tended with  very  injurious  effects ;  but  upon 
the  whole  the  Jews  may  be  considered  to 
have  enjoyed  peace  and  comfort  during  most 
of  the  reign  of  Artarerx^  Memnon,  who 
was  a  prince  of  mild  and  humane  character, 
and  governed  with  much  moderation  and 
prudence,  and  with  considerable  political 
wisdom.  However,  in  all  the  provinces, 
much  depended  on  the  eharaeler  of  the 
governor  or  satrap,  whose  powers,  within  his 

Srovince,  were  almost  regal.  Artaxenes 
ied  in  358  B.  C,  after  a  long  reign  of 
forty-sis  years.  The  pen  of  Xenophon  has 
immortalized  the  revolt  of  bis  younger  brother 
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Cyrus,  by  whieh  the  early  part  of  hia  reign 
was  much  troubled.  Tbe  retreat  of  the  10,- 
OOO  tiroeks  —  who  had  fought  for  Cyrus 
and  survived  his  overthrow  and'  death  — 
under  the  conduct  of  the  historian  himself, 
bas  beeo  more  adiuired  and  celebrated  than 
most  ancient  or  modem  victories. 

It  was  between  the  periods  of  disturbance 
which  have  been  indicated,  namely,  in  373 
B.  C,  that  the  hi^h-prieat  Joiada  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jonathan  or  Jooh- 
anan  (John).  About  the  time  of  the 
Egyptian  invasion,  this  person  occasioned 
much  trouble  to  his  nation.  His  brother 
Jesus  bad  become  so  groat  a  favorite  with 
the  Persian  governor  IJagoaes,  that  he  nomi- 
nated him  to  the  priesthood.  When  Jesus 
catne  to  Jorusaloin  in  that  capacity,  be  was 
slain  by  Jonathan  in  the  very  temple. 
Bagoses  no  sooner  heard  of  this  outrage 
than  he  hastened  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  when 
an  attempt  was  made  to  exclude  him  irom 
the  -temple  as  a  Oentile,  and  consequently 
unclean,  he  replied  with  vehemence,  "  What ! 
am  not  1  as  clean  as  the  dead  carcass  that 
lies  in  your  temple?"  The  punishment 
wiiich  Bagoses  imposed  for  the  murder  of 
Jesus  was  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  lambs 
offered  in  saeriliee.  This  onerous  impost 
was  not  ret»itte<l  until  the  succeeding  reign  ; 
and  it  must  have  been  the  more  sensibly 
felt,  as  the  priests  bad  for  many  years  been 
accustomed  to  receive  large  contributions 
from  the  Persian  kings  toward  defiuying 
tbe  expense  of  the  saoriflces. 

Artaxerxes  Memnon  was  succeeded  on 
the  throne  of  Peraa  by  his  son  Ochua.  In 
his  reign,  among  many  other  disturbances 
which  wo  need  not  mention,  the  Sidonians, 
Phoenicians,  and  Cyprians  revolted,  and 
made  common  cause  with  the  Egyptians, 
who  still  maintained  their  independence. 
After  repeated  failui-es  of  his  generals  to 
reduce  them,  Ochos  himself  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  expedition  against  them.  He 
besieged  Sidon,  which  was  betrayed  le  him 
by  the  king  Tennes  ;  on  which  the  Sidonians 
in  despair  set  lire  to  the  city,  and  burned 
themselves  with  all  their  treasures.  Terrified 
by  this  eatastrophe  of  Sidon,  the  other 
Phoenicians  submitted  on  the  best  terms 
they  could  obtmn  ;  and  among  them  we  may 
include  the  Jews,  who  seem  to  have  joined 
the  common  cause.  Being  anxious  to  invade 
Egypt,  Ochus  was  not  unreasonable  in  his 
demands.     After  having  also  received  the 


submission  of  Cyprus,  the  king  marched  into 
Egypt  350  B.  C,  and  completely  reduced 
it,  chiefly  by  the  assistance  of  iVfentor  tbe 
Ithodian,  and  10,000  mercenary  Greeks 
whom  he  bad  drawn  into  his  service.  The 
Egyptians  were  treated  with  a  severity  more 
congenial  to  the  sava^  disposition  of  Ochus 
than  was  tbe  moderation  to  which  policy  had 
constrained  him  in  Phcenieia :  —  he  dis- 
mantled the  towns ;  he  plundered  the  tem- 
ples of  their  treasures  and  public  records ;  and 
the  ox-god  Apis  he  sacrificed  lo  an  ass  —  a 
severe  pi-acdcal  satire  upon  tbe  animal-worship 
of  Egypt,  and  not  less  significant  as  an  act  of 
revenge  upon  the  Ejjvptians  for  their  having 
nicknamed  himself  J/te  Ass,  on  account  of 
his  apparent  inactivity  and  sluggishness. 
Ochus  returned  in  triumph  to  Babylon, 
laden  with  spoil  of  gold  and  silver,  and  other 
precious  things  from  the  kingdoms  and  prov- 
inces he  had  conquered.  From  this  deci^va 
war  the  hnmiliation  of  Egypt  may  be  dated. 


Egypllan  captji 


Nectanebo  H,,  the  last  of  her  native  kings, 
now  fled  with  all  the  treasures  he  eould 
collect  into  Ethiopia.  Thenceforth,  even  to 
this  day,  it  has  been  the  destiny  of  Egypt 
only  to  change  masters,  as  Ezekiel  the  proph- 
et had  foretold  (Ezeb.  sxis.  13-16). 
That  tbe  Jews  were  involved  in  the  revolt 
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of  the  Plicenicians  has  been  already  inti- 
mated. This  appears  from  the  fact  that 
Oohus  went  fTOm  PhcenieJa  to  Jericho,  sub- 
dued that  city,  took  some  of  the  inhabitants 
with  him  into  Sgypt,  and  sent  others  into 
Hyrcania  to  people  tliat  province.  But  that 
tie  disaffection  of  the  Jews  was  not  general, 
or  that,  at  least,  it  was  not  shai-ed  by  the 


inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  this  city  was  not  disturbed. 
Indeed,  the  Jews  owed  some  gratitude  to 
Ochua  for  remitting  at  his  accession  the  heavy 
tas*  which  Bagoses  had  in  the  preceding 
reign  imposed. 

It  was  in  (he  eighteenth  year  of  Ochua 
(B.  C.  341)  that  the  high-priest  Jonathan, 
whose  mui  der  of  his  brother  Jesus  had  given 
occasion  for  the  imposition  of  this  tax,  died, 
tad  was  succeeded  by  Jaddua  or  Jacldus. 

Ochus,  after  having  reTeatablished  his 
dominion  over  all  the  provinces  which  had 
newly  or  in  former  tjmea  revolted,  abandoned 
himself  to  luxurious  repose,  leaving  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  hands  of  Bagoas,  an  Egyp- 
tian eunuch,  and  of  hia  general  Memnon, 
from  both  of  whom  he  had  received  important 
eervices  during  the  Egyptian  war.  But 
Bagoas  could  not  forgive  the  ruin  of  his 
country,  although  that  had  been  the  basis  of 
bis  own  fortunes.  He  poisoned  Ochus  and 
destioyed  all  bis  sons,  except  Arses  the 
youngest.  This  horrid  act  was  followed  by 
his  sending  back  to  Egypt  such  of  the  plun- 
dered archives  as  he  could  collect.     Arses, 


'.,  peril  lips  rather  K 


high 


ist  have  prodnced 


^raniifather  was  the  brother  of  Darius 
Nothua,  and  his  father  was  the  only  one  of  the 
fiimily  who  esenped  the  miissaere  with  which 
Ochus  commenced  his  reign.  He  afterward 
married  and  had  a  son,  mho  was  this  Codomanus. 
The  jonng  man  lived  in  obacurilj'  during  most 


whom  he  had  spared,  he  plaeed'oa  the  throne, 
especting  to  re.gn  in  his  name.  But  finding 
that  the  young  king  contemplated  the  punish- 
ment of  the  mui'derer  of  his  father  and  his 
brothers,  Bagoas  anticipated  hia  intention, 
and  in  the  third  year  of  bis  reign  destroyed 
him  and  all  the  remaining  members  of  his 
family.  The  eunuch,  whose  soul  was  now 
hardened  to  iion  by  the  concurrent  and 
repeated  action  of  grief  and  crime,  tendered 
the  sceptre  to  Codomanus,  the  governor  of 
Armenia,  a  descendant  of  Darius  Nothus.t 
and  who  on  hia  accession  assumed  the  name 
of  Darius,  and  is  known  in  history  as  Darius 
Codomanus,  B.  C.  335.  Bagoas  soon  re- 
pented of  his  choice,  and  plotted  the  death 
of  this  king  alto ;  hut  Darius,  having  discov- 
ered his  design,  returned  to  his  own  lips  the 
chalice  which  he  had  piepared  for 


tlie  king. 
Few  kings 


hadr 


:  his  ti 


He 


competitors  or  opponents; 
ures,  increased  under  Ochus  by  the  plunder 
of  many  lands,  seemed  eshaustless  (  his 
dominion  appeared  well  established  over  all 
the  nations  which  abode  fi'om  the  Indus  to 
the  isles  of  Greece,  and  from  the  catai'acts 
of  the  Nile  to  the  Caucasian  mountains ;  and 
with  all  this,  the  personal  bravery  of  Darius 
and  his  acknowledged  merits  made  him  uni- 
versally respected  and  admired  throughout 
his  empire.  But  bright  as  appeared  his 
star,  another  had  risen  before  which  his  own 
grew  pale  and  became  extinct. 


Alexander  the  son  of  Philip  king  of 
Wacedon  awended  the  throne  when  he  was 
only   twenty  years   of   age   in   B.   C.   335, 


of  the  reigii  of  OLhni  supporting  himself  as  an 
ueloBda  or  courier  \\  earrying  the  royal  de- 
spatches. He  at  last  had  an  opportunity  of 
distinguishing  his  valor  by  slaving  a  Cadusian 
ehampion,  who  like  another  Goliah,  deHed  tlie 
whole  Persian  array.  For  this  gallant  exploit  he 
was  rewarded  by  Ochus  with  the  important  gov- 
ernmeHt  of  Armsnia. 
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being  the  very  samo  year  that  Darius  Co- 
doraanus  became  king  of  Persia.  It  is  not 
necessary  in  a  work  of  this  nature  to  record 
tiie  exploits  of  this  celebrated  hero,  unless 
as  far  aa  necessary  to  carry  on  the  history  of 
Palestine  and  the  Jews. 

In  the  spi-ing  of  B.  C.  334,  Alexander 
arrived  at  Seatos  on  the  Hellespont,  at  tho 
head  of  little  more  than  thirty  thousand  foot 
and  five  thousand  horse,  and  had  them  con- 
veyed to  Aaa  by  his  fleet  of  one  hundred 
and  sisty  galleys,  besides  transports,  without 
any  opyoaition  from  the  enemy  on  their  land- 
ing. He  had  with  him  only  seventy  talents, 
or  a  month's  pay  for  his  army,  and  before  he 
left  home  he  disposed  of  almost  all  the  reve- 
nues of  the  crown  among  his  friends.  When 
asked  "what  he  left  for  himsoifV  he 
answered,  "  Hope."  Such  was  the  spuit 
with  which  Alexander  invaded  Asia. 

On  Uie  fifth  day  after  the  passage  of  tho 
Hellespont,  Alexander  mot  the  Persians  at 
the  river  Granicus  iu  the  Lesser  Phrygia, 


where  the  governor  of  the  western  provinces 
had  assembled  an  army  of  one  hundred 
thousand  foot  and  twenty  thousand  horee  to 
oppose  his  pass^.  By  defeating  this  great 
army,  Alexander  gained  possession  of  the 
Persian  treasury  at  Sardis,  the  capital  of  the 
wes(«m  division  of  the  .  Persian  empire ; 
several  provinees  of  Asia  Minor  then  volun- 
tarily submitted  to  him,  and  in  the  course  of 


the  summer  others  were  subjugated.  In  the 
campmgn  of  the  following  year  (B.  C.  333) 
Alexander  subdued  Phriraa,  Paphlagonia, 
Pisidia,  Cappadocia,  and  Cilicia. 

Darius,  meanwhile,  waa  not  remiss  m 
making  preparations  for  a  vigorous  reast- 
the  most  formidable  enemy  the 
id  over  seen.  His  admiral,  whom 
he  liad  sent  with  a  fleet  to  make  a  diversion 
by  a  descent  upon  Macedonia,  died,  in  the 
"the  enterprise ;  and,  in  an  age 
much  depended  upon  individuals, 
his  death  spoiled  the  undei'taking.  Darius 
then  assembled  a  vast  army,  which  some 
accounts  make  four  hundred  thousand,  others 
hundred  thousand 'men,,  in  Bahylouia, 
and  led  them  in  person  toward  Oilicia  to 
meet  Alexander.  That  hero,  on  hearing  of 
this  movement,  hastened  forward  to  seiza 
e  pasaes  of  Cilicia.  In  this  he  succeeded, 
id  stationed  himself  at  Issus,  where  not 
ore  than  thuty  thousand  men  could  inarch 
up  t»  the  attack.  In  this  position  hia  flanks 
protected,  and  he  could  bring  his  whole 
army  into  action,  while  the  Persiana  could 
only  bring  a  number  of  men  equal  to  hia 
own  into  conflict.  Darius  saw  too  late  how 
much  wiser  it  had  been  for  him  to  await  the 
Gi'eeks  in  the  plains  of  Damascus.  He  lost 
tho  battle.  The  vast  number  of  his  soldiers 
was  worse  than  useless;  for  the  retreat  was 
thus  so  obstructed,  that  more  were ,  crushed 
to  death  in  the  eagernSss  of  flight  than  had 
been  slain  by  the  weapons  of  the  Greeks. 
Darius  himself  escaped  with  difficulty,  leav- 
ing his  whole  camp,  with  his  own  rich  bag- 
gage, and  his  mother,  wife,  and  sons,  in  the 
bands  of  the  victor.  These  last  were 
treated  with  tenderness  and  respect  by  the 
generous  conqueror.  To  him  this  victory 
opened  Syria,  Phtenicia,  and  Egypt  Im- 
modiately  after  the  battle  he  sent  to  Damas- 
cus, and  took  all  the  heavy  baggnge,  equi- 
page, and  treasures  of  the  Persian  army, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  which  had 
been  left;  behind  in  the  disastrous  expedition 
to  the  Syrian  straits. 

For  the  present,  Alexander  did  not  fol- 
low Darius,  who  withdrew  beyond  the 
Euphrates;  but,  aecoiding  to  his  original 
plan  of  reducing  first  all  the  maritime 
provinces  of  the  empire,  he  marched  in  the 
spring  of  B.  0.  332  into  Phojnicia,  All 
the  states  of  that  country  tendered  their 
submission  to  him,  except  Tyre,  which, 
however,  was  willing  to  render  him  barren 
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testimonials  of  respect,  bad  he  been  content 
with  these.  The  sioge  of  this  place  was 
one  of  the  most  apleadid  of  Alexander's 
operations,  and  is  even  at  this  day  regarded 
with  admiratioD  by  military  men.  Tyre. 
which  since  the  destruction  of  the  ancient 
city  by  Nebuchadnezzar  had  been  rebuilt 
upon  an  island  about  four  hundred  fathoms 
from  the  shore,  relied  upon  the  aid  of 
Carthage  (which  was  promised  by  the 
Carthaginian  ambasBadors  there  present  in 
the  city)  and  sCili  more  upon  its  ^tuation, 
Alexander  being  destitute  of  shipping,* 
and  on  its  walk,  which  were  high  and 
ElTong.  and  which  were  now  additionally 
strengthened.  The  city  was  plentifully 
Bupplied  with  provisions,  and  fresh  supplies 
could  be  brought  by  sea  without  any  dif- 
ficulty. Bat  Alexander,  with  the  rut)bish 
of  the  ancient  city,  constructed  a  causeway 
from  the  shore  to  the  island,  and  in  seven 
months  took  the  place  by  storm,  although 
the  Tyrians  defendwl  themselves  bravely. 
Many  of  them  fled  to  Carthage  by  sea ; 
hut  of  tliose  who  remained,  eight  thousand 
were  put  to  the  sword,  thirty  thousand  were 
Eold  into  slavery,  and  two  thousand  were 
crucified,  while  the  city  was  plundered  and 
laid  in  ashes.  These  barbaiities  were 
committed  under  the  policy  of  deterring 
other  places  from  offering  resistance  to  the 
conqueror.  Thus  the  prophecy  of  Zeehariah 
respectifig  new  Tyre  was  literally  accom- 
plished, as  the  previous  prophecy  of  Ezekiel 
against  the  old  city  had  been  fulfilled  in  the 
time  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Alexander  had, 
however,  enlarged  views  of  commei-cia! 
policy,  which  induced  him  to  re-peop!e  Tyro 
from  the  neighboring  countries ;  and,  im- 
proved in  its  harbors  and  basins  by  the  very 
isthmus  which  he  had  made,  and  by  which, 
consolidated  by  time,  the  island  has  ever 
since  been  connected  with  the  shore,  this 
maritime  city  was  not  long  in  recovering 
much  of  its  former  greatness. 

There  is  every  reason  tn  conclude  that 
Alexander,  when  he  invaded  Syria,  sum- 
moned all  the  cities  to  surrender,  to  pay  to 
bim  their  customary  tribute,  and  to  furnish 
bis  army  with  provisions.     Josephus  affirms 

*  Alexander,  after  the  batele  of  the  Granicns, 
tad  dischnrgt^d  and  dismissed  his  fleet,  which  was 
too  Binatl  to  cope  with  that  of  the  Pereinns 
(collected  from  Egypt  and  Phcenicia),  and  yet  too 
large  for  his  sleiider  ti-ensury  to  maintain.  He 
dectared  that  he  v,-on](i  render  himself  mas  i«r  of  the 


that  during  the  siege  of  Tyre,  a  written 
order  of  this  description  came  to  Jerusalem, 
addressed  to  Jaddua,  the  high-priest,  as  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  nation.  Jaddua 
replied  that  he  had  sworn  fealty  to  Darius, 
and  conid  not  violate  his  oath  as  long  as 
that  monarch  was  living.  Alexander, 
naturally  of  a  furious  and  impetuous  temper, 
was  highly  irritated  by  this  reply,  and 
threatened  that  as  soon  as  he  had  completed 
the  conquest  of  Tyre,  he  would,  by  the 
punishment  of  the  Jewish  high-priest,  teach 
all  others  to  whom  they  were  to  keep  their 
oaths. 

Accordingly,  on  his  progress  to  Egypt, 
after  the  destruction  of  Tyre  (B,  C.  d'6'2} 
he  turned  aside  from  Gaza,  which  he  reduced, 
to  chastise  Jerusalem.  But  he  was  met  at 
Sapha  —  an  eminence  near  Jerusalem,  which 
commanded  a  view  of  the  city  and  temple  — 
by  a  solemn  pi  (cession,  consisting  of  the 
higb-priest  arrayed  in  his  pontifical  robes, 
attended  by  the  priests  in  theu-  proper  habits, 
and  by  a  nuuiher  of  the  ciUzens  in  whita 
raiment.  This  course  Jaddua  had  been 
commanded  to  take,  in  a  vision,  the  preceding 
night.  When  Alexander  beheld  the  high- 
priest,  he  instantly  advanced  to  meet  him, 
adored  the  sacred  Name  inscribed  on  his 
mitre,  and  saluted  him  £1*8!.  This  Angular 
conduct  the  hero  accounted  for  by  observing 
to  those  around  him  —  "I  adore  not  the 
high-priest,  but  the  God  with  whose  priest- 
hood he  is  honored.  When  I  was  at  Dios  in 
Macedonia,  and  considering  in  myself  how  to 
subdue  Asia,  I  saw  in  a  dream  such  a  person, 
in  his  pret«nt  drees,  who  encouraged  me  not 
to  delay,  but  to  pass  over  with  confidence, 
for  that  himself  would  lead  my  army  and 
give  me  the  Persian  empire.  Since  therefore 
I  have  seen  no  oiher  person  in  such  a  dress 
aa  I  now  see,  and  recollect  the  vision  and 
the  exhortation  in  my  dream,  I  think  that 
having  undertaken  this  expedition  by  a  divine 
mission,  I  shall  conquer  Darius,  overthrow 
the  Persian  emph«,  and  succeed  in  all  my 
designs."  Having  thus  spoken  (to  Parma- 
nio)  he  gave  his  right  hand  to  the  high-priest, 
and  going  into  the  temple,  heoft'eredsacrilico 
according  to  the  high-priest's  directions,  and 

sea  by  conquering  on  land  —  that  is.  by  getting 
the  ports  and  harbors  of  the  enemy  int»  his  poa- 
seBsion.  It  was  in  conseqnenee  of  tliia  large  idea 
that  he  persevered  in  redndna  Phtenicia  and 
figypt  betora  he  advaiu:ed  into  Che  interior. 
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treated  the  pontiff  and  the  priesta  with  dis- 
tinguiahed  honorB.  The  hook  of  Daniel  was 
then  fihown  to  him,  in  whith  it  waa  foretold 
that  one  of  the  Greeks  should  overthrow  tlie 
Peman  empira,  pleased  at  wliieh,  and  believing 
himself  to  he  the  person  intended,  he  dismissed 
the  multitude.  The  day  after,  ho  caused  the 
people  to  be  assembled,  and  deaired  them  !o 
ask  what  favors  they  desired  ;  on  which,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  high-priest,  they  asked  and 
obtained  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  national 
laws,  and  an  exemption  from  tribute  every 
seventh  year.  He  also,  by  a  bold  anticipa- 
tion of  his  fortunes,  promised  that  the  Jews 
in  Babylon  and  Media  sliould  enjoy  their 
own  laws ;  and  he  olfeted  to  take  with  hirn 
in  his  expedition  any  of  the  people  who 
ehose  to  share  his  prospects.  (Joseph.  An- 
tiq.  si.  8,  4,  5.) 

This  story  has  been  much  questioned  by 
mtmy  writers,  as  they  were  at  perfect  liberty 
to  do.  Nevertheless,  as  these  questioners  are 
of  the  samo  class  as  those  who  doubt  on  the 
nansualor  supernatural  details  of  the  sacred 
history  itself,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see 
that  the  animus  of  objection  is  essentially 
the  same.  We  are  therefore  disposed  to 
declare  our  belief  in  this  statement,  1.  Bo- 
Oftuae  Alexander  hud  been  a  clear  and  con- 
spiouous  object  of  prophecy ;  and  that  an 
(^ration  upon  his  mind  by  dream  or  vision, 
was  as  natural  and  neoessai'y  as  in  the 
eases  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Belshazzar.  2. 
Because  it  was  as  necessary  that  the  Gtod  of 
the  Hebrews  should  be  made  known  to  him  as 
the  bestower  of  empires,  as  to  (ho  other  gi'eat 
oonciuerors — all  of  whom  had  been  brought 
to  avow  it.  3.  Because  an  operation  upon 
the  mind  of  Alexander  was.  a  natural  and 
necessary  sequel  to  the  operations  upon  the 
minds  of  those  former  conquerors.  4.  Be- 
cause the  impression  described  as  being  made 
by  this  dream  upon  Alesaader,  and  the  con- 
duct which  resulted  from  it,  are  perfectly  in 
unison  with  his  character  and  conduct  as 
described  by  other  historians.  5.  Because 
the  Jews  actually  did  enjoy  the  privileges 
which  are  described  as  tlie  result  of  this 
transaction,  and  which  it  would  not  otherwise 
be  easy  to  aooount  for,  or  to  refer  to  any 
other  onVin. 

The  Samaritans  had  early  suhmitted  to 
Alexander,  and  sent  him  auxiliaries  at  the 
siege  of  Tyre  ;  and  now  seeing  the  favor 
with  which  the  Jews  had  beea  treated,  tbcy 
were  not  at  all  backward  to  claim  the  same 


privileges  which  had  been  oonoeded  to  them  ; 
for,  as  Josephua  {with  some  asperity)  re- 
marks, the  Samaritans  were  always  ready  to 
pi-ofess  themselves  to  be  Jews,  when  tho  sons 
of  Abraham  were  in  prosperousciroumstances, 
and  equally  ready  to  disavow  the  connection 
when  the  Jews  were  in  distress  or  diffieulty. 
They  also  met  Alexander  in  solemn  pi-oees- 
sion,  and  as  they  were  graciously  received, 
they  ahio  requested  exemption  from  tribute 
on  the  sabbatical  year,  ^nce  they,  as  well  as 
the  Jews,  then  left  their  lands  uncultivated. 
But  as,  when  pressed,  thoy  could  not  give  a 
direct  and  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question 
whether  they  were  Jews,  Alexander  told 
them  he  would  take  time  to  consider  the 
matter,  and  let  them  know  his  decision  when 
he  returned  from  Egypt.  It  was  not  his 
policy  to  encourage  such  applications,  as 
others,  under  the  same  or  other  pretences, 
might  make  mmilar  claims  of  exemption,  to 
tho  great  injury  of  the  public  revenues. 
The  eight  thousand  Samaiitans  who  had 
asasted  hira  at  tho  siege  of  Tyi-e  he  took 
fith  him  to  Egypt,  and  assigned  them  lands 
n  the  Thebaid. 

When  Alexander  reached  Egypt,  he  met 
vith  no  opposition.  The  Persian  garrisons 
teie  too  weak  to  resist  him,  and  the  natives 
verywhere  hailed  him  as  their  delivei'er 
from  the  Persian  bondage.  In  fact  the 
Egyptians  abhorred  the  Persians,  and  liked 
tho  Greeks  as  much  as  any  foreigners  could 
be  liked  by  them.  And  the  reason  is  very 
obvious.  The  Persians  hated  and  despised 
image  and  animal  worship  as  thoroughly  as 
it  was  possible  for  the  Jews  to  do,  and  the 
power  of  their  arms  gave  them  much  oppor- 
tunity for  the  exercise  of  the  iconoclastic 
aeal  by  which  they  were  actuated.  They 
'ost  no  opportunity  of  throwing  contempt 
ind  ignominy  upon  the  idols  and  idolaters 
of  Egypt.  But  the  pliable  Greek  regarded 
lame  objects  with  reverence,  and  had  no 
difficulty  of  so  adopting  them  into  his  own 
system,  or  of  identifying  them  with  his  own 
" "  lis,  as  it  enabled  him  to  participate  in  the 

irsbip  which  the  Egyptians  rendered   to 

Prom  Egypt,  Alexander  went  to  visit  the 
temple  if  Ammon,  in  an  oasis  of  the  westr 
era  desert ;  and  at  this  celebrated  temple 
got  himself  recognised  as  the  son  of  tho  god 
(commonly  known  as  Jupiter  Ammon)*  wor- 
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ahippetl  there.  It  is  better  (with  Plutarch) 
to  attvihuto  tbia  to  political  motives  than  to 
admit  that  impression  of  Alexander's  under- 
Btaiiding  which  tho  affair  is  calculated  to 
convey.  Alexander  had  much  good  sense, 
88  yet  uncomipted  by  the  extraordinary 
prosperity  which  had  attended  his  undertak- 
ings ;  hut  he  knew  that  there  were  millions 
in  the  world  who  would  receive  the  belief 


of  his  heavenly  origio  as  a  discouragement 
.  to  resistance,  and  as  a  consolation  in  defeat. 
After  his  return  from  Libya^  Alexander 
wintered  at  Memphis,  and  appointed  sepa- 
rate and  independent  governors  of  tJte  several 
garrisoned  towns,  in  order  U>  prevent  the 
mischief  so  often  esperienced  by  the  Persians 
in  intrusting  too  much  power  to  a  single 
hand.  He  prudently  separated  the  finan- 
cial, judicial,  and  military  functions,  to  pre- 
vent the  oppression  of  the  people  by  their 
union  ;  and  bis  enlightened  and  comprcheo- 


on  (he  head  of  Alexander  in  many  figures  of 

•  Alexandria,  the  Hellenic,  Itoman,  aad  Chris- 
tian capital  of  Egypt,  was  founded  by  Alesander 
tho  Great,  B.  c.  332,  who  himself  traced  the 
ground-plan  of  ih 
make  the  mctropoli 
work  thus  began  ^ 
of  Alexander  by  the  Ptolemies.  Every  natural 
advantage  contributed  to  its  prosperity.  The 
climate  and  site  were  siniirnlarly  healthy.  The 
liarhors  iormert  hr  the  Island  of  Pharos  and 
the  headland  Lochias  were  sate  and  commodious, 
nlike  for  commorce  and  for  war;  and  the  Lake 
Maieottswas  an  inland  haven  for  the  merchandise 
of  Ejiypt  and  India.  Under  the  despotlam  of 
the  later  Ptolemies,  the  trade  of  Alexandria 
declined ;  hut  lis  population  and  wealth  were 
After  the  victory  of  Aognstus  it 


Mve  policy  chose  the  sitfl  of  a  new  city, 
Alexandria,  to  be  tho  emporium  of  commerce 
for  the  eastern  and  western  worlds  by  its 
two  adjacent  seas,  the  Red  Sea  and  tba 
Mediterranean.  The  great  prosperity  which 
the  city  ultimately  reached,  and  a  consider- 
able share  of  which  it  has  ever  since  retained, 
affords  the  be,«  illustration  of  the  large  and 
sagacious  views  with  which  it  was  founded.* 
Early  in  the  spring  of  B.C.  331  Alexao- 
der  prepared  to  seek  Darius  beyond  the 
Euphrates.  The  rendezvous  of  his  army 
was  appointed  at  Tyre ;  in  advancing  to 
■liich  Alexander  once  more  passed  through 


Palestine.     Dut 


his   i 


some  Samaritans  (perhaps  enraged  that  they 
had  not  obtained  tlie  same  privileges  as  tlia 
Jews)  set  fire  to  the  house  of  Andromachus, 
whom  Alexander  had  ap[.ointed  their  gov 
■,  and  he  perished  in  the  flames.  The 
other  Samaritans  delivered   up  the  culprits 

Alexander,  now  on  his  return  from  Egypt ; 
but  they  could  hardly  dai'e  at  this  time  to 
remind  him  of  their  ])reviou8  claim  (lespect- 
ing  the  sabtatic  year) ,  which  he  bad  prom- 
ised to  consider,  as  the  conqueror  was  so 
highly  enraged  that,  not  satisfied  with  the 
puaisbment  of  the  actual  culprits,  he  removed 
the  Samaritans  from  their  city,  and  trans- 
ferred thither  a  Macedonian  colony.  (Cur- 
tius,  iv.  21.  Comp.  Euseb.  Chron.)  The 
Samaritans,  thus  excluded  from  Samaria, 
thenceforth  made  Shechem  their  metropolis. 
This,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  at  the  foci 
of  Mount  Gerizim,  on  which  the  Samaritan 
teinple  stood. 

The  operations  and  victories  of  Alesander 
beyond  the  Euphrates  are  not  so  connected 
with  the  history  of  Palestine  as  to  require  to 
be  traced  in  this  work.     We  therefore  ab- 


snffered  for  its  attachment  to  the  csuse  of 
Antony ;  but  its  importance  as  one  of  the  chief 
corn-ports  of  Bome  secnred  for  it  the  general 
favor  of  the  first  emperors.  In  later  times  the 
seditious  tumults  for  which  the  Alexandrinne  had 
alwavs  been  notorious  desolated  tho  clt^,  and 
religious  fends  aggravated  the  popular  distress. 
Yet  even  thus,  though  Alexandria  snfiered 
greatly  from  constant  dissensions  and  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Byzantine  court,  the  splendor  of 
"the  great  city  of  the  West"  amazed  Amrou, 
its  Arab  conqoeror;  and,  after  centuries  of 
Mohammedan  misrule,  it  promises  once  again  to 
justify  tho  wisdom  of  its  founder. 

It  was  one  of  the  large  grain-ships  of  Alex- 
andria in  which  St.  Paul  was  put  on  arriving 
Myra,  then  a  flourishing  seaport  of  Lycia, 
.  1  in  which  he  autlered  shipwreck  on  his  voyage 
to  Italy.   (AMsxsvii.0^sxTiu.  11,41.)  — J.  jS. 
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stain  from  particular  notice  of  tie  battle  of 
Arbela,  in  Assyria  (fought  Oct.  1,  B.  C. 
331),  which  gave  Alexander  possession  of 
the  Persian  throne ;  the  flight  of  Darius  into 
Media,  with  the  view  of  raising  new  levies 
there,  the  pievi-ntion  of  this  intention  by 
tiie  speedy  pursuit  of  Alexander  the  further 
flight  of  Ddrins  iinJ  his  murder  by  the  con 
fapitators  into  whose  hands  he  had  fallen 
and  whom  \lexander  ultimately  overtook 
and  punished  As  little  need  our  attention 
be  deliinLd  by  hn  noithcm  and  Indnn 
e\pedition     full  is  thej   are  of  interesting 


eircurastanoes  on  which  it  might  be 
to  espatiate. 

He  returned  to  Persia  in  B,  G.  324.  with 
a  character  still  great,  and  adequate  to  great 
oooaaionB ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  very  much 
damaged  m  its  finer  traits  by  the  intoxica- 
tion of  miiid  whit-h  but  too  natuially,  his 
iDordiRtte  successes  pioduced  On  his 
return  he  inquued  into  and  punished  the 
mil  adntmiat  rations  of  his  generals  and  gov- 
ernors of  provinces  dunng  lui  Icng  absence 
eastward  The  last  year  of  his  life  he  spent 
in  a  circuit  thiough  the  impetial  cities  of 


Perscpoli  Susi  Ecbafina  and  Babylon 
and  ID  forming  the  nolle  t  plans  for  the  con 
Bolidation  and  imprj^ement  of  his  mighty 
empire  These  plina  we  cannot  reeipitu 
late,  but  they  are  well  worth  the  most 
attentive  study  of  those  who  would  realwe  a 
just  impiession  respecting  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  the  world  has  produced 
The  grasp  of  his  mind  was  perhaps  as  laige 
as  that  of  hi3  ambition  ana  while  we  regard 
his  plans  of  universal  conquest  and  the 
saenfai*  of  human  life  and  happiness  which 
his  eauselpss  wars  involied  with  thp  most 
intense  dislike  we  hue  no  di^'.ire  to  conceal 


Alexander  ariufd  at  Bibylnn  in  B,  C. 
324  intending  tu  make  that  city  his  future 
lesidenee  and  the  capital  of  his  gigantic  em- 
pire Hence  he  was  full  of  piojeots  for 
rctoring  that  ctty  to  its  ancient  beauty  and 
magnifioence  This  included  the  rebuilding 
of  the  temple  of  Belus  which  the  Jewish 
prophecies  nad  de\oted  to  dostmetion  never 
to  be  iehmU  Alexander  nevertheless, 
actually  commenced  this  work  Tlie  soldiers 
were  employed  in  turn  t»  remoi  e  the  rubbish. 
The  Jews  alone  refused  to  lendei  any  assisir 
■inee  and  suflfeied  miny  stripes  for  thetr 
reiu'-sl  and  paid  heavy  fines  until  the  king, 
a-tonislied  at  tbeir  firmness  pardcned  and 
excused   them.        They  also,     adds  their 
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historian  (Heeateas,  in  Joseph,  contra 
Apion,  i.  22),  "on  their  return  home, 
pullod  down  the  temples  and  altars  which 
had  been  erected  hj  the  colonists  in  their 
land,  and  paid  a  fine  for  some  to  the  aatnips, 
or  governors,  and  received  a.  pardon  for 
others." 

The  death  of  Alexander  at  Babylon,  — 
in  the  midst  of  his  piosperity,  his  excesess, 
Ms  large  plans,  and  also  during  bis  ominous 
attempt  to  I'ebuild  the  temple  of  Belns,  and 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two  years,  —  was 
calamitous  to  the  Jewish  nation.  For  amid 
the  contests  that  prevailed  among  Alexander's 
successors, — each  striving  for  the  mastery, 
and  celebrating  his  death,  as  he  himself  fore- 
told, with  funeral  games  the  most  bloody,  — 
"  evils  were  multiplied  in  the  earth " 
(1  Maec.  i.  19),  and  the  Jews,  from  their 
intennediate  ^tuation,  lying  between  the 
two  powerful  kingdoms  (as  they  speedily 
became)  of  Syria  northward,  and  of  Egypt 
southward,  were  alternately  harassed  hy 
both.  According  fo  the  imagery  of  Josephus, 
"  They  resembled  a  ship  tossed  by  a  hurri- 
cane, and  buffeted  on  both  sides  by  the 
waves,  while  they  lay  in  the  midst  of  con- 
tending seas."  (Antiq.  xii.  3,  3.  See 
Hales,  ii.  53T.) 

Eveiy  one  is  acquainted  with  the  scramble 
for  empire  which  took  place  among  the 
generals  and  principal  officers  of  Alesauder 
upon  his  deatii.  It  is  useless  to  enter  into 
tie  details  and  ti'aee  the  results  of  this 
struggle  in  the  present  work.  It  is  only 
necessary  that  we  should  disentangle  from 
the  complicated  web  whjch  history  hei-e 
weaves,  such  threads  as  may  he  found  useful 
in  lending  on  the  history  of  the  Jews  and 
Palestine. 

It  was  determined  that  Arid^ens,  an 
ille^timate  brother  of  Alexander,  a  man  of 
no  caparaty,  should  be  made  king  under  the 
name  of  Philip,  and  that  a  posthumous  son 
of  Alexander's,  called  Alexander  .^geus,^ 
should  be  joined  to  him,  Perdiccas  being 
regent  and  guardian  of  the  ^wo  kings,  who 
wei-e  both  incapable  of  reigning.  Afier 
some  deliberation  Perdiccas  distributed  the 


*  Poriis  and  Taxilca  had  India;  Sebyrrios, 
Arncliosiaand  Gedrosia;  TkopolemoB,  Carama- 
nia;  Pciiccstea,  Pursia;  Python,  Media;  Phrat- 
aphornss,  Pariliia  niid  Hjrcania;  Stanasor,  Aria 
and  Drangiana;  Pliitip,  Bactria  and  Sogdiana^ 
Arcesilaua,  Mesopotamia ;  Archon,  Babylonia : 
PloletHy  Logiis,  £gi/pf;  Laomedon,  Sgria  and 
Palultne;   Philolas,  Silicia;   Eumenes,  Paphla- 


govemments  among  the  generals  and  minis- 
ters. Some  who  had  been  appointed  by 
Alexander  were  conflmied  in  their  provinces. 
The  rest  are  named  Iwlow.* 

It  was  scarcely  possible  that  the  authority 
of  two  such  kings,  vested  in  a  regent,  should 
hold  in  check  the  powerful  and  ambitious 
governors  of  the  province.  Indeed  the 
latter  paid  them  the  least  possible  regard 
and  attention,  and  immediately  after  the 
assignment  of  the  provinces,  wars  broke  out 
not  only  between  the  governors  themselves, 
but  between  them  and  the  regent. 

Our  plan  of  confining  our  notices  to  the 
circumstances  which  more  immediately  af- 
fected Palestine,  leads  us  first  to  notice  the 
combination  against  the  regent  Perd'ccas, 
which  was  foi-med  in  B.  C.  322  by  Antig- 
onus,  Antipater,  Leonatus,  and  Ptolemy,  on 
account  of  the  design  which  Perdiccas 
beti-ayod  of  appropriEting  the  crown  of 
Macedonia,  of  which  Anligcnus  was  himself 
desirous.  Perdiccas,  who  kept  the  young 
kings  constantly  with  him,  was  then  in 
Oappadccia.  The  nest  spring  he,  accompa- 
nied by  the  two  kings,  marched  a  laigc  aimy 
through  Syria  Into  EWpt,  fo  subdue  Ptolemy 
in  the  first  place,  wlnle  Eumenes  was  left  in 
Asia  Minor  to  prosecute  the  war  against 
Antipater  and  his  allies.  The  result  of  this 
ospeaidon  was,  that  Perdiccas  was  slain  by 
his  own  soldiers,  who  went  over  to  Ptolemy, 
who  was  a  very  able  and  popular  man,  and 
natural  brother  to  Alexander.  Eumenes 
was  proclaimed  an  outlaw,  and,  ultimately, 
(he  regency  was  undertaken  by  Antipater, 
who  made  some  changes  in  the  governments, 
appointing  Seleueus  governor  of  Babylonia ; 
Antigonite  to  be  general  of  Asia,  to  prosecutfl 
the  war  against  the  outlawed  Eumenes ;  and 
the  command  of  the  eavahy  he  gave  to 
his  own  son  Cassander,  who  was  then  with 
Antigonus. 

The  passage  of  'a  pert  of  the  royal  army 
through  Judsea,  m  going  to  and  from  Egypt, 
as  just  related,  could  not  foil  to  involve  the 
Jews  in  some  of  the  miseries  of  war.  But 
when  the  swne  royal  army,  under  Antigonus, 
was  otherwise   employed  agai        " 


gonia  and  Cap])adoda ;  Antigonaa,  Pampl^ha, 
Lacia,  and  Greater  Phri/gia :  CasBander,  Caria ; 
Mcleager,  Lydia  ;  Leonatus,  Lesser  Phrjgia,  and 
the coantry  around  the  Hellespont;  Lysimachus, 
Thrnee;  Antipater,  Macedonia:  SelfUcHS,  aflei- 
ward  destined  10  be  the  ip^atest  o!  these  ni 

received  the  important  olHce  of  co ---■  — 

eavalry.  ' 
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Ptolemy,  wTio  tad  teoome  vety  powerM, 
embraced  tho  opportunity  to  take  possesion 
of  Judsea,  Samaria,  Phoenicia  and  Crele- 
Sjria,  wliich  were  all  easily  subjugated  by 
Nicanor  his  general.  Laomedon  the  governor 
was  taken  prisoner,  but  contrived  to  make 
his  escape.  Thus  Palestine  was  partly  the 
theatre  of  t^is  short  war ;  but  as  Laomedon 
could  make  but  a  faint  resistance,  Uttle 
injury  was  probably  sustained  by  the  inhabit- 
ants ;  and,  since  it  was  their  destiny  to  be 
a  subject  people,  the  inhabitants  were  well 
rewarded  for  what  they  then  suffered,  by 
passing  under  the  dominion  of  so  benevolent 
a  prince  as  Ptolemy  Lagus.  He  went  him- 
self to  Jerusalem,  as  Josephus  says,  for  the 
purpose  of  sacrifice  in  the  temple  after  the 
example  of  Alexander,  and  on  this  occasion 
declared  himself  master  of  the  country.  To 
secure  his  dominions  he  look  a  number  of  the 
people  with  him  to  Egypt.  Among  these 
were  several  of  the  Samaritans  and  several 
tliousand  Jews ;  but  their  condition  coiild 
not  be  very  calamitous,  as  many  of  their 
,  countrymen  soon  followed  ttem  of  tieir  own 
accord. 

Ptftleray  was  soon  made  aemiainted  with  the 
fidelity  with  which  the  Jews  had  maintained 
their  allegiance  to  the  Persian  kings.  This 
was  a  rare  quaht.y  in  those  tjmes :  and  wish- 
ing to  attach  such  a  people  to  himself,  he 
restored  the  privileges  they  had  enjoyed 
■  under  Alexander ;  he  employed  a  part  of 
them  to  garrison  bis  fortresses ;  others  he 
Bent  to  Cyrene,  that  he  might  have  some 
fiuthful  subjects  in  that  newly-acc[uired  terri- 
tory ;  and  many  more  were  assigned  a  resi- 
dence m  Alexandria,  with  the  grant  of  the 
same  privileges  as  Alexander  had  bestowed 
on  the  Macedonian  inhabitants  of  that  city. 

In  316  the  puppet-king  Aridfeus  was 
privately  put  to  death,  by  Olympias,  tho 
mother  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  in  the 
same  year  Alexander  .^^us  was  imprisoned 
with  his  mother  Boxana.  by  Cassander, 
governor  of  Caria ;  and  he  also  was  mur- 
dered in  B.  C.  310.  Bi'cn  this,  however, 
did  not  c[uite  put  an  end  to  the  mockery  of 
dependence  and  deference ;  for  it  was  not 
until  the  death  of  Hercules,  the  remaining 
600  of  Alexander  tho  Groat,  by  his  wife 
Barsine,  that  the  satraps  put  on  crowns  and 
took  the  name  of  kings. 

By  the  year  B.  C.  315  the  turbulent  and 
ambitious  Antigonus  had  acquired  such 
power  as   excited   the  alanu  of 


Ptolemy,  Lysimachus,  and  Cassander  (then 
governor  of  Macedonia),  who  entered  into  an 
allegiance  against  him.  Antigonus  himself 
was  not  idle,  for  the  year  following  ha 
wrested  from  the  gra^  of  Ptolemy,  Pal- 
estine, Phcenicia,  and  C(ele-8yria.  In  ooit- 
seq^uence  of  this  Palestine  and  its  vicmity 
became  for  three  years  the  theatre  of  war 
between  Ptolemy  and  Antigonus,  and  duiing 
that  time  the  Jews  must  have  suffered  much, 
as  their  country  frequently  changed  mASters. 
The  consequence  was,  that  many  of  the 
inhabitants  voluntarily  withdrew  to  Egypt, 
where,  and  particularly  at  Alexandria,  they 
could  enjoy  freedom  and  peace  under  a  mild 
government.  During  these  wars  Jerusalem 
docs  not,  however,  appear  to  have  been 
molested,  and  was  spared  when  Ptolemy 
gave  up  Samaria,  Aeco  (Acre),  Joppa, 
and  Gaza,  to  pillage. 

It  was  at  the  last-mentioned  city,  Gaza,' 
that  the  gieat  battle  was  fought  between 
Ptolemy  and  Demetrius  (B.  0.  312), 
which,  by  the  defeat  of  the  latter,  threw  the 
country  again  into  the  hands  of  the  satrap 
of  Egypt.  In  this  battle  Demetrius  bad  a 
large  force  of  elephants,  mounted  by  native 
Indian  riders.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
alarm  which  they  inspu^d,  they  contributed 
to  his  defeat  through  the  confusion  they 
produced,  when  annoyed  and  harassed  by 
the  prudent  measures  which  Ptolemy  took 
against  them.  They  were  all  taken,  and 
most  of  the  Indians  slain. 

Seleucus  had  a  joint  command  in  this 
action.  He  was  soon  after  famished  by. 
Ptolemy  with  an  inconsiderable  force  of  two 
hundred  horse  and  eight  hundred  foot,  with 
which  ho  might  prosecute  his  own  interests, 
and  at  the  same  time  annoy  Antigonus  in 
the  East.  With  this  handful  of  men  be 
crossed  the  desert  and  the  Euphrates,  and 
paused  at  Haran  to  increase  his  army  in 
Mesopotamia.  His  entrance  into  Babylonia 
was  like  a  triumphal  pi'ocession,  for  the 
people,  mindful  of  the  justice  of  his  previous 
administration,  and  the  great  qualities  of 
character  and  conduct  which  he  had  dis- 
played, flocked  to  his  standard  in  crowds, 
and  ho  recovered  with  tho  utmost  ease  not 
only  the  city  and  province  of  Babylon,  hut 
the  whole  of  Media  and  Susiana ;  and  he 
was  enabled  to  establish  his  interest  in  this- 
quarter  upon  so  solid  a  foundation  that  it 
could  no  more  be  shaken,  notwithstanding 
the  momentary  appearance  of  success  which. 
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next  year  attended  an   attempt  made  by 
Demetrius  to  recover  Babylon  for  bis  fetbcr 
Antigonus.      It  is  from    this  recovery 
Babylon   by  Dometriiis  in    October  B.  C. 
312,  twelve  years  after  the  death  of  Ale: 
ander,   that  the    celebrated    "Era   of    ti 
Seleucidse"   commences.     It  is  also   called 
the  "  tfreek"  and  the  "  Alexandrian  Era ;" 
while  the  Jews,  because  obliged  to  emj 
it  in  all   their  civil  contracts,  called  it  the 
"Era  of  Contracts."     Some  nations  com- 
pute from  the  spring  of  the  ensuing  year  : 
but  that,  as  some  suppose,  this  arose  from 
the  fact  that  Soleucus  was  not  fully  estab- 
lished until  then  in  the  possesmon  of  Babylon 
(after  the  attempt  of  Demetrius)  may  very 
well  bo  doubted.     It  is  more   natural  to 
resolve  the  difference  into  an  adjustment  of 
the  era  to  the  different  times  at  which  T 
year  was  commenced  by  different  nations 
some   at  the   autumnal,  and  others   at  the 
vernal  oquinoK.* 

Meanwhile  Demetrius  gained  an  important 
advantage  over  the  general  (Cilles)  whom 
Ptolemy  had  despatched  to  drive  bim  out  of 
Upper  Syria,  where  be  remained  with  the 
naiit  of  bis  army ;  and  on  this  ocoasior 
victor,  following  the  example  which  had 
lately  been  set  by  Ptolemy,  directed  the 
prisoners  which  were  taken  to  be  restored. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  the  introduction  of 
such  civilized  amenities  into  transactions 
essendaliy  savage,  and  so  humiliating  to  the 
just  pride  of  reason,  as  those  which  warfare 
involve  and  produce.  When  the  news  of 
this  success  reached  Antigonus  (then  in 
Phrygia)  he  hastened  to  join  his  son  ;  and 
the  aspect  of  their  joint  forces  was  so  for- 
midable, that  Ptolemy  judged  it  prudent  to 
evacuate  his  recent  conquests  in  Syria. 
Having  therefore  caused  most  of  the  fortifi- 
cations of  the  places  he  relinquished  to  be 
deiflolished,  he  withdrew  into  Egypt,  laden 
with  spoil,  and  attended  by  great  numbers 
of  Jews,  who  were  weary  of  continuing  in 
what  seemed  likely  to  become  the  troubled 
battle-ground  between  the  great  ruling  pow- 


■  It  may  be  douhMd  whether  the  Era 
origin  had  any  real  reterenco  to  Ihs  taking  of 
Babylon,  although  Ihat  event  happened  to  occnr 
in  the  year  to  which  its  commencement  is  referred. 
3  Era  long 


of  the  two-horned "  {Dilkamaim) ,  meaning 
Alexander,  did  not  relinquish  it  till  long  after 
the  Era  of  the  Hegira  had  been  adopted.  It  is 
still  retuned  bj- the  Syrian  Christians  ander  the, 


era  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  chose  rather  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  security  and  ample 
privileges  by  which  the  wise  policy  of  Pto- 
lemy invited  them  to  settle  in  Egypt, 

Elated  by  bis  successes,  Antigonus  con- 
ceived the  design  of  reducing  to  his  yoke 
the  Nabatbiean  Arabs,  who  at  this  time 
inhabited  the  mountains  of  Seir.  Availing 
himself  of  the  absence  of  the  active  popula- 
tion of  Potra  at  a  great  and  distant  fair  in 
the  desert,  the  general  Athenfeus  sacked 
that  remarkable  metropolis,  and  departed 
with  immense  booty.  But  overcome  with 
fatigue,  the  army  halted  on  the  way,  and 
lay  carelessly  at  rest,  when  it  was  surrounded 
and  cut  in  pieces  by  the  hosts  of  the  return- 
ing NabathEcans.  Sixty  only  escaped. 
Antigonus  afterward  sent  Demetrius  to 
avenge  this  loss.  But  he,  advancing  to 
Petra,  and  perceiving  the  hazard  and  delay 
of  the  enterprise,  was  glad  (o  compound 
with  the  people  on  terms  which  bore  a  show 
of  honor  to  his  father,  without  being  dis- 
graceful to  them.  Petra,  which  was  the 
chief  scene  of  these  enterprises,  was  doubtless 
the  city,  in  a  valley  of  Mount  Scir,  which, 
after  the  oblivion  of  ages,  has  been  brought 
to  our  knowledge  and  abundantly  described 
by  Burkhardt,  Mangles,  Laborcle,  and  other 
travellers.  We  notice  this  expedition  chiefly 
for  the  sake  of  recording,  that  Demetrius  on 
his  return  by  way  of  the  Dead  Sea,  took 
notice  of  the  asphaltos  of  that  lake,  and  gave 
such  an  account  of  it  to  Antigonus  as  led 
him  to  desire  to  render  it  a  source  of  profit 
to  his  treasury.  He  therefore  despatched 
the  aged  historian  Hieronymus,  with  men  to 
collect  the  asphaltos  for  the  benefit  of  the 
government.  The  Arabs  looked  on  quietly, 
and  offered  no  interruption  until  a  large 
quantity  had  been  collected  and  preparations 
were  made  for  carrying  it  away  ;  then  they 
came  down  with  six  thousand  men,  and  sur- 
rounding those  who  were  employed  in  this 
business,  cut  them  in  pieces.  Hici-onymus 
escaped.  Thus  we  perceive  that  the 
Aspnaltic    lake,     otherwi'io     useless      had 


!  of  the  Era  of  Alcandor  Fien  the  J,wg 
in  the  first  instanie  had  been  oblised  to 
adopt  it  from  its  general  use  in  civil  contiacts, 
employed  no  other  epoch  untLl  A  D  1O40  «hon 
being  expelled  from  Asia  by  the  caliphs  and 
scattered  about  in  Spain  England  Germani' 
Poland,  ^d  other  Western  iMuntrics  the\  began 
■  dale  fk.m  the  creation  although  still  wirhont 
idrely  dropping  the  Era  of  the  beleucidsB 
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become  a  source   of  wealth  and  object  of 
oontciiticn  on  aeeount  ot  its  bitumen 

IVe  ni.el  not  ont<,r  info  the  treaties  tufl 
yisen  between  the  satrap*  during  the  sucieid 
ma;  joars  Aiitigocus  iemaini,d  m  pc^sev 
Bion  of  Syna  In  306  B  C  DLmt.tiius 
who  had  bten  highly  sueretsful  in  (ireeoe 
in^adLd  the  nhndof  Cyprus  ind  mide  the 
conrLUcat  of  it  after  leptlhng  Ptolemy  who 
came  ^ith  a  fleet  to  the  assistance  of  his 
allies  This  conquest  was  so  pleismg  to 
Antigonus  that  he  thereupon  assumtd  the 
title  of  kin^  and  had  such  confidence  m  the 
duty  and  ifttotion  of  his  excellent  son  tl  it 
he  aoluted  him  (hy  letter)  -with  the  same 
title  thus  malting  hint  the  aseooute  of  his 
goieniment  When  this  wis  heird  lu  Eojpt 
the  pec  pie  out  of  their  attachment  to  Ptile- 
my  saluted  him  also  as  king  whereupon 
Lysimaohus  in  Thrace  Seleui,ns  in  Baby 
Ion  and  even  Gassander  in  Macedonia  were 
hilled  hy  the  regal  title  by  the  nitions  under 
their  rule  This  none  of  them  strennouHly 
forbade  or  opposed  and  although  tliey  did 
not  immediately  eiU  themselves  kinj^s  on  their 
corns  and  m  their  edicts  they  al!  did  m  ere 
long  with  mure  oi  less  show  of  decent  leluet 


ance  and  deliN  In  those  times  however, 
the  kingly  title  wis  vtiy  tommin  and  much 
less  of  special  stgnificaneu  was  connected 
with  it  than  it  has  smce  aetjuired 

Elated  by  this  and  his  ouiei  great  success- 
es Antioonus  cast  his  eyes  upon  Egypt  In 
30')  B  C  he  collected  in  Sjna  an  amy  of 
eighty  thousand  foot  eight  Aousand  hoi-se 
and  eighty  three  elephints  ind  marched 
■ilong  the   eoaat  of  PUestme  to  G-iza,  to 
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which  point  Demetnus  also  repaired  by  sea, 
with  a  fleet  of  oue  hundied  aud  fifty  ships  of 
war,  and  one  hundieil  store-ships.  This  for- 
midable expedition  failed  through  misuianage- 
metit  on  their  side,  met  by  excellent  manage- 
ment and  preparation  on  the  part  of  Ptolemy. 
Amigonus  retired  from  the  Ijgyptian  frontier 
in  disgrace,  not  a  little  heightened  by  the 
avidity  with  which  his  own  soldiei's  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  escaping  from  his  austere 
rule  to  the  mild  and  pateiiial  sway  of  the 
E^ptJan  king. 

Meanwhile  Seleucua  had  been  consolidat- 
ing in  die  East  that  power  which  ultimately 
made  ban  the  gi-eatest  of  tlie  Euceessors  of 
Alexander.  Bj  303  B.  G.  he  liad  estab- 
liEbed  his  domuiion  over  all  the  eastern  prov- 
inces to  the  borders  of  India,  and  in  tlmt 
year  was  preparing  for  the  invasion  of  tliat 
countiy,  when  affairs  called  his  attention  to 
the  West,  and  he  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Indian  kmg,  from  whom  he  received  five 
hundred  elepiiants,  —  a  feet  which  weiparticu- 
lai'ly  notice  as  osplainiag  the  frequent  pros- 
&aee  of  that  noble  beast  in  the  subsequent 
warferesin  Syria  and  Palestine.  Subsequent 
mpplies  were  afterward  obtained  from  the 
same  source,  in  order  to  keep  up  tills  favorite 
fcree  in  the  armies  of  the  S3Tian  kings.* 

At  last  the  several  kings,  wearied  out  with 
troubles  and  conflicts  which  the  insatiable 
turbulent  ambition  of  Antigonus  occasioned, 
made  common  cause  against  him,  Seleucus 
taking  the  lead,  and  bringing  the  largest  force 
into  the  field.  The  belligorentfl  met  and 
fought  abattle,  intended  by  all  to  be  decisive, 
at  fpsus  in  Phiym,  in  the  yeai  B.  C-  301. 
Antigonus  brought  into  tlie  field  between 
seventy  and  eighty  thousand  foot,  ten  thou- 
sand horse,  aad  seventy  elephants;  and 
Seleucua  and  his  confederates  had  sisty-four 
thousand  infantiy,  ten  thousand  five  hundred 
cavalry,  above  one  hundred  cliariots  armed 
with  scythes,  and  four  himdi'cd  elephants. 
The  courageous  old  man,  Antigonus,  now 
fourscore  and  upward,  behaved  with  hie  usual 
valor  and  conduct,  but  not  with  his  usual 
spirit.  Soleucufl,  by  an  adroit  interposifii 
of-  his  elephants,  managed  to  prevent  Deme- 
hius  from  properly  supporting  bis  ftther  with 
the  eavaby,  which  he  commanded;  and  the 
final  resolt  was,  that  Antigonus  fell  o: 


field  of  battle  pierced  by  many  arrows,  white 
Demetrius  managed  with  a  poor  remnant  of 
the  army  to  escape  to  Ephesus,  Ho  sui-vived 
seventeen  years,  and  took  as  active  part  in 
the  affairs  of  that  time,  but  not  so  as  tobiing 
him  under  our  futnie  notice. 

lis  great  victory  was  followed  by  a 
treaty  between  the  four  potentates  wlio  had 
weathered  the  storm  wbicn  had  raged  since 
the  death  of  Alexander,  being  Beleucus, 
Ptolemy,  Lysimachus,  and  Cas-sander. 
Each  was  formally  to  assume  the  lOyal  dig- 
nity, and  to  govern  bis  provinces  with  ini- 
})eiial  power.  The  distiihution  was  mcde 
on  the  principle  of  each  letaining  what  be 
already  had,  and  tuking  his  due  share  of 
the  empire  which  Antigonus  had  h)6t  wiih 
life.  To  Casaander  was  allotted  Macc-donia 
and  Greece ;  to  Lysimachus  Thi-ate,  Bi- 
thynia,  and  tome  of  the  adjacent  pioviiicee; 
to  Ptolemy,  Libya,  Egypt,  Avuhia  Pelia;a, 
Palestine,  and  Cfcle-^yria ;  to  Seleucus, 
all  the  lest  being  in  fact  the  lion'*-  t^hsie  — 
including  miny  pioMnces  m  Syiia  Asia 
Minor  Mesopotamia  Bubylonia  and  the 
East  as  far  as  the  tiontieis  cf  India 

This  settlement  must  ha'ie  been  highly 
satisfactory  to  the  Jtw=,  whtm  it  lestoitd 
to  the  dommitn  of  Ptohny  with  whose 
generally  beneficent  f,oierincnt  and  par 
lioular  favor  to  themselves  they  lad  eveiy 
reason  to  be  satisfied  The  jiospects  of 
duiable  peace  under  the  shadow  of  so  gieat 
a  king  must  also  have  been  tonttmpjiled 
with  peeuhar  salisiactim  bj  a  pcojje  who 
suffered  so  much  of  the  honors  and  ptral 
ties,  without  shanng  m  the  contingent  honors 
and  benefits  of  war. 

They  were  cot  dissippointed.  Ptolemy, 
now  relieved  from  his  long  conflict,  and 
settled  firmly  upon  his  throne,  applied  him- 
self with  gieat  and  laudable  diligence  to 
the  improvement  of  bis  dominions.  One 
great  point  of  his  policy  was  really  to  attach 
to  his  rule  the  several  nations  which  biid 
become  subject  to  it.  Froni  this  policy 
spi-an!^  the  favors  which  he  showered  upon 
the  Jews,  and  the  uidulgenee  with  which, 
notwithstanding  then  peculiarities,  Ihey 
were  on  all  occasions  treated.      Tlio  most 

ferfect  religious  toleration  was  established 
y  this   eminent   monatch,    whose  interest 


■  The  ancient  Egyptians  do  not  appear 
have  known  iho  elepliant,  altliough  qasntities  of 
the   lecth  were   broughl   to   the  counlry  ai  '   ' 
Palestine.     We  do  noi  remember  to  Lavi 


with  a  eiiigle  instance  in  i 
desci-ibcd  as  being  figured  oi 
of  that  country. 
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it  was  to  harmonine  the  <]iffereTi:'e9  of  tpIi 
giou9  practice  aLid  opinion  which  exited 
liLtweeii  his  Gieek  and  Egyptian  &ubjei,t[i 
the  religion  of  the  Jews  wai  comprehended 
in  this  indulgence ,  and  their  synagogue 
was  as  much  tolerated  and  respected  as  the 
temples  of  Isis  and  of  Jupiter  Ptolemy 
made  Aiesandi 
cmpii-e,  and 


of  its  £reat  foundei   by  takini 


mes  as  ere  long  rendered  it  the  first  cum 
meicial   city   in   the    wmld      This    iiiion.f 
others,    was  a  circuinstdnoe   cabulated   to 
attract  the  Jews  to  that  city  ,  as  fii'st  their 
long  absence  fiom  their  native  land  —  dur- 
ing the  captivity   ind  then  tlie  troubles  of 
,    warm  that  land — tioiihles  peciilia  ly  un 
the    metropohs   of   hi^  [  favirable  to  the  jjeaceful  pursuits  and  hopes 
'  -'"--■  ■-  the  intention|of  i^nculture  —  hid   alieidy  turned  their 


^  111 


a  tow  lid  commerce. 


Seleucus,  between  whose  territories  and 
those  of  Ptolemy,  Palestine  was  now  situated, 
a;iw  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  followed  by 
the  king  of  Egypt,  and  applied  himself  with 
gi'eat  vigor  to  work  it  out  in  bis  own 
dominions.  In  those  dominions  many  fine 
cities  had  been  entirely  destroyed,  and 
otiiers  greatly  injured  by  the  ravages  of  wai". 
To  repah;  these  losses.  Seleucus  built  many 
new  cities,  among  which  are  reckoned  sisteea 
which  he,  from  his  father,  called  Antiochia 
or  Antioch ;  nine  to  which  he  gave  his  own 


name  six  on  whioh  he  besitowod  tliat  of 
hia  mother  Laodit^i,  ais  whiL,h  ho  called 
Apam-ea  after  his  tiist  wife  tnd  one  after 
his  last  wife  Stratonioe  Of  all  these  town* 
the  most  celebrated  wjs  the  city  of  Antioch 
on  the  Orontee  in  Syria  whn,b  became  the 
metiopohtin  lesidence  of  all  the  succeeding 
kings  atid  m  a  htei  diy  of  the  Roiudti 
governors  and  which  hjs  e"-er  sin  o  sur 
vived  and  which  stdl  exi%ta  and  retains 
some  relatue  cnnBer^uence  by  virtue  of  (In 
corresponding  decline  of  all  pro..perily  and 
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po[Hilation  in  tbo  country  in  wliich  it  ia 
found.*  Its  name  will  oouur  very  often  in 
the  remainder  of  our  narrative.  Next  to 
Antioch  in  impurtance  was  Selenous  on 
the  Tigris,  which  may  ia  fact  be  considered 
the  capital  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
empire.  It  was  situated  about  fifty  miles 
north  by  east  of  Babylon,  twenty-three  miles 
below  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Bagdad, 
and  JHst  opposite  to  the  ancient  city  of 
Ctesiphon.  This  city  (founded  in  B.  C. 
293)  tended  much  to  the  final  rain  and 
desolation  of  Babylon.  Groat  privileges 
were  granted  to  the  citizens ;  and  on  this 
account  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Babylon 
removed  thither ;  and  after  the  transfer 
of  the  trade  to  Seleuoia,  these  removals 
became  still  more  frequent.  It  was  in  this 
manner  that  Babylon  was  gradually  depop- 
ulated ;  but  the  precise  period  when  it 
became  entirely  deserted  uannot  now  be 
ascertained.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note 
tbis,  as  many  of  the  Eastern  Jews  were 
involved  in  whatever  transactions  look  place 
in  this  quarter,  which,  from  the  time  of  the 
captivity  to  this  day,  has  nefer  been 
destitute  of  a  large  and  often  influential 
Jewish  population.  But  now  Babylon  it- 
self is  not  more  desolate  —  is  even  loss 
desolate  —  has  more  to  mark  it  as  the  site 
of  a  great  city  of  old  times,  than  the  super- 
seding Seleucia,  which  only  received  esistr 
enoe  in   the   last  days  of  Babylon.       "I 


,  *  Aniioch,  the  capital  of  the  Greek  kings  of 
Syria,  and  afterwards  the  residence  of  the  Roman 
governors  of  the  province  which  bore  the  same 
name.  This  meCiopolis  was  sitnated  irhere  the 
chain  of  Lelwnon,  running  northwards,  and  the 
chain  of  Taome,  ranning  eastwards,  are  brought 
to  an  ahrapt  meeting.  Here  (he  Orontes  breaks 
through  the  moantains ;  and  Antioch  was  placed 
at  a  bend  of  the  river,  partly  on  an  island,  partly 
on  the  level  which  forms  the  left  bank,  and  partly 
on  the  steep  and  craggy  ascent  of  Monnt  Silpins, 
which  rose  abruptly  on  the  south.  No  citv,  after 
Jerusalem,  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  allelic  church.  Certain  points 
of  close  association  between  these  two  cities,  as 
regards  the  proeress  of  Christianity,  may  be 
noticed  in  the  first  place.  One  of  the  seven 
deacons,  or  almoners  appointed  at  Jerusalem,  was 
Kioolas,  a  prosclvte  of  Antioch  {Acts  vi.  5). 
The  Christians,  Who  were  dispersed  from  Jerusa- 
lem  at  the  death  of  Stephen,  preached  the  Ciospel 
at  Antioch  (ibid.  xi.  19).  It  was  fh>in  Jerusalem 
that  Agahus  and  the  other  prophets,  who  foretold 
the  famine,  came  to  Antioch  (ibid.  xi.  27,  28) ; 
and  Bamnhas  and  Saul  were  eonseqnently  sent 
""-in  of  charity  from  the  latter  city  to  the 


have,"  says  a  late  traveller,  "  walked  over 
the  ground  it  occupied,  and  found  the  $ite 
of  the  royal  city  only  marked  by  the  pai-allel 
embankments  of  ancient  aqueducts,  and  by 
the  consolidated  grit  and  debiis  irhich 
devote  to  utter  baxreTiness,  in  this  primeval 
country,  the  spots  which  towns  once  oecn- 
pied,  as  if  man  liad  branded  ihe  groimd  by 
the  treading  of  his  feet," 

In  his  newly-founded  towns,  it  was  ihe 
policy  of  Seleneus  to  induce  as  many  us 
potable  of  the  Jews  to  settle  by  important 
piivileges  and  immunities,  such  as  (Lose 
which  Ptolemy  had  extended  to  them. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  Jews  were 
attracted  to  theso  spots  in  such  numbers, 
and  e^ectally  to  Antioch,  that  in  them  they 
formea  nearij  as  large  a  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  as  at  Alexandria  itself. 

In  aO  this,  we  think  it  is  not  diScnlt 
to  perceive  a  further  development  of  the 
divine  plan,  which  now,  as  the  times  ad- 
vanced, dictated  the  dispersion  of  numei^ 
ons  bodies  of  Jews  among  the  Genljle 
nations,  —  while  the  nation  still  maintained 
in  its  own  land  the  standards  of  ceremonial 
worship  and  of  doctrine — with  the  view 
of  making  the  nations  acquainted  with  cer- 
tain truths  and  great  principles,  which 
should  work  in  their  minds  as  leaven  until 
the  times  of  quickening  arrived. 

During  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Jews  was  much  strengthened  by 


lurlicd  the  church  at  Antioch  (ibid.  xv.  1 )  ,■  and 
itwasot  Anlioih  (hat  St.  Paul  rebuked  St.  Peter 
for  condoct  into  vhicli  he  had  been-  betiaycd 
through  Ihe  influence  of  emissaries  Irom  Jerusa- 
lem (Gal.  ii.  11,  12).  The  chief  interest  of 
Antioch,  however,  is  connected  with  Ihe  progress 
of  Christianity  among  the  heathen.  Hci'e  (he  flrsl 
Gentile  church  was  founded  (Acts  ai.  SO,  21); 
here  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  were  flrst  called 
Christians  (\i.  26) ;  here  St.  Paul  exercised  (so 
far  as  is  distinctly  recorded)  his  first  systematic 
ministerial  work  (xi.  22-26 ;  see  xir.  26-28 ;  also 
XV.  35  and  xviii.  22);  hence  he  siartcd  at  the 
beginning  of  his  first  missionary  journey  (xiii. 
1-3),  and  hither  he  returned  (xiv  26).  So  neain 
after  the  apostolic  conneil  (the  decrees  of  which 
were  specially  addressed  to  the  Gentile  converts 
at  Antioch,  sv.  23),  he  began  and  ended  his 
second  missionary  journey  at  this  place  (xv,  36, 
xviii.  22).  This  too  was  Ihe  starting-point  of 
the  third  missionary  journey  (xviii.  23),  which 
was  brought  to  a  termination  by  (he  imprison- 
ment at  Jerusalem  and  Ctesarea.  Thon);th  St. 
Paul  was  never  again,  so  far  as  we  know,  at 
Aniioch,  that  city  did  not  cease  to  be  nn  im- 
portant centre  for  Christian  progress.  —  Bib. 
DiclidtKiTjf.  A.  B. 
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the  internal  administration  of  tlie  excellent 
high-prieat  Simon  the  just.  In  300  he 
ceeded  Oniaa  I.,  wiio  had  in  321  succeeded 
Jaddua,  the  high-priest  in  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great.  Simon  repaired  and  forti- 
fied the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem,  with 
strong  and  lofly  walls  ;  and  made  a  apactons 
cistern,  or  reservoir  of  water,  "  in  compass 
as  a  sea."  *  He  is  reported  to  have  ci 
pleted  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament 
the  addition  of  the  books  of  Ezra,  Haggai, 
Zeehartah,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  and  Malachi. 
This  h  not  unlikely,  as  also  that  the  hook 
of  Chronicles  was  completed  in  its  present 
state ;  for  the  genealogy  of  David  in  the 
first  book  comes  down  to  about  the  year 
E.  C-  300 ;  and  it  may  also  be  remarked  that 
in  the  catalogue  of  high-priests  as  given  in 
Nehemiah,  Jaddua  is  mentioned  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  intimate  that  iie  had  been  for 
Bome  time  dead.  The  Jews  also  a£Qrm 
that  Simon  was  "the  last  of  the  great  syna- 
gogue : "  which  some  ingeniously  para- 
phrase into  "the  last  president  of  the 
great  council,  or  Sanhedrim,  among  the 
high-priests"  (Hales,  ii.  538)  ;  whereas  it 
seems  clear  that  no  Sanhedrim  at  or  before 
this  time  existed.  And  from  the  fact  that 
this  "great  synagogue "  is  not  (like  the 
Sanhedrim)  described  as  being  composed  of 
eeventy  meinbers,  but  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  among  whom  were  Ezra,  Haggai, 
Zechariah,  Nehemiah,  and  Malachi  —  it 
would  appear  that  it  rather  denoted  the  suc- 
cession of  devout  and  patriotic  men  who 
distinguished  themselves  after  the  captivity, 
by  their  labors  Mward  the  collection  and 
revision  of  the  sacred  books,  and  the  settle- 
ment and  improvement  of  the  civil  and 
religious  institutions  of  their  country ;  and 
of  whom  Simon,  by  completing  the  sacred 
oanon,  became  the  last.  Simon  died  in  B. 
C.  291,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eon 
Eleazar. 

Not  long  after  this  (B.  0.  285),  the 
Has  of  Egypt,  having  conceived  just  cause 
of  displeasure  against  his  eldest  son  Ptolemy 
Keraunus,  took  measures  to  secure  the 
succession  to  his  youngest  son  Ptolemy 
,Philadelphus.      His  advanced  age  warned 

•  Ecclus.  I.  1-3.  The  whole  chapler,  enlitleci 
"The  pTaJse  of  Simon  the  Son  of  Oniaa,"  is 
devoted  to  a  splendid  eulogiura  on  his  deeds  and 
characier. 

1  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  Greek 
monarchs  at  this  lime  not  only  imitated  the 
Persian  kings  by  marriage  with  their  own  sisters. 


him  that  he  had  no  time  to  lose  ;  he  there- 
fore resigned  the  diadem  to  Philadclplius 
("the  brother-loving"),  and  enrolled  oim- 
self  among  the  royal  lifeguards.  He  died 
two  years  after  (B.  C.  283)  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four,  forty  years  after  the  death  of 
Alesandcr.     . 

As  for  Ptolemy  Keraunus,  he  ultimately 
sought  refuge  at  the  court  of  Seleucus,  by 
whom  he  was  most  kindly  received  and 
entertMned ;  but  he  justified  the  ill  opinion 
of  him  on  which  his  own  father  had  acted 
by  destroying  his  benefactor.  This  was  in 
B.  C.  280,  only  seven  months  after  Seleu- 
cus had  consummated  the  greatness  of  his 
empire  by  the  overthrow  of  Lysimachus,  who 
had  himself  previously  added  the  kingdom 
of  Macedonia  to  his  own  of  Thrace.  Thus 
Seleucus  became  the  possessor  of  three 
out  of  the  four  k.ingdoms  into  which  the 
empire  of  Alexander  had,  in  the  defeat  of 
Antigonns,  been  divided.  After  bis  death, 
Ptolemy  Keraunus  managed  to  seat  himself 
on  the  Macedonian  throne ;  but  the  very 
nest  year  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  cut  in 
pieces  by  the  Gauls,  who  had  invaded  Mace- 

Seleucus  was  succeeded  in  what  may  be 
called  the  throne  of  Asia  by  his  son  Antio- 
ehus  Soter.  This  prince,  after  he  had 
secured  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  empire, 
endeavored  to  reduce  the  western,  but  his 
general  Patroeles  was  defeated  in  Bithynia, 
and  the  loss  of  his  army  disabled  him  from 
immediately  prosecuting  the  claims  upon 
Macedonia  and  Thrace.  Meanwhile  the 
sceptre  of  Macedonia  was  seized  by  the 
'gorous  hands  of  Alexander  Gonatus,  a  son 
'  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and  consequently 
grandson  of  Antigonus,  and  to  him  Anli- 
ochus  at  length  ielt  himself  constrained  to 
cede  that  country ;  and  the  family  of  Antigo- 
nus reigned  there  until  the  time  of  Per- 
seus, the  last  king,  who  was  conquered  by 
the  Romans.  Autiochus  Soter  died  in  B.  C. 
261  after  nominating  as  his  successor  hia 
second  son  Autiochus  Theos  ("  the  God  "). 
This  prince  was  his  son  by  his  mother-in-law 
Stratonice,  whom  his  too  indulgent  lather 
had  divorced  to  please  him.f 


but   c 


Btill   I 


I    greater  exeesa. 

oehus  Soler,  divorced  his  wife  Straroniee,  and 

gnve  her.  lo  that  son  ae   his  witb,  she  being  his 

(ther-in-law.    From  this  incestuous   mnrriiyje 

ire  all  the  succeeding  Mngs  of  Syria  descended. 

PMiirck.  A.  B. 
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The  accession  of  Antioclins  II.  took  place 
about  the  midtlle  of  the  reign  of  rtoiemj 
Pliiladelphus  in  Egypt,  'i'iiia  last-nsma! 
monaruli  waa  quite  as  tolerant  and  as  friendly 
to  the  Jews  as  his  father  had  been.  He 
was  a  great  encourager  of  learning  and 
patroQ  of  learned  men.  Under  his  auspices 
was  executed  that  valuable  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  scriptures  into  Greek,  called  the 
Septuagint,  from  the  seventy  or  seventy- 
two  translators  said  to  have  been  employed 
thereon.  Eleazar  was  still  the  high-priest, 
and  appears  to  have  inl«re$ted  himself  much 
in  this  undertaking,  and  was  careful  to  fur- 
nish for  the  purpose  correct  copies  of  the 
eaored  books.  The  date  of  B.  0.  278  is 
usually  assigned  to  this  translation.  Thus 
the  Jewish  scriptures  were  made  accessible 
to  the  heathen.  It  is  unquestionable  that 
copies  of  this  version,  or,  extracts  from  it, 
found  their  way  in  process  of  time  into  the 
libraries  of  the  learned  and  curious  of  Greece 
and  Home ;  and  there  is  no  means  of  calcu- 
lating the  full  extent  of  its  operation  in  open- 
ing the  minds  of  the  more  educated  and 
thoughtful  class  among  the  heathen  to  the 
perception  of  some  of  the  great  truths 
which  they  could  leani  only  from  that  book, 
and  which  it  was  now  becoming  important 
that  they  should  know.  It  was  even  a  great 
matter  that  they  should  have  the  means  of 
knowing  clearly  what  the  Jews  believed, 
whatever  they  may  themselves  have  thought 
,  of  that  belief.     This  version  soon  came-into 


eveiywhere,  even  in  Palestine,  the  original 
Hebrew  having  become  a  learned  lann;uage. 
Indeed,  the  quotations  from  the  Olil  Testa- 
ihent  made  by  the  evangelists  and  apostles, 
and  even  by  Christ  himself,  are  generally, 
if  not  always  from  this  version. 

In  the  third  year  of  Antiochus  a  long  and 
bloody  war  broke  out  between  him  and 
Ptolemy  Phikdelphus.  The  latter  king, 
bending  under  the  weight  of  years,  com- 
manded by  his  generals,  while  Antiochus,  in 
the  vigor  of  youth,  led  his  armies  in  person. 
Neither  monarch  appears  to  have  gwned  any 
verydecided  advantages  over  the  other ;  whili 
we  know  that  much  was  lost  by  Antiochus 
for  while  bis  attention  was  engaged  by  wai'. 
in  the  west  the  eastern  provinces  of  his  vast 

*  We  may  add  in  a  note  that  this  title  {'hi 
Bene/actor)  was  conferred  on  Ptolemy  hy  hit 
Egyptian  subjects  on  his  return  from  Ills  Eastern 
expadition.      He  retovered   and   brouglit    bncfc, 


re  —  Parthia,  Bactria,  and  other  prov- 
i  iwyoud  the  Tigris  — revolted  from  his 
nion;  this  was  in  B.  G.  250,  from 
which  the  foundation  of  the  Parthian  empire 
way  be  dated  ;  but  it  is  perhaps  better,  with 
the  Parthians  themselves,  to  date  it  from  the 
ensuing  reign,  when  they  completely  estab- 
lished their  independence.  It  is  here  how- 
ever we  are  tn  seek  the  real  beginning  of  the 
Parthian  empire,  which  was  ultimately  des- 
tined to  set  bounds  to  the  conquests  of  the 
Romans,  and  to  vanquish  the  vanquishers 
of  the  world.  The  immediate  result  was  that 
Antiochus  was  obliged,  in  the  year  B.  C. 
249,  to  make  peace  with  Philadelphtw  on 
such  terms  as  he  could  obtain.  These  were, 
that  he  should  repudiate  his  beloved  queen, 
who  was  his  halfsister,  and  marry  Berenice, 
a  daught«r  of  Philadclphus,  and  that  the 
first  male  issue  of  the  maniage  should  suc- 
ceed to  the  throne. 

As  Philadclphus  on  his  part  gave  for  the 
dower  of  hts  daughter  half  the  revenues  of 
Palestine,'  Phcenicia  and  Coele-Syria,  (he 
Jews  may  seem  to  have  come  partly  under 
the  dominion  of  Antiochus.  But  as  the 
king  retained  the  other  half  in  his  own 
hands,  and  as  the  revenues  of  Judsea  were 
always  farmed  by  the  high-priest,  the  cir- 
cumstance made  no  change  in  their  condi- 
tion. Besides,  the  arrangement  was  too 
soon  broken  up  to  produce  any  marked 
etfeot.  These  were  the  important  nuptials 
l«tween  "  the  king  of  the  north,"  and  "  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  the  south,"  which 
the  piDphet  Daniel  had  long  before  piedicted 
(Dan.  si,  6).  It  was  only  two  years  after 
this  (B-  C.  247)  that  Pbiladelplms  died; 
immediately  on  which  he  put  away  Berenice 
!ind  restored  his  beloved  Laodicea  ;  but  sho, 
fearing  bis  Hekleness,  poisoned  him.  and  set 
hereon  Skleccus  Callinicus  ("illustrious 
conqueror")  upon  the  throne  (B.  C  246). 
On  this  Eerenioe  sought  shelter  with  her 
son  (the  heir  by  treaty)  in  tlie  sacred  groves 
of  Daphne  (near  Antioch  ) ,  but  at  the  m 
stigation  of  his  mother,  Calhnicus  trri,  her 
from  that  sanctuary,  and  slew  hei   with  her 

Now  Berenice  was  full  sis,ter  to  the  new 
king  of  Egypt.  Ptolemy  HI  suinamed 
EuERGBTKS,*  who  immediatey  pliced  him 


restored  the  idols  to  their  temples,  the  Egyplii 
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aelf  at  the  head  of  his  army  to  avenge  her 
wrongs.  Ho  waa  eminently  successful.  Hi 
entered  Syria,  slew  the  queen  Laodicea,  aix 
overran  the  whole  empire,  as  iat  as  tlie  Tigris 
on  the  eaat  and  Babylon  on  the  south.*  On 
he  marched,  from  province  to  province,  levy- 
ing heavy  contribuiions,  until  commotions  in 
Egypt  obliged  him  to  abandon  his  enterprise 
and  return  home.  On  liis  way  he  called  at 
Jerusalem,  where  he  offured  many  aacrifiues, 
and  made  large  presents  to  the  temple. 
There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  high-prieat 
took  the  opportunity  of  pointing  out  to  him 
those  prophecies  of  Daniel  (xi.  6-8)  which 
had  been  accomplished  in  the  late  events  and 
his  recent  achievements  ;  and  this  may  proba- 
bly have  been  the  cause  of  his 


The  high-prieat  of  the  Jews  was  then 
Oniaa  II.  Elea^ai',  the  high-priest  at  (he 
time  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
was  made,  died  in  B.  C.  276,  and  was  sua- 
eeeded,  not  by  his  own  son  Onias,  but  by 
Manasaes,  a  son  of  Jaddua.  He  died  in 
B.  C.  250,  and  Onias  III.  then  became 
high-priest.  As  usual,  Onia^  farmed  the 
tribute  exacted  from  Judjea  by  the  Bgyp- 
tjans.  But  growing  covetous  as  he  advanced 
in  years,  he.  withheld,  under  one  pretence  or 
another,  the  twenty  talents  which  his  prede- 
cessors had  been  accustomed  to  pay  every 
year  to  the  king  of  Egypt  as  a  tribute  for 
the  whole  people.  This  went  on  for  twenty- 
four  years,  and,  the  aiTcara  then  amount- 
ing to  four  hundred  and  eighty  talents,  the 
king  deemed  it  full  time  to  take  eaergetio 
measures  to  secure  the  payment  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  royal  revenues.  He  sent  an 
officer  named  Athenion  to  demand  the  pay- 
ment of  what  was  already  duo,  and  to 
require  a  more  punctual  payment  in  future, 
with  the  threat  that  unless  measures  of  coui- 
ptianee  were  taken,  he  would  confiacafe  al! 
the  lands  of  Judaea,  and  send  a  colony  of 
soldiers  to  oooapy  them.  The  infetuatod 
priest  was  disposed  to  neglect  the  warning 
an'l  brave  tbo  danger,  which  filled  all  the 
people  with  consternation.  But  the  evila 
which  might  have  been  apprehended  were 
averted  ■through   the   policy  and  addresa  of 


manifested  their  gratitude  by  saluting  with  this 
title.  They  were  Isas  prune  than  the  Greeks  of 
Asia  to  deify  their  kings. 

*  The  inscription  foani  at  Adule  bj  Cosflias 
gives  ft  more  extensive  range  to  his  ngjerntions, 
dffirming  that  after  iiaving  Subdnoii  the  west  of 


Joseph,  the  high-priest's  nephew,  who  gen- 
erously borrowed  the  money  upon  his  own 
credit,  paid  the  tribute,  and  so  ingi'atbted 
himself  at  the  Egyptian  court  that  he  ob- 
tained the  lucrative  privilege  of  iitrming  tha 
king's  revenues  not  only  in  Judsea  and  Sa- 
maria, but  in  Phcenicia  and  Ctele-Syiia. 

Seleucus  Callinicus,  in  his  emergencies, 
had  promised  to  his  younger  brother  Anti- 
oehus  Hierax,  who  was  governor  of  Asia 
Minor,  the  independent  possession  of  seve- 
ral cities  in  that  province,  for  bis  assistance 
in  the  war  with  P.  Buergetes.  But  when 
he  had  (B.  C.  243)  obtained  a  truce  of  ten 
years  from  the  Egyptian  king,  he  refused 
to  fultil  this  engagement.  This  led  to  a 
bloody  war  between  the  two  brothers,  in 
which  Selcucue  was  so  generally  unsuccess- 
ful that  it  would  appear  as  if  the  title  of 
Callinicus  (illuslriotis  conqueror)  had  been 
bestowed  upon  him  in  derision.  He  was 
however  ultimately  successful  through  the 
losses  and  weakness  which  other  enemies 
brought  upon  Antiochua  Hierax  ("  the 
Hawk"  —  fi-om  his  rapacity),  who  was  iu 
the  end  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Egypt, 
'     ■    in  B.  0.  240. 


appears  to  have  been  the  scene  of  action; 
for  in  that  quarter  occun'ed  the  battle  In 
which  eight  thousand  Babylonian  Jews 
(subjects  of  Seleucus)  and  four  thousand 
Macedonians  defeated  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  Gauls  whom  Antiochus  had 
■    ■  's  pay  (Maoc.  viii.  20). 

Callinicus  bein^  now  relieved  fi'om  the 
western  war,  turned  his  attention  to  the  re- 
covery of  the  eastern  provinces  which  bad 
revolted  in  the  timeof  liis  father.  Eonewed 
lira  in  Syria  prevented  any  result  from 
his  first  attempt  in  B.  C.  23G;  and  in  his 
second,  in  230,  ho  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Parthiana,  whose  king,  A> 
saces,  treated  the  royal  captive  with  tha 
respect  becoming  his  rank,  but  never  set 
him  at  liberty.  He  died  in  B.  C.  220  by  a 
fall  fiflm  his  horse.  On  this  event  Seleucus 
III  inherited  the  remains  of  his  father's 
Tl  q      yw    k  u 
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Burnamed  Kemunus  (' thunder').  When 
a  war  broke  out  in  B.  C.  '22S,  hia  ioibeciie 
conduet  go  provoked  liis  generals,  that  he 
was  poisoned  by  their  contrivance. 

Of  these  troubles  and  dissensions  in  Syria, 
Ptolemy  Buergetes,  in  Egypt,  took  due  ad- 
vantage in  strengthening  and  extending  his 
own  empire.     la  B.  C.  22%  the  year  after 
the  murder  of  Seloucus  III.,  his  roign  was 
terminated  throagh  hia  murder  by  his  own 
son  Ptolemy,  who  succeeded  him,  and  who, 
on  account  of  this  horrid  deed,  was  ironical- 
ly Burnamed  Philopatok  ("  father-loving  "). 
P.   Euergetes  is   popularly  considered    the 
last  good  king  of  Egypt,  which  is  true  i 
the  sense  that  the  succeeding  Ptolemies  gni 
erned  far  worse  than  the  first  three  of  that 
name  —  all  of  whom  were  just  and  humai 
men,  and  whose  reigns  were  glorious  and 
beneficent.     If  Euergetes  was  inferior 
1  respects  to  Lagus  and  Philadelphi 


At  this  time  the  Jews  had  for  alaout  sixty 
years  enjoyed  almost  uninterrupted  tran- 
quillity under  the  shadow  of  the  Egyptian 
throne.  Duringthisperiod,  circumstencea  led 
them  into  much  intercourse  with  the  Greeks, 
who  were  their  mastera  and  the  ruling  people 
in  Egypt,  Syria,  Asia  Minor-— and,  in  fact, 
in  alldie  eoanta^  west  of  the  Tigris.  A  pre- 
dominance of  Greeks  and  of  Grecian  ideas, 
which  has  dotted  the  surface  of  western- 
most Asia  with  frequent  monuments  of 
Grecian  art,  was  not  without  much  effect 
upon  the  Jews  in  thLs  period.  Among  other 
indications,  the  increasing  prevalence,  in 
and  after  this  period,  of  Greek  proper  names 
among  the  Jews,  may  be  taken.  There  is 
ample  evidence  that  the  more  opulent 
classes  cultirated  the  language  and  imbibed 
some  of  the  manners  of  the  Greeks.  It  is 
also  apparent  that  some  acquaintance  with 
the   Greek  philosophers  was  obtained,  and| 


made  wild  work  in  Jewish  minds.  Nothing 
manifests  this  more  clearly  than  (he  rise  of 
the  Sadducbbs,  whose  system  was  nothing 
more  than  a  very  awkward  attempt  to  grat 
the  negations  of  Greek  philosophy  uprjn  ilie 
Hebrew  creed.  It  confirms  tiis  view,  that 
the  sect  of  the  Saddueees  was  never  popular 
with  the  mass  of  the  nation  —  but  was  aFways 
confined  to  those  whose  condition  in  life 
brought  them  the  most  into  contact  with  the 
notions  of  the  Gi'eeks  — the  wealthy,  noble, 
and  ruling  classes.  Priests — even  hi-h- 
priests  —  sometimes  adopted  the  views  of 
this  sect. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  hlgh- 

Eiest  Simon  the  Just  was  counted  as  flie 
st  of  "the  gieat  synagogue,"  who  had 
applied  themselves  to  the  gieat  work  of 
eoilecting,  revising,  and  completing  the  canon 
of  the  Old  Testament.  To  this  followed  "a 
new  synagogue,"  which  applied  itself  diU- 
gently  to  the  work  of  expounding  and  com- 
menting upon  the  completed  canon.  This 
school  lasted  until  the  time  of  Judah  Hat- 
kadosh,  who  to  prevent  these  comments  or 
"  traditions"  (which  were  deemed  of  equal 
authority  with  the  test)  irom  being  lost, 
after  the  dispersion,  committed  them  to 
writing,  in  the  Mishna  —  which,  with  ila 
comments,  has  since  constituted  the  great 
law-book  of  the  Jews,  from  which,  even  more 
than  from  the  Scriptures,  they  have  deduced 
their  religious  and  civil  obligations.  The 
founder  and  first  president  of  this  school, 
or  synagogue,  -was  Antigonus  Soeho,  or 
SochBcus.  He  (or,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, his  successor  Joseph)  was  fond  of 
teaching  that  God  was  to  be  served  wholly 
from  disinterested  motives,  of  pure  love  and 
reverence,  founded  on  the  contemplation  of 
his  infinite  perfections,  without  regard  to  the 
prospects  of  future  reward,  or  to  the  dread 
of  ftiture  punishment.  This  was  either  mis- 
understood or  wilfully  perverted  by  f  ome  of 
his  scholars,  and  in  particidar  by  Sadoc  and 
Baithos,  who  declared  their  disbelief  that 
s  any  future  state  of  reward  or 
punishment.  Perhaps  ihet/  stopped  at  this ; 
but  the  views  uhimately  embcaied  in  the 
creed  of  the  sect  whJoh  took  its  name  iiora 
the  first  of  these  persona,  inculcated  that  the 
soul  was  mortal  like  the  bodv  and  peii'^hed 
with  it,  and  consequently  that  there  was  not, 
not  could  be,  any  resmreclion  They  al'fl 
held  that  there  was  no  spiritual  bemg  g«>d 
or  bad.     (Matt,  ssii    23  ,  Acts  iaiu     8  ) 
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T!iey  rejected  the  doctrine  of  an  overruling 
Providence,  and  maintained  tliat  all  events 
resulted  from  the  free  and  unconstrained 
actions  of  men.  That,  like  the  Samaritans, 
they  rejected  all  the  sacred  books  save  the 
Pentateuch,  is  inferred  from  the  unsupported 
authurity  of  a  passage  of  doubtfu.1  interpre- 
tation in  Josephus.*  And  as  there  is  some 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  it  is  safer  to  con- 
clude thtit  they  admitted  the  authority  of 
the  other  books,  but  ascribed  to  them  an  in- 
ferior value  and  importance  than  to  the  Pen- 
tateuch. But  it  ia  certain  that  they  rejected 
absolutely  the  "traditions,"  to  which  such 
supreme  importance  wja  attached  by  the 
mass  of  (he  nation.  This  was  a  good  thing 
in  them ;  and  in  this  they  agreed  with  Jesus 
Chi-ist  and  his  apostles,  who  were  opposed 
to  them  and  by  them  on  every  other  point. 
In  fact,  it  would  seem  as  if  this  sect  in  its 
beginning  was  intended  merely  as  an  oppo- 
ation  to  the  tradition  party,  which  was  likely 
lo  be  regarded  with  apprehension  hy  the 
more  open  and  thinking  minds.  The  doc- 
binal  errors  had  no  necessary  connection  with 
the  anti-tradition  TOal  of  the  party,  and  were 
probably  grafted  on  it  through  the  specu- 
lative tei^eneies  of  some  of  its  original 
leaders. 

After  the  murder  of  Seleucus  Keraunus, 
who  left  no  son,  the  kingdom  of  Syria  fell  to 
Ins  brother  AsiIOCHUS  III.,  who  had  teen 
brought  up  at  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris,  He 
caine  to  Andoch  ;  and  his  reign  was  so  pro- 
ductive in  great  events  that  he  ultira^ly 
acquired  the  surname  of  "the  Great."  He 
earned  on  the  vrars  i^inst  the  revolted 
provinces  with  such  success  that  he  soon 
recovered  ahnost  all  Mm  Minor,  Media, 
Persia,  and  Babylonia.  The  effeminate 
character  of  Ptolemy  Philopator  —  who  was 
a  mean  voluptuary,  abandoned  to  the  most 
shameful  vices,  and  entirely  governed  by  the 
creatures  and  instruments  of  his  pleasures  — 
led  Antioohus  to  contemplate  the  feasibility 
of  obtaining  possession  of  the  valuable  prov- 
mcesof  CiBle^yria,  Phcenicia,  and  Palestine. 
Great  part  of  the  first  of  these  provinces, 
with  the  city  of  Damascus,  he  eaaly  acquired, 
through  the  defection  of  TheodotJan  the  gov- 
ernor —  a  brave  man  rendered  a  traitor  by 
the  desire  of  revenge,  dnd  by  contempt  for 
the  character  of  his  master.  The  campaign 
was  terminated  by  a  tnice  for  four  months, 
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which  circumstances  made  desirable  for  both 
parties  before  prosecuting  the  war.  Negotia- 
tions for  a  peace  were  indeed  entered  into ; 
but  as  both  parties  claimed  Cwle-Syria  and 
Palestine  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  by  which 
the  empire  of  Alexander  was  divided  after 
the  fall  of  Antigonus,  the  truce  espired  witt 
out  any  thing  having  been  concluded. 

The  war  was  therefore  resumed  in  218 
B.  C.  Antioohus  marched  into  the  disputed 
territory  and  carried  all  things  before  him : — 
forcing  the  passes  of  Lebanon,  he  penetrated 
into  Plwenicia,  and  after  securing  the  coast, 
marched  into  the  interior,  and  brought  under 
his  power  all  the  cities  of  Gtililee ;  after 
wluca  he  passed  beyond  Jordan,  and  won 
the  ancient  territory  of  the  tribes  beyond  tha6 
river,  with  the  metropolis  Rabbath-Ammon, 
which  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  had  fortified, 
and  named  after  himself  Philadelphia.  At 
the  same  time,  Antiochus  subjugated  some 
of  the  neighboring  Arabs ;  and  on  his  return 
threw  garrisons  into  Samaria  and  eomc  of 
the  adjacent  towns  ;  and  at  the  close  of  tliis 
brilliant  campaign,  he  took  up  his  winter  ' 
quarters  in  Ptolemais  (afterward  Csesarea). 

These  large  and  repeated  losses  at  length 
roused  all  the  energies  which  Ptolemy  was 
capable  of  exerting.  He  forsook  his  drunken 
revels,  and  placing  himself  at  the  bead  of 
an  army  of  seventy  thousand  infantry,  five 
thousand  cavalry,  and  seventy-three  ele- 
phants, he  mai-ched  from  Pelusinm  through 
the  desert,  ^id  encamped  at  Raphia,  a  place 
between  Rhinoculura  (El  Arisb)  and  Gaza. 
Antiochus,  with  the  confidence  of  victory 
which  his  recent  successes  inspired,  advanced 
to  meet  him  at  that  place,  with  an  army  of 
sixty-two  thousand  infantry,  six  thousand 
cavalry,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  ele- 

iihants.  He  was  totally  defeated,  with  such 
OSS  that  he  made  no  attempt  to  repair  it,  but 
abandoned  all  his  conquests  and  withdrew  to 
Antioch.  By  a  peac«,  concluded  soon  after, 
he  relinquished  all  pretension  (o  the  disputed 
territories.  Philopator  now  recovered  all  the 
former  possessions  of  his  crown  without  stick- 
ing a  blow ;  for  the  cides  hastened  to  emulate 
each  other  in  renewing  their  homa^  to  him 
by  their  ambassadors.  Among  Uiese  thft 
Jews,  always  partial  to  .the  Egyptian  rule, 
were  the  mo&t  forward ;  and  the  king  was 
induced  to  pay  a  visit  to  Jerusalem,  as  well 
as  to  the  other  principal  cities.  There  he 
oftered  sacrifices  according  to  the  Jewish  law, 
and  presented  ^fts  to  the  temple.     But, 
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lately  succeeded  Onias  II.  in  the  high-priest 
bood,  remonstrated  against  this  intention, 
intimating  that  it  was  unlawftil  even  for  the 
pri^ists  to  enter  the  inner  sanctuary.  Philop- 
atOT  answered  hanghtily,  that  although  tkey 
were  deprived  of  that  honor,  ke  ought  not  to  be ; 
and  pressed  forward  to  enter  the  sacred  pJaee. 
Bat  while  he  was  passing  through  the  inner 
court  for  that  purpose,  he  was  "  shaken  like 
a  rood,  and  fell  speechless  to  the  ground," 
overcome  either  by  his  own  superstitious  fears, 
or.  as  the  historian  seems  to  intimate,  by  a 
Eapematural  dread  and  horror  cast  on  him 
from  above.  He  was  carried  out  half  dead, 
and  speedily  departed  from  the  city  fiiU  of 
displeasure  against  the  Jewish  people.  He 
therefore  commenced  a  most  barbarous  perse- 


decroe  (o  be  inscribed  on  braaen  pillars  at  the 
palaco-^te,  that  none  should  enter  there  who 
aid  cot  sacrifice  b>  the  gods  be  worshipped  — 
which  effectually  escluded  the  Jews  foDiu  all 
access  to  his  person.  Then  he  deprived  the 
Jews  in  Alexandria  of  the  high  civil  privi- 
leges they  had  enjoyed,  degrading  them  from 
the  first  to  the  third  or  last  class  of  inhabit- 
ants. He  also  ordered  them  to  be  formally 
enrolled,  and  that  at  the  time  of  their  enrol- 
ment, the  mark  of  an  ivy-leaf  (one  of  the 
insignia  of  his  god,  Bacchus)  should  be 
impressed  upon  them  with  a  hot  iron  :  if  any 
refused  this  mark  they  wore  to  be  made 
slaves ;  and  whoever  opposed  the  decree  was 
to  be  put  to  death.  Again,  they  were  tempted 
to  apostasy  by  the  promise  of  restoration  le 
the  rank  of  citizens  of  the  first  class ;  but 
of  the  many  thousands  of  Jews  then  at 
Alexandria,  only  three  hundred  appear  to 
have  submit-ted  to  the  humiliating  condition, 
and  these  were  held  in  such  abhorrence  by 
the  majority  of  their  countrymen,  and  were 

»  It  is  right  to  apprise  tlio  reader  that  (lie 
whole  of  this  account  of  the  visit  of  Philopalor 
to  Jerusalem  and  its  coTiscquonces,  down  to  this 
point,  \a  not  in  Joseplius,  but  is  given  on  the  sole 
authority  of  the  author  of  the  third  book  of 
Mnccaliees.  In  all,  there  am  Jive,  hooks  of  Mac- 
cttboea.  of  which  into  onl.v  are  included  in  oar 
Apocrypha,  The  third,  which  relates  solely  to 
this  persecution  of  the  Jowa  by  Ptolemy  Philopa- 
tor,  exists  in  Greek,  and  is  foond  in  some  ancient 
manaBcripts  of  the  Greek  Septuagint,  particularly 


shunned,  and  excluded  from  the 
society  of  their  old  associates,  that  the  king, 
when  acquainted  with  it.  was  highly  enraged, 
and  regarded  this  as  an  opposition  to  his 
authority ;  he  vowed  to  eztirpate  the  whole 
nation.  To  begin  with  the  Jews  in  Egypt, 
he  ordered  them  all  to  be  brought  in  elia'ns 
to  Alexandria.  Having  thus  brought  them 
all  together,  they  were  shut  up  in  the  hijipo- 
drome,  which  was  a  large  enclosure  outside 
the  city,  built  for  the  pui-posc  of  horse-racing 
and  other  public  amusements,  where  he 
intended  to  expose  them  as  a  spectacle,  to  be 
destroyed  by  clephanis.  At  the  appointed 
lime,  the  people  assembled  in  crowds,  and 
the  elepliants  were  on  the  spot;  but  the 
effects  of  a  di-unken  bout,  the  pi'eccding 
night,  prevented  the  attendance  of  the  king, 
and  caused  the  postponenient  of  the  s^how. 
The  next  day,  a  similar  diiappoiniment  pio- 
ceeded  from  the  same  nnseemly  cause.  But 
ou  the  third,  the  king  managed  to  be  present, 
and  the  elephants  were  brought  out  after  they 
had  been  intesicated  with  wine  and  frankin- 
cense to  render  them  more  ferocious.  But 
they  spent  their  fury,  not  on  the  unhappy 
Jews,  but  turned  upon  the  spectators,  of 
whom  they  destroyed  great  numbers.  This, 
connected  with  some  unusual  appeai'anees  in 
the  air,  appeared  to  the  king  and  his  attend- 
ants so  manifest  an  interposition  of  a  divine 
Power  in  behalf  of  the  Jews,  that  he 
instantly  ordered  them  to  be  set  at  libeity ; 
and  fearful  of  having  provoked  the  ven- 
geance of  Heaven,  he  hastened  to  restore  (he 
Jews  to  their  former  privileges  by  rescinding 
all  the  decrees  he  had  issued  against  them 
N'ow  also,  his  better  reason  gam'ng  sway, 
oonadcring  that  tliose  who  had  so  s'gnal:y 
evinced  their  fidelity  to  their  Grod  were  not 
likoly  to  be  unfaithful  to  their  king,  he 
bestowed  upon  them  many  macks  of  his 
munificence  and  confidence.  Among  other 
things,  he  abandoned  to  their  disposal  the 
three  hundred  apostates,  who  were  speedily 
put  to  death  by  tlieir  offcndod  brethi'on.* 

ill  the  Alexanikian  and  Vatican  manuscripts. 
There  is  also  a  Syriac  version  of  it  from  llie. 
Greek;  hut  it  bos  never  been  inserted  in  the 
Vulcnte,  or  in  onr  English  Bibles,  hut  Eu^'hsh 
transtdtions  of  it  exist.  It  appears  to  have  been 
the  work  of  an  Alesandrian  Jew,  and  while  wo 
admit  that  the  book  is  full  of  absarditiaa,  and 
that  the  antboritv  is  of  very  little  value  in  itself, 
yet  we  think  that  in  the  nutlinc  facts,  as  related 
m  the  text,  there  is  so  much  appearance  of  proba^ 
bility,  and  so  many  small  agreements  with  the 
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Ptolemy  Philopator  died  in  B.  C.  205, 
leaving  liis  crowu  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes, 
tlioa  a  cliild  live  years  of  ago.  Meanwbilt 
AotiocliuB  III.  had  woa  tlie  surDaiiie  of 
Great,  by  liis  oiitiiieut  succossob  in  the  East, 
where  be  restored  the  ancient  supreitiacy  of 
the  Seleuoidse.  At  the  death  of  Philopator, 
he  had  but  recently  returned  from  his  Eastern 
wars.  He  was  not  slow  in  perceiving  the 
advantage  which  he  might  take  of  the  infancy 
of  the  new  king  in  acoomplishing  what  h^d 


been  one  of  the  first  objects  of  bis  reign. 
This  design  again  exposed  unhappy  Palehtiue 
to  all  the  honors  of  war.  The  tiist  eampjiign 
put  Antiochus  in  possession  of  the  Btaiiding 
bone  of  oontentjon,  Ccele-Syria  and  Pales- 
tine. It  is  remarkable  that  on  this  occasion 
the  Jews  relinquished  their  usual  attachment 
to  the  Egyptian  yoke,  and  took  a  lery  de- 
cided part  with  Antiochus.  Foi  thw  many 
reasons  may  be  conceived,  but  none  are 
distinctly  known ;  we  have  however  no  doubt 


ra"''^  J    I  ' 


that  one  of  them  may  bo  fjuad  la  the  m  lul 
gLnt  consideiation  with  which  the  Jews  of 
Babylonia  and  other  eastern  provmoes  had 
been  treated  by  Antiochus — a  foot  whioh 
couH  not  fjil  to  be  known  in  Pale'stinc  and 
at  Jeiusalem  The  m-st  yeir  however 
Antiochus  ha\  mg  been  called  away  into  Asia 


ch  history  h»s  preserved  of  the 
manners  ana  ideas  nnd  circum^Canees  of  [he  times, 
SB  well  as  with  the  chnracCer  of  Che  kinj;,  that 
wo  nre  iliBposed  to  regard  it  as  subatnotially  true. 

Tho  silenue  of  Josqihae  U  indeed  a  suspicious 


Minor  Palcitinc  wis  spei-dilT  retoTLieJ  by 
Suipas  the  Egyptian  general  who  did  not 
fail  to  make  the  Tews  aware  of  his  conseions 
ness  of  the  faioi  to  \ntiochus  which  they 
had  manifested  The  Egyptians  weie  how- 
evei  soon  agjin  dnvcn  out  of  the  countiy 
by  Antiochus  and  on  this  occasioa  such  im- 


fhich  we  are  willing  that  duo 
weight  should  he  pven  ;  biit  it  will  he  noticed  by 
every  roailer  that  the  history  of  Josephus  is 
remarkably  brief  at  this  period. 
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portant  semoea  were  rendered  him  by  the 
Jews  and  when  he  came  to  Jorusaleui 
(B  C  19S)  so  hvely  were  thtir  demonstra 
tions  of  joj  that  the  king  to  conhmi  then 
flttiLhinent  to  his  guiernment  and  to  reward 
their  hernoes  gi'snti-d  tlium  many  important 
favors  and  awwe  that  there  weie  no  points 
on  which  they  wtre  moie  ansiuus  than  m 
what  concerned  their  eity  and  temple  he 
declared  bis  intention  to  lestore  the  uty  to 
Its  ancient  splendor  and  dignity  and 
thiiou^hlv  to  IB))!!!  the  temple  at  Eim  own 
cost    he  ^uaianteed  the  inviolability  of  the 


I  sacred  place  from  the  intmsion  of  strangers ; 
■»nd  by  liborii  grvnts,  he  made  aroplu  pro- 
vision for  the  due  and  orderly  performance 
of  the  sacred  services.  Antioclius  also 
expressed  his  confidence  in  the  atfachnient 
ot  the  Jews  by  establishing  colonies  of  tliem, 
on  very  advanUgeous  terms,  in  Phiygia, 
Ljdia  and  othei  districts  of  doubtful  lictelily 
—  1  circumstanLe  which  accounts  for  the 
gieit  numbei  ot  Jem  scattered  through 
those  countries  at  the  preaching  of  the  gospel, 
(1  Pet  1  1  James  i.l.)  But  it  was  the 
destinj   of  intiouhus  to  come  into  contact 


with  the  iron  power  which  was  ere  bng  t 
break  in  pieces  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  e  rth 
and  to  mate  their  glory  a  vain  thing  The 
KoMAKs  had  already  become  great  and 
began  to  interfere  with  their  usual  haughti 
ness  in  the  affairs  of  the  East.  The  succeas- 
tul  termination  of  the  second  Punic  wir  hid 
covered  them  with  renown,  and  spread  the  r 
fame  far  and  wide ;  and  already  they  hnd 
indicated  to  sagacious  persons,  by  the  redne 
Ij'on  of  Macedonia  tfl  the  state  of  a  suhiect 
kingdom,  the  ultimate  tendencies  of  then 
great  and  still  increasing  power.  Antioehus 
regarded  this  phenomenon  with  some  appre 


hension  tn\  pere  ivmg  at  the  =iime  tm  o 
whit  ap]  eaitd  adv antj^^eous  oppntui  tlc^ 
of  recovermg  in  the  noith  all  that  \i\ 
belongel  to  the  first  Selcucus  he  felt  dis- 
p  «ed  to  hriniT  his  southern  contest  to  a 
conclusion  He  theiofei-e  tempnii7ed  with 
the  Ecyptians  whose  ptwer  he  lad  greatly 
nndeirated  andn  ade  an  (ffu  of  Ins  1  e Jut  ful 
danglltei  Cleopatra  in  mamage  w:th  the 
young  liing  of  Fgypt  as  =oon  as  he  «houId 
leeome  of  agt,  promising  as  ler  d>wer 
to  restore  the  prninces  of  Cwle'^yin  in! 
Pilestine  which  he  had  wrested  f  om  Fgypt 
The  piincess  was  aocoidmgly  betiotbed  to 
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P.   Epiphanes ;  but  tbe  marriage   did  not 
actually  take  place  until  B.  C.  192,  when 
the  young  monarch  reaubed  the  eighte 
year  of  bis  ago. 

Antioohus  availed  himself  of  this  settle- 
ment of  affairs  to  prosecute  his  other  pli 
He  reduced  the  maritime  Greek  cities  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  crossing  the  Hellespont, 
wrested  the  Chersonese  fiom  the  weakened 
hands  of  the  Macedonian  king.  This  brought 
lim  into  direct  and  fatal  collision  with  the 
Romans.  And  here  it  may  be  observed  that 
loug  before  this  the  political  sagacity  of 
Ptolemy  Pbiladelphus  had  detected  the  nas- 
cent greatness  of  the  Roman  state,  and  bad 
anxiously  cultivated  its  friendship.  This 
also  had  been  the  policy  of  his  successors ; 
and  the  guardians  of  the  young  king,  when 
apprehensive  of  the  danger  of  Antiochu^, 
had  placed  him  under  the  guardianship  of 
the  republic. 

When  Antioohus  had  passed  into  Europe 
and  taken  po3ses.sion  of  Thrace,  the  Romans 
sent  an  embassy  to  require  i-eslitution  net 
only  of  all  he  b/A  taken  from  Philip  of 
Macedon,  but  of  all  that  he  had  taken  from 
their  ward  the  king  of  Egypt.  The  Syrian 
king  answered  the  requisiiion  as  haughtily  as 
it  was  made ;  atid  it  was  manifest  that  an 
appeal  t«  arms  could  nut  be  far  distant. 
What  brought  on  the  actual  conflict  was  the 
passage  of  Antioohus  into  Greece,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  ^t«lians,  who  made  him 
their  commander-in-chief.  In  Greece  his 
proceedings  were  not  taken  with  that  ability 
which  distinguished  the  earlier  part  of  bis 
oai-eer,  and  in  191  B.  C,  he  was  utterly 


routed  at  TbermopylEe,  and  compelled  to 
withdraw  from  Europe,  by  the  cooau!  Aciliua 
Glabrio.  The  mamage  of  his  daughter  with 
Ptolemy  had  been  completed  the  year  before 
this  at  Kaphia,  but  he  still  retained  possession 
of  the  provinces  to  be  ceded,*  and  endeavored 
to  corrupt  his  daughter  to  betray  the  interests 
of  her  husband.  But  be  was  disappointed. 
She  was  more  attached  to  Ptolemy  than  to 
her  father ;  and,  being  probably  dissatisfied 
at  his  breach  of  promise,  she  joined  her 
husband  in  an  embassy  to  Bcme  in  191  B. 
C,  to  congratulate  the  Romans  on  driving 
Antioohus  out  of  Greece,  and  to  assure  the 
senate  of  the  readiness  of  the  king  and  queen 
to  conform  themselves  to  its  dii'eetions. 

Antlochus  was  now  driven  to  seek  pence 
with  Rome  ;  but  the  terms  which  they  offered 
were  so  hard,  that  he  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  accept  them.  In  all  human  prob- 
ability he  had  brought  himself  into  this 
condition  by  his  inability  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  the  advice  tendered  (o  him  by 
Hannibal,  who,  expelled  fi'om  Carthage,  had 
in  195  B.  C,  sought  refuge  at  hb  court; 
and  who,  while  he  encouraged  his  enmity  to 
the  Romans,  had  exhorted  him  to  make  Italy 
the  seat  of  the  war.  In  190  B.  0  ,  Corne- 
lius Seipio  (consul),  assisted  by  his  brother 
Afrioanus,  passed  over  into  Asia  to  conduct 
the  war  against  Antiochus.  Under  then: 
able  manageinent,  it  was  soon  brought  to 
a  conclusion,  and  the  Syrian  king  was  com- 
pelled from  his  capital  of  Antioch  to  sue  for 
peace,  which  he  obtained  on  very  humiliating 
terms,  but  not  essentially  harder  than  those 
he  had  at  first  refused.     He  relinquished  all 


Asia  Minor  west  of  the  Taur  s 

to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  war  e  t  n  ate  I 

at    eighteen   thousand   Euob      talents     Ij 


•  Jerome  and  Appinii  aay  tha  An  o  fius  d  d 
render  these  provmces;  and  Joseph  us  appeirs 
MHicur  with  them,  indma^ng  tlia  the  re  en  ei 
re  paid  lo  the  Egyptma  king.   (Ant.  xii.  4, 1.) 


egiilated  instalments ;  he  was  to  deliver  up 
h  s  elephants  and  his  ships-of-war  (excepting 
twelve)  to  the  Romans ;  and  he  was  to  give 


But  Pulybins  ijenies  it ;  and  this  dcnini  i.s  con- 
firmed by  the  face  that  they  still  roiaaiiicd  in 
he  possession  of  the  eons   i    '  .   .     - 

Antiochus. 
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into  their  hands  Hannibal  and  other  eminent 
foreigners,  who  had  sought  protection  at  his 
court.  The  aged  Carthaginian  and  another 
contrived  to  make  their  eaeaije ;  but  the  rest 
were  given  up,  togetlier  with  the  twelve  hos- 
tages, for  the  observance  of  the  treaty,  among 
.  whom  the  king's  younger  eon,  Autiochus, 
Bumamed  Epiplianes,  was  one.  After  this 
AiiCiochus  withdraw  to  the  eastern  provinces 
of  hia  empire,  where  he  endeavored  to  collect 
tlie  arrears  of  tribute  due  tohim,  todefrajliis 
heavy  engagements  to  the  Eoraans.  There 
he  was  slain,  two  years  after,  by  the  natives 
of  Elymais  in  Pur«a,  when  he  attempted  to 
seize  the  treasures  contained  in  their  rich 
temple.  This  was  in  B.  C.  187,  in  the 
fifty-second  year  of  bis  age,  and  the  thirty- 
seventh  of  his  reign.  The  leading  events  of 
bis  reign  had  been  foreshown  by  Daniel  (si. 
13-19). 

SiMOH  II.,  who  was  bigh-priest  of  the 
Jews  at  the  time  of  the  unhappy  visit  of 
Ptolemy  IV.  to  Jerusalem,  died  in  B.  C.  195, 
after  an  administrat  n  of  twenty  two  years. 
He  was  succeeded  by  h  s  ton  0  vs  III. 
Onlas  was  a  perso  of  e.  t  [  ty  and  of 
mild  and  amiable  1  p  t  n  —  a  1  well 
worthy  of  better  ti  es  tl  an  those  n  which 
he  lived,  and  of  a  bette  end  than  t  was  his 
lot  to  osperienee.  D  ir  the  h  st  years  of 
his  administration,  when  bis  escellent  inten- 
tions received  full  effect  under  the  favorable 
auspices  of  Antioohus  and  his  successor, 
"  the  boly  city  was  inhabited  in  all  peace, 
and  the  laws  were  kept  very  well."  The 
nation  was  also  at  this  time  held  in  such  lii^h 
estimation  that  the  sovereigns  of  the  neigh- 
boring countries  courted  its  friendship,  and 
made  magnificent  offerings  to  the  temple. 
And  we  are  persuaded  that  this  was  not 
merely  on  account  of  the  Jews,  but  with  the 
design  of  bonoriag  and  with  the  hope  of  pro- 
pitiating their  God,  Jjshovau,  whose  fame 
was  by  this  tiine  widely  extended  among  the 
nations,  and  his  power  acknowledged  and 
feared  by  many  of  them. 

SKLBucua  IV".,  sumamed  Piiilopatob, 
the  eldest  son  of  Aatiochus  the  trreat,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  his  father,  and  to  the 
heavy  obligations  under  which  he  lay  to  the 
Komans.  Ho  was  aa  well  disposed  toward 
the  Jewa  as  his  father  had  been ;  and  not- 
withstanding his  embavrassmenta,  gave  orders 
that  (he  charges  of  the  public  worship  should 
continue  to  be  defrayed  out  of  his  own 
treasury.     But  subsequenlly,  upon  the  in- 


formation of  Simon — a  Benjamite,  who  was 
made  governor  of  the  temple,  and  had  quar- 
relled with  Onias — that  the  treasury  of  the 
Jerusalem  temple  was  very  rich,  and  abun- 
dantly more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the 
sacrifices  and  oblations, —  the  king,  who  was 
greatly  straitened  for  money,  to  raise  the 
money  required  by  the  Romans,  sent  bis 
treasurer  Heliodorus  to  seize  and  bring  him 
the  Imported  treasure.  Heliodorus  concealed 
the  object  of  his  journey  until  be  reached 
Jerusalem,  when  he  made  it  known  to  the 
■priest,  and  demanded  the  quiet  sur- 
render of  the  money.  Onias  iufonnod  him 
in  reply,  that  there  was  indeed  considerable 
treasure  in  the  ttmple  j  but  by  no  moans  of 
such  lai^e  amount  as  had  been  repotted. 
Great  part  of  it  conasled  of  holy  gifts,  and 
offerings  consecrated  to  God,  and  the  appro 
piiation  of  which  could  not  be  distuitied 
without  sacrilege.  The  Mst  had  been  placed 
there  by  way  of  security,  for  the  relef  of 
widows  and  orphans,  who  claimed  it  as 
their  property  ;  and  a  considerable  sum  tiad 
been  deposited  there  by  Eyrcanus  (the  son 
of  that  Joseph  who  obtained  the  fanning 
of  the  revenues  from  Ptolemy  Eucrgetes 
a  bef  re  rela  ed)  a  pcr-on  of  great  oj  ul  nee 
anl  1  (fh  rani  He  aided  tlat  be  g  ly 
V  tue  ot  i  s  office  the  gi  ardinn  of  I  s 
w  altl  he  CO  Id  not  c  e  t  to  t  be  ng 
ta  en  fro  tie  rglt  wne  s  and  thereby 
d  g  ace  1  IS  oflice  a  d  profane  1  sanct  fy 
ol  that  holy  place  wh.cb  was  held  m  reici 
ence  by  all  the  world.  Determined  to  fulfil 
his  mission,  whatever  impression  this  state- 
ment may  have  made  upon  his  mmd,  Heli- 
odorus marched  directly  to  the  temple,  and 
was  there.  vaiBly  opposed  by  the  high-priest 
and  tJio  other  mmisters  of  the  sacred  (.ei  vices. 
Tlie  outer  s^tes  were  ordered  to  be  demolished ; 
and  the  wiiole  city  was  in  the  utmost  agonies 
of  apprehension.  But  when  Heliodorus  was 
about  to  enter,  at  the  head  of  his  Syrians,  ho 
was  struck  with  a  panic  terror,  similar  to  that 
which  Ptolemy  Pnilopator  bad  before  ex- 
perienced, and,  failing  to  the  ground,  tpetc!^ 
less,  he  was  carried  off  for  dead  by  his  guaid. 
Onias  prayed  for  him  and  he  recovered,  and 
made  a\\  haste  to  quit  the  city.  His  pbm 
being  thus  frustrated,  the  guilty  S'mon  had 
the  effrontery  to  charge  Onias  himself  with 
having  procured  this  visit  from  Hd'odoruB  ; 
some  lielievcd  it ;  and  in  consequence  there 
arose  hostile  conflicts  between  the  parties  of 
Onias  and  Simon,  ia  which  many  fives  were 
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lost.  At  last,  Oniaa  resolved  l»  proceed 
himself  to  Antiocli  and  lay  tjie  whole  matter 
before  Seleucus.  He  was  favorably  received 
by  the  king,  who  heard  and  credited  his 
afatements,  and,  in  consequence,  decreed 
the  banishment  of  Simon  frnm  his  native 
country.  This  was  in  B.  C.  176.  In  the 
year  following,  Seleucus  was  induced  to  send 
nis  son  DemQtrius  as  a  hostage  to  Rome,  to 
relieve  his  own  brother  Antiochus,  who  had 
now  been  twelve  years  in  that  city.  Deme- 
trius had  departed,  and  Antiochus  was  not 
come ;  and  thfe  absence  of  the  two  who  stood 
next  the  throne  afforded  Heliodorus  an  oppor- 
tunity of  conspiring  against  his  master,  whom 
he  removed  by  poison,  and  himself  assumed 
the  government.  Antiochus  was  visiting 
Athens,  on  his  way  home,  when  he  heard  of 
fiis.     He  immediately  applied  himself  to  the 


old  enemy  of  his  father,  Eumenes,  king  of 
Pergamos*  (to  whom  the  Komans  had  cott- 
signed  the  greater  part  of  the  territory  in 
Asia  Minor,  which  they  compelled  Antioohus- 
the  Great  to  cede)  who,  with  his  brother 
Attains,  was  easily  induced  to  assist  him 
f^ainst  the  usuipsr.  They  succeeded,  and 
their  success  placed  the  brother  instead  of 
the  son  of  Seleucus  upon  the  thi'one  of  Syria, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Romans. 

Antiochus  IV.  was  scarcely  settled  on.  the 
throne  before  Jesus,  or,  by  his  Greek  name, 
Jason,t  repaired  to  Antaoch,  and,  aviulmg 
himself  of  the  penury  of  the  royal  treasury, 
tempted  the  new  king  by  the  offer  of  four 
hundred  and  forty  talents  of  silver  to  depose 
the  excellent  Onias  III.  from  the  high-priest- 
hood, and  to  appoint  himself  in  his  place. 
He  also  obtainecf  an.  order  that  Onias  should 


ha  summoned  to  Antioch,  and  commanded 
to  dwell  there.  Finding  how  acceptable 
money  was  to  the  .king,  Jason  offered  one 
hundred  and  fifty  talents  more  for,  and 
obtained,  the  privilege  of  erecting  at  Jerusa- 
lem a  gymnasifam,  or  place  for  such  public 
sports  and  exercises  as  were  usual  among  the 
Greeks,  as  well  as  for  permission  to  establish 
an  academy  in  which  JeWish  youth  might  be 
brought  up  after  the  maimer  of  the  Greeks  ; 
and  also  the  uuportant  privilege  of  making 
what  Jews  he  pleased  free  of  the  city  of 
Antioch.  The  obvious  object  of  all  this  was  as 
opposite  as  possible  to  that  of  the  Mosaic 
institutions.  It  was  intended  to  facilitate  the 
oommistnceof  the  Jews  with  foreigners,  and  to 
lessen  the  dislike  with  which  the  Greeks  were 


3  of  consenucnce  had  i 


to  regard  a  people  so  peculiar  and  so 
eijclusive.  This  might  have  been  a  good 
design  under  general  considerations  of  human 
policy,  but  W3.S  calculated  to  be  most  injuri- 
ous and  fatal  as  respected  the  Jews,  whoso 
institutions  designedly  made  them  a  peculiar 
people,  and  whatever 'tended  to  make  them 
othermge  must  needs  have  been  in  counter- 
action of  the  great  principle  of  their  establish- 
ment. The  effects  which  resulted  from  the 
exertions  of  Jason,  atter  he  had  established 
himself  in  the  high-priesthood,  were  such  as 
might  have  been  foreseen.  "" 
a  person  in  his  commanding  posilioii 
forth  and  gave  fall  scope  to  the  mo 
dispoations  which  existed  among  the  p 
especially  among  the  younger  class,  whi 
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names ;  one  native  HebFew  name,  useiI  nniong 
their  ovm  countrymen,  and  another  Greek  (us 
much  as  possihie  like  the  other  in  sound  or  mean- 
ing), used  in  tbcir  intercourse  with  the  henthea. 
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enchanted  with  the  ease  and  fwedom  of  the 
Grecian  customs,  and  weary  of  the  restraints 
and  limitatioos  of  their  own.  Such  as  these 
abandoned  themselves  with  all  the  frenzj 
of  a  new  escilemenf,  from  which  all  restraint 
had  been  withdrawn,  to  (be  license  which  was 
offered  to  them.  The  esereises  of  the 
gjmnaaium  seem  t«  have  taken  their  minds 


with  the  force  of  a  fascination.  Tlie  priests 
neglected  their  service  in  the  temple  to  be 
present  at  these  spectacles.  It  is  well  linowu 
that  some  of  these  exercises  were  performed 
naked ;  and  it  is  related  that  many  of  the 
Jewish  competitflra  tbund  means  to  efface 
the  marks  of  circumcision,  that  they  might 
not  be  distinguished  from  othci'  people.     In 


Egyptli 

the  Greek  cities  of  Asia,  in  which  Jews  were 
eettled,  this  became  a  common  practice  among 
those  young  men  who  wished  to  distinguish 
themselves  in  the  spoits  of  the  gymnasium.** 
We  allude  to  this  us  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  extent  in  which  this  lite  operated  in  ful- 
filHng  it«  design  of  separating  the  Jews  from 
othei'  people.  The  yeaj-  after  his  promotion, 
Jason  sent  some  young  men,  on  whom  he  had 


conferred  the  citizenship  of  Antioch,  to  assist 
at  the  games  which  were  celebrated  at  Tyre 
(in  the  presence  of  Antiochus")  in  honor  of 
Hercules.  They  were  intrusted  with  a  largo 
sum  of  money,  to  be  expended  in  sacrifices  to 
that  god.  But  even  the  least  scrupulous  of 
the  high-pi-iest's  followers  were  not  prepared 
to  go  (fl  this  extent  with  him,  and  instead 


n  made  b 


of  obeying  their  instiuetions,  they  presented 
the  money  to  the  Tviians  as  a  centiibution 
towaitl  tlie  repair  of  then  fleet. 

Jason  only  enjoyed  liis  ill-gotten  dignity 
for  three  years.  His  younger  brother  Onias, 
or,  by  his  Greek  name,  Menelaus,  having 
been  sent  lo  Anfioeh  with  ti'ihute,  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  to  ingiaiiato 
himself  with  Antiothus,  and  by  offering  three 


hundred  talents  more  than  Jason  had  paid, 
succeeded  in  getting  himself  appomled  to 
the  high-priesthood  in  his  room.  But  he 
was  repulsed  in  his  attempt  to  assume  that 
high  office,  and  returned  to  Antioch,  where 
he  induced  the  kmg  to  establish  him  by 
force,  by  professing  for  himself  and  his  asso- 
ciates an  entire  conformity  to  the  reli^on  of 
the  Greeks.  Jason  was  in  consequence 
expelled  by  an  armed  force,  and  compelled  to 
retire  to  the  land  of  the  Ammonites,  leaving 
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i  «irupuloi 


the  pnnfificite   to  his  Etill 
brother. 

Menelaus  fbnnd  that  he  had  over-taseil 
his  resoiirces  in  the  payment  he  had  agreed 
to  make  for  his  promotion,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  non-payiiient  he  was  sunir 
moned  to  Antioch  by  the  king.  Antioehus 
was  absent  when  he  arrived,  and  he  soon 
learned  that  there  was  no  hope  of  his  retain- 
ing the  favor  of  tlio  king  unless  the  payment 
was  completed.  Having  exhausted  his  own 
coffers  as  well  as  credit,  he  privately  sent  to 
his  brother  Ly^machus  (whom  lie  liad  left  as 
his  representative  at  Jernsaleni)'to  witlidrow 
some  of  the  sacred  vessels  of  gold  fi'om  the 
temple,  to  sell  them  at  Tyre  and  tha  neigh- 
boring Cities,  and  send  him  the  amount. 
This  disgraceful  affair  was  not  managed  with 
such  secrecy  hut  that  it  came  to  the  Icnowl- 
edgo  of  his  elder  brother,  the  deposed  high- 
priest,  Onias  III.,  who  was  still  residing  at 
Antioch,  much  respected  hy  the  numerous 
Jews  of  tliat  city,  before  whom  he  spoke  of 
this  sacrilege  in  such  strong  language  as 
threw  them  into  such  a  state  of  ferment  and 
displeasure  as  was  likely  to  prove  dangerous 
to  Menelaus.  He  therefore,  by  bnbeiy,  pre- 
vailed on  AndronicHS,  the  king's  deputy  at 
Antioch,  to  put  him  to  death.  Oniaa,  ap- 
prised of  these  intrigue,  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  sanctuary  of  Daplme ;  *  hut  was  in- 
duced to  quit  it  by  the  assurances  and  prom- 
ises he  received  from  Andronicus,  and  was 
barhareusiy  murdered  as  soon  as  he  had 
passed  the  sacred  hounds.  Tliis  atrocious 
deed  raised  a  temble  outcry  among  the  Jews 
at  Antioch,  who  hastened  to  make  their  com- 
plaints to  the  king  on  his  return  to  that  city. 
Antioehus,  to  do  him  justice,  was  much 
affected,  and  shed  tears,  when  he  heard  them. 
He  promised  justice,  and  performed  it ;  for, 
after  proper  investigation,  Andrenicus  was 
stripped  of  his  purple,  and  put  to  deatli  on 
the  very  spot  where  Onias  had  been  mur- 
dered, Menelaus,  the  more  guilty  of  the 
two,  found  means  to  escape  the  storm  which 
destroyed  the  agent  of  his  crime.  But  the 
sums  of  money  which  were  neeesswy  to  en- 
able him  to  mfuntain  his  credit,  obliged  his 
brother  Lysimachua  to  resort  to  sack  repeated 
and  unheard-of  esactions,  violence,  and  sac- 
rileD;e,  that  the  people  of  Jerusalem  rose 
agamst  Mm,  scattered  like  chaff  the  three 

*  This  was  n  trrove  aliout  three  miles  flimi 
Antiocli.  whitli  hoJ  been  made  a  sanctuary  for 
«Fimiiial3  and  a  place  of  piea^nre.    In  tlie  Bad 


L  he  had  got  to  defend  him ,  and, 
wlien  he  himself  fled  to  the  treasuiy  of  the 
temple,  pursued  and  slew  him  there. 

Antioehus  having  soon  after  come  to  Tyre, 
the  Jewish  elders  sent  three  venerable 
deputies  thither  to  justify  this  act,  and  to 
accuse  Menelaus  as  the  author  of  all  the 
troubles  which  had  happened  in  Judasa  and 
Antioch.  The  case  which  they  made  out 
was  so  strong,  and  was  heard  with  so  much 
attention  hj  the  king,  that  Menelaus  felt 
greatly  alarmed  for  the  result.  He  therefore 
applied  himself  to  the  king's  favorite, 
Ptolemy  Macron,  and  promised  him  so  huce 
a  sum  that  he  vras  induced  to  watch  the 
inconstant  temper  of  the  king,  and  availed 
himself  of  an  opportunity  of  getting  him  not 
only  to  absolve  Menelaus,  hut  to  condemn 
the  thi'ee  Jewish  deputies  to  death.  This 
most  unjust  and  horrid  sentence  was  imme- 
diately executed.  This  terrible  crime  shocked 
the  whole  nation,  and  was  abhorrent  even  to 
foreignera,  for  the  Tyrians  ventured  to  ex- 
press their  sense  of  the  wrong,  hy  ^ving  an 
honorable  burial  to  the  murdered  men.  The 
ultimate  effect  was  to  make  Antioehus  himself 
a  sharer  in  the  aversion  with  which  Menelaus 
was  regai'dod  by  the  nation ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  the  paramount  influence  of  that 
guilty  person  with  the  king  seemed  to  he  so 
clearly  manifested,  that  nil  further  notion  of 
resisting  his  authority  was  abandoned,  and 
he  was  enabled  to  resume  his  station  at  Je- 
rusalem. This  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
presence  of  the  king  nimself  with  a  powerful 
aimy  in  the  country,  for  whicl\  circumstance 
we  must  now  proceed  to  account. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  king  of 
Egypt,  Ptolemy  .Epiphanes,  had  been  mar- 
ried to  Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Antioehus  the 
Great,  and  sister  of  the  present  Antioehus. 
Ptolemy  was  taken  off  by  poison  in  B.  C. 
181,  after  a  profligate  and  troubled  reign  of 
twenty-four  years.  He  left  three  children  : 
Ptolemy  Philomotor,  Ptolemy  Physcon,  and 
Cleopatra,  who  was  successively  married  to 
ber  two  brothers. 

Ptolemy  VI.,  sumamed  Philometor 
("  motherloving "),  was  hut  a  child  at. 
the  death  of  his  father,  and  the  government 
was  conducted  with  ability  by  his  mother 
Cleopatra.  But  she  died  in  B.  C.  173,  on 
which  the  regency  devolved  on  EuIecus  the 
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eunucli,  and  LeDnseua  the  prime  minister  — 
tho  tutors  of  the  young  prince.  They  im- 
mediately advanced  a  claiin  to  the  possession 
of  CoBle-Syria  and  Palestine,  on  the  ground 
that  they  had  been  secured  to  Ptolemy 
Lagua  by  the  partition-treaty  of  B.  0.  301 ; 
and  that  they  had  again  been  given  by  Anti- 
ochua  tho  ftreat  in  dowry  with  his  daughter 
Cleopatra  on  her  becoming  queen  of  Egypt. 
Antiochus  refused  to  Usten  to  such  demands  ; 
aud  both  [»rties  sent  deputies  to  Rome 
to  argue  their  respective  cmms  before  the 
senate. 

When  Pbilometor  had  completed  his  four- 
teenth year,  he  was  solemnly  invested  with 
tho  government,  on  which  occasion  embassies 
of  congratulation  were  sent  from  all  the 
neighboiing  nations.  Apolloniua,  the  am- 
bassador of  Antiochus,  was  instructed  to 
take  the  opportunity  of  sounding  the  dispo- 
sitions of  the  Egyptian  court ;  and  when 
this  person  informed  Antiochus  that  he  was 
viewed  as  an  enemy  by  the  Egyptians,  he 
immediately  proceeded  to  Joppa,  to  survey 
his  itontiers  toward  Egypt,  anu  to  put  them 
in  a  state  of  defence.     On  this 


Jason  (who  was  then  high-priest)  with  every 
demonstration  of  respect.  Afterward  he 
returned  to  Antjoch  through  Phcenicia. 

Having  completed  hia  preparations  for 
war,  Antiochus,  in  B.  0.  171,  led  his  army 
along  the  cost  of  Pulestine,  and  gave  tho 
Egyptians  a  signal  overthrow  at  Pelusium. 
He  then  left  ganisons  on  the  frontier  and 
withdrew  into  winter-quarters  at  Tyre.  It 
was  during  his  stay  there  that  the  deputies 
arrived  to  complain  of  Menelaus,  and  were 
.  put  to  death,  aa  just  related.  In  the  spring 
of  the  next  year  (B.  0.  170)  Antiochus 
undertook  a  second  expedition  against  the 
Egyptians,  and  attacked  them  by  sea  and 
land.  He  defeated  them  on  the  frontiers, 
and  took  Pelusium.  After  his  victory  he 
might  have  cut  the  Egyptian  army  in  nieces, 
but  he  behaved  witn  such  humanity  as 
gained  him  great  favor  with  the  Egyptians. 
At  length  all  surrendered  to  him  voluntarily  ; 
and  with  a  small  body  of  troops  he  overran 
all  the  ootintry  except  Alexandria,  and  ob- 
tmned  possession  of  the  person  of  the  young 
king,  whom  he  treated  with  apparent  consid- 
eration and  regard. 

While  Antiochus  was  thus  employed,  a 
rumor    of    his    death    before    Alexandria 


led  Palestine,  on  which  the  deposed 
■priest,  Jason,  quitted  the  land  of  the 
Ammonites,  and  with  a  party,  assisted  by 
friends  within,  surprised  Jerusalem,  massa- 
cred the  citizens,  drove  his  brother  Menelaus 
int«  the  castle,  and  possessed  himself  of  the 
principality.  Bat  ho  was  speedily  compelled 
to  quit  the  city  and  country,  at  tho  news 
that  Antiochus  was  alive,  and  marching  with 
a  powerful  army  against  Jerusalem.  After 
wandering  from  one  place  to  another,  a  fugi- 
tive and  a  vagabond,  Jason  at  last  perished 
miserably,  a  refugee  in  ihe  strange  land  of 
Lacedsemonia.  The  news  of  this  movement 
had  been  reported  to  Antiochus  with  snch 
exao;geration  as  led  him  to  conclude  that 
Judaaa  had  revolted  ;  and  being  further  pro- 
voked by  hearing  that  the  Jews  had  made 
public  rejoicings  at  the  news  of  his  death, 
he  marched  in  great  wrath  from  Egypt, 
took  Jerusalem  by  assanlt,  desti-oyed  eighty 
thousand  persons,  plundered  the  temple  of 
all  its  treasures,  vessels,  and  golden  oma- 
ments,  and  caiTied  away  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  talents  to  Antioch. 

Ptolemy  Pbilometor  being  now  actually 
under  the  power  of  Antiochus,  the  people 
of  Alexandria  proclaimed  his  brother  king 
under  the  name  of  Ptolemy  Eucrgetes  II. ; 
but  who  was  afterward  niek-nnmed  Phyecon 
("  big-belly  ")  on  aecount  of  his  corpulency. 
This  alFoi-ded  Antiochus  a  pretest  for  return- 
ing the  next  year  (B.  C.  169)  to  Egypt 
vrith  the  declared  intenticn  of  supporting 
Ptolemy  Philometor  on  the  (hrone,  but  with 
the  real  purpose  of  bringing  the  whole 
country  under  his  power.  At  the  end,  how- 
ever, perceiving  that  the  conquest  of  Alex- 
andria would  be  on  undertaking  of  great 
difficulty,  he  withdrew  to  Blemphis,  and 
affected  to  deliver  up  the  kingdom  to  Pbil- 
ometor, and  returned  lo  Anticcb.  But  as  he 
retained  in  his  own  hands  Pelusium,  the  key 
of  the  kingdom  on  the  side  of  Syria,  his 
ulterior  designs  were  transparent  to  Philo- 
metor,  who  therefore  made  an  agreement 
with  Physoon  that  they  should  share  the 
government  between  them,  and  resist  Anti- 
ochus with  their  united  power ;  and  also 
that  a  joint  embassy  should  be  sent  to  Rome 
to  implore  the  protection  of  the  repubUc 
against  their  uncle. 

This  brought  on  a  fourth  invasion  of 
Egypt  by  Antiochus  (B.  C.  168),  who  now 
thi'ew  off  the  mask  he  had  hitherto  chosen 
to   wear,  and  declared  himself  the  enemy 
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of  both  the  brother  kings.  He  took  posses- 
sion of  all  the  eountiy  as  iar  as  Alexandria, 
and  then  advanced  toward  that  citj,  lie 
was  within  four  miles  thereof,  when  he  was 
met  at  Eleusis,  by  the  ambassadors  which 
the  Homan  republic  had  sent  to  adjust  these 
differences.  And  this  they  did  in  the  nsual 
summary  manner  of  that  arrogant  people. 
At  the  Lead  of  the  ambassadors  was  Popi' 
lius  Lsenas,  whom  Antiochus  had  known 
during  his  thirteen  years'  residence  at  Home. 
Rejoiced  to  see  him,  Antiochus  stretched 
forth  his  arms  to  embrace  him  But  the 
Homan  sternly  repelled  the  salute  demand 
ing  first  to  receive  an  answer  to  the  written 
orders  of  the  senate,  which  he  delivered 
The  king  iniJraated  that  he  wouH  confer  on 
the  matter  with  his  friends,  and  aci^uaint 
the  ambassadors  with  the  result  on  which 
Poptltus  drew  with  his  staff  a  circle  around 
the  king  on  the  sand,  and  aaid  I  require 
your  answer  before  you  quit  this  cir  le 
The  king  was  confounded  but  after  i 
moment  of  rapid  and  condensed  deliberation 
he  bowed  hia  proud  head,  and  said  falter 
ingly,  "  I  will  obey  the  senate  1  On 
which  Popilius,  who  had  hitherto  seen  only 
the  king  of  Syria,  recognized  the  friend, 
and  extended  to  him  his  hand.  Perhaps 
this  conduct  in  either  party  would  not  have 
occurred  the  year,  or  even  the  month  before  ; 
but  the  Romans  had  just  concluded  their 
war  with  Peraens,  and  made  Macedonia 
a  Boman  province,  and  the  ambassadors  had 
waited  at  Delos  to  learn  the  issue  of  this 
war  before  they  sailed  for  Egypt. 

Antiochus  obeyed  the  senate,  by  imme- 
diately withdrawing  his  forces  from  Egypt. 
On  his  way  homeward,  he  marched  along 
tjie  coast  of  Palestine ;  and  he  despatched 
Apollonius,  his  general,  with  twenty-two 
thousand  men  to  vent  his  mortification  and 
fury  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem, 
which,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  province, 
had  for  two  years  been  ^aning  under  the 
tyranny  and  rapacity  of  Philip,  the  Phry- 
gian governor,  "  more  barbarous  than  his 
master;"  and  of  Menelaus  the  apostate 
high-priest,  "  worse  than  all  the  rest." 
Apollonius  came  to  Jerusalem,  and  as  his 
men  remained  quiet,  and  he  was  himself 
known  as  the  eolleofor  of  the  tribut*  in 
Palestine,  and  as  such  usually  attended  by 
an  armed  force,  his  hostile  intentions  were 
not  suspected  by  the  Jews.  All  things 
remained  quiet  until  the  sabbath,  on  which 


day,  it  was  known,  the  Jews  of  that  age 
would  not  fight  even  in  self-defence.  The 
soldiers  were  then  let  loose,  and  scoured  the 
streets,  slaughtoring  all  they  met  -:-  who 
suffered  themselves  meekly  to  bo  sldn,  none 
being  found  who  attempted  to  stand  on  their 
defence.  The  women  and  eluldren  were 
spared,  to  be  sold  for  slat'es.  All  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  courts  of 
the  temple  flowed  with  blood ;  the  houses 
were  pillaged  and  the  city  wall  thrown 
down.  Apollonius  then  demolished  all  the 
buildings  near  Mount  Zion,  and  with  the 
materials  strengthened  the  fortifications  of 
the  citadel,  which  he  furnished  with  a  gar- 
rison and  held  under  his  own  command. 
This  castle  was  so  situated  as  to  give  the  gar- 
.  complete  command  of  the  temple,  and 
emains  of  the  people  would  no  longer 
visit  the  sanctuary,  or  the  priests  perform 
the  public  services  of  religion.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  month  of  June.  B.  C.  167,  the 
daily  sacrifioe  ceased,  and  Jerusalem  was 
soon  completely  deserted,  as  the  surviving 
inhabitanla  fled  to  the  cities  of  the  neighbor- 
g  Gentiles. 

An  edict  was  now  issued  at  Antdoch,  and 
proclaimed  in  all  the  provinces  of  Syria, 
commanding  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole 
empire  to  worship  the  gods  of  the  king, 
and  to  acknowledge  no  religion  but  his 
with  the  declared  object  "  that  all  should 
become  one  people."  Antiochus  was  un- 
questionably a  madman.  This  is  not  doubted 
any  one  who  has  studied  the  whole  of 
his  history,  which  it  has  been  no  part 
if  our  duty  to  relate :  and  it  is  surely  not 
'ery  necessary  to  analyze  the  interior  mo- 
tives of  a  madman's  acts.      Hales  Ancles 

"  this  general  perseoutjon  seems  to  have 

been  raised  by  Antiochus,  not  from  any 
regard  to  his  own  religion,  but  from  a  regu- 
lar plau  and  deep-laid  scheme  of  plunder- 
ing the  temples  tnrougfaout  his  dominions, 
after  he  had  suppressed  their  worship.  For 
the  temples  were  not  only  enriched  by  the 
offerings  of  the  votaries,  but  from  their  sanc- 
tity were  the  great  banks  of  deposit,  and 
grand  magazines  of  commerce."  But 
there  was  no  general  persecution,  although 
the  edict  was  general  in  its  terms.  The 
cities  containing  the  wealthiest  torn  pies 
already  worshipped  the  gods  of  Greece  ; 
and  it  must  have  been  known,  as  proved 
the  tact,  that  none  of  the  other  pagan 
nations  would  make  much  difficulty  in  com- 
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plying  with  the  royal  edict.  It  must  have 
ueea  known,  in  fact,  that  none  but  the  Jews 
were  likely  to  oppose  themselves  to  the 
operation  of  thia  decree ;  and  we  are 
therefore  not  disposed  to  look  for  any 
deeper  cause  than  the  insane  abhorrence 
wbicb  Antiocliiis  had  conceived  against  that 
people,  and  which  lie  could  noi:  safely  mani- 
fest witbout  bringing  them  into  a  condition 
of  apparent  coiitumaey,    whioh      '  '  ■ 


1  Uegr 


tlie  t 


of   the 
against 


heathen,  his  eontcmpkl^d 

The  pagans  generally,  aa  we  have  inti- 
mated, found  no  diffloulty  in  complying  with 
the  royal  edict.  The  Saraaritaiis,  who  were 
anxious  to  oiaim  a  Jewish  origin  in  the  time 
of  Alexander,  now  wrote  to  Antiochiis  to 
infonn  him  that  they  were  Sidoniaus,  and 
offered  to  dedicate  their  temple  on  Mount 
Geriam  to  Jupiter  Xenius,  "the  defender 
of  strangers."  Even  many  Jews  submitted 
to  the  edict  for  fear  of  punishment,  and  a 
still  greater  number,  long  attached  to  the 
customs  of  the  Greeks,  were  glad  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  apparent  compulsions 
under  which  they  were  now  placed.  But  the 
better  part  of  the  people  fled,  and  kept  them- 
selves concealed.  An  old  man  of  the  nanje 
of  Athenseus  was  sent  to  Jerusalem  to 
instiniot  the  Jews  in  the  G-reek  religion,  and 
to  compel  the  observance  of  its  rites.  Hu 
dedicated  the  temple  to  Jupiter  Olympius, 
and  on  the  altar  of  Jehovah  he  placed  a 
smaller  altar  to  be  used  in  sacrifioing  to  the 
heathen  god.  This  new  altar,  built  by  order 
of  the  desolater  Antioehus,  b  what  Daniel 
alludes  to  when  he  speaks  of  the  "  abomina- 
laon  that  maketh  Jesolale,"  or  "  abomination 
of  desolation."*  This  altar  was  set  up  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  Cisleu  (No- 
vember—  December),  and  the  heathen  sacri- 
fices were  commenced  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
the  same  month.  Circumcision,  the  keeping 
of  the  sabbath,  and  every  peculiar  observance 
of  the  law  was  made  a  capital  offence ;  and 
all  the  copies  of  the  law  which  could  be 
found  were  taken  away,  defaced,  torn  in 
pieces,  burned.  The  reading  of  it  was  for- 
bidden ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  at  this 

*  Thii  U  from  Jahn,  wlio  remarks  further, 
'■  Tliis  interjjretation  agrees  innch  betwr  with  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  words  than  that  adoptcil 
hy  those  wlio  iipply  this  expression  to  the  erect- 
ing of  an  iinaao  w  Jnpiter  Olympius ;  a  nioile 
of  cxplaaaiiun   whitb  is  al  variance  with  the 


time  that  the  Jews  first  took  to  the  public 
reading  in  the  synagogues,  of  the  other  books 
of  Scripture,  as  substitutes  for  the  interdicted 
Pentateuch,  which  usage  they  afterward, 
retained,  when  the  reading  of  the  law  was 
restored.  Groves  were  consecrated,  and 
idolatrous  ttltars  erected  in  every  city,  and 
the  citizens  were  required  to  offer  sacrifices 

the  gods,  and  to  eat  swine's  flesh  every 
month  on  the  birth-day  of  the  king;  and  on 
tlie  feast  of  Bacchus,  the  Jews  were  com- 
pelled to  join  in  the  celebration,  and  to  walk 
in  procession  crowned  with  ivy.  Instant 
death  was  the  penalty  of  refusal.  Among 
other  instances  of  cruel  punishment  at  Jeru- 
salem, two  women,  with  their  infant  children, 
whom  they  had  circumcised  with  their  own 
hands,  were  thrown  from  the  battlements  on 
the  south  ^de  of  the  temple,  into  the  deep 
vale  below.  Officers  were  sent  into  all  the 
towns,  attended  by  bonds  of  soldiers,  to  en- 
force obedience  to  the  royal  edict. 

It  seems  that  ultimately  Antioehus  came 
into  Palestine  to  observe  that  his  orders  had 
been  duly  executed  ;  and  the  history  relates 
that  he  commanded  and  superintended  the 
most  horrible  tortures  of  the  recusants :  — 
particular  mention  is  made  of  the  martyrdom 
of  Eleazar,  in  his  ninetieth  year,  for  refusing 
to  eat  swine's  flesh  (2  Mace.  vi.  18-3t)  ; 
and  of  the  heroic  matron  and  her  seven  sons, 
who  nobly  set  the  royal  roadman  at  defiance 
and  professed  their  belief  that  "The  King 
of  the  World  would  nuse  un  to  everlasting 
life  those  who  died  for  his  laws,"  and 
threatening  their  tormentor  that  "  ho  should 
have  no  resurrection  to  life,  but  receive  the 
just  punishment  of  his  pride  through  the 
judgment  of  God."  Never  before  were 
the  Jews  exposed  to  so  furious  a  persecution 
—  indeed  it  is  the  first  lime  in  which  they 
can  be  said  to  have  been  persecuted  on 
account  of  their  religion.  It  was  undoubted- 
ly made  instrumental  in  the  then  greut 
mission  of  the  Jews  in  calling  the  atteiaioa 
of  the  heathen  to  the  great  principles  of 
doctrine  of  which  they  had  been  the  special 
conservators.  The  more  fact  of  this  con- 
spicuous persecution  for  opinion,  which  was 
a  new  thing  to  the  heathen,  and  still  more 

aalhoritj  of  JosephiiS  and  be  first  book  of 
Maecabees.  Undoubtedly  here  was  an  ma  e 
sreeleil  to  Jnpiter  Olymp  f  h  pa^aa 
religion  re<|ajred  it;  but  hs  no  he  nam 
staiiee  referred  to  by  he  p  ophet  n  the  woi^ 
which  have  been  quoli.d 
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tbe  historical  results  of  this  persecution, 
were  calculated  to  draw  the  attention  of  every 
reflecting  mind  among  tho  heathen  to  those 
religious  peculiarities  on  behalf  of  which 
such  numbers  of  the  Jewish  people  were 
willing  tQ  peril  their  lives. 

'  T!ie  persecution  had  lasted  about  sis 
montiis,  when  Gcod  raised  up  a  deliverer  for 
a  people  whocn  he  had  not  yet  abandoned, 
in  the  noble  family  of  the  Asmoneans. 
Mattathias  was  the  son  of  John,  the  son 
of  Simon,  the  son  of  Asmonias,  from  whom 
tlie  family  took  its  name.  He  was  a  priest 
ctf  the  couree  of  Joarib,  the  first  of  the 
twenty-four  courses  appointed  by  David 
(1  Chron.  xxiv.  7),  descended  from  Phineas, 
die  son  of  Bleazar,  the  elder  branch  of  the 
iamily  of  Aaron  (1  Mace.  ti.  55).  Ho  had 
five  sons,  whose  names  were  Jo  h  an  an 
(John),  Simon,  Judas,  Elkazar,  and  Jona- 
than, He  was  one  of  the  principal  inhabi' 
tunts  of  Modin,  a  town  near  the  seashore, 
about  a  mile  from  Joppa  (Jaffa),  and  four 
miles  from  Lydda  or  Dioapolis.  To  this  city 
a  royal  officer  named  Appelles  was  sent  to 
enforce  the  edict.  With  many  fair  promises, 
he  endeavored  to  induce  Matbitliias,  as  a 
leading  man  in  the  pkce,  to  set  the  example 
c€  sacrificing  to  the  idol.  But  the  undaunt- 
ed priest  repelled  his  offers  with  indignation 
and  abhorrence,  and  with  a  loud  voice,  in 
the  hearing  of  tlie  whole  assembly,  pro- 
daimed  his  refusal  to  sacrifice.  At  this 
juncture  a  certain  Jew  passed  toward  the 
altar  with  the  intention  of  sacrificing,  when 
Mattathias,  in  obedience  to  the  law,  stniek 
him  down  with  his  own  hand,  as  a  rebel 
against  Jehovah.  This  was  the  eamesir 
blood  of  the  great  war  which  followed. 
Kindled  by  his  own  act,  the  zealous  priest 
and  his  sons,  assisted  by  the  citizens,  whom 
their  daring  act  emboldened,  rushed  npon 
the  coinmiasionei'  and  his  retinue,  slew  them 
on  the  spot,  and  tore  down  the  idolatrous 
altar.  Alivo  to  the  consequences  of  this 
diied,  Mattathias  procldmed  through  the  city. 
"  Whosoever  is  zealous  for  the  law,  and  a 
miuntainer  of  the  covenant,  let  him  follow 
nre!"  Thus  he  and  his  sons  fled  to  the 
mountains  of  Judsea.  They  were  only  ten 
in  number  at  first,  but  were  soon  joined  by 
many  Jews  who  were  determined  to  maintain 
the  religion  of  their  iatbers. 

These  conscientious  persons  were  disposed 
to  construe  the  obUgations  of  the  law  all 
the  more  rigidly  and  literally,  out  of  opposi- 


tion to  the  loose  principles  of  those  who  had 
joined  the  Greeks  —  it  being  tho  tendency 
of  ail  great  struggles  to  produce  extreme 
parties.  They  hence  held  it  to  be  impera- 
tive to  abstMo  from  the  use  of  arms  on  the 
sabbath  day.  In  consequence  of  this  a 
thousand  persons,  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
a  large  cave  not  far  from  Jerusalem,  allowed 
themselves  to  be  slaughtered  on  that  day 
without  the  least  resistance.  Tliis  event 
opened  the  eyes  of  Mattathias  and  his  adher- 
ents ;  who,  after  mature  deliberation,  deter- 
mined that  it  was  not  only  lawful,  but  their 
duty,  to  stand  on  their  defence  on  the 
sabbath  day;  although  they  still  thought 
themselves  bound  fi'Om  voluntarily  becoming 
on  that  day  the  assailants,  ■  They  took  every 
means  of  making  this  resolution  known 
throughout  the  country,  so  that  fiom  that 
time  no  scruples  on  the  subject  were  enter- 
tained. 

Meanwhile  the  party  of  Mattathias  went 
on  steadily  increasing,  until  it  amounted  to 
a  considerable  body  of  men,  who  were 
prepai-cd  to  hazard  every  thing  in  defence  of 
their  religion.  This  ardor  could  not  long  be 
restruned,  and  Mattathias,  emerging  mim 
his  concealment,  went  with  them  throughout 
the  Jewish  cities,  and  everywhere  demolished 
the  idolatronis  altars,  circumcised  the  chil- 
dren, slew  the  apostate  Jews  and  the  officers 
appointed  to  execute  the  decree  of  Antio- 
chus,  recovered  many  of  the  copies  of  the 
law  which  the  oppressors  had  taken  away, 
;md  gained  several  important  advantages 
over  the  enemy.  While  engaged  in  these 
espedilions  the  heroic  priest  died,  in  the 
year  B.  C.  167.  Before  his  death  he 
appointed  his  third  and  bravest  son,  Judas, 
lobe  military  leader;  associating  with  him 
Simon,  his  second  and  most  prudent  son,  as 
counsellor.  Jndas  is  supposed  to  have 
derived  his  celebrated  surname  of  MacEohem 
from  a  cabalistic  word  formed  of  M.  C.  B. 
I,,  tlie  initial  letters  of  the  Hebrew  text  M% 
Cliamoka  Baalim  Jehovah,  "Who  is  like 
unto  thee  among  the  gods,  0  Jehovah!" 
(Ksod.  vi.  II),  which  letters  might  have 
lieen  displayed  on  his  sai 
the  S.  P.  Q,  B,.  for  Senatm 
Romanus  on  the  Roman  ensigns. 

The  noble  war  for  the  rights  of  opinion 
commenced  by  Mattathias  was  carried  on  for 
twenty-six  years  by  his  illustrious  sons — 
counting   from  the    first   stroke   at   Modin 

with     five    successive    kings    of  Syria. 
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Within  thla  period  Juclas  and  liis  brotliers 
established  the  independenoe  of  their  iouq 
try  and  the  aggrandizement  of  their  family 
after  destrojing  above  two  bundled  thousand 
of  the  best  Iroopa  of  the  Sjrun  kings. 
"  Such  a,  triumph  of  a  petty  province  over 
a  great  empire  is  hardly  to  be  paralleled 
in  the  aniiab  of  history."    (Hales  ii.  551.) 

71ie  first  enterpiise  of  Jadas,  and  liis 
comparatively  small  but  resolute  band,  was 
againat  ApoUonius,  whose  barbarous  exploit* 
at  Jerusalem  have  lately  been  recorded. 
He  was  at  the  head  of  a  lar^e  army,  but 
was  defeated  and  slain  by  Judas,  who  took 
hia  sword,  with  which  he  afterward  fought 
all  hia  life  long. 

The  nest  exploit  of  Judas  was  the  defeat 
of  Seron,  a  Syrian  general,  with  a  large  host 
of  Grasoising  Jews  and  apostate  Samaritans. 
The  amali  force  with  which  he  achieved  this 
victory  was  enconraged  by  the  hero  in  the 
words  of  Jonathan,  Uiesoii  of  Saul,  "  Wich 
the  God  of  Heaven  it  is  all  one  to  deliver 
with  a  great  multitude  or  a  si 
adding  the  emphatic  words, 
our  lives  and  our  laws." 
fought  near  Betheron. 

Antiochus  was  filled  with 
nation  at  these  successes  o 
who  seemed  so  contemptible,  but  whose 
fame  had  now  spread  into  all  the  neighboring 
nations.  He  formed  large  plans  of  ven- 
geance, but  finding  these  checked  by  the 
exhausted  state  of  his  treasury  —  for  he  had 
squandered  wealth  like  a  madman,  as  he 
was  —  he  resolved  to  proceed  into  the  east^ 
em  provinces  to  I'ecruit  his  finances.  His 
son,  the  heir  of  hia  crown,  then  about  seven 
years  old,  he  committed  to  the  care  of 
Lysias,  "  a  nobleman,  and  one  of  the  blood 
royal,"  andappointed  him  regent  of  all  the 
western  provinces,  from  the  Eopbrates  to 
Egypt,  and  commissioned  Inm  to  raise  and 
inarch  an  army  to  extirpate  the  Jews,  and 
t«  plant  a  foreign  colony  in  then:  room, 
E.  0,  16S. 

The  next  year  Lysias  was  able  to  send  a 
large  army  of  forty  thousand  foot  and  seven 
thousand  liorso  into  Judiea,  under  the  com- 
mandof  Nicanor and  Goi^ias.  So  confident 
were  they  of  victory  thatNicanor  proclaimed 
a  sale  of  the  captive  Jews  beforehand,  at 
the  rate  of  ninety  for  a  talent,  or  about  two 
pounds  sterling  a  head.  This  drew  a  crowd 
of  merchants  from  the  coast  to  the  Syrian 
camp  at  Emmans,  near  Jerusalem,  to  make 


II  company : 
We  jight  fo 
lis  battle  was 


a  cheap  purehase  of  slaves.  This  was  not 
a  peculiar  circumstance ;  for  it  was  then 
usual  (aocoi-ding  to  Polybiua)  for  the  march 
of  armies  fo  be  attended  by  slave-dealers. 
Under  these  alarming  circumstances  Jndas 
and  his  party  assembled  at  Mizpeh — that 
ancient  place  of  concourse  —  where  they 
fasted  and  prayed  ;  after  which  Jndas,  in 
obedience  to  the  law.  dismissed  all  such  of 
his  men  as  had  in  the  oourae  of  the  preced- 
ing year  built  houses,  beti'othed  wives,  or 
were  planting  vineyards,  or  were  fearful ;  and 
this  strong  act  of  faith  reduced  his  small  army 
from  six  thousand  to  three  thousand  men. 

The  Syi'ian  generals  deemed  it  superfluous 
to  employ  their  large  force  against  so  small 
a  body.  Gorgias,  therefore,  with  a  chosen 
anny  of  five  thousand  foot  and  one  thousand 
horse,  marched  by  night  to  surprise  the  ai-my 
of  Judas.  But  that  vigilant  commander 
was  apprised  of  the  design,  and  determined 
to  take  advantage  of  the  separation  of  the 
two  generals.  He  marched  tJierefoie  early 
in  the  evening,  and  fell  by  night  upon  the 
camp  of  Nioanor.  Not  the  least  expecta- 
tion of  an  attack  being  entertained,  the 
whole  camp  was  thrown  into  confusion,  and 
the  soldiers  fled.  Three  thousand  Syrians 
were  slain,  and  many  soldiers  and  slave- 
dealers  made  prisoners.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing Gorgiaa,  returning  from  his  abortive 
march  to  Mizpeh,  beheld  the  Syrian  camp 
in  flames,  which  threw  his  soldiers  into  such  a 
panic  that  they  betook  themselves  to  instant 
flight;  Init  were  pressed  upon  so  vigorously 
by  the  conquering  Jews,  that  in  all  they 
destroyed  that  day  nine  thousand  of  their 
nies,  and  wounded  many  more.  Nicanor 
:ped  in  the  disguise  of  a  slave  to  Anij- 
och,  declaring  his  conviction  that  a  mighty 
God  fought  for  the  Jews.  In  the  camp  of 
the  Syrians  the  latter  found  gi'eat  quantities 
of  gold  and  silver,  including  the  money 
which  the  slave-dealers  had  hreught  to  pur- 
chase   their    persons.      This    victory    was 

lebrated  by  a  feast  of  thanksgiving. 

On  the  news  of  this  defeat,  the  recent 
ysias  assembled  a  larger  army  of  sixty 
thousand  choice  infantry,  and  five  thousand 
horse,  and  marehed  himself  at  their  head, 
to  invade  Judfea  in  the  south.  He  entered 
isea,  which  name  must  be  understood  as 
distinguishing  the  more  modem  territory 
of  the  Edomites,  from  their  older  and  more 

ithem  tenitory  of  Edora.  in  Mount  Seir, 
which  the  Nabathseana  now  occnpied.     Idu- 
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msea  waa  at  ttis  time 
west  and  south-west  of  the  Asphaltio  lake, 
wliiob  bad  in  former  times  belonged  to  tbe 
tribes  of  Simeon  and  Judah.  But  after  the 
Captivity  it  had  been  occupied  hy  Edomites 
fi'om  irabia  Petriea,  the  ancient  Edom,  who 
made  Hebron  their  capital,  and  rebuilt,  on 
their  northem  frontier,  the  strong  fortress 
of  Bethsur,  or  Betiisnra,  which  had  been 
originally  built  by  Rehoboam.  (2  Cbron. 
si.  7.)  At  this  last-named  very  advanta- 
geous post,  Lysias  encamped,  and  was  there 
'  set  upon  by  the  dauntless  Judas,  who,  with 
only  ten  thousand  men,  gained  a  moat  im- 
portant victory,  slaying  five  thousand  men 
on  the  spot,  and  putting  the  rest  to  flight. 
Observing  that  miq  Jews  fought  like  men 
who  were  determined  to  conquer  or  die, 
Ljsias  did  not  venture  to  renew  the  engage- 
meat,  and  indeed  his  soldiers  were  so  dis- 
heartened that  he  was  soon  obliged  to  return 
to  Antlocli,  and  there  issue  orders  that  re- 
cruits for  a  new  expedition  should  be  raised 
in  distant  countries,  B.  C,  165. 

This  victory  made  Judas  master  of  Judaea ; 
and  he  determined  to  return  to  Jerusalem, 
to  repair  and  beautify  the  temple,  which  was 
then  deserted  and  dilapidated.  In  the  neg- 
lected courts  of  the  Lord's  house  shrubs 
were  growing  "  as  in  the  forest  or  on  the 
mountain."  The  whole  host  cast  ashes  on 
their  heads,  and  cried  toward  heaven,  when 
they  beheld  the  desolation  of  that  holy  place. 
The  work  of  restoration  was  commenced  with 
ardor;  new  utensils  were  provided  for  the 
Bacrcd  services ;  the  old  altar,  having  been 
defiled  by  idolatrous  sam-ifices,  was  taken 
away,  anil  a  new  one  erected  ia  its  place ; 
and  the  sacrifices  were  recommenced  precise- 
ly three  years  after  the  temple  had  been 
dedicated  to  Jupiter  Oljmpius.  A  feast  of 
eight  days  celebrated  this  new  dedication, 
and  an  annual  festival  was  instituted  in 
honor  of  the  event. 

Tlie  castle  on  Mount  Zion  soon,  however, 
proved  a  serious  annoyance  to  the  people, 
as  it  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Syrians, 
who  lost  no  opportunity  of  disturbing  the 
services  of  the  tomple.  The  army  of  Judas 
was  too  small  to  allow  him  to  blockade  the 
castle,  hut  he  fortified  the  temple  mount 
against  their  aggressions  with  high  walls 
and  towers.  He  also  strengthened  the  im- 
portant fortress  of  Bethsura,  to  protect  the 
frontier  toward  Idumsea,  as  it  lay  about  mid- 
way between  Jerusalem  and  Hebron. 


When  Antiochus  Epiphanes  received  in- 
■  telligenoe  of  the  success  of  the  Jewish  arms, 
and  the  defeat  of  tbe  Syrian  hosts,  he  was 
at  Elymias  in  Persia,  detained  by  an  insur- 
rection occa^oned  by  his  plundering  the 
celebrated  temple  in  which  his  lather  Anti- 
oehus  the  Great  had  lost  his  life.  Trans- 
ported with  ungovernable  passion  at  the 
news,  he  hastened  his  homeward  march  to 
Antiooh,  devoting  the  Jewish  nation  to  utter 
destruction.  But  while. his  mouth  uttered 
the  deep  curses  and  fell  purposes  of  his  heart, 
he  was  smitten  with  sore  and  remediless  tor- 
ments in  his  inner  parts.  Yet  on  he  went, 
until  he  fell  from  his  chariot,  and  suffered 
much  irom  the  fall.  Ho  was  then  earned 
on  a  litt«r ;  but  his  disease  acquired  such  a 
loathsome  character  that  his  person  became 
an  abhorrence  to  himself  and  to  all  who  had 
occasion  to  be  near  him.  In  a  disease  so 
timed  and  so  peculiar,  the  proud  monarch 
was  led  to  perceive  tbe  hand  of  God,  and  to 
acknowledge  that  his  barbarities  and  sacri- 
leges were  justly  punished  by  the  torments 
which  he  endured  and  by  the  death  which 
lay  before  him.  He  died  early  in  the  year 
164  B.  G.,  and  in  him  perished  a  man  whose 
wild  extravagances,  diswlute  and  undignified 
r.haraotftr,  savage  cruelties,  and  capricious 
alternations  of  temper,  abundantly  justified 
the  nickname  of  Epiraanes,  "  madman  "  by 
which  in  his  later  years  his  assumed  title 
of  Epiphanes  "  illustrious  "  was  ridiculed, 

Antiochus  V.,  surnamed  Eupator  "  well- 
fathei-ed,"  then  a  child  nine  years  of  age, 
was  set  up  for  king  by  his  guardian  Lysias, 
and  h!s  succession  received  the  important 
sanction  of  the  Bomans;  for  although  De- 
metrius (the  son  of  Ssleucus  Philopator), 
still  a  hostage  at  Bome,  and  then  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  failed  not  to  urge  his 
claims  upon  the  attention  of  the  senate,  that 
sage  body  decided  that  it  was  more  for  the 
interests  of  Rome  that  a  minor  should  occupy 
the  throne  of  Syria,  than  the  ardent  and 
able  Demetrius. 

In  the  year  164  B.  C,  the  war  against 
the  Maccabees  was  renewed  by  the  regent 
Lysias.  He  invaded  Judaja  with  an  army 
of  eighty  thousand  foot,  eighhr  elephants, 
and  a  large  body  of  cavalry.     He  laid  siege 


but  ■ 

with  the  loss  of  eleven  tliousand  foot,  and 
one  thousand  sis  hundred  horse,  and  his 
whole  army  was  broken  up.  This  defeat 
convinced  Lysiaa  that  the  Jews  could  not 
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auae  of  the  almightinesa  of 
the  God  by  whom  they  were  helped.  He 
therefore  offered  them  [leace,  on  the  coniJi- 
tion  of  their  being  loyal  to  the  state ;  on 
their  aceeptanee  of  which,  he  issued  a  decree 
in  the  name  of  the  king,  which  aJiowed  them 
the  free  exercise  of  their  own  customs  and 
worship,  and  permitted  them  to  Uve  accord- 
ing to  their  own  laws.  The  apostate  high- 
priest  Menelaus,  who  had  been  alt  this  while 
with  the  Syrians,  And  had  exerted  himself 
in  promoting  this  peace,  was  bow  sent  back 
to  tlie  Jews  to  be  reinstated  in  his  pontifi- 
cate. It  is  of  some  importance  to  note  that 
tlie  Roman  ambassadors  at  the  Syrian  court 
used  their  efficient  aid  in  obtaJniug  this  treaty 
for  the  Jews. 

The  peace  thus  afforded  was  of  no  long 
continuancfl  :  for  although,  formally,  tlio  war 
with  the  kingdom  had  ceased,  the  governors 
of  the  Syrian  provinces  were  not  back- 
ward in  giving  the  Jews  all  the  molest-afioii 
in  their  power,  and  in  encouraging  such  of 
the  neignhoring  nations  as  were,  from  old 
or  new  enmities,  disposed  to  disturb  them 
— such  as  the  Joppites,  the  Jamnites,  the 
Arabians,  and  the  Idumieans,  all  of  whom 
were  successively  reduced  by  Jndaa,  after  a 
bloody  warfare,  the  particulara  of  which  aio 
"recorded  in  2  Mace.  t.  14-38 ;  si.  1-38. 

All  this  time  the  citadel  on  Mount  Zion, 
garrisoned  by  Syrians  and  renegade  Jews, 
continued  to  piove  a  groat  annoyance  to  the 
temple  worship,  which  at  !ast  proved  so  in- 
tolerable, that  Judas  was  induced  to  lay 
gioge  to  it,  after  his  return  from  the  defea,t 
of  (Jorgias  the  governor  of  IdmiiEea.  But 
some  of  the  besieged,  forcing  their  way 
through  in  a  sally,  ha^^tened  to  the  court  at 
Antioch,  and  complained  of  the  continued 
hostility  of  the  Jews  to  the  Syrian  govern- 
ment, as  evinced  by  this  attempt  upon  the 
Syrian  garrison  ;  and  by  dwelling  on  this  and 
other  matters,  contrived  to  stir  up  Lysias  to 
undeitake  a  new  war  against  them.  The 
Syrian  army  wliich  was  raised  for  this  war 
in  B.  C.  163,  consisted  of  one  hundi'ed 
thousand  foot,  twenty  thousand  horse  thirty- 
two  elephants,  and  three  hundred  charioC* 
armed  with  scythes — a  prodigious  force  in 
that  age,  when,  on  account  of  the  extrava 
gant  wages  which  soldiers  receiied  it  wa-i 
difficult  to  keep  more  than  eighty  thou'and 
men  in  the  field.  The  young  king  was 
present  in  the  camp,  hut  of  course  Lysns 
was  the  actual  commander.     The  Jews  did 


not  venture  to  attack  the  royal  army  in  tha 
open  field.  But  while  the  Syrians  laid 
siege  to  Bethsura,  Jndas  fell  upon  them  in 
the  night,  slew  four  thousand  of  tliem  before 
they  well  knew  who  was  among  them,  and 
drew  off  safely  hy  break  of  day.  The  day 
after,  a  battle  took  place,  in  which  the 
Syrians  lost  six  hundred  men ;  hut  Judas, 
fearing  to  bo  surrounded  hy  the  numbers  of 
the  enemy,  thought  proper  to  retire  to  Jeru- 
salem, the  fortifications  of  which  he  now 
strengthened  and  put  in  a  state  of  defence. 
In  this  battle  Judas  lost  his  brother  Eleazar. 
That  valiant  man  pereeiving  one  of  the 
elephants  more  splendidly  caparisoned  than, 
the  others,  mistakenly  supposed  it  to  be  that 
of  the  king,  and  fought  his  way  to  it,  got 
under  it,  stabbed  it  in  the  belly,  and  was 
crashed  to  death  by  the  fall  of  the  liuge 
beast  upon  him. 

It  being  a  sabbatic  year  of  rest  to  the 
land,  Bethsura  soon  after  Burren<lered  for 
lack  of  provisions;  and  Jerusalem,  which 
was  next  be»eged,  must  have  shared  the 
same  fate,  and  all  the  advantages  which  had 
been  gained  appeared  now  to  be  on  tho 
point  of  being  lost  for  ever ;  when  provi- 
dentially the  yonng  king  and  his  gnardinn 
were  recalled  by  a  civil  war  at  home,  com- 
menced by  Philip,  who  had  been  appointed 
regent  by  Antioohus  Epiphanes  before  his 
death,  to  the  exclusion  of  Lysias,  whose  ill 
success  in  the  former  war  with  the  Jews  hail 
been  highly  displeasing  to  him.  When  this 
intelligence  reached  the  camp,  the  king  and 
council  hastily  concluded  a  peace  with  the 
Jews  on  the  former  terms —  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  live  according  to  their 
own  laws.  Tho  siege  was  then  broken  up,  but 
the  treaty  was  violated  by  the  Syrians  in 
the  demolition  of  the  strong  walls  of  the 
mount  on  which  the  temple  stood.  The 
royal  army  was  then  marched  against 
Philip,  who  had  gotten  possession  of  Anti- 
och, the  metropolis,  but  who  was  defeated 
and  slain. 

Now  at  last  the  traitor  and  apostate  Men- 
clans  met  the  fate  he  had  long  deserved. 
At  the  approach  of  the  Syrian  army  he  had 
abandoned  his  countrymen,  and  had  stimu- 
lated the  operations  against  them  by  his 
advice  and  counsel,  in  the  secret  hope  of 
being  made  governor  of  the  province,  if 
Judas  and  his  party  were  destroyed.  But 
the  intended  miwhief  recoiled  on  his  own 
wicked   head.     On   the   conclusion   of  the 
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peace,  he  was  viewed  by  the  king  and 
regent  as  tlie  author  of  all  these  unhappy 
wai-s,  and  was  st-'ntBneed  to  be  suffocated  in 
the  asli-tovter  at  Berea;*  while  the  ofSee  to 
which  be  aspired  was  ^ven  to  Judas  him- 
self, who  Wiis  appointed  to  be  chief  govern- 
or,   "  from    Ptolemais   unto    the   Uen'heni- 

III  the  room  of  Menelaus,  Jachimus,  or 
Aluimus,  was  nominated  to  the  Ingli-piiest- 
hood,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rightful  claim- 
ant, Onias,  the  son  of  that  Onlas  who  had 
been  slain  at  Andoeh  at  the  instigation  of 
Mcneiaus.  Upon  this  disappointment,  Onlas 
retired  in  disgust  to  Egypt,  where  his  mili- 


tary and  political  talents  procured  him  high 
iitvor  from  Ptolemy  Philometor,  and  he  was 
ultimately  empowered  to  build  a  temple 
and  establish  a  priesthood,  for  the  numerous 
Jews  of  Egypt  and  Cyrene,  at  Heliopolis ; 
and  which  sabsisted  nearly  as  long  as  that 
of  Jerusalem,  both  being  destroys  in  the 
i«ign  of  Vespasian.  There  can  be  no 
question  of  the  in-egularity  of  this  establish- 
ment ;  and  although  Onias  jnstijied  it  to 
the  Jews  by  reference  to  the  test  Isa.  xis. 
18,  19,  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  was  always 
held  in  much  superior  estimation  by  the 
Jews  even  of  Egypt,  who  frequently  repaired 
thither  to  worship. 


CHAPTER    XXV. 


MACCABEAN  RULE.  —  POMPEY  S  ISVASIOS.  —  ROMAX  POWER. 


With  the  promotion  of  Judas  Maccabeus 
to  be  chief  governor  of  Jud<ea,  the  rule  of  the 
Asmonean  dynasty  may  be  conveniently 
taken  1«  comuicneej  and  the  period  which 
that  rule  embraee.'S  may  be  suitably  intro- 
duced in  a  new  chapter. 

Aluimus,  the  new  high-priest,  did  not 
long  enjoy  his  dignity,  for  his  profligacy, 
and  his  attempts  to  revive  the  heathenish 
rites,  so  offended  the  Jews,  that  they  ex- 
pelled him. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  refusal  of 
the  [Soman  senate  to  support  tho  claim  of 
Demetrius  to  the  crown  of  Syria,  or  ta  allow 
bhn  to  depart  for  that  counti^.  Subsequent- 
ly, acting  by  the  advice  of  his  friend  Poly- 
bius.  the  historian,  he  made  his  escape  from 
Bnme,  ami  landed  with  a  few  men,  only 
eight  friends  and  their  servants,  at  Tripolis 
in  Phrauicia.  Hare  he  had  the  art  to  make  it 
believed  tliat  his  wild  enterprise  was  sane 
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Antioch.  Here  the  army  declared  for  him, 
and  secured  the  pei-sona  of  Antiochus 
Bupator  and  Lysias,  and,  Jn  proof  of  their 
sincerity,  brought  them  to  Demetrius ;  but 
he  said,  "  Let  nic  not  see  their  face !  "  on 
which  hint  they  weie  slain  by  the  soldiers, 
B.  C.  162. 

In  the  preceding  year  one  of  the  Roman 
ambassadors  at  the  court  of  A.  Enpator  had 
been  slain,  while  enforcing  the  treaty  with 
Antioehns  the  Great,  by  destroying  all  the 
elephants,  and  all  but  twelve  of  the  ships-of- 
war.  Demetrius,  anxious  to  have  his  claims 
recognized  hy  Eouie,  sent  the  murderer  thith- 
er, together  with  a  present  of  a  crown  of  gold. 
The  present  was  accepted  by  the  senate ; 
but  they  dismissed  the  murderer,  resolving 
to  take  some  future  occasion  of  making  the 
whole  Sytian  empire  responsible  for  the  act. 

When  Demetnus  was  established  on  the 
throne  of  Syria,  the  apostate  Jews,  with 
Alcimus  at  their  head,  gathered  around  him, 
and  tilled  his  ears  with  reports  and  insinu- 
ations injurious  to  Judas  and  the  party  of 


libcrallj  supplied  wiih  ment  aniJ  drink,  aatil 
tome  witli   alecp,  he   fell  into  the  dweitful 
hua)),  and  died  an  easy  death.     Onlj  criminals 
ot  high  rnak  were  thna  punished,  it  beii^  con- 
sidered a  son  of  privileged  death. 
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whicb  he  was  tho  leader.  As  people  natu- 
rally listen  with  pleasure  to  those  who  ex- 
press conformity  of  views,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  these  traitors  gained  the  attcntioc  of  the 
king,  who  could  as  yet  know  but  little  of  the 
Teal  state  of  affairs  ia  his  kingdom.  He 
re-appointed  Aleiinus  as  htgb-priest,  and  sent 
s  considerable  military  foree,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Bacehides,  governor  of  Mesopotamia, 
to  reinstate  him,  and  to  take  vengeance  upon 
those  whom  he  hud  represented  as  equally 
the  enemies  of  himself  and  the  king.  As 
Bacehides,  aooompanied  by  the  high-p'iest, 
entered  the  country  with  professions  of  peace, 
many  Jews,  reiying  thereon,  put  themselves 
ia  his  power,  and  were  treacherously  slain. 
After  this  Bacehides  reinstated  Alcimus ; 
and  infnisting  the  province  to  his  charge, 
Rnd  leaving  a  force  that  seemed  sufficient  to 
support  him,  he  returned  to  the  king.  Judas, 
who  had  not  appeared  in  the  field  against 
Bacehides,  came  forward  after  he  withdrew ; 
and  Alcimus,  unable  to  offer  any  effectual 
resistance,  again  repaired  with  his  com- 
pliuiits  to  the  king.  On  this  Demetrius, 
resolving  on  the  utter  de-itruction  of  the 
Maeeahees,  sent  a  large  army  inio  Judsea, 
under  the  command  of  the  same  Nioanor 
whom  Judas  had  defeated  Jive  years  before. 
At  first  he  endeavored  to  entrap  the  Jewish 
chief  with  friendly  professions,  but  finding 
Judas  too  wary  to  be  thus  caught,  hostilities 
commenced,  and  in  a  battle  fought  at  Ca- 
pharsalaina,  Nicanor  was  defeated  with  the 
loss  of  fifty  thousand  meii.  He  was  then 
forced  to  seek  refuge  in  the  castle  of  Mount 
Zion,  until  the  re-enforeements,  for  which 
he  sent,  should  arrive  from  Syria.  These 
wore  promptly  supplied,  and  then  he  haz- 
arded another  battle,  in  which  he  was  him- 
self slain,  and  his  aimy  cut  in  pieces. 
B.  0.  160. 

Now  Judas,  having  heard  of  the  already 
extensive  conquests  of  the  Eoinans,  and 
having  become  sensible  of  the  great  control- 
ling power  which  they  exercised  in  the  aifairs 
of  Western  Asia  and  of  Egypt,  took  the 
opportunity  of  the  respite  which  this  victory 
procured,  to  send  an  embassy  to  Rome,  to 
solicit  an  alliance  with  that  great  people,  and 
therewith  protection  from  the  Syrian  govern- 
ment. It  was  part  of  the  systematic  plan 
of  subjugation  practised  by  that  most  politic 

•  This  is  the  drift  of  Justin's  remark  with 
reierence  to  this  very  tra[isactii>n  :  "ADemetrio 
cum    defecissent   Judrei,    amicitia    Ro  manor  um 


body,  the  Roman  senate,  to  grant  liberty  to 
those  who  were  under  foreign  dominion,  that 
they  might  detach  them  ftom  their  rulers, 
and  afterward  enslave  them  when  tit  oppor- 
tunity offei-ed.*  The  Jewish  i 
were  therefore  very  gracioi 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  was  readily 
concluded  with  the  Jews  ;  and  a  letter  was 
immediately  after  written  to  Demetrius,  com- 
manding him  to  desist  from  persecuting  them, 
and  threatening  him  with  war  if  he  pci-sisted. 
But  before  the  ambassadors  retumetl,  or  this 
letter  had  been  received,  Judas  had  fallen  in 
a  furious  conflict  with  Bacehides,  whom  (with 
Alcimus)  the  king  had  sent  to  avenge  die 
defeat  of  Nicanor  and  his  host.  With  only 
eight  hundred  men,  (he  rest  having  deserted 
him,  Judas  charged  the  Syrians,  defeated 
their  right  wing  and  pursued  them  to  Azotus : 
but  the  left  wing,  being  nnbioken,  pm'sued 
him  closely  in  turn  ;  and  after  a  niost  obsti- 
nate engagement  tlie  greatest  of  the  later 
Jewish  heroes  lay  dead  upon  the  field.  This 
was  not  far  from  Modin,  his  native  town ; 
and  his  brothers  Simon  and  Jonathan,  having 
concluded  a  truce,  were  enabled  to  dcpoat 
his  remans  in  the  family  sepulchre  at  that 
place 

The  death  of  Judas  restored  the  ascond- 
oney  to  the  apostate  Jews,  and  was  followed 
W  a  merciless  pereecution  of  his  adheientB. 
They  were  thus  made  strongly  sensible  of 
the  want  of  a  head,  and  fhei'cfoi'e  (hey 
elected  Jonathan,  the  valiant  younger  brother 
of  Judas,  to  be  their  chief  and  leader.  He 
led  them  into  the  wildeniesB  of  Tekoah,  and 
encamped  at  the  cistern  of  Aspher.  After 
some  skirmishes  with  the  Arabs  in  that  quar- 
ter, Jonathan  deemed  it  advisable  lo  send 
the  wives  and  children,  and  the  most  valuable 
property  of  his  party,  to  the  safe  keeping  of 
the  friendly  Nabathaians  of  Mount  Seir, 
under  a  convoy  commanded  by  his  brother 
John.  This  party  was  attacked  en  tlie  way 
and  plundered  by  the  Arabs,  and  John  him- 
self was  killed.  For  this,  Jonallian  60on 
after  took  a  severe  revenge  upon  the  biiclal 
procession  at  the  marriage  of  one  of  the 
princesses  of  this  same  tribe,  which  he 
attacked,  and  slew  the  greater  part,  and  took 
their  spoils. 

After  this.  Jonathan,  the  more  effectually 
to  secure  himself  from  his   enemies,  wito- 

petita,  primi  omnium  nx  Orietitatihus  Jiiwrtatem 
receperunt ;  facile  tunc  Bomanis  de  alieno  lar- 
gientibuE."  —  Lib-xsJtvi.  tap.  3. 
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drew  iQto  the  marshes  formed  by  the  oyer 
tlowings  of  the  Jordan,  access  to  which  ma* 
very  difficult.  Baechides,  however,  made  an 
attack  on  the  sabbath-day  upoo  the  pass  lead 
ino;  to  the  camp,  and  carried  it  by  storm. 
The  Jews  defended  themselves  with  great 
valor ;  but  being  oppressed  by  numbers,  they 
leaped  iato  the  overflowing  Jordan  and  swam 
to  tlie  other  side,  whither  the  enemy  did  not 
venture  to  pursue  them. 

It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  Jonathan 
roused  his  adherents  to  the  exertions  which 
they  made  on  this  occasion.  In  tact  there 
are  several  indications,  at  and  before  this 
time,  that  the  people  were  becoming  (ired  of 
this  long  struggle  for  their  religion  and  liber- 
ties, and  disposed  to  submit  to  eireumstances, 
for  the  sake  of  the  quiet  of  which  they  had 
been  so  many  years  deprived.  Besides,  by 
this  time  the  original  character  of  the  war, 
as  one  of  resistance  agdnst  veligloiK  persecu- 
tion, had  somewhat  changed.  There  was 
more  of  pohtios  mixed  in  it  i  and  witi  that 
change,  the  ardor  of  the  orthodos  Jews 
appears  to  have  abated.  The  Syrian  govern- 
ment had  also  become  much  more  mild  since 
the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  under 
favoring  cireumatanccs,  it  might  have  been 
espeeted  that  the  Jews  would  without  diffi- 
culty have  obtained  what  they  sought.  It 
was  probably  the  knowledge  of  this,  as  well 
as  from  the  consciousness  that  the  breach  was 
not  likely  to  be  healed  by  continued  warfere, 
that  latterly  produced  so  great  a  reluctance 
to  support  the  Maccabees,  and  so  strong  a 
disposition  to  submit  to  the  Syiians  We 
may  thus  account  not  only  for  the  circum- 
stance which  occasions  this  remark,  but  for 
the  readiness  of  some  of  the  best  supporters 
of  the  Maccabees  to  listen  to  the  fair  promises 
of  the  Syrian  generals,  for  the  desertion  of 
Judas,  before  his  last  action,  by  the  great 
body  of  bis  adherents,  and  for  his  compara- 
tive inaotion  on  several  recent  occaaons.  To 
the  operation  of  these  circumstances  we  are 
also  disposed  to  refer  the  anxiety  of  Judas 


to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Romnns,  For 
this  step  he  has  been  hhuned  by  some  per- 
sons, who  appear  to  have  inadequately  con- 
sidered the  circumstances.  It  is  not  clear  to 
us  that  if  Judas  had  been  aware  that  the 
step  he  took  was  liliely  to  lead  to  the  future 
subjection  of  the  country  to  the  Bomans,  he 
would  have  been  detemsd  fi'om  seeking  their 
aUiance.  He  did  not  fight  for  national  inde- 
pendence, which  was  a  moral  impossibility, 
but  for  the  liberty  of  conscience.  If  that 
had  been  conceded  by  the  Syrian  kings,  the 
Jews  would  readily  have  returned  to  their 
political  subjection,  and  were  indeed  ausious 
to  do  so.  If  thewfore  Judas  had  known 
the  ultimate  contingency  of  subjection  to  the 
Romans  instead  of  the  Syrians,  there  was 
nothing  in  that  to  deter  him,  if  he  felt  that 
the  Bomans  were  hkely  to  be  more  tolerant 
of  the  reli^ous  peculimities  of  bis  nation. 
It  is  quite  ti'ue  that  by  tlie  skilful  use  of 
circumstances  which  ultimately  arose,  the 
Jews  were  enabled  to  establish  a  modified 
independence — which  independence  (lie  Ro- 
mans destroyed.  But  these,  circumstances 
Were  not  foreseen  in  the  time  of  Judas,  and 
independence  was  not  among  the  objects 
originally  contemplated.  It  is  only  in  forget- 
fainess  of  those  facts  that  any  one  can  impute 
blame  to  Judas  for  the  measm-e  which  he 
took  —  which  measure,  indeed,  we  cannot 
trace  to  have  had  any  grave  effect  upon  ulti- 
mate results.  Whether  the  Jews  had  offered 
themselves  to  the  notice  of  the  Eomans  at 
this  time  or  not,  they  certainly  could  mt  long 
have  escaped  the  attention  of  that  people, 
nor,  unless  events  had  taken  an  entirely 
different  course  to  that  which  they  actually 
took,  could  theii'  subjection  to  the  Roman 
yoke  have  been  long  postponed. 

From  the  Jordan,  Baechides  returned  to 
Jerusalem,  and  was  employed  for  some  time 
trengthening  the  fortresses  of  Judsea, 
prticularly  the  citadel  at  Jerusalem  and  the 
— ^portant  fortresses  of  Gazara.*     The  sons 

some  of  the  piineipal  persons  among  the 


*  There  is  some  doubt  respecting  this  place, 
which  is  so  often  named  in  the  history  of  the 
Mnceahees.  Soma  Chink  it  the  same  ns  Gaza, 
which  indeed  is  still  called  Gazara,  and  that  is 
cGrtainI;  a  strong  circumstance  in  iis  fWvor. 
Upoa  the  whole,  however,  there  are  several 
passages  in  which  Che  place  is  named  which 
seem  to  refer  it  to  the  neighborhood  of  Joppa, 
and  others  which  cannot  witnoaC  much  straining 
and  difHcuttj  he  made  lo  apply  l«  Gaza.  In  one 
•f  a  set  of  unpublished  mai>s  hy  Frotessor  Robin- 


ffbr  which  we  are  indebted  t^  his  kindness) 
Hm)  that  a  siCe  name  Tasur  occurred  in  his 
)  of  routo,  three  miles  and  a  half  to  die  east 
of  JaSa,  and  we  much  more  than  suspect  that 
this  marks  Che  site  not  onlj  of  the  Gnzara  in 
question,  bnt  also  (believing  the  names  identical) 
of  Che  Gazer  which  was  one  of  the  royal  cities  of 
the  old  CanaanilBS,  and  the  same  which  the  king 
of  Egypt  took  from  the  Canaanites,  and  gave,  for 

-  ' -'h  his  daughter,  to  Solomon.    All  oir- 

appear  to  agree  with  Uiis  allocation. 
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Jews  he  took  and  debiiQed  ia  tlie  citadel  as 
hostages  for  the  good  conduct  of  theii-  friends. 
But  in  the  same  year  Alcimua  was  seiaed 
with  a  kind  of  cramp,  and  died  in  inuoh 
agony,  while  giving  orders  for  the  demolition 
of  the  wall  which  separated  the  court  of  the 
Gentiles  fiom  that  of  the  Israelites,  so  as  to 
give  the  former  fi'ee  access  to  the  privileged 
part  of  the  temple ;  and  Bacchides,  having 
nothing  to  detain  him  in  Judfea  after  the 
death  of  the  man  on  whose  account  the  war 
was  undertaken,  withdi'ew  from  the  country, 
and  allowed  the  Jews  two  years  of  repose. 
To  what  extent  this  may  have  heen  due  to 


the  mterpo'.ition  of  the  Romans,  we  have  no 
meins  of  knowing  but  the  results  of  tho 
ip).hcation  to  lie  ^uate  must  bj  tins  time 
liaie  been  known  hoth  at  Antioch  and  m 
Judsei  Piobahly  the  death  <f  Judas  lio- 
foie  the  return  of  his  anihas'-adoia  w^nf  far 
to  ntutuhze  the  luiinedute  eflects  which 
might  have  lieen  espeeicd  fiom  thn  tie  ty 
ihis  tranquillity  wa  not  favorable  to  the 
designs  of  the  Criecizing  Jewi  who  laid  a 
plot  to  surprint  and  =ei/t,  JonatI  an  and  1  '^ 
adherent"  all  in  one  night  througho  it  tl  e 
land  and  pievailed  on  Bacchides  to  lelni  i 
with  the  Knee  under  hit  command  to  yie 


■It* 


*'.t' 


r*«K-  ' 


effect  to  their  design  (B.  C.  158).  A  timely 
discovery  of  the  plot  enabled  Jonatlian  to 
damp  the  ardor  of  the  conspirators  by  putting 
to  death  fifty  of  the  principal  of  them.  Not, 
however,  feeling  himself  in  a  condition  to 
oppose  Bacchides  in  the  field,  Jonathan, 
with  his  friends  and  his  brother  Simon,  with- 
drew to  the  wilderness,  where  they  so  strong- 
ly repaired  the  dilapidated  fortress  of  Beth- 
rasi,  that  they  were  enabled  to  maintain  a 
long  siege  against  Bacchides,  and  at  length 
to  defeat  him.  This  affeir  wonderfnlly  en- 
lightened the  Syrian  general,  who  now  per- 
ceived that  he  had  been  but  thetoolof  afac- 


tion  ;  and.  in  his  resentment,  he  put  to  death 
several  of  t.ho  persons  who  had  tiiu  must 
aetnely  efiniulafed  his  enteipnse  At  tl  i 
linoture  Jonathan  sent  to  liim  a  deputat  i 
with  proposals  of  peace  and  Baccl  lea 
rend  ]y  arceded  to  the  terms  which  we  e 
offtrel  Tie  treaty  1  emg  concluded  ^nl 
sworn  to  1  y  lioth  pirt  e  an  exchange  of 
pnioners  took  placp  and  Baecliiclea  withcliew 
from  the  land,  B.  C.  156.  Peace  being  thus 
happily  restored,  Jonathan  fixed  his  residence 
at  the  strong  post  of  Michmash,  six  miles 
north  by  east  from  Jevnsalem,  where  he  gOY- 
crncd  according  to  the  laws  of  Moses,  and  to 
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tbe  extent  of  lis  power  reformed  the  puLIic 
abuses  whioh  had  spruog  up  during  the  past 
troubles. 

About  t!ie  year  B.  C.  154,  Demetrius 
Soter  retired  to  a  new  palace  wliich  be  bad 
built  near  Antioch,  and  there  abandoned 
himself  entirely  to  luxury  and  pieasure.  All 
business  and  all  care  was  refused  adtaissioo, 
and  consequently  all  tbe  responsibilities  and 
duties  of  his  high  office  were  utterly  neglect- 
ed. Hence  arose  great  administrative  abuses, 
and  these  led  to  disconteats,  and  discontents 
to  conspiracies,  whioh  whei'e  eagerly  fostered 
by  different  neighboring  Itings,  espeoially  by 
Ptolemy  Philometor,  king  of  Egypt,*  from 
whom  the  Island  of  Cyprus  bad  been  taken 
by  Demetrius.  They  availed  themselves 
tlie  services  of  HeraoUdes,  who  had  be 
banished  by  Demetrius,  and  who  had  m 
lived  at  Rhodes ;  and  now,  at  tbe 
of  these  kings,  he  persuaded  a  young 
obscure  birth,  named  Balas,  to  an 
himself  as  the  son  of  intioehua  Bpiphanes, 
and  as  such  lay  claim  to  the  throne  of  Syria. 
As  soon  as  he  had  been  sufSeiently  tatorod  in 
the  part  he  was  to  act,  he  publicly  advanced  his 
pretensions,  which  were  acknowledged  at  once 
by  Ptolemy  Philometor,  by  Ariarathes,  king 
of  Oappadoeia,  and  by  Attains,  king  of  Per- 
gamus  (B.  C.  153).  Ho  was  then  sent  to 
Borne,  together  with  a  true  daughter  of 
Antiochus ;  and  although  the  senate  soon 
detected  the  imposture,  their  old  grudge 
against  Demetrius,  tor  having  taken  the 
throne  of  Syria  without  their  consent,  led 
them  to  recognize  him,  and  empower  him  to 
raise  forces  for  the  recovery  of  a  kingdom  'm 
which  he  could  have  had  no  just  preteuninu.^ 
t«  supersede  Demetrius  (the  son  of  the  elder 
brother),  even  had  his  alleged  birth  been 
true.  lialas  now  assumed  the  name  of 
Alesander,  and  the  title  of  king  of  Syria. 
He  delayed  not  to  levy  troops,  and  sailed  to 
Ptolemais  (previously  Aeoho),  now  Acre,  in 
Palestine,  where  he  was  joined  by  numbers 
who  hail  become  disaifeoted  to  Demetrius. 
That  infatuated  person  was  now  fairly  roused 


from  his  lethargy,  and  oame  forth  from  his 
disgraceful  retreat  —  but  it  was  too  late. 

Tills  conjuncture  of  affairs  was  highly 
favorable  to  the  interests  of  the  Jews,  as, 
from  the  high  military  character  they  liad 
now  acqaii'ed,  the  rivals  vied  with  each  other 
in  the  honors  and  immunities  which  they 
oftered  for  the  asidstanee  of  Jonathan  and 
the  Jews.  First,  Demetrius  sent  a  letler 
appointing  Jonathan  bis  general  in  Jiidioa, 
empowering  him  to  levy  forces,  and  pi-oiiiis- 
ing  to  release  the  hostages.  When  the  con- 
tents of  this  letter  were  made  known,  the 
hostages  were  restored  by  the  garrison  of 
the  citadel,  and  the  fortresses  thi-oughout  t^o 
country  were  given  up  to  him  by  the  Syrian 
garrisons  which  Bacchides  had  left  in  thorn. 
The  citadel  and  Bethsura  indeed  still  held 
out,  as  they  were  garrisoned  by  apostate 
Jews  who  had  no  other  resouree.  Jonathan 
now  removed  from  Michmash  and  Used  his 
residence  at  Jemsalem,  which  he  oeciipied 
himself  in  repMnng,  and  in  rebuilding  those 
walls  of  the  temple-mount  which  Antiochus 
Eupator  had  east  down. 

On  the  other  hand,  Balas,  acting  probably 
by  tho  advice  of  Ptolemy  Philometor  (who 
>«is  well  acquainted  with  the  affairs  and 
mteresta  of  the  Jews),  sent  also  a  letter  to 
Jonathan,  in  the  very  commencement  of 
whioh  he  styled  him  "  Brother,"  gave  him 
the  title  and  rank  of  "  Friend  of  the  King," 
appointed  him  to  the  high-priestliood,  and 
sent  him  a  purple  robe  and  diadem,  tliereby 
creating  him  Ethnarch,  or  Prince  of  Judaia. 
It  was  in  the  seventli  month  of  this  same 
year  (B.  0.  153)  that  Jonathan  put  on  tlio 
holy  robe  of  the  high-priest,  after  that  high 
office  had  been  vacant  for  seven  years. 

Demetrius  did  not  yet  despair  of  outbid- 
ding Balas  in  this  struggle  to  gain  the  favor 
and  assistance  of  Jonathan.  The  list  of  tie 
exemptions,  immunities,  and  privileges  whJiih 
he  offered  is  exceedingly  curious,  as  showing 
the  extent  and  minute  ramifications  of  tiie 
previous  exactions  of  the  Syrian  government. 
The  extravagant  generosity  of  these  offers 


•  As  the  transactions  in  Egypt,  since  they 
were  last  noticed,  havQ  not,  np  to 'this  point,  been 
necessarily  involved  in  tbe  current  of  our  history, 
we  liavG  not  allowed  thum  to  engage  our  notice. 
It  may  however  ba  briuQy  indicated  in  a  note, 
that,  after  their  janction  ajcainst'  Antiochus 
Epiphanea.  quarrels  arose  between  the  two  brother 
kiiiins,  Philometor  and  Phjscon,  whieh  the 
liomans  endcaTored  to  aditisc  in  B.  C.  162,  by 
irranging  that  Philometor  shoold  retain  Egypt 


and  Cyprus,  and  that  Physcon  shouliS  reign  in 
Libya  and  Cyrene.  But  they  soon  nyain  were  at 
va  nance  respecting  Cyprus,  whicli  Physcon 
wanted,  but  which  Philometor  resolved  to  retain 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  Mean- 
while, as  often  happens  in  socli  cases,  s  third 
'   '  '  -oprialcd 
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mado  Jonathan  and  the  patriots  snspicioUB 
of  their  sincerity,  and,  mindful  of  the  past 
sufferings  they  had  experienced  through 
Demetrius,  liiej  agreed  to  espouse  the  cause 
of  Alexander  * 

Next  year  (B.  C.  152)  both  the  kings 
took  the  field  with  their  armies,  and  Deme- 
trius, who,  when  sober,  wanted  neither  cour- 
age nor  conduct,  defeated  his  rival  in  the 
fiiBt  battle ;  but  Alexander  Balas,  being 
re-enforced  by  the  kings  who  had  put  him 
forward,  was  more  suecessfiJ  in  a  great 
battle  fought  the  year  atWr,  in  which  De- 
metrius himself  was  slain. 

The  successful  impostor  now  mounted  the 
throne  of  Syria,  and  married  Cleopatra,  a 
daughter  of  his  great  fiiend  Ptolemy  Philo- 
metor  of  Egypt,  who  himself  conducted  the 
bride  to  Ptolemais  in  Palestine,  where  the 
nnptials  were  celebrated  with  great  magnifi- 
cence (B.C.  150).  Jonathan  was  present 
on  thiaoecaaon,  and,  mindful  of  the  services 
be  had  rendered  during  the  war,  both  Ptole- 
my and  Alexander  treated  him  with  distin- 
guished honors.  He  was  again  pi'esented 
with  a  purple  robe,  and  appointed  commander 
or  Meridai'ch  of  Judsea. 

Alexander  Balas,  who  had  manifested  con- 
siderable ability  during  this  contest,  was  no 
sooner  firmly  settled  on  the  throne  than  he 
lapsed  into  the  same  errors  which  liad  been 
fatal  to  his  predecessor.  He  abandoned 
the  cares  of  government  to  his  favorite 
Ammonius,  that  he  might  enjoy  a  luxurions 
life  undisturbed.  This  minister  put  to  death 
all  the  members  of  the  royal  family  he  could 
get  into  his  power.  But  there  sHll  lived  in 
Cnidus  two  sons  of  Demetrius,  the  elder  of 
whom,  Demetrius  II.,  sumamed  Nicator, 
landed  at  CiUcia  in  B.  C.  148,  and  soon 
collected  a  great  army  with  which  to  assert 
his  right  to  the  crown.  He  also  gained  over 
to  his  interest  ApoDonius  the  governor  of 
Ccele-Syria,  whose  first  proof  of  attachment 
to  his  new  master  was  to  invade  Judrea, 
which  ^ill  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Ales- 
'ander.  Jonathan  came  down  from  the 
mountains  into  the  plain  of  the  coast,  and 
after  taking  Joppa,  before  his  eyes,  defeated 
Apollonius  with  terrible  loss.  Ashdod  he 
then  subdued,  and  AscaJon  opened  wide  her 
gat«s  to  receive  the  conqueror.     For  this 

*  The  lelWr  addressed  by  Demetrius  to 
Jonathan  the  commander  of  the  Jewish  militarf 
Ibrees,  and  to  the  people,  for  the  pnrpose  ol  i 
enlisting  their  inSaenca  and  aid  against  his  artfal  | 


essential  service  he  received  from  Alesander 
a  golden  clasp  or  buckle,  such  as  only  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family  might  wear ;  and  the 
town  and  territory  of  Ekron,  near  the  coast, 
was  also  bestowed  upon  him.  The  king 
himself  remained  shut  up  in  Antioch, 
awaiting  the  succors  which  he  .expected  from 
his  father-in-iaw  of  Egypt.  Philometor  came 
indeed ;  but  having  discovered  a  plot  foinied 
against  his  life  by  the  favorite  Ammontus, 
and  the  infatuated  Balas  refusing  to  deliver 
up  that  guilty  minister,  Ptolemy  testified  his 
resentment  by  taking  away  his  daughter,  and 
bestowing  her  on  Demetrius,  whose  cause 
he  thenceforth  espoused.  This  decided  the 
contest.  Ammonius  was  slain  by  the  dtizena, 
and  A.  Balas  only  avoided  a  similar  fate  by 
flight.  The  character  which  Ptolemy  Philo- 
metor bore  among  the  Syrians  for  justice  and 
clemency  was  so  high,  that  they  pressed  him 
to  accept  the  vacant  crown.  But  this  he 
prudently  declined,  and  recommended  the 
rightful  heir  to  their  choice.  The  next  year 
Alexander  appeared  agiun,  in  a  condition  to 
make  one  more  struggle  for  the  crown.  He 
was  defeated,  and  fled  into  Arabia,  where  an 
emir,  with  whom  he  sought  shelter,  rendered 
his  name,  Zabdiel,  infamous  by  the  murder 
of  his  guest,  whose  head  he  sent  to  the  king 
of  Egypt.  That  monarch  hunself  died  the 
same  year  (B.  C.  146).  He  left  one  son,  a 
child,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Pliyscon, 
who  now  reigned  sole  king  of  Egypt. 

In  Judfea,  Jonathan  now  employed  him- 
self in  besiegbig  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem, 
which  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
apostfUie  Jews  and  the  Syrians,  and  which 
had  so  long  proved  a  serious  annoyance  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  Complaint  of  this 
operation  having  reached  Demetrius,  he  cited 
Jonathan  to  Ptolemais  to  answer  for  his  con- 
duct. He  went ;  but  left  orders  that  the 
siege  should  be  vigorously  prosecuted  in  his 
absence.  He  took  with  him  valuable  presents 
for  the  king,  by  which  and  other  means  he  so 
won  his  favor,  that  he  not  only  confirmed  hun 
in  the  high-priesthood  and  all  his  other  honors, 
but  also  ratified  the  offers  of  his  father,  which 
Jonathan  had  once  declined  for  the  fHendship 
of  Balas,  As  the  citadel  still  held  out, 
Jonathan  urged  the  king  to  withdraw  the 
garrisons  from  it  and  from  Bethsura  :  which 
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d  to  do  provided  the  Jews 
would  send  a  le  enforeeuient  to  put  dowu  » 
dangerous  distuibiuice  whiUi  lijcl  broken  out 
at  Aiitioeh ,  for  thu  new  king  had  ahcadj 
managed  bj  iia  gross  miaujnduct  and  cru 
elty  to  alienate  tlie  afieibuns  of  both  h  s 
feyiiau  suhjeots  and  Egjptian  alhei  The 
Jews  rendeied  the  ie(|u  led  sun  ce  But 
when  Demetnus  deeme d  h  mseif  aeoure  ind 
without  further  need  of  them  he  behaved 
with  great  ingratitude  He  demanded  all 
the  ta^bs  tolls  anl  tnbuta"  which  he  hid 
promised  to  lemit,  and  thus  fautoeedi^d  m 
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alienating  the  Jiws  as  much  a 
subjects 

ileuinder  Bahs  1  ft  a  son  eilk'd  intio- 
chus  wh  >m  the  Aiahiau  emu  Zabdicl  had 
letaittcd  in  his  hands  when  he  slew  the 
father  and  he  i(as  persuaded  ly  liyphon 
(the  former  goveinoi  ot  Autioeh  untlei  A 
Bilas)  to  send  the  yjung  pi  u&e  with  him 
to  lay  clann  to  the  throne  of  Sjiia  \ntiCf- 
chus  was  loyfully  recened  ly  tht,  male- 
contents  and  by  the  numci-ous  aold  eis 
wh)m  the  lalse  etononiy  of  Deuetnus  liad 
disbinded     In  a  pitched  battle  Deniotiuis 


was  defeated,  his  elephants  were  taken,  and 
Antioch  was  lost,  B.  C,  144. 

As  soon  as  Antiochus  VI.,  suniamed 
Theos,  had  been  orowned,  his  guardian  Try- 
phon  (for  Antioehus  was  but  a  child)  wrote 
in  hb  name  («  invite  the  adhesion  of  Jona- 
than ;  and  offered  in  return  to  observe  fiiith- 
Mly  all  the  promises  which  Denietiius  had 
broken,  and  to  appoint  his  brother  S™on  the 
royal  governor  of  the  district  extending  ft'om 
the  mountains  between  Tyre  and  Ptolemais 
to  the  borders  of  Egypt.  These  conditions 
were  accepted  by  Jonathan,  who,  with  the 


assistance  of  the  Syrian  forces,  expelled  the 
hostile  garrison  from  Gaza,  Bcth.?ura,  and 
Joppa;  but  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem  still 
held  -lut  for  Dealetrius. 

IV  ith  due  regard  to  the  past  and  the  futuro, 
Jonathan  deemed  it  advisable  at  this  time  to 
seek  arenewal  of  the  alliance  with  the  Eoinan". 
The  ambassadors  were  received  at  Eomo  with 
fevor.  and  dismissed  with  assurances  of  friend- 
ship. On  their  return  they  (as  the  ambas- 
sadors of  Judas  had  formerly  done)  visited 
the  Spartans,  and  concluded  a  league  with 
tbem,  under  some  notion  whicli  the  Jews 
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entertained  tliat  the  Spartans  were  of  the 
stock  of  Abraham. 

Trjphon  had  contemplated  the  advance- 
ment of  the  son  of  Alexander  Baks,  niei-e- 
ly  as  a,  means  of  intruding  himself  into  the 
throne  of  S^ria.  Things  wore  now,  in  his 
judgment,  ripe  for  the  removal  of  the  young 
king,  and  for  his  own  intrusion,  wlien  he 
found  that  Jonathan  was  likelj  ta  prove  an 
ohstaele  to  the  execution  of  his  design.  He 
dierefore  invaded  Palestine,  and  had  advanced 
as  far  as  Bethshan,  when,  being  intimidated 
by  the  appearance  of  Jonathan  with  forty 
thousand  men,  he  pretended  tliat  his  mission 
was  entirely  of  a  friendly  nature  —  and  that 
he  had  entered  the  country  to  put  him  in 
possession  of  Ploleniius.  He  played  this 
part,  so  naturally  that  tlie  Jewish  hero  was 
deceived,  and  dismissed  his  army,  saving 
three  thousand  men,  two  thousand  of  whom 
he  left  in  Galilee,  and  advanced  with  the 
other  thousand  to  take  possession  of  Ptole- 
mais.  He  had  no  sooner  entered  that  city 
tlan  the  gates  were  shut,  his  men  cut  in 

iiieces,  and  himself  laden  with  chains.  Not 
ong  after  he  was  put  to  dea'h  by  the  pei^ 
fidious  Tfyphon,  who  next  slew  h,s  young 
master  and  set  on  his  brows  the  Syrian 
crown. 

The  Jews,  whose  prospects  had  lately 
been  so  ftur,  were  fiilM  wifh  consternation 
when  they  heard  of  the  captivity  and  sub- 
sequent murder  of  Jonatlian.  But  Simon, 
the  biother  of  Jonathan,  who  bad  already 
been  enabled  to  prove  himself  a  true  Mac- 
cabee.  called  them  together  in  the  temple, 
encouraged  them  U>  make  a  vigorous  de- 
fence, and  offered  to  become  their  high- 
Siest  and  leader  in  the  room  of  his  brother, 
e  said ;  —  "  Smce  all  my  brethren  are  slain 
for  Israel's  salie,  and  I  alone  am  left,  far  be 
it  fiom  me  to  spare  my  own  life  in  any  time 
of  ti'ouble."  The  offer  was  ghtdly  accepted 
by  the  people,  and  he  was  unan'mously 
elected  to  succeed  Jona  ban :  and,  seeing 
he  had  sons  of  high  promi-;e,  it  was  decided 
that  the  honors  to  which  Simon  was  called 
should  he  inherited  hy  h's  descendants.  The 
form  of  expression  is  however  remarkable, 
showing  that  some  doubts  were  entertained 
astothestrictlegar'y  of  this  procedure.  It 
Bwd,  "  The  Jews  and  the  priests  were  well 
pleased  that  Simon  should  be  their  governor 
and  priest  [he  and  his  sons]  forever,  until 
there  should  arise  a  faithM  prophet  to  show 
them  what  they  should  do." 


We  are  free  to  eipress  our  own  opinion 
that  the  three  brothers,  Judas,  Jonathan, 
and  Simon,  were  men  of  great  ability  and 
unquestionable  courage ;  and  we  believe 
they  sincerely  desired  the  welfare  of  their 
country,  and  to  preserve  the  purity  of  reli- 
gious worship,  to  promote  which  ohjects  they 
would  at  any  time  have  she<l  their  last  Mood, 
But  we  think  also  that  Judas  is  the  only  one 
of  the  brothers  of  whose  high  moral  principle 
or  disinterestedness  much  can  be  said.  From 
the  time  that  Jonathan  accepted  the  higV 
pi  iesthood,  and  various  personal  honors,  from 
Alexander  Balas,  it  is  easy  to  detect  in  most 
of  the  alternatjoDS  of  policy  a  leaning  to  that 
couise  which  included  ihe  aggrandizement 
of  the  family  ^nd  the  proiuotion  of  its 
chiefs.  We  do  not  say  or  think  that  they 
would  knowingly  have  sacrificed  any  public 
object  to  their  own  aggrandizement.  But 
the  disposition  lo  seek  or  prefer  that  partic- 
ular good  to  our  countiy  which  comprehends 
honor  or  power  to  ourselves,  belongs  to  a 
lower  class  of  minds  and  principles  than 
that  which  refuses  wealth  or  power  in  con- 
nection with  any  public  service,  lest  the 
motive  of  that  service  might  he  suspected. 
It  must  also  be  said,  that  the  disposition  of 
Ihe  later  Maccabees  to  play  &st  and  loose 
between  the  competitors  for  the  Syrian 
crown,  and  equally  to  accept  the  favora 
which  rival  kings  ofi'ered,  when  it  was  im- 
possible to  peifoi-m  equally  to  both  the 
conditions  which  were  expected  in  return,  is 
not  entitkd  to  niu^h  praise. 

Had  Jonathan  and  Simon  been  pevfeclly 
disinterested  men,  the  obvious  duty  miposed 
upon  them  by  the  Law  would  have  been  to 
diiect  the  atteition  of  ihe  Jews  and  of  the 
Syrian  king  t  ■  Onias,  then  in  Egypt,  as 
the  rightful  hl^h-priesl,  of  the  eider  branch 
of  the  family  of  Aartin,  who  was  unsus- 
pected of  any  idolati-ous  taint,  and  whoso 
abililies  were  of  no  common  order  :  and  the 
promises  of  the  continuance  of  the  sceptre 
of  Judah  to  the  house  of  David,  should 
have  induced  Simon,  at  least,  when  affairs 
were  taking  a  turn  favorable  to  the  independ- 
ence of  the  nation,  to  direct  the  hopes  of 
Israel  toward  some  able  member  of  that 
illustrious  house.  But  it  is  time  to  return 
to  follow  the  course  of  our  nari'ative. 
■  Simon  removed  the  corpse  of  his  illustri- 
ous brother  from  EoscMia,  in  Gilead,  where 
he  was  slain,  to  the  family  sepulchre  at 
Modin,  where  he    subsequently  erected  » 
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noble  mausoleum,  'which  was  still  standinj 
in  tlia  time  nf  Easebius  and  Jerome, 

At  the  first  opportunity,  SinioQ  sent  ai 
embassy  to  Rome  and  Laeediemon  to 
nDnounce   to   the 


bi-other,  and  1 


the    death   of 

his  dig- 
ral  of  the  alliance, 
d  tlie  ambassadors  with 
honor,  espressed  the  usual  regret  and  the 
usual  congratulations,  and  readily  renewed 
the  trea.ty,  with  the  terms  of  which  graven 
on  brass  the  deputation  returned. 

The  first  care  of  Simon  was  to  put  the 
country  in  a  state  of  defence,  by  repairing 
the  fortresses  and  furnishing  them  with  pro- 
visions. As  the  conflict  between  Tryphon 
and  Demetrius  still  continued,  and  it  was 
the  unhappiness  of  the  Jews  that  their  posi- 
tion did  not  allow  them  to  remain  neutral, 
there  were  many  sufficient  causes  to  induce 
thoiii  to  prefer  the  side  of  Demetrius,  not- 
withstanding the  ill-treatment  they  had 
foi-merly  received  from  him.  This  personage, 
althoug)i  nearly  the  whole  of  Syria  was  lost 
to  him,  remained  in  luxurious  repose  at 
Laodiwea,  whither  Simon  sent  ambassadors  to 
him,  with  a  erown  of  gold,  to  treat  about 
the  renewal  of  the  former  terms  of  accom- 
modation. To  this  Demetrius,  in  his  falleo 
estate,  most  gladly  agreed,  confirming 
solemnly  all  the  immunities  and  privileges 
Bpeoified  in  his  father's  letter  to  Jonathan, 
with  an  act  of  amnesty  (ur  all  past  offences. 
These  privileges  wore  so  great  that  they 
may  be  said  to  have  raised  the  nation  to  a 
state  of  independence.  The  Jews  them- 
selves certainly  considered  that  they  were  by 
this  act  delivered  from  the  Syiian  yoke ;  and 
therefore  this  first  year  of  Simon's  reign 
(B.  C.  143),  as  high-priest  and  ethnarch, 
or,  in  short,  as  Prince  of  the  Jews,  they 
signaiiaed  by  making  it  an  epoeh  from  which 
to  compute  their  times.  This  era  is  used  on 
the  coins  of  Simon,  as  well  as  by  Josephus 
and  the  author  of  the  first  book  of  Macea- 

The  nest  care  of  Simon  was  to  reduce 
the  stiflng  fortresses  that  still  held  out. 
Gaza  ha  took,  and  expelled  the  idolatrous 
inhabitants ;  and  tho  citadel  of  Jerusalem, 
which  bad  so  long  been  a  thorn  in  the  sides 
of  the  Maccabees,  was  compelled  by  the 
fiimine  which  a  rigorous  blockade  produced, 
to  surrender  in  B.  0-  142.  Aware  of  tho 
valor  of  his  son  John,  Simon  made  him  cap- 
tajn-general  of  his  &rces,  and  seat  him  to 


reside  in  Gazara  on  the  sea-coast ;  while  he 
made  the  temple-mount  at  Jerusalem  his 
own  residence.  This  he  strongly  fortified ; 
and  his  palace  probably  stood  on  the  site 
which  the  castle  of  Antonia  afterward  occu- 

Having  thus  gained  complete  possession 
of  the  country,  aud  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  the  nation  being  established,  a  great 
council  of  the  nation  was  held  at  Jerusalem, 
which  testified  Its  gratitade  by  confirming  to 
Simon  all  his  honors,  and,  in  more  distinct 
terms  than  before,  entailed  them  on  his 
descendants.  This  decree  of  the  assembly 
was  giaven  on  brass,  and  fixed  to  a  monu- 
ment which  was  erected  in  the  temple-court. 

Anxious  to  have  the  independence  con- 
ceded by  Demetrius  recognized  bj  tho 
Romans,  another  embassy  was  sent  to 
the  senate,  with  a  present  of  a  shield  of 
gold,  weighing  one  thousand  minse,  equal, 
at  the  lowest  commttation,  to  fitly  thousand 
pounds  steriing.  The  deputation  was  well 
received,  and  the  present  graciously  ao- 
eepted.  Their  suit  was  granted,  and  mis- 
sions were  sent  by  the  senate  to  the  kings 
of  Egypt,  Pergamus,  Cappadoeia,  Syna 
(Demetrius),  and  Parthia,  and  to  all  the 
cities  and  states  of  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and 
of  the  isles  in  alliance  with  the  Romans,  to 
engage  them  to  treat  the  Jews  as  their 
friends  and  allies,  B.  0.  141. 

In  the  same  year  Demetrius,  whose  cause 
appeared  to  be  lo^  in  the  West,  was  in- 
vited to  the  East  by  large  promises  of  sup- 
port in  any  attempt  he  might  make  to  bring 
baek  the  Parthians  to  their  allegiance.  He 
was  at  first  successful,  but  was  in  the  end 
sui-prised  and  made  prisoner  by  the 
Parthians.  In  this  war  he  was  assisted  by 
a  body  of  Jews  under  the  command  d 
John  the  son  of  Simon,  whose  exploits  in 
Hyrcania  procured  him  the  honoraiy  sui^ 
name  of  Hyreanus.  As  for  Demetrius,  he 
was  well  treated  by  the  Parthian  king, 
Arsaces  V.,  otherwise  called  Mithridates ; 
who  indeed  first  look  care  to  eshibit  him  in 
different  parts  of  his  empire,  but  afterward 
sent  him  into  Hyrcania,  where  he  treated 
him  with  the  respect  due  to  his  rank,  and 
even  gave  him  his  daughter  Rhodoguna  in 
marriage.  Meanwhile  his  cause  in  Syria 
was  maintained  against  Tryphon  by  his  wife 
Cleopatra,  who  had  shut  herself  up,  with 
her  children,  in  Seleucia  on  the  Oronles ; 
aud  a  powerful  force,  composed  of  persons 
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discontented  with  the   govemraent  of  Try- 

Ehon,  was  gathering  around  her,  when  she 
eard  that  her  captive  hushand  had  married 
Rhodoguiia.  This  offeaded  her  pride,  and 
was  also  calculated  to  weaken  her  party. 
Tliereibre,  from  both  policy  and  revenge, 
she  sent  to  AntJochua,  the  brother  of 
Deinetrins,  who  was  then  at  Bhodee,  and 
made  him  the  offer  of  her  hand  and  of  Che 
kingdom.  Antioohus  VII.,  who,  from  hia 
passion  for  hunting,  rec«tved  the  aumame 
of  Sidetea  ("the  hunter"),  eagerly  ac- 
cepted the  proposal,  and  delayed  not  to 
assume  the  title  of  king  of  Syria,  although 
as  yet  unable  to  proceed  to  the  continent, 
B.  0.  141. 

The  next  year  (B.  C.  140)  Antiochua 
wrote  "  from  the  iales  of  the  sea."  being 
BtHl  at  Rhodes,  "  to  Simon  the  high-priest 
and  ethnarch,  and  to  the  people  of  the 
Jews,"  announcing  hia  intention  of  coming 
speedDy  to  recover  the  dominiona  of  hia 
fiither  from  the  usurper  Tryphon ;  and, 
to  secure  their  assistance,  oon:flrming  all  the 
privileges  granted  by  former  kings,  together 
with  the  royal  privilege  of  coining  money, 
which  seems  the  only  one  which  former 
kings  bad  withheld,  or  which  seemed  want- 
ing to  complete  the  sort  of  secondary  in- 
dependence which  they  had  by  thia  time 
acquired. 

The  year  after  (B.  C.  139)  Antiochua 
landed  in  Syria  to  attack  Tryphon,  with 
whtse  tyrannies  the  people  and  even  the 
soldiers  had  become  completely  weary.  On 
the  appearance  of  Sidetes  he  was  deserted 
by  most  of  hia  forces,  and  he  therefore 
fled  to  Dora  (south  of  Carmel)  on  the 
coast  of  Palestine,  Antiochua  pursued  and 
besieged  him  there ;  but  he  fled  by  ship  to 
Orthosia,  a  maritime  town  of  Phtenieia,  and, 
again,  thenee  to  Apanwea,  where  he  was 
taken  and  put  to  death. 

Finding  with  how  much  moro  iacility 
than  he  had  been  prepared  to  expect,  the 
kingdom  fell  to  him,  Antiochus,  very  soon 
aftor  his  landing,  formed  the  intention  of 
reducing  to  their  former  complete  subjection 
to  the  Syrian  crown,  the  provinces  and 
cities  which  had  availed  themselves  of  the 
troubled  reigna  of  hia  predecessors  to  ac- 
quire such  independence  aa  the  Jewa  had 
established.  This  was  an  intention  which 
any  king  in  those  times  was  likely  to  have 
formed  with  reference  to  privileges  so 
recent,  and  so  much  extorted  by  temporary 


emergencies,  and  by  which  the  power  and 
dignity  of  the  crown  were  bo  seriously 
impaired.  Antiochua  probably  considered 
bis  own  acta  more  binding  than  the  treaties 
obtained  from  the  usurper  Balaa,  or  from 
the  distressed  Demetrius ;  yet  even  his  own 
letter,  written  in  the  espectatidn  of  need- 
ing the  aid  which  the  event  proved  that  he 
did  not  require,  was  not  likely  to  be  co» 
sidered  by  him  any  strong  bar  to  the  execu- 
tion of  his  design. 

His  intentions  were  indicated  on  his  first 
arrival  in  Palestine,  to  besiege  Tryphon 
in  Dora.  Simon  then  sent  two  thousand 
men  to  assist  him  in  the  siege,  with  a  good 
supply  6f  warlike  stores  and  engines,  but 
the  king  declined  to  receive  them,  and  sent 
over  to  Jerusalem  one  of  his  generals, 
named  Athenobius,  with  a  requisition  for 
the  surrender  of  Joppa,  Gazara,  and  the 
citadel  of  Jerusalem,  which  belonged  to 
the  Syrian  crown,  or  else  (o  pay  five  hun- 
dred talents  for  each  of  the  former,  and  five 
hundred  more  for  the  armara  of  tribute 
from  those  cities  beyond  the  limits  of  Judfoa, 
of  which  the  Jews  had  gained  possession, 
and  on  account  of  ravages  which  they  had 
committed  in  his  dominions.  This  demand 
was  skilfully  framed  to  steer  clear  of  any 
points  comprehended  in  the.  treaties  or 
in  the  letter  of  Antiochus  himself,  and  the 
demand  seems  upon  the  whole  as  moderate 
as  could  be  fiamed  consistently  with  the 
intention  of  retaining  some  hold  upon  the 
country.  Writers  call  the  answer  of  Simon 
"wise."  It  appeal's  to  us  rather  feeble. 
He  denied  that  the  Jews  heid  any  posses- 
sions but  what  belonged  to  their  fathers, 
and  which  they  had  found  opportunity  to 
recover.  With  regard  to  the  fortified 
towns  of  Joppa  and  Gaaara,  he  called  at^ 
lention  to  the  injuiies  which  the  people  had 
been  continually  receiving  from  thost  places, 
as  justifying  the  ineasui'es  he  had  taken; 
but  he  was  willing  to  give  the  king  one 
hundred  talents  for  the  right  of  possession, 
Athenobius  returned  with  this  answer 
to  the  king,  to  whom  also  he  gave  a  very 
flaming  account  of  the  state  and  splendor 
in  which  Simon  lived,  and  of  the  large 
quantities  of  gold  and  silver  pkte  which 
appeared  in  his  house  and  at  bis  table. 
At  this  the  king  was  so  moved,  that  he 
sent  an  army  under  Cendebeus  to  invade 
Judsea ;  but  ho  was  met  and  defeated  by 
John  Hyrcanua  and  Judas,  the  two  sons 
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of  Simon;  and  tlie  Syrians  were  expelled 
the  eountiy. 

Tho  ptace  purehased  by  this  victory 
was  not  of  long  duration.  Simon  availed 
himself  of  it  to  make  a  tour  of  inspection 
through  the  country,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  arrived  at  Jericho,  where  he  took  up  his 
al)ode  in  the  castle  of  his  son-in-law  Ptole- 
my, who  was  governor  there.  This  Pwlemy, 
desiring  to  secure  the  government  to  himself, 
caused  the  old  man  and  his  two  sons,  Mat- 
talhias  and  Judas,  to  be  treacherously  mur- 
dered at  an  entertainment.  He  also  sent  a 
party  to  destroy  John  Hyrcanua  at  Gazara ; 
but  John  had  timely  warning,  and  fied  to 
Jerusalem,  where  he  was  readily  recognized 
by  the  people  as  the  successor  of  his  father 
in  the  high-priesthood,  and  in  tbe  principality 
■  of  Judiea.  Then  Ptolemy,  against  whom 
the  people  of  Jerusalem  shut  their  gates, 
fled  to  a  fortress  near  Jericho,  and  thence  to 
Zeno,  the  prince  of  Philadelphia  (Rabbath- 
Ammon),  probably  to  await  there  the  arrival 
of  Antiochus,  to  whom  he  had  sent,  desiring 
the  assistance  of  an  army  to  reduce  Judiea 
again  to  the  Syrian  yoke.  But  his  name 
occurs  in  hi'^tory  no  more ;  whence  it  is 
probable  that  although  Antiochus  may  have 
liked  the  crime,  he  hated  the  criminal,  and 
wonld  afford  him  no  countenance.  However, 
the  king  marched  a  large  army  into  Jud^a 
in  B.  C.  135,  and  having  ravaged  the  coun- 
try, advanced  to  besiege  Hyrcanus  in  Jeru- 
salem, which  was  soon  reduced  to  great 
extremities  for  want  of  provisions,  which  had 
been  scarce  that  year.  On  the  approach  of 
the  feast  of  Tabernacles  in  autumn,  Hyrcanns 
besought  a  week's  truce  for  the  celebration 
of  the  feast ;  and  this  was  not  only  granted 
by  Antiochus,  but  he  furnished  the  victims 
required  ibr  sacrifice,  which  could  not  bo 
procured  within  the  city.  Finally,  he  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  the  Jews,  when  it  was 
in  his  power  to  extirpate  them  from  the  coun- 
try, and  ho  was  exhorted  by  many  to  do  so, 
but  generously  refused.  He  was  content 
to  dismantle  Jerusalem,  and  to  bind  them  to 
pay  tribute  (not  for  their  proper  countiy, 
but)  for  Joppa  and  other  towns  beyond  the 
limits  of  Judrea,  which  they  had  either  taken 
by  arms,  or  hold  by  the  grants  of  his  prede- 

Four  years  after  (B.  C.  131),  Antiochus 
Sidetes  marched  witb  a  groat  army  against 
the  Parthians,  nnder  the  pretence  of  deliv- 
sriiig    his   brother   Demetrius.      Hyrcanus 


accompanied  him  in  this  expedition,  and  left 
him  victorious  in  three  battles  over  tho  I'ar- 
thian  king  Phraates,  which  put  A.  Sidetes 
in  possession  of  Babylonia,  Media,  and  the 
other  revolted  provinces,  and  confined  the 
Parthians  within  the  original  limits  of  their 
ngdom.  But  while  the  Syrian  army 
'n  winter-qnarters,  the  Par- 
the  natives,  conspired 
against  them,  and  slew  them  all  in  one  whole 
day ;  Antiochus  himself  perished  in  the 
massacre,  and  scarcely  a  man  remained  to 
bear  back  to  Syria  the  report  of  the  eatas- 

tjpon  this  Phraates  sent  to  retake  Deme- 
trius, whom,  afier  having  been  vanquished 
in  the  former  campaign,  he  had  liberated, 
and  sent  back  to  Syria,  to  create  such  a 
diversion  there  aa  might  induce  Antiochus 
to  relinquish  his  enterprise.  Bnt  Demetrius 
made  such  speed  that  he  escaped  the  pursuit, 
and,  on  his  re-appearance  in  Syria,  coupled 
with  the  news  of  the  death  of  his  brother, 
he  was  enabled  to  recover  his  throne  without 
much  difSculty. 

Hyreanns  neglected  not  to  avail  himself 
of  the  confusion  into  which  the  Syrian  em- 
pire fell,  and  the  loss  of  strength  which  it 
sustained  after  the  downfall  of  A.  Sidetes. 
Ho  got  possession  of  several  towns  on  the 
sea-coast,  and  beyond  Jordan,  and  annexed 
them  to  his  territories.  He  also  rendered 
himself  more  completely  independent ;  for 
after  this  neither  he  nor  his  descendants  paid 
any  more  tribute,  service,  or  homage  to  the 
kings  of  Syria.  Next  Hyrcanus  invaded 
Samaria.  He  took  Sheohem,  the  chief  seat 
of  the  Samaritans,  and  demolished  the  temple 
which  they  had  built  on  Mount  Gerizim. 
However,  they  continued  to  have  an  altar 
on  the  spot,  on  which  they  have  offered  sacri- 
fices, according  to  the  Levitical  law,  even  to 
this  day.  After  this,  Hyrcanus  invaded  and 
subdued  the  IdumEoans,  to  whom  he  offered 
the  alternative  of  either  relinquishing  their 
idolatries  and  embracing  the  Jewish  religion, 
or  else  of  leaving  the  country  into  which 
they  had  intruded,  and  seeking  a  settlement 
elsewhere.  They  preferred  the  ibrmer  alter- 
natives, and  as  ptoselytes,  gradually  became 
so  incorporated  with  the  Jews  as  to  be  count- 
ed one  people  with  them ;  and  at  length  the 
name  itself  was  lost,  or  absorbed  in  that  of 
the  Jews.* 
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AN  ILLUSTRATED 


The  conrae  of  eventa  now  again  calls  our 
attention  t*  Egypt.  That  country  was  still 
ruled  by  Ptolemy  Physeon,  whose  gross  and 
beaatlike  person  bore  the  very  impress  of 
tba,t  cruel  and  voluptuous  chui'acter  which 
belonged  to  him.  We  gladly  harry  over  the 
revolting  theme  which  his  character  and  con- 
duct offer,  merely  to  mentioD  that  Cleopatra, 
t-he  sister  of  the  late  Philometor  and  himself, 
became  the  wife  of  the  former,  by  whom  be 
had  a  son,  and  two  daughters,  both  of  the 
name  of  Cleopatra.  After  the  death  of 
Philometor,  his  young  son  was  siain  by 
Physeon,  who  also  married  the  widow,  his 
own  sister.  Of  the  two  daughters,  one  was 
that  Cleopatra  who  was  man'ied  to  Alexander 
Balas,  king  of  Syria,  then  to  Demetrius 
Nicator,  then  to  Antiochns  Sidetes,  and  after 
the  return  of  Demetrius  liecame  his  wife 
again.  ,  Her  sister,  the  other  Cleopatra,  was 
defiled  by  ber  uncle  Fhyscon,  wio  afterward 
repudiated  bis  wife  (her  mother  and  hia  own 
sister),  and  married  this  young  princess. 
His  oppressions  and  cruelties  toward  bis 
subjects  were  so  severe,  that  at  last  they  couid 
bear  tbem  no  longer,  but  rose  against  him, 
and  compelled  him  to  flee  to  Cyprus.  The 
people  tnen  intrusted  tlie  government  to  his 
sister  and  divorced  wife,  the  elder  Cleopatra. 
Her  son  by  him  was  with  his  father  at 
Cyprus,  and  Physeon,  fearing  that  the  son's 
name  might  be  used  to  strengthen  Cleopatra 
on  the  throne,  slew  him,  and  sent  his  head, 
feet,  and  hands  to  her,  directing  that  they 
should  be  given  her  in  the  midst  of  an 
entertainment.  In  the  war  which  followed, 
Physeon  was  victorious,  and  Cleopatra  in 
her  despair  sent  to  Demetrius  of  Syria,  the 
husband  of  her  eldest  daughter,  offering  blin 
the  crown  of  Egypt  if  be  would  come  with 
an  army  to  her  aid.  Allured  by  the  splen- 
did bribe,  Demetrius  immediately  marched 
an  army  through  Palestine  into  Egypt. 
But,  while  he  was  engaged  in  the  siege 
of  Pelusium,  Andoch  and  several  other  of 
his  own  cities  revolted  Irom  bim.  and  be 
was  obliged  to  abandon  the  prospect  before 
him  and  return  the  way  he  came.  Cleo- 
patra then  fled  to  seek  protection  with  ber 
daughter  the  queen  of  Syria,  who  tben 
resided  at  Ptolemuis  in  Palestine.  Phy- 
seon then  regained  possession  of  his  throne, 

Bui  these  am  merely  feigned  and  well  uniJerstood 
names  for  denoting,  not  Edom,  but  Rome  and 
Christendom,  and  nol  the  Edomitcs,  but  tliu 
Clmstiaos  of  the   Roman  empire,  and  of  tliu 
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which   he  retdned  until  his  death  in 
117. 

T!ie  passage  and  return  of  the  Syrians 
tbrougb  Palestine  could  not  but  be  attended 
with  much  annoyance  to  the  Jews,  and  it 
may  be  proper  to  regard  it  as  in  siune 
measure  the  cause  of  the  embas^^y  which 
Hyrcanus  sent  to  Bonie  the  same  year 
(6.  C-  138),  to  solicit  the  renewal  of  tlo 
treaties  into  which  the  senate  bad  entered 
with  his  predecessors,  and  to  complain  of 
the  small  attention  which  Antiochns  and 
Deinetiius  had  paid  to  its  former  mandates. 
The  ambassadors  were  received  with  the 
usual  favor  by  the  senate,  which  readily  con- 
sented to  renew  the  treaty  which  had  becQ 
concluded  with  Simon,  and  which  moreover 
took  upon  itself  to  abrogate  the  disadvan- 
tageous treaty  which  the  Jews  Lad  been 
compelled  to  make  with  A.  Sidetes.  It  also 
decreed  that  Hyrcanus  should  hold  the  towns 
of  Joppa,  6azara,  and  others  beyond  the 
limits  of  Judsea,  without  paying  bibat«  tor 
tbem  to  the  Syrian  kings  ;  and  that  the  latter 
should  not  presume  to  maivih  aiinies  thiongb 
Palestine  without  permission.  This  last 
clause  was  doubtless  intended  to  cheek  the 
enterprises  of  the  kings  of  Syria  against 
Egypt.  Ambassadors  were  appointed  to  see 
all  this  executed  ;  and  the  Jewish  deputation 
were  fiirnisbed  with  money  to  bear  thdr 
expenses  borne.  Hji'canua  was  too  sensible 
of  the  importance  of  these  favors  to  neglect  the 
expression  of  his  gratitude ;  and  the  next 
year  another  embassy  was  sent  to  Rome  with 
a  present  of  a  cup  and  shield  of  gold, 
which  the  senate  accepted,  and  passed  an- 
other deci'ee  conHnning  the  former.  By 
these  treaties,  as  well  as  by  the  unquiet  state 
of  the  Syrian  kingdom,  Hyrcanus  was  ntuc'i 
strengthened  in  what  we  may  now  call  his 
dominions. 

Demetrius  was  one  of  those  men  whrni 
even  adversity  could  not  improve.  Atier 
his  restoration,  he  fell  into  the  same  tni;^con- 
duct  which  bad  before  occasioned  hitn  tl  e 
loss  of  bis  kingdom.  His  subjects  again 
were  alienated  from  bim ;  and  reiidily  joitied 
a  competitor  who  was  bronglit  forward  and 
supported  by  P.  Physeon,  in  revenge  for  the 
recent  attempt  of  Demetrius  to  take  posses- 
sion of  his  kingdom.     The  young  man  put 

states  into  which  that  empire  Itroke  np  for  fear 
of  ineurring  the  displeasure  of  the  nations  emoiij; 
"  "hich  they  dwelt,  if  they  said  of  them,  witLout 
isijuise,  all  chcy  wislmd  to  sa/. 
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forward  on  tliis  occasion  was  t1ie  son  of  a 
IDorohant  of  Alexandria,  and  claimed  to 
ba  the  adopted  sou  of  Antiocbus  Sidetes,  or 
(according  to  some)  of  Alexander  Balaa. 
He  aBsamad  the  nume  of  Aleitaiider,  but 
Vns  nicknamed  in  demion,  Zebinas  ("  tbe 
IwugbE  one  ").  No  I  withstanding  tlie  weak- 
nesa  of  his  pretensions,  be  easily  succeed- 
ed in  depriving  tbe  universally  disliked 
Demetrius  of  bis  kingdom  and  life,  B.  G. 

Zebinas  was  an  eijuitable  and  popular  ruler ; 
but  he  did  not  obtain  tbe  whole  of  tbe  king- 
dom, aa  part  was  retained  by  Cleopatra  — 
that  wife  of  many  husbands  who  has  SO  often 
beea  named.  To  strengthen  her  cause,  she 
caused  Seleuous,  her  son  by  Dametrius,  to 
be  proohumed  king  of  Syria,  but  retained 
all  power  in  her  own  hands ;  and  when  in 
the  twentieth  year  of  his  age  (B,  0.  124)  be 
manifested  a  desire  really  to  reign,  she 
slew  him  by  a  juvelin  with  her  own  hands. 
A  Zebinas,  on  tbe  other  hand,  strengthened 
his  cause  by  an  alliance  with  John  Hyrcanus, 
trho  skilfully  availed  himself  of  all  tbes^ 
troubles  to  confirm  his  independence,  and  to 
enlarge  his  dominion.  Zebinss  conld  not, 
however,  long  maintain  his  position,    A  very 

rper  and  spirited  refasal  to  do  homage  to 
Pbysoon  for  the  crown  of  Syria,  lost  him 
tho  sup)H)rt  and  procured  him  the  enmity  of 
that  monarch,  who  immediately  came  to 
terms  with  Cleopatra,  and  furnished  bar 
with  an  army  whereby  Zobinas  was  defeateil, 
and  ultimately  fell  intatbe  bands  of  Pleleiny, 
who  put  him  to  death.  Thus  Cleopatra  be- 
came mistress  of  all  Syria,  blsr  younger  son 
^  Demetrius,  Antiocbus  VJ.IL,  sumamed 
.  Gryphos  ("hook-nosed,"  from  yjiip,  a  vul- 
tare),  being  seated  on  tbe  throne.  Soon 
after  (B.  C.  129),  finding  that  Gryphuswas 
also  dbposed  to  claim  the  power  as  well  aa 
name  of  king,  she  prepared  poison  for  him ; 
but  sbe  was  detected,  and  tbe  king  compelled 
his  murderous  mother  to  drink  tho  poisoned 
cup  herself. 

Ptolemy  Phyacon  died  in  B.  C.  117, 
twenty-nine  yenrs  after  his  brother  Philo- 
metflr.  He  left  all  power  in  tbe  hands  of 
Cleopatra,  his  wife  and  d:iiigbt«r-in-law  — 
sister  of  the  Syrian  qnesn  whoso  doom  con- 
cluded the  last  paragraph  Phyaton  had  by 
her  two  sons,  Lathyius  and  Alexander,  ind 
left  to  Cleopatra  tbe  choice  of  a  kmg 
from  them.  She  would  have  preferred  thp 
youngest,   Alesander,  but  tbe  loice  of  tbt 


people   compelled   her  to  appoint  Ptolemy 

Antiochus  Grypbus  had  a  half-brotbSr, 
whom  his  mother  Cleopatra  had  borne  to 
Antiochua  Sldetes.  This  young  prince  was 
sent  by  his  mother  to  be  brought  up  at  Cyzi- 
cus  on  tbe  Propontis,  and  hence  his  name  of 
Antiochus  Cy^icenus.  Hesoon  appeared  as 
a  competitor  for  the  Syrian  throne,  and  after 
various  conflicts  tbe  brothers  agreed  in 
B.  C.  112  to  divide  the  empire  between  them. 
A.  Cyzicenus  obtained  Cisle^Syria  and 
Phcenicia,  and  fixed  bis  residence  at  Damas- 
cus. Both  the  kings  were  heartieaa  libei> 
tines ;  and  their  relatively  uneasy  position 
gave  them  too  much  employment,  in  watch- 
ing and  annoying  each  other,  to  permit  them 
to  interfere  much  with  the  Jews,  whose 
princea  well  knew  how  to  avail  themselves 
of  such  opportunities  to  aggrandize  the 
power  of  the  nation. 

Ther«  is  one  exception.  In  B.  C.  110 
Hyrcanus  ventured  to  besiege  Samaua,  tbe 
inhabitants  of  which  were  not  Samaritans, 
properly  so  called,  but  were  descended  from 
the  Syro-Macedonian  colony,  which  Alex- 
ander planted  there  when  he  root«d  out  the 
former  inhabitants.  The  siege  was  con- 
ducted by  Hyrcanus  himself,  with  hia  two 
sons  Aristobulus  and  Antigonus.  They 
enclosed  the  city  by  a  wall  and  a  ditch,  and 
alt  supplies  being  thus  completely  cut  off, 
the  place  was  soon  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity  from  scarcity  of  foo  1  T  h  s 
emergency,  tbe  besieged  sent  to  V  Cy  ce- 
supplicating  bis  aid.  Ho  narc  d 
elf  to  afibrd  it;  but  was  ne  oi  tlo 
way  by  a  detachment  of  tho  Jew  h  a  ny 
under  the  comraimd  of  Arbtob  lus  In  a 
bloody  engagement  the  Syrians  w  re  totlly 
wuted,  and  A.  Cyzicenus  himself  estaped 
with  difGculty.  In  tbe  next  year  (B.  C. 
109)  Samaria  was  taken  and  totally  demol- 
ished. This  victoi-y,  with  its  results,  made 
Hyrcanus  master  of  all  Jud^a,  Samaria, 
and  Galilee,  and  of  several  places  beyond 
their  limits ;  and  raised  the  glory  of  tlie 
Asmonean  princes  to  its  height.  Hyroanus 
spent  the  I'cst  of  hia  reign  without  foi-eign 
wars,  and  respected  by  all  the  neighboring 
potentates.  He  died  in  B.  C.  106,  after  a 
loign  of  thirty  years. 

Hyrcanus  left  the  principality  to  his  wife  ; 
but  Aristobulas,  bis  eldest  son,  soon  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  government;  and  aa 
mother  refused  to  lay  down  her  author- 
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ity,  he  committed  her  to  prison,  where  she 

Ccrished  of  hunger.  Hltving  estahlisbed 
imself  in  the  piineipality  and  high-priest- 
bood,  Aristobulus  ventured  on  the  yerj 
questionable  step  of  assuming  the  diadem 
and  regal  litle.  Aud  thus  (as  seems  to 
have  been  predicted  by  Zeohariah,  vi.  9-15) 
was  brought  about  that  state  of  things, 
which  early  esiated  in  Egypt  and  other 
countries,  in  which  the  ofBces  of  the  king 
and   higb-priest  were   united   in   the  same 

S arson.  Aristobulus  availed  himself  of  the 
isagreements  ttetween  the  two  kings  of 
Syria  to  extend  his  dominions.  He  subdued 
Itursea  beyond  Jordan,  and  offered  the  inhab- 
itants the  alternative  of  circumcision  or  ex- 
patriation. They  preferred  the  former,  and 
accordingly  became  Jews,  and  were  incor- 
porated with  the  Jewish  nation.  Aristobu- 
!as  fell  sick  during  this  campaign,  leaving 
his  brother  Antigonus  to  complete  the  sub- 
jection of  the  country,  and  the  settlement 
of  its  affairs.  On  the  return  of  the  latter 
ta  Jerusalem,  the  king  was  taught  to  regard 
him  as  one  who  aimed  at  his  life  and  king- 
dom, and  under  that  mistaken  impression, 
ordered  his  death.  Discovering  his  error, 
be  fell  Mok  and  died  after  a  reign  of  only 
one  year,  B.  C.  105. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  the 
third  son  of  Hyroanus,  Alexander  Jann^eus, 
whose  Hebrew  name  was  probably  Jonathan ; 
aa  the  name  of  "Jonathan"  or  "King 
Jonathan,"  occurs  on  some  coins  in  the 
Hebrew,  while  the  reverse  has  the  legend 
"King  Alexander"  in  Greek.  He  had 
been  brought  up  in  Galilee,  and  from  early 
childhood  he  had  not  been  admitted  ta  the 
presence  of  his  father.  Alexander  pursued 
the  policy  of  his  predecessors,  of  turning  to 
his  own  advantage  the  divisions  in  the  Syrian 
empire.  Nor  was  he  singular  in  this,  for 
many  cities  (Tyre,  Ptolemais,  Gaza,  Dora, 
and  others)  had  contrived  to  make  them- 
selves independent.  The  three  last  of  the 
cities  we  have  named,  A.  Jann^us  desired 
to  subdue  (o  his  own  power ;  which  seems 
to  us  a  very  unprincipled  design  ;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  find  any  thing  like  principle 
in  any  public  transactions  of  any  partLes 
in  this  most  unprincipled  age.  In  B.  C. 
104  he  took  the  field  against  Ptolemais, 
and  detached  a  part  of  his  army  against 
Dora  and  Gaza.  Before  this  time  (name- 
ly, in  B.  C.  107),  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  had 
been  expelled  from  Egypt  by  his  mother. 


and  withdrew  to  Cyprus,  where  he  reigned 
up  to  the  date  to  which  we  have  now  come. 
To  him  the  beleaguered  cities  now  applied  for 
aid.  Thb  be  readily  granted,  ana  landed 
in  Palestine  with  an  army  of  30,000  men. 
He  was  very  sucecssfd,  defeating  Alexan- 
der in  a  pitched  battle  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan,  in  which  the  Jews  lost  30,000  men, 
and  then  overrunning  and  furiously  rava- 
ging the  country,  so  that  the  Asmonean 
cause  seemed  on  the  brink  of  utter  ruin, 
when  Cleopatra,  the  queen  of  Egypt,  fear- 
ing that  the  conquest  of  Palestine  by  La- 
thyrus would  be  but  a-  step  toward  the  inva- 
sion of  Egypt,  sent  an  army  to  the  assistance 
of  Alexander.  By  this  means  he  recovered 
his  fiioljng,  and  Lathyrus  was  compelled  to 
withdraw  to  Cyprus,  B.  C.  101.  Alesan- 
dei'  had  gained  none  of  the  original  objects 
of  the  war  he  had  so  unjustly  commenced, 
and  the  .nation  had  suffered  greatly.  The 
king  soon  after  paid  a  visit  to  the  Egyptian 
queen,  to  whom  he  had  been  so  much  in- 
debted. This  visit  had  nearly  proved  fatal 
to  him.  This  ambitious  and  unscrupulous 
woman  was  advised  to  put  him  to  deatn  and 
unite  Judaaa  to  Egypt:  and  she  was  inclin- 
ing to  such  suggestions,  when  the  interposi- 
tion of  Ananias,  the  Jewish  commander  of 
her  forces,  inclined  her  to  a  more  jnst  and 
generous  policy,  and  she  concluded'  an 
alliance  with  Jannaens  at  Bethshaa 
(Schythopolis). 

After  Cleopatra  had  returned  to  her  own 
country,  Alexander  began  to  resume  his 
former  projects  of  reducing  to  bis  yoke  the 
towns  and  fortresses  on  his  borders — pur 
suing,  in  short,  the  same  needlessly  aggres- 
sive policy  which  had  well  nigh  been  bia 
ruin,  Gadara  he  took  after  a  ten  months' 
siege.  He  also  took  the  strong  fortress  of 
Amathus  beyond  Jordan  ;  but  on  his  return 
he  was  surprised  and  defeated  with  the  loss 
of  ten  thousand  men,  by  the  prince  of  Phil- 
adephia,  whose  treasures  had  been  deposited 
there,  and  returned  with  disgrace  to  Jeru- 
salem. He  was  a  Sadducee  :  this,  and  his 
other  humiliations,  were  therefore  matters 
of  high  satisfaction  to  the  Pharisees,  who 
had  great  influence  with  the  mass  of  the 
people,  which  they  employed  with  much  suc- 
cess, to  alienate  their  affections  from  Alex- 
ander. The  king,  nothing  discouraged, 
turned  his  attention  to  the  towns  on  his 
southern  border,  Eaphia  and  Anthedon  he 
took  :  the  conquest  of  Gaza  was  more  diffi- 
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cnlt;  but  at  kst  be  won  it  by 
ijurned  it,  and  massacred  the  inhabitants, 
but  wilJi  so  much  loss  to  liis  own  troops,  that 
ho  returned  with  little  bonor  and  less  spoil 
U>  Jerusalem, 

The  long  cherislied  hatred  of  the  Pbati- 
sees.  and  dislike  of  the  people  toward  the  Icing, 
broke  out  openly  in  the  year  B.  0.  95.  He 
wns  offidating  as  hio;h-priest  jtt  the  feai<t  of 
tabernaolee,  and  was  offering  sacrifice  upon 
the  great  altar,  when  the  people  began  to 
palt  him  furiously  with  the  oitrons  which 
they  bore  in  their  hands  at  that  celebration, 
at  the  same  lime  ass^iiling  him  with  the  most 
opprobrious  expressions.  In  accordance  wi  th 
the  severe  principles  of  the  Sadducees,  which 
he  had  on  so  many  occasions  eKemptified, 
be  let  loose  his  guanl  upon  the  insurgents, 
by  whom  sis  thousand  of  them  were  cut 
down,  and  thus  the  disturbance  was,  for  the 
tjme,  allayed  with  blood.  To  prevent  such 
insults  in  future,  he  enclosed  the  priests' 
court,  which  contained  the  altar  and  sanctn- 
^^Jj  by  a  wooden  partition,  which  excluded 
the  approach  of  the  people,  and  for  his 
greater  security,  he  took  into  his  pay  a  body 
of  six  thousand  foreign  merceniiriea,  who 
soon  became  almost  his  only  support. 

A[t«r  this,  A.  Jaunasus  tamed  his  att«n- 
tjcn  to  the  countries  beyond  Jordan.  In 
B.  C.  94  he  made  the  Arabs  of  Gilead,  and 
the  inhabitauts  of  Moab,  tributary.  In 
B.  0.  !)3  he  destroyed  the  strong  fortress  of 
Amathus,  his  former  enterprise  agaiust  which 
had  been  followed  by  his  defeat,  as  lately 
mentioned.  In  the  next  year,  while  in  a 
eampEtign  against  Obodns,  the  Emir  of  the 
Arabs  of  Qnulonitis,  ho  feli  into  an  ambush 
in  the  mountains  near  Grudara,  where  his 
army  was  driven  over  the  precipices  and  ut- 
terly destroyed,  and  he  him'ielf  escaped  with 
difflculty.  Tills  disaster  imbittercd  tiie  feel- 
ings of  the  already  discontented  Pharisees, 
who  were  at  all  times  jealous  even  to  mad- 
ness of  the  national  honor,  A  successful 
and  glorious  Sadducee  they  might  have 
borne ;  but  an  unsuccessful  one  was  intolera- 
ble. They  tflok  up  arms,  supported  by  the 
masses,  and  broke  out  into  open  rebellion, 
which  they  maintiuned  for  six  years,  and  in 
which,  although  repeatedly  defeated,  their 
refi-actory  spirit  remained  unsubdued.  At 
last,  after  (ifiy  thousand  of  the  malecontents 
had  been  destroyed,  besides  the  loss  on  the 
other  side,  the  king,  although  succossfiil, 
became  weary  of  slaughter  and  intestine  tur- 


moil, and  made  every  effort  and  declared 
his  readiness  to  make  any  sacrilice  for  the 
sake  of  peace.  He  sent  some  of  bis  friends 
to  the  assembled  people,  to  know  what  he 
could  do  to  satisfy  them  —  "Die!"  was 
the  answer,  given  with  such  vehemennc  and 
fury  as  showed  him  that  there  was  no  hope 
of  accommodation.  The  malecontents,  on 
their  part,  sought  the  help  of  the  Moabit«s 
and  the  Arabians  of  Gilead,  whom  Alesan- 
der  had  made  tributary,  and  whose  tribute 
he  was  now  obliged  to  remit,  to  prevent  their 
hostilities.  The  invitation  was  then  sent 
to  Demetrius  Eucerus,  king  of  Damascus. 
He  gladly  accepted  the  call,  and  entered 
Judfea  with  an  army  of  forty  thousand  foot 
and  three  thousand  horse,  with  which  he 
overthrew  Alexander  with  the  loss  of  all  his 
Greek  mercenaries  to  a  man,  B.  0.  89. 
His  utter  niin  was  inevitable,  had  it  not  been 
that  six  thousand  of  the  Jews  themselves, 
tailing  compassion  upon  his  distress,  deserted 
from  the  Syrians,  and  joined  him.  This  so 
much  alarmed  Demetrius,  fearing  lest  the 
defection  should  extend,  that  be  withdrew 
his  forces  from  the  conntiy  to  employ  them 
against  his  brother  Philip.  The  indomitable 
spirit  of  Alexander  Jannseus,  and  the  large 
resources  which  he  found  in  himself,  now 
very  conspicuously  appeared ;  for  no  sooner 
had  the  Syrians  departed  than  be  again  got 
together  his  broken  army,  and  recommenced 
operations  with  increased  vigor  and  success 
against  his  own  discontented  subjects.  In 
one  gi'cat  action,  fought  in  B.  0.  87,  he 
utterly  cut  off  the  greater  part  of  the  in- 
solent army,  and  shut  up  the  remainder  in 
Betnone,  which  be  besieged  and  took  the 
year  after.  On  this  occasion  he  was  guilty 
of  a  most  barbarous  act,  for  which  the  nick- 
name of  "Thracian"  was  justly  given  to 
him.  He  sent  eight  hundred  of  the  princi- 
pal captives  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  crucified 
them  all  in'  one  day  and  in  one  place,  and 
put  their  wives  and  children  to  death  before 
their  eyes,  as  they  bung  dying  on  the  crosses; 
while  he  sat,  feasting  with  his  wives  and 
concubines,  within  view  of  the  horrid  scene, 
to  glut  his  eyes  with  their  torments.  Cer- 
tainly, the  existence  of  a  man  who  could  do 
this  was  an  evil  upon  the  earth ;  and  it  seems 
alone  sufficient  to  induce  a  suspicion  that 
there  was  good  cause  for  the  intense  dislike 
with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the  people. 

After  this,  Alexander  had  no  more  disturb- 
ance, and  he  was  enabled  to  spend  three  years 
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in  recovering  tlio  fortresses  which  liad  revolted, 
and  in  reducing  tlie  provinces  beyond  Jor- 
dan which  had  got  loose  from  his  dominioa, 
during  the  civil  war  Returoing  victorious 
to  Jerusalem  ia  B.  C.  82,  be  abandoned 
liimself  to  luxury  and  I'evelling,  which  speedi- 
ly brought  ou  a  quarlau  a^ue,  under  which 
he  lungatahed  for  thi'ee  yours,  and  of  which  he 
died  in  B.  C.  78,  at  tite  biege  of  B^gaba  be- 
yond Jordan,  in  the  country  of  the  Gergesenes, 
in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
twenty-seventh  of  his  eventful  reign.  That 
reign  might  be  deemed  successful  id  its  alti- 
mate  results,  if  judged  only  by  the  enlarged 
dominion  which  he  ie&  to  his  successoi'a  ;  for 
ftt  his  death  the  Jewish  kingdom  included 
Mount  Carmel  and  all  the  coast  as  far  as 
Bhinocolura ;  it  embraced  on.  the  soutii  all 
Idumasa;  nortliward  it  extended  to  Scy- 
thopolia  (Bethshan)  and  Mount  Tabor  ;  and 
beyund  Jordan  it  enmprchended  tiauloiiitis, 
and  all  the  territory  of  GaUara,  ineludin;' 
the  land  of  the  Moabites  on  the  south,  ancf 
extending  as  far  as  Peila  on  the  eaiit. 

Alexander  Jannceus  loft  the  government 
in  the  hands  of  his  Queon  Alexandra,  in- 
fiuenced  doubtless  by  the  recent  example  of 
the  female  reigns  in  Egypt  and  Syria.  She 
was  to  enjoy  tlie  government  while  she  lived, 
and  was  to  determine  which  of  her  two  sons, 
Hyrcanus  and  Aristoliulus,  should  succeed 
her.  On  the  approach  of  death,  Alexander 
gave  her  suoh    counsels  as  he  judged  best 


had  been  produced  through  the  agency  of 
the  great  control  which  the  Pharisees  had 
acquired  over  public  opinion,  be  exhorted 
her  above  all  things  to  cultivate  their  iavor, 
and  to  attempt  no  public  measui'e  without 
their  approval.  This  advice  may  have  been 
good ;  but  the  motive  claims  no  high  com- 
meniiition.  He  wished  his  wife  to  reign 
after  him  ;  and  to  secure  that  prifate  objaot 
be  was  willing  tJiat  all  the  energies  of  the 
govemmeut  should  he  sacrificed,  and  that  all 
the  powers  of  the  state  should  be  thrown  into 
the  hands  of  men  whom,  whether  justly  or 
not,  he  despised  and  hated.  He  also  in- 
structed the  queen  what  course  to  take  in 
throwing  herself  into  the  hands  of  the 
Pharisees,  He  counselled  her  (o  conceal  his 
death  until  the  capture  of  the  fortress,  and 
then,  on  the  triumphant  return  to  Jerusalem, 
she  was  to  convene  the  heads  of  the  Pharisees, 
and  offer  to  be   guided   entirely   by  their 


the  administration  of  the  gnvem- 
ment :  she  was  also  to  lay  his  dead  body 
before  them,  and  leave  it  wliollj  to  their 
discretion  whether  to  treat  it  with  ignominy 
or  honor.  "  If  thou  dost  but  this,"  cun- 
cluded  the  king,  "  /  shall  be  sui'e  of  a 
glorious  funeral,  and  (Aott  wilt  rule  in  safety." 
Alexandiu  followed  all  his  instructions  to  a 
letter;  and  tiie  event  answered  to  hi^  prcdic- 
tiou..  The  Pharisees  were  suddenly  ap- 
peased, as  by  a  miracle ;  they  f-poke  with 
pi'ofound  reverence  of  the  king,  whose  dtutb 
they  had  so  often  invoked  ;  they  lauded  to  ibe 
skies  his  heroic  aebievements ;  and  none  of 
all  his  predecessors  bad  a  funeral  nearly  u9 
magnificent  as  that  of  Alexander  Janna^us. 

The  Pharisees,  having  now  the  upper 
hand  in  the  state,  proceeded  to  do  what  any 
successful  party  .would  have  done  in  the 
same  circumstances.  Tliey  relea-^ed  all  the 
prisoners  and  recalled  nil  the  exilis  of  ibeir 
own  party  ;  and  being  ihus  stiengtbcned  by 
the  recovery  of  the  ablest  men  of  their  body, 
they  delayed  not  to  demand  justice  against 
the  advisers  of  the  crucifixion  of  the  eight 
hundred ;  and  certainly,  if  there  were  any 
pci'sons  acti\e  in  jdvismg  that  dreadful  tnor 
luiry  they  nihly  deserved  puni-hment 
Diogenes  the  chief  confidant  of  the  laie 
king  was  the  first  to  feel  the  wnlh  and 
lengeance  of  the  Phaii<«e8  and  afiLi  lie 
hjd  been  cut  off  tl  ey  pi'oceedid  to  (be 
more  obnoxious  of  Aliiuiders  ad\i  ers 
The  qiietn  "ore  ngamst  her  will  '■ul  ii  it  ed 
to  all  then  demands  to  avoid  the  Woi  i,  e  j's 
of  a  civjI  war 

Queen  Alexandra  appointed  to  the  higb- 
priesthood  her  eldest  son  HyMnmua.  a  jjei-xm 
of  mild  and  inactive  di-posilion,  ill  qmililied 
to  take  part  tn  the  tminoils  of  the  troubled 
days  in  which  he  iras  cast.  The  otliei'  son, 
Aristobulus',  was  of  a  different  spu-it  —  with 
the  same  impulsive  energies  of  character, 
and  nearly  as  unscrupulous,  as  his  father. 
He  burned  with  indignation  at  the  degraded, 
although  safe,  position  which  his  mother  oc- 
cupied ;  and  in  the  seventh  year  of  her  relgii 
(B.  0.  1'2)  he  appeared  before  her  at  iho 
head  of  a  large  party  of  friends  of  congenial 
sentiments,  and  solicited  permission  either  to 
leave  the  country,  or  l»  be  permitted  to  retire 
lo  the  frontier  g:irrison  towns,  where  they 
might  bo  secure  from  the  malice  of  the  Phai-- 
isees.  The  queen  agreed  to  the  latter  pra- 
posal,  and  put  theiii  in  possession  of  all  llie 
fortresses,  csoept   Hyreania,  Aiesandriuin, 
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and  MaoTjEenis,  where  she  Itept  her  ti-easurea. 
Next  year  Ariutohulua  waa  intrusted  with  the 
command  of  an  army  sent  against  Damascus, 
but  he  returned  without  doing  any  thing 
memorable,  altbougb  be  was  mindful  not  to 
neglect  the  opportunity  of  ingratiating  hiTU- 
self  with  the  ti'oiips. 

In  the  year  B.  C.  69  some  atteinptg  made 
by  Selene  (reigning  in  Ptolemais)  to  extend 
her  dominions  in  Ccele-Syiia,  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  Tigraues,  the  Armenian  king,  whom, 
as  already  related,  the  Syrians  had  called  to 
roign  over  them.  He  oame  against  her  with 
1  large  army,  subdued  Pwlemaia,  took  Selenu 
prisoner,  and  ultimately  ordered  her  to  be 
put  to  death  at  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris.  Her 
sons  were  at  Eome,  While  llgranes  was 
engaged,  before  Ptolemais,  Alexandra  sent 
an  embassy  with  valuable  presents,  to  ol>- 
lain  his  fi-iendship.  The  rapid  progress 
which  the  Bomans  were  at  (his  time  making 
in  Asia  Minor  so  strongly  called  his  attention 
to  that  quarter,  that  he  returned  a  mure 
favorable  answer  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, and  haslened  back  to  his  own  coun- 
try.    Queen  Alexandra  died   in  the  suine 

Od  the  death  of  his  mother,  the  mild  and 
feeble  Hyrcanus  took  po-session  of  the 
throne.  He  reigned  only  three  months. 
His  more  enterprismg  and  able  brother,  Aris- 
tabuLus,  had  obtained  possession  of  most  of 
the  fortresses  in  the  kingdom  during  the 
sickness  of  hia  mother:  the  people,  also,  had 
by  this  time  grown  weaiy  of  the  tyranny  of 
Iho  Pharisees,  and  greatly  fearing  the  pos- 
sible results  of  their  ascendency  over  such  a 
person  as  Hyrcanus,  readily  tolared  them- 
selves in  fevor  of  his  bi-oiher :  and  as  the 
soldiers  also  deserted  to  him,  Hyrcanus  had 
no  alternative  but  to  resio;n  his  cicwu  and 
mitre  to  Aristobulus  ;  andT  he  agreed,  with 
little  reluctance,  to  lead  a  private  life  under 
his  protection.  "  So,"  as  Josephus  expresses 
it.  "Aristobulus  went  to  the  palace,  and 
Hyrcanus  to  the  house  of  AtislobuluS." 

An  Idum^an  originally  called  Antipas,  but 
hotter  known  by  the  name  of  Antipater, 
had  by  this  time  become  a  great  man  in 
Judiea.  Ha  waa  bigh  in  the  confidence  of 
Alexander  Jannscus,  and  of  Queen  Alex- 
andra, who  had  inlrusted  him  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  his  native  province  of  Idumsea. 
He  had  amassed  considerable  wealth,  and 
formed  connections  with  the  Arabs  in  the  oast, 
and  with  the  Gazites  and  Ascabnites  in  the 


west.  Such  a  man  might  expect,  under 
a  weak  ruler  like  Hyi-canus,  to  benefit 
largely  by  the  distractions  of  the  coun- 
tiy ;  whereas  the  fii-m  rule  of  a  man  like 
Aristobulus  was  calculated  to  nip  all  his 
budding  hopes.  This  consideration  dceided 
h.m  to  take  up  the  cause  of  tlie  dejKfficd  Hyr- 
canus, whom  he  giadually  drew  into  tlio 
belief  that  his  brother  had  designs  against  his 
life,  and  after  much  solicitation  persuudwl 
him  to  flee  to  Petra,  and  claim  the  piutection 
of  the  Arabian  king  Aretas.  Tiiut  piinca 
i-eadily  espoused  his  cause,  and  hi-oughl  him 
biwk  to  Judsea,  with  an  aimy  of  lii'.y 
thousand  men :  and  being  there  joined  l.y 
such  of  the  Jews  as  favored  the  cause  of  the 
elder  brother,  ho  gaTe  battle  to  AiiKfibuhis, 
defeated  him,  and  compelled  bini  wi  h  the 
heads  of  his  party,  to  take  refuge  in  the 
temple-mount,  and  beaegcd  liim  there, 
B.  0.  66. 

So  great  was  tlie  hatred  of  the  besiegers 
against  Aiistohulus  and  bis  purly,  that  at 
the  feast  of  the  passover,  they  would  allow 
no  animals  for  sacrifices  to  he  carried  into  the 
temple,  although  Aristobulus  had  given  to 
them  over  the  walls  the  full  sum  they  de- 
manded for  such  permission. 

The  great  war  of  the  Eemans  in  Asia 
Minor  against  Mithridates,  kmg  of  Pontus, 
is  of  importance  from  its  result  of  bringing 
all  Western  Asia  under  tiie  power  of  the 
Bomans  ;  but  the  circumstances  of  that  w.u* 
have  no  such  connection  with  our  hisioiy  as 
require  their  exhibition  in  tliis  place. 
Tigi^nes  was  soon  involved  in  this  war ;  and 
in  B.  C.  69  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  iiis 
forces  from  Syria  to  make  head  against  the 
Bomans  nearer  home. 

This  gate  an  opportunity  to  Antiociius 
AsiATicus,  the  son  of  Seiene  and  A.  Kusobe-;, 
to  seize  the  goremment ;  and,  having  coii- 
traeted  an  alliance  with  the  Roman  g.:nerJ, 
LucuUus,  he  contrived  to  retain  a  part  of 
the  empire,  until  the  arrival  of  Pompey  in  the 
East.  He  arrived  to  take  the  command  if 
the  Roman  armies  in  the  year  B.  0.  (JG. 
While  himself  empWed  in  the  norih  ygiiinst 
Mithridates  and  Tigrancs,  Ponipey  sent 
Scaurus  into  Syria.  While  that  general  was 
at  Damascus,  he  received  from  Aristobulus 
(then  besieged  in  the  temple)  an  application, 
with  the  offer  of  four  hundred  talen's  if  he 
d  come  to  his  aid.  The  offer  of  a  sim- 
mm  soon  after  came  from  Hyrcanus ; 
but  the  Bomaii,  considering  that  it  would  be 
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easier  to  fiigliteii  away  the  besieging  Naba- 
thicans  for  Atistobulus  than  to  take  eo  strong 
a  fortress  for  Hyrcanus,  determined  to  accept 
the  offer  of  the  former.  He  accordingly  re- 
ceived the  money ;  and  three  hundred  Silents 
were  also  g^ven  to  Gabinius.  Scaurus  then 
commanded  Ai'etas  to  abandon  the  siege  and 
quit  the  country,  or  expect  that  the  Koman 
armsTOOutdbe  turned  againsthim.  Awedby 
this  threat,  the  Arabian  king  immediately 
obeyed  ;  but  he  was  pursued  and  overtaken 
in  his  homeward  march  by  the  active  Aris- 
tobulus,  and  defeated  with  great  slaughter. 

In  B.  0.  65,  Poiiipey  came  into  Syria, 
all  the  princes  of  which  were  prepared  to 
look  to  him  as  the  arbiter  of  their  fate. 
Antiochus  Asiaticus  humbly  sued  to  be  con- 
firmed in  his  kingdom ;  hut  he  was  refused, 
on  the  pretest  that  he  was  too  weak  to 
defend  tlie  country  against  the  Jews  and 
Arabs  ;  and  that  the  Romans  having  over- 
come Tigranes,  Syria  became  theirs  by  right 
of  conquest,  and  they  were  not  disposed  to 
forego  the  rewai*ds  of  their  toils.  In  the 
person  of  Antiochus  XL  was  deposed  the 
last  of  a  regal  dynasty,  descended  from 
Seleijciia,  which  had  ruled  Syria  for  two 
hundifld  and  forty-seven. years.  His  domin- 
ions, together  with  Phoanlcia,  then  passed 
into  the  condition  of  a  Iloman  province. 

Twelve  kings  and  many  ambassadors  re- 
paired to  Painu^us  to  render  their  homage 
to  the  illustrious  Roman,  or  to  receive  from 
him  the  award  of  their  fate.  Arisfobuius, 
to  whom  the  recognition  of  his  title  by  the 
Romans  was  at  this  time  of  great  impor- 
tance, sent  ao  embassy  with  the  present 
of  a  gnliien  vine,  valued  at  five  hundred 
talents.  But  as  those  who  saw  this  vine 
suliseijoently  ia  the  capitol  at  Rome  declare 
that  it  bore  the  name  of  Alexander  Jan- 
nJBUs,  it  would  seem  that  he  was  not  suc- 
cessful in  his  application,  unle^,  as  some 
imagine,  the  vine  had  been  made  by  Alex- 
ander JannsGus  and  placed  in  the  temple, 
from  which  it  was  taken  by  his  son  to  be 
presented  to  the  Romans. 

The  nest  year.  B,  C.  64,  Pompey  again 
returned^  to  Damascus  from  Aaa  Minor, 
with  largo  designs  for  the  southward  exten- 
sion of  the  Roman  power,  which  had  already 
been  ostablislied  as  far  as  the  Caspian  in  the 
north.  At  that  place,  the  competing  Jew- 
ish princes  produced  their  cause  before  him  : 
Hyrcanus  through  Antipater,  and  Aristobu- 
lu3    through    Nicodemus.      T 


were  heard,  and  dismissed  in  a  fiiendly 
manner,  with  orders  that  the  two  brothers 
should  appear  in  person.  Unfortunately  for 
Aristobulue,  his  cause  was  much  prejudiced 
by  the  allumon  of  Nicodemus  to  the  bribes 
which  Seaurus  and  Gabinins  had  received, 
whereby  he  provoked  the  resentment  of  two 
persons  whose  influence  with  Pompey  was 
very  great.  As  ordered,  Hyrcanus  and 
Aristobulus  appeared  at  Damascus  in  the 
spring  of  B.  C.  63,  to  plead  their  own 
cause  before  Pompey,  and  each  attended  by 
multitudes  of  witnesses  to  prove  the  justice 
of  their  respective  claims.  A  third  Jewish 
party,  uninvited  and  undesired  by  either  of 
the  others,  also  appeared,  in  the  persons  of 
many  Jews  of  high  consideration,  who  were 
prepared  to  plead,  and  did  plead,  against 
hoik  the  brothers,  that  in  order  to  enslave  a 
free  people  they  had  changed  the  form  of 
government  IVom  pontifical  to  regal,  con- 
trary to  established  usage  and  precedent. 
Hyrcanus,  on  his  part,  rested  on  nia  rights 
as  the  elder  brother,  and  complained  of  the 
usurpation  of  Aristobulus  :  the  latter  pleaded 
thq  necessity  which  tie  imbecile  character  of 
Hyrcanus  had  imposed  upon  him.  This 
was  precisely  the  worst  plea  he  could  have 
made;  for  imbecility  of  character  was,  for 
their  own  selfish  ends,  &r  from  being  es- 
teemed a  disqualifloation  by  the  Romans,  in 
the  princes  under  their  control.  However, 
Pompey  did  not  openly  declare  his  senti- 
ments, hut  left  the  matter  undecided,  until 
he  should  have  leisure  to  come  in  person  to 
Jerusalem  and  settle  it  there.  But  Aristo- 
bulus, perceiving  clearly  that  the  decision 
would  not  be  in  his  favor,  withdrew  without 
taking  leave,  in  order  to  make  the  requiate 
preparations,  and  he  thus  rendered  his  ease 
still  more  desperate. 

Pompey  was  occupied  for  a  time  in  redu- 
omg  Aretas  and  his  Nabathseans  to  subjection. 
This  being  effected,  he  marehed  against 
Aristobulus,  of  whose  hostile  preparations  he 
was  well  apprised.  He  foutid  him  in  the 
frontier  fortress  of  Alexandrium  (which  was 
situated  upon  the  top  of  a  hkh  rock),  and 
well  prepared  for  an  attack.  ■  On  his  arrival, 
Pompey  summoned  the  Jewish  prince  to  his 
presence ;  and  Aristobulus,  afraid  of  irritat- 
ing huu  by  a  refusal,  and  relying  on  his 
hiinor,  came  down  and  had  several  interviews 
with  the  Roman  general,  who,  in  the  end, 
refused  t<i  let  him  go  until  he  had  signed  an 
order  for  the  surrender  of  all  the  fortresses 
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to  the  Eomans.  But,  j-esenting  deeply 
uiipOHition,  \ristolpulua  was  no  sooner 
tui^scd  than  he  fled  to  Jerusalem,  and  there 
prepared  for  a  siege.  But,  when  Pompey 
approached  with  hia  army,  his  resolution 
fiirsuok  hnn  as  well  it  might ;  and  he  went 
fiirth  to  meet  the  Eoman,  to  whom  he  ten- 
dered his  Bubmisaon,  and  offered  a  8Uiu  of 
money  to  prevent  a  war.  His  proposal  was 
acc'epted ;  and  Gabinius,  one  of  Pompey's 
lieutenants,  who  tiore  has  been  previous 
occasion  to,  name,  was  sent  with  a  oody  of 
troops  to  recover  the  city  and  receive  the 
money.  But  when  Aristobulus  returned 
with  the  Eomans,  his  own  party  shut  the 
gates  against  him  and  them ;  on  which  the 
captive  prince  was  put  in  chains.  Pompey 
then  himself  marched  to  Jerusalem,  and  the 
party  of  Hyrcanus,  being  the  most  numerous 
m  the  city,  and  well  awsffe  of  his  favorable 
dispositions  toward  them,  opened  the  gates 
to  him.  The  party  of  Aristobulus  now  with- 
drew into  the  temple,  which  was  by  this 
time  a  strong  fortress,  fully  resolved  to  abide 
the  result  of  a  siege.  They  held  out  for 
three  months,  and  might  have  done  so  much 
longer,  but  for  the  remaining  superstition 
respecting  the  Sabbath.  Pompey  being 
apprised  that,  although  on  that  as  on  any 
other  day  they  would  stand  on  tieir  defence 
if  actually  attacked,  they  would  not  on  that 
day  act  on  the  offensive,  or  distm-b  any 
operations  short  of  actual  assault,  he  saga- 
ciously made  use  of  every  Sabbath  in  filling 
up  the  ditch  and  planting  his  endues,  in 
which  he  experienced  not  the  least  opposition, 
and  this  enabled  him  to  make  his  attacks  with 
more  effect  on.  the  other  days  of  the  week. 
At  last  the  temple  was  taken  by  assault  in 
the  first  year  of  the  179th  Olympiad,  ending 
in  B.  C.  63,  the  same  year  in  which  C.  An- 
tonius  and  M.  Tullius  Oicero  were  consuls, 
and  on  tho  very  day  nbservcd  with  fasting 
and  humiliation  oa  tiie  contiuost  of  Jerusar 
l(-m  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  These  dates  fis  the 
year  from  which  the  direct  rule  of  the 
it'imans  over  Judjea  may  be  dated. 


Pompey  violated  the  sanctity  of  tho  tem^ 
pie,  by  intruding  with  his  pnucipal  officers 
into  the  holy  of  holies.  He  was  not  stiicken 
as  Ptolemy  Philopator  and  Heliodm'us  had 
been,  but  it  has  been  remarked  by  some  that 
he  never  prospered  in  ai^  of  his  subsequent 
undertakings.  By  the  Jews,  of  eoui-se,  this 
act  was  deeply  resented.  Pompey,  however, 
spared  the  sacred  treasury,  although  it  con- 
tained two  thousand  talents ;  and  the  sacred 
utensils,  and  other  ai'ticles  of  great  value, 
wei'e  left  for  the  sacred  uses  to  which  they 
had  been  devoted.  But  he  ordered  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem  to  be  demolished.  Hyrcanus 
he  appointed  to  be  high-priest  and  piince  of 
the  country,  on  condition  that  he  should  sub- 
mit to  the  Romans,  pay  tribute,  not  assume 
the  crown,  nor  seek  to  extend  his  territory 
beyond  the  ancient  Hmits  of  Judsea.     All  the 

nies  beyond  those  limits  which  the  Jews 
conquered  were  also  restored  to  Syria, 
which  was  made  a  Roman  province,  and  left 
under  the  rule  of  Scaunis  as  jiiefect,  with 
two  legions  to  preserve  tranqmUity.  Thus 
the  Jews,  from  being  old  allies  of  the 
Romans,  were  at  once  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of    a  subordinate    principality,    and 

?re  compelled  to  py  largo  tiibute  to  the 

nquerors. 

Pompey  returned  to  Rome  laden  with  the 
_  oils  of  conquered  nations,  and  with  a  long 
train  of  royal  and  illustrious  captives  to  grace 
his  triumph.  Among  them  were  Aristobulus, 
his  two  daughfers,  and  his  two  sons,  Alex- 
ander and  Antigonus.  Alexander  escaped 
by  the  way,  and  returned  to  Judsea.  The 
were  among  the  three  hundred  and 
twenty-four  noble  prisoners  who  graced  the 
triumph  of  Pompey  in  B.  C.  61.  Pompey 
was  the  first  to  discontinue  the  barbarous 
custom  of  putting  the  captives  to  death  in 
the  Capitol  after  this  public  exhibition.  Tliey 
were  all  liberated  and  sent  home  at  the  pub- 
lic expense,  with  the  eseeption  of  Tigranes 
and  Aristobulus,  who  were  detained  lest 
thSy  should  excite  disturbances  in  their  re- 
ive countries. 
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CHATTER    XXVI. 


ANTIPATER,  GOVERNOR   OP  JDD^A.  —  HEROD. — BIRTH  OP  CHRIST. 


Although  Hyrcanns  II.  had  again  Ijecome 
the  Qominal  head  of  the  reduced  and  depend- 
ent princedom  of  Judfea,  Antipater  was  the 
actual  governor,  and  managed  all  things  as 
he  would. 

In  the  year  57  B.  C,  Alexander,  &e 
eldest  son  of  Aristobulus,  who  had  escaped 
on  the  way  to  Borne,  re^ippeared  in  Judeea, 
and  soon  succeeded  in  collecting  an  army  of 
ten  thousand  foot  and  fifteen  hundred  horse. 
He  seized  and  garrisoned  the  strong  for- 
tresses of  Alesandrium,  Machsems,  Hyrcania, 
and  sereral  others,  and  thence  ravaged  the 
whole  country.  Hyrcanus  was  not  in  a  con- 
dition (o  make  head  against  him  :  but  for  the 
protection  of  Jerusalem  he  was  desirous  of 
rebuilding  the  walls  of  tliatcity;  but  this 
was  forbidden  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Bomans, 
and  the  prince  was  then  obliged  to  apply  to 
them  for  assistance.  Gabinius  (the  same 
who  had  before  been  in  the  country  with 
Porapey),  who  had  lately  become  proconsul 
of  Syria,  sent  some  troops  into  Judlea  under 
the  command  of  Mark  Anthony,  the  com- 
mander of  the  cavaliy  —  who  atteiward  took 
BO  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  Rome, 
while  he  prepai-ed  lo  follow  himself  with  a 
larger  amiy.  The  Ifcinian  general,  being 
jo'.ned  by  Ant' pater  with  tlie  forces  of  Hyi'- 
eanns,  defeated  Alexander  near  Jerusalem, 
with  the  loss  of  three  thousand  men,  and 
compelled    him   to  seek  refuge  in  Alexaa- 


•  Those  were  — Seythopolis  (Betlishan),  Sa- 
nmria,  Dora,  Avilaa  or  Ashilud.  Jainnia,  Gnza, 
AnLhedon,  BHphia,  Gamala,  Apoilonia,  Marissa, 
and  Bome  others. 

t  This  is  the  first  historifal  notice  of  such  b 
council.  The  Jews  deem  that  (bo  conncil  of  sev- 
entj  elders  appointed  to  assist  Moees  was  aUer- 
ward  coiLstnntly  maintained,  and  that  with  it  we 
are  to  identify  the  Sanhedrim  of  their  later  history. 
But  if  such  a  bod/  had  existed,  it  is  impossiblo 
bnt  that  its  presence  most  have  hc«n  indicated. 
in  the  lon^  intervening  period,  on  some  of  the 
manj  occasions  which  would  have  called  fbr  the 
exercise  of  its  functions.  That  tlie  Sanhedrim 
was  intended  as  an  imita^on  of  the  conncil  of  the 
seventy  elders  is  very  possible  and  likely;  but 
scarcely  any  one  who  has  examined  the  matter 
dosely  imagines  that  it  had  any  earlier  existence 
dian  the  time  of  the  Maccabees. 

The  high-priest  was  usually  the  president  of 


drium,  to  which  aege  was  immediately  laid. 
Gabinius,  who  had  now  arrived,  pereei\-in" 
that  the  reduction  of  so  strong  a  place  would 
reqn're  lime,  left  a  sufficient  force  to  invest 
it,  and  with  the  rest  made  a  progress  throngh 
the  country.  Many  cities  wnieh  he  found  in 
ruins,  he  directed  to  be  rebuilt,  according  to 
the  intentions  of  Pompey  :  *  among  these 
was  Samar.a,  which,  after  his  own  name,  he 
called  Gabiana,  which  was  not  long  after 
changed  by  Herod  to  Sebaste.  When  he 
returned  to  the  camp  at  Alexandriuni  he  tvas 
visited  by  the  mother  of  the  besieged  Alex- 
ander, who  had  already  offered  to  capitulate, 
and  now,  by  her  address  and  mediation,  was 
aUowed  to  depart  on  condition  that  the  for- 
tresses which  he  held  in  his  power  should  be 
demolished,  that  they  might  g^ve  no  occasion 
for  future  revolts. 

Gabinius  then  went  to  Jerusalem,  and  eon- 
finned  Hyicanus  in  the  high-priesthood  ;  but 
he  took  upon  him  to  cliange  the  government 
to  an  aristocracy,  undoubtedly  at  the  request 
of  the  Jews  themselves,  wlio  had  fwraerly 
much  desired  such  a  change  from  Pompey. 
Hitherto  the  administration  of  pubUc  affiurs 
bad  been  managed,  under  the  p'ince,  by  two 
councils,  or  courts  of  justice;  the  lesser, 
consisting  of  twenly-three  persons,  was  insti- 
tuted in  every  city,  and  each  of  these  lesser 
councils  Was  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
great  council,    or   Sanhedrim,  t  of  seventy- 


this  tribunal,  and  there  were  two  rice-presidents 
who  sat  the  one  on  his  right  bond  and  the  other 
on  his  left.  The  members  were  —  1.  Those  who 
were  called  "  chief  priests  "  in  the  Gospels.  I'heso 
were  partly  priests,  who  had  previoasly  exercised 
the  omce  of  high-priests,  and  partly  of  the  heads 
of  the  twenty-l'our  classes  of  priests,  who  were 
called  honorarily,  high  or  chief  priests,  a.  Elders, 
being  the  heads  of  tribes  and  of  large  groups  of 
allied  tamiliea.  3,  The  scribes,  or  men  of  learn- 
ing. It  is  to  bo  understood,  however,  that  although 
nil  the  chief-priests  bad  a  scat  in  the  Siiuhedrira, 
only  those  of  the  elders  and  scribes  sat  there  who 
were  elected  lo  fill  up  vacancies. 

There  is  no  reason  to  donbt  the  assertion  of  the 
TalniudiBts,  that  the  Sanhedrim  had  si 
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two  members,  Mtting  at  Jerusalem.  Both 
were  ^uppre^ised  1  y  Gubinius  who  dh "  ltd 
tie  country  into  li\edstncts  appontng  n 
each  an  o\ecutn  e  council  fir  its  govern  nent 
These  districts  w  II  be  suftioienlly  indieated 
by  the  nam  s  of  the  cities  in  which  the 
respective  oounc  Is  eat  —  Jerusalem  Jor 
oho  Gadara  ^mathns  and  S  pphons  This 
in  fact  changed  the  government  into  an  ans 
tocraey  for  all  real  power  re  tad  n  the  hands 
of  the  several  eounuls  composed  of  the 
print  pil  pei-aons  of  each  dlstnc^  and  the 
power  of  th  pnnee  was  oompletely  nnlhfie  1 
This  form  of  govornnu-nt  (onaaued  to  the 


year  44  B.  C,  when  Hyrcanus  was  restored 
to  his  former  power  hv  Julius  C»'<ar 

Vbout  this  tune  \nstol  ulus  contrive  1  to 
cMiape  from  his  i^ptivity  at  Rome  with  his 
younger  son  Antigonus  and  retunied  to 
Judea  wheie  hia  pie  once  excited  a  ievo!t 
But  he  was  ere  lon^  defeated  taken  captive 
with  his  son  and  si^nt  back  to  h  s  tormer 
mison  The  report  which  Gabmius  strt 
however  of  the  seivioeo  wht,Ii  theme  of 
Anatobulm  had  rendereJ  in  suppi-e  ng  hei 
son  Ale\ander  &  msuireotion  pif  cured  the 
releasp  of  all  the  fam  Ij  extept  Aristobulus 
111  5&  B   C  Gabmius  undertook  to  iLstore 


VuVms     Vilefp     t     til     till  fE^-rlt 

Ha  ind  Maili.  Anthony  eucLCultid  in  this 
object  m  which  they  received  no  shght  assist- 
ance from  Hyrcanus  or  rather  fmai  Anfi- 
pator,  who  eagerly  laid  hold  of  every  oppor- 
tua'ty  of  serving  and  ingratiating  hiuKelf 
with  the  Riinmns,  through  whoso  (avor  alone 
could  he  hope  that  hia  ambitious  designs 
would  ever  be  realized.     By  his  means  the 


t]ic  preaidenl  nnd  two  vice-presidents  oeonpied  the 
centre.  Wis  leam  from  other  sources  that  they 
either  sac  upon  the  floor,  carpet'  hoiuy  spread 
under  them,  or  upon  cushions  slightly  elevated, 
with  their  knees  bent  and  legs  crossed,  as  is  slill 
•he  fashion  in  Che  East. 

Appeali  from  the  mrnicipal  coanoils  and  other 
toatters  of  imporiance,  were  broogbt  belbre  this 


Ponimriiy  WISH  tl  nt  nlh  f  m  li"d 
with  provisions  irms  n  I  money  and 
measures  were  taken  to  d  spose  the  Jew=  of 
Egypt  to  fo  -ward  their  eauf«  which  they 
haS.  laige  mtaus  of  doing.  While  the  eut^ 
Btantial  force  of  (he  Eotnans  was  absent  oa 
this  expedition,  Alexander,  the  son  of  Ari^^ 
tobulns,  got  together  a  large  anny,  with 
which  he  contrived  to  make  himself  master 


high  council.  Its  powers  iv 
the  Eoraans;  huC  in  the  f 
possessed  the  power  of  Cryinff  offenders  and  of 
passing  sentence ;  althouRh  when  the  penally  was 
high  or  capital,  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be 
conflrmed  by  the  Roman  governor,  who  also 
Bssnmed  the  right  of  executing  aa  his  own  the 
senteoce  which  he  had  coutiruied. 
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of  Judaea,  and  massacred  all  the  Bomans 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  in  his  way. 
Sevoval  fled  to  Mount  Gcriaim,  and  were 
there  besieged  hy  Alexander,  when  Gabinius 
returned  victorious  from  Egypt.  The  pro- 
consul endeavored,  through  Antlpater,  to 
make  peace  with  him  ;  but  aa,  althougli  many 
had  abandoned  him  on  the  approaca  of  the 
Komans,  he  was  still  at  the  head  of  thirty 
thousand  men,  bo  refused  to  listen  to  any 
terms  of  accommodation.  In  a  battle,  which, 
goon  followed,  near  Mount  Tabor,  ten  thou- 
sand of  his  men  were  slain,  and  the  rest  dis- 
persed. Gabinius  then  went  to  Jerusalem, 
and  settled  affairs  there  according  to  the 
views  of  Antipater,  who  had  much  influence 
both  with  him  and  Anthony. 

In  the  year  55  the  proconsul  Gabinius 
was  recalled,  to  answer  for  the  venali^  and 
ext<>rlion  of  his  government.  Yet  he  is 
regretted  by  Josephus  as  one  who  was 
friendly  to  the  Jews  ;  who,  however,  had  to 
pay  a  high  price  for  bis  friendship.  They 
certainly  gained  nothing  by  the  exchange 
for  the  new  proconsul,  who  was  no  other 
than  the  wealthy  and  avaricious  Ci'Hssus 
(the  colleague  of  Pompey  and  Julius  Cassar 
in  the  triumvirate),  who  procured  himself  to 
be  invested  with  unusually  large  powers, 
and  who,  being  consul  for  that  year, 
embarked  for  Syiia  before  his  consulship 
expired.  Crassus  was  bent  on  an  espedition 
against  the  Parthians;  and  he  failed  not, 
before  bis  departure,  to  plunder  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem  of  all  the  treasures  which 
Pomney  had  spared  He  took  every  thing 
that  he  deemed  worth  taking,  and  the  value 
of  his  plunder  is  estimated  at  ten  thousand 
talents.  In  the  war  against  the  Parthians, 
which  was  entirely  unexpected  and  unpro- 
voked, Crassus  was  at  first  successful;  but 
in  the  end,  he  and  his  son  were  slain,  and 
the  Boinan  army  disgraced,  6,  C.  53. 

Oassius,  who  had  commanded  a  wing  of 
the  Roman  army  in  the  battle,  conducted  a 
body  of  five  hundred  horse  safely  back  to 
Syria,  the  government  of  which  devolved 
on  him  until  a  successor  to  Crassus  should 
be  appointed.  Having,  with  much  ability, 
so  organized  the  broken  resources  of  the 
province  as  to  defend  it  soecessfully  against 
the  Parthian  invasion  of  52  B  C  ,  he 
afterward  marched  into  Jud^a,  and  forced 
Alexander,  who  began  raismg  fresh  distur 
bances  as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  defeat  of 
Crassus  arrived  in  Syria,  to  terms  of  peace. 


In  the  civil  war  which  broke  out  between 
Pompey  and  Cfesar,  Syria  and  Palestine 
were  variously  involved.  When  Ciesar 
passed  the  Rubicon. in  49  B.  C,  and  made 
himself  master  of  Rome,  he  thought  that 
Aristobulus  might  be  useful  to  his  cause 
against  that  of  Pompey,  which  was  sirong 
in  the  east ;  and  therefore  sent  him  into 
Palestine,  with  two  lemons  under  his  com- 
mand, to  keep  Syria  in  awe.  ButPompoy's 
party  contrived  to  poison  him  on  the  way, 
and  thus  frustrated  the  design.  His  always 
active  son,  Alexander,  had  raised  forces  iii 
expectation  of  his  fether's  arrival;  but 
Pompey  sent  orders  to  his  son-in-law, 
Q.  Metellus  Sdpio,  whom  he  had  promoted 
to  the  government  of  Syria,  to  cause  him 
to  he  put  lo  death.  Alexander  was  accoi'd- 
ingly  taken  prisoner,,  brought  to  intiocb, 
tried,  and  beheaded. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  causes  of  a»^tation 
in  Judsea — fi-om  the  contests  of  the  As- 
monean  princes  -r-  from  the  different  charac- 
ters of  the  governors  of  Syria — from  the 
march  of  armies— from  the  intrigues  which 
divided  courts  and  people  in  the  quarrel 
between  Pompey  and'  Csesar  —  Antipater 
never  slept,  was  never  found  wanting  to 
himself.  He  had  availed  himself  of  bis 
iKiwer  over  the  feeble  Hyrcanus  to  make  for 
himself  a  personal  influence  and  reputation, 
through  the  services  he  was  thereby  able  to 
render  to  the  various  parties  and  persona 
whose  friendship  might  be  useful  to  him. 
He  was  moreover  the  lather  of  four  sons, 
who  undei'stood  and  concurred  in  his  views 
—  all  of  them  brave,  ambitious,  magnifi- 
cent, full  of  spirit  and  high  hopes.  One 
of  them,  Pbasael,  was  already  governor  of 
Jerasalem,  and  another,  Herod,  was  gov- 
ernor of  Galilee.  These,  it  will  be 
perceived,  were  two  of  the  five  districts 
into  which  the  country  had  been  divided  by 
Gabinius.  Thus  the  family  went  on  gather- 
ing strength  from  day  to  day,  while  the 
Asmonean  family  —  through  the  imbecility 
of  Hyrcanus,  and  the  reverses  of  Aristobu- 
Ins  and  his  sons  —  sustained  a  daily  loss  of 
power  and  influence.  In  the  contest  between 
Pompey  and  Csesar,  Antipater,  who  was 
under  obligations  to  the  former,  was  in  a 
critioal  and  difficult  portion.  But  such 
men  as  he  are  never  wrong.  Their  felicitous 
instincts  enable  them  to  discover  the  falling 
cause  in  sujficient  tune  to  make  the  aban- 
donment of  it  a  merit  with  him  whose  stu  is 
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rfsing,  Tlias  Antipater  turned  in  good 
time  to  tlie  side  of  the  new  master;  and  in 
the  Egyptian  campaign  rendered  important 
oervioea  to  Cseaar  by  hringing  to  his  aid  the 
fbroes  concentrated  in  Judaea,  IdumEea,  and 
part  of  Arabia ;  while  in  action  he  displayed 
(p^at  abilities  and  courage,  which  no' one 
Knew  bettor  than  Cffisar  now  to  appreciate 
and  respect.  On  his  return  from  Egypt, 
the  crown  of  which  he  had  fixed  on  the  lieud 
of  tte  too  celebrated  Cleopatra,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  he  went  to 
Jerusalem,  and  there  employed  the  absolute 
power  he  possessed  quite  in  subservience  to 
the  views  and  wishes  of  Antipater.  In  vain 
did  Antigonus,  the  surviving  son  of  Aristo- 
bulus,  appear,  and  plead  Uiat  the  lives  of 
his  father  and  brother  had  been  lost  in  his 
cause ;  he  was  beard  coldly,  and  dismissed 
as  a  troublesome  person.  Caasar  abrogated 
ths  arisiocratical  government  which  Gabmius 
bad  established  tJan  years  before,  and  con- 
Urmod  Hyrcanas  in  his  full  powers  as  high- 
priest  and  othnarch.  He  ordered  the 
remission  every  sabbatic  year  of  the  annual 
tribute  payable  to  the  Romans :  he  further 
oonceded  that  the  Jews  should  not,  as 
formerly,  be  obliged  to  provide  winter  quar- 
ters for  the  Roman  troops,  or  to  pay  an 
equivalent  in  money  ;  and  he  granted  such 
further  privileges  and  immunities  to  the 
Jews  throughout  the  empire,  that  the  Boman 
yoke  became  very  light  upon  them  for  a 
time.  Antipater  himself  was  appointed 
procuralflr  of  Judaea  ibr  the  Romans.  The 
decree  in  which  these  piivileges  was  em- 
bodied was  engraved  on  brass,  and  lidd  up 
in  the  Capitol  at  Home,  and  in  the  temples 
of  Zidon,  Tyre,  and  Ascaion.  Hyrcanus 
afterward  ventured,  by  ambassadors  sent  hi 
Eome,  to  solicit  permission  to  fortify  Jeru- 
salem, and  to  rebuild  the  walls  which  Pompey 
had  thrown  down.  This  was  granted  by  Cae- 
Siir,  and  immediately  executed  by  Antipater. 
Julius  O^sar  left  the  government  of  Syria 
in  thj  huids  of  Sextus  Ciesar,  his  relative, 
who  was  also  well  disposed  toward  the  family 
of  Antipater.  The  promotion  of  his  son 
Horod  to  be  governor  of  Galilee  has  already 
been  noticed.  He  displayed  great  activity 
and  daring  in  clearing  his  province  of  the 
robbers  by  which  it  had  been  infested.  But 
having  put  the  leader  of  these  banditti,  with 
several  of  his  associates,  to  death,  by  his  own 
mere  authority,  iritbout  any  form  of  trial,  the 
jealousy  of  several  of  the  leading  Jews  was 


awakened,  and  they  obliged  Hyrcanus  to  cito 
him  to  Jerusalem  to  answer  for  his  conduct 
before  the  Sanhedrim.  He  came  arrayed  in 
purple,  with  a  numerous  retinue,  and  pr&- 
sented  to  Hyrcanus  a  letter  fiom  Sextus 
Cfesar,  commanding  him  to  acquit  Herod 
under  pain  of  his  highest  displeasure.  The 
prince,  who  liked  Herod,  was  well  enough 
inclined  to  this  before,  and  the  accusers 
were  so  damped  by  the  young  man's  au- 
dacity, as  well  as  by  the  letter,  which  also 
intimidated  the  Sanhedrim,  that  they  all  sat 
in  awkward  silence  nntxl  one  firm  and  honest 
voice,  that  of  Sameas,  was  heard  rebuking 
the  members  of  the  council  for  their  cow- 
ardice, and  predicting  that  the  day  would 
come  when  Herod  would  refuse  them  the 
pardon  wliioh  they  were  then  all  too  ready 
to  extend  to  him.  This  was  verified  in  the 
end.  When  Sameas  had  spoken,  the  San* 
hedrjm  exhibited  some  inchnation  to  act; 
but  Hyrcanus  adjourned  the  sitting,  and 
gave  Herod  a  hint  to  quit  Jerusalem.  He 
repaired  to  Sextus  Caesar  at  Damascus,  and 
not  only  obtained  his  protection,  but  received 
from  him  the  government  of  all  Coele-Syria, 
on  condition  of  paying  a  stipulated  tribute. 
On  this,  Herod  collected  a  small  army,  and 
was  with  difBculty  persuaded  by  his  father 
and  his  brother  Phasael  froili  marching  to 
.Jerusalem,  to  avenge  himself  for  the  insult 
he  considered  he  had  received  in  being  sum- 
moned before  the  Sanhedrim. 

The  assasdnation  of  Sextus  Cassar  in  Syria, 
by  Bassua,  and  of  Csesar  hunself  at  Rome, 
1^  Brutus,  Cassius,  and  their  confederates, 
rekindled  the  flames  of  civil  war,  and  miglit 
have  prostrated  the  hopes  of  one  less  ductile 
than  Antipater.  Cassius  passed  over  into 
Syria  to  secure  that  important  province  for 
the  republic,  and  was  compelled  to  exact 
heavy  contributions  to  maintain  the  large 
army  he  had  raised.  Judsea  was  assessed 
at  seven  hundred  talents,  one  half  of  which 
Antipa'er  commtssionsd  his  sons  Phasael 
and  Herod  to  rwse,  and  intrusted  the 
collection  of  tho  other  half  to  Malicbus, 
a  Jew,  one  of  the  chief  supporters  of  Hyr- 
canus. Herod  won  the  favor  of  Cassius 
by  the  promptititde  trith  which  he  produced 
his  quota ;  but  Malichua,  being  more  diW 
tory,  would  have  been  put  to  death,  had 
not  Hyrcanus  re^emed  him  by  paymg  one 
hundred  talents  out  ef  his  own  eoffera.  There 
was  sometlung  in  this  affdr  to  kindle  the 
smonlderiag  jealoasy  with  which  Malichaa 
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and  tlie  lie!ida  of  t!ie  Jewish  ^t  nn  were 
di'ipo  ed  to  regarl  the  coa  entrat  n  f  all 
t!  e  real  p  cr  of  tl  e  g  er  e  t  n  tl  c 
han  Is  of  an  I  lumiean  and  tore  gner  as 
they  regarded  Autipater;  and  they  plotted 
to  destJX)y  him  aud  alt  his  lamily.  Antipater 
waa  poisoned  by  a  glaaa  of  wine  given  to  him 
at  the  very  table  of  Hyi'canus :  in  revenge 
for  which  Phasael  and  Herod  procui'ed  Mali- 
tdius  to  he  put  to  death  by  the  Eonian  garrison 
at  Tyre,  in  obedience  to  an  order  which  they 
criotiuned  from  Cassiils. 

The  influence  of  Antjpater  over  Hyrcanus 
being  now  withdrawn,  the  adverse  party  soon 
succeeded  in  bringing  him  over  to  their 
views,  by  directing  his  fears  toward  the 
overgi-own  and  increasing  power  of  the  sons 
of  Antipater.  Felix,  the  wjmmander  of  tlie 
Koman  forces  at  Jerusalem,  was  also  led  into 
the  same  views  ;  for  by  this  time  (42  B.  0.) 
Cassiu?  and  Brutos  had  been  defeated  and 
fllatn  at  Pjiilippi  by  Antony  and  Octavius. 
Tbia  patty  was,  however,  soon  mastered  by 
the  brothers,  who  recovered  Massada  and 
all  the  foitresses  of  which  it  had  obtained 
possession,  and  even  dared  to  expel  Felix 
trom  Jerusalem,  »&  tLe  change  of  af^irs 
produced  by  the  battle  of  Pliilippi,  rendered 
it  unlikely  that  tho  now  dominant  avengers 
of  C,-esar  would  resent  the  insult  offered  to 
one  employed  by  his  slajfers.  They  up- 
braided Hyrcajius  tor  lavonng  a  party  which 
had  always  sought  to  curb  his  power,  which 
had  been  on  all  occasions  suppoi'ted  by  the 
sagacious  and  firm  counsels  of  Antipater.  A 
reconciliation  waa,  however,  soon  effected,  as 
Herod  greatly  wished  to  strengthen  h's  pre- 
tensions by  a  marriage  with  Miriam  or 
Mariamne,  the  beautiful  grand-daugkter  of 
the  high-priest,  to  whom  he  was  accordingly 


But  although  the  adverse  party  had  been 
repressed,  it  waa  not  extinguished ;  and  it 
soon  found   a  new  head  in  the  person 
Atttjgonua,  the  surviving  son  of  Ar'stoboli 
whose  unsuccessful  appl'catjon  to  Cssar  has 
lately  been  noticed.     Notliing  less  was  now 
professed  than  an  intention  to  restore  hi 
the  throne  of  his  fatlier,  his  claims  to  which 
were  strongly  supported  by  some  neighboring 
princes,  and  even  by  the  Bonian  governor 
Damascus,  who  had  been  won  by  a  sum 
money.  But  when  he  arrived  in  Judsea  with 
his  array,  he  was  totally  defeated  by  Herod, 
and  compelled  for  the  present  to  relinijuish 
Itis  purpo^. 


This  waa  the  state  of  affairs  (B.  C.  41) 
when,  after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  Mark 
Antony  passed  into  Syria,  to  secure  that 
important  province  for  the  conquerors.  The 
discontented  party  sent  a  deputation  to  him 
soon  afierhiBairival,  to  complain  of  the  sons 
of  Antipater.  But  Antony  who  had  been 
already  joined  by  Horod,  and  had  accepted 
presents  from  liim,  was  indisposed  toivaid 
them,  especially  when  Herod  reminded  hiiii 
of  the  seiviees,  well  known  to  h'mself,  which 
AntiMter  had  rendeied  to  Gablnius  in  tlio 
expedition  to  Egypt.  About  the  same  time 
Antony  received  an  embassy  from  Hyr- 
canus, touching  the  ransom  of  tJie  inhabitants 
of  Gophna,  Emmaus,  Lydda,  Thamma,  and 
some  other  places,  whom  Cassius  had  sold 
for  slaves  because  they  refused  to  pay  their 
portion  of  the  seven  hundred  talents  which 
he  exacted.  Antonygranled  the  application, 
and  notified  his  determination  to  the  Tyrians, 
who  had  probably  purchased  most  of  these 
persons,  l^e  being  a  great  mart  for  slaves. 

Nothing  disoouTaged  by  the  former  neg- 
lect, one  hundred  Jews  of  the  first  con- 
sideration repaired  to  Antony  at  Daphne 
near  Antioch,  to  renew  their  complaints 
against  Herod  and  Pliasael.  Antony  gave 
thtw  an  audience,  and  then  turning  to 
Hyrcanus,  who  was  present,  asked  him,  in 
tlieir  hearing,  whom  he  estesm^A  most  able 
to  conduct  the  affaii*a  of  the  government, 
under  himself.  Influenced,  probably,  by 
the  recent  contract  of  marriage  between  bis 
grand-daughter  and  Herod,  he  named  the 
two  brothers,  on  which  Antony  conferred 
upon  them  the  rank  and  power  of  tetrarclis, 
committed  the  affairs  of  Judsea  to  their 
management,  imprisoned  fifteen  of  tho 
deputies,  and  would  have  put  them  to  doatli, 
had  not  Herod  interceded  for  them.  So 
things  were  managed  in  those  limes.  With 
the  usual  pertinacity  of  the  nation,  tho 
discontented  Jews  renewed  the  complaint 
at  Tyre  in  a  body  of  a,  thousand  deputies ; 
but  Antony  thought  proper  to  treat  tliis 
as  a  tumultuous  assembly,  and  ordered  his 
soldiers  to  disperse  it,  which  wos  not  done 
without  bloodshed.  Antony  was  then 
on  hia  way  to  Egypt.  Summoned,  on  his 
first  arrival  in  Syria,  to  appear  before  him 
to  account  for  the  part  she  was  alleged  to 
have  taken  in  assisting  Cassins,  Cleopatra 
had  not  in  vain  exercised  upon  him  tho 
fascinations  by  which  Cfesar  had  before 
been    subdued.      The    stoiy  of    Antony's 
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thraldom  to  this  eharniing  but  most  unprin- 
eiplcd  ivonian  is  too  familiar  to  ueed  more 
than  the  slight  allusions  nhteh  the  connec- 
tion of  this  history  requires.  Lost  in 
luxuiious  ease  and  daliianue,  Autony 
vrasted  miioh  time  at  Alexandria,  leaving 
the  aflaii-s  of  Syiia  and  Asii  Minor  to  get 
into  a  state  of  confusion,  satisfying  himself 
that  by  and  by  he  would  rouse  himself  to 
some  great  effort  wliich  would  set  all  right. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  B.  0.  40  the 
news  from  both  Syria  and  Italy  compelled 
the  warrior  to  break  off  the  enchantment 
by  which  he  was  bound,  and  to  look  closely 
to  his  affiiirs.  In  Syria,  tlie  people  dis- 
gusted and  exhausted  by  the  sucoeaaive 
exactions  of  Cassins  and  Antony,  refused 
to  bear  thorn  any  longer.  The  people  of 
Aradus  kindled  the  flame  of  opposition,  by 
openly  I'o^ting  the  collectoi's  of  tribute, 
which  example  was  soon  followed  by  others. 
They  united  themselves  with  the  Palmyrenos, 
and  the  princes  whom  Antony  had  deposed, 
and  called  to  the  Parthians  for  aid.  They 
gladly  responded  to  the  call,  and  entered 
the  country  in  great  numbers  under  the 
command  of  their  king's  son  Pacorus,  and 
of  a  Roman  general  (Labienus)  who  had 
belonged  to  flie  party  of  Pompey.  The 
king  with  one  divifion  of  the  army  took  pos- 
Bession  of  Syiia,  while  Labienus  with  another 
performed  Uio  same  service  in  Asia  Minor. 
Antony  was  made  perfectly  acquainted 
with  this  when  he  reached  Tyre ;  Tint  the 
news  which  he  aUo  received  from  Italy 
so  much  more  nearly  concerned  his  pei^nal 
prosperity,  that  he  immediately  embarked 
for  that  country.  On  his  arrival,  affiiirs 
between  him  and  Ootaviua  wore,  for  a  time, 
a  threatening  aspect.  But  the  opportune 
death  of  Antony  s  wife  Fulvia  allowed  an 
opening  for  inlermairiages  between  Antony, 
Octavius,  and  Lepidus,  and  peace  between 
the  triumvirs  was  for  a  tjine  restored.  They 
then  divided  the  Boman  empire  among 
themselves.  Antony  received  Syria  and 
the  East,  Lepidus  obtained  Africa,  and 
Octavius  all  the  West,  B.  0.  40. 

Meanwhile  the  Parthians,  having  made 
themselves  masters  of  Syria,  as  related, 
began  to  take  part  in  the  tail's  of  Palestine. 
Facorus  waa  induced  by  the  offer  of  one 
thousand  talents  in  money,  and  five  hundred 
women,  to  undertalte  to  place  Antigonus 
ea  the  throne  of  Judtea.  To  put  this  con- 
tract in  execution  he  famished  a  body  of 


Boldiere,  under  the  command  of  his  cup- 
bearer, who  also  bore  the  name  of  Pacorus, 
to  assist  the  operations  of  Antigonus.  The 
united  force  found  no  effectual  reaiatance 
until  it  reached  Jerusalem,  where  the  strag- 
gle fia&  pioti'acled  without  any  duoisive 
results.  But  at  length  it  was  agreed  tie- 
tween  the  real  belligerents  to  admit  the 
Parthian  commander  within  the  city,  to  aeC 
aa  umpire  between  them.  Phasael  (the 
governor  of  Jerusalem)  invited  him  to  his 
own  kouse,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  per- 
suaded that  the  best  course  that  could  be 
taken  would  be  for  him  and  Hyi-canus  to  go 
and  submit  the  matter  in  dispute  to  the 
arbitration  of  Barzapharnes,  the  Parthian 
governor  of  Syria.  They  went  notwitli- 
standing  the  dissuasions  of  the  less  coniiding 
Herod.  Barzapharnes  treated  them  with 
gieat  attention  and  respect,  until  be  sup- 
posed that  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  w) 
enable  Pacorus  to  secure  Herod  at  Jerusa- 
lem, when  he  immediately  put  them  in 
chains,  and  shut  them  up  in  prison.  But 
Herod,  suspcting  the  treachery  of  the 
Parthians,  withdrew  with  his  family  by  night 
from  Jerusalem,  and  repaired  to  the  atroiig 
fortress  of  Mosaada,  situated  upon  a  high 
mountain  west  of  the  Dead  Sea.  On  fiud- 
ing  that  Herod  had  escaped,  the  Parthians 
plundered  the  country,  made  Antigonua  king 
according  to  their  contract,  and  departed, 
leaving  Hyrcanua  and  Phasael  in  his  hands, 
Phasael,  feeling  assured  that  he  was  doomed 
to  death,  dashed  out  his  brains  agaisst  his 
prison  walls.  The  life  of  his  aged  uncle 
was  spared  by  the  nephew ;  but  he  cut  off 
his  ears  to  disqualify  him  from  ever  again 
acting  as  high-priest,  and  thus  mutilated, 
sent  him  back  to  the  safe  keeping  of  the 
Parthians,  who  sent  him  to  Seleucia  on  the 
Tigris. 

In  this  seemingly  desperate  state  ot  his 
aflairs,  for  to  the  great  body  of  the  Jews  them- 
selves Antigonus  appears  to  have  been  more 
acceptable  than  he,  Herod  repaired  to  I^ypt, 
and  iaaV.  ship  at  Alexandria  for  Botne.  He 
was  warmly  welcomed  by  Antony,  by  whom 
he  was  introduced  to  Octavius,  who  was  in- 
duced to  notice  him  favorably  by  the  report 
of  the  very  gi'eat  services  which  Antipater 
had  rendered  to  his  grand-uncle  (and  adop- 
tive father)  Caesar,  in  the  Egyptian  expedi- 
tion. The  object  of  Herod's  journey  was  to 
induce  the  Romans  to  raise  (o  the  thione 
of  Judiea  Aristobulus,  the   brother  of  his 
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espoused  Mariamne.  This  Aristobuliia  was 
the  SOQ  of  Alexandra,  the  daughter  of 
Hyroanus.  by  Alexander  the  eldest  aon  of 
Aristobulus,  so  that  he  seemed  to  Quite  in 
his  person  tho  olaima  of  botli  branches  of 
the  Asmonean  family.  For  himself,  Herod 
proposed  lo  govern  the  country  under  Aristo- 
bulus, as  hia  father  had  governed  it  under 
HjreanuB.  But  Antony  suggested  the 
startling  idea  of  making  Herod  himself  king 
of  Judfea  ;  and  noticing  the  eagerness  with 
which  he  grasped  itt  the  giittoring  bait,  he 
undertook,  on  the  promise  of  a  sum  of  money, 
to  secure  this  object  for  him.  He  easily 
induced  Octavius  to  concur  with  him ;  and 
their  joint  representations  secured  the  ap- 
pointment from  the  senate.  Aooordingly, 
during  the  consulship  of  Demetrius  Oalvinus 
and  Asinins  J'oilio.  in  the  one  hundred  and 
eighty-fourth  Olympiad,  in  the  year  B.  0. 
40,  the  man  who  had  a  few  weeks  before 
been  on  the  point  of  destroying  himself  from 
sheer  despair  of  his  fortunes,  was  conducted 
(o  the  Capitol  between  the  two  foremost  men 
in  the  world,  Antony  and  Octavius,  and 
there  consecrated  king,  with  idolatrous  sacri- 
fices. All  this  was  so  soon  accomplished, 
that  Herod  departed  from  Rome  seven  days 
after  his  arrival,  and  landed  at  Ptolemais 
only  three  months  after  his  flight  from  Jeru- 
salem. If  the  Partldans  had  still  been  in 
possession  of  Syria,  it  would  have  availed 
him  little  to  have  been  made  a  king  at  Rome  ; 
but  by  the  time  of  his  return  they  had  already 
been  driven  out  of  Syria  by  the  Romans,  and 
had  withdrawn  beyond  the  Euphrates. 

Herod  diligently  applied  himself  to  tho 
collecting  such  a  fbrce  as  might  enable  him 
to  relieve  the  friends  he  had  left  in  Massada, 
who  had  all  the  while  been  closely  besieged 
by  Antigonns,  and  were  at  one  time  reduced 
to  such  extreniities  for  want  of  water,  that 
they  had  fully  intended  to  surrender  the  next 
day,  when  an  abundant  fall  of  rain  during 
the  intervening  night  filled  all  the  cisterns 
and  enabled  them  to  hold  out  until  Herod 
came  to  their  relief. 

Three  years  elapsed  before  Herod  can  be 
said  to  have  obtained  possession  of  the  throne 
which  the  Romans  had  g^ven  to  him.  The 
assistance  which  the  Romans  themselves  ren- 
dered is  of  questionable  value,  as  at  first  the 
generals  appointed  (o  assist  him  would  only 
act  just  as  money  induced  them ;  and  under 
pretence  that  the  forces  wanted  provisions, 
ravaged  the  oonntiy  in  such  a  manner  as  was 


well  calculated  to  render  his  cause  odious  to 
the  Jews.  One  good  service  to  the  land 
was  performed  in  the  extirpation  of  the 
numerous  bands  of  robbers  which  infested 
Galilee,  dwelling  chiefly  in  the  caverns  of  the 
hill  country,  and  who  were  bo  numerous  as 
sometimes  to  pve  battle  to  the  troops  in  the 
open  field.  They  were,  however,  pursued 
with  fire  and  sword,  in  all  their  difficult 
retreats,  and  after  great  numbers  had  been 
slain,  the  rest  sought  refuge  beyond  Jordan, 

The  arrival  of  Antony  in  Syria  enabled 
Herod  to  obtain  more  efficient  assistance  than  _ 
before  ;  and,  after  having  subdued  the  open 
country,  he,  with  his  Roman  auxiliaries,  sat 
down  before  Jerusalem.  During  this  siege 
he  consummated  his  marriage  with  Mariamne, 
to  whom  he  had  four  years  before  been 
betrothed.  He  was  not  only  passionately 
attached  to  this  lady,  but  he  hoped  that  the 
affinity  thus  contracted  with  the  Asmonean 
family,  which  was  still  very  popular  imong 
the  Jews,  would  conciliate  the  people  to  his 
government.  The  city  held  out  for  six 
months,  whereby  the  Romans  were  so  greatly 
exasperated  that  when  at  last  (B.  C.  27) 
they  took  it  by  storm,  they  plundered  the 
town  and  massacred  the  inhabitants  without 
mercy.  Herod  complained  that  they  wore 
going  to  make  him  king  of  a  desert ;  and 
pid  down  a  large  sum  of  money  to  induce 
them  to  desist.  Antigonus  surrendered  him- 
self in  rather  a  cowardly  manner  to  the 
Roman  general  (S^Mus),  and,  throwing 
himself  at  bis  feet,  besought  his  clemency 
with  so  much  ahjeetness,  that  the  Roman 
repelled  him  with  contempt,  addressing  him 
by  the  name  of  Antigona,  as  if  unworthy 
a  man's  name.  He  sent  him  to  Antony, 
who  at  first  intended  to  reserve  him  for  his 
triumph  ;  but,  being  assured  by  Herod  that 
while  Antigonus  lived  the  Jews  generally 
would  not  acknowledge  himself  as  king,  oi 
cease  to  raise  disturbances  on  bis  behalf,  and 
this  representation  being  backed  by  a  sum 
of  money,  Antony  put  him  to  death  at 
Antioeh,  by  the  rods  and  the  axe  of  the  lictor 
—  an  indignity  which  the  Romans  had  never 
before  inflicted  upon  a  crowned  head.  Thus 
ignominiously  ended  the  dynasty  of  the 
Asmoneans,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
years  after  its  glorious  commencement. 

Herod  commenced  bis  reign  by  cutting  off 
all  the  heads  of  the  Asmonean  party,  not 
only  to  secure  himself  on  the  throne,  but,  by 
flie  confiscation  of  their  property,  to  enrich 
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his  coffers,  which  were  well  exhausted  by  hi 
pfofiise  ospeuditure,  and  by  the  rapaeity  of 
the  Bomans.  In  this  process  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Sanhedrim  perislied,  except  Poiho 
and  Sameas,  which  last,  it  wiil  be  remem- 
bered, had  predicted  this  result.  The  ground 
on  which  they  were  spared  was,  that  they 
alone  had  counselled  submission  to  the  course 
of  events,  by  surrendering  the  city  to  Herod ; 
whereas  the  others  were  constantly  encoura- 
ging each  other  and  the  citizens  in  the  now 
vain  expectation  that  Jehovah  would,  as  of 
old,  interpose  for  the  deliverance  of  his 
temple,* 

Merod,  sensible  that  the  Jews  would  not 
tolerate  his  own  assumption  of  the  high-priest- 
hood in  the  room  of  Antigonus,  designed  to 
render  that  office  politically  insignificant,  and 
theretbre  appointed  it  to  Ananel  of  Babylon, 
an  obscure  piiest,  although  descended  from 
the  ancient  high-priests,  and  who  was  entirely 
without  influence  or  connections  to  render 
b'mdangerous  (B.  C.  36).  This  appointment 
occasioned  confusion  in  his  own  family  ;  for 
Hariauine  his  wife,  and  Alexandra  her 
mother,  took  umbrage  at  the  exclumon  of  her 
brother  Aristobulus  —  the  same  youth  for 
whose  brows  he  had  originally  designed  the 
diadem  which  he  had  himself  been  induced 
to  assume.  Mariamnewas  constantly  harass- 
ing him  on  the  subject ;  and  her  mother 
Afesandra,  a  woman  of  great  spirit,  went 
much  further,  for  she  complained  to  Cleopa- 
tra, queen  of  Egypt,  by  letter,  and  had 
begun  to   engage   Uie  interest  of  Antony 


himself  in  the  matter,  when  Herod  saw  that 
it  was  necessary  to  his  domestic  peace  and 
public  safety  that  he  should  depose  Ananel 
and  promote  Aristobulus  to  his  office,  who 
was  then  but  seventeen  years  of  age.  He 
ivas,  however,  m  seriously  di^zpleaaed  at  the 
bold  step  which  Alexandra  had  taken,  that 
he  ordered  her  to  be  confined  in  her  own 
palace,  and  placed  around  her  some  of  his 
coniidenlial  servants  to  watch  all  her  inovc- 
ments.  She  wi'ote  to  Cleopatra,  complaining 
of  this  treatment,  and  in  reply  was  advisoU 
to  make  her  escape  to  Egypt.  Accoiilingly 
she  arranged  that  herself  and  AristobuTua 
should  be  placed  in  two  coffins,  and  carried 
by  attached  servants  to  the  Beaeoast,  where  a 
ship  was  waiting  to  receive  them.  But  their 
flight  was  intercepted  by  Herod,  whom,  how- 
ever, the  fear  of  Oleopatra  prevented  from 
treating  them  with  harshness.  He,  however, 
secretly  resolved  to  put  Aristobulus  out  of 
the  way,  as  a  person  whose  influence  he  had 
great  reason  to  dread. 

This  intention  was  strengthened  when  he 
perceived  how  dangerously  the  discharge  of 
liis  functions  brought  under  the  admiring 
notice  of  the  Jews  this  beautiful  fragment  of 
the  Maccab^an  race,  in  which  they  were 
delighted  to  trace  out  the  noble  qualities  and 
lineaments  by  which  that  race  had  been  dis- 
tinguished. At  the  feast  of  tabernacles 
Aristobulus  officiated  at  the  altar  m  (he 
splendid  robes  of  the  high-priest,  which  set 
ofiFtosueh  advantage  the  wigelie  grace  and 
beauty  of  his  youthful  person,  that  the  Jews 


*  This  FoUio  and  Sameas  of  Josephus  are  the 
famous  Hillel  and  Shammai  of  the  Rabhinicai 
writers  —  two  of  the  mosc  eminent  of  tite  ancient 
doctors  of  the  nation.  Hillel  was  uf  ihe  royal  line 
of  David,  being  descended  front  Shephatiali,  Da- 
vid's son  byAbital  (1  Chroa.  iii.  2).  He  was 
tmrn  in  Babylonia,  and  came  to  Jem^em  in  the 
fortieth  year  of  his  age;  and  tor  his  eminence  in 
the  study  of  the  law,  he  was  appoinied  president 
of  the  Sanhedrim,  Ibrty  years  after,  in  the  eight!' 
eth  year  of  his  ajje,  and  held  that  high  station  for 
forty  years  more;  and  it  eontinued  in  Ills  lamily 
to  the  tenth  generation.  He  was  sncceeded  by 
Simeon,  supposed  (o  be  the  eante  who  took  Christ 
in  his  arms  when  he  was  presented  in  the  temple 
(Lake  IL  23-^5).  His  son  Gamaliel  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Sanhedrim  when  Peter  and  the  apos- 
tles were  summoned  before  them  (Acts  v.  34) ; 
"  at  whose  ieet "  the  Apostle  Paul  was  "  brought 
up,"  or  educated,  in  the  sect  and  discipline  of  the 
Pharisees  (Acts  xslii.  3).  He  lived  until  within 
eighteen  years  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
and  in  the  Jewish  writings  is  distinguished  by  the 


Jerusalem.  His  son  was  Gamaliel  11.,  and  his 
again  Simeon  lit.  Hetvas  succeeded  by  his  son, 
the  i^brated  R.  Judah  Makkailosh,  or  "  the  ho- 
ly," who  cummitled  the  traditional  law  to  wriring, 
in  the  Mtshna.  His  son  anil  successor  was  Gama- 
liel III.;  alter  Mm  Judah  Geniaricus;  after  him 
Hillel  II.,  the  ingenious  compiler  of  the  present 
Jewish  Calendar,  A.  D.  358. 

Shamroai  hacl  been  a  disciple  of  Hillel,  and 
approached  the  nearest  to  him  in  learning  and 
eminence  of  all  the  Mishnical  doctors.  Ke  w^is 
vice-president  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and  disagreed  in 
several  points  with  his  master.  Hillel  was  of  a 
mild  and  conciliatory  temper  j  but  Sluunmai  of  an 
angry  and  fierce  spirit.  Hence  proceeded  violent 
disputes  and  contests  between  the  two  schools, 
which  at  lenjtth  ended  in  bloodshed.  At  last  they 
were  allayed  by  a  fictitJoos  Bath  Col,  or  voice 
from  heaven,  deciding  in  favor  of  Hillel,  to  which 
the  school  of  Shammai  submitted.  See  Hales,  ii. 
593.  Persons  acquainted  wicli  the  matters  in 
controversy  between  the  schools  of  Hillel  and 
Shammai  will  find  various  marked  atludona  to 
them  in  the  Gospels,  and,  although  less  Irequently, 
in  the  Epistle*. 
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coulil  not  contain  themselves,  but  gave  vent 
to  the  most  lively  demonstralions  of  their 
admiration  and  love.  This  sealed  his  doom. 
Soon  afler,  Herod  engaged  Aristobulus,  with 
snitable  eompanions  of  his  own  age,  in  a 
variety  of  eports  and  entertainments  at  Jeri- 
cho. Among  other  things  they  bathed  in  a 
lake,  where  3ie  young  men  kept  immersing 
Aristobnius,  as  if  in  spot-t,  until  be  was 
drowned.  Loud  were  the  lamentations  of 
Herod  at  this  most  unhappy  "accident." 
By  these,  and  by  the  giand  funeral  with 
which  he  honored  the  remains  of  Aristobulus, 
and  by  the  trophies  with  which  he  surcha^d 
his  tomb,  he  sought  to  disguise  from  the 
people  the  real  character  of  this  transaction. 
But  they  were  not  deceived.  The  deed 
inspired  the  whole  nation  with  hatred  and 
horror,  which  even  his  own  family  shared. 
As  to  Alexandra,  her  emotions  were  so  over- 
powering that  only  the  hope  of  vengeance 
enabled  her  lo  live. 

Old  Hyrcanus  was  at  this  time  in  Jerusar 
lem.  He  had  been,  and  might  have  re- 
mained, very  happily  situated  at  Seleucia, 
where  he  was  treated  by  the  Jews  in  that 
quarter,  who  were  more  numerous  and  more 
weahhy  than  those  of  Judata,  as  their  king 
and  high-priest ;  in  which  point  of  view  ho 
was  also  considered  and  respected  by  the 
Parthian  king.  But  when  the  feara  and 
suspicions  of  Herod  extended  even  to  him, 
ana,  desiring  to  get  him  into  bis  power,  he 
sent,  and  invited  him  to  come  and  spend  the 
evening  of  his  days  in  his  own  land,  and 
with  his  own  femily,  and  engaged  the  Par- 
thian king  to  permit  him  to  do  so,  —  Hyrca- 
nus, who  liked  Herod,  and  had  great  confi- 
dence in  his  gratitude,  could  not  be  dissuaded 
by  the  earnest  remonstrances  and  entreaties 
of  his  eastern  friends  ;  but  returned  to  Jeru- 
salem, where  he  was  well  received,  and  until 
a  more  convenient  season,  treated  by  Herod 
with  attention  and  respect. 

Antony-was  now  agwn  in  Syria,  and  on 
his  arrival  had  invited  Cleopatra  to  join  him 
at  Laodicsea.  Alexandra  again  applied  Ui 
Cleopatra ;  and  she  took  much  inierest  in 
the  matter  —  not  from  any  strong  natural 
feelings — for  she  had  lierself  committed 
crimes  as  great,  but  in  the  hope  of  inducing 
Antony  to  add  Judrea  to  her  dominions  if 
Herod  were  disgraced.  She  therefore  brought 
the  affdr  under  the  notice  of  Antony ;  and 
as  he  could  not  but  remember  that  Herod 
tetd  originallj  sought  for  the  murdered  youth 


!  wore  himself,  he  was  in- 
him  to  Laodic^a  to  answct 
for  his  conduct.  Herod  was  ohhged  to  obey, 
and  was  not  without  anxiety  for  the  result. 
He  however  took  care  so  to  propitiate  An- 
tony beforehand,  by  the  profusion  of  his  gifts, 
that  on  his  arrivd  he  was  immediately  ac- 
quitted, and  the  avarice  of  Cleopatra  was  in 
some  degree  appeased  by  the  aatignment  of 
CoelfrSyria  to  her,  m  lieu  of  Judsea,  of  which 
she  bad  always  been,  and  soon  again  became 
covetous,  B.  C.  34, 

Before  his  departure  from  Jerusalem, 
Herod,  uncertain  of  the  result,  had  left,  pri- 
vate instructions  with  his  uncle  Joseph  (who 
had  married  his  sister  Salome)  to  put  Maii- 
amne  to  death  in  case  he  was  condemned, 
for  he  knew  that  Antony  had  heard  much 
of  her  extreme  beauty,  and  feared  that  he 
might  take  her  to  himself,  after  his  death. 
Joseph  had  the  great  imprudence  to  divulge 
(his  secret  to  Maiiamne  herself,  representing 
it,  however,  as  resulting  frim  the  escess  of 
her  husband's  love  to  her.  But  she  rather 
regarded  it  as  a  proof  of  so  savage  a  nature, 
that  she  conceived  an  nnconquerallc  repug- 
nance toward  him.  Soon  afler  a  rumor 
came  that  he  had  lx.>en  put  to  death  by  An- 
tony; on  which  Alexandra,  who  was  now 
also  acquainted  with  the  barbarous  orcJers  left 
vrith  Joseph,  was  p-epaiing  to  seek  pi-otecticn 
with  the  Bomsn  legion  stafbned  in  tiie  e'ty, 
when  letters  from  Herod  himself,  announdng 
his  acquittal  and  speedy  return,  indueea 
them  to  relinqui(h  their  design.  The  fire- 
brand of  the  lamilywas  Salome,  the  sister 
of  Herod,  and  she  failed  not  to  apprise  he; 
brother  of  this  intention,  as  well  as  to  insinu- 
ate that  too  close  an  intimacy  had  subsists 
ed  between  Mariamne  and  Joseph.  Salome 
had  been,  it  seems,  provoked  to  hatred  of 
this  hi^-born  lady,  by  the  hauteur  willi  which 
she  had  been  looked  down  upon  and  treated 
as  an  inferior  by  her.  Although  struck  with 
jealousy,  the  king  allowed  his  deep  love  for 
Maiiamne  to  subdue  him,  when  all  her 
beauty  shone  onee  more  upon  him.  He 
could  only  bring  himself  to  question  her 
gently,  and  was  satisfied  from  her  answers, 
and  from  the  conscious  innocence  of  her  man 
ner,  that  she  had  been  maligned.  After- 
ward, while  assuring  her  of  the  ancerity  and 
ardor  of  his  love  toward  her,  she  taunt  ngly 
reminded  him  of  the  proof  of-  that  which  he 
had  given  in  his  orders  to  Joseph.  This 
most  imprudent  disclosure  rekindled  all  the 
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jealousy  of  Herod.  Convinced  that  the 
ehargo  which  he  had  hoard  was  true,  he 
her  from  his  arms  ;  Joseph  he  ordered 
put  to  death,  without  Mlmitting  him  to  his 
presence ;  and  aJthongh  his  love  for  Maiiamne 


at  (his  time  restrained  his 


against  her, 


be  put  her  mother  Alesaudin  into  custody, 
the  cause  of  all  these  ovile. 

The  disgraceful  history  of  Antouy  in 
flgypt  is  giiniliar  to  the  reader;  and  it  is 
only  needful  to  advert  to  one  or  two  points  in 
which.  Horod  and  Palestine  were  more  or  less 
involved. 

In  IS.  C.  33  Jerusalem  was  "  honored  " 
with  a  visit  from  Cleopati-a,  on  her  return 
from  the  banks  of  the  Knpii rates,  whithar  she 
had  accompanied  AntDny  on  his  Armenian 
^pedition.  Before  this  she  had  succeeded 
in  persuading  Autoay  —  ulthough  he 
.  steadily  refilled  trholly  to  sacrifice  Herod  to 
her  ambition  —  to  give  her  the  fertile  terri- 
tories around  Jericho,  the  oelehra'ed  balsam 
affoiTlud  by  which,  together  with  the  pahn- 
treej  in  which  it  ahoundcd,  furnished  a  con- 
^derable  revenue,  the  deprivation  of  which 
could  not  but  have  given  gi'cat  offence  to 
Herod.  The  means  which  this  abandoned 
woman  used,  durinj;  her  stay  at  Jeriualetn, 
to  bring  the  king  under  the  spell  of  those 
f-isebatbns  for  which,  more  than  for  her 
beauty,  she  was  celebrated,  added,  in  liis 
mind,  disgust  and  contempt  to  the  sense  of 
wrong ;  and  although  he  received  and  eatei^ 
taiaed  her  with  the  most  sedulous  attention 
and  apparent  respect,  ho  h;id  it  seHously  iu 
eoniideration  whither,  seein-j;  she  was  wiiolly 
in, his  power,  he  could  safely  compass  the 
death  of  one  who  had  more  than  once  endea- 
vored to  accomplish  his  own.  The  dread  of 
Antony's  vengeance  deteiTed  him,  and  he 
conducted  the  q^iieon  with  honor  to  the  fion- 
tiers  of  her  own  kingdom,  after  having  en- 
deavored to  propitiate  her  cupidity  by  ample 
gifts.  But  nothing  could  satiate  her  thirst 
for  gain  and  aggrandizement,  and  her  plots 
to  gain  possession  of  Judsea  were  continued, 
and  could  hardly  have  been  defeated  by  a 
less  accomphshed  master  in  her  own  arts 
tiian  Herod  "  the  Great."  One  time  she 
engaged  Antony  to  commit  to  him  a  hazard- 
ous war  on  her  account  with  the  Arabian  king 
reigning  in  Petra,  calculating  that  the  death 
of  either  of   them  would  enable  her  to  ap- 

Kjpriate  his  dominions.     Horod  gained  one 
ttle ;  but  he  lost  another  through  the  de- 
fection of  the  Egyptian  general  at  a  critical 


moment  of  the  conflict.  Herod  was,  how- 
ever, ultimately  successful,  and  won  groat 
honor  by  a  signal  and  etfective  victoiy,  which 
brought    the  Arabians    of  Seir   under   his 

The  same  year  (B.  C.  31)  h^  opened 
with  an  earthq^uake  so  tremendous  as  had 
never  before  been  known  in  Judiea :  it  ia 
said  that  not  fewer  than  thirty  thousand  pei»- 
sons  were  either  swallowed  up  in  the  chasms 
which  opened  in  the  earth,  or  destroyed  by 
the  fall  of  their  houses.  The  confusion  and 
loss  which  this  calamity  occasioned  gieaiJy 
troubled  the  king,  and  not  long  aHer  m 
found  (as  far  as  his  own  interests  were  coiw 
cei-ned)  a  more  seiious  matter  of  anxiety 
in  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Aetium  (Sept. 
2,  B.  C.  31),  when  Octavius  obtained  a 
decided  victory  over  Antony,  who  fled  to 
Egypt,  as  his  last  retreat.  Herod  did  not 
exhibit  any  bhuueworthy  alaeiity  in  abandon- 
mg  the  patron  of  his  fortunes.  He  sent  by 
a  special  messenger  to  exhort  him  to  put  to 
immediate  death  the  womw  who  had  been 
his  ruin,  seize  her  ti-easures  and  kingdom, 
and  thus  obtain  means  of  raising  another  army, 
with  which  cither  onoe  more  to  contend  for 
empire,  or  at  least  to  secure  a  more  advan- 
tageous peace  thim  ho  could  oUiei-wiae  ex- 
pact.  But  finding  that  Antony  paid  no 
his  propoMl,  and  neglected  nis  own 
'  service,  he  thought  it  was  high 
take  care  of  himself,  by  detaching 
his  fortunes  from  one  whose  utter  ruin  hd 
inevitable.  Therefore  whcQ 
Octavius,  early  in  B.  C.  SO,  had  come  to 
Rhodes,  on  !us  way  to  Egypt,  he  went 
thither  to  him. 

But  before  his  departure  he  made  such 
arrangements  as  showed,  after  his  own  pecit- 
liar  manner,  the  sense  he  entertained  of  thB 
serious  importane*  of  the  present  contin- 
gencies. He  placed  his  mother,  slater, 
wives,  and  children,  in  tie  strong  fortress  of 
ler  the  care  of  his  brother  Phe- 
seeing  that  Marianme  and  her 
mother  Alexandra  eould  not  agi-ee  with  his 
mother  and  sister,  he  placed  them  sepai'ately 
in  the  fortress  of  Alexandrium,  under  liifl 
care  of  a  trusty  Idumfean  named  Sohemus, 
with  secret  orders  to  put  them  both  to  death, 
if  Octavius  should  treat  him  harshly  ;  and 
that,  in  concurrence  with  Pheroraa,  he 
should  endeavor  to  secure  the  crown  for  his 
children.  And,  fearful  that  the  existence 
and  presence  of  Eyrcanos  might  suggest 
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flie  oTivious  course  of  deposing  himself  and 
restoring  the  ori^nal  occupant  of  the  throne, 
he  was  gkd  of  the  opportunity  of  putting 
him  to  death,  with  the  f^nt  show  of  justice 
which  might  be  derived  from  the  detected 
de»gn  of  the  old  man  (instigated  by  his 
daughter  Absandra)  to  make  his  escape  to 
the  Arabian  king  Malehus,  the  most  actr 
Herod's  foreign  enemies,  and  the  son  of 
king  Arctas  who  had  fiinuerly  invaded  Judiea 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring  Hjreanus  to  the 
throne  which  his  brother  had  usurped.  Hyr- 
eauus  was  eighty  years  of  age  when  he  was 
thus  made  to  experience  the  heartless  ingrat- 
itude of  the  man  who  owed  life  and  all  things 
to  his  fiivor. 

On  his  arrival  at  Rhodes,  Herod  conducted 
himself  with  the  tact  of  no  common  man. 
When  admitted  to  an  audience,  he  frankly 
acknowledged  all  he  had  done  for  Antony, 
and  all  he  would  still  have  done  had  his 
services  been  accepted.  He  even  stated  (ho 
last  counsel  which  he  had  given  to  that 
intatuated  fva.n  ;  and  having  thus  enabled 
Octavius  to  judge  how  faithful  he  was  to  bis 
fiiends,  he  offered  him  that  Mendship  which 
the  conduct  of  Antony  left  him  free  to 
offer.  Octavius  waa  charmed  by  this  manly 
frankness  ;  and,  mindful  of  Antipater's  ser- 
Tioes  to  Juhus  Ciesar,  and  of  the  ^rt  which 
he  had  himself  taken  in  plachig  Herod  on 
the  throne,  his  overtures  were  received  witli 
pleasure,  and  he  was  directed  again  to  take 
up  and  wear  on  his  head  the  diadem  which 
he  had  laid  aside  when  he  entered  the  pres- 
ence. By  this  significant  intimation  he  was 
conflrmed  in  his  kingdom ;  and  then  and 
after  he  waa  treated  with  a  degree  of 
oonsideration,  not  usually  paid  to  tnbutary 

Meanwhile  Mariamne  had,  by  her  address, 
managed  to  extract  from  Sohemus  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  last  directions  con- 
cerning her  which  be  had  received  from 
Herod.  The  consequence  was  that  although 
she  concealed  her  knowledge  of  the  feet, 
she  received  hum  on  his  return  with  coldness 
and  dislike,  which  offended  him  highly ; 
and,  presuming  on  the  depth  of  his  Section 
for  her,  she  continued  long  to  maintain  a 
degree  of  haughtmeaa  and  reserve  which 
greatly  aggravated  his  displeasure.  After 
Herod  had  been  fluctuating  for  a  whole  year 
between  love  and  resentment,  Mariamne  one 
day  brought  matters  to  a  crisis  by  her  pomted 
refusal  to  receive  his  love,  and  hy  her  up- 


braiding him  with  the  murder  of  her  grani 
father  and  brother.  Enraged  beyond  fiip- 
ther  endurance,  Herod  immediately  ordered 
her  confidenlaal  eunuch  to  he  put  to  die  tor- 
ture, that  he  might  discover  the  cause  of  her 
altered  conduct ;  but  the  tflrtured  wretch 
could  only  say  that  it  probably  arose  from 
some  conmiunicalion  which  Sohemus  had 
made  to  her.  This  hint  sufficed ;  as  he 
concluded  that  Sohemus  must  have  been  toi 
intimate  with  her,  or  fliat  he  would  not 
have  revealed  the  secret  mth  which  lie  had 
been  intrusted.  Sohemus  waa  injmediately 
seized  and  put  to  death  ;  Mariamne  bei'self 
was  then  accused  by  Herod  of  adultery 
before  judges  of  his  own  selection,  by  whom 
she  was  condemned,  but  with  a  conviction 
that  their  sentence  of  death  would  not  be 
executed.  Neither  would  it,  probably,  but 
for  the  intervention  of  Cypros  the  mother 
of  Herod,  and  Salome  his  sister,  who,  fearing 
ho  might  relent,  suggested  that  by  delay 
occaaon  for  a  popular  commotion  in  her 
favor  might  be  ^ven.  She  was  therefore 
led  to  imniediate  execution,  and  met  her 
death  with  the  firmness  which  became  her 
race,  although  assailed  on  the  way  by  the 
violent  and  indecent  reproaches  of  her  own 
mother  Alexandra,  who  now  began  to  he 
seriously  alaimed  for  her  own  safety.  She, 
however,  did  not  long  escape ;  for  when 
Herod  fell  siek  the  next  year  (B.  C.  28), 
from  the  poignancy  of  his  remorse  and 
anguish  at  the  loss  of  Mariamne,  she  kid 
a  plot  for  seiang  the  government ;  but  it 
was  disclosed  to  Herod  by  the  officers 
whose  fidelity  she  endeavored  to  com,ipt, 
and  he  instantly  ordered  her  to  be  put  to 

We  must  return  to  an  earlief  year,  to 
notice  that  Octavius  passed  through  Syiia  on 
his  way  to  Egypt,  and  that  Herod  went  to 
meet  him  at  Ptolemais,  where  he  entertained 
him  and  his  army  with  the  most  profuse 
magnificence.  Besides  this  he  prci^ented 
the  emperor  vrith  eight  hundi'cd  talents,  and 
fiirnished  lai^  supplies  of  bread,  wine,  and 
other  provisions,  for  the  march  through  the 
desert,  where  the  army  might  have  been 
much  distressed  for  the  want  of  such  neces- 
saries. He  accompanied  the  army  himself 
through  the  desert  to  Pelusium.  On  (1» 
return  of  Octavius  the  same  way,  after 
the  death  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and 
the  reduction  of  Egypt  te  the  condition  of  a 
Homan  province,  he  was  received  and  enter- 
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tained  with  the  Bame  truly  royal  Hberality  and 
magnificence,  by  wHch  he  was  so  gratified, 
that,  in  return,  he  presented  Herod  with  the 
four  thousand  Gams  who  had  formed  the 
body-guard  of  Cleopatra,  and  also  restored 
to  him  the  distriots  and  towns  of  which  the 
principality  had  been  divested  by  Pompuj 
and  Antony. 

In  B.  C.  27,  four  years  aft«r  the  battle 
of  Actium,  Octavius  reoeivcd  from  the  flat- 
tery of  the  senate  the  name  — or  rather  the 
title  which  became  a  name  —  of  Augustus, 
and  with  it  all  the  powers  of  the  stat«. 
That  he  might  not,  however,  seem  to  assume 
all  the  authoiity  to  himself,  he  divided  the 
empire  into  two  parts ;  the  quiet  and  peace- 
able poi-tions  he  assigned  to  the  senate,  to 
be  governed  by  consular  and  praelorian  of- 
ficers ;  these  were  called  senatorial ;  but 
the  turbulent  and  insecure  provinces  whiuh 
lay  on  the  outskirts  of  the  einpu«,  he  re- 
served for  himself;  these  were  called  impe- 
rial, and  were  governed  by  presidents  and 
procurators.  This  was  one  of  the  strokes 
of  deep  statesmanship  which  distinguish  the 
history  of  Augustus  Csesar,  for .  under 
tbo  appearance  of  leaving  to  the  senate  the 
most  settled  and  easily  governed  provinces, 
he  secured  in  his  own  bauds  the  whole  mili- 
tary power  of  the  empire,  which  was  neces- 
earily  stationed  in  the  comparatively  unsetr 
tied  imperial  provinces  to  retain  them  in 
subjection — such  as  Egypt,  Syria,  Phceni- 
cia,  Silicia,  and  Cyprus,  in  the  East,  and 

'n  in  the  West. 


In  the  year  B.  0.  25.  Heittd  found  an 
opportunity  of  cutting  off  the  last  branch  of 
the  Asiuonean  race.  His  turbulent  sister 
Salome,  having  fallen  out  with  her  second 
husband  Costabarus,  the  governor  of  Idumsea 
end  Gaza,  she  look  the  liberty  of  sending 
bim  a  bill  of  divorce,  in  conformity  with 
the  Eoman  customs,  but  contrary  to  the 
Mosaical  law  and  usage,  which  confined  that 
privilege  to  her  husband  (Deut.  sxiv  1,  2, 
&c. ;  Matt,  V.  31,  six.  7) ;  and  she  then  | 


returned  to  her  brother,  before  whom  she 
cunningly  ascribed  her  conduct  to  the  fact 
that  Oostabanis,  in  conjuuetion  with  some 
ehiefe  of  the  Asnionean  party,  had  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  against  him.  In  proof  ef 
this,  she  stated  that  he  kept  in  conccalmeot 
die  sons  of  Bubas,  whom  Herod  bait,  at 
the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  intruded  to  him 
to  be  destroyed.  The  sons  of  Babas  were 
found  in  the  retreat  indicated  by  Salome, 
and  put  to  death ;  and,  taking  all  the  rest 
for  granted,  the  king  oi'dered  Costabarus 
and  his  alleged  associates  to  be  immediately 
executed. 

The  Asmonean  family  being  now  esti^ 
pated,  root  and  branch,  and  no  pei'son  lieiiig 
in  existence  whose  claims  to  the  throne 
oould  be  considered  superior  to  his  own, 
Herod  ventured  to  manifest  a  greater  diai-e- 
gai'd  for  tbo  law  of  Moses,  and  more  attach- 
ment to  heathenish  customs  than  he  had  pi-e- 
viously  deemed  safe.  He  began  by  abolish- 
ing some  of  the  ceremonies  which  the  foi-mer 
reijitired,  and  by  introducing  not  a  few  of 
the  latter.  He  then  proceeded  to  build  a 
magnificent  theatre  in  the  city,  and  a  spa- 
cious amphitheatre  in  the  suburbs,  where  he 
institutfid  public  games,  which  were  cele- 
brated every  fifth  year  in  honor  of  Augus- 
tus. In  order  to  draw  the  larger  concourse 
on  these  occasions,  proclamation  of  the  ap- 
proaching games  was  made,  not  only  in  his 
own  dominions,  but  in  neighboring  provinces 
and  distant  kingdoms.  Gladiators,  wres- 
tlers, and  musicians  were  invited  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  prizes  of  great 
aluo  were  proposed  to  the  victors.  These 
:ames,  and  more  especially  the  corobata 
m  and  wild  beasts,  were  highly 
to  the  Jews ;  who  also  viewed 
with  a  jealous  eye  the  trophies  with  which 
the  places  of  public  entertainment  were 
adorned,  regarding  them  as  coming  within 
the  interdiction  of  idolatrous  images  by  the 
Mosdcal  law.  In  vmn  did  Herod  on- 
to overcome  their  dislike,  Con- 
with  other  causes  of  discontent,  old 
w,  it  increased  daily,  and  ai.  last 
such  a  height  that  ten  of  the  most 
zealous  malecontents,  including  one  blind 
man,  formed  a  conspu:acy,  and  assembled, 
with  daggers  concealed  under  theu'  gar- 
ments, for  the  purpose  of  assassinating 
Herod  when  ho  entered  the  theatre.  They 
had  brought  their  minds  to  a  state  of  indif- 
ference  to   the   result;  for  they  were  per- 
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waded  that  if  tbey  foiled,  their  death  could 
not  hut  render  the  tyrant  more  odious  U 
the  people,  and  thus  equally  work  out  tlit 
object  they  sought.  Nor  wore  thoy  quitf 
mistaken.  Their  design  was  discovered 
and  they  were  put  to  death  with  the  most 
cruel  tortures.  But  when  the  mob  iadieated 
their  view  of  the  matter  —  their  hatred  of 
himself,  and  sympathy  with  the  intended 
assassins — by  literally  tearing  the  informer 
in  pieces,  and  throwing  hia  flesh  to  '  the 
dogs,  Herod  was  exasperated  to  the  uttei^ 
most.  By  torture,  he  compelled  some 
women  to  name  the  principal  persons  who 
wei'e  concerned  in  this  transaction,  all  of 
whom  were  hurried  off  to  inatant  death  to- 
gether with  their  innocent  families.  This 
crowning  act  of  savageness  rendered  the 
tyrant  so  perfectly  detestible  to  his  subjects, 
that  he  began  very  seriously  to  contemplate 
the  possibility  of  a  general  revolt,  and  to  take 
his  measures  accordingly.  He  built  new 
fortresses  and  fortified  towns  throughout 
the  land,  and  strengthened  those  that  pre- 
viously existed.  In  this  he  did  more  than 
the  orij^nal  inducement  required  ;  for  Herod 
was  a  man  of  taste,  and  had  quite  a  paaaon 
for  building  and  improvements,  so  that  in 
the  course  of  his  long  reign  the  country 
assumed  a  greatly  improved  appearance, 
through  the  number  of  fine  towns  and  mag- 
nificent public  works  and  buildings  which 
he  erected.  In  this  respect  there  had  been 
no  king  like  him  sanoe  Solomon  ;  and  if  he 
could  have  reigned  in  peace,  if  domestic 
troubles,  oppoation  Ecora  his  subjects,  and 
the  eonneotion  with  the  Romans,  had  not 
called  into  active  operation  all  the  darker 
features  of  his  character,  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive that  his  reign  might  have  been  very 
bappy  and  glorioas. 

He  rebuilt  Samaria,  or  rather  completed 
the  rebuilding  of  it  which  Gabinius  had 
begun.  His  attention  seems  to  have  been 
drawn  to  ils  excellent  ate,  and  strong  mili- 
tary position ;  and,  from  the  magnificent 
scale  on  which  it  was  restored,  we  conceive 
that  he  contemplated  the  possibility  of  with- 
drawing his  court  to  it,  in  the  very  likely 
contingency  of  being  unable  to  maintain 
himself  at  Jerusalem.  He  gave  the  com- 
pleted city  the  name  of  Sebaste  —  the  name, 
m  Greek,  of  his  great  patron  Augustus. 
He  also  built  Gaba  in  Galilee,  and  Heshbon 
in  Pertea;  besides  many  others  which  be 
Galled  by  the  names  of  the  difEbrent  members 


of  his  own  family — as,  Antipatris,  from  tba 
name  of  his  fattier  Antipater ;  Oypron,  near 
Jericho,  after  his  mother  Cyproa  (who  was 
descended  from  an  Arabian  family,  although 
born  at  Ascalon  in  Palestine)  ;  and  Phasae- 
lis,  in  the  plains  of  Jericho,  nt^r  his  brother 
PhasaeL  In  most  of  these  cities  he  phinted 
colonies  of  his  foreign  soldiers,  to  hold  the 
country  in  subjection. 

To  estend  his  fame,  Herod  even  built 
numerous  splendid  edifices,  and  made  krge 
improvements  in  cities  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  own  dominion  —  such  as  gymnasiums 
at  Ptolemais,  Tripolis,  and  Damascus ;  the 
city  walla  at  Bibulus  ;  porticoes,  or  covei'ed 
walls,  at  Tyre,  Beyrutus,  and  Antioch ; 
bazaars  and  theatres  at  Zidon  and  Damascus ; 
an  aqueduct  at  Laodicsea  on  the  sea ;  and 
baths,  reservoirs,  and  porticoes,  at  Ascalon. 
He  also  made  groves  in  several  cities ;  to 
others  he  made  rich  presents,  or  furnished 
endowments  for  the  support  of  their  games ; 
and  by  such  means  his  tame  was  widely 
spread  in  the  Roman  empire. 

At  Jerusalem  Herod  built  himself  a 
splendid  palace,  on  Mount  Zion.  the  site  of 
the  original  fortress  of  Jebus,  and  of  the  citp- 
fldel  which  hod  so  much  annoyed  the  Jews 
during  the  MaccabEean  wars.  It  was  in  the 
Grecian  style  of  architecture,  and  two  large 
and  sumptuous  apartments  in  it  Herod  named 
O^esareum,  in  honor  of  the  emperor,  and 
Agrippeum,  after  his  (avorile  Agrippa. 

We  receive  a  better  idea  of  the  largeness 
of  Herod's  views,  however,  by  his  building 
the  town  and  foiming  the  harbor  at  what 
he  named  Csesai'ca.  The  site  had  formerly 
been  marked  by  a  oastle  called  Stinto's 
tower,  on  the  coast  between  Dora  and  Joppa. 
Here  he  made  the  most  convenient  and  safest 
port  to  be  found  on  all  the  coast  of  Phcenicia 
and  Palestine,  by  running  out  a  vast  semi- 
circular moie  or  bi'eakwater,  of  great  depth 
and  extent,  into  the  sea,  so  as  to  form  a 
spacious  and  secure  harbor  against  the 
stormy  winds  from  the  sooth  and  west,  leav- 
ing only  an  entrance  into  it  from  the  nnith. 
Tiiis  soon  became  a  noted  point  of  departure 
from,  and  entrance  into,  Palestine ;  and,  as 
such,  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  It  also  acquired  a  new  impor- 
tance as  the  seat  of  government  after  JutUea 
beeamean  imperial  pj'ovince;  Csesarea being 
then  the  usual  residence  of  the  procurator.    , 

In  the  year  B.  C.  22,  the  want  of  the 
usoal  rains  in  Syria  and  Palestine  produced 
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a  eevere  fam  nc  wWh  wis  followed  by  a 
pestled  I-  that  011  ned  off  ^reat  multitules 
ot  the  people  Her  d  bela^el  nolly  on 
tbs  occasion  He  exhausted  hia  treasury 
and  even  the  silver  plate  of  1  is  table  in  pui 
ohasing  provisions  from  E^pt  and  m  1  ij 
ing  wool  fo  (.lothing  as  most  of  the  shei>p 
of  (he  oountiTf  hid  been  slaughteied  in  the 
dearth  This  bounty  was  not  confined  to 
his  own  domim  ns  but  extended  to  the 
ne  g!  bo  mi;  '^yr  ns  B>  this  conduct  bo 
mu  h  ot  gratitude  ani  kind  feeling  toward 


lim  was  produced  a  only  the  continued 
and  crowing  tyiannvof  his  suh^equeut  icign 
uiull  ihl  terite 

The  nest  year  Herol  contracted  a  mar- 
nace  with  another  Manainne  the  dauf,l  ter 
of  the  priest  &  mon  T)  pave  the  way  f  r 
tins  all  jnee  tie  kingicno\ed  the  existing 
high  p  lest  Jesus  tl  e  >,  i  i  Phabet  a  d 
invested  the  iati  er  of  lluiatine  with  that 
once  high  ofBce  Heiod  next  bek,an  to 
hudd  a  ea'Ue  which  he  called  Hei  jd  u  n 
on  a  ornall  round  hdl  near  the  pla  e  wht  e 


be  repulsed  the  Parthians,  under  the  cup- 
bearer Pacorus,  when  they  pursued  him  on 
his  flight  from  Jerusalem.  Hie  situation 
and  the  protection  which  the  casHe  offered 
were  so  inviting,  that  numbers  of  opulent 
people  began  to  build  themselves  houfes 
around,  so  that  in  a  short  time  the  spot  was 
occupied  by  a  fair  city. 

About  Uiis  time  Herod  might  he  deemed 
to  have  attained  the  sumuiit  of  all  his  wishes. 
S;rong  in  tlie  fiivor  of  the  emperor,  he  wap 
feared,  if  not  loved,  by  the  people  under  hif 
rule,  and  respected  by  the  Roman  govemms 
and  by  the  neighboring  princes  and  kings. 


Of  the  fitvor  and  eonfldeneo  of  Augustus  he 
received  proofs  which  were  of  high  value  to 
him.  As  a  reward  for  his  services  in  clear- 
ing the  country  of  robbers,  the  valuable  dis- 
tricts of  Trachonitis,  Auranitis,  and  Batantea, 
beyond  Jordan,  were  added  to  his  dominion ; 
and,  what  was  perham  more  for  his  personal 
influence  and  honor,  he  was  soon  after  named 
the  emperor's  procurator  in  Syiia,  and  oi-ders 
wero^vento  the  governor  of  that  great  prov- 
ince to  undertake  nothing  of  importance  witli- 
out  bis  knowledge  and  advice.  Herod  also 
procured  from  the  emperor  the  dignity  of  a 
tetrareh    for  his    only    surviving  brother. 
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Pheronis;  for  Herod  Hmself  had  given  Lii 
a  territory  in  Persea  beyond  Jordan,  with 
revenue  of  one  hundred  talents,  in  order  that 
he  might  live  in  a  style  snitable  to  his  birtit, 
without  being  dependent  on  the  king's 
cesser.  As  Bome  acknowledgment  for  ail 
those  favors,  Herod  built  a  temple  of  wlute 
marble  at  Paneas  (Baaias,  the  sources  of  the 
Jordan),  and  dedicated  it  to  Augustus.    But 


&h  act,  and  others  of  a  similar  charaoter, 
so  highly  offensive  to  the  Jews,  that,  to  pacify 
them,  Herod  was  obliged  to  remit  a  porti 
of  their  tribute. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  reflections  made 
upon  his  conduet  in  building  heathen  temph 
first  drew  his  attention  to  the  condition  of 
Jehovah's  tenipio  at  Jerusalem,  which 
the  lapse  of  time  had  gone  much  out  of 
repair,  and  had  sustained  great  damage 
during  the  civil  wars.  He  was  then  led  to 
form  the  bold  design  of  puUbg  it  down  and 
rebuilding  it  entirely  on  a  more  magnificent 
scale.  To  this  he  was  induced  not  only  from 
the  magnificence  of  his  ideas,  bis  love  of 
building,  and  the  demu  of  fame,  but  also  to 
conciliate  the  good  opinion  of  his  discontented 
subjects,  and  create  a  new  interest  in  the 
eontjnuanee  of  his  Ufe  and  weliare. 

Herod  made  his  proposal  in  a  general 
assembly  of  the  people  at  Jerusalem,  proba- 
bly at  the  passover,  in  the  year  B.  C.  19, 
the  eig^t«enth  of  his  reign.  The  people 
were  much  startled  by  the  offer.  They 
recognized  the  grandeur  of  the  undertaking, 
and  the  need  and  benefit  of  it ;  but  they  were 
fearful  that,  after  he  had  taken  down  Uie  old 
building,  he  might  be  unable  or  unwilling  to 
build  the  new.  To  meet  this  objection,  Herod 
undertook  not  to  demolish  the  old  temple 
nntil  all  the  materials  required  for  the  new 
one  were  collected  on  the  spot ;  and  on  these 
terms  his  oi&r  was  accepted  with  as  mueh  satis- 
faction aa  the  Jews  were  capable  of  deriving 
from  any  of  his  acts.  Herod  kept  his  word. 
A  thousand  carts  were  speedily  at  work  in 
drawing  stones  and  materials ;  ten  thousand 
nf  the  most  skilful  workmen  were  brought 


together ;  and  a  thousand  priests  were  so  fat 
insLrueted  in  masoniy  and  carpentry  as  might 
enable  ihem  to  expedite  and  superintend  tb« 
work.  After  two  years  had  lecn  spent  in 
these  preparations,  the  old  temple  was  pulled 
down,  and  the  new  one  commenced  in  the 
year  B.  0.  17.  And  with  such  vigor  was 
t!ie  work  canied  on,  that  the  sanctuary,  or, 
in  effect,  the  proper  temple,  was  finished  in 
a  year  and  a  half,  and  the  rest  of  the  temple, 
containmg  the  outer  buildings,  colonnades, 
and  porticoes,  in  eight  years  more,  so  as  lo 
be  then  fit  for  divine  ser^'iee,  according  to 
the  king's  intention,  B.  C.  7.  But  the 
expense  of  finishing  and  adorning  the  whole 
continued  to  be  long  after  carried  on  fitni 
the  sacred  treasury,  until  the  fatal  govem- 
Taent  of  Gess:us  Floins,  in  the  year  A.  D. 
6SJ.  Hence,  during  the  ministry  of  Christ 
(A.  D.  28),  the  Jews  said  to  him,  '■  Forty 
and  sisyears  hath  thistempieleen  in  building, 
and  wilt  thou  erect  it  in  three  dnya  ? ' '  (John 
ii.  20.) 

By  the  first  Maiiamne,  Hei'od  had  two 
sons,  Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  whom  he 
sent  to  be  educated  at  Rome,  where  they 
remained  three  jeare,  under  the  mmiediate 
inspection  of  Augustus,  who  had  kindly 
lodged  them  in  his  own  palace.  Two  yeais 
after  the  foundation  of  the  temple,  Herod 
went  to  Rome  himself,  to  pay  his  lespects  to 
the  emperor,  and  take  back  to  Judfpa  his 
sons,  whose  education  was  now  complete. 
He  was  received  with  unusual  iiicndliness 
by  Augustus,  and  was  entertabed  with  much 
distinetion  during  his  stay.  Soon  after  his 
return  he  manied  the  elder  of  the  brothers 
to  Glaphyi-a,  the  daughter  of  Archelaua, 
■  ing  of  Cappadocia,  and  the  younger  to 
Berenice,  the  da.ughter  of  his  own  nolorioua 
ster  Salome.  Now  it  happened  that  both 
le  young  men  Inherited  a  full  share  of  the 
pride  and  hauteur  of  their  mother  IHaiiamne, 
and  were  disposed  to  look  down  upon  all  the 
connections  of  (heir  father.  That  they  ever 
entertained  any  designs  against  him  is  not 
pmbable,  but  it  is  very  prebable,  from  their 
conduct,  that  apart  from  their  respect  for 
him,  they  deemed  their  right  to  the  ciuwn 
irrefragable,  derived  from  their  mother  lathor 
than  from  him,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  much 
greater  than  his  own.  By  corrupting  her 
own  daughter,  who  was  married  to  one  of  the 
brothers,  Salome  made  herself  acquainted 
with  their  more  private  sentiments,  and 
learned  that  their  sympathies  leaned  aO  to 
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tJie  side  of  their  mnrdered  mother,  and  that 
in  their  own  domestic  cirules  they  spoke  with 
strong  abhorrence  of  the  authors  of  her  un- 
deserved and  untimely  death,  and  lamented 
the  various  acta  of  cruelty  of  which  their 
father  had  been  guilty.  This  was  enough 
to  determine  Salome  to  accomplish  their 
ruin,  as  she  saw  clearly  that  if  ever  they 
possessed  power,  she  was  likely  tfl  suffer 
for  the  part  she  had  taken  in  compassing 
the  death  of  Mariamno.  She  was  also 
envious  of  their  popularity;  for  the  very 
same  feeling  which  inclined  them  to  rest 
npon  their  connection  with  the  Asmonean 
dynasty,  inclined  the  Jews  to  regard  them 
with  peculiar  interest  and  favor  as  the  last 
relics  of  that  illustrious  house.  Salome 
therefore  l«^ok  every  occasion  of  prejudicing 
Herod  against  his  sons,  and  of  turning  his 
paternal  love  and  pride  inle  jealousy  and 
dislike.  To  this  end  indeed,  little  more 
was  needed  than  to  make  known  to  him, 
with  some  exaggeration,  the  true  state  of 
their  feelings. 

The  first  measure  which  Herod  took  Ui 
check  the  pride  of  the  two  brothers  was, 
three  years  after  his  return  (B.  C.  13),  to 
bring  to  court  his  eldest  son  Antipat«r,  whom 
he  had  by  his  first  wife  Doris,  while  he  was 
in  a  private  station,  and  whom  he  had  di- 
Toroed  on  his  marriage  with  Mariamne.  But 
this  measure,  intended  to  teach  them  whole- 
some caution,  only  operated  in  provoking 
Alexander  and  Aristobulus  to  greater  dis- 
content and  more  inlemperate  language  than 
before.  In  faot,  they  had  almost  insensibly 
beconje  the  beads  of  the  Asmonean  party, 
still  very  powerful  in  the  country,  and  were 
nrged  on  by  the  necessities  of  that  position, 
and  by  the  conviction  -that  the  populai-  feel- 
ing was  entirely  on  their  side.  As  to  Antip- 
ater,  he  had  all  the  ambition  of  his  fiither 
with  all  the  artfulness  of  his  aunt.  Openly, 
he  seemed  to  advocate  the  cause  of  the 
brothers,  and  to  extenuate  their  indiscretions, 
while  lie  took  care  to  surround  the  king  with 
persons  who  reported  to  him  all  their  sayings 
with  the  most  invidious  aggravations.  By 
this  means  the  affection  with  which  Herod 
had  regarded  the  brothers,  not  only  for  their 
own  noble  quahties,  but  for  their  mother's 
sake,  was  alienated  from  them,  and  fixed 
upon  Antipater.  Him,  the  father  at  length 
recommended  to  Augustus  as  his  successor, 
and  obtained  from  him  authority  to  leave 
the  crown  to  him  in  the  first  instance,  and 


the  sons  of  Mariamne,  B,  C. 
11, 

The  curious  reader  will  find  in  Josephus 
a  fiill  account  of  all  the  various  plots  wtieh 
were  laid  by  Antipater,  assisted  by  his  aunt 
Salome  and  his  uncle  Pheroras,  tfl  bring 
about  the  destruction  of  the  young  princes. 
This  they  at  last  effected  by  a  false  charge 
that  they  designed  to  poison  their  father. 
On  this,  he  brought  them  to  trial  before  a 
council  held  at  Beyratus,  at  which  the 
Roman  governors  Saturnius  and  Voiumnius 
presided,  and  where  Herod  pleaded  in  per- 
son against  his  sons  with  such  vehemence 
that  be,  with  some  difBculty,  procured  their 
condemnation,  although  nothing  could  be 
cleaily  proved  against  them  but  an  intention 
to  withdraw  to  some  foreign  country,  wliere 
they  miD;ht  live  in  peace.  The  time  and  the 
mode  of  putting  the  sentence  into  execution 
were  left  to  the  king's  own  discretion.  This 
was  not  until  he  came  to  Sebaste,  where,  in 
a  fit  of  rage,  produced  in  the  same  manner, 
and  through  the  same  agencies  as  his  pre- 
vious treatment  of  these  unfortunate  young 
men,  he  ordered  them  to  be  strangled,  B.  C. 
6.  In  these  two  unfortunate  brothers  the 
noble  family  of  the  Asmoneans  may  be  said 
to  have  become  utterly  extinct. 

It  was  somewhat  before  this  time  that 
Herod,  being  greatly  in  want  of  money,  be- 
thought himself  of  opening  the  tomb  of 
David,  having  probably  heard  the  story  of 
the  treasure  which  the  first  Hyroanus  was 
reported  to  have  found  there.  As  might  be 
expected,  he  discovered  nothing  but  tho 
royal  ornaments  with  which  the  king  had 
been  buried. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  B.  0.  5  the 
Hrth  of  the  great  harbinger,  John  the  Bap- 
tist, announced  the  approach  of  One  greater 
than  he,  whose  sandal-thong  he,  thereafter, 
declared  himself  unworthy  to  loose. 

At  and  for  some  time  before  the  date  to 
which  we  are  now  arrived,  the  relations  of 
Herod  with  Rome  had  become  more  un- 
pleasant than  at  any  former  period.  Not 
long  before  he  put  Alexander  and  Aristo- 
bulus  to  death  Herod  had  a  quarrel  with 
Obadas  king  of  Arabia,  which  led  him  to 
march  some  troops  into  that  country,  and  to 
the  defeat  of  the  banded  robbers,  against 
whom  chiefly  he  acted,  and  of  a  party  of  Arabs 
who  came  to  their  relief.  This  affair  vfas 
reported  to  Augustus  in  such  a  manner  as 
raised  his  wrath  against  Herod  ;  and  attend- 
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ing  only  to  the  fact  tliat  Herod 
a  military  force  iuto  Arabiu,  which  Herod's 
fi'ietiila  eouid  not  deny,  he,  without  inquir- 
ing into  the  provucaiiori  and  circuLiiHtauuiS, 
wrote  to  Herod  a  very  severe  letter,  the 
substance  of  which  iiaa,  that  he  had  hitherto 
treutod  him  as  a  fiiend,  but  should  hence- 
forth treut  him  as  a  subjeot.  Herod  sent  an 
embassy  to  clear  himself;  but  Augustus 
repeatedly  refused  to  listen  to  them  ;  and  so 
the  kin^  was  obliged  for  u  time  to  submit  to 
all  the  injurious  treatment  which  the  emperor 
thought  proper  to  inflict.  The  chief  of  ihese 
vus  the  de^Tading  his  kingdom  to  a  Komun 
province.  For  soon  after,  Joseplius  inci- 
dentally mentions,  that  "the  whole  nation 
took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  Caesar  and  to  tlie 
king  jointly,  escept  sis  Oiousand  of  the 
Pharisees,   who,  thmugh   their  hostility  to 


the  regal  government,  refused  to  ta';e  it,  and 
were  fined  for  their  refusal  by  the  king;  but 
(he  wife  of  his  brother  Pheroras  paid  the  fine 
for  them."  As  this  was  shoi-tlj  before  the 
death  of  Pheroras  himself,  it  coincides  with 
the  thue  of  this  decree  for  the  enrolment  of 
which  St.  Luke  (ii.  1)  makes  mention  ;  and 
we  may  thereibre  ceilainly  infer  that  the 
oath  was  administered  at  the  same  time,  ac- 
cording to  the  usage  of  the  Roman  census, 
in  which  a  return  of  persons'  ages  and  prop- 

•  See  tiie  case  of  Christ,  and  Peter  aftei-wnrd, 
where  "aalii'er,"  the  amonnt  for  liotli,  was  pro 
cured  by  a,  miracle.    Matt.  xvli.  24-37. 

t  For  this  clear  view  of  the  somewhat  per- 
plexed subject  of  t!ie  Census  alludeil  |J>  by  St. 
Lnke,  we  are  indcbteti  to  T)r.  Hales,  from  whose 
execllent  "Analysis  of  Chronology"  wo  have, 
indeed,  obiaint'd  mneh  and  verions  aid  in  the 
present  history. 

t  That  the  biiili  of  Chiist  is  thns  g^ven  to  the 
autumn  of  the  year  five  before  Christ,  i^  sn  appar- 
ent anonmly,  which  may  require  a  tew  words  of 
explanation.  The  Era  of  the  Birth  of  Christ 
was  not  in  use  until  A.D.  532  in  ihe  time  of  Jne- 
tinian,  when  it  was  introduced  by  Dionysius  Ex.- 
^uus,  a,  Scythian  by  birtli.  and  a  Roman  abbotj 
and  which  onlv  began  to  prevail  in  the  West  ahont 
Wie  time  of  Cliaries  Marlel  and  Pope  Grojwry  II., 
A.D.  730.  It  has  long  been  agreed  by  all  chro- 
coluyers  that  Dionysius  madu  a  mistake  in  placing 


s  was  required  to  be  made  upon  oath, 
under  penalty  of  the  confiscation  of  the 
goods  of  the  delinquents.  And  the  reason 
for  registering  ages  was,  that  among  the 
Syrians,  males  from  fourteen  years  of  ago 
and  females  from  twelve,  until  their  sisly- 
fifth  year,  were  subject  to  a  capitaliun  or 
poU-tai,  by  the  Roman  law.  This  tax  was 
two  drachma  a  head,  or  half  a  ttater,  equal 
to  thirty  cents  of  our  money.* 

Cyrenius,  a  Roman  senator  and  procura- 
tor, or  collector  of  the  emperor's  revenue, 
was  employed  to  make  the  eni'olnient. 
Tliis  person,  whom  Tacitus  calls  Quirinus, 
and  descril>es  as  "an  active  soldier  and 
ligid  commissioner,"  was  well  qualified  for 
an  employment  so  odious  to  Herod  and  to 
his  subjects,  and  probably  came  to  esecute 
llie  dtcioe  with  an  armed  force.  By  the 
waiy  policy  of  the  Romans,  to  ptevent  in- 
suiieclion  as  well  as  to  expedite  business, 
all  were  required  to  repau'  to  their  own 
cities.  Even  in  Italy  the  consular  edict 
commanded  the  Latin  citi)H!ns  not  to  be 
enrolled  at  Rome,  but  all  in  their  own  cities. 
And  this  precaution  was  of  course  more 
necessary  in  such  turbulent  provinces  as 
Jud%a  and  Galilee,  f 

The  decree  was  peremptory,  and  admitted 
of  no  delay  :  thereibre,  m  the  autumn  of 
the  year  5  of  the  popular  era  before  Christ,  % 
a  carpenter  of  Nazai-eth  in  Galilee,  by  name 
Joseph,  journeyed  witli  his  wife  Mary, 
although  she  was  then  large  with  child,  to 
Bethlehem  in  Judasa,  that  being  their  pater- 
nal city,  08  they  were  both  "  of  the  race  and 
lineage  of  David."  They  were  not  among 
the  Erst  comers,  and  the  place  was  so 
thronged  that  they  could  not  find  iwim  even 


nmnuntof  the  ditlvrenca  h 
niilL'd.  at  two,  tliree,  four,  five,  or  even  ei^ht  vearj. 
riio  most  general  conclusion  is  that  wliii-li  is 
idoiilLKl  in  our  Bibles,  and  which  places  the  birth 
of  (Jhrist  fonr  years  before  the  common  era.  or 
more  probtibly  a  few  mouths  more,  acrordiu^  to 
the  conclusion  of  Hales,  which  we  have  deemed 
proper  to  adopt.  The  groiinds  of  this  couchi- 
ju  are  largely  nnd  ably  slated  in  the  "Analysis," 
>1.  L  p.  33-93.  Ab  to  the  day —  it  appears  that 
the  25ih  of  December  was  not  fixed  upon  tilt 
the  time  of  Constantine,  in  the  fourth  century, 
although  there  was  an  early  tradition  in  its  favor. 
It  is  prob.ible  that  it  really  took  place  abou  t  or 
at  the  Peast  of  Tabernacles  (say  the  auliimnal 
equinox)  of  B.  C.  5,  or  at  the  Passover  (say  the 
-  irnoJ  eqninos)  of  B.  C.  4.  The  former  is  tliB 
,)inion  of  Hates  and  otherEt,  and  tlie  kttei  of 
Arcliljishop  Usher  and  our  Bibles. 
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in  the  lodging-rooms  of  the 
Bethlehem,  hut  were  obliged  to  seek  shelter 
in  the  stables  of  the  same.  Here  the 
woman  was  taken  in  labor,  and  gave  birth  to 
a  male  child.  That  child,  thus  humbly 
born,  was  the  long-promised  "  Desire  of 
Nations,"  the  "Saviour  of  the  World"  — 
JK^VS  CHRIST,  Nor  did  he  come 
Bvioner  than  he  was  expected.  The  Jews 
espccted  anxiously,  and  from  day  to  day, 
the  Great  Deliverer  of  whom  their  prophets 
bad  spoken  ;  and  the  precise  foreKialculations 
of  the  prophet  Daniel  bad  given  them  to 
know  that  (he  time  of  his  coming  was  near. 
This  indeed  partly  espkins  the  uneasy 
relations  between  Herod  and  his  subjects ; 
and  the  distaste  of  the  lattor  to  the  kingship 
which  be  bad  taken.  For  they  wanted  no 
king,  until  their  king  Messiah  ^ould  come 
to  talce  the  throne  of  his  father  David,  and 
lead  them  forth,  conquering  and  to  conquer, 
breaking  the  nations  in  pieces  as  an  iron  rod 
breaks  Uie  vessels  of  the  potter,  and  bring- 
ing all  the  Gentiles  to  their  feet.  Full  of 
these  magnificent  ideas  of  thoir  king  Mes- 
giab,  they  failed  to  reeogniiie  the  promised 
Deliverer,  in  One  who  came  to  deliver  them, 
not  from  the  Romans — but  from  their  sins; 
whose  kingdom  was  not  to  be  of  this  world 
— and  whose  reim,  not  over  lands  and 
terriiories,  but  JD  the  hearts  of  men. 

Nor  was  be  expected  only  by  the  Jews. 
He  was  the  "Desire  of  Nations."  There 
were  strong  pulsations  of  the  universal  heart, 
in  expectation  of  some  great  change,  of  the 
advent  of  some  distinguished  personage  who 
Bhouhi  bring  in  a  new  order  of  things,  of 
some  kind  or  other,  and  who  should  work 
soob  deeds  and  establish  such  dominion  as 
never  before  existed.  It  was  even  expected 
that  this  great  persou'igQ  should  issue  from 
Judeea;  an  expectation  vl  b  vasprolably 
derived  from  the  more  d  t  n  t  a  c  pations 
of  the  Jews,  if  not  pi  tly  f  on  a  "enoto 
glimpse  at  the  meaning  of  tl  o>.e  pro[  hecies 
which  referred  to  Messal  nni  vl  cl  many 
educated  persons  must  1  ive  road  n  tl  e  Greek 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  Si-nptures,  But 
the  expectations  which  the  nations  ent«r- 
tiuned  were,  like  those  of  the  Jews,  connected 
with  dreams  of  a  universa.1  temporal  empire, 
which  the  expected  Messiah  was  to  establish. 
As,  however,  they  had  not  the  strong  national 
interest  in  the  expectation  of  a  conquering 
king,  they  clung  with  lessjenacity  than  the 
Jews  to  this  notion  of  bis  functions,  although, 


blinded  by  it,  they  were  for  a  while  as 
unable  as  the  Hebrews  to  recognize  the 
Anointed  op  Gon  in  the  infant  of  Bethlehem. 

The  prevalence  and  character  of  this 
expectation  account  for  the  watchfulness  of 
Herod,  and  for  the  horrible  promptitude  with 
which  he  ordered  the  niatFsaere  of  all  the 
infants  of  Bethlehem  as  soon  as  the  inquiries 
of  the  Parthian  magi  gave  him  cause  to 
suspect  that  tub  King  of  tub  Jews  bad 
been  bom  there. 

The  census,  which  vras  begun  by  Cyrc- 
nius  was  note  mpleted  t  the  extent  ongmal 
ly  contemplated  for  Herod  tound  means  to 
disubu-e  Au;^  istus  ot  the  impression  under 
which  he  had  acted  anl  was  restoied  to  the 
imperial  favor  and  confidence  To  n  ake 
him  some  amend'^  (he  emperor  wis  disposed 
to  have  cfnsigneJ  to  him  the  foifeiled  king 
dom  of  the  Nahathseans ;  but  the  painful 
disagreements  and  atrocities  in  the  family  of 
Herod  were  about  the  same  time  brought  so 
conspicuously  under  bis  notice,  that,  with  his 
usual  sagacity,  be  doubted  the  wisdom  of 
committing  the  conquest  and  government 
of  a  new  kingdom  io  an  old  man  who  bad 
proved  himself  incapable  of  ruling  his  own 
bouse. 

We  have  before,  incidentally  mentioned 
the  part  which  was  taken  by  the  wife  of 
Pheroras,  in  paying  the  fines  of  the  Phari- 
sees, who  refused  lo  take  the  oath  required 
of  all  the  people.  In  consequence  of  this, 
many  of  that  powerful  body  began  to  wliis- 

gir  that  God  would  give  the  kin^om  to 
beroras ;  on  which  account  Herod  caused 
several  Pharisees  and  some  members  of  his 
own  family  to  be  executed.  Further,  re- 
garding the  wife  of  Pheroras  as  the  cause  of 
all  this  trouble,  he  very  peremptorily  required 
him  to  divorce  her.  His  brother  replied 
that  nothing  but  death  should  separate  him 
from  bis  wife,  and  retired  in  disgust  to  Poraea, 
in  his  own  territory  beyond  Jordan.  Thus 
was  quite  destroyed  the  good  understanding 
which  had  for  so  many  years  subsisted 
between  the  two  brothers.  Blinded  by 
resentment,  Pheroras  readily  came  into  the 
plans  of  Antipater ;  and  between  them  it 
was  settled  that  Herod  should  be  taken  off 
by  poison  ;  that  Antipater  should  sit  on  his 
throne ;  and  that  meanwhile  he  should  con- 
trive to  be  sent  to  Rome,  to  preclude  any 
suspicion  of  his  part  in  the  ti-ansaction. 
This  plot  would  probably  have  succeeded 
but  for  the  death  of  Pheroras  himself,  which 
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led  to  tbe  discovery  of  the  wliole,  and  even 
made  known  to  Herod  the  part  which  Antip- 
ater  had  talten  in  eooipassing  the  death  of 
die  two  sons  of  the  first  Mariamae,  It 
appeared  also  that  the  seoond  Mariamne  was 
a  party  in  this  conspiracy,  in  consequence  of 
which  she  was  divorced,  the  name  of  her 
son  was  struck  out  of  the  king's  will,  and 
her  father,  the  high-priest  Simon,  was  de- 

fosed  from  his  ofBce,  which  was  given  to 
latthias  the  son  of  Theophilus.  On  these 
disclosures,  Herod  managed  to  get  Antipater 
back  from  Rome,  without  allowing  him  to 
become  acquainted  with  what  had  transpired. 
On  his  arrival  ho  was  foi'mally  accused 
before  Quintilius  Varus,  the  prefect  of 
Syria,  who  was  then  at  Jerusalem,  and  was 
imprisoned  until  the  affair  should  have  been 
guhmitted  to  the  judgment  of  Augustus. 

Meanwhile  Herod,  then  in  the  sixty-ninth 
year  of  his  age,  fell  ill  of  that  grievous  dis- 
ease of  which  he  died,  and  which,  by  some 
singular  dispensation  of  Providence,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  peculiar  lot  of 
tyrannous  and  proud  sovereigns,  and  which 
rendered  him  wretched  in  himself  and  a 
terror  to  all  around  him.  A  report  got  into 
rarculation  that  his  disease  afforded  no  chance 
of  his  recovery,  in  consequence  of  which  a 
dangerous  tumult  waS  escited  by  two  eele- 
brated  doctors,  named  Judas  and  Matthias, 
who  instigated  their  disciples  to  pnll  down 
and  destroy  a  golden  eagle  of  large  siae  and 
exquisite  workmanship,  which  had  been 
placed  over  one  of  the  gates  of  the  temple. 
Scarcely  had  this  rash  act  been  completed, 
when  the  royal  guards  appeared  and  seized 
tiie  two  leaders  and  forty  of  their  most 
zealous  disciples.  Some  of  them  were  burnt, 
and  others  executed  in  varioas  ways  by 
Herod's  order.  Being  suspected  of  having 
privately  encouraged  the  tumult,  Matthias 
was  deprived  of  his  high- priesthood,  and  the 
office  given  to  Joazar,  the  brother  of  his  wife. 
In  the  mean  time  the  disease  of  Herod 
became  more  loathsome  and  intolerable.  It 
appears  io  have  been  an  erosion  of  the 
bowels  and  other  viscera  by  worms,  which 
occasioned  violent  spasms  and  the  most 
esqaisite  tortures,  antil  he  at  length  became 
a  mass  of  putrefaction.  Experiencing  no 
benefit  from  tbe  warm  baths  of  Calirrhoe 
beyond  Jordan,   he  gave  up  all  hopos  of 


recovery,  and  after  having  distributea  pres- 
ents among  bis  attendants  and  soldiers,  he 
returned  to  Jericho.  His  sufferings  were 
not  likely  to  humanize  his  naturally  savage 
disposition.  He  was  convinced,  by  the 
recent  outbreak,  that  his  death  would  occasion 
in  Israel,  and  therefore,  to  oblige 
tbe  nation  to  mourn  at  bis  death,  he  sent  for 
tbe  beads  of  tbe  most  eminent  families  in 
Judsea,  and  confined  them  in  prison,  leaving 
orders  with  his  sister  Salome  and  her  husband 
Alesas  to  put  them  all  to  death  as  soon  as 
ho  should  have  breathed  his  last.  This  sau- 
guinaiy  design  waa,  however,  not  executed 
by  them. 

At  length  Herod  received  fill!  powers 
from  Rome  to  proceed  against  his  son  Anti- 
pater. At  this  intelligence,  the  dying  tyrant 
appeared  to  revive ;  but  he  soon  after  at- 
tempted suicide,  and  although  prevented,  the 
wailing  cries,  usual  in  snch  cases,  were  raised 
throughout  the  palace  for  him,  as  if  he  were 
actually  dead.  When  Antipater  in  his  eon- 
finenient  heard  these  well-known  lamenta- 
tions, he  attempted  by  large  bribes  to  induce 
his  guard  to  permit  his  escape ;  but  he  was 
so  universally  hated  for  procuring  the  death 
of  the  sons  of  Mariamne,  that  the  guard 
made  his  offers  known,  and  Herod  ordered 
his  immediate  execution.  On  the  fifth  day 
after,  Herod  himself  died,  shortly  before  the 
Passover,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  thirty-seventh  from  hw  appointment 
to  the  throne.  Before  his  death  was  an- 
nounced, Salome,  as  if  by  his  order,  liberated 
the  nobles  confined  in  tbe  hippodrome,  whose 
death  she  had  been  charged  to  execute,  but 
dared  not,  had  she  been  so  inclined.  His 
corpse,  under  the  escort  of  his  life-guard, 
composed  of  Thracians,  Germans,  and  Gauls, 
was  carried  with  great  pomp  to  Herodium, 
and  there  buried. 

Herod  bad  ten  wives,  two  of  whom  bore 
him  no  children,  and  whose  names  history 
has  not  preserved.  As  it  is  of  some  impor- 
tance to  understand  clearly  tbe  combinations 
of  relationship  among  his  descendants  by 
these  different  wives,  the  details  in  tbe  note 
below  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader.* 

Herod  was  succeeded  in  the  kingdom  of 
Judaea  by  his  son  Archelaus,  whose  evil 
conduct  so  displeased  the  Romans,  that  they 
reduced  Judsea  to  the    form  of  a  Roman 
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proviace,  raling  it  by  procurators  or  gov- 
ernors, seat  and  recallea  at  their  pleasure; 
tlie  power  of  life  and  death  was  taken  out  of 
tjie  hands  of  the  Jews,  and  vested  in  the 
Boman  governoi ;  and  the  t^xes  being  gath- 
ered bj  Uie  publicans,  were  paid  more  directly 
to  the  ompoTor. 

As  there  are  several  Heroda  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
here  to  distinguish  them,  according  to  the 
host  authority  which  can  he  obtained.  1. 
Herod  the  king  of  Judsea  (already  noticed), 
who  died  while  Christ  was  an  infant.  (See 
Watt.  ii.  19/)  2.  His  son,  Herod  Aniipas, 
the  tetrarch*  of  Galibe,  who  took  away  his 


1.  Alexander,  who  married  Glaphyra,  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Cappadocia,  by  whom  lie 
had  —  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  and  Alexan- 
der, who  married  a  daughter  of  Aotiochue  king 
of  Comaseno. 

2.  Anslobulus,  who  married  Berenice  ttie 
daughter  of  Salome,  the  sister  of  Herod,  by  whom 
he  had  —  Herod,  king  of  Chaleis,  who  married, 
first,  Mariamne,  the  daughter  of  Olympias  (sister 
of  Archelaus  ^e  ethnarch)  \  and  afterward  his 
niece  Berenice,  by  whom  he  had  Aristobutus, 
Bercnieicns,  and  Hyrcanus.  The  eldest  of  these, 
Arisiobulus,  married  Salome  (she  whose  daneing 
cest  John  the  Baptist  his  bead),  then  the  widow 
of  Che  tetrarch  Philip,  by  whom  he  had  Agrippa, 
Herod,  and  Aristobulna.    Agrippa  I.,  kin^  ot^  the 


Drusius;  Agrippa  II.,  who  was  at  first  king  of 
Chalcis,  and  ailerward  tclrarch  of  Trachonitis ; 
Berenice,  whose  second  husband  was  her  nncle 
Herod,  king  of  Chalcis;  Mariamne,  married  first 
to  Archelaus  son  of  Cheldas,  and  afterward  to 
Demetrius,  alabarch  of  the  Jews'  at  Alexandria, 
by  whum  she  had  Berenice  and  Agrippa ;  Dru- 
silla,  who  was  first  married  to  Aziz,  king  of 
Emesa,  and  afterward  to  Felix  the  Roman  proc- 
urator of  Jndtea,  by  whom  she  had  a  son  named 
Agrippa,  who,  with  his  wife,  perished  in  the 
flames  of  Vesnvius.  The  third  son  of  Aristo- 
bulus  the  son  of  Mariamne,  was  AnslobHtus,  who 
married  Jotape,  daughter  to  the  king  of  Emesa ; 
and  there  were  two  daughters.  Herodias,  who 
married,  first,  Herod  (called  Philip  in  the  Gos- 

C't),  son  of  Herod  the  Great  t^  the  second 
riamne,  by  whom  she  had  Salome  (the  dancer), 
and  afterward  to  his  half-brother  Herod  Antipas, 
the  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  —  both  her  uncles.  Mari' 
amae,  who  married  her  uncle  Anljpalcr. 

3.  The  third  son  of  Mariamne  was  Herod,  who 
died  yonng  while  at  his  studies  in  Home. 

Mariamne  had  also  two  daughters :  — 

4.  Salampso,  who  married  her  cousin  Phasael, 
after  having  been  promised  to  Pheroras. 

5.  CyproB,  who  married  Antipater,  the  son  of 
Salome,  sister  of  Herod  the  Great. 

III.  Herod's  third  wife  was  Pallas,  by  whom 
be  had  a  son,  Phasael. 

IV.  Phiedra,  who  had  a  daughter  called  Box- 
•Ita,  married  to  a  son  of  Pheroraa. 


brother  Philip's  wife,  and  beheaded  John 
the  Baptist.  (See  Matt.  xiv.  3-10.)  3. 
That  Herod  who  put  the  Apostle  James  to 
death,  and  was  afterward  smitten  by  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  with  a  strange  and  sudden 
death.  (See  Acta  sii.  2,  and  ver.  20-23.) 
Historians  consider  hira  the  grandson  of  the 
lirat  Herod,  and  the  father  of  King  Agrippa, 
before  whom  Paul  made  hia  defence.  Tho 
almighty  Disposer  of  all  events,  at  whose 
nod  empires  rise  and  &11,  and  nations  flourish 
or  decay,  marks  with  undeviating  attention, 
and  a  retributive  hand,  not  only  the  sins  of 
a  people,  but  the  turpitude  of  those  who 
profess  to  govern. 


V.  Mariamne,  daughter  of  the  high-priest  Si- 
mon. Herod  had  by  her — Herod-Philip,  the  tirat 
husband  of  Herodias,  by  whom  he  had  Salome 

tthe    dancing   lady),  whose  first   husband  was 
'hil  p        1  1  d  An  toV   lus,  the  son  of 

Herod  k    g    t  Ch  1 

VI  M  1th  S  m  t  w  man,  who  was 
moth  t  Arch  I  h  th  rch  of  Judiea,  and 
Herod  A  pas  th  t  t  rch  f  &  liloe,  who  mar- 
ried fi  t  d  ht  f  th  A  b  an  king  Aretas, 
whom  h  p  J  1  i>ck  n  rodias,  the  wife 
of  hi  b  h  H  11  h  1  p  wh  was  still  liv- 
ing. M  1th  1  d  al  d  ghter,  Olympias, 
who  m  ned  J  fb  pi  w  10  Herod  the 
Great. 

VII  Cleop  ira  wh  w  th  mother  of  Herod 
and,  Ph  1  r  t  t  rrh  f  T  h  tis,  which  last 
married  th  t  d  S  1  m  d  hier  of  Horod- 
Phil  p      d  H      d  la 

^  III  Blphi  1  d  d  ht  called  Salome, 
marr   d  t  f  Ph 

•  The  title  and  office  of  tetrarch  had  its  origin 
from  the  Gauls,  who,  having  made  an  iucursion 
into  Asia  Minor,  succeeded  in  taking  from  the 
king  of  Bilhynia  that  part  of  it  which  from  them 
took  the  name  of  Galatia.  The  Gauls  who  made 
this  invasion  consisted  of  three  tribes ;  and  each 
tribe  was  divided  into  foor  ports,  or  tetrarchatcs, 
each  of  which  obeyed  its  own  tetrarch.  The 
tetrach  was  of  course  subordinate  to  the  king. 
The  appellation  of  tetrarch,  which  was  thus  origi- 
nally applied  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  fourth 
part  of  a  tribe,  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  king. 
was  afterward  extended  in  its  application,  and 
^ven  to  any  governors,  suWect  to  some  king  or 
emperor,  withoot  regard  to  the  proportion  of  the 
people  or  tribe  which  they  governed.  Thus  Herod, 
Antipas  and  Philip  were  denominated  letrarchs, 
although  they  did  not  rnle  as  much  as  the  fourth 
part  of  the  whole  territory.  Although  these  rul- 
ers were  dependent  upon  the  Roman  emperor, 
they  nevertheless  govwned  the  people  within  their 
jurisdiction  according  to  their  own  choice  and 
autiiority.  They  were,  however,  inferior  in  point 
of  rank  to  the  ethnarchs,  who,  although  ihey  did 
not  publicly  assnme  the  name  of  king,  were  ad- 
dressed with  that  title  by  their  subjects,  as  waa 
the  case,  fbr  instance,  with  respect  to  Arcbelan* 
(Mattii.  22i  Joa.  Antiq.  Kvii.  11,4.) 
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CHAPTER    XXVII. 

PROPHECIES   CONCERNING   CHRIST,  —  THEIR  FULFILMEI^T. 


Hatinq  in  the  preceding  pages  given  an 
accurate  account  of  every  material  occur- 
rence related  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  death  of 
the  prophet  Nehemiah,  and  (hence  to  the 
rebuilding  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  by 
Herod,  we  shall  conclude  the  Old  Testa- 
MEST  History  by  devoting  a  few  pages  horo 
to  the  prophecies  concerning  Christ  and  the 
Ohris^an  religion. 

The  coming  of  a  Savioiir,  which  was  the 
hope  of  Israel  and  the  expectation  of  the 
Jews  in  every  age,  is  frequently  foretold 
throughout  the  Old  Testament  Soriptures. 
They  represent  it  as  announced  by  the  voice 
of  God  to  the  first  human  pair,  and  as 
forming,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  the  theme 
of  all  the  prophets.  And,  however  imper- 
fect a  summary  view  of  such  numerous 
prophecies  mu;^  necesj^arily  he,  a  few  re- 
marks respecting  them  shall  be  prefixed  to 
the  more  direct  and  immediate  proofs  of  the 
inspiration  of  Scripture,  derived  from  esist- 
ing  Gicts,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  be 
r^er  induced  t»  search  the  Scriptures  to 
see  how  clearly  they  testify  of  Jesus,  than 
contented  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  mere 
opening  of  the  Buhject. 

A  few  of  the  leadmg  features  of  the 
prophecies  concerning  Christ,  and  their 
fulfilment,  shalt  be  traced  as  they  mark 
the  time  of  his  appearance,  the  place  of  his 
birth,  and  the  family  out  of  which  be  was  to 
arise,  his  life  and  character,  his  sufterings 
and  his  death,  the  nature  of  his  doctiine, 
and  the  extent  of  his  kingdom. 

The  time  of  the  Messiah's  appearance  in 
the  world,  as  predicted  in  the  Old  Testament, 
is  defined  by  a  number  of  concurring  circum- 
stances That  fix  it  to  the  very  date  of  the 
advent  of  Christ.  The  sceptre  was  not  to 
depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  to  eoaso 
from  among  his  descendants,  till  Shiloh 
should  come.  ((Jen.  x!is.  10.)  The  desire 
of  all  nations,  the  messenger  of  the  cove- 
nant, the  Lord  whom  they  sought,  was  to 
come  to  the  second  temple,  and  to  impart 
to  it,  frota  his  presence,  a  greater  glory  than. 
that  of  the  former.   (Hag.  ii  7-9;  Mai.  iii. 


1.)  A  messenger  was  to  appear  before  him, 
the  voice  of  one  ciying  in  the  mldemesf,  to 
prepare  his  way.  (Isa.  xi.  3 ;  Mai.  iii.  1 ; 
iv.  5.)  A  specified  period, —  marked,  ac- 
cording to  similar  computations  in  the  Jewish 
soriptures,  by  weeks  of  years,  each  day  for  a 
year, — was  set,  fi«m  the  going-forth  of  the 
command  to  restore  and  to  nuild  Jerusalem, 
after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  unto  Messiah 
the  prince.  (Dan.  is.  25.)  A  period  some- 
what longer  was  determined  upon  the  people 
and  upon  the  holy  city.  (Dan.  is.  24.) 
After  the  Messiah  was  to  be  cut  off,  the 
people  of  the  prince  that  should  come  were 
to  destroy  the  city  and  the  sanctuary ;  deso- 
lations, even  to  the  consumm^ion,  were 
determined,  and  the  samfice  and  oblation 
were  to  cease.  (Dan.  is.  26,  27.)  A 
king  did  reign  over  the  Jews  in  their  own 
land,  though  the  ten  tribes  !iad  long  ceased 
to  be  a  kingdom ;  their  natiional  council,  the 
members  of  which,  as  Jews,  were  lineally 
descended  from  Judah,  exercised  its  au- 
thority and  power — the  temple  was  standing 
—  the  oblation  and  sacrifice,  according  to 
the  law  of  Moses,  were  there  duly  and  ^ily 
offered  up — and  the  time  prescnhed  for  the 
coming  of  the.  Messiah  had  dtavm  to  its 
close — at  the  commencement  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  Before  the  public  ministry  of 
Jesus,  a  messenger  appeared  to  prepare  his 
way ;  and  Josephus,  in  the  history  of  that 
lime,  speaks  of  the  blameless  life  and  cruel 
death  of  "  John  that  was  called  the 
Baptist,"  and  describes  his  preaching  and 
baptism.  (Josephus'  Anticjuities,  h.  18, 
c.  5,  sect.  2.)  But  every  marit  that  denoted 
the  fulness  of  the  time,  and  of  its  signs, 
when  the  Messiah  was  to  appear,  was  erased 
soon  after  the  death  of  Chiist,  and  being 
fixed  to  that  angle  period,  those  marks 
could  no  more  be  restored  again  than  time 
past  could  return.  Seventy  weeks,  or  490 
yoara,  the  time  determined  upon  the  people 
and  the  holy  city,  passed  away  (Dan. 
is.  24).  The  tribe  of  Judah  were  no 
longer  united  under  a  king,  lianished  from 
their  own  land,  and  subjected  to  every  op- 
pres^on,  there  waa  no  more  a  law^ver  of 
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the  tribe  of  Judah,  though  Judah  wa 
whom  his  brethren  were  to  serve.  Of  the 
temple  one  stone  was  not  left  upon  anothei 
The  sacrifice  and  oblation,  which  none  bu 
prieslfl  could  offer,  altogether  ceased  when  the 
genealogies  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  were  lost, 
and  when  the  Jews  had  no  temple,  nor 
country,  nor  priest,  nor  altar.  'Ero  Jeru- 
salem was  destroyed,  or  desolation  had 
passed  over  the  land  of  Judaea,  the  expec- 
tation was  imlvei'sal  among  tlie  Jews  that 
their  Meeaah  was  then  lo  appear;  and 
heathen  as  well  as  Jewish  historians  testify 
of  the  belief  then  prevalent  over  the  whole 
East  tliat  the  aneient  prophecies  bore  a 
direct  and  express  reference  to  tliat  period. 
And  the  question  might  now  go  to  the 
heart  of  a  Jew,  however  loath  to  abandon 
the  longHiherished  hope  of  his  race,  how 
can  these  prophecies  be  true,  if  the  Messiah 
be  not  come"?  or  where,  from  the  first  words 
of  Moses  to  the  last  of  Malachi,  can  there 
be  found  such  mai'ks  of  the  time  when 
Shiloh  was  to  come,  or  Messiah  the  prince 
to  be  cut  off,  as  pertained  to  the  period  when 
their  tbreiathers  crucified  Jesus  —  a  period 
which  closed  over  the  glory  of  Judah.  and 
which,  in  the  continued  unbelief  of  the  Jews, 
has  not  heretofore  left,  fljr  nearly  eighteen 
oentuiies,  abright  page  in  their  history  beyond 
it? 

Though  the  countrymen  of  Christ  when  he 
came  would  not  receive  him,  yet  it  was  of 
the  Jews  that  Jesus  was  to  come  ;  and  the 
human  lineage  of  the  Meaaah  is  as  clearly 
marked  in  the  prophecies  as  the  time  of  his 
appearance.  The  divinity  of  the  person  of 
the  Messiah,  and  his  faking  upon  himself 
the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  is  declared  in  the 
Old  Testament  as  well  as  in  the  new  He 
whose  name  was  to  be  called  the  Wonderful, 
the  Counselbr,  the  Mighty  God,  was  to 
become  a  child  that  was  to  be  bom,  a  son 
thatwas  to  be  g^ven.  (Isa.  is.  6.)  It  was 
the  seed  of  the  woman  that  was  to  bruise  the 
serpent's  head.  (Gcen.  iji.  15.)  The  line 
of  his  descent,  accori^ng  to  the  flesh,  and  the 
place  of  his  birth,  wpre  expressly  foretold. 
It  was  m  the  seed  of  Abraham  that  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed 
(Gen  xxu  18  )  It  was  from  the  midst  of 
die  Israelites,  of  their  lirethien  that  a 
prophet  like  unto  Moses  was  to  an-e 
(Dent  Kviu  15)  And  he  w<is  t«  be  not  only 
of  the  tnbe  of  Judah  (Gen  xbx  8,  &c  ), 
but  also  of  the  house  or  family  of  David. 


From  the  root  of  Jesse  a  branch  was  to  grow 
up,  on  which  tlie  spirit  of  the  Lord  wa.s  to 
rest,  and  to  which  the  Gentiles  would  seek. 
(Isa,  xi  1-10.)  It  was  nnfo  David  that  a 
righteous  branch  was  to  arise,  a  king,  whose 
name  was  to  be  called  lAe  Lord  owr  right- 
eousiKss,  (Jer.  ssiii.  5,  6.)  And  it  was 
in  Bethlehem  Ephratah,  in  the  land  of 
Judah,  httlo  as  it  was  among  the  thousands 
of  Israel,  that  be  was  to  come,  whose  goinge- 
forth  had  been  of  old,  from  everlasting. 
(Micah.  V.  2.)  And  Jesus  is  he  alone  of 
the  seed  of  the  woman,  of  the  descendants 
of  Abraham,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  of  the 
house  of  David,  in  whom  all  the  families  of 
(he  earth  can  be  blessed ;  to  whom  the  Gen- 
tiles seek,  and  who,  ere  the  iamily  genealo- 
gies of  the  Jews  were  lost,  was  shown  by 
them  to  be  bom  of  the  lineage  of  David, 
and  in  the  t^wn  of  Bethlehem. 

The  histoty  of  the  life  of  Christ  by  the 
four  evangelists  is  simply  a  record  of  what 
he  said  and  did,  and  lus  character  is  illus- 
trated by  his  words  and  actions  alone.  Chris- 
tians have  often  tried  to  delineate  it ;  and  if 
in  the  attempt  theirlhou^ts  have  harmonized 
with  the  divine  records,  their  hearts  may 
well  have  then  felt  as  it  were  the  impression 
of  that  divine  image  after  which  man  was  at 
first  created.  Even  some  who  never  sought 
to  be  the  champions  of  the  Christian  faith, 
have  been  struck  with  irresistible  admiration 
of  the  life  of  its  author.  Rousseau  acknowl- 
edges that  it  would  have  been  nothing  less 
than  a  miracle  that  such  a  character,  if  not 
real,  could  ever  have  been  thought  of  by 
fishermen  of  Galilee,  And  Lord  Byron  not 
only  called  Christ  diviner  than  Socrates,  but 
he  has  no  less  tmly  than  nobly  sud,  that 
"  if  ever  God  vras  man,  or  man  God,  he  was 
both."  But  the  divine  character  is  such 
as  none  but  a  divine  hand  could  draw ; 
and  seeking  in  the  prophecies  what  the  Mes- 
siah was  to  be,  we  read  what  Jesus  was 
while  he  dwelt  among  men. 

"  Thouartf^rer  than  the  children  of  men  ; 
grace  is  poured  into  thy  lips,  therefore  God 
hath  blessed  thee  forever.  The  seeptro  of 
thy  kingdom  is  a  right  sceptre  —  thou  lovest 
righteousness  and  hatest  iniquity.  (Psalm 
xlv.  2,  6,  7.)  The  spirit  of  the  Lord  shall 
rest  upon  him,  the  spirit  of  knowledge  and 
of  the  fear  of  the  Lora.  He  shall  not  judge 
after  the  sight  of  his  eyes,  neither  reprove 
the  hearing  of  his  ears.  But  with 
eousness  shidl  he  judge  the  poor,  and 
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reprove  with  equity  for  the  meek  of  the  earth. 
Aud  righteousness  shall  be  the  gii'dle  of  his 
loins,  and  fidthfulness  the  gitdle  of  liis  reins. 
(Isa.  xi.  2-5.)  He  shall  feed  his  flock  like 
a  shepherd,  he  shall  gather  the  lambs  with 
his  arm,  and  carry  them  in  his  bosom.  (Isa, 
xl.  11.)  He  shall  not  cry,  nor  lift  up,  nor 
cause  his  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  streets.  A 
bruised  reed  shall  he  not  break,  and  the 
smoking  flas  shall  he  not  quench.  (Isa.  jlii. 
2,  3.)  Thy  king  cemeth  unto  thee  ;  he  is 
just,  and  having  salvation,  lowly,  and 
riding  upon  an  ass.  (Zech.  is.  9.)  He  hath 
done  no  violence,  neither  was  there  any 
deceit  in  his  lips.  (Isa.  liii.  9.)  He  was 
oppressed  and  afBicted,  yet  he  opened  not 
his  mouth ,  he  was  brought  as  a  lamb  to  the 
slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers 
is  dumb,  so  he  opened  not  his  mouth.  (Isa. 
liii.  7.)  I  gave  my  back  ta  the  amiters,  and 
my  cheek  to  them  that  plucked  off  the  hair  ; 
I  bid  not  my  face  irom  shame  aud  spitting. 
(Isa-  1.  6.)  He  shall  not  fail  nor  d^  dis- 
couraged, till  he  have  set  judgment  in  the 
earth.  (Isa.  xlii.  4.)  I  have  set  my  iaee 
as  a  flint,  and  I  know  that  I  shall  not  be 
ashamed.  (Isa,  1.  7.)  He  shall  deliver 
the  needy  when  he  orieth,  the  poor  ako,  and 
him  that  hath  no  helper.  He  shall  redeem 
bheir   soul  from   deceit  and    violence,    and 

SiBcinus  shall  their  blood  be  in'Hs  sight. 
len  shall  be  blessed  in  him  —  all  nations 
shall  call  him  blessed."  Fsalm  Ixxil.  12, 
14.  17. 

The  death  of  Christ  was  as  nnparalleled 
as  his  life,  and  the  prophecies  are  aa  minutely 
descriptive  of  his  sufferings  as  of  his  virtues. 
His  growing  up  as  a  tender  plant  (Isa.  liii, 
2)  ;  nis  riding  in  humble  triumph  into  Jeru- 
salem ;  his  bemg  betrayed  for  thirty  pieces 
of  alver  (Zeeh.  xi.  12),  and  scourged,  and 
buffeted,  and  spit  upon  ;  the  piercing  of  his 
hands  and  of  his  feet,  and  yet  every  bone  of 
him  remaining  unbroken ;  the  last  offered 
draught  of  vinegw  and  gall ;  the  parting  of 
his  raunent,  and  casting  lots  upon  his  vesture 
(Psalm  ssii.  18)  ;  the  manner  of  his  death 
and  of  his  burial  (Isa.  liii.  9),  and  his  rising 
again  without  seeing  corrup^on  (Psalm  xvi. 
10),  were  all  aa  minutely  predicted  aa  liter- 
ally fulfilled.  The  bst  three  verses  of  the 
fifty-second  and  the  whole  of  the  fifly-third 
chapter  of  Isaiah,  —  written  above  seven 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
forming,  word  for  word,  a  part  of  the  Jewish 
as  well   as  of  the   Chriatian  scriptures, — 


prophetieallv  describe,  like  a  very  history  of 
the  facta,  the  sufferings  and  the  death  of 
Christ ;  his  rejection  by  the  Jems ;  his 
humility,  his  meekness,  his  afSiction.  and  his 
agony ;  how  his  words  were  disbelieved ;  how 
his  state  was  lowly ;  how  his  sorrow  was 
severe  ;  how  his  visage  and  his  form  were 
marred  more  than  the  sons  of  men  ;  and  how 
he  opened  not  his  mouth  but  to  make  inter- 
cession for  the  transgressors.  In  direct  oppo- 
sition to  every  dispensation  of  Providence 
which  is  registered  in  the  records  of  the  Jews, 
this  prophecy  represents  spotless  innocence 
suffering  by  the  appointment  of  Heaven  — 
death  as  the  issue  of  perfect  obedience 
—  God's  righteous  servant  as  fbrsaken  by 
him  —  and  one  who  was  perfectly  immaculate 
bearing  the  chastisement  of  many  guilty, 
sprinkling  many  nations  from  their  iniquity 
by  virtue  of  his  sacrifice,  ioslifying  many  by 
his  knowledge,  and  dividing  a  portion  with 
the  great,  and  the  spoil  with  the  strong, 
because  he  had  poured  out  his  eoul  unto 

The  prophecies  coneerningthe  humiliation, 
the  sufferings,  and  the  cutting-off  of  the 
Messiah,  need  only  to  be  read  from  the 
Jewish  scriptures,  to  show  that  the  very 
unbelief  of  the  Jews  is  an  evidence  againgt 
them,  aud  the  very  scandal  of  the  cross  a 
strong  testimony  to  Jesus.  For  thus  it  is 
written,  and  thus  it  behooved  Christ  to  suf- 
fer, according  to  the  scriptures.  And  those 
things  which  God  before  bad  showed  by  the 
mouth  of  all  his  prophets  that  Christ  should 
suffer,  he  hath  so  fulfilled. 

That  the  Jews  still  return  these  prophecies, 
and  are  the  means  of  preserving  them  and 
communicating  them  throughout  the  world, 
while  they  bear  so  strongly  against  them- 
selves, and  testify  so  clearly  of  a  Saviour 
that  was  first  to  suffer  and  then  to  be  exalted, 
are  facts  which,  give  a  confirmation  to  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  than  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  any  strenger.  The  prophe- 
cies that  testify  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
Messiah  need  no  forced  interpretation,  but 
apply,  in  a  plain  and  literal  manner,  to  the 
history  of  the  sufferings  and  of  the  death  of 
Christ.  In  the  testimony  of  the  Jews  to 
the  existence  of  these  prophecies,  long  prior 
io  the  Christian  era;  in  their  remaining 
unaltered  to  this  hour;  in  the  accounts  given 
by  the  evangelists  of  the  life  and  deaui  of 
Christ ;  in  the  testimony  of  heathen  authors, 
and  in  the  argumeuta  of  the  first  opposers 
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of  Cbristianity,  from  the  mean  conditio 
its  author  and  the  manner  of  his  deatl . 
we  have  now   more  ample  evidence  of  the 
fftifilmeiit  of  all  these  prophecies  than  could 
have  been  conceived  possible  at  so  great 
distance  of  time. 

But  if  there  be  any  truth,  the  perceptio 
and  acknowledgment  of  wbiuh  should  lead 
tn  a  Eeose  of  its  importance,  or  a  feeling  of 
its  power,  it  is  surely  that  of  the  outting-off 
of  the  Messiah,  as  making  reconciliation  fur 
iniquity,  or  the  death  of  Chtist  as  a  sacrifice 
(or  the  sins  of  men.  It  is  not  merely  tbe 
knowledge  of  his  righteous  life,  and  of  hia 
ignominious  death,  ia  eonfinnatiou  of  the 
word  of  prophecy,  but  an  interest  alaoin  tiiem, 
that  eceiy  sinner  needs.  There  exists  not 
the  man,  except  he  be  alike  ignorant  of  the 
sprit  within  him  and  of  the  father  of  spiiits, 
who  oould  think  of  standing  for  himself,  to 
^iswer  tor  his  sins,  in  the  immediate  presence 
of  an  all-holy  God,  and  to  abide  the  Bcrutiny 
of  omnisoiene«,  and  the  awards  of  strict 
unmigitated  justice  enforced  by  almighty 
power.  Nor  could  man  of  himself,  in  wliom 
an  has  onoe  dwelt,  be  ever  meet,  whatever 
his  thoughts  of  immortality  might  be,  for 
participating  in  the  holiness  or  partaking  of 
the  happiness  o  heaven.  And  who  is  tbem 
that,  even  in  the  search  after  divine  ti'ufh, 
can  pass  by  Calvary,  or  cast  but  a  glance 
toward  it,  and  there  behold  in  the  sufferings 
of  Christ  a  clear  prophetio  mai'k  of  his 
messiahship,  without  pontiering  deeply  on 
the  guiltiness  of  sin,  which  nothing  less 
than  the  voluntary  death  of  the  Son  of  God 
could  expiate,  and  on  that  inKnite  goodness 
and  love  which  found  and  gave  the  ransom, 
whei'eby,  though  guilt  could  not  bo  unpun- 
ished, the  guilty  might  be  saved  ?  And  if 
he  reflect  upon  the  manner  in  which  this 
vision  and  prophecy  were  sealed  up,  who 
that  has  a  heart  within  him,  or  that  can  be 
drawn  with  those  cords  of  love  which  are  the 
bands  of  a  man,  can  refrain  from  feeling  the 
personal  application  to  himself  of  the  words 
of  Jesus,  —  "I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the 
earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me  "  ? 

But  the  prophecies  furthe'r  present  us  with 
the  character  of  the  Gospel  as  well  as  of  its 
author,  and  with  a  description  of  the  extent 
of  his  kingdom  as  well  as  of  bis  suffering. 
That  he  was  to  make  a  full  and  clear  revela- 
tion of  the  will  of  God,  and  establish  a  new 
and  perfect  religion,  was  frequently  and  espli- 
eitly  foretold.    (Dent,  xviii.  18,19.    Isa.  is. 


G,  7  ;  xlii.  6  ;  xi,  1-5 ;  Iv.  3,  4.  Jer.  sxsj. 
31-34.  Ezek.  zxxiv.  23,  24  _)  The  words 
of  God  were  lobe  put  into  his  mouth,  and 
whoever  would  not  hearken  unto  him,  God 
would  require  it  of  them.  He  was  to  be 
g^ven  for  a  covenant  of  the  people,  for  alight 
of  the  Gendles,  to  open  the  blind  eyes. 
His  law  was  to  be  put  in  the  inward  paits, 
or  to  be  written  not  in  tables  of  stone,  hnt 
in  the  heait.  And  tbe  religion  of  Jesus  is 
pure,  spiritual,  perfect,  and  adapted  alike  to 
ail.  It  is  a  revelation  of  the  whole  counsel 
of  God ;  it  is  a  law  which  has  to  be  written 
on  the  heart ;  a  kingdom  which  is  establi^shed 
within.  The  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  is  alto- 
gether a  doctrine  according  to  godliness. 
This  its  enemies  will  not  deny,  for  it  ia  the 
cause  why  they  hate  it,  lis  veiy  excellence 
and  perfc-ction  is  a  stumbling-block  to  them. 
There  ia  not  a  sin  which  it  does  not  reprobate, 
nor  a  virtue  which  it  does  not  inculcate. 
And  too  pure  and  perfect  it  would  indeed 
be  for  man,  were  not  reconciliation  made  for 
iniquity,  and  redemption  to  be  found  from 
its  bondage. 

But  tbe  complete  revelation  of  the  will 
of  God,  which  of  itself  would  have  pointed 
out  a  highway  of  holiness  that  men  could 
never  have  reached,  was  to  be  accompanied 
with  a  revelaUon  also  of  the  grace  and  mercy 
of  God,  which  might  well  suffice  to  show 
that  the  light  was  indeed  light  from  Heaven. 
And  while  Jesua  gave  new  commandments 
unto  men,  he  announced  tidings  of  great  joy, 
which  it  never  entered  into  the  heart  of  man 
to  conceive.  In  fulfilment  of  the  prophetic 
chaiacter  and  office  of  the  Messiah,  he  pub- 
iisbed  salvation.  Never  was  any  anointed 
like  Christ,  to  preach  good  ridings  l«  the 
meek ;  lo  bind  up  the  broken-hearted ;  to 
pi*oclaim  liberty  to  the  captive,  the  opening 
of  the  piison  to  them  that  aro  bound ;  to 
comfort  them  that  mourn  in  Zion ;  to  give 
to  those  who  mourn  for  sin,  or  who  seek  for 
consolation  amid  the  bereavements  o( 
any  of  the  evils  of  life,  beauty  for  ashes,  the 
oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  and  the  garment  of 
praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness.  And  none 
like  him  ever  proclaimed  either  the  accept- 
able year  of  the  Lord,  or  the  day  of  judgment 
of  our  God.  (Isa.  Isi.  1-3.)  What  many 
wise  men  of  old  sought  to  know,  Jesua 
taught.  What  they  desired  to  see,  he  hath 
revealed.  All  that  he  taught,  as  well  as  all 
that  he  did  and  suffered,  bore  witness  of  him 
and  that  kingdom 
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Las  now  oome  nigh  wliicii  the  prophets  s 
afer  off. 

That  the  gospel  emanated  from  Judsea 
that  it  was  rejected  by  a  great  proportion 
the  Jews  —  that  it  was  opposed  at  first 
by  human  power  —  that  kings  have  acknowl- 
edged and  supported  it —  that  it  has  already 
continued  for  many  ages  —  and  that  it  has 
been  propagated  throughout  many  countries 
—  are  facts  that  were  clearly  foretfild,  and 
have  beea  iitemlly  fulfilled.  "  Out  of  Zi 
shall  go  forth  (he  law;  and  the  word  of 
the  Lord  from  Jerusalem.  (Isa.  ii.  3,  4 ; 
Micah,  iv.  2.)  He  shall  be  for  a  sanctuary, 
but  tor  a  stone  of  stumbling  and  for  a  rock 
of  offence  to  both  the  houses  of  Israel ;  for 
a  gin  and  for  a  snai'e  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem.  Who  hath  believed  our  reprt, 
and  lo  whom  is  the  arm  of  the  Lord  I'e- 
vealed?  (Isa.  viii.  14,  liii.  1.)  The  kings 
of  the  earlJi  set  themselves,  and  the  rulers 
take  counsel  together  against  the  Lord  and 
a^  'nst  his  anointed.  (Psalm  ii.  2 ;  Matt. 
X  17  xvi.  18,  sxiv.  9-14.)  To  a  ser- 
ant  of  rulers,  kings  shall  see  and  arise, 
p  cea  also  shall  worsliip.  The  O^ntiles 
si  all  o  ie  to  thy  light,  and  kings  to  the 
b  trlt  as  of  thy  rising.  (Isa.  xlix.  7-23.) 
The  Gentiles  shall  see  thy  righteousness  ;  a 
people  that  know  me  not  shall  be  called 
after  my  name.  Behold  thou  shalt  call  a 
nation  that  thou  knowest  not,  and  nations 
that  know  not  thee  shall  run  unto  thoe." 
Isa.  si.  10,  Iv.  5.)  No  one  is  now  igno- 
rant of  the  iaeta,  that  a  system  of  religion 
which  incuioates  piety,  and  purity,  and 
love,  —  which  releases  man  from  every  hur- 
densome  rite  and  from  every  barbarous  insti- 
tution, and  proffers  the  greatest  of  blessings, 
— arose  from  the  land  of  Judfea,  was  re- 
jected by  the  Jews,  persecuted  by  Jews  and 
Oentiles,  and  yet  has  subsisted  for  many 
a^,  and  has  been  spread  into  many  coun- 
tries, and  is  outwardly  'owned  by  kings 
and  hy  people  as  the  faith  of  tho  civilized 

The  final  estension  of  the  gospel  over  all 
the  earth  is  the  tiieme  of  many  prophecies 
(Isa.  xsv.  7 ;  ii.  2 ;  xxsv.  1 ;  xL  5 ;  xlii. 
4 ;  lii.  10  ;  liv.  1-5 ;  Ix,  5  ;  Isv.  1.  Psalm 
Ixsii,  8-17;  ii.  8;  xxli.  27,  28.  Hosea, 
1.  10.  Micah,  iv.  1),  while  it  is  also  clear- 
ly implied  in  others,  that  a  long  period  was 
to  elapse  before  the  reign  of  darkness  was  to 
cease,  or  the  veil  to  bo  taken  off  all  nations. 
After  the  Messiah  was  to  be  cut  off,  and  tho 


city  of  Jerusalem  and  the  sanctuary  to  be 
destroyed,  desolations,  even  to  tho  consion- 
mation.  and  until  judgment  should  come 
upon  the  desolater,  were  determined ;  the 
children  of  Israel  were  to  abide  many  days 
without  a  king,  or  ephod,  or  saciifice  ;  deso- 
lations of  many  generations  were  to  pass  over 
the  land  of  Judiea,  Jerusalem  was  to  be 
trodden  down  of  the  Oentiles,  and  hliadness 
in  part  was  to  happen  to  Israel,  till  the  times 
of  the  Gentiles  should  he  fulHUed ;  and  a 
great  apostasy  was  to  arise,  and  to  prevail  for 
a  long,  hut  limited  period,  hefoie  the  stone 
that  was  to  be  cut  out  without  hands  was  to 
become  a  great  kingdom  and  fill  the  whole 
earth,  or  the  last  days  should  anive,  wherein 
the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  would  be 
finally  established  and  exalted  above  all,  and 
a!)  nations  flow  into  it.  (Dan.  ix.  27. 
Hosea,  ili,  4.  Isa.  Ixi.  4.  Luke,  sxi.  24. 
llom.xi.25.  .2Thess.ii.  1-12.  Dan.ii.45. 
Isa.  ii.  2.  Micah,  iv>  1.)  But  already,  far 
beyond  the  conception  of  man  to  have  harbored 
tlie  thought,  hath  the  light  which  has  come  out 
of  Jud^a  enlightened  the  nations :  already 
have  the  scriptures  been  made  known  in  a 
tenfold  degree  more  than  any  other  book ; 
long  has  he  been  a  light  to  the  Oentiles,  and 
lon»  have  kings  seen  and  arisen,  and  princes 
rendered  worship  to  him  whom  man  despised, 
and  whom  the  Jewish  nation  abhoii'ed.  Tho 
Christian  faith  made  at  Atst  its  bloodless 
way  throughout  the  world.  And  though 
many  a  conspiracy  lias  been  formed,  and 
many  a  bloody  warfare  waged  against  it,  it 
not  only  stands  unsubdued  and  unshaken 
after  every  assault,  but  the  vain  rage  of  its 
adversaries  has  been  subservient  to  its  ex- 
tension and  its  triumphs.  As  a  matter  of 
history,  the  progress  of  Christianity  is  at 
least  astonishing ,  as  the  Ailfilnient  of  many 
prophecies,  it  is  evidently  miraculous. 

In  closing  even  this  brief  and  very  imper- 
fect summary  of  the  prophecies  relative  to 
the  Christian  faith  and  to  its  author,  are  we 
not  authorized  to  consider  ancient  prophecy 
as  bearing  testimony  to  Jesus  as  the  Sa\-iour ; 
tho  time  and  the  place  of  the  birth  of  Christ; 
the  tribe  and  family  from  which  he  was  de- 
scended; his  life,  bis  character,  his  suffeiings, 
and  his  death;  the  natureof  his  doctrine,  and 
the  fate  of  his  reli^on  ,  —  that  it  was  to  pro- 
ceed from  Jerusalem  ,  that  the  Jews  would 
reject  it ;  that  it  would  be  opposed  and  per- 
secuted at  first ;  that  kings  wovdd  nevertheless 
ikuowledge  its  divine  authority  ;  and  that  it 
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would    spread  throughout  many  a  nation, 
OTon  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  1 

Why,  theu,  were  so  many  prophecies 
delivered?  Why,  from  the  calling  of  Abra- 
ham to  the  present  time,  have  the  Jews  been 
separated,  as  a  peculiar  people,  from  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  ?  Why,  &om  the  age 
of  Moses  to  thatof  Mitlaehi,  during  the  space 
of  a  thousand  years,  did  a  succession  of 
prophets  arise,  all  testifying  of  a  Saviour 
that  was  to  come  ?  Why  was  the  book  of 
prophecy  sealed  for  nearly  four  hundred 
years  before  the  coming  of  Christ?  Why 
is  there  still,  to  this  day,  undisputed,  if  not 
miraculous  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  all 
these  prophecies,  by  their  being  sacredly 
preserved,  in  every  age,  in  the  custody  and 
goardianahip  of  the  enemies  of  Christianity '? 
Why  waa  sneh  a  multitude  of  facts  foretold 
diat  are  applicable  to  Christ  and  to  him 
alone?  Why? — but  that  all  this  mighty 
preparation  might  usher  in  the  gospel  of 
righteousness,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the 
kingdom  of  Grod ;  and  that  Christians  also, 
in  every  age,  might  add  to  their  "peace  and 
joy  in  believing"  the  perfect  trust,  that 
however  great  the  promises  of  God  may  be, 
they  still  are  sure  ;  and  that  he  who  spared 
not  his  own  Son,  but  gave  him  up  for  us  all, 
will  with  him  also,  if  his  we  be,  fireely  ^ve 


us  all  things.  And  if  we  efrer  read  a  book 
for  any  object,  ought  we  not  diligently  to 
search  the  Scriptures,  to  see  how  clearly 
they  testify  of  Christ  ?  And  ought  not 
eveiy  word  of  such  testimony  to  be,  Uka 
all  Scripture  besides,  profitable  for  doctrine 
and  for  instruction  in  righteousness?  And 
may  it  not  be  profitable  "  for  reproof  and  for 
correction  "  to  all  who  mind  only  earthly 
things — who  are  eager  to  seek  after  un- 
profitable knowledge  —  who  could  talk,  with 
all  volubiUty,  of  the  temporal  concerns  of 
others  or  their  own — who  coidd  expatiate 
freely,  perhaps,  on  the  properties  of  a  beast, 
the  ijnaiity  of  their  food,  or  the  beauty  of  a 

rient  —  and  who,  although  they  have  had 
Bible  constantly  be^de  them,  have,  for 
many  a  year,  remained  ignorant  of  the  value 
of  the  treasure  it  contains,  or  of  the  fulness  of 
the  testimony  which  God  has  ^ven  of  his  son? 
None  surely  would  any  longer  wilfully  refrain 
from  searching  the  Scriptures  to  see  how  they 
testify  of  Jesus,  or  from  seeking  the  words 
of  eternal  life  which  may  be  ibund  in  them, 
were  they  to  lay  to  heart  the  thought  that 
the  second  coming  of  Christ  to  judge  the 
quick  and  the  d^,  is  as  certain  as  that 
the  prophetic  tidings  of  his  first  advent  — 
once  heard  afar  off — have  already  proved 
true. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 


THE   NEW   TESTAMENT. 


CHAPTER   I. 


BIRTH  OP  CHRIST. — TEMPTATION.  —  ENTERS  ON   Hia  MINISTRY. 


The  historical  part  of  tlie  New  Testa- 
ment is  contained  m  the  four  Uospela  of 
Matthew,  Marlt,  Luke,  and  John;  and,  i& 
a  very  pardoular  manner,  elaims  the  most 
serions  attention  of  every  person,  as  it  con- 
voys to  us  the  blessed  tidings  of  our  recov- 
ering that  happy  state  which  our  first  par- 
ents forfeited  in  paradise,  Indeed,  the 
'New  Testament  is  the  best  commentary  on 
the  Old.  By  a  diligent  comparison  of 
both  together,  with  all  tlie  parallel  passages 
marked  only  in  the  margm  of  our  com- 
mon Bibles,  an  infinitely  greater  knowledge 
of  Scripture  will  generally  he  acquired 
than  is  commonly  either  thought  of  or  be- 
Ueved.  The  truth  is,  there  is  so  great  a 
unity  in  all  the  parts  of  the  Bible  —  such 
an  inthnate  connection  in  its  matter,  phrase- 
ology, doctrines,  feots,  and  the  like  —  so 
many  allusions  made  baia  one  passage  to 
another,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  question 
connected  with  bihlicai  interpretation  that 
may  not,  by  this  means  only,  be  very  safely 
and  satisfiietorily  determined. 

In  passing  from  the  contemplation  of 
Jewish  affairs  to  the  glorious  o^ects  pre- 
Bonted  to  our  notice  in  the  New  Testament, 
wo  seem  to  emerge  fium  dreary  and  uncom- 
fortable shades,  into  the  cheerful  light  of 
day ;  and  leave,  without  regret,  a  road  ren- 
dered tedious  by  Jewish  ceremonies, 
crowded  wltb  human  traditiona,  and  eneum- 


herod  with  heathen  altars,  to  pursue  the 
open  path  marked  out  by  the  reforming 
hand  of  the  Son  of  God. 

From  an  early  period  after  the  fall  of 
man,  a  gracious  intimation  had  been  given  of 
God's  intention  to  visit  the  world  by  a 
Divine  Person,  who  should  restore  sinners 
from  their .  rained  condition,  destroy  the 
power  of  death  and  boll,  and  lead  his  fol- 
lowers to  eternal  felicity.  Promises  to  this 
effeat  were,  from  season  to  season,  given  to 
God's  chosen  people  ;  this  great  object  held 
a  place  in  all  the  predictions  of  the  prophets, 
and  was  shadowed  forth  in  all  the  types  and 
cei-emonies  of  the  Jewish  law.  The  eha> 
aeter  of  this  sacred  Messenger  was  drawQ 
with  sufficient  clearness,  to  render  him 
desirable  with  all  the  truly  pious,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish him,  when  come,  to  the  view  of 
every  humble  and  earnest  inquirer. 

It  was  about  four  thousand  years  after 
the  creation  of  the  world,  and  when  the 
Eoman  empire  having  gained  the  ascendancy 
over  all  nations,  a  universal  peace  had 
taken  place ;  while  Augustus  Cjcsar  was 
emperor  at  Kome,  and  Herod,  by  Csesar's 
authority,  had  been  made  king  of  Jndfea; 
that  the  period  arrived  for  the  fulfilment  of 
those  gracious  promises,  in  the  birth  of 
"  the  Prince  of  Peace."  A  general  expec- 
tation seems  to  have  prevailed  among  the 
Jews,  tiiat  about  this  time  the  great  Peliv 
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eror  was  to  make  his  appearance ;  nor  are 
there  wanting  evidences,  tnat  such,  an  event 
was  looked  for,  even  in  the  gentile  or 
heathen  world. 

But  though  the  train  of  divine  provi- 
dence had  all  along  tfiaded  to  this  ohjcct, 
the  appearance  of  the  espeoted  Redeemer, 
as  we  shall  see,  waa  not  to  be  marked  by 
earthly  pomp.  On  the  contrary,  as  if  God 
would  show  hia  utter  disregard  of  what  poor 
depraved  mortals  so  highly  estfieni,  "  the 
Kin^  of  glory  "  waa  to  be  ushered  into  the 
world  in  the  most  obacure  condition  ;  while 
divine  honor  and  heavenly  attention  were 
to  Eupply  the  place  of  vidn  and  empty 
worldly  grandeur:  the  carnal  and  the  high- 
minded  were  to  be  disappointed  in  their 
calculations,  while  humble,  pious  souls  were 
to  rejoice  in  his  salvation. 

As  ati  intiwluetion  to  the  event  about  to 
take  place,  an  angel  appeared  to  a  piiest 
named  Zacharias  (while  offering  incense  in 
the  temple),  informing  him  that  he  should 
have  a  son,  who  was  to  be  called  John  : 
that  this  child  ahonld  be  lulled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  irom  his  birth ;  and  that  he 
should  be  the  forerunner  of  the  Lord  from 
heaven,  in  ordor  to  prepare  his  way.  Zach- 
arias,  though  a  righteous  man,  being,  with 
his  wife  Eliaabcth,  far  advanced  in  years, 
seemod  to  hesitate  through  unheUef ;  where- 
upon the  angel,  declaring  his  name  to  be 
Grabiiol,  assured  the  priest  that  he  should 
be  "  dumb,  and  not  able  to  speak,"  till  the 
fulfilment  of  this  prediction ;  thus  at  once 
confirming  the  truth  of  the  message,  and 
chastising  the  unbelief  of  Zacharias. 

In  the  ^th  month  frem  this  period  of 


•  The  Gospel  uf  St.  Lake  mentions  tlie  fact, 
tliat,  about  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  an 
edict  was  issued  by  the  Roman  emperor  to  have 
an  enrolment  or  censm  token  in  Palestine.  This 
is  stated  lo  have  been  dune  when  Cyrenius  (Qui- 
rinins)  was  governor  of  Syria.  A  chronolo^oil 
difflcnity  is  (bund  in  connection  with  the  Htate- 
tnent  of  Luke,  arising  from  tbe  time  when  it  is 
alleged  that  Cjrenina  was  governor  who,  accord- 
ing lo  Joscphas,  entered  upon  his  presidency  some 
eight  or  ten  years  snbsequently  to  the  birth  of 
Christ. 

Several  hypotheses  have  bt^en  offered  for  the 
Bolution  of  tha  difficulty*  retferred  K>,  i.  e.,  the 
apparent  diacrepaney  between  the  account  of 
Jose])hus  and  that  of  Luke.  But  without  giv- 
ing these  various  solutions,  some  of  which  are 
TCiy  plausible,  if  not  entirely  satisfeclory,  it  will 
snawer  thu  purpose  of  this  note  to  refer  to  one 
^proved  by  Dr.  P.  Schaff  in  the  words  following'; 
VJ2.,  "the  assuiuption  that  Cyrenius  (Quirinins) 


time,  the  angel  Gabriel  was  sent  to  a  virgin 
of  the  house  of  David,  whose  name  was 
Mary ;  a  poor  young  woman,  promised  in 
maixiage  to  Joseph,  a  carpenter,  who  was 
likewise  of  the  house  of  David ;  that  royal 
family  being,  at  this  time,  reduced  to  a  low 
condition.  Saluting  the  highly-favored  vir- 
^n,  the  angel  made  known  to  her  that  she 
should  bear  a  son,  whose  name  should  be 
called  Jesus  ;  that  God  would  ^ve  him  the 
throne  of  David,  and  a  kingdom  without 
end  ■  and  that  this   holy  child  should    bo 

g-od  ced  by  tho  power  of  the  D  no 
p  t  on  account  of  wh  h  he  shouH  be 
called     tbe  Son  of  (rod 

Shortly  ai^er  th  s  wonderful  occurrence 
El  sabetb  was  honore  I  by  a  if  om 
JIary  wl  was  ho  near  relat  on  and  1  th 
ot  then  n  a  d  ne  rapture  rcjo  ced  nd 
prased  Go!  on  a  c  unt  of  the  ajp  cl  ng 
V  s  tat  0  ot  me  cj  and  grace  tow  d  1  s 
]  eoplc  N  was  t  long  befo  e  Z  1  j.s 
witnessed,  in  the  hirfh  of  John,  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  angel's  prediction ;  and  having 
his  tonguo  loosed,  he  straightway  employed 
if  in  divine  praises,  and  in  prophesying  the 
dawn  of  ihe  gospel-day. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  angel  of  the  Lord, 
appearing  to  Joseph  in  a  dieam,  removed 
from  his  mind  all  suspicion  with  respect  to 
the  character  of  Maiy  his  espoused  wife ; 
shortly  after  which,  in  consequence  of  a 
decree  fioni  the  Boman  emperor,  for  the 
taxing  (or  enrolling)  of  all  his  subjects,  in 
the  sevei-al  cities  of  their  respective  fami- 
lies,* Joseph  and  Mary  rehired  together  to 
Bethlehem,'!'  the  city  of  David,  to  whose 
family  they  both  belonged.     The  inn  at  ihis 


was  iutice  governor  of  Syria,  once  three  years 
before  Christ  down  lo  the  birth  of  Christ  (A.U. 
750-753),  and  about  six  to  eleven  years  after  the 
birth  of  Christ  (760).  A  double  legation  of  Qui- 
Syria  has  recently  been  made  almost 


xrtain  by  purely  antiqt 
n dependant  testimomc 


n  researches  from  t\ 


ipt,  and  ft'om  an  old  monumental  inscription 
>vered  between  the  Villa  Hadriani  and  the  Via 
Tibnrtina,  which,  according  to  the  celebraled  anti- 
quarians Mommsen  and  Bergman,  must  be  referred 
to  Quirinius,  and  which  teaches  his  seamd  govetn- 
orship."  —  Lange'i  CommeBtoTi/  on  Lake,  p.  32. 


t  A  city  of  Judah,  situated  _.. 
overlooking  Tekoah,  at  tha  distance  of  nine  miles 
soDth.  and'  abont  six  miles  south-west,  of  Jerusa- 
lem. It  was  also  called  Ephmth  (Gen  xxxv, 
16-19)  and  Ephratnh  (Ruth  iv.  11).  Though  a 
city  of  no  great  note,  it  was  celebrated  as   the 
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place  being  crowded  wltli  strangera,  there 
was  found  no  other  accommodation  for  this 
humble  pair,  than  a  stable ;  and  here  the 
long-promised  infant  was  born,  and,  being 
wrapped  in  swaddling-clothes,  was  laid 
manger.  * 


birthplace  of  David  (1  Sam.  xvi.  1),  and  it  he- 
cnme  funous  as  the  birthplace  of  the  Messiah 
(MIc  V.  3  ;  Matt  ii.  5-8).  The  vill^  of  Beth- 
lehem, in  17S1,  waa  supposed  to  conlain  six  hun- 
dred men  capable  of  bearing  arms ;  but  war  and 
tyrannical  government  have  reduced  it  to  a  mis- 
erable condition.  Mr.  Whiting,  an  American 
missionary,  visited  it  in  1834,  when  it  had  just 
■alfered  severely  from  oppressive  despotism ;  and 


Such  were  the  lowly  circumstances  under 
which  the  divine  Saviour  made  liis  appear- 
anee  in  our  world.  But  though  disregarded 
by  men,  hia  birth  passed  not  unnoticed  nor 
unsung  by  angels.  The  event  was  made 
known  to  a  company  of  shepherds,  by  one 


he  passed  over  the  ruins  of  houses  and  HeMs  that 
had  jost  then  been  demolished,  and  paiks  of  olive 
and  fig  trees  which  had  been  cut  down  bv  oi-der 
of  the  pacha,  for  the  alleged  rebellion  and  flight. 
It  is  now  called  Beet-ln-Imi,  and  conl^ns  abaut 
8,000  professing  Christians. 

*  There  has  I 


words  inn  and  manger,  referred  to  in  the  ac::ount 
of  Christ's  nativity.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
hj  i/in  is  to  lie  understood  a  curavunsur^  or  ilii^u 
in  which  travellers  are  simply  lodged. 

In  respect  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  m^rij^, 
greater  diversity  of  opinion  nas  prevailed.  Many 
tliiiik  it  was  an  enclosed  space  either  in  front  or 
behind  tlie  hoose,  which  agrees  with  the  primary 
sense  of  the  word.  Others  adopt  the  signification 
atable,  which  is  thought  l«  be  confli-med  by  the 
authority  of  many  of  the  early  fathers,  who  call 
the  place  of  Clirisl's  nativity  a  cave.  They,  how- 
ever, make  a  distinction  between  cave  and  man- 
ger, understanding  by  the  latter  a  end.  Dr, 
Bloomfield  thinks  that  manger  nieanS'S  Aowlor 
sfcrf  covered  over  head,  bn  t  open  on  one  side,  which, 
in  a  climate  like  that  of  Judtea,  would  be  no  bad 


Dr.  W.  M.  Thomson,  in  the  account  of  his 
visit  lo  Bethlehem,  contiiinod  in  "  The  Lund  and 
the  Book,"  reffen'ing  to  the  prevailing  tradition 
that  the  place  of  Ibe  nativity  of  the  Saviour  was  a 
eave,  says,  "It  is  not  impossible,  to  say  the  least, 
hut  that  the  apartment  in  which  our  Saviour  was 
bom  WHS  in  fact  a  cave.  It  is  my  impression  that 
the  birth  actually  took  place  in  an  orainary  house 
of  some  common  peasant,  and  that  the  hahe  was 
laid  in  one  of  the  mangers,  such  as  are  still  found 
in  the  dwellings  of  the  farmers  of  this  region. 

It  is  common  to  And  two  sides  of  the  one 
room,  where  the  native  farmer  resides  with  hia 
cattle,  fitted  up  with  these  mangers,  which  ara 
made  of  small  stones  and  mortar,  in  the  shape  of 
a  bos.  When  cleaned  up,  as  they  often  are  in 
summer,  thev  do  veiy  well  ta  lay  little  babes  in. 
Oar  own  children  have  slept  in  tnem." — A.  B.   , 
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penee, 


of  these  celestial  messengeTa,  wlio  was  sud- 
denly joined  by  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly 
hosts,  praising  God,  and  saying,  "  Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good 
will  toward  men."  This  intelligenee,  thus 
wonderfully  communicated,  carried  the  shep- 
herds in  haste  to  view  the  iufast,  and  pro- 
duced a  report  which  struck  with  astonishment 
all  who  heard  it. 

In  conformity  with  the  Jewish  law,  the 
child  Jesus  was  circumcised,  at  eight  days 
old,  and,  some  time  afterward,  presented 
before  the  Lord,  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 
On  this  occasion,  two  memorable  testimonbs 
were  home  to  his  character,  as  the  Messiah. 
Old  Simeon,  a  devout  man,  who  wMted  for 
the  consolation  of  Israel,  took  the  holy  infant 
in  his  arms,  and  bles^ng  God,  said, 
now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart 
according  to  thy  word ;  for  mine  e; 
seen  thy  salvation  !  "  —  while  Anna,  an  aged 
widow  of  great  piety,  coming  into  the  temple 
at  the  same  time,  "gave  thanks  likewise 
unt»  the  Lord,  and  spake  of  him  to  all  them 
that  looked  for  redemption  in  Jerusalem." 

In  the  mean  time  a  new  and  uncommon 
Btar  had  appeared  in  the  heavens,  which 
served  aa  a  signal  that  the  star  of  Jaeoh  had 
arisen  upon  the  world,  and  as  a  guide  to 
certain  persons  called  "wise  men,"  who 
came  from  the  East  to  Jerusalem,  to  inquire 
after  him  who  was  "  bom  king  of  the  Jews." 
When  Herod  the  king  had  received  informa- 
tion of  these  things,  he  determined,  if  possi- 
ble, to  crash  at  once  the  child  whom  he 
considered  as  the  rival  of  his  family.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  requested  of  the  wise  men, 
that  when  they  had  found  tJie  object  of  their 
search,  they  should  bring  him  word,  that  he 
also  might  join  in  paying  him  adoration. 

On  leaving  Jerusalem,  the  Eastern  sages 
found,  to  their  joy,  tiat  the  star  which  they 
had  seen  before  they  set  out  on  tbeir  journey, 
had  again  appeared  !  It  now  became  their 
guide  to  Bethlehem,  and  stood  over  the 
house  where  the  holy  fiimily  at  this  time 
resided.  Havina'  worshipped  the  wonderful 
babe,  and,  according  to  the  Eastern  custom, 
made  an  offering  of  gold,  frankincense,  and 
myrrh  ;  and  being  warned  in  a  dream  of 
Herod's  bloody  intention,  "  they  departed 
into  their  own  country  another  way."  The 
tyrant,  thus  baffled  in  his  purpose,  caused  alt 
the  children  to  be  destroyed  in  Bethlehem 
and  the  neighboring  country,  "  from  two 
years  old   and   under ; "  but  Joseph  had 


received  timely  notice  by  an  angel,  and  the 
heaven-proteoted  infant  was  now  in  Egypt. 

The  death  of  Herod  (who  was  sncceeded 
by  his  sou  Arehelaus)  being  made  known  to 
Joseph,  by  an  angel  he  returned  with  Mary 
and  the  young  child,  and  dwelt  in  Nazareth, 
a  city  of  Galilee,  where  "  the  child  grew  and 
waxed  strong  in  spirit,  filled  with  wisdom ; 
and  the  grace  of  God  was  upon  bira." 
Prom  this  place  Joseph,  the  supposed  father, 
and  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  went  yearly 
to  Jerusalem,  to  the  feast  of  the  passover. 
On  one  of  these  occasions,  when  he  was 
twelve  years  old,  having  accompanied  them 
to  the  feast,  he  was  left  behind,  on  the  return 
of  his  parents,  who  travelled  a  day's  journey 
under  the  supposition  that  Jesus  was  in  com- 
pany vrith  some  of  their  rebtiona. 

When,  however,  after  discoveiing  their 
mistake,  they  returned  to  tlie  city  to  make 
inquiry,  he  was  found  in  the  temple,  "sitting 
in  the  midst  of  the  doctors,  both  hearing 
them,  and  asking  them  questions,"  while  the 
uncommon  wisdom  of.  his  youlifiil  mind 
astonished  all  who  heard  him.  "  Wist  ye 
not,"  said  he  to  his  parents,  when  they  had 
thus  found  him,  "  that  I  must  be  about  my 
Father's  business  V  He  then  went  down 
with  them  to  Nazareth,  and  was  subject  to 
them;  "increasing  in  wisdom  and  stature, 
and  in  fevor  with  God  and  man." 

While  thus  the  early  part  of  the  life  of 
Jesus  was  spent  at  Nazareth  in  Galilee, 
John,  who  was  designed  as  his  forerunner  in 
the  ministry,  was  raised  lo  maturity  in  that 
part  of  Jodfea  which  was  called  the  desert, 
or  the  wildemesB.  In  this  retired  situation, 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Ctesar,  Pontius 
Pilate  being  governor  of  Jndfea,  Herod, 
tetrarch  of  GalHee,  and  Annas  and  Catapbaa 
being  high-priests,  John  received  a  divine 
commission ;  id  consequence  of  which,  he 
went  forth  into  the  country  about  Jordan, 
preaching  the  neeesaty  of  repentunce  for  the 
remission  of  sins;  esliortiug  the  people  to 
the  practice  of  righteousness ;  directing  their 
attention  to  the  Messiah,  who  wm  shortly  to 
follow  him  ;  and  baptizing  all  who  gave  evi- 
dence of  the  power  of  his  doctrine  on  their 
hearts ;  hence  he  was  called  "  John  the 
Baptist." 

The  appearance  of  this  preacher,  who  was 
clothed  in  raiment  of  camel's  hair,  with  a 
leathern  girdle  about  his  loins ;  the  doctrines 
which  he  so  earnestly  inculcated ;  and  the 
strict  sanctity  and  self-denial  of  his  life,  es- 
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dted  great  atteDtion  among  the  people,  and 
drew  crowda  to  his  baptism.  In  tbe  mean 
time,  to  the  multitadea  who  attended  his 
miniatry,  he  failed  not  to  declare  the  superi- 
ority of  the  approEiching  Messiah  ;  informing 
the  people,  that  while  he  himself  baptized 
with  water  only,  a  mightier  One  would  obme 
after  him,  who  should  baptize  with  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

Wliile  John  was  thus  employed,  Jesus, 
who  !iad  hitherto  iived  in  retirement,  being 
now  about  thirty  years  of  age,  made  his 
appearance  at  the  lUver  Jordan,  and  claimed 
the  ordinance  of  baptism  at  the  hands  of  his 
servant.  On  this  oooasion,  God  was  pleased 
to  introduce  his  Son  to  the  world ;  for  upon 
his  being  baptized,  and  going  up  out  of  the 
wat«r,  the  heavens  were  opened,  tlie  Holy 
Ghost  descended  upon  him  like  a  dove,  and 
the  voice  of  the  eternal  Father  pr 
"This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  wiic 
well  pleased." 

Immediately  after  this  solemnity,  Jesus 
was  conducted,  by  an  impulse  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  into  the  wilderness,  where,  in  a  state 
of  seclusion  from  the  world,  he  spent  forty 
days  in  fasting  and  communion  with  God,  as 
a  preparation  for  the  great  work  of  the 
ministry,  which  he  was  about  to  undertake. 
Here  he  was  assaulted  with  three  powerful 
temptations  from  the  devil,  each  of  which 
was  repelled  by  an  appeal  to  the  written 
word  of  God. 

First,  he  was  tempted  to  turn  stones  into 
bread,  that  he  might  thus  at  once  prove  his 
power,  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  allay  his 
hunger.  But  he  answered,  '■  It  is  written, 
Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by 
every  word  that  prooeedeth  out  of  tlie  mouth 
of  Qfld."  Secondly,  the  devil  requested  that 
ho  would  prove  himself  to  be  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Heaven,  by  casting  himself  down 
from  the  p'nnacle  (or  battfements)  of  the 
temple ;  but  Christ  showed  the  wickedness 
of  tempting,  or  rashly  presuming  on  divine 
pi-ovidenee,  by  answering,  "It  is  written. 
Thou  ahalt  not  tempt  tie  Lord  thy  God." 
Thirdly,  he  was  promised  by  this  impudent 
tempter,  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  if 
he  would  fall  down  and  worship  him,  to 
which,  with  holy  indignation.  Jesua  answered, 
"Get  thee  hence,  Satan;  for  it  is  written. 


Thou  ahalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and 
him  only  shall  thou  serve." 

The  infernal  enemy,  thus  baffled  in  all  his 
attempts,  was  compelled  to  leave  the  con* 
qaeror ;  angels  came  and  ministered  to  his 
wants ;  ana  Jesus  went  forth  from  his  re- 
tirement, to  enter  on  the  glorious  work  of 
blessing,    reforming,    and    redeeming    lost 


*  Cana  of  Galilee  is  a  villi  ^  , 
of  a  few  miaerable  hiiia.  The  ground 
gently  toward  (he  villaj;e;  it  ia  stony, 
uartially  covered   with   short  grass ;    olive 


Wliile  the  Eedeemer  was  thus  secluded 
from  the  world,  the  report  of  John's  ministry 
and  baptism  having  excited  the  notice  of  the 
Jewish  council,  meMengers  were  sent  from 
that  body  to  learn  who  this  strange  char- 
actor  might  be.  To  their  inquiry  on  this 
point,  John  answered,  that  he  was  not  the 
Christ,  nor  the  prophet  Elijah  (who  in  their 
opinion  was  to  revisit  the  earth) ;  but  that 
he  was  come  as  "  the  voice  of  one  crying 
in  the  wilderness,  make  straight  the  way  of 
the  Lord  " — according  to  the  prophecy  of 
Isaiah  ;  declaring,  at  the  same  time,  that 
there  was  one  who  had  appeared  among  the 
people,  the  latchot  of  whose  shoes  he  was  not 
worthy  to  loose. 

On  the  next  day,  Jesus  having  now  re- 
turned from  the  desert,  John  saw  him  ap- 
proaching, and  took  occasion  to  point  him 
out  to  the  people,  under  the  character  of 
"  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the 
sin  of  tlie  world;"  announcing  him  as  the 
person  of  whose  coming  be  had  before  given 
notice,  and  testifjring,  in  plain  and  positive 
terms,  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God.  Again, 
the  following  day,  looking  on  the  divine 
Saviour  as  he  was  walking  at  some  little  dis- 
tance, he  repeated  his  former  expression, 
Behold  theTiamb  of  God!"  in  conpequenco 
of  which,  two  of  John's  disciples  attached 
to  Christ,   and  became  lua  fol- 


One  of  those  disciples  was  Andrew  ;  the 
other,  though  not  named,  was  probably  John, 
who  afterward  wrote  one  of  the  Gospels,  and 
is  distinguished  by  the  title  of  "  the  beloved 
disciple."      Shortly    afterward    they   were 
joined  by  three   others,  viz.,  Simon  Peter 
(who  is  called  Cephas)  ;  PhiKp,  of  Beth- 
Ida  ;  and  Nathanael,  of  whom  Jesua  testi- 
d  that  he  was  an  Israelite,  indeed,  in  whom 
there  was  no  guile.     With  these   disciples , 
Lord  attended  a  marriage  in  Cana  *  of 


grow  there.  The  hilla  in  the  distance  are 
gray  and  barren.  The  ruins  of  a  church  are 
shown  10  the  traveller :  it  is  said  to  hare  been 
erected  bj  the  Empress  Helena  on  the  spot  where 
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Galilee,  where  he  wrouglit  hia  first  public 
miracle,  by  turning  water  into  wine ;  thus 
supplying  the  need  of  the  guests,  and  con- 
firming the  faith  of  his  disciples. 

Prom  Cana,  Jesus  went  to  Capernaum, 
a  city  of  Galilee  ;  and  thence,  after  a  short 
Btay,  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  attended  the 
feast  of  the  passover,  for  the  first  lime  after 
his  entrance  inte  the  miaistry.  On  this 
occasion  he  found  the  temple  occupied 
place  of  traffic  by  some  who  sold  osen,  si 
and  doves,  for  the  sacrifices,  and  by  others 


the  nup^al  fe 
exhibited  a  i 


St  was  eeiebraled,  of  which  we  huve 
John  ii.  1-10;  and  there  is  also 
' ,  which  is  (-ravely  said  to 
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Wlien  Dr.  Clarke  visited  Cana,  in  walking  among 
the  ruins,  he  oliserved  lai^o  massj  pots  of  stone, 
answering  to  the  descripMon  given  bj  the  evange- 
list. They  mere  not  preserved  or  exhibited  as 
relics,  but  wore  lying  about,  disregarded  bj  the 
motlem  inhabitants,  as  antiquities  with  the  use  of 
which  they  were  nnacquainted.  From  their  ap- 
pearance, and  the  nii[nl>er  of  them,  it  U  qnite 
evident  that  the  practice  of  keeping  water  in  large 
stone  pots,  each  holding  from  eighteen  to  twenty. 
seven  gallons,  was  once  common  in  this  country. 
"  "  a  qanner  of  a  mile  from  the  village  ' 
i.^i.»j»..,.  »»*»^  "^"^^  to  the  roa<l  "'^' 
supply  of  tl 
Here  pilgrims  nsnally  halt,  as  the 
water  which  our  Saviour,  by  hia  firsi 


a  few  olive-trees  near  the  spot,  travellers  alight, 
spread  thdr  carpets,  and,  having  filled  their  pipes. 


■  generally  amoko  tobacco  and  take  coffee ;  always 
preferring  repose  in  those  places  lo  the  accommo- 
aationa  which  are  oflfered  in  the  villi^^s.  While 
Mr.  Rae  Wilson  was  sitting  upon  the  shattered 
wall  which  enclosed  "  the  well  of  Cana.  six  fe- 
males, having  their  faces  veiled,  came  down  to  Ihe 
well,  each  carrying  on  her  head  a  pot  for  ihe 


who  accommodated  the  traders  by  changing 
money.  Filled  with  holy  indignation  to  see 
the  house  of  God  thus  profaned,  he  drove 
them  forth  from  the  temple  with  a  scourge  of 
small  cords,  pouring  out  the  money  of  the 
exchangers,  and  overturning  the  tobies  at 
which  they  were  sitting. 

The  miracles  which  were  performed  by  our 
Lord,  during  this  feast  of  the  passover,  in- 
duced numbers  to  believe  in  him,  and  excited 
the  attention  of  many  othere-  Among  these 
was  NicodemuB,  a  ruler  of  the  Jews,  who 


purpose  of  bring  filled  with  water."  "  These 
vessels  are  formed  of  clay,  hardened  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  and  are  of  a  globular  shape  and  lai^e 
at  the  month,  not  nntihe  (he  bottles  used  in  our 
country  for  holding  vitriol,  but  not  so  large. 
Many  of  them  have  handles  atlnehed  to  the  sides : 
and  It  was  a  wonderfol  coincidence  vrith  Scripture, 
that  Ihe  vessels  appeared  to  contain  much  about 
the  same  quantity  as  those  which,  the  evangelist 


informs  ns,  were  employed  on  occasion  of  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  marriage  which  was  honored  by 
the  Saviour's  presence;  vis-,  three  firkins,  of 
at>out  twelve  gallons  each.  It  ia  a  further  re- 
markable circumstitnco,  that,  in  the  Holy  Land, 
it  rarely  hapjiena  that  men  are  employed  for  the 
purpoae  of  drawing  water;   but  it  is  a  duty  en. 


Early  Egyptian  anfi  i 

rely  devolving  on  the  females,  and  shows  strongly 
that  such  a  praeiice  has  been  continued  from  the 
earliest  ages."  (Gen-xxi.Sl.xxiv.  11-30.  Exod. 
ii.  16.)  The  ffemales  were  barefboted,  and  very 
miserable.  They  were  all  veiled  with  a  large 
calico  sheet  which  they  wrapped  in  folds  around 
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made  a  visit  to  Jesus  by  night,  in  order  to 
have  3  private  conference  with  him 
Buijjcet  of  his  doctrines  and  the  nature  of 
liiat  kiagdom  which  had  been  lutely  spoki 
of. 

In  an  we  ,  therefore,  to  his  first  address, 
the  e  t  Teacher  assured  liini  that  it  wa* 
absolutely  ecessary,  in  order  to  the  enjoy- 
in  nt  of  (he  kingdom  of  Gbd,  that  a  man 
si  o  Id  b  bom  agmn  ;  "  or  that  such  a 
ren  wal  of  the  heart  should  be  experienced 
mght  la  termed  "anew  birth."  Having  fur- 
ther infovmed  him  that  this  divine  change 
to  he  effected  by  the  inflnenee  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  onr  Lord  went  on  to  instruct  him  in 
the  doctrine  of  salvation,  by  taith  in  the  Son 
of  Grod ;  and  closed  his  discourse  by  showing 
the  diffjrenee  between  the  follower  of  evil 
and  the  follower  of  truth — adiscourse  which, 
eventttally,  appears  to  have  made  a  salatary 
impression  on  the  mind  of  Nicodemos, 

The  passover  Iwing  ended,  Jesu 
Jerusalem  and  went  into  other  parts  of 
Judiea,  where  he  employed  his  diseip' 
baptizing,  and  was  followed  by  gi-oat 
hers  of  people  ;  and  when  an  account  of 
this  was  brought  to  John  the  Bnptist,  that 
fiuthfni  herald,  so  far  from  being  aispleased 
at  the  rising  glory  of  his  Master,  rejoiced  in 
the  prospect,  and  again  took  the  occasion  to 
act  forth  (he  superior  escellence  of  the  person 
and  ministry  of  the  Son  of  Grod, 

Tlie  course  of  John  was  now  near  its 
close  ;  for  about  this  time,  having  reproved 
Herod  for  taking  away  his  brother  Philip's 
wife,  he  was  imprisoned  by  the  tetrarch,  and 
not  long  after  was,  by  hisortler,  put  to  death, 
A  more  particular  aaeount  of  this  event  will 
be  given  hereafter.  In  the  mean  time,  Jesus 
depai'ted  from  Judcea  on  a  journey  to  Gali- 
lee ;  and  passing  in  his  way  through  the 
country  of  Samaria,  he  held  a  conversation 
with  a  woman  of  that  ci»untry,  which  pro- 
duced a  happy  change  in  her  character,  and 
througli  her  means  many  of  the  Samaritans 
were  brought  to  hear  his  word,  and  to  believe 
in  him  as  the  promised  Messiah. 

Arriving  in  Galilee,  he  proclaimed  "  the 
gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  God  "  to  the  peo- 


*  A  city  of  Zebulon  in  Galilee,  about  seventy 
miles  north  of  Jerusalem  .  it  stood  low  in  public 
estimation  for  the  character  of  its  inhahitants 
(John  i.  46),  jet  it  beoame  famous  as  the  residence 
of  Jeans  antil  he  enterccl  on  his  ministry  { Matt  i. 
23,  Lnkeii,  5l,iT.  16).  Naiiareth  still  exists  with 
a  population  of  trora  3,000  to  4,000,  some  of 


pie,  many  of  whom  were 
the  heavenly  message ;  and  being  \ 
and  eameBtly  applied  to  by  a  noQen 
behalf  of  his  eon,  who  was  sick  at  Caper- 
naum, the  compassionate  Saviour  gave  the 
healing  word,  and  the  young  man  was  re- 
stored. 

While  ill  the  country  of  Galilee  (where, 
we  are  told,  he  had  come  "  in  the  power  of 
the  spirit"),  Jesus  entered  into  a  synagogue 
at  Nazareth,  and  stood  up  to  read,  Tlie 
book  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  was  delivered 
to  him,  and  he  opened  to  a  prediction  which 
pointed  immediately  to  himself.  This  pas- 
sage, he  declared  to  the  congregation,  was 
that  day  fulfilled.  But  some  of  his  remarks 
gave  such  offence  to  the  Nazarenes,  that  they 
violently  thru^  him  out,  and  led  him  to  the 
brow  of  the  mountain  on  which  the  city 
stood,  deagning  to  east  him  down  headlong 
from  the  precipice.  This,  however,  he 
miracnlously  avoided,  by  passing  through  the 
midst  of  them  and  going  his  way. 

Leaving  Nazareth*  after  this  outrage, 
Jesus  took  up  his  abode  in  Capernaum, 
where  he  went  on  to  preach  the  necessity  of 
repentance  as  a  preparation  for  that  divine 
kingdom  which  was  now  at  hand.  Here,  as 
he  walked  by  the  13cr.  of  Galilee,  ho  saw 
Simon  Peter,  and  Andrew  his  brother,  who 
fishermen,  and  who  it  seems  had  re- 
turned for  awhile  to  their  former  omploy- 
'hese  he  now  called  to  become  liis 
constant  attendants,  as  well  as  James  and 
John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  whom  he  found 
engaged  in  the  same  occupation. 

These  fishermen  (who  were  henceforward 
be  employed  in  catching  men)  let  down 
their  nets  at  the  direction  of  Ohiist,  and 
enclosed  such  a  multitude  of  fish  as  struck 
tticin  with  astonishment  and  awe  ;  and  hav- 
ing brought  their  vessels  to  tlie  land,  they 
forsook  all  and  followed  their  Master. 

The  ministry  of  our  Lord  at  Capernaum 
13  marked  with  agnal  and  wonderful  in- 
stances of  his  power  and  goodness.     Whilo 
ras  in  the  synagogue,  there  appeared  a 
in  the  congregation  possessed  with  the 
spirit  of  a  demon,  who  cried  out  in  a  feaiful 


whom  are  Mohammedans,  bnt  mostly  of  several 
sects  of  [gnorant  and  superstitious  professors  of 
Christianity.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  a  church 
called  the  "  Church  of  the  Annunciation," 
noat  magnificent  of  any  in  the  land,  except 
that  at  Jerusalem. 
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manner  and  aclrnowlodgel  liim  to  be  "the 
Holy  (  ne  of  God  At  the  word  of  Jesua 
the  n  n  WJ  r  ^htway  released  from  the 
f  ry    of    th       f    1    a|L  n  Coming    from, 

the  ajnagogue  nto  the  house  of  Simon 
Pe  e  he  fou  1  the  n  other  of  Peter's  wife 
ly  nj,  11  of  a  te  er  and  taking  her  by  the 
h  I  he  rebuked  the  fe  or,"  which  immo- 
d  a  ely  left  her  and  she  arose  restored  to 
heall 

The  fan  e  of  ihese  n  racles  drew  together 
in  the  evening  great  numhera  of  people,  who 
thronged  the  house  where  Jesus  had  taken 
up  his  lodging,  bringing  with  them  those 
that  "were  dok  with  divers  diseases,"  and 
"  many  that  were  possessed  with  devils," 
toward  all  of  whom  the  gracious  Saviour 
manifested  the  kindness  of  his  heart  by 
delivering  them  from  their  various  maladies. 
The  voice  of  lame,  however,  did  not  occasion 
our  Lord  to  forget  the  eseroises  of  devotion, 
nor  did  his  labors  cause  him  to  neglect  them ; 
for  we  are  told  that,  riang  up  early  the  next 
morning,  "  he  departed  into  a  solitary  place, 
and  there  prayed/' 

The  blessings  of  the  ministry  and  miracles 
of  Christ  were  not  confined  to  Capernaum. 
"  He  went  about  all  Galilee,  teaching  in 
their  synagogues,  and  preaching  the  gospel 
of  the  kingdom,  and  healing  all  manner  of 
sickness  and  all  manner  of  disease  among 
the  people,"  His  fame  also  went  through- 
out the  country  of  Syria,  whence  they 
brought  the  afflicted  to  cxperienco  the  effects 
of  his  healing  power.  "  And  there  followed 
him,"  we  are  told,  "great  multitudes  of 
people,  irom  Galilee,  and  from  Docapolis, 
and  from  Jerusalem,  and  from  Judaa,  and 
from  beyond  Jordan." 

But  though  oar  Kodeemer  was  thus  coni- 
pasMonate  to  the  bodies  of  men.  to  heal  their 
souls  and  to  reform  their  conduct  was  his 
great  object.  He  availed  himself,  therefore, 
rf  the  opportunity  which  the  vast  crowd  col- 
lected  together  now  afforded  to  deliver  a 


•  This  \i  simply  calletl,  by  the  erangolist,  "a 
ftast  of  [he  Jaws  ;  "  though  It  seems  probable  that 
it  was  the  feaat  of  the  passOTcr. 

t  Bbthbbda,  the  Hebrew  name  of  a  reservoir 
or  tank,  with  five  "porclres,"  close  upon  the 
sheep-!jHte  or  "market"  in  Jerusalem  (John  v. 
2).  The  porches  —  i.  e.,  cloisters  or  colonnades  — 
were  extensive  enough  to  accommodate  a  lai^ 
number  of  sick  and  infirm  people,  whose  cnstom 
it  was  lo  wait  there  for  the  troubling  of  the  wa- 
ter." Eusebius  describes  it  as  existing  in  his 
time  as  two  nools,  the  one  supplied  by  the  period- 
ical rains,  while  the  wat«r  of  the  other  was  of  a 


discourse,  which  is  generally  termed  "tho 
sermon  on  the  mount, "  —  a  discourse  replete 
with  those  heavenly  doctrines  and  precepts 
which  form  so  dislmguishing  a  character  of 
his  holy  religion. 

On  coming  down  irom  the  mountain,  be 
was  addressed  by  a  man  afflicted  with  the 
leprosy,  in  compliance  with  whose  humble 

Eetition  Jesiis  put  forth  his  hand  and  healed 
im.  Afterward  he  entered  again  into 
Capernaum,  where  he  was  attended  by 
crowds,  who  came  to  hear  him  and  to  be 
cured  of  their  diseases.  Among  others,  a 
man  sick  of  the  palsy  was  brou^t  forward, 
but  because  of  tiie  multitude  about  the 
door  he  was  lot  down  on  his  bed  through  the 
roof  of  tho  house.  This  remarkable  ii^ 
stance  of  faith  met  the  approbation  of  our 
Lord,  who  pronounced  the  cure  of  the  sick 
man  by  saying,  "  Son,  be  of  good  cheer; 
thy  sins  bo  forgiven  thee." 

Some  of  tho  scribes  and  Pharisees  who 
were  present  on  this  occasion  considered  this 
declaration  as  blasphemy;  but,  to  show  them 
that  he  had  indeed  the  power  to  forgive  sins, 
Jesus  addressed  the  paralytic  man,  saying, 
"  Arise,  and  take  up  thy  bed,  and  go  thy 
way  into  thine  house."  The  word  of  Christ 
was  immediately  obeyed,  and  "he  departed 
to  his  own  house,  glorififing  God,"  Shortly 
after  this  wonderful  event,  Matthew  (other- 
wise called  Levi),  a  publican,  or  lax-gatherer, 
was  called  by  Christ  to  become  his  disciple 
and  attendant ;  and  such  was  the  influence 
of  this  call  that  lie  immediately  left  his  em- 
ployment and  followed  Jesus. 

The  time  of  the  passover*  being  now 
again  near  at  hand,  Jesus  went  up  to  Jerusa- 
lem, in  order  lo  be  present  at  the  feast.  Here 
he  performed  a  remai-kable  cnre  on  a  poor 
afflicted  man,  who  had  labored  under  an 
infirmity  for  thirty-eight  years.  This  help- 
less creature  was  lying  near  a  pool  called 
Bethesda,t  to  which  numbers  of  diseased 
persons  resorted,  on  account  of  a   super- 


racldish  color,  due,  as  Che  tradition  then  ran,  to 
[he  fact  that  the  flesh  of  the  sacrifices  was  an- 
ciently washed  there  befbre  offering.  Sea,  how- 
ever, Che  comments  of  Lightfoot  on  this  view  in 
hie  Exereit.  on  Si.  John,  v.  S.  Euseblns'  stnto- 
ment  Is  partly  conflrmed  by  the  Bordeaux  f11- 
grim  (A.D.  333).  The  large  reservoir  culled 
(he  Birket  Imcil,  within  the  wSls  of  Che  city,  close 
by  the  St  Stephen's  Gate,  and  under  the"  north, 
east  wall  of  the  Haram  area,  la  generally  consid- 
ered to  lie  (he  modem  representative  of  Betheeda 
The  little  that  can  be  said  on  the  snbject  goes 
rather  to  confirm  than  to  invalidate  this  tradition. 
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natural  virtue  produced  in  the  water  by  the 
going  down  of  an  angel,  at  certiiii  seasons, 
into  the  pool.  The  first  who  stepped  in 
after  the  stirring  of  the  water  was  healed  of 
his  disorder ;  but  this  poor  man,  havmg  no 
one  to  asast  Mm  at  such  seasons,  still  missed 
the  opportunity  of  a  cure.  The  eompassion- 
afe  Jesus,  however,  found  him,  and  admin- 
istered to  him  that  relief  which  he  sought  in 
vain  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda. 
'    It  was  the  sabbatli  day  when  this  act  of 


lercy  was  perfoimed  ',  and  as  the  Jews  saw 
.he  man  who  liad  been  healed  cariying  his 
bed,  they  took  oecaaon  to  find  fault,  and  to 
persecute  Jesu"  as  a  breaker  of  the  Sabbath. 
TWs  produued  a  defence  on  the  pai't  of  Christ, 
in  which  we  find  him  declaiing  himself  the 
Son  of  Gkid  —  asseiting  his  authority  over 
the  living  and  the  dead  —  aad  appealing  to 
undeniable  evidences  to  prove  and  establish 
the  divine  character  to  which  he  laid  claim. 
Not  long  aiter  this,  our  Lord  again  incur- 


red the  censure  of  the  Pharisees,  for  healing 
on  the  Sabbath.  In  a  synagogue  in  G-alilee, 
he  found  a  man  whose  right  hand  was 
withered  :  he  restored  the  Iwnd  to  sound- 
nesB,  and  defended  his  conduct;  but  his 
arguments,   though    they    confounded    his 


One  other  proposed  identiflcntinn  nrnat  ba  noticed, 
vii.,  tliat  of  Br.  Robinson  (i.  342,  343),  who  sug- 
(roata  the  "  fbantRin  of  the  Virgin,"  in  the  vnlleT 
of  the  Kedron,  a  short  distance  above  the  Pool  ^ 
Siloam.  —  Sini'h's  DiclionaTy.  A.  B. 

•  Rbplbctions  at  TiBEEiAS.  — The  eom- 
posnre  which  came  over  mv  feverish  spirits  at  this 
hour  was  inexpressibly  refreshing  :  I  laid  myself 
down  upon  the  ground,  and,  resting  mj  head 


adversaries,  serv'ed  to  incense  them  the 
more,  and  they  communed  together  and 
took  counsel  how  they  might  destroy  him. 
In  consequeneo  of  these  malicious  designs, 
Jesus  retired  to  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,*  where 
sontinued  to  teaeh  the  multitudes  that 


■  ma,  drew  a  little  coolness  from 

soil;   while  the  simple   train  of  reaeotions 

which  naturally  spnmg  np  from  thesceno  aronnd 
me  Bddcd  much  to  my  cnioymenl.  At  a  great 
distance  to  the  north  was  the  monntainous  bori- 
non,  on  the  summit  of  which  stands  Safet,  ?hs- 
tening  with  its  noble  castle.  It  is  not  improbably 
sapposed  that  our  Saviour  had  this  spot  in  hiH 
eje,  and  directed  the  attention  of  his  disciples  » 
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resorted  to  him,  and  to  heal  oil  who  were 
diseas«d.  Here  \f>o,  after  having  spent  a 
whole  night  in  prajer  on  a  mountain,  he 
ealled  together  hie  diBoipleg,  from  among 
whom  he  chose  twelve,  ord^ning  ihera  as 
apostles,  or  special  messengers,  who  were  to 
hold  the  highest  offices  in  the  church,  and  to 
whom  ho  gave  authority  not  only  to  preach 
in  his  name,  but  to  heal  diseases  and  to  cast 
out  dovils. 


The  names  of  these  twelve  apostles  were 
Simon,  aumaraed  Peter,  and  Andi-ew  bis 
brother ;  James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zeb- 
edee;  Philip  and  BarUiolomew ;  Matthew 
the  publican,  and  Thomas,  surnamed  Did- 
ymus ;  James,  tlie  son  of  Alphens,  and 
Judas  (or  Jude)  his  brother ;  *  Simon  the 
Canaanite,  surnamed  Zelotes ;  and  Judas 
Iseariot,  who  proved  the  betrayer  of  his 


CHAPTER    11. 


-TRANSFIGURATION.  —  BLESSE8   LITTLE   CHILDREN. 


Having  appointed  the  twelve  apostles  to 
their  high  ofBce,  our  Lord,  attended  by  the 
whole  company  of  his  disciples  and  a  great 
multitude  from  diSei-eat  pans,  stood  in  a 
plain,  and  repeated,  in  substance,  a  consid- 
erable part  of liis  sermon  on  the  mount,  after 
which  he  entered  into  Capemautii,  where  he 
restored  to  health  the  servant  of  a  Roman 
centurion, t  and  then,  leaving  Capernaum,  ho 
entered  into  the  city  of  Nain. 

Hitherto  we  have  seen  the  great  Saviour 
of  men  displaying  bis  power  in  healing 
diseases  and  expelling  demons  :  we  are  now 
to  behold  him  eserci^ng  his  authority  over 


it,  when  he  said,  "A  city  that  is  set  on  a  hill  can- 
not bo  hid ; "  for  it  is  in  full  view  from  the  Mount 
of  Beatitades  as  well  as  from  this  place ;  and,  in- 
deed, seems  lo  command  all  the  country  round  to 
H  great  extent.  Tracing,  at  a  glance,  Uie  margin 
of  this  simple  lake,  on  the  opposite  or  eastern 
side,  the  eye  rests  on  the  inhospitable  country  of 
the  Gadarenes  —  inhospitable  to  this  day.  But 
that  which  awakens  the  tenderest  emolions  in 
viewing  a  scene  like  this  is  the  remembrance  of 
One,  who,  formerly,  so  often  passed  this  way ;  and 
never  passed  without  leaving,  by  his  words  and  ac- 
lions,  some  memorial  of  his  divine  wisdom  and 
love.  Here,  or  in  this  neighborhood,  most  of  his 
mighty  works  were  done  ;  and  in  our  daily  reli' 
gwn9  services  we  have  read,  with  the  most  intense 
inlereBt,  (hose  passages  of  the  gospel  which  retbr 
to  these  regions.  Ifowever  uncertain  other  tradi- 
tional geographical  noticea  may  be,  Anre  no  donbt 
interrupts  our  enioyment  in  tracing  the  Eedeera- 
or's  footsteps.  Here  Jesus  called  the  sons  of 
Zehedee,  from  mending  their  nets,  to  became 
"  fishers  of  men."  Here  he  preached  to  the  multi. 
tudes  crowding  to  tile  water's  edge,  himself  putting 


BKATi! !  At  the  gate  of  the  city  of  Nain  ho 
met  a  train  of  mourners,  attending  the  corpse 
of  a  young  man,  who  was  the  only  sou  of  his 
mother,  and  she  a  widow,  Jesus  had  com- 
passion on  the  disconsolate  parent ;  he  spolte 
to  her  a  word  of  encouragement ;  and, 
the  corpse  as  it  lay  on  the  bier, 
ided  the  young  man  lo  arise.  His 
word  was  attended  with  life:  "he  that  was 
dead  sat  up  and  began  to  speak,  and  he 
delivered  him  to  his  mother." 

This  astonishing  miracle  struck  the  multi- 
tude with  awe,  and  a  rumor  concerning  this 
great  prophet  "went  forth   throughout  all 


off  a  little  from  the  shore  in  Simon  Pewr's  boat. 
But  there  is  not  now  a  sinj;le  boat  npon  the  lake 
to  remind  us  of  its  former  use.  Yonder,  en  the 
rijtht  roust  have  been  the  very  spot  where,  in  the 
middle  of  their  passage  from  this  side  Coward  Beth- 
saida  and  Capernaum,  the  diiiciples  were  aDrigliled 
at  seeing  Jesus  upon  the  water  —  when  he  gently 
upbraided  ihe  sinking  faith  of  Peter  —  when  he 
said  10  ihe  winds  and  waves,  "Be  alilU"  — and 
the  sweet  serenity  which  now  rests  upon  the 
face  is  the  very  same  stillness  which  (hen 
ceeded.  Here,  flnaily,  it  was  that  Jesus  appeared, 
the  third  time  after' his  resurrection,  to  his  dis- 
ciples {John  xxi.|,  and  put  that  question  to  the 
zealous,  backslidden,  but  repentant  Peter,  "Si- 
mon, son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  me?"  —  one  ques- 
tion thrice  repeated;  plainly  denoting  what  the 
Sarionr  requires  of  all  who  profess  to  b< 
and  folloived  up  by  that  solemn  charge,  " 
my  lam'is  —  feed  my  sheep." 


a  hundred  soldiers. 
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Jntbea,  and  ttrougliont  all  the  re^on  round 
about."  In  the  mean  time,  the  disciples  of 
John  resorting  to  their  master  iu  prison  and 
giving  bim  an  account  of  these  miracles,  he 
sent  two  of  his  disciples  to  Jesus,  vith 
inquiry  whether  he  was  indeed  the  expected 
Messiah.  It  does  not  seem  probable  that 
this  step  was  taken  in  consequence  of  any 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  John;  but,  for  what^ 
ever  purpose  it  might  have  been  intended, 
our  Lord  returned  an  appropriate  answer, 
and  then  bore  his  testimony  to  the  oharaoter 
of  this  iaithful  and  eminent  seiTant  of  God, 

After  an  awful  warning  to  the  cities  of 
Choramn,  Bethsaida,  and  Capernaum  — 
where  most  of  bis  mighty  works  had  been 
done  —  and  a  gracious  invitation  to  laborino; 
and  heavy-laden  sinners,  to  come  and  find 
rest  in  his  service,  our  Ijsrd  entered  into  the 
house  of  Simon,  a  Phai'isee,  being  invited  by 
the  owner  to  eat  with  him ;  and  hei-e  au 
oeourrence  took  place,  wbioh  served  further 
to  manife.st  the  abundaat  grace  of  the  Re- 
deemer's heart. 

A  woman  who  had  been  a  notorious  sinner, 
but  who  was  now  a  i-eai  penitent,  humbly 
approached  with  au  alabaster-bos  of  ointment, 
stooped,  weeping,  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and, 
washing  them  with  her  tears,  wiped  them 
with  the  hairs  of  her  head,  and  anointed 
them  with  the  ointment.  The  condescension 
of  Christ  in  suffering  this  freedom  from  a 
person  of  her  character,  met  the  disapproba- 
non  of  the  Phai'isee  ;  b-it  Jesus  showed  him 


*  Tiherlaa,  one  of  thj  principal  cilied  of  i 
Ilee,  Wft3  erected  by  the  tetrareh  Herod  Antii 
who  gave  it  this  ap|)eIlation  in  honor  of  the  I 

J eror  Tiberias.  It  waa  tWs  Herod  who  bchea 
ohn  Che  Baptist  (MJitt.  xir.  3-11),  and  who 
sought  [he  life  of  CoBisi'  himself  (Luke  xiii.31). 
Ho  probably  resided  in  Tiberias,  which  may  be 
tlio  reason  why  the  Saviour  never  visited  this 
plitcc.  It  was  situated  near  the  Sua  of  Gelilee,  on 
a  plain  of  singular  fertility,  which  was  greatly 
increased  by  assiduous  cultivation.  Josephus 
describes  this  region  as  a  perfect  paradise,  blessed 
wilh  a  delicious  temperature,  and  produdng  the 
fruita  of  every  climate  an dur  heaven,  not  at  statol 
periods  merely,  but  in  endless  snccesaion  throngh- 
,  out  the,  year.  The  neglect  of  atrriculture  in  mod- 
ern times  iias,  of  course,  made  it  less  productive ; 
but  the  mildness  of  the  cliniatE,  and  the  riohnasa 
of  the  soil,  are  still  extolled  by  travellers.  When 
the  Romans  made  war  upon  the  Jews,  Tiberias 
Burrendered  without  wailing  for  a  sieKo;  on  this 
account,  the  Jews  remained  nnraolcsleii ;  and  after 
the  destruction  of  Jernsaloin,  this  city  Iwcarae 
eminent  for  its  academy,  over  which  a  aucceasion 
of  Jewish  doctors  presided  until  the  fourth  een- 
tary.  In  the  early  ages  of  Chrisrianity,  Tiberias 
was  an  episcopal  see ;  in  the  seventh  cantuty  it 


by  a  striking  parable,  the  impropriety  of  hia 
censure,  and  pronounced  the  sins  of  the 
penitent  woman  forgiven. 

After  this,  accompanied  by  his  twelve 
apostles,  "  he  went  throughout  every  city 
and  village,  preaching  and  siiowing  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  kingdom  of  God."  Certai;; 
women  also,  "  who  had  been  heated  of  evil 
spirits  and  infirmities,"  attended  him,  and 
assisted  in  supplying  his  wants.  Among  these 
was  Mary  Jlagdalene,  out  of  whom,  we  m'e 
told,  he  had  east  seven  devils. 

Having  healed  a  poor  creature  who  was 
blind  and  dumb,  and  possessed  by  a  demon, 
Jesus  was  accused  by  the  Pharisees,  of  cast- 
ing out  devils  Uirough  Beelzebub,  the  prince 
of  devils.  This  wicked  and  absurd  charge 
he  clearly  confuted;  and  warned  them  that 
their  sinful  maUce  in  thus  anning  against  the 
Holy  Ghost  wo  1 1  eve  ho  fo  given.  Some 
of  the  scribes  and  Ph  r  sees  then  required 
of  him  a  sign  f  on  leaven  but  he  refusiid 
to  gratify  then  va  n  cur  n  ty  and  having 
delivered  ma  y  solemn  alnonitions,  and 
much  divine  n  truct  on  he  departed  to  the 
seaside,  where  1  e  taught  tl  e  people  in  a 
series  of  parables,  which  he  afterwai'd  ex- 
pounded move  fally  to  his  disciples. 

He  who  had  power  over  demons,  diseases, 
and  death,  could  also  control  the  winds  and 
the  seas.  An  instance  of  tiiis  occurred, 
when  going  on  boai'd  a  vessel  witii  his  disci- 
ples, in  order  to  pass  over  tiie  lake  of  Tibe- 
rias,* there  arose  a  great  tempest,  and  the  ship 


was  taken  by  the  Saracens  under  the  caliph  Omar; 
and  tliongh  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Chris- 
tians during  tlio  crusades,  the  Mahometans  re- 
gained the  possesBion  of  it  toward  the  close  of  tha 
tburteonth  century.  Widely  acalEered  ruins  of 
walla  and  other  buildings,  aa  well  as  fragmeuts 
of  colnmns,  indicate  the  ancient  extent  of  Tibe- 
rias. The  stone  of  these  rnins  is  described  By  tha 
Rev.  William  Jowett  as  being  "very  black,  so  that 
there  is  nothing  about  them  of  the  aplendor  of 
antiquity  —  noting  but  an  air  of  mourning  and 
desolation.  In  this  circumatance  they  differ  so 
greatly  from  the  magnificent  antiquities  of  Egypt 
and  Greece,  as  to  leave  the  most  sombre  impres- 
sion on  the  fancy :  they  are  perfectly  funereal." 

The  modem  town  of  Tiberiaa,  which  is  delin- 
eated in  our  engraving,  is,  by  the  natives,  called 
Tabaria,  or  Tabbareeah ;  it  occupieB  part  of  tha 
aiie  of  the  ancient  city,  and  ia  situated  nt  a  short 
distance  to  the  west  from  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  It  is 
surrounded  with  walls  and  towers,  which  at  first 
view  are  very  imposing  :  on  a  nearer  approach, 
however,  their  inaignifieanca  is  apparent,  A  tew 
cannon  would  put  them  down  in  an  instant, 
though  to  an  asaault  from  the  nadvea  they  would 
present^  probably,  a  very  Jong  and  eflfeetual  resist- 
oooe.     One-fourdi  of  iQia  s[^e  withm  the  walla 
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was  covered  with  tbe  wav^.  In  the  midst 
of  the  stoira,  Jesus  was  asleep  in  the  hinder 
part  of  the  vessel ;  but  the  disciples,  over- 
whelmed Willi  fear,  broke  in  upon  his  slumber, 
cryiog  out,  "  Master,  Master,  we  perish  !  " 
He  arose  from  his  pillow,  and  gently  reprov- 
ing their  want  of  fdth,  "  rebuked  the  winds 
and  the  sea,  and  there  was  a  great  calm  !  " 

Arriving  in  the  country  of  the  G-adarenes 
(or  Gergesenes),  on  the  other  side  of  the 
kks,  he  was  met  by  two  men,  coming  out 
from  among  the  toml»,  who,  though  possessed 
with  devils,  and  raging  with  madness,  cried 
out,  acknowled^ng  Jesus  to  be  the  Son  of 
God.  From  these  unhappy  creatures  he 
expelled  tbe  infernal  spirits,  suffering  them, 
at  their  own  request,  to  take  po^ession  of  a 
hei-d  of  swine,  which  were  feeding  near  the 
seaside  ;  whereupon  (he  whole  hei-d  ran  vio- 
lently down  into  the  sea,  and  perished. 

The  loss  of  the  swine,  and  probably  the 


is  slated  by  Dr.  Richnnlson  to  be  unoccupied  by 
lioiiae  or  Irailding ,  and  many  part*  of  the  town 
are  in  n  ruined  aad  filthy  condition  The  popu- 
lation ha'i  been  computed  at  one  tbousand  five 
hunili'ed  or  two  tliousand  porHon?  eighty  houses 
are  occupied  by  Christians,  anil  one  hundred  and 


fifty  by  Turks,  but  tl    la  g    t  po   ' 
to  two  hundred )  is  t      n  J 

who  come  here  to  p  ud  h  re 
Oil  the  north  side  of  he  town  u 
lake,  there  is  a  Greek  h  rch  he 
which  exhibits  mach  he    h    i 


induced  th9 
Giadarenes  earnestly  to  rec[aest  that 
Jesus  would  leave  their  country  ;  and  thus 
they  tost  the  benefits  and  blessings  of  his 
ministry;  for  he  accordingly  departed  {lora 
the  coast  of  Gadara,  and  returned  to  the  city 
of  Caperaaum. 

While  in  the  house  of  Matthew,  who  had 
ide  an  entertainment  for  his  master,  he 
received  an  application  from  the  nder  of  the 
synagogue,  by  the  name  of  Jairas,  who  fell 
at  his  feet,  begging  that  he  would  come  and 
heal  his  little  daughter,  then  lying  at  the 
point  of  death.  Before  he  anived  at  the 
ruler's  house,  the  spirit  of  the  damsel  had 
but  Jesus,  taking  her  by  the  hand, 
awoke  her  from  the  sleep  of  death,  and  i-e-. 
stored  her  to  Ihe  astonished  and  rejoicing 


After  several  other  miracles  of  merey  and 
Dodness,  and  a  considerable  time  spent  in 


sacred  edifices  which  were  erected  by  the  Em- 
])vcss  Helena:  it  is  said  to  occupy  the  identical 
spot  on  which  stood  the  house  of  the  apostle 
I'eter,  who,  previously  to  his  becoming  a  disciple 
of  Juaus  Cqbist,  had  been  a  fisherman  on  the 

The  ScB  of  Galilee,  which  is  seen  in  the  bnck. 
ground  of  our  engraving,  derives  its  name  from 
its  sitnution  on  the  eaatom  horders  of  the  province 
of  Galileo;  itivas  ancientlvcHlled  the  Sea  of  Chin- 
iifreth,  or  Cliinneroth  (&um,  sxsiv.  11;  Josh, 
xii.  3),  fi-om  its  vicinity  to  a  town  of  that  name. 
In  1  Mace.  xi.  67,  it  is  called  the  water  of  Gen- 
iiesar,  and  in  Lnto  v.  I,  the  Late  of  Genneaarot, 
from  the  neighboring  land  of  that  name.  Its  moat 
comuiou  appellation  ii  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  from 
the  contignous  town  of  Tiberias,  which  has  beea 
dcscrihed  in  tlie  preceding  pamgrnphs. 


This  capacions  lake  is  fh)m  twelve  ti 
miles  in  length,  and  irom  six  to  nine  in  breadth  ; 
along'  the  shore  its  depth  varies,  and  in  some  parts 
it  may  be  sixty  feet.  The  water  is  perffcctiy  Iresh, 
and  is  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  Tiberias  to  drink, 
and  for  every  culinary  purpose.  The  waters  of  the 
northern  part  of  this  lake  abonnd  with  delicious 
fish.  It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  not  a  single 
boat  of  any  description  on  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  at 
present,  although  it  ia  evident  from  the  gospel  his- 
tory that  it  was  much  navigated  in  tbe  lime  of 
Jesus  Christ 
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procliuming  the  good  news  of  salvation, 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  where  he 
ohserved  the  multitudes  as  sheep  without  a 
shepherd,  Jesus  determined  that  the  gospel 
should  be  more  diffusively  published.  Ac- 
cordingly, having  called  together  his  twelve 
apostles,  and  addressed  them  with  a  discourse 
filed  with  suitable  inslraction,  advice,  and 
encouragement  he  sent  them  ioith,  by  two 
and  two,  to  preach  the  kma^om  of  Grod 
among  "the  lost  4ieep  (it  the  house  if 
Israel,"  and  to  wiik  nuail  a  thiough  hi^. 
power. 


Thus  commissioned,  the  apostles  went  for- 
ward into  the  work ;  nor  did  their  master 
remain  inactive :  "  He  departed  thence,  to 
teach  and  to  preach  "  in  the  different  cities 
of  tbe  Jews. 

In  the  mean  time,  John  the  Baptist  had 
ended  his  mortal  race,  having  fallen  a  sacii- 
fice  to  the  piide  of  Herod  and  tie  emel'-y 
of  his  unlawfiil  wife  Herodias  At  Hciod  s 
birth  niglit  feist  the  daughter  of  tlua  Hei  j 
dut  so  pleated  the  kmg  by  hei  cx[jcrtutss 
-  dan  mg  that  he  premised  with  ju  oath 

give  her  whatsoe^  er  slie  might  ask      The 


'    A'   '     f-' 


occasion  was  seized  by  the  wicked  Herodias, 
who  instructed  her  daughter  to  ask  the  bead 
iif  John  the  Baptist.  This  was  accordingly 
done ;  ar.d  the  oloody  ^ft  was  presented  to 
the  damsel  in  a  chai'ger. 

On  the  return  of  the  twelve  apostles,  and 
their  report  to  Chiist,  he  took  them  with  him 
til  a  desert  place,  there  to  spend  some  httle 
time  in  retirement.  Tliither,  however,  the 
people  quickly  followed  him ;  and  in  this 
wilderness,  the  filiation  of  the  multitude 
di-ew  forth  a  new  instance  of  the  Redeemer's 
power  and  goodness.      They  were  without 


food,  and  likely  to  suffer  for  the  want  of  it. 
But  a  lad  present  harag  five  barley  loavea 
and  two  small  fishes,  these  were  so  increased, 
under  tiie  wonder-working  hands  of  Christ'  ' 
that  five  thousand  men,  besides  a  number  of 
women  and  ohildi-en,  were  amply  supplied, 
and  twelve  baskets  were  filled  with  the  fi-ag- 
ments  which  remained. 

This  miracle,  so  pleaang  to  the  multitude, 
produced  a  determination,  on  their  part,  to 
make  Christ  a  tempoi'al  king ;  but,  fer  from 
acceding  to  theee  views,  he  dismissed  die 
crowd,  and  sending  his  diseiples  on  before 
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bini,  in  a  vesael,  he  retired  to  a  mountain, 
and  spent  the  evening  in  prayer. 

While  Jesus  was  thus  engaged  in  secret 
devotion,  the  disciples  were  tossed  on  the 
water  by  a  tempestuons  wind.  But  about 
the  fourth  watch  of  the  night  (or  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning),  they  saw  him 
approaching  the  vessel,  walking  on  the  waves, 
Stmck  with  the  sight  of  what  appeared  to 
them  to  he  a  spirit,  "they  cried  out  for  fear." 
But  Jesus  quickly  removed  their  apprehen- 
sions; and  Peter,  in  the  forwardness  of  his 
heart,  obtained  leave  to  meet  him  on  the 
wat«r.  Soon,  however,  his  fear  overpowered 
hig  faith,  and,  be^nning  to  sink,  he  was 
dependent  on  the  hand  of  his  master  for 
deliverance  from  death. 

Landing  on  the  cotet  of  Gcneeareth, 
Jesus  was,  in  a  little  time,  sunDnnded  by 
numbers  bringing  the  sick  in  beds,  to  be 
healed.  In  Sie  mean  time,  many  of  the 
people  who  had  been  miraculously  fed  by 
Christ,  followed  him  to  the  city  of  Caper- 
Daum.  But  Jesus,  taking  occasion  to  reprove 
their  seltish  motives,  dureeted  thek  attention 
to  that  food  which  would  nourish  the  sonl 
declaring  himself  to  be  the  bread  of  God 
which  came  down  from  heaven,  to  give  life 
to  the  world.  The  heavenly  discourse  which 
he  delivered,  gave  offence  to  some  of  bis 
carnal  followers,  while  it  exhibited  the  only 
means  of  restoring  lost  anners  to  spiritual 
life  and  eternal  felicity. 

After  reproving  the  Pharisees  for  their 
hypocritical  attention  to  mere  external  cere- 
monies, while  they  overlooked  inward  purity 
and  a  righteous  conduct,  we  find  our  Lord 
departing  into  the  borders  of  Tyre  and  Sidon. 
Here,  at  the  humble  entreaty  of  a  Syrophce- 
nician  woman,  in  behalf  of  her  daughter, 
who  was  grievously  distressed  by  a  demon, 
he  deUvered  the  afflicted  creature  from  her 
calamity ;  and  then,  leaving  these  coasts, 
came  near  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  where, 
for  a.  while,  he  rested  himself  on  a  moun- 

To  this  place  the  multitudes  quickly 
resorted,  bringing  with  them  the  lame,  the 
blind,  the  dumb,  the  maimed,  and  ,  many 
others,  and  laying  them  at  the  feet  of  Jesus 
to  be  healed.     Here,  too,  his  power  and  eom- 

Iiasfflon  were  again  manifested,  in  a  miracu- 
ous  supply  of  food  ;  the  fainting  multitude, 
to  the  number  of  four  thousand,  beade 
women  and  children,  being  fed  from 
loaves  and  a  few  small  fishes ;  and 


basketfuls  of  the  fragments  being  afterward 
;athered  up. 

From  the  place  above  mentioned,  Jesua 
lassed  over  to  Dalmanutha,  in  the  coasts  of 
iWagdak,  where  he  was  beset  by  the  Phari- 

s  and  Sadducees.  who  demanded  of  him 

ign  frem  heaven,  but  met  as  they  deserved, 

h  a  refusal  and  reproof.  Going  thence  to 
the  city  of  Bethsaida,  he  restored  a  blind 
man  to  sight ;  after  which,  we  find  him  visit- 
the  towns  of  CsesaTea  Pbilippi.  In  this 
journey  our  Lord  entered  into  a  private 
conveisation  with  his  disciples,  on  the  subject 
of  his  own  person  and  character ;  and  from 
that  time  began  to  give  them  some  intimation 
concerning  his  approaching  sufferings,  and 
liis  vesurrection  from  the  dead. 

The  disciples  had  heretofore  seen  their 
Lord,  great  indeed  in  power,  but  lowly  in 
appearance.  It  remaiuM  for  some  of  them 
to  witness  a  splendor  in  his  person,  infinitely 
transcending  the  pomp  of  the  greatest  earthly 
king.  Taking  with  him  three  of  his  chosen 
followers,  Pefer,  James,  and  John,  and 
ascending  a  high  mountain,  for  the  purpose 
of  private  devotion,  it  came  to  pass,  wiiile 
engaged  in  prayer,  that  he  was  suddenly,  and 
in  a  glorious  manner,  transfigured  in  thqjr 
presence.  His  face  shone  as  the  sun,  and  his 
raiment  became  white  and  dazzling.  At  the 
same  time  also,  appeared  two  glorified  saints, 
Moses  and  Elijah,  who  entered  into  a  eonver- 
Fation  with  Jesus,  conceming  his  approaching 
death,  which  was  to  be  accomplished  at 
Jemsalem. 

It  seems  to  have  boon  the  night-season 
when  this  wonderful  event  took  place.  The 
three  disciples,  fatigued  with  the  labors  of 
the  day,  had  sunk  down  to  sleep,  but 
awakened  with  the  splendor  of  the  light, 
they  beheld  the  glorious  scene ;  while,  as  it 
passed  off,  a  brightcloud  overshadowed  them, 
and  a  voice  from  the  cloud  piwjlaimed, 
"Tliis  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  wnom  I  am 
well  pleased  ;  hear  ye  him  !  " 

On  coming  down  from  the  mountdn,  the 
next  day  after  the  transfiguration,  we  find 
Josus  healing  a  youth,  who  from  his  child- 
hood had  been  afflicted  with  lunacy  and  a 
dumb  spirit;  and  some  time  afterward,  at 
Capernaum,  directing  Peter  to  go  to  the  sea, 
and  take  from  the  mouth  of  the  first  fish 
which  should  come  to  his  hook,  a  ])ioce  of 
money,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  tribute  to 
tha  tax-gatherers. 

In  the  way  to  Capernaum,  the  disriples. 
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not  yet  fiilly  acquainteii  with  the  spiritual 
nature  of  their  Master's  kingdom,  had  held 
some  dispute  among  themselves,  who  should 
he  the  greatest  Jesus,  therefore,  knowing 
what  had  passed,  took  occasion  to  warn  them 
against  a  vain  ambition ;  inculcating  on  their 
minds  a  spirit  of  genuiae  humility,  as  the 
proper  temper  to  be  possessed  by  his  servants, 
and  pointing  out  the  necessity  of  renouncing 
all  objects  which  might  be  inconsistent  with 
the  service  of  God,  though  dear  to  the  feel- 
ings, as  the  hand,  the  foot,  or  the  eye,  to  the 
body. 

After  discourse  of  this  sort,  and  much 
more,  in  which  our  Lord  instructed  his  dis- 
ciples in  the  proper  manner  of  dealing  with 
each  other,  as  members  of  his  church,  and 
pressed  on  them  a  ready  disposition  toward 
the  for^jveness  of  injuries;  we  find  him 
appoint-ng,  in  additiorf  to  the  twelve  apostles, 
seventy  feciples,  whom  "  he  sent  two  and 
two  before  his  face,  inKi  every  city  and  place, 
whither  he  himself  would  come. 

In  the  mean  time,  going  up  to  Jerusalem, 
to  the  feast  of  bibernaoles,  Jesus  entered 
into  the  temple  and  taught.  On  this  occa- 
don  much  division  and  contention  ensued 
among  the  people.  Some,  offended  at  his 
faithful  dealing,  "sought  to  take  him;" 
"  but  his  hour  was  not  yet  come."  Some 
believed  in  him,  as  the  promised  Messiah, 
and  others  rejected  him.  At  length  the 
Pharisees  sent  chief-priests  and  officers  to 
apprehend  him ;  but,  overpowered  with  the 
force  of  his  words,  they  returned  without 
him,  declaring,  "  Never  man  spake  like  this 

After  another  instructive  lecture,  on  the 
following  day,  and  a  disputation  with  the 
Jews,  we  have  an  account  of  the  return  of 
the  seventy  dLsciplcs  to  their  master,  with 
the  report  of  their  soocess.  While  engaged 
in  discourse  with  these  disciples,  a  certain 
lawyer  (or  expounder  of  the  Jewish  laws), 
came   forward,  and  with   much   self-eonso- 


«  In  this  manner,  St.  Paal  speaks  (Gal.  iii.  10), 
'  For  ns  many  as  are  of  the  works  of  the  law," 
fhiit  is,  who  seek  jnetjtication  by  it,  "  are  under 
the  curse;"  for  it  19  written,  "  Corscd  is  every 
one  that  conCinaeth  not  in  all  Chingfs  which  arc 
written  in  the  book  of  the  law  todolhem." 

t  Jericho  was  at  thia  time  a  very  imponant 
dty;  indeed,  it  would  eeem  from  Josephtis  to 
have  bsen  next  in  consequence  to  Jerusalem  itself. 
At  this  place  also  twelve  thousand  priests  and 
Loviteswero  stationed,  with  a  view  to  the  rotation 
of  service  at  Jernsalem.  Hence  the  peculiar  pro- 
priety wiih  which  onr  Lord  introduces  the  priest 


quenoe  and  secret  contempt  of  Jesus,  pro- 
posed a  plausible  question,  out  with, a  design 
to  involve  him  in  a  dilflculty.  He  begged 
to  be  informed  what  he  must  do  for  the 
attainment  of  eternal  life.  Had  the  question 
been  proposed  with  an  humbie  and  teachable 
disposition,  our  Lord  would  doubtless  have 
given  a  direct  and  explicit  answer ;  bat 
knowing  the  proud  ajid  captious  temper  of 
the  scribe,  he  replied  in  a  way  which  might 
tend  to  humble  or  silence  him.  He  there- 
fore referred  him  to  the  demands  of  the  law, 
upon  oliedienee  to  which  the  scribe  placed 
his  dependence,  assuring  him  a  complete 
compliance  with  those  claims  of  perfect  love 
to  God  and  man  would  secure  to  him  the 
blessing  deared.  "  This  do,  and  thou  shalt 
live  ;  "  as  if  he  had  said,  "  Perform,  pnno- 
tually  and  perpetually,  vrithout  interruption 
or  imperfection,  all  the  injunctions  of  the  lioly 
and  spiritual  law  of  God,  and  eternal  life 
shall  be  thine ;  but  remember  that  the 
least  deviation  or  defect  will  ruin  thee  for- 

The  soribe,  willing  to  stand  on  his  own 
defence,  and  to  evade  conviction,  proposed 
another  question  —  "  Wbois  my  neighbor?" 
It  should  seem  that  he,  like  all  others  who 
seek  salvalaon  by  their  own  doings,  was  de- 
sirous of  narrowing  the  demands  of  the  law 
as  much  as  possible,  and  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  those  to  whom  the  duties  of  love  wore 
owing.  Our  Lord  wisely  IA>k  this  occasion 
of  confuting  the  prevalent  notion  that  neigh- 
bors were  only  such  persons  as  lived  near 
each  other,  or  were  connected  by  the  ties  of 
blood  or  religion.  He  therefore  showed,  by 
a  parable,  that  we  ought  to  extend  our  kind- 
ness to  all  our  fellow-creatures  in  distress, 
of  whatever  nation  or  profession,  even  to 
those  who  have  been  separated  from  us  by 
party  quarrels  and  distinctions. 

"  A  certain  traveller,"  said  our  Lord, 
"going  Irom  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  f  was 
set  upon  by  thieves,  who  not  only  rifled  him 


and  I*vite  aa  passing  tliis  way.  The  road  to 
Periea,  beyond  Jordan,  also  passed  this  way, 
whence  it  was  one  of  the  most  frequented  roads  of 
Palestine.  How  fitlv  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
Jericho  was  made  the  scene  of  this  iateresting 
stoiT  will  appear  when  it  is  understood  that  thia 
roan  has  always  been  infested  by  numerous  daring 
and  desperate  robbers]  and  its  character  is  so 
notorious,  even  at  the  present  day,  in  this  respect, 
that  travellers  are  rarely  allowed  by  tlie  governor 
of  Jernsalem  to  proceed  to  Jericho  and  the  DeaA 
Sea  wfllioiic  an  escort,  Joscphns  intimates,  and 
Jerome  says,  that  the  savage  mountainous  wilder- 
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AN  ILLUSTRATED 


of  his  clotlies  and  money,  but  so  dangerously 
wounded  liim,  that  thoy  left  him  almost  ex- 
piring on  the  ground.  By  chance  a  priest 
came  that  way,  and  saw  tlie  poor  wrebah 
weltering  in  hia  blood :  but  the  sight  did 
not  affect  liim,  he  passed  along  unconcerned. 
Next  eame  a  Levite,  as  void  of  tenderness 
and  humanity  as  the  priest.  At  last  the 
groans  of  the  poor  wretch  stured  up  the  cu- 
riosity of  A  Samaritan  to  see  the  cause,  which 
ho  no  sooner  discovered,  but,  moved  with 
compassion,  he  went  lo  him,  raised  his  head, 
recalled  his  fainting  spirits,  and  closed  his 
gaping  wounds  with  healing  b^sams ;  then 
rnoiinting  him  on  his  own  beast  he  gently 
conveyed  the  man  to  the  first  inn,  where  at 
his  own  cost  he  entertmned  him  while  he  stiud 
with  him,  and  at  his  departure  promised  the 
host  to  be  at  whatever  further  expense  should 
be  incurred."  Our  blessed  Saviour  apply- 
ing this  parable  to  the  lawyer,  asked  him  which 
he  thought  was  neighbor  to  the  poor  traveller. 
The  bwyer  repUed,  "  Undoubtedly  he  that 
was  kind,  and  careful  of  him."  Then  says 
he  to  the  lawyer,  "  Go  thou  and  do  likewise." 
Hereby  plainly  intimating,  that  CO  distance 
un  igion   destroyed   the  true 

n  n  f  n  h  rhood,  but  every  person 
w  h  wh  w  verse  in  peace  and  charity 
IS    h  hbo     whom  we  are  to  love  as 


Tw 


ten  Martha  and  Mary,  who  make 
iiderable  figure  in  the  sacred  history, 
present  themselves  to  our  notice.    While, 


jiess  thrODgh  which  tiiia  road  passed  had  acquired 
the  name  of  tie  hloodg  way.  Tho  monks  however 
have  reatricifid  this  name,  or  rather  that  of  tho 
"  Valley  of  Abdonim  "  (blood),  to  a,  small  round, 
gmssy  valley,  which  thej  have  flxed  upon  as  the 
place  where  the  supp<^ied  facts  of  this  parable 
took  place.  That  me  region  is  well  suited  for  a 
scene  of  robbery  and  muMer  will  appear  by  the 
following,  from  Mr.  Buckingham ;  — 

"  The  whole  of  this  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
Jericho  ia  held  to  be  (he  most  dangerous  about 
Palestine ;  and,  indeed,  in  this  portion  of  It,  the 
very  aspect  of  the  scenery  b  sufficient,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  tempt  to  robbery  and  murder,  and  on 
the  other,  to  occasion  a  dread  of  it  in  ^ose  who 
pass  that  way.  It  was  partly  to  prevent  any  acci- 
dent happening  to  us  at  this  early  stage  of  our 
rimey,  and  partly  perhaps  to  calm  our  fears  on 
t  score,  that  a  messenger  had  been,  despatched 
by  our  guides  to  an  encampment  of  their  tribe 
near,  desiring  them  to  send  an  escort  to  meet  m 
at  this  place.  We  were  met  here  accordingly  bi 
a  band  of  about  twenty  persons,  on  foot,  all 
armed  with  matchlocks,  and  presentii^  the 
most  ferociona  and  rohber-like  appearance  that 
could  bo  imagined.  Tho  effect  of  this  was 
heightened  by  ihe  shouts  which  they  sent  forth 


at  a  certain  time,  Jesus  was  entertained  at 
the  house  of  these  pious  women,  Mary  took 
her  seat  at  the  feet  of  the  divine  teacher,  in 
order  to  receive  instruction ;  while  Martha, 
suffeiing  herself  to  be  over-ansious  in  making 
provision,  complained  of  her  sister's  neglect, 
in  not  rendering  her  assistance.  It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  Christ  gave  to  Martha 
that  memorable  admonition,  so  worthy  of 
attention  from  the  human  fiimily  in  general : 
"  Martha,  Martha,  thou  art  careful  and 
troubled  about  many  things.  But  one  lliing 
is  needful.  And  Mary  hath  chofcn  that 
good  part  whbh  shall  not   be  taken  away 

A  great  part  of  the  gospel  reooi-ds,  which 
yet  remain  to  be  noticed,  consist  in  a  detail 
of  the  discourses  deUvered  by  Christ  to  bra 
disciples,  together  with  reproofs  to  the  hypo- 
critical scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  a  number 
of  interesting  parables.  A  brief  notice  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  tbese  objects,  as  we 
pass  on,  is  all  that  the  limits  of  our  history 
will  allow. 

In  answer  to  the  rei^uest  of  his  disciples, 
we  find  our  Lord  giving  them  instiuctions 
on  tlie  subject  of  prayer,  and  encouraging 
them  to  the  exercise  of  this  sacred  privilege. 
When  a  certain  Pharisee,  with  whom  Jcsas 
dined,  found  &ult  because  he  did  not  use 
the  ceremony  of  the  elders,  by  first  washing, 
he  took  occasion  to  expose  the  vain  pretences 
and  hypocrisy  of  these  people,  who,  while 
they  were  superstitiously  nice  in  small  mat- 


from  hill  to  hill,  and  which  were  re-echoed  through 
all  the  valleys ;  while  the  bold  projecting  craKs  of 
rock,  and  the  dark  shadows  io  which  every  thing 
was  buried  below,  the  towering  height  of  the 
cliffs  above,  and  the  forbidding  desoladon  which 
evei^where  reigned  aronnd,  presented  a  picture 
that  was  quite  in  harmony  throughonc  all  its 
parts.  It  made  us  feel  most  forcibly  [he  propriety 
of  its  being  chosen  as  the  scene  of  the  dreadful 
tale  of  compassion  which  we  had  so  often  admired 
for  its  doctrine,  independently  of  itslocal  beauty. 
In  these  gloomy  solitudes,  pillage,  wounds,  and 
death  womd  be  accompanied  with  double  terror 
from  the  frightful  aspect  of  every  thing  around. 
Here  the  nnfeeling  act  of  passing  by  a  fellow- 
creature  in  distress,  as  the  fS-ieat  and  Levite  are 
said  to  have  done,  strikes  one  with  horror,  as  an 
act  almost  more  than  inhuman.  And  here,  loo, 
the  compassion  of  the  Gkiod  Samaritan  is  doubly 
virtuous,  from  the  purity  of  the  motive  whidi 
must  have  led  to  it,  in  a  spot  where  no  ejca 
wore  fixed  on  him  to  draw  forth  the  performance 
of  any  duty,  and  from  the  courage  which  waa 
necessary  to  admit  of  a  man's  exposing  himself, 
by  snch    delay,  to   the   risk  o'  "   --■—"-      '-"    — 
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ters,  parsed  over  judgment  and  the  love  of 
God  :  and  warning  his  disciples  against  such 

Srineiples,  he  exhorted  them  not  to  fear  the 
ispleasure  of  man,  hut  to  stand  in  awe  of 
him  who  has  power  to  cast  into  heU,  as  well 
as  to  kill  the  body. 

Oeeurrences  which,  iu  a  relimous  light, 
mig^t  appear  unimportant,  afforded  occasion 
to  thia  heavenly  teacher,  for  the  most  impor- 
tent  religious  Instruction.  Thus,  when  one 
of  the  company  desii'ed  him  to  interfere  in 
tite  settlement  of  an  inheritance,  Jesus  cau- 
tioned him,  as  well  as  the  congregation  in 
general,  lo  "beware  of  covetousnesa  ; "  and, 
in  an  impressive  parable,  represented  the 
iblly  and  ^nal  wretchedness  of  those  who  feel 
Beoure  of  happiness  in  the  possession  of 
earthly  plenty,  and  are  disposed  to  "eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry,"  while  they  are  "not 
rich  toward  God." 

Our  Loi'd  was  now,  it  seems,  on  another 
circuit  through  Galilee  ;  where,  in  one  of  the 
synagogues,  he  released  from  her  affliction  a 
woman  who  had  l)een  bowed  together  with 
her  infirmity  for  eighteen  yeara ;  after  which, 
we  are  informed  of  his  returning  toward 
Jerusalem,  teaching  in  the  djfiorent  cities 
and  villages  on  the  way. 

Being  at  the  table  of  one  of  the  Pharisees, 
in  the  coursa  of  this  journey.  Jesus  improved 
the  season  by  the  parable  of  the  Wedding 
Supper;  setting  forth,  under  figures,  the 
rich  provision  of  the  gospel,  and  represents 
ing  the  vaiious  success  of  his  ministers  in 
delivering  the  gracious  invitation  to  sinners. 
On  leaving  the  honse,  multitudes  followed 
him ;  and  the  publicans  and  sinners  drawing 
near  to  hear  him,  the  self-ri^hteoas  scribes 
and  Pharisees  murmured  at  his  condescen- 
aon  to  these  people.  Our  Lord  defended 
his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  in  three  para- 
bles, the  last  of  which,  called  the  parable  of 
the  Prodigal  Son,  is  so  very  inl«reating  and 
important,  that  we  must  not  omit  a  brief 
sketch  of  its  contents. 

A  certain  man  is  represented  as  having 
two  sons  ;  the  younger  of  whom,  having  re- 
ceived his  portion,  went  into  a  distant  country, 
where  he  "  wasted  his  substance  with  riotous 
living."  Reduced  by  poverty  and  famine 
to  a  state  of  wretchedness,  he  became  a 
keeper  of  swine,  to  a  citizen  of  that  country  ; 
but  happily,  in  this  situation,  "  he  cam 
himself,"  and  took  the  resolution  to  try  once 
more  the  kindness  of  a  fatlier.  Accordingly, 
he  returned,    with  a  humble  and  penitent 


confession,  to  his  injured  parent,  who  received 
him  with  joy  and  feasting,  while  the  elder 
brother,  murmuring  at  bis  reception,  refused 
to  unite  in  the  pleasure  and  festivity  of  the 

This  parable,  which  seems  evidently  to 
represent,  in  the  person  of  the  younger 
brother,  the  publicans  and  sinners,  and  in 
that  of  the  elder,  the  scribes  and  Pharisees, 
contdns  also  important  instruction  for  us. 
In  the  younger  brother  we  may  see  the  sad 
fruits  of  sin  and  dissipation,  both  in  a  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  point  of  view,  aa  well  as 
the  happy  result  of  a  return  to  God  ;  while 
the  disposition  and  conduct  of  the  elder,  stiU 
serve  to  mark  the  character  of  tlie  self- 
righteous,  wherever  they  are  found. 

The  parable  of  the  unjust  steward,  which 
follows  that  of  the  prodigal,  is  intended  to 
admonish  us,  so  to  use  the  possessions  of 
.his  world  (called  "the  mammon  of  urt- 
jighteousness  ")  as  to  secure  the  friendship 
of  the  distressed,  especially  among  the  iriends 
of  Christ;    in  other  woi'ds,   to   use   these 

■Idly  things  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
good  of  men.  And  in  the  next  parable 
which  comes  under  our  notice,  two  characters 
represented,  in  their  different  states, 
both  in  this  world  and  in  that  beyond  the 
grave. 

This  is  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and 
Lazarus  the  beggar  :  the  former  living  in 
splendor  and  plenty,  but  forgetful  of  God 
and  religion  i  the  latter  lying,  an  afflicted 
outcast,  at  the  rich  man's  gate,  but  ble^ed 
with  the  favor  of  Heaven.  Such  was  the 
state  of  things  in  this  world  ;  but  gi'eatiy  was 
it  reversed  in  the  other  !  The  beggar  dying, 
"  was  carried  by  the  angels  into  Abraham  s 
bosom,"  while,  in  hell,  the  rich  man  lifting 
up  his  eyes  in,  tonnent,  saw  the  blessedness 
ot  the  once-afflicted  Lazarus. 

After  just  mentioning  the  healing  of  the 
ten  men  who  were  diseased  with  leprosy  ; 
the  parable  of  the  importunate  widow,  which 
was  designed  to  encourage  us  lo  perseverance 
in  prayer ;  and  that  of  the  Pharisee  and 
publican,  showing  the  contrast  between  proud 
self-righteousness  and  humble  penitence,  — 
we  hasten  on  to  the  feastof  the  dedication,  at 
Jerusalem,  where  we  find  our  Lord  restoring 
to  sight  a  man  who  had  been  blind  from  his 
birth. 

Thia  miracle,  though  attested  in  the  clear- 
est manner,  had  no  effect  toward  removing 
the  prejudice  and  enmity  of  the  I" 
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It  waa  wrought  on  the  sabbath  day,  and 
this,  in  their  esteem,  afforded  some  pretest 
,  for  oppoaition.  They  accused  Jesus  of 
profeming  the  sabbath,  and  cast  tte  man 
(who  had  now  become  his  disciple)  out  of 
the  synagogue.  This  opposition  became 
still  more  violent,  when  Christ,  ia  a  discourse 
held  with  the  Jews,  in  the  porch  of  the 
temple,  declaimed,  "I  and  my  Father  are 
one"  Tliey  even  took  up  stones  to  stone 
htm;  "  but  he  escaped  out  of  their  hands, 
and  went  a^ain  beyond  Joidan,"  where 
many  resorted  to  him,  and  believed  on  him. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  here,  among 
other  instances  of  his  goodness,  the  gracious 
regard  shown  to  helpless  infancy,  by  the 
Redeemer;  who,  when  some  persons  pres- 
ent brought  young  children  to  him,  that 
they  might  share  in  his  favor,  "  took  them 
up  in  his  arms,  put  his  bands  upon  them, 
and  blessed  tbem,  '  Then,  departing  thence, 
he  went  on  to  some  other  place  which  he 
had  designed  to  visit. 

In  the  way,  he  waa  accosted  by  a  youno; 
ruler,  who,  in  an  earnest  manner,  desired 
to  know  what  he  should  do  to  inherit  eternal 
life.  The  result  of  the  conversation  showed, 
that  this  amiable  youth,  with  aU  hia  morality, 
was  incapable  of  renouncing  the  world  for 
Christ,  and  Jesus  improved  the  serious 
occasion,  by  delivering  a  general  caution 
against  setting  the  heart  on  the  perishing 
riches  of  this  world ;  assuring  his  disoiples, 
that  those  who  had  forsalten  all  for  htm, 
should,  in  some  sense,  be  great  gainers,  even 
in  this  life ;  and  that  in  the  world  to  come, 
they  should  have  life  everlasting. 

The   next  event  to  which  we  shall  here 


pay  attention  is  the  resurrection  of  Laza- 
rus. This  man  waa  the  brother  of  Martha 
and  Mary,  who  have  been  already  introduced 
lo  our  notice.  Of  this  little  family  (who 
rcMded  in  the  town  of  Bethany),  it  is  test}- 
iied,  that  they  were  all  beloved  of  Jesus. 
Y'et  Lazarus,  though  loved  of  hia  Lord,  waa 
sick,  and  eventually  died  of  his  illness.  In 
the  mean  time  a  message  from  the  two  sislei's 
had  reached  the  Saviour,  mentioning  the 
sickness  of  his  friend ;  but  continuing  some 
time  nhere  he  was,  he  did  not  reach  the 
house  of  mourning  till  four  days  alter  the 
death  and  burial  of  Lazarus. 

This  circumstanoe,  however,  offered  no 
difficulty  to  him  who  was  "  the  Resurrection 
and  the  Life."  Accompanied  by  a  tiain  of 
mourners,  and  the  sisters  of  the  deceased, 
with  whom  he  wept  on  this  occasion,  he  came 
to  the  sepulchre ;  and  the  stone  which  cov- 
ered the  mouth  being  removed,  Jesus,  after 
addressing  his  heavenly  Father,  "  cried  with 
a  loud  voice,  Lazarus,  come  forth  !  "  Hia 
word  was  attended  with  life-giving  power : 
the  grave  resigned  its  prisoner;  "and  he 
that  was  dead  came  forth,"  bound  with 
grave-clothes,  and  his  head  wrapped  with  a 
napkin.  "Loose  him,"  said  Clmst,  "  and 
let  him  go." 

Prom  that  day  forth,  the  Jews,  convinced 
of  his  miraculous  power,  but  still  cherishing 
their  enmity  against  him,  "  took  counsel 
together  to  put  him  to  death."  On  this 
account  "Jesus  walked  no  more  openly 
among  the  Jews,"  till  the  time  appointed 
for  bis  suffering;  but  went,  with  his  disci- 
plea,  into  the  country  near  the  wilderoeBS,  to 
a  city  called  Bphraim. 


CHAPTER    III. 


LAST   PA9S0VEB. — ENTRY  TNTO   JERUSALEM.  —  THE   AGONY. - 


The  passover,  which  now  drew  near,  was 
the  season  appointed  in  the  divine  purpose 
for  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ  —  himself  the 
great  passover,  the  atoning  sacrifice  for 
the  sins  of  men.     He   departed,  therefore, 

»  jERusAi-K^T^^^pautifin  for  sitii,itio», 
the    j'ly    of     the   whuie     eanh,   waa     Mount 


from  the  place  of  hia  retnat  in  order  to 
meet  the  Ute  which  he  well  kn  w  awaited 
h  m  and  of  which  he  mfonne  1  his  d  sc  pies 
in  the  journey  to  lerusalem  * 

On  leiving  Tomho  where  they  cillcd  on 


for  th  ther     thi.  ir  bes  of   iho    Loril 


t  I  riel  te 
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the  way,  Jesus  was  addressed  by  two  blind 
men  (one  of  whom  was  known  by  the  name 
of  Bavtimeus,  the  son  of  Timeus),  who  cried 
out  to  hira,    "  Jesus,    thou  son  of  David, 


to  give  thanks  nnto  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  "  and 
"  there  "  also  were  "  set  thrones  of  judgment,  the 
thrones  of  the  house  of  David."  (Ptalm  xlviii. 
2,  cxxii.  4,  5.)  Jerusalem  is  situated  near  the 
centre  of  Faleatine,  among  the  moantains,  about 
thirty-9eren  miles  from  tiie  Mediterranean  Sea, 
and  twenty-three  from  the  River  Jordan.  The 
most  ancient  name  of  this  eity  was  Salem  (Gen. 
xiv.  18) ;  and  it  was  afterward  called  Jebus,  from 
onoof  the  sons  of  Canaan  (Josh,  xviii.  28),  F  ' 
a  very  strong  position,  it  resisted  many  attempts 
of  the  IsraoliteB  to  snl>due  it,  until  at  length  it  wi 
reduced  by  David  (2  Sam.  v.  6-9),  after  which 
received  its  present  name,  and  was  also  called  the 
City  of  David. 

,  After  its  destruction  by  the  Chaldwans,  Jeru- 
saleni  was  rebniit  by  the  Jews  on  their  return 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  about  the  year 
B.C.536.  Theycxertedthemaelvesmuchinorder 
to  restore  its  former  splendor;  and  Herod  the 
Great  expended  vast  aums  in  its  embellishment. 
At  length  it  was  taken,  A.  D.  72,  by  the  Romans 
under  Titus,  who  ineffictuaily  endeavored  to  save 
its  celebrated  temple;  the  foundations  of  which 
were  ploughed  up  by  the  Roman  soldiers.  Thus, 
agreeably  » the  predictions  of  the  prophets,  "  Zion 
was  ploughed  as  a  field,  and  Jerusalem  became 
heaps"  (Jer.  xxvi.  18;  Mic  iii.  12);  and,  con- 
formably to  the  prophecy  of  Jeans  Christ,  not  one 
ftone  was  left  upon  anotlier  which  was  not  thrown 
down  (Matt.  xsiv.  S).  As,  however,  the  Jews 
contJnued  to  return,  the  emperor  Hadrian  planted 
a  Rumao  colony  there,  and  erected  a  city  on 
part  of  the  former  site  of  Jerusalem,  which  he 
called  .^lia  CapibDlina,  and  exerted  himself  to 
obliterate  all  traces  both  of  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity. But  in  the  reign  of  Constantine,  the  first. 
Christian  emperor.  It  resumed  ita  ancient  name, 
which  it  has  retained  to  the  present  day.  Julian 
the  apostate,  who,  after  his  father,  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  his  uncle  Constantine,  endeavored  to 
lebnild  the  t«mple ;  but  his  design  (and  that  of 
fliB  Jews  whom  he  patronized)  was  frustrated, 
A.D.363.  Aa earthquake,a whirlwind, and afiery 
eruption,  compelled  the  workmen  to  aMndon  tlieir 
design. 

The  subsequent  history  of  Jernaalem  may  be 
narrated  in  few  words.  In  A.D.  613  it  was  taken 
by  Cosrhoes,  king  of  Persia,  who  slew  ninety 
thonsand  of  the  inhabitants;  and,  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power,  demolished  whatever  the  Christians 
had  venerataJ.  In  A.  D.  627  theeraperor  Herac- 
liua  defeated  Cosrhoes,  and  Jerusdem  was  recov- 
ered by  the  Greeks.  The  caliph  Oraar,tho third  in 

((oeror;  A.  D,  636  he  captured  it  from  the  Chris- 
tians after  a  siege  of  four  months ;  and  it  eon- 
tinned  onder  the  caliplia  of  Bagdad  nntil  A.  D.  868, 
when  it  was  taken  by  Ahmed,  a  Tnrkish  sover- 
eign of  Egypt.  During  the  space  of  220  vcars  it 
was  subject  to  several  masters,  Turkish  and  Sara- 
oenic  ;  and  in  1099  it  was  taken  by  the  crusaders 
under  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  when  the  standard  of 
the  cross  was  triumphantly  displayed  upon 


have  mercy  on 'ns  !  "  The  compassionate 
Saviour  restored  their  sight,  and  they  fol- 
lowed him  with  thankful  hearts,  gloiwjig 
God. 


walls,  and  it  agidn  became  the  capital  of  a 
kingdom.  The  Christian  monarchy  of  Jernsalom 
was  of  short  duration. 

Godfrey  was  succeeded  by  !iia  brother  Baldwin, 
who  died  in  IIIS.  In  the  year  1188,  Saladin, 
sultan  of  the  East,  captured  the  city,  which  was 
restored  to  the  Latin  princes  by  Saleh  Ismael, 
emir  of  Damascus,  and  fifty  years  afterward  they 
lost  it  to  the  sultans  of  Egypt,  who  held  it  nntil 
1382.  Solim  the  Tnrkish  sultan  reduced  Egy^t 
and  Syria,  including  Jerusalem,  in  1 51 7  ;  and  it 
stiil  continues  under  the  Turkish  dominion, 
"  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles,"  in  literal  fulfil- 
ment of  onr  Lord's  prediction. 

This  city  occupies  an  irregular  square 
between  two  miles  and  a  half  and  three  milea 
in  circumference.  The  walls  by  which  it  ia 
surrounded  are  Hanked  at  irregular  distances  by 
square  towers,  and  have  battlements  oil  around 
on  tlieir  summits,  with  loop-holes  tor  arrows  or 
musketry  close  to  the  top.  The  wails  appear  to 
be  about  fifty  feet  inhdght,  butare  not  sun'onnded 
by  a  ditch ;  within  them  are  seen  crowded  dwell- 
ings, remarkable  in  no  respect,  except  being 
terraced  by  flat  rool^,  and  generally  built  of  stone. 
The  mosque  of  Omar  is  the  most  elegant  edifice 
of  flie  Turks  m  Jerusalem.  It  occupies  (he  site 
of  the  great  temple  of  Solomon,  and  is  held  in 
sucli  profound  veneration  by  tlie  Mnssulmans  as 
"  have  become  forbidden  gronnd  to  any  Jew  or 

ristian,  who,  if  detected  entering  its  precincts, 

St  either  adopt  the  Mussulman  faith  or  fbrfbit 
life.     Two  modem  travellers,  however  (the 

>  Mr.  Burckhardi,  and  M.  Badhia  under  tha 
assumed  name  of  Ali  Bey),  succeeded  in  obtain- 
^  view  of  the  inierior  of  this  building,  in  tha 
garb  of  Moslems;  and  subsequently  it  was  visited 
and  examined  in  detail,  four  several  times,  by  Dr. 
Richardson,  whose  skill  as  a  physician  had  pro- 
cured itir  him  that  extraordinary  privilege.  The 
elevated  pktform  or  terrace  upon  which  it  stands 
'"  bounded  by  embankment-walla,  and  others  of 
icient  construction,  forming  a  level  area  of  T95  feet 
length  by  750  Icet  in  breadth.  Thechnrchofths 
Holy  Sepulchre  is  erected  on  the  sit«  of  the  m^ 
nificent  ancient  church  which  was  destroyed  by  Are 
years  ago :  it  has  been  rebuilt  by  various  sects 
of  Christians,  who  have  separate  portions  of  tho 
building  allotted  to  them  for  the  performance  of 
their  respective  services.  The  general  plan  of  tho 
former  building  is  staled  to  have  been  preserved 
with  such  exactness,  tliat  the  descriptions  of  it 
given  by  former  travellers  are  equally  applicable  to 
the  modem  edifice.  The  Greek,  Armenian,  and 
Latin  Christians,  severally  have  their  convents : 
(he  principal  is  [hat  of  Saint  Salvador,  which  is 
occupied  l^  monks  of  the  Franciscan  order,  who 
hospitably  entertain  pilgrims  of  all  Christian 
nations.  It  will  accommodate  about  two  hundred 
persons,  and  is  so  completely  enclosed  by  iofiy 
"lis  as  Vi  resemble  a  fortress. 

The  popuiatioa  ordinarily  resident  in  Jeru- 
salem may  be  stated  at  12,000 ;  but  it  is  con- 
siderably   incrraised  by  the  pilgrims  who  flock 
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In  the  crowd  which  gathered  around 
Jesus  in  passing  through  Jeriulio,  was  a  man 
hy  the  name  of  Zaceheus,  a  cliief  man  among 
the  publicans,  and  rich.  Bemg  low  of  stature, 
he  ran  before  tlie  multitude,  and  elimbed  a 
sycamore-tree,  in  order  to  have  a  aght  of  thia 
great  prophet.  He  waa  not,  however,  con- 
cealed from  the  eye  of  Christ,  who  called 
him  down  from  the  tree,  and  graciously  de- 
clared, that  salvation  had  come  to  his  house  ; 
while  Zaceheus,  under  a  divine  inftuenee, 
■  professed  his  intention  to  give  half  his  goods 
to  the  poor,  and  his  readiness  to  restore  four- 
fold to  any  person  who  might  have  been 
defrauded  by  his  dealings. 

Six  days  before  the  passover,  Jesus  came 
to  Dethany,*  where,  bein";  at  supper  in  the 
house  of  MarUia,  with  his  disciples  and 
Lazams,  Mary  expressed  her  holy  affection 
by  pouring  on  his  head  an  alabaster  bos  of 
precious  ointment,  anointing  hts  feet  also, 
and  wiping  them  with  her  b^r  _;  and  this  act 
Jesus  declared  was  the  anointing  of  his 
body  to  his  approaching  burial. 

Having  come  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  he 
sent  two  of  his  disciples  to  procure  a  colt 
(the  foal  of  an  ass)  on  which,  though  never 
before  ridden  by  man,  ho  made  his  entry 
into  the  city  of  Jerusalem;  thus  fulfilling  a 
prophecy  respecting  the  Messiah,  in  Zech. 
IX.  9.  In  the  mean  time,  the  multitude  that 
surrounded  him  spread  their  garments  in  the 
way,  and  cutting  branches  from  the  trees, 
strewed  them  in  the  road,  according  to  the 
usual  custom  of  espressing  joy,  on  the  arrival 
of  a  great  prince.  Many  also  from  Jeru- 
salem met  him  with  branches  of  palm-trees ; 


white  all  his  disciples  and  followers  united  in 
crying,  "  Hosanna  to  the  son  of  David !  " 

The  heart  of  Jesus,  however,  was  fin-  from 
being  elated  wifh  this  triumph.  "  When  he 
was  come  near,  he  beheld  the  city,  and  wept 
over  it !  "  He  saw  the  approaching  doom 
of  this  devoted  place,  when  Ijod,  in  righteous 
indignation,  would  give  it  up  to  the  power 
of  the  Roman  armies ;  and,  in  a  ptm)hecy  di- 
rected to  the  cify,  he  foretold  that  doom. 

Having  entered  into  the  temple,  and  again 
expelled  the  profene  rabble  of  traders  and 
money-chwigers,  who,  it  seems,  had  resumed 
their  seats, f  he  healed  the  blind  and  the 
lame,  who  came  to  him  there ;  though  bis 
wonderful  works,  and  the  shoutings  of  the 
children  in  the  temple,  crying,  "Hosanna 
to  the  Sou  of  David,"  sorely  3"  _ 
chief  priests  and  scribes,  who  "  s 
destroy  him,  and  could  not  find  what  they 
might  do;  for  all  the  people  were  very 
attentive  to  hear  him." 

In  the  course  of  his  public  exercises,  Jesus 
having  addressed  his  heavenly  Father,  pray- 
ing that  Gtod  would  glorify  Ins  own  name,  a 
voice  from  heaven  declared,  "I  have  both 
glorified  it,  and  will  glorify  it  again."  This 
voice  was  mistaken  by  some  for  thunder ; 
others  said  an  angel  had  spoken  to  him  ;  but 
JesQs  assured  them  that  this  voice  had  come, 
not  on  his  account,  but  for  their  sakes,  that 
they  might  profit  by  this  divine  testimony. 

Afrer  many  discourses  and  admoniliona 
delivered  to  the  scribes  and  Phaiisees,  who 
endeavored,  but  in  vain,  "  to  entangle  him 
in  his  talk,"  as  weU  as  several  parables, 
which  we  here  pass  over,  we  find  our  Lord,  in 


•  BETHABT,as  we  are  informecl  (Johnxi.  18), 
was  "  ni^li  unto  Jerusalem,  about  fifteen  furlongs 
off."  The  place  is  uot  mentioned,  at  least  under 
this  name,  in  the  Old  Testament;  but  it  occurs 
several  times  in  the  Tolmudical  writings.  It  in 
eituaied  to  tlie  east  of  Ihe  Monnt  of  Olives,  on  the 
toad  to  Joricho.  Its  situation  is  pleasant  and  Home- 
whiLt  ramautic,  being  sbeliercd  by  the  Mount  of 
Olives  on  tbe  north,  and  abonnding  with  trees 
and  long  grass.  It  is  nowa  poorvilliwe.inhabitBd 
by  Arabs;  and  the  cultiva^on  of  uie  adjacent 
soil  is  much  n^lected.  It  seems,  however,  about 
oar  Saviour's  time  to  have  enjoyed  some  kind  of 
trade  (perhaps  in  olives,  llgs,  and  dates,  which 
abonnded  in  this  neighborhood),  as  the  Jewish 
writers  mention  "the  shops  of  Bethany,"  which 
were  is  they  inform  us,  destroyed  three  years 
before  Jerisalem.  Bethany  is  at  present  chiefly 
not  ce !  (    account  of  its  mention  in  the  gospels ; 


and  in  conseqence  of  which,  it  contains  a  full  pro- 
portion of  tlie  sort  of  objects  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  pilgrims  is  usually  directed  :  these  arc  thEi 
tomb  of  Lt^nrus,  with  the  ruins  of  the  house  he  is 
supposed  to  have  occupied,  and  also  the  houses  of 
his  sisters,  and  of  Simon  the  leper.  That  which 
is  shown  as  the  house  of  Lazarus  is  a  ruin,  the 
stones  of  which  are  very  large,  and  of  a  solid  and 
sombre  cast  of  architecture,  and  which  the  Eev. 
V.  Monroe  {"Summer's  Ramble  in  Syria,"  vol. 
i.,  p.  189)  conjectures  to  have  farmed  part  of  the 
convent  bniltby  Fnlco,  king  of  Jerusalem,  Near 
these  rains  is  the  alleged  loiob  of  Idzarns,  thus 
noticed  by  the  same  writer ;  "  The  exterior  door- 
way of  the  tomb  of  Lazarus  is  formed  artificially 
of  stone-work ;  but  thesteep,  narrow,  and  winding 
staircase  which  leads  below  is  cut  in  the  living 
rock,  as  well  as  the  grave  itself." 

t  It  does  not  appear  probable  that  this  transac- 
tion, recorded  so  late  in  two  of  the  evangelists,  is 
the  same  with  that  mentioned  by  John  so  early  in 
the  public  ministry  of  Christ 
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a  pvoplietie  way,  informing  his  disciples  on  the 
Buhjeot  of  the  destruetion  of  Jerusalem  ;  the 
certiiinty  of  that  calamitoua  event,  and  the  eir- 
ounistancea  whioh  would  attend  it.  He  fore- 
tells also  ^e  spread  of  the  gospt-l ,  represents 
in  the  parable  of  the  hve  talents,  and  m  that 
of  the  teavir^ns,  the  state  of  the  Msible 
church  on  earth ;  and  closes  his  djatoar^e 
with  an  account  of  the  gieat  day  of  judgment , 
when  he,  as  the  king  wtil  sit  upon  the 
throne  of  his  glory,  and  pass  on  the  nghttous 
and  the  wicked  their  hnal 
We  next   take    a  vie 


Saviour,  prepaiing  to  eat  tha  Inst  jKissover 
with  his  disciples  ;  while  Judas  Iscaiiot,  one 
of  the  twelve  apostles,  makes  a  bai'gain  with 
the  chief  piiests  and  captains,  to  betray  liim 
him  into  theur  hands  Tbirty  pieces  of  silver 
was  the  price  of  hie  Master  a  blood ,  and  fi-om 
that  tune  he  sought  oppoi-tnmty  to  betray 
him  m  the  absence  ot  the  multitude  " 

At  tlie  supper  ot  the  passoier  wliich 
Jew  mforinM  his  disciples  was  the  It^t  he 
should  eat  with  them  on  earth  he  niido  a 
derlaiatKin  that  onj  of  them  would  hotraj 
him ,  and  intimating  to  Judas  that  he  was 


acquainted  with  his  design,  the  traitor 
out  in  order  to  accompbih  his  purpose  On 
this  memorable  night  Jesus  instituted  wh  it 
is  tenned  the  Lord's  Supper,  giving  to  his 
disciples  the  bread  m  token  of  his  body 
broken  for  his  people ,  and  then  the  wmi,, 
i^resendng  his  btood,  shed  for  the  remission 
of  sins.  At  this  passover  too,  our  Lord 
gave  a  notoble  example  of  humble  con- 
descension, by  girding  himself  with  a  towei, 
and  washing  the  feet  of  his  disciples. 


•  OlIVB-TBEBS  Hi. 
KEN    OF    GurHSEMiNK    (seo  eilgTHvini 

Garden  of  Gcchsemane  is  ono  of  thi 


Judas  beinc;  now  gone  Jesus  entered  on 
l(ng  discouv*ie  fitlj  adip'ed  to  the  situ- 
ation of  his  disciples  undei  the  melancholy 
prospect  of  paitm^  with  their  Lord  This 
was  closed  by  a  fervent  prayer  m  their  be- 
half, and  then  he  went  out  with  his  disciples, 
and,  crossing  the  Brook  Kodron,  entered 
into  a  garden  oidled  Gtithsemane,*  where  he 
had  often  before  retired.  Here  he  gave  his 
disciples  notioe  of  his  being  about  to  be 
taken,  even  on  that  night,  when  they  would 


places  in  the  vicinity  of  Jemsalem  which  is  Ti 
■ly  every  Chrislian  pilgrim     """'"  '---''- '  -' 

ng'  spot  is  siluatcd  bctwec 
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all  be  scattered  from  him,  as  sbeep  wlieti  the 
shepherd  ia  smitten  (Zeuh.  xiii.  7). 

Tfaia  declaration  roused  the  zeal  of  Peter, 
who,  too  full  of  confidence,  avowed  his 
determination  never  to  forsake  his  master ; 
but  Christ  assured  him,  that  before  the 
coclc  should  crow  twice  on  that  night,  Peter 
would  thrice  deny  that  he  knew  him;  The 
event,  as  we  shall  see,  proved  the  knowledge 
which  Jesus  had  of  Peter's  weakness,  and 
served  as  a  warning  to  him  ever  afierward. 

And  now,  taJiing  with  him  three  of  his 
disciples,  Peter,  James,  and  John,  and  re- 
tiring from  the  rest,  Jesus  began  to  feel 
that  severe  anguish  of  mind,  which  was  the 
consequence  of  hia  taking  our  sins,  and 
standing  in  the  place  of  transgressors.  Nor 
was  this  all.  Having  withdrawn  a  small 
distance  from  the  throe  disciples,  he  fell  on  his 
face  in  prayer,  and  being  in  an  agony,  "his 
sweat  was  as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood 
falling  down  to  the  ground."  In  this  con- 
flict of  soul,  there  appeared  an  angel  from 
heaven,  strengthening  him;  after  which  he 
returned  and  joined  the  company  of  his 
disciples. 

In  the  mean  time,  Judas,  with  a  band  of 
armed  men,  approached,  with  lanterns  and 
torches ;  and  giving  them  the  appointed 
token,  by  kissing  his  Master,  they  took  hold 
on  the  unresisting  Jesiis,  and  having  bound 
him,  they  led  him  away  to  Oaiaphas,  the 


of  Olives  and  the  Brook  Kedron ;  it  was  a  place 
frequently  resorKd  to  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
apostles.  Thither  Jndasprowede<i,aceoiiipanied 
by  a  number  of  ofBeera,  to  betray  liim ;  and  hero 
the  Saviour  endured  his  "affony  and  bloody 
sweat.*'  (Luke,  xxii.  39-49.  Matt  xxvi.  36-56, 
Murk,  XIV.  3ii-46.  John,  xviii.  i~I2.)  Tbis 
garden  is  surrounded  by  a  coarse  low  wall,  of  a 
few  feet  in  h^ht,  and  about  tiio  third  part  of  an 
acre  in  extent.  When  Mr.  Catherwood  was  here 
in  IS34,  Caking  the  drawings  for  his  beautiful 
panorama  of  Jerusalem,  it  wns  planted  with  olive, 
almond,  and  fig  trees.  Eight  of  the  olive-trees  are 
BO  large,  [hat  uiey  are  said  to  have  been  in  exist- 
ence ever  since  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ.  Althongh 
we  are  informed  by  Josephus  that  Titus  cut  down 
all  the  trees  within  one  hondred  furlongs  of  the 
city,  yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  these  trees 
(which  are  unquestjonably  of  very  remote  anti- 
quity) may  have  arisen  from  the  roots  of  the 
ancient  trees ;  becaoso  the  olive  is  very  long-lived, 
and  possesses  the  peculiar  property  ot^shooting  np 
again,  however  ft^quently  it  may  be  out  down. 
The  trees  now  standing  in  the  Garden  of  Geth- 
eemnne  are  of  the  species  known  to  botanists  as 
the  (Mm  Europa:  they  are  wild  olives,  and  appear 
pollarded  from  extreme  age,  and  their  stems  are 
very  rough  and  gnarled  :  they  are  highly  venerated 
by  the  members  of  the  Eoman  communion  here. 


high-priest.  After  a  mock  trial  before  die 
Jewish  council  —  where  he  sufi'ered  the  most 
shameful  treatment  —  he  was  pronounced 
worthy  of  death  ;  but,  as  the  Jews  had  not 
now  the  power  of  life  and  death  in  their 
hands,  ho  was  sent  to  Pontius  Pilate,  tho 
Koman  governor,  in  order  that  tbis  sentence 
might  be  confirmed. 

We  must  not,  however,  omit  to  take 
nolice  of  Peter,  while  his  Master  stood  ar- 
raigned before  the  council.  While  all  the 
other  disciples,  except  John,  had  fled, 
Peter,  following  at  a  distance,  obtained 
admittance   into   the    palace   of   the   high- 

Eriest.  Here  he  was  three  times  charged, 
y  some  present,  with  being  a  disciple  of 
Jesus,  and  three  times  he  denied  the  charge. 
But  when,  on  the  thu-d  denial,  the  cock  crew 
a  second  time,  "Jesus  turned  and  looked 
on  Peter."  Hia  heart  was  immediately 
smitten;  he  remembered  his  Lord's  predic- 
tion, and  "  he  went  out  and  wept  bitterly." 
In  the  case  of  Peter  there  was  hope;  but 
in  that  of  Judas  there  was  none.  When 
the  traitor  saw  that  his  Master  was  con- 
demned, his  guilty  soul  was  stung  with  re- 
morse ;  "  he  brought  again  the  thirty  pieces 
of  silver  to  the  chief  priests  and  elders," 
and  declaring  that  he  had  "  betrayed  the 
innocent  blood,"  he  cast  them  down  in  (he 
temple,  and  departing  in  despair,  went  and 
hanged  himself. 


who  consider  any  atlempt  to  out  or  injure  ihtm 
as  an  act  of  profanation.  Should  any  one  of  them, 
indeed,  be  knomn  lo  pluck  any  of'^the  leaves,  lie 
would  incur  a  sentenceof  excommunication,  llf 
the  stones  of  the  olives,  beads  are  made,  which  the 
monks  of  the  Latin  convent  reeard  as  one  of  the 
most  sacred  objecta  tliat  can  be  prescuied  to  a 
Christian  traveller. 

The  ridieulons  gravity  with  which  the  precise 
places  are  shown  where  the  most  aflccting  and 
important  incidents  in  our  Saviour's  history 
occurred  cannot  entirely  destroy  the  interest  we 
fee),  when  we  imagine  onrselves  to  t>e  near  the 
spot  where  the  disciples  and  their  Lord  so  often 
met  to  converse  ationt  the  tilings  pertaining  to  his 
kingdom,  and  to  receive  inatrucdon  in  (he  mja- 
terious  plan  of  redemption  which  was  tlien  open- 
ing so  glorioiislv  upon  a  ruined  world. 

The  prospect  from  the  Garden  of  Gethaemane 
!s  one  of  the  most  pleasing  in  the  vicinity  of  Jom- 
calem.  The  walls  of  the  city  are  very  distinctly 
seen  hence,  at  the  extreme  edge  of  a  precipitous 
bsnk.  Through  the  trees,  the  bridge  over  the 
Kedron  is  clearly  perceptible;  and  (he  Turkish 
burial-ground  is  a  marked  point,  from  the  tombs 
being  mostly  while,  with  turbans  on  the  lop,  lo 
indicate  the  Moslem  faith  of  the  individuals  whose 
remains  are  there  interred. 
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CHKI8T  a    CONDEMXATIOX. CBCCIFIXION.  —  RESUBBSCTION.  —  ASCENSION. 


Feom  the  bar  of  Pilate,  Jesus  was 
passed  to  Herod,  the  tetrarch  of  Galilee  — 
who  happened  at  that  time  to  be  in  Jerusa- 
lem —  and  from  Herod  he  was  returned  to 
Pikte.  His  trial  then  proceeded  ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  persuasion  of  the  governor 
that  Jesus  was  innocent,  the  voice  of  the 
multitude  and  of  the  ohief  priests  prevailed 
and  Pilate,  having  scourged  him,  delivered 
him  up  to  their  fury.  The  most  cruel  ii 
dignities  followed.  They  crowned  him  with 
thorns,  mocked  him,  spit  upon  him,  smote 
him  OB  the  head,  and  ultimately  led  him 
away  to  he  crucified. 

Pilate   had,  indeed,    shown   a   desire  to 
deliver  Christ  from  the  sentence  of  condem- 
nation, and,  as  it  was  the  custom  at  the 
passover  to  release  a  prisoner, 
him  as  the  object  of  favor  on  t 
but  suoii  was  the    malice  of 
that  they  cried  out  for  the  death  of  Jesus, 
and  for  the  release  of  Barabbas,  who  was 
a  murderer  and  a  robber ;  and    such  was 
tho   time-serving  spirit  of  Pilate,  that   he 
could  not  resist  (he  wishes  of  the  multitude. 

The  place  of  execution  was  called  Cal- 
vary, a  little  without  the  city  of  Jerusalem; 
and  thither  Jesus  was  conducted,  bearing 
his  ci^oss.  It  was  the  third  hour  of  the 
day  (or  nine  o'clock  in  tho  morning)  when, 
arriving  at  tho  place,  thoy  crucified  Jesus 
Christ,   nailing  his  hands  and   feet 


tho 


compassion  on  his  murderers,  he  prayed, 
"  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do !  "  At  the  same  time  also, 
they  crucified  two  thieves  —  who  had  been 
brought  along  with  Jesus  —  the  one  on  his 
riglit  hand,  and  the  other  on  his  left. 

The  crass  of  Christ  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  objects  which  can  bo  presented  to 
the  Christian  reader.  An  eminent  divine 
says  of  it:  "  Let  it  be  to  the  Jews  a  scandal, 
or  oflenaive  to  their  fency,  prepossessed  with 
espectations  of  a  Messiah  flourishing  in 
secular  pomp  and  prosperity ;  let  it  he  folly 
to  the  Greeks,  or  seem  absuid  to  men  puffed 
up  and  corrupted  in  mind,  with  fleshly  notions 


and  maxims  of  worldly  cratl,  disposing  them 
to  value  nothing  which  is  not  grateful  to 
present  sense  or  fancy,  that  God  should  put 
his  own  beloved  Son  into  so  very  sad  and 
despicable  a  condition ;  tliat  salvation  &om 
death  and  misery  should  be  procured  by  so 
miserable  a  death  ;  that  eternal  joy,  glory, 
and  happiness,  should  issue  from  these  foun- 
tains of  sorrow  and  shame ;  that  a  person 
in  external  semblance  devoted  to  so  oppiij- 
brious  usage  should  be  the  Lord  and 
Kedeemcr  of  mankind,  the  King  and  Judge 
of  all  the  world ;  let,  I  say,  this  doctrine  be 
scandalous  and  disdainful  to  some  persons 
tainted  with  prejudice  ;  let  it  be  strange  and 
incredible  to  others  blinded  with  self-conoeit ; 
let  all  the  inconsiderate,  all  the  proud,  all  the 
profane  part  of  mankind,  openly  with  their 
mouth,  or  closely  in  heart,  slight  and 
reject  it :  yet  to  us  it  must  appear  grateful 
and  joyous ;  to  us  it  is  a  feithful  and  most 
credible  proposition,  woithy  of  all  a<!ceptation, 
that  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to 
sinners,  in  this  way  of  suffeiing  for 
"  In  such  a  light  as  this  must  every 
true  Christian  look  upon  the  cross  of  ias 
BEsed  Redeemer. 

The  cruel  mode  of  punishment  by  cruci- 
fixion appears  to  have  been  in  use  from  th& 
earliest  recorded  period  of  history.  Possibly 
it  was  the  invention  of  some  barbarous  tribe 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  a  captive,  by  fast«n- 
;  him  to  a  tree  ;  or  used  to  inflict  death  on 
enemy,  by  leaving  him  exposed  upon  a  tree, 
be  a  prey  to  bmls  and  boasts,  oi  to  die 
of  hunger.  In  time,  however,  it  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  most  civilized  nations  of  anliquiEy 
Among  the  Carthaginians,  persons  of  all 
ranks,  even  commanders  of  armies,  were 
subject  to  it :  among  the  Enmans,  however, 
it  was  considered  as  the  punishment  of 
slaves,  and  inflicted  on  that  class  only. 
With  Inference  t»  the  Hebrews  it  seems 
doubttul  whether  crucifixion  w^  a  mode  of 
punishmentpraotjsedbytheminancienttimes. 
The  putting  the  sons  of  Saul  to  death,  as 
recorded  2  Sam.  xxi.,  has  been  adduced  as 
an  argument  that  it  was;  and  the  term 
"  hanged  on  a  tree,"  which  is  used.  Acta  i. 
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89,  to  describe  oracifiiion,  seems  to  lavi 

Whatever  the  original  form  of  crosses  may 
haye  been,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  in  the  course 
of  time  they  were  made   of  two  pieces  of 
wood,  and  they  have  been  divided  by  anti- 
qnaries  into  thi'ee  kinds:  1,  the  cruxdecm- 
9tUa,  or  cross  divided   like   the  letter  X, 
and  usiuilly  called  St.  Andrew's  cross ;  2, 
the  criu;  eommj'ssa,  or  joined  cross,  consisting 
of  an  upright  piece  of  timber,  with  a  trans- 
verse piece  on  the  extreme  top,  at  right  an, 
with  tlie  first,  like  the  letter  T  ;  and  3, 
crux  immissa,  or  let-in  cross,  in  which 
transverse  piece  of  timber  is  let  into  the 
light,  but  placed  somewhat  below  the  top 
of  the   upright,    in   this  form  t.     It  is  the 
latter  cross  on  which  our  Saviour  is  usually 
represented   to   have   suffered,  and  though 
there  may  not  be  any  absolute  authority  for 
ascertaining  the  precise  form  of  the  cross  u( 
on  this  occasion,  yot  the  oiroumstanoe  of 
inscription  being  placed  over  his  sacred  head 
renders  the  conjecture  probablo. 

It  is  said  by  St.  John  (sis.  17),  that 
Jesus  went  forth  "  bearing  his  cross."  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  painters  representing  our 
Saviour  bearing  the  entire  cross  on  which  he 
enffored.  This,  however,  if,  we  take  into 
oonsidBvation  the  great  weight  the  cross  is 
thought  to  have  been,  from  its  size,  and  from 
its  being  made  of  the  hardest  wood,  generally 
ofoak,  could  scarcelybepossible;  and  painters 
themselves  have  also  been  practically  sensible 
of  this ;  for  the  same  ptdnter  who  represents 
Christ  bearing  his  cross,  g^vos  a  representa- 
tion of  one  shorter  and  more  portable,  than 
that  which  he  eshibita  in  a  painting  of  the 
erucifision.  But  this,  some  imagine,  may 
lie  correct.  They  think  that  the  cross  which 
our  Saviour  carried  was  a  representation  of 
the  cross  of  actual  crucifixion  ;  and  that  it  was 
Usual  for  prisoners  to  bear  such,  to  suggest 
to  the  people  in  the  streets  through  which  they 
were  conducted  the  kind  of  punishment  they 
were  about  to  undergo.  Lipsius,  on  the 
contrary,  explains  that  the  heaviest  part  of 
the  cross,  the  perpendicular  beam,  was  either 
fixed  in  the  ground  before,  or  was  ready  to 
be  set  up  when  the  condemned  person  arrived ; 
and  he  contends,  that  the  part  which  the 
prisoner  carried  was  the  large  cross-beam  to 
which  the  arms  of  the  crueiSed  were  iastened. 
There  are  others,  again,  who  think  that  the 
cresses  of  the  ancients  were  not  so  lofly, 
brge,   and  massive,  as  those  depicted  by 


punters ;  and  certainly  instruments  of  snch 
dimensions  would  be  unnecessary  for  the 
purpose.  Pone  crucem  servo,  "Put  the 
cross  to  the  slave,"  is  anespression  used  by 
Juvenal.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  it 
was  the  real  cross  which  our  Saviour  canied, 
and  that  he  was  nailed  to  it  before  it  was 
raised  and  fised  in  the  ground ;  which  is  in 
accordance  with  the  general  opinion. 

The  manner  in  which  this  was  done  has 
been  thus  graphically  described;  "When 
the  malefactor  nad  carried  his  cross  to  the 
place  of  execution,  a  hole  was  dug  in  the 
earthin  which  itwastobeflxed;  the  criminal 
was  stripped  ;  a  stupefying  potion  was  given 
him ;  the  cross  was  Itud  on  tlie  ground ;  he 
was  distended  upon  it,  and  four  soldiers, 
two  on  each  side,  at  the  same  time  were 
employed  in  driving  four  large  nails  through 
his  hands  and  feet  After  they  had  deeply 
fixed  and  riveted  these  nails  in  the  wood, 
they  elevated  (he  cross  with  the  suiferer 
upon  it;  and  in  order  lo  infix  it  the  more 
firmly  and  securely  in  lie  earth,  they  let  it 
violently  fell  into  the  cavity  they  had  pre- 
pared to  receive  it.  This  vehement  precipi- 
tation of  the  cioss  must  have  occai:ioned  a 
most  dreadful  convulsive  shock,  and  agitated 
the  whole  fi'ame  of  the  malefactor  in  a  dire 
and  most  excruciating  manner.  These  sev- 
eral particulars  were  observed  in  (he  cru<a- 
flsion  of  our  Loid.  Upon  his  arrival  at 
Calvary,  he  was  stripped ;  the  medicated  cup 

offered  to  him;  he  was  fastened  to  the 

i ;  and  while  they  were  employed  in 
piereing  his  hands  and  his  leet,  it  is  probar 
ble  that  he  offered  to  Heaven  that  most 
benevolent  and  affecting  prayer  for  his  mur- 
derers, '  Father,  forgive  tiiem,  for  they  know- 
not  wliat  they  do. ' 

Of  whatever  size  the  cross  on  which  our 
Bedeemer  paid  the  penalty  «f  our  transgres- 
sions might  have  been,  we  learn  from  St. 
Mark  that  it  was  of  great  weight.     He  inti- 

s  to  us,  in  a  parallel  passage  to  that  of 
St.  John,  that  the  soldiers,  finding  that 
Jesus,  exhausted  by  his  sufferings,  was  no 
longer  able  to  bear  his  cross,  laid  hold  of 
one  Simon,  a  Cyrenian,  who  happened  to 

glassing,  and  compelled  him  to  bear  it 
for  the  sufferer  (Mark  sv.  21).  The  prao- 
tice  of  a  prisoner  bearing  his  own  cross,  at 
least  among  the  Bomaas,  very  probably  arose 
frem  the  deep  disgust  and  horrer  with  which 
they  looked  upon  this  instrument  of  pun- 
ishment;  the    prisoner,    acoordingly,    was 
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eoEdemned  to  tear  his  nwn  instrument  of 
torture. 

Previous  to  crut,  lixion  it  wns  the  cuftnm 
to  scourge  the  sutterer  aftei  which  he  wa^ 
Btrippeil  naked  and  it  is  pioldble  as  we 
have  seen,  that  he  was  laid  down  on  the 
cross  for  the   purpn       of  hii  n"   tie  nl 


dnven  mto  his  hands  and  feet  or  a.-.  Has 
sometuueb  the  ease  of  heing  fistened  to  the 
croa  with  r>pes  The  cioas  was  then  elo- 
latid  and  Btt«.rwaid  the  leg*  were  1  loken 
aul  woimls  weii,  inflicted  with  a  sp^ar  or 
othei  sharp  instruraoct  to  hasten  death 
Hut  thtewfs  n  t   man  lly  dene     and  as 


in  the  n=i-  f  ti  mission  dpath  w  dd  not 
ensue  foi  a  length  of  time  gnaids  w^ie 
placed  to  prevent  tho  relat  ona  and  friendo 
from  giving  thein  any  relief  tiking  them 
away  while  ihve  or  remivmi^  their  bodies 
after  they  were  dead  8ometiine=(  cnicifixi  n 
took  place  with  the  head  lownwai  1  and  8t 
Peter  is  said  to  have  suffered  death  m  this 
way,  at  his     wi     x[rp3    1  iue     deening 


himself  unw  ithy  to  «uftei  i 
tion  with  his  beloved  Master 

In  leadmg  to  his  death  a  person  con 
deraned  to  (meifixion  it  wns  u«uai  to  carry 
^n  in=<.  notion  hefore  hini  etatm^  the  cnme 
foi  which  he  suftoiod  To  the  chnrge  of 
Jesus  no  ciime  could  be  laid  but  to  his 
crow  they  fastened  ths  inscriitHn  Tnia 
IS  THE  King  civ    nr  Jms     I  u'  c  xxi  i  3S 
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The  sentence  was  written  in  three  differ- 
ent languages,  and  the  reason  which  has 
been  given  for  this  is,  that  none  might  be 
unapprised  of  ita  contents.  It  was  written 
in  Greek,  which  was  the  general  language 
of  commerce  in  Western  Asia,  and  which 
would  he  familiar  to  many  Jews  fi'om  Eu- 
rope, Egy^t,  and  elsewhere ;  it  also  was 
written  in  flio  Syriae,  called  "  Hebrew,"  the 
vernacular  language  of  Palestine ;  and  it 
was  written  in  Latin,  probably  for  the  use 
of  the  Eomans,  many  of  whom  woold  as- 
semble   at  Jerusalem    during  the  paschal 

To  advert  to  the  many  passages  of  holy 
writ  which  point  to  the  cross  of  Christ  as 
the  foundation  of  a  sinner's  hope,  would 
extend  our  work  beyond  the  asagned  limits. 
It  must  BufBce,  therefore,  to  say,  that  it  is  the 
Bum  and  substance  of  the  Bible,  and  that, 
if  we  would  be  saved  by  it,  we  must  look  to 
it  with  an  eye  of  faith,  as  eagerly  and  fixedly 
as  the  Israelites  of  old,  when  bitten  by  the 
fiery  serpents,  looked  to  the  braaen  serpent 
—  which  prefigured  the  cross  —  erected  by 
Moses  to  effect  their  cure.  There  alone  is 
our  hope  of  redemption. 

The  punishment  of  crucifision,  it  has  been 
sdd,  was  BO  common  among  the  Itomans, 
that,  by  a  very  usual  figure,  pains,  afflictions, 
troubles,  &e,,  were  caSed  crosses.  Hence, 
our  Saviour  says,  that  his  disciples  must  take 
up  their  cross,  and  follow  him  (Matt.  xvi. 
24).  The  cross,  therefore,  is  the  sign  of 
ignominy  and  aufferinff,  yet  it  is  the  badge 
and  glory  of  the  Chnstaan.  Christ  is  the 
way  we  are  to  follow ;  and  tbere  is  no  way 
of  attaining  that  glory  and  happiness  which 
are  promised  in  the  gospel,  but  by  the  cross 
of  Christ, 

While  under  the  agonies  of  the  cross,  the 
Eedeemer  ma.nifcste(r  his  fili^  affection  by 
committing  his  mother  to  the  care  of  the 
beloved  John ;  and  in  the  same  situation,  he 
gave  a  signal  instance  of  the  power  and  free- 
ness  of  Ms  grace,  toward  one  of  the  thieves, 
who  hung  Beside  him.  The  heart  of  this 
poor  creature  was  smitten  with  conviction  and 
repentance,  and,  addressing  a  prayer  to  the 
dying  Saviour,  he  received  the  soul-cheering 
answer,  "  To^Jay  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in 

About  the  sixth  hour  (or  middle  of  the 
day)  a  supernatural  darkness  covered  the 
whole  land,  which  continued  till  the  ninth 
hour  (or  three  o'clock  in  the   afternoon). 


when  Jesus  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Eloi, 
Eloi,  lama,  sabaohthani !  " — that  is,  "My 
God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  :  " 
—  thus  showing  that  his  soul  was  in  pangs, 
as  well  as  his  body.  After  a  little  space,  he 
cried  again  with  a  loud  voice,  and  commend- 
ing his  spirit  into  the  hands  of  his  Father, 
"he  bowed  his  head,  and  gave  up  ihe  ghost." 

At  tins  awliil  event,  the  veil  in  the  temple 
was  rent  in  twain  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  ; 
tbe  earth  quaked,  and  the  rocks  were  torn 
asunder;  the  graves,  too,  of  many  of  tho 
saints  were  opened,  and  the  dead,  arising, 
appeared  to  many  in  the  city  of  Joru.^alcm. 
These  fearful  tokens  gave  a  solemn  cheek  to 
the  feelings  of  the  multitude  that  attended, 
and  produced  on  the  minds  of  several  a  con- 
viction that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God, 

Thus  expired  this  wonderful  Sufferer  !  — 
a  ransom  for  Knners,  a  Saviour  to  all  who 
truly  believe  in  his  name.  And  now,  as  the 
nest  day  was  the  sabbath  of  the  Jews,  as 
the  bodies  were  not  to  remain  oo  &e  cvi^s  on 
that  day,  and  as  they  were  making  prmara- 
fon  for  its  approach,  they  petitioned  Pilate 
that  the  legs  of  the  crucified  might  be  broken, 
and  that  they  might  he  taken  away.  The 
soldiers,  therefore,  having  broken  the  legs 
of  the  two  malefactors,  when  they  came  to 
Jesus  and  found  that  be  was  already  dead, 
forebore  to  perform  the  operation  on  him ; 
but  one  of  them,  to  insure  his  death,  pierced 
his  side  with  a  spear,  whence  there  issued 
blood  and  water. 

Wlien  the  evening  was  come,  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  a  rich  man  and  a  counsellor,  and 
one  who  "  waited  for  the  kingdom  of  God," 
having  begged,  of  Pilate  the  body  of  Jesus, 
took  it  down  from  the  cross,  and,  assisted  by 
Nieodemus,  wrapped  it  in  fine  linen,  with  a 
quantity  of  spices,  after  the  Jewish  mode  of 
burying.  'Ihna  prepared,  they  hiid  the 
sacred  body  in  Joseph's  own  new  tomb, 
which  was  tewn  out  of  a  rock,  in  a  garden 
near  at  hand,  and  rolling  a  large  stone  to  the 
door  of  the  sepulchre,  they  departed. 

At  the  same  time,  several  pious  women 
who  followed  Jesus  fiom  Galilee,  and  who 
from  a  distance  had  beheld  the  mournful 
scene  of  his  sufferings,  being  present  at  his 
burial,  and  seeing  how  the  body  was  deposit- 
ed, "  returned  and  prepared  spices  and  oint- 
ments," intending  after  the  Sabbath  to  visit 
the  sepulchre  for  the  purpose  of  embalming 
the  body  of  their  Lord.  The  chief  priests 
and  Pharisees,  on  their  part,  took  a  '"" 
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eonrse.  By  tlie  authority  of  Pilate,  they 
scaled  the  stone  at  the  mouth  of  the  tomb, 
setting  around  it  a  guard  of  soldiers,  to  pre- 
vent any  attempt  6y  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
to  steal  him  away,  and  thoE  pi  etemj  that  their 
Master  was  risen. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things,  till  the  eom- 
menoement  of  the  thiiii  day,  being  the  Sist 
day  of  tbe  week.  Early  in  the  morning  of 
that  day,  Mary  Magdalene,  with  Salome,  and 
another  female  disciple  by  the  name  of  Mary, 
ooming  to  the  sepulchre  for  the  purpose  (as 
before  mentioned)  of  embalming  the  body 
of  Christ,  found  the  stone  removed  from  the 
door.  Scenes  the  most  awfiil  and  glorious 
had  just  before  been  cshiijited.  A  great 
earthquake  shook  the  place;  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  descended  from  heaven,  rolled  away 
the  stone  and  sat  upon  it ;  and  while  the 
keepers,  struck  with  terror,  became  as  dead 
men,  Jesus,  awaking  from  the  sleep  of  death, 
arose  and  left  the  tomb.  * 

His  first  appearance  afler  this  great  event 
was  to  Mary  iVIagdalene,  who  stood  weeping 
at  the  sepulchre  when  Peter  and  John,  who 
had  made  a  visit  to  the  place,  had  departed. 
Afterward  he  appeared  to  a  company  of 
women  on  their  return  from  the  sepulchre ; 
then  to  two  of  the  disciples  on  their  way  to 
a  village  called  Emmaus,  a  few  miles  from 
Jerusalem.  The  reports,  however,  of  these 
witnesses  of  the  resurrection  met  with  but 
little  credit  with  the  rest  of  the  disciples,  till 
Jesus,  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  pre- 
sented himself  among  them,  and  eoiifirnied 
their  f^th  by  appealing  to  his  lately  wounded 
hands  and  feet. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  afii'ighted  guards 


•  The  REauRRECTiON.  — Twice  had  ihe  ami 
gone  down  on  tlia  earth,  and  all  an  yet  was  quiet 
at  the  sepulehre :  Death  held  his  sceptre  o'er  thu 
Son  of  uod ;  still  and  silent  the  hours  passed  on ; 
the  guards  stood  by  their  posts ;  the  rays  of  the  mid- 
night moon  gleamed  on  meir  helmets  and  on  their 
spears;  the  enemies  of  Christ  exulted  in  their 
Buccees ;  the  hearts  of  his  friends  Were  sunk  in 
despondency  and  sori'ow;  while  the  spirits  of  glo- 
ry wailfid  wilh  anxious  snspensu  10  behold  the 
event  —  wondering;  at  the  depth  of  the  ivays  of 
God.  At  length,  the  morning  star,  arising  m  the 
east,  annoanced  the  approach  of  light ;  the  third 
day  began  to  dawn  on  the  world,  when  on  a  sud- 
den the  earth  trembled  to  its  centre,  and  the  pow- 
ers of  Heaven  were  shaken ;  an  angel  of  God 
descended;  the  guards  shtimk  back  from  the 
terror  of  his  presence,  and  fell  prostraie  on  the 
ground.  His  countenance  was  like  lightning, 
and  hia  raiment  was  white  as  snow;  he  rolled 
away  the  stone  fhim  the  door  of  the  sepulchre. 


nit. 


had  fled  from  the  sepulchre  and  related  their 
tale  of  wonder  to  the  chief  priests,  who, 
alarmed  at  the  coneeqnences  that  might  fol- 
low, hired  these  wretched  creatui-es  to  say 
that  the  disciples  came  by  night,  and  stole 
away'tbe  body  of  Jesus  while  they  were 
asleep.  This  absurd  report  was  acuordiogly 
propagated,  and  prevailed  among  the  Jews 
as  a  feet. 

It  is  proper  we  should  here  take  notice  of 
the  CMC  of  Thomas,  called  Didymus,  who, 
not  being  with  the  disciples  when  Jesus 
made  his  appearance  among  them  a.s  above 
mentioned,  declared  that  he  would  not  believe 
in  the  reality  of  his  resurrection  unless  ha 
should  see  and  feel  the  print  of  the  nails  in 
his  hands,  and  the  effect  of  the  wound  in  hia 
side.  Accordingly,  about  eight  days  after, 
when  the  disciples  were  all  together,  Jesus 
again  appearing  amon^  them  presented  his 
hands  ana  his  side  te  Thomas,  with  a  reproof 
tor  his  unbelief;  while  the  astonished  disci- 
ple, overpowered  with  conviction,  eTOlwnjcd, 
■'My  Lord  and  my  God." 

"  After  these  things,  Jesus  showed  himself 
again  to  his  disciples  at  the  Sea  of  Tiberias," 
where  several  of  them  were  employed  in 
fishing,  and  then,  by  appointment,  he  met 
the  eleven  apostles  on  a  njountain  in  GaUlee, 
where  he  delivered  to  thein  the  great  gospel 
commission,  to  go  forth  and  "  teach  all 
nations,  bapdzing  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;"  pronouncing  at  the  same  time, 
"  He  that  believoth,  and  is  baptized,  shall  be 
saved;  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be 
damned." 

Forty  days  was  the  time  pre-ordained  for 


But  who  is  this  that  comelh  from  the  tomb, 
with  dyed  garments  from  tlie  bed  of  death  t  He 
that  is  glprioHS  in  his  appearanee,  walking  in  the 
gicatness  of  his  strength  3  It  is  tlir  Prmee,  0 
Zion  I  Chrisiiau,  it  is  yonr  Lord '.  Sa  hath  [rod- 
den  the  winepress  slone;  he  hath  stained  his  rai. 
incnt  with  blood  ;  but  now,  as  the  firstborn  fW>m 
the  womb  of  nature,  he  meets  the  morning  of  his 
resurrection.  He  arises,  a  conqueror  from  (he 
grave;  he  returns  with  blessings  from  the  world  of 
spirits ;  he  brings  salvation  to  the  sons  of  men. 
Never  did  the  runrning  sun  osher  in  a  day  so 
glorious!  It  was  Che  jubilee  of  tlie  universe! 
The  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons 
of  God  shontcd  for  joy !  The  Father  of  Mercies 
looked  down  from  his  throne  in  the  heavens  with 
complacency;  he  beheld  his  world  restored  —  he 
saw  his  work  that  it  was  good.  Then  did  the 
desert  rejoice;  the  face  of  nature  was  gladdened 
before  him,  when  the  blessings  of  the  Eternal  de- 
scended, as  the  dews  of  heaven,  tor  the  refreshing 
of  the  cations. 
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our  Lord's  continuance  upon  earth  after  his 
resurrection.  These  days  being  now  almost 
expired,  the  apostles,  according  as  they  had 
been  ordered,  with  some  of  their  select 
friends,  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  there 
assembled  themsolves  in  a  private  plabe,  as 
they  had  always  done  after  the  crucifixion 
of  then-  Master.  Here  our  blessed  Lord 
appeared  to  them  for  the  last  time ;  and  after 
instructing  them  in  many  particulars  con- 
cerning the  kingdom  of  Gfod,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  to  bohavo  themselves 
in  propagating  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  he 
put  them  in  mind  that,  during  Bis  abode  with 
them  in  Gralilee,  he  had  often  told  them  that 
all  things  written  in  the  law,  the  prophets, 
and  the  Psalms,  concemiag  him  were  to  be 
es9ctlj  accomplished.  At  the  same  time 
' '  he  opened  their  understandings ;  "  that  is, 
he  removed  their  prejudices  by  the  operation 
of  his  Spirit,  cleared  their  doubts,  improved 
their  memories,  strengthened  their  judg- 
ments, and  enabled  them  lo  discern  the  true 
meaning  of  the  Scriptures.  He  then  remind- 
»  ed  them  that  both  Moses  and  the  prophets 
had  foretold  that  the  Messiah  was  to  suffer 
in  the  very  same  manner  he  had  suffered ; 
that  he  was  to  rise  from  the  dead  on  the  third 
day  as  he  had  done ;  and  that  repentance 
and  remission  of  sins  was  H)  be  preached  in 
the  Messiah's  name  among  all  naUons, 
beginning  with  the  Jews.  He  told  them  that 
thej  were  to  testify  unto  the  world  the  exact 
accomplishment  in  him  of  all  things  ibretold 
concerning  the  Messiah ;  and  closed  his 
instruetiona  to  them  by  giving  them  a  par- 
ticular charge,  that  they  should  not  depart 
from  Jerusalem  until  they  had  received  that 
miraculous  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which 
he  had  promised  and  would  shortly  send 
down  upon  them.  He  likewise  gave-them  to 
understand,  that  after  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  upon  them  they  would  have 
juster  notions  of  those  matters,  and  be  suf- 
ficiently enabled  to  be  the  authentic  witnesses 
of    his   life    and    actions    throughout    the 

After  our  blessed  Lord  had  thus  fortified 
his  apostles  for  the  important  work  they 
were  going  to  undertake,  he  led  them  out 
of  the  city  tfl  that  part  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives  which  was  nearest  to  Bethany.  On 
their  arrival  there,  he  gave  them  some 
further  instructions  relative  to  the  measures 
they  were  to  follow  in  order  to  propagate 
his  gospel,   after  which  he   lifted   up   his 


hands  and  blessed  them.  While  ho  was 
doing  this,  and-  his  apostles  were  placed  in 
an  adoring  posture,  he  was  parted  from  them 
in  the  midst  of  the  day,  being  gi-adually 
taken  up  in  a  shining  cloud,  and  trium- 
phantly carried  into  heaven,  where  he  now 
sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God  his  Father, 
"  to  whom  be  honor,  glory,  and  power, 
for  ever  and  ever.     Amen." 

In  this  illustrious  manner  did  the  Great 
Rbdeeusr  of  mankind  depart,  after  having 
finished  the  grand  work  about  which  be  was 
sent  into  the  world  ;  a  work  which  angels 
with  joy  described  was  to  happen,  and  which 
through  all  eternity  to  come,  at  periods  the 
most  immensely  distant  irom  the  time  of  its 
execution,  will  be  boked  back  upon  with 
inexpressible  delight  by  every  inhahitant  of 
heaven ;  for  though  the  minute  affairs 
of  time  may  vanLsn  together  and  be  lost 
when  they  are  removed  fer  back  by  the  end- 
less progression  of  duration,  yet  this  object 
is  such  that  no  distance,  however  great,  can 
lessen  it.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  erected 
on  the  incnroation  and  sufferings  of  the  Son 
of  God,  and  therefore  no  mortal  whatever 
can  forget  the  foundation  on  which  his  hap- 
piness stands  established;  nor  will  any  fail 
of  obtaining  a  seat  in  those  mansions,  pro- 
vided he  preserves  a  proper  subjection  to 
Him  who  reigneth  for  ever  and  ever,  and 
whose  favor  is  better  than  life  itself. 

It  may  not  be  improper,  in  this  place,  to 
admit  a  few  reflections  on  the  life  of  the 
blessed  Jesus  -^  a  life  the  greatest  and  best 
that  was  ever  led  by  man,  or  was  ever  the 
subject  of  any  history,  since  the  nniveiise 
was  called  from  its  ori^al  chaos  by  the 
powerful  word  of  the  Almighty. 

The  human  character  of  the  blessed  Jesus 
is  entirely  different  from  that  of  all  other 
men  whatever ;  for  whereas  they  hava 
seiUsh  pas^ons  deeply  rooted  in  their  breasts, 
and  are  influenced  by  them  in  almost  eveiy 
thing  they  do,  Jesus  was  so  entirely  free  from 
them,  that  the  most  severe  scrutiny  cannot 
furnish  one  single  action,  in  the  whole  course 
of  his  life,  wherein  ho  consulted  his  own 
interest  only.  No ;  ho  was  influenced  by 
very  different  motives ;  the  happiness  and 
eternal  welfare  of  sinners  reguhited  his  con- 
duct ;  and  while  others  followed  their  respec- 
tive occupations,  Jesus  had  no  other  business 
than  that  of  promoting  the  happiness  of  the 
sons  of  men.  Nor  did  he  wait  till  he  wm 
solicited  to  extend  his  benevolent  hand  ta  the 
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difltressed  :  "hewent  about  doing  good,"  and 
always  accoun(«d  it  "more  bleaaed  to  ^ve 
than  to  receive  ; "  reseftiWing  God  rather  than 
man.  He  went  about  doiog  good  ;  benevo- 
lence wag  the  very  life  of  his  soul ;  he  not 
only  did  good  to  objects  presented  to  bim 
for  relief,  but  he  industriously  sought  them 
out,  in  order  to  extend  bis  compassionate 
assistance. 

It  is  common  for  persons  of  the  most 
exalted  faouldes  to  be  elated  with  suceess 
and  applause,  or  dejected  by  censure  and 
disappointments ;  but  the  blessed  Jesus  was 
not  elated  by  the  one  nor  depressed  by  the 
other.  He  was  never  more  courageous  than 
when  he  met  with  the  greatest  opposidon 
and  cruel  treatment ;  nor  more  humbled 
than  when  the  sons  of  men  worshipped  at 
his  Feet. 

He  came  into  the  world  inspired  mth-  the 
grandest  purpose  that  ever  was  formed,  that 
of  saving  from  eternal  perdition,  not  a  single 
nadon,  but  the  whole  world ;  and  in  the 
esecution  of  it,  went  through  the  longest 
and  heaviest  train  of  labors  that  ever  was 
sustained,  with  a  constancy  and  reaoludon, 
on  which  no  disadvantageous  impression 
could  be  made  by  any  accident  whatever. 
Calumny,  threatenings,  bad  suooess,  with 
many  other  evils  conatandy  attending  him, 
Berved  only  to  quicken  his  endeavors  in  this 
glorious  enterprise,  which  he  unweariedly 
pursued  oven  till  he  finished  it  by  his  death. 

The  generality  of  mankind  are  prone  to 
retaliate  injuries  received,  and  all  seem  to 
take  a  satisfaction  in  complaining  of  the 
cruelties  of  those  who  oppress  them  ;  where- 
as the  whole  of  Christ's  labors  breathed 
nothing  but  meekness,  patience,  andforg^ve- 
noss,  even  to  his  bitterest  enemies,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  ezcruciatiitg  torments. 
The  words,  "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do,"  uttered  by  huu 
when  his  enemies  were  nailing  him  to  the 
cross,  fidy  express  the  temper  which  he 
maintained  through'  the  whole  course  of 
his  life,  even  when  assaulted  by  the  heaviest 
provocadons.  He  was  destined  to  suffer- 
ings here  below,  in  order  that  he  might  raise 
his  people  to  honor,  glory,  and  immortality, 
in  the  realms  of  bliss  above ;  and  therefore 
patiendy,  yea  joyfully,  submitted  to  all  that 
the  malice  of  earth  and  heU  could  inflict. 
He  was  vilified,  that  we  might  be  honored ; 
lie  died,  that  we  might  live  for  ever  and  ever. 

To  conclude :  the  greatest  and  best  men 


have  discovered  the  degeneracy  and  corrup- 
tion of  human  nature,  and  shown  themselves 
to  have  been  nothing  more  than  men ;  but 
it  was  otherwise  with  Jesus.  He  was  supe- 
rior to  all  the  men  that  ever  liveil,  both  with 
regard  to  the  purity  of  bis  manners,  and  the 

Eerfection  of  hi.t  virtues.  He  was  holy, 
armless,  undefiled,  and  separated  from  sin- 

Whether  we  consider  him  as  a  teacher,  or 
as  a  man,  "'he  did  no  sin;  neither  was 
guile  found  in  his  mouth,"  His  whole  life 
was  perfectly  free  from  spot  or  weakness ;  at 
the  same  time  it  was  remarkable  for  the  greats 
est  and  the  most  extensive  exercises  of  virtue. 
But  never  to  have  committed  the  least  sin, 
in  word  or  in  deed,  never  to  have  uttered 
any  sentiment  that  could  be  censured,  upon 
the  various  topics  of  rehgion  and  morality, 
which  were  the  daily  subjects  of  his  dis- 
courses, and  that  through  the  course  of  a 
life  filled  with  action,  and  led  under  the  ob- 
servation of  many  enemies,  who  had  always 
access  to  converse  with  him,  and  who  often 
came  to  find  fault,  is  a  pitch  of  perfection 
evidently  above  the  reaeh  of  human  nature  ; 
and  consequently  be  who  possessed  it  must 
have  been  divine. 

Such  was  the  person  who  is  the  subject 
of  the  evangelical  history.  If  the  reader,  by 
reviewing  his  Ufe,  doctrine,  and  miracles,  aa 
they  are  here  represented  to  him,  united 
in  one  series,  has  a  clearer  idea  of  these 
things  than  before,  or  observes  a  beauty  in 
his  actions  thus  linked  together,  which  taken 
not  appear  so  fully ;  if  he 
himself  touched  by  the  character  of 
Jesus  in  general,  or  with  any  of  his  sermons 
and  aodons  in  particular,  thus  simply  delin- 
eated in  writing,  whose  principal  charms  are 
the  beauties  of  truth  ;  above  tJl,  if  his  dying 
so  generously  for  men  strikes  him  with  ad- 
raivation,  or  fills  him  with  joy  in  the  prospoot 
of  that  pardon  which  is  thereby  purchased 
for  the  world :  let  him  seriously  consider 
with  himself  what  improvement  he  ought  to 
make  of  the  divine  goodness. 

Jesus,  by  his  death,  hath  set  open  the 
gates  of  immortality  t«  the  sons  of  men  ;  and 
by  his  word,  spirit,  and  example,  graciously 
offers  to  make  them  meet  for  the  glorious 
rewards  in  the  kingdom  of  the  heavenly 
Canaan,  and  to  conduct  them  into  the  inher- 
itance of  the  saints  in  light.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, remember,  that  being  bom  under  the 
'of  his  gospel,  we  have,  from  our 
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earliest  years,  enjoyed  tlie  test  means  of 
securing  lo  ourselves  an  interest  in  that  favor 
of  God,  which  is  life ;  and  that  loving-kind- 
ness, which  is  better  than  life. 

We  have  been  called  to  aspire  after  an 
exaltation  to  the  felicity  of  the  heavenly 
mansions  exhibited  to  mortal  eyes  in  the  man 
Jesus  Christ,  to  fire  as  with  the  noblest  am- 
bition.  His  gospel  teaches  us  that  we  are 
made  for  eternity ;  and  that  our  present  life 
is  to  our  future  existence,  as  infancy  is  to 
manhood.  But  as  in  the  former,  many 
things  are  to  be  learned,  many  hardships  to 
be  endured,  many  habits  to  be  acquired, 
and  that  by  a  course  of  exercises,  which  in 
themselves  though  painful,  and  possibly  use- 
less to  the  chiUl,  yet  are  necessary  to  fit  him 
for  the  business  and  enjoyments  of  manhood. 
So  while  we  remain  in  this  infenoy  of  hnman 
life,  things  are  to  be  learned,  hardships  to 
be  endured,  and  habits  to  be  acquired,  by  a 
Jaborious  discipline,  which,  however  painful, 
must  be  undergone,  because  Bccessary  to  fit 
us  for  the  empbyments  and  pleasures  of  our 
riper  existence,  in  the  realms  above,  always 
remembering  that  whatever  our  trials  may 
be,  in  this  world,  if  we  ask  for  God's  assistr 
ance,  he  has  promised  to  give  it.  Inflamed, 
therefore,  with  the  love  of  immortality  and 
its  joys,  let  us  submit  ourselves  to  our  heav- 
enly teacher,  and  loam  of  him  those  graces, 
which  alone  can  render  life  pleasant,  death 
desirable,  and  fill  eternity  witn  ecstatic  jo^. 

We  cannot  close  the  solemn  scene  of  the 
life  of  our  dear  Lord  and  Saviour  with 
greater  propriety  than  by  making  a  few  ob- 
servations on  the  nature  of  his  religion,  and 
considering  the  great  benefits  which  will  in- 
fallibly result  to  all,  who  shall,  by  laith, 
receive  and  embrace  his  holy  doctrine. 

The  reli^on  of  Christ  is  the  perfection 
of  human  nature,  and  the  foundation  of  uni- 
form, exalted  pleasure :  of  pubUe  order,  and 
private  happiness.  Christianity  is  the  most 
excellent  and  the  most  useful  institution, 
having  "  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is, 
and  of  that  which  is  to  come."  It  is  the 
voice  of  reason ;  it  ia  also  the  language  of 
scripture;  "the  ways  of  wisdom  are  ways 
of  pleasantness,  and  all  herpaths  are  peace." 
And  our  biessed  Saviour  himself  assures  us, 
that  his  precepts  are  easy,  and  the  burden 
of  his  religion  light. 

The  Christian  religion  comprehends  all 
we  onght  to  believe,-  and  all  we  ought  to 
Vraetise :    its    poMtive  rites    are  few,  and 


perfectly  Intelligible  to  every  capacity ;  and 
the  whole  is  manifestly  adapted  to  establish 
in  us  a  proper  sense  of  the  great  obligations 
we  lay  under  both  to  God  and  Christ 

The  gospel  places  reUgion  not  in  abstmso 
speculation,  and  metaphysical  subtleties ; 
not  in  outward  show,  and  tedious  ceremony ; 
not  in  superstitious  austerities  and  enthusias- 
tic visions;  but  in  purity  of  heart  and  holi- 
ness of  life.  The  sum  of  our  duty  (according 
to  onr  great  Master  himself)  consists 
in  the  love  of  God  and  of  our  neighbor. 
According  to  St.  Paul,  in  denying  ungodli- 
ness, and  wordly  lusts ;  and  in  living  soberly, 
righteously  and  godly  in  this  present  world. 
According  to  St.  James,  in  visiting  the 
fatherless  and  widow  in  affliction,  and  in 
keeping  ourselves  unspotted  from  the  world. 
This  is  the  constant  Strain  and  tonor  of  the 
gospel.  This  it  inculcates  most  earnestly, 
and  on  this  it  lays  the  greatest  stress. 

It  may  be  asked  if  the  Christian  reli- 
gion is  only  a  view  of  the  law  of  nature,  or 
merely  a  refined  system  of  morality  ?  To 
which  we  answer,  that  it  is  a  great  deal 
more  than  either.  It  is  an  act  of  grace,  a 
stupendous  plan  of  Providence,  for  the  re- 
covery of  mankind  from  a  state  of  degrada- 
tion and  ruin,  to  the  favor  of  the  Almighty, 
and  to  the  hope  of  a  happy  immortality 
through  a  mediator. 

Under  this  dispensation,  true  religion  con- 
sists in  a  repentance  toward  God,  and  in 
faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  per- 
son appointed  by  the  supremo  Authority  of 
heaven  and  earth,  to  reconcile  apostate  man 
to  his  ofiended  Creator.  And  what  hard- 
ship is  there  in  all  this?  Surely  none. 
Nay,  the  practice  of  religion  is  mum  easier 
than  the  servitude  of  sin. 

It  certainly  must  be  allowed  by  alt  that 
our  rational  powers  are  impaired  and  the 
soul  weakened  by  sin.  The  animal  pas- 
sions are  strong,  and  apt  to  oppose  the  dic- 
tates of  the  spirit  of  God :  objects  of  sense 
make  powerful  impressions  on  the  mind. 
We  are,  in  every  situation,  surrounded  with 
many  snares  and  temptations.  In  sacb  a 
disordered  state  of  things,  to  maintwn  an 
undeviating  path  of  duty,  cannot  be  ef- 
fected by  poor  weak  man.  There  are,  how- 
ever, generous  aids  afforded  us  to  persevere 
in  the  ways  of  the  Lord. 

The  gracious  author  of  nature  has  planted 
in  the  human  breast  a  quick  sense  of  good 
and  evil ;  a  faculty  which  strongly  dictates 
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right  and  wrong ;  and  though  by  the 
strength  of  appetite  and  warmth  of  pusaion, 
men  are  otlea  hurried  into  immoral  prao- 
tices,  yet  in  the  beginning,  e^^peclally  when 
there  has  been  the  advantagt:  of  a  good  edu- 
catioD,  it  19  usuully  with  reluctanue  and 
opposition  of  mind.  What  inward  strug- 
gles precede !  What  bitter  pangs  attend 
their  sinful  excesses  I  What  guilty  Wu  ' 
and  uneasy  fears !  What  frightful  pros- 
pects and  pale  reriewa !  "Terrors  are 
upon  them,  and  a  fire  not  blown  coasumeth 
thera."  To  make  a  niook  at  sin,  and  to 
oorarait  iniquity  without  remorse,  requires 
graat  length  of  tinie,  and  niach  painfiil 
labor  ;  more  labor  than  is  re<;[uisit«  to  attain' 
that  habitual  goodness  which  is  the  glory  of 
the  man,  the  ornament  of  the  Christian,  and 
die  chief  of  his  happiness. 

The  soul  oan  no  more  be  reconciled  to 
acta  of  wickedness  and  injustice,  than  the 
body  tfl  excess,  but  by  suffering  many  bitter 
pains  and  cruel  attacks. 

The  voice  of  oonseience  inay.'indeed,  be 
stopped  for  a  time,  by  false  principles : 
ka  secret  whispers  may  be  drowned  by  the 
noise  of  company,  and  stifled  by  the  enter- 
tainments of  sense ;  but  this  principle  of 
conscience  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  human 
nature,  and,  at  the  same  time,  her  voice  is 
so  clear  and  strong,  that  the  sinner's  arts 
will  be  unable  to  lull  her  into  a  lasting 
security. 

When  the  hour  of  calamity  arrives,  when 
sickneaa  seizes,  and  death  approaches  the 
sinner,  oonaoienoe  now  constrains  him  to 
listen  to  her  accusations,  and  will  not  suffer 
the  toraples  of  his  head  to  take  any  rest. 
"There  is  no  peace  (o  the  wicked ;  "  the 
foundations  of  peace  are  subverted,  they  are 
at  utter  eucnity  with  their  reason,  with  their 
oonsoienee,  and  with  their  ttod. 

Not  so  is  the  case  of  true  religion.  For 
when  reUgbn,  pure  and  genuine,  forma  the 
tempers,  and  governs  the  life,  conscience 
applauds,  and  peace  takes  its  residence  in 
the  breast.  The  aoAl  is  in  ita  proper  state. 
There  is  order  and  regularity  both  in  the 
Acuities  and  actions.  Conscious  of  Its 
own  integrity,  and  secure  of  divine  approba- 
tion, the  soul  enjoys  a  calmness  not  to  bo 
described.  But  why  do  we  call  this  happy 
frame  calmness  only?  It  is  far  more  than 
mere  calmness.  The  air  may  be  calm,  and 
the  day  overcast  with  thick  mists  and 
douds.       The    pious    and    virtuous    mind 


serene  day,  enlightened  and 
enUvened  with  the  brightest  rays  of  the  sun. 
Though  all  without  may  he  clouds  and  dark- 
ness, thei'c  is  light  in  the  heart  of  a  pious 
man.  "  He  is  satisfied  from  himself,  and  is 
filled  with  peace  and  joy  in  believing."  In 
the  concluding  scene  (the  awful  moment  of 
dissolution)  aU  is  peaceful  and  serene.  The 
immortal  part  quits  its  tenement  of  elay, 
with  the  well-grounded  hopes  of  ascending 
to  happiness  and  glory. 

Nor  does  the  gospel  enjoin  any  duty  but 
what  is  fit  and  reasonable.  It  calls  upon 
all  ite  professors  to  practise  reverence,  aub- 
mission,  and  gradtude  to  God ;  justice, 
truth,  and  universal  benevolence  to  men : 
and  to  maintinn  the  government  of  our  own 
minds.  And  what  has  any  one  to  object 
against  this?  From  the  least  to  the  greai- 
cst  commandment  of  our  dear  Bedeemer, 
there  is  not  one  which  impartial  reason  can 
find  fault  with.  "His  law  is  perfect;  his 
precepts  are  true  and  righteous,  altogether." 
Not  even  those  excepted,  which  require  na 
to  love  our  enemies,  to  deny  ourselvffl,  and 

take  up  our  cross.     To  forgive  an  injury 

more  generous  and  manly  than  to  revenge 

J  to  control  a  licentious  appetite  than  to 
indulge  it ;  to  suffer  poverty,  reproach, 
death  itself,  in  the  sacred  cause 
of  truth  and  integrity,  is  much  wiser  and 
better,  than,  by  base  complianees,  to  make 
shipwreck  of  fiuth  and  a  good  conscience. 

Thus  in  a  storm  at  sea,  or  a  conflagratjon 
on  the  land,  a  man  with  alacrity  abandons 
lumber  to  secure  his  jewels.  Piety  and 
virtue  are  the  wisest  and  most  reasonable 
things  in  the  world;  vice  and  wickedness 
the  most  irrational  and  absurd. 

The  all-wise  Author  of  our  being  hath  m 
framed  our  natures,  and  placed  ns  in  such 
relations,  that  tlicre  is  nothing  vicious  but 
what  is  injurious;  nothing  virtuous  but  what 
is  advantageous  to  our  present  interest,  both 
with  respect  to  body  and  mind.  Meekness 
and  humility,  patience  and  universal  charity, 
and  grace,  give  a  joy  unknown  to  trans- 
gressors. 

Tlie  divine  virtues  of  truth  and  equity  are 
the  only  bands  of  friendship,  the  only  sup- 
ports of  society.  Temperance  and  sobriety 
are  the  best  preservatives  of  health  and 
strength  ;  but  sin  and  -dehauchery  impair 
the  body,  consume  the  substMice,  reduce  us 
to  poverty,  and  form  the  direct  path  to  an 
immature  and  untimely  death. 
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To  render  our  duty 
example,  as  well  a&  mi 
blessed  Jesus.  Tli 
among  the  Leathen 
tbe  regulation  of  m« 
wanted  either  the  honesty,  or  the  courage 
tiy  their  own  arguments  upon  themselv) 
It  was  a  strong  presumption  that  the  joke  of 
the  scribes  and  Pharisees  was  grievous,  when 
they  laid  "  heavy  burdens  upon  men's  shoul- 
ders," which  they  themselves  refused  to  touch 
with  one  of  their  fingers.  Not  thus  our  great 
law-giver,  Jesua  Christ  the  righteous.  Hie 
bebaiior  was  in  all  i;^speots  conformable  to 
his  doctrine.  Hls  devotion  toward  God,  how 
fflibliiue  and  ardent  1  —  benevolence  toward 
men,  how  great  and  diffusive  !  He  was  in 
his  life  an  exact  pattern  of  innocence ;  for  he 
"  did  no  sea ;  neither  was  guile  found  in  his 
mouth."  In  the  Son  of  &od  incarnate  is 
exhibited  the  brightest,  the  fairest  resem- 
blance of  the  Father,  that  heaven  and  earth 
ever  beheld,  an  esample  peculiarly  per- 
soasivc,  oaloulated.  to  inspire  resolution,  and 
to  animate  us  to  use  our  utmost  endeavors  to 
imitate  the  divine  pattern,  the  ex^uple  of 
"the  Author  and  Finisher  of  our  faith," 
of  him  "who  loved  us  and  gave  himself  for 
us."  Our  profession  and  character  as  Chris- 
tians oblige  us  to  make  this  esamplo  the 
model  of  our  lives.  Every  motive  of  decency, 
gratitude,  and  interest,  constrains  us  to  tread 
the  paths  he  trod  before  ns. 

We  should  also  remember  that  our  burden 
is  easy ;  because  God,  who  "  knoweth  where- 
of we  are  made,  who  considereth  that  we 
are  but  dust,"  is  ever  ready  to  assist  ub. 
The  heathen  themselves  had  some  notion  of 
this  assistance,  though  guided  only  by  the 
glimmering  lamp  of  reason.  But  what  tbey 
looked  upon  as  probable,  the  gospel  dearly 
jmd  strongly  asserts.  We  there  hear  the 
apostle  eshorting,  "  Let  us  come  boldly  to 
the  throne  of  grace,  that  we  may  obtain 
mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help  in  time  of 
need."  We  there  hear  the  blessed  Jesus 
himself  arguing  in  this  convincing  manner  r 
"  If  ye,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good 
gifts  unto  your  children,  how  much  mire 
shall  your  heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him  V 

We  would  not  here  be  understood  to  mean, 
diat  the  agency  of  the  spirit  is  irresistible, 
and  lays  a  necessitating  bias  on  all  the  facul- 
ties and  affections.  Were  this  the  ease,  pre- 
cepts and  prohibitions,  promises  and  threaten- 


ings,  would  signify  nolling;  and  duly  and 
obligation  would  be  words  without  a  mean- 
ing. The  spirit  aasisteth  in  a  manner  agree- 
able to  the  frame  of  himian  nature ;  not 
contioUing  the  free  use  of  reason,  but  by  as- 
sisting the  understanding,  influencing  the  wilt, 
and  modei'ating  the  afiections.  But  though 
we  may  not  he  able  to  explain  the  mode  of 
his  operations,  the  Scriptures  warrant  us  tc 
assert,  tliat  when  men  are  renewed  and  pre- 
pared for  heaven,  itis  "  through  sanct  ficstion 
of  the  spirit,"  and  "belief  of  the  froth." 
How  enlivening  the  thought ! — bow  encour- 
aging the  motive  I  Wc  are  not  left  to  strug- 
gle alone  with  the  difilculties  which  attend 
the  practice  of  virtue  in  the  present  imper- 
fect slate.  The  mercHu!  Father  of  our  spirit 
is  ever  near  to  help  our  infirmities,  to 
enlighten  the  understanding,  to  etrengtben' 
good  resolutions,  and,  in  concurrence  with 
our  own  endeavors,  to  make  ^s  conquerors 
over  all  opposition.  Faithful  is  he  to  his 
promises,  and  will  not  suffer  the  sincere  and 
well  disposed  to  be  tempted  above  what  tliey 
are  able  to  bear.  What  can  be  desired  more 
than  this  ?     To  promote  the  bafjiineBS  of  his 

(eople,  evety  thmg  is  done  that  is  requisite, 
is  grace  is  all-EiOTieient,  his  Spirit  is  able 
to  conduct  us  through  this  vale  of  tears,  to 
nei'er-fading  bliss. 

We  shotud  also  remember,  that  tbe  great 
doctrine  of  the  gospel,  concerning  the  pro- 
pitious meicy  of  God  to  all  penitents,  through 
Christ  Jesus,  greatly  contributes  to  the  con- 
solation of  Christians.  Let  it  be  giantcd, 
that  the  hope  of  pardon  is  essential  to  the 
leh^on  of  fallen  ereatm-es,  and  one  of  its 
first  principles,  yet,  eonadering  the  doubts 
iind  s-uepioions  wh'ch  are  apt  to  arise  in  a 
mind  conscious  of  guilt,  it  is  undoubtedly  a 
great  and  ineftimable  favor,  to  be  relieved 
in  this  respect,  by  the  interposition  of  divine 
aewsfance.  This  is  our  happiness.  We  are 
fully  assured,  Ibat  upon  our  bue  repentance, 
we  shall,  "  through  the  mediation  of  Christ," 
receive  the  "  full  remission  of  sins,"  and  be 
restored  to  the  same  state  and  favor  with  our 
Maker,  as  if  we  had  never  transgressed  his 
laws.  Here  the  gospel  triumphs.  With 
these  assurances  it  abounds.  Upon  this  bead 
tbe  declaration  of  our  blessed  Saviour  and 
liis  apostles  are  so  express  and  full,  that 
every  one  who  believes  them,  and  knows 
himself  to  be  a  true  penitent,  must  banish 
every  doubt  and  fear,  and  rejoice  with  joy 
unspeakable.     "  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that 
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labor,  and  are  beavy-laden,  and  I  will  ^ve 
you  rest"  (Matt.  xi.  28).  "AH  manner 
of  sin  and  lilasphemy  shaL  be  forgiven  unto 
mon  "  (Matt.  sii.  31),  "  Be  it  known  unto 
jou  (lierefore  men  and  brethren,  that  through 
tliig  man  U  pleached  unto  you  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins ;  and  by  him  uU  that  believi 
justified  from  all  things,  from  which  we  could 
not  be  justified  buthe  law  of  Moses."  (Acts 
xiii.  38,  39.)  What  grace  and  fevor  is  this ' 
Who  can  dwell  upon  the  transporting  them 
too  long  I  Now  our  way  is  plain  betbre  «f 
and  the  bui'den  we  are  to  bear  ia  made  coa 
fortably  easy. 

Consider  this,  all  ye  who  have  never  yet 
regarded  religion,  but  pursued  a  course 
vice  and  sensuality  all  your  lives  loi  _ 
Thougli  your  conduct  has  been  base  to  the 
last  degree,  your  ease  is  not  desperate, 
from  it.  The  GJod  whom  you  have  so  highly 
trended  commiserates  your  errors,  is  ever 
ready  to  extend  his  pardoning  mercy  to  his 
most  degenerate  oreatnres,  u^n  their  feith 
and  repentance,  and  "  is  in  Christ  Jesus 
teeonciling  the  world  to  himself,  not  impul- 
ing  unto  [panitent]  sinners  their  trespasses. 
Let  the  wicked  [therefore]  forsake  his  way, 
and  the  nnrighteous  man  his  thoughts ;  and 
let  him  return  unro  the  Iiord,  and  he  wii' 
have  mercy  upon  him ;  and  to  our  God,  for 
he  will  abundantly  pardon."   (Isaiah  Iv.  7.) 

Another  particular,  which  renders  tho 
Christian  reli^oa  delightful  is  i(s  leading 
us  to  the  perfect,  eternal  life  of  heaven.  It 
cannot  be  denied  but  that  we  may  draw  Irom 
the  light  of  nature  strong  presumptions  of  a 
fiiture  state.  The  present  existence  docs  not 
look  like  an  endre  scene,  but  rather  Lke  the 
infeasy  of  human  u-iture,  which  ia  capable  of 
arriving  at  a  muoh  lugher  degree  of  maturity ; 
but  whatever  solid  foundation  the  doctrine  of 
IV  future  stale  may  have  had,  in  nature  and 
reason,  certain  it  is,  through  the  habitual 
neglect  of  reflection,  and  die  force  of  irregular 
pasMOns,  this  doctrine  was,  before  the  coming 
(£  onr  blessed  Saviour,  very  much  disfigured, 
and  in  a  great  measure  lost,  among  the  sons 
of  men. 

In  the  heathen  world,  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments  was  a  matter  of 
mere  speculation  and  uncertainty,  sometimes 
hoped  for.  sometimes  doubted,  and  sometimes 
absolntely  denied.  The  law  of  Moses,  though 
of  divine  ori^nal,  is  chiefly  enfoi'oed  by 
promises  of  temporal  blesangs ;  and,  even 
m  the    writings  of  the  prophets,    a  future 


immortality  is  very  sparingly  mentioned,  and 
obseui-ely  represented,  but  the  doctrine  of 
our  Saviour  hath  "  bwught  life  and  immor- 
tality to  light."  In  the  gospel  we  have  .a 
distinct  account  of  another  world,  attended 
with  many  engaging  circumstances ;  about 
which  the  decisions  of  reason  were  dark  and 
confused.  We  have  the  testimony  of  the 
Author  of  our  religion,  who  was  raised  from 
the  dead,  and  who  afterward,  in  the  presence 
c^  his  disciples,  ascended  into  heaven.  In 
the  New  Testament  it  is  expressly  declared, 
that  good  men,  "when  absent  from  the  body, 
are  present  with  the  Lord."  -Here  we  are 
assured  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  in  a 
glorious  form,  clothed  with  immortal  vigor, 
suited  to  the  active  nature  of  the  animating 
spirit,  and  assisting  its  most  enlarged  opera- 
tions and  incessant  progress  toward  perfec- 
tion. Here  we  are  assured  that  "the  right- 
eous shall  go  into  life  everlasting,"  that  they 
shall  enter  into  the  heavenly  Canaan,  where 
no  ignorance  shall  cloud  the  understanding, 
no  vice  disturb  the  will.  In  these  regions 
of  peifection,  nothing  but  love  shall  possess 
the  soul ;  nothing  but  gratitude  employ  the 
toDgue ;  there  the  righteous  shall  be  united 
to  an  innumerable  company  of  angels,  and 
to  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the 
first-boni.  There  they  shall  see  their  ex- 
ulted Bedeemer,  at  the  right  hand  of  Om- 
nipotence, and  sit  down  with  him  on  his 
throne ;  there  they  shall  be  admitted  into 
(he  immediate  pi-csence  of  the  supreme 
Fountain  of  lifo  and  happiness,  and,  behold- 
ing his  fiice,  be  changed  into  the  same  imago, 
fiom  glory  to  glory. 

Hei-e  knguage  —  here  imagination  lails 
us.  It  requii'cs  the  genius,  the  knowledge, 
the  pen  of  an  angel,  to  paint  the  happiness, 
the  blissful  scene  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 
which  human  eyes  cannot  behold,  till  this 
mortal  body  shall  be  purified  from  its  corrup- 
tion, and  dressed  in  the  robes  of  immortality ; 
"  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neitlier 
have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the 
things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them 
thai,  love  him."     1  Cor.  ii.  9. 

What  is  the  heaven  of  the  heathen  when 
compared  with. the  heaven  of  the  Christians? 
The  hope,  the  prospect  of  this,  is  snfhcient 
to  reconcile  us  to  aU  the  difficnltjes  that  may 
attend  our  progress,  sweeten  all  oiir  labors, 
alleviate    every   grief,    and    silence    every 


But  why,  says  tho  libertine  in  the  gayety 
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of  hia  heart,  sbould  there  be  any  difficultiei 
or  restraints  at  all  ?  God  hath  made  nothiD| 
in  Tain.  The  appetites  he  bath  planted  ic 
the  human  breast  are  to  be  gratified.  To 
deny  or  restrain  them  is  ignominious  boud- 
age  ;  but  to  give  full  scope  to  every  desire 
and  passion  of  the  heart,  without  cheek  m 
control,  is  true  manly  freedom. 

In  opposition  to  this  loose  and  careless 
way  of  reasoning,  let  it  be  considered,  that 
the  liberty  of  a  rational  creature  doth  not 
consist  in  an  entire  exemption  trom  all 
trol,  but  in  following  the  dictates  of  res 
aa  the  governteg  principle,  and  in  keeping 
the  various  paj^sions  in  due  subordination. 
To  follow  tlie  regular  notion  of  those  affeo- 
Uons  which  the  wise  Creator  hath  implanted 
within  us,  is  our  duty ;  but  as  our  natu- 
ral desires,  in  this  state  of  trial,  are  often 
irregular,  we  arc  bound  to  restrain  tlietr 
excesses,  and  not  indulge  them,  but  in  a 
strict  subserviency  to  the  integrity  and  peace 
of  our  minds,  and  to  the  order  and  happiness 
of  human  society  established  in  the  world. 
Those  who  allow  the  supreme  command  to 
be  usurped  by  sensual  and  brutal  appetites, 
may  "  promise  themselves  liberties,"  but  are 
truly  and  absolutely  the  "  servants  of  cor- 
ruption." To  be  vicious  ia  to  be  enslaved. 
We  behold  with  pity  those  miserable  object; 
that  are  chained  m  the  galleys,  or  confined 
in  dark  prisons  and  loathsome  dungeons ; 
but  how  much  more  abject  and  vile  is  the 
alaveiy  of  the  sinner !  No  slavery  of  the 
body  is  equal  to  the  bondage  of  the  mind ; 
no  chains  press  so  closely,  or  gall  so  cruelly, 
as  the  fetters  of  sin,  which  corrode  the  very 
substance  of  the  soul,  and  fret  every  feculty. 

It  must,  indeed,  be  confessed,  that  there 
are  some  profli^tes,  ?o  hardened  by  custom, 
as  to  be  past  all  feeling  ;  and,  because  In- 
sensible of  theit  bondage,  boast  of  this  insen- 
wbffity  aa  a  mark  of  their  native  freedom, 
and  of  their  happiness.  Vain  men  !  They 
might  extol  with  eijaal  propriety  the  peculiar 
happiness  of  an  apoplexy,  or  the  profound 
tranquillity  of  a  lethargy. 

Thus  have  we  endeavored  to  place,  in  a 
plain  and  conspicuous  light,  some  of  the 
peculiar  excellences  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion ;  and  hence  many  useful  reflections 
will  naturally  arise  in  the  mind  of  every 
attentive  reader.  It  is  the  religion  of  Jesna 
that  hath  removed  idolatry  and  superstition, 
and  brought  immortality  to  light,  when  ooI^ 
coaled  under  a  veil  of  darkness  almost  im- 


penetrable. This  hath  set  the  great  truths 
of  religion  in  a  clear  and  conspicuous  point 
of  view,  and  proposed  new  and  powerful 
motives  to  influence  our  minds,  and  to  detei^- 
mine  our  conduct.  Nothing  is  enjoined  to 
be  believed  but  what  ia  worthy  of  Gfod, 
nothing  to  be  practised  but  what  is  Mendly 
to  man.  All  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  are 
rational  and  consistent ;  alt  its  precepts  are 
truly  wise,  just,  and  good.  The  gospel  con- 
tains nothing  grievous  to  an  ingenuous  mind ; 
it  debars  us  from  nothing  but  doing  harm  to 
ourselves,  or  to  our  fellow-creatures ;  and 
permits  us  to  range  anywhere  but  in  the 
paths  of  danger  and  destruction.  It  only 
requires  us  to  act  up  to  its  excellent  com- 
mands, and  to  prefer  to  the  vanish  ins 
pleasure  of  an,  the  smiles  of  a  reconcilea 
God,  and  "  an  eternal  weight  of  glory." 

Surely  no  man  who  is  a  real  friend  to  the 
cause  of  virtue,  and  to  the  interest  of  mao- 
liind,  can  ever  be  an  enemy  to  Christianity, 
if  he  truly  understands  it,  and  seriously  re- 
flects on  its  wise  and  useful  tendency.  It 
conducteth  us  to  our  journey's  end,  by  the 
plainest  and  securest  path ;  where  the  "steps 
arc  not  straitened,  ana  where  ho  that  runneth 
stunibleth  not." 

We  ought  daily  to  arfore  the  God  of  na- 
ture for  lighting  up  the  sun,  that  glorious, 
though  imperfect  image  of  his  own  unap- 
proachable lustre ;  and  appointing  it  to  gild 
the  earth  with  its  vartoua  rays,  to  cheer  us 
with  ita  benign  influence,  and  to  guide  and 
direct  us  in  our  journeys  and  our  labors. 
But  how  incomparably  more  valuable  ia  that 
"  day-spr'ng  from  on  high  which  hath  visited 
us.  to  give  light  to  them  that  sit  in  darkness, 
^nd  in  the  shadow  of  death,  and  to  guide 
our  feet  into  the  way  of  peace "  !  Oh 
Christiana,  whose  eyes  p:e  so  happy  to  aee, 
and  your  ears  to  hear,  what  abundant  reason 
have  yon  to  ^ve  daily  and  hourly  praise  to 
your  bcnelieent  Creator  !  When,  therefore, 
your  minds  are  delighted  with  contemplating 
the  riches  of  the  gospel;  when  you  reflect  (as 
you  certainly  must  do)  with  wonder  and  joy 
on  the  happy  meana  of  your  redemption; 
when  you  feel  the  burden  of  your  guilt 
removed,  the  freedom  of  your  address  to  the 
throne  of  grace  encouraged,  and  see  the  pros- 
pect of  a  fair  inheritance  of  eternal  glory  open- 
ing upon  you ;  then,  in  the  pleasing  transports 
of  your  souls,  borrow  the  joyful  anthem  of  the 
psalmist,  and  say  with  the  humblest  gratitude 
and  self-resignation,  "  God  is  the  Lord  who 
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elioweth  us  UgU;  bind  the  Baerifioe  with 
cords,  even  to  the  horns  of  the  ^tar." 
Adore  "  God,  who  first  ooniinanded  the 
light  to  shine  out  of  darkaesa,"  that  by  the 
diacoveries  of  his  word,  and  the  operations 
of  his  Spirit,  he  hath  "  shiaed  in  your  hearts, 
to  give  you  the  knowledge  of  his  gloi^,  as 
reflucted  from  the  face  of  his  Son." 

Let  us,  therefore,  who  live  under  the 
gospel,  the  most  gracions  dispensation  be- 
stowed by  God  to  mankind,  "  count  ail 
things  but  los,s,  for  the  exoelleney  of  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord;  "  and 
not  suffer  ourselves,  by  the  sUght  cavils  of 
unbelievers,  to  be  "moved  away  from  the 
hope  of  the  gospel."  Let  us  demonstrate 
that  we  believe  the  superior  esoelloney  of 
the  Chmtian  dispensation,  by  confonning  to 
its  precepts.  Let  us  show  that  we  are  Chris- 
tians in  deed  and  in  truth ;  not  by  endless 
disputes  about  trifles,  and  the  transports  of  a 
bhnd'  !;eal,  but  by  abounding  in  those 
"  fruits  of  righteousness,  which  are,  through 
Chi'ist,  to  the  prai.=e  and  glory  of  God," 

I'rom  what  has  been  swd,  we  may  clearly 
perceive  how  groundless  all  those  prejudices 
are  which  some  conceive  against  religion,  as 
if  it  were  a  peevish,  morose  thing,  liurden- 
some  to  human  nature,  and  inconsistent  with 
the  tme  enjoyment  of  life.  Such  sentimenla 
are  too  apt  to  prevail  in  the  heat  of  youth, 
when  the  spiiits  are  brisk  and  lively,  and  the 
passions  warm  ami  unpetuous;  but  it  is 
wholly  a  mistake,  and  a  mistake  of  the  most 
dangerous  tendency.  The  truth  is,  there  is 
no  pleasure  lite  that  of  a  good  conscience  ; 
no  real  peace  but  what  results  from  a  sense 
of  the  divine  favor.  This  alone  can  sup- 
port the  mind  under  all  the  various  and 
unequal  scenes  of  the  present  state  of 
trial.  Tliis  hiys  a  sure  foundation  of  an 
easy,  eomfbrtablc  life,  of  a  serene,  peaceful 
death,  aud  of  eternal  joy  and  happiness  here- 


after :  whereas  vice  is  ruinous  to  all  our 
most  valuable  interests ;  spoils  the  native 
beauty  aad  subverts  the  o«ier  of  the  soul ; 
renders  us  the  scorn  of  man,  the  rejected 
of  God,  and,  without  timely  repentance,  will 
i-ob  us  of  a  happy  eternity.  Keli|^on  Is  the 
health,  the  liberiy,  and  the  happiness  of  the 
soul ;  sin  is  the  disease,  the  servitude,  and 
destruction  of  it.  It  wiU  perhaps  he  said, 
that  the  sous  of  vice  and  riot  have  pleaguie 
in  sensual  indulgences.  This  we  allow ; 
but  must  observe,  that  it  is  altogether  of  the 
lowest  kmd  —  empty,  fleeting,  and  transient ; 
"  like  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot,  so 
is  the  mirth  of  the  wicked."  It  makes  a 
noise  and  a  blaze  for  the  present,  but  soon 
vanishes  away  into  smoke  and  vapor. 

On  the  otiier  hand,  the  pleasure  of  reli- 
don  is  solid  and  lasting,  ami  will  attend  us 
through  all,  even  the  last  stages  of  life. 
When  we  have  passed  the  levity  of  youth, 
and  have  lost  all  relish  for  gay  entertain- 
ments ;  when  old  age  steals  upon  us,  and 
stoops  toward  the  grave,  this  will  cleave  &st 
to  us,  and  give  us  relief. 

Clad  in  Ais  immortal  robe,  we  need  not 
fear  the  awful  summons  of  the  king  of 
terrors,  nor  regret  our  retiring  into  the 
chambers  of  the  dust.  Our  immortal  part 
will  wing  its  way  to  the  arms  of  its  Re- 
deemer, and  find  rest  in  the  heavenly  man- 
aons.  And  though  our  earthly  part,  this 
tabernacle  of  clay,  returns  to  its  ori^nal 
dust,  and  is  dissolved,  —  our  joy,  our  con- 
solation, our  confidence  is,  that  "  we  have  a 
building  of  God,  a  house  not  made  with 
hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens." 

Such  will  be  the  happy  consequences  at 
fondant  on  a]]  those  who  strictiy  adhere  to 
the  Christian  religion,  and  diligently,  through 
the  course  of  their  lives,  follow  the  precepts 
laid  down  by  then"  divine  Master,  the  great 
Saviour  and  Bedeemer  of  the  world. 


MIRACLES,  PARABLES,   An5   DISCOURSES  OP  JESUS. 

Obr  Saviour's  miracles  were  esceediiigly  I  them  are  specifically  mentioned.  The  follow- 
Mumerous,  various,  and  benevolent,  in  their  ing  is,  therefore,  only  a  list  of  those  more  par- 
eharact«r,  but  only  a  very  small  number  of  I  ticnlarly  noted  of  the  miracles  of  Christ ; — 
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Vl^CE^ 

BECOHD. 

Water  turned  into  wine  .  ^ 

Cans 

a°a'fGallee 
apenaun 

gA  ra  ' 

I5T 

D  capolis 
B  tl  salda 

Be  ha  y 
GeUisema  e 

John  il,  l-ll. 
Jhn  iv.  411-54. 

Peter's  mothcr-in-taw  healed         ...... 

ark  1.30, 31. 

Centurion's  servant  healed 

Widow's  sou  raised  from  the  dead 

au.  viii.  6-13. 
.like  vll.  11-17. 

Mau  elck  of  diopals}' cured   ....... 

Jah^  daughter  taised  to  life 

Man  with  a  withered  hand  om-ed 

att.  vlit.  HUH 

au!  ll.  37-31! 

aU.  Is.  32  33. 

:  .uke  Till.  43-48. 

att.  lit.  10-13. 

Cansanite  woman's  daughter  cured 

att.  «.  23-28. 
ork  vll.  81-37. 

Blind  man  restored  to  sl^C 

Man  Wnblhid  restored  to  sieht 

Woman  of  eighteen  years' iuflrmlty  cured  .... 
Dtopeloal  man  cured 

Mark  vlll.  22-23. 

att.  nil.  14-21. 

ohn  li. 

.ukc  ilii.  11-17. 
Luke  liv.  1-6. 
Lukexvli.ll-1B. 

ohnii. 
Uatt.  XX.  30-34. 

Wondrous  draught  of  llshes 

Luke  xxii.  49-61. 
Join  xxi.  1-1*. 

Parable,  a  comparison  or  ^militude,  in- 
geniously and  impressively  representing 
moral  or  religious  truth  (>tttt.  siii.  3,  10, 
18,  23).     JotJiam's  parable  is  tite  most  an- 


cient on  record  (Judg,  ix.  7-15).  Our 
Saviour's  parables  are  most  instructive  (Matt. 
siii.  53,  54)  ;  and  the  following  «re  the  prin- 
cipal recorded : — 


SOBJECT  OF  PARABLE. 

PLACE 

KECORD. 

1.  Building  on  rock  and  sand       .... 

Q 

M 

vl    21 

4,  Now  cloth  on  an  old  garment  .... 
16.  New  wine  in  old  bottles 

,^ 

» 

7,  1; 

z  80 

28.  Lost  piMO  of  silver 

28.  ProdVl  "on 

33.  Unjust  judge  and  widow 

a».  Lahore™  in  the  vineyard 

42,  Sheep  and  geats 

-jL 

_j°  ___ 
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The  following  list  of  the  remarkable  discoureos  of  Christ  will  illustrate  his  wisilom  and 


mscOUKSBB. 

^.. 

RECOBD. 

l?ai^th 

Lnkelv'.16-»i. 

Sonnon  on  the  mount      .        .        . 

Near  Nazareth 

Mat(.y.,Ti.,vll. 

OrdJnatiaa  ohnrgo  to  Um  apoatlcs  . 

Uatt.'  si.  20-21. 

Johnv. 

Jiilffia 

Matt.  III.  1-e. 

RrfDWUoa  of  cbargo  ot  working  miracles  by  agency  of  Buelzebnb 

Malt.  111.  22-ST. 

DlsoonraeonUiabresdofllfc        . 

John  vi. 

c'r^n^nS 

Uatt.  IV,  i-ao. 

J  rusal  m 

Jobn'vll. 

on  ocoasloB  of  Ihe  adolKresa 

Jerusalem 

John  viil.  1-11. 

J  r  ^alem 
Per-ea 

John  I. 

Dlicanrse  on  hDmlllty  anil  prudence 

DireoUons  how  to  aUidn  heiven 

Itott^  III.  16-30. 

Miconraa  on  the  snffiirtneB  of  Chrlet 

J  r    alem 

Matt.  II.  17-19. 

Dieooarceofconiolatton                                       .                       .       . 

Jcrasalem     . 

Jobnilv-ivl. 

Matt.  xivi.  31-38. 

John  III,  6.32. 

with  his  aiBCipics  before  hiaasMnitfon                       .       . 

Mount  Ollvei 

Luke  uiv.  50-53. 

CHAPTER    V. 


FROM   THE  ASCENSION   TO  THE   MARTyilDOM   OP   STEPHEN. 


The  blessed  Saviour  of  tho  world  having 
fulfilled  all  things  prophesied  of  his  mission 
here  on  earth,  and  having,  in  a  most  solemn 
manner,  takon  leave  of  his  disciples,  visibly 
retired  before  their  eyes  to  etem^  rest  in  his 
Father's  kingdom.  With  hearts  full  of  giief 
and  admiratjon  they  deplored  the  loss  of  the 
presence  of  their  dear-loved  Lord;  and,  with 
longing  eyes,  paid  their  last  attendance  till 
he  disappeared.  They  continued,  for  some 
time,  fondly  looking  toward  the  place  where 
tlieir  Lord  was  gone,  till  at  length  two  angels 
in  the  shape  ot  men,  and  gloriously  appar- 
elled, appeared  before  them,  and  delivered  a 
message  of  consolation  to  this  effect :  "  For- 
bear, 0  Galileans,  your  further  admiration  : 
your  gracious  Lord,  whom  even  now  you 
beheld  ascending  to  heaven,  shall  one  day 
come  to  judge  the  world  in  as  glorious  a 
manner  as  he  has  now  departed  from  you. 
He  hath  not  absoluteij  left  yon,  but  is  gone 
to  ^e  possession  of  that  kingdom  which  be 


will  continue  to  govern  to  the  end  of  the 
world." 

The  apostles  and  disciples  of  our  Lord 
(among  whom  was  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus, 
and  some  other  pious  women  who  had  attend- 
ed him  in  his  ministry)  being  greatly  com- 
forted by  this  divine  message,  immediatehy 
returned  to  Jerusalem,  where  they  spent 
their  time  in  acts  of  reli^ous  worship, 
assembling  daily  in  a  certain  upper  room, 
which  they  had  made  choice  of  for  that 
purpose. 

Peter  had  thought  it  necessary  that  a 
proper  person  should  bo  chosen  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  perfidious  Judas,  that  the  number 
of  the  apostles  might  he  twelve,  as  was 
ori^nally  appointed  by  their  Master.  To 
effect  this,  in  one  of  their  assemblies  (which 
le  hundred  and  twenty)  Peter 
self  to  his  fellow-apostles  in  a 
speech  the  substance  of  which  was  to  this  effect : 
"  Ye  know,  brethren,  what  the  royal  prophet 
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David  (Pe.  xli,  9)  foretold,  and  which  has 
been  punctually  fulfilled,  concerning  Judas, 
who  was  of  our  society,  3  fellow-disciple,  and 
an  apostle  chosen  with  ub.  For  a  sum  of 
money  he  hetrayed  his  Master  (o  his  enemies, 
after  which,  being  troubled  for  what  he  had 
done,  he  returned  the  money  to  the  priest, 
who,  not  daiing  to  put  it  into  the  treasury, 
bought  a  field  with  it  for  the  interment  of 
Etraugers.  This  fact,  and  the  fate  of  Jndas, 
were  universally  known  to  all  that  dwelt  in 
Jerusalem,  and  therefore  the  field  that  was 
bought  with  that  money  was  vulgarly  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Field  of  Blood.  To 
Judas,  therefore,  belongs  that  which  is  men- 
tioned by  the  holy  psalmist  (Ps.  Ixix.  25, 
and  cix.  8),  not  by  way  of  execration,  hut 
of  prediction  :  that,  as  he  should  come  to  a 
desperate  miserable  end,  so  the  office  which 
he  had  held  with  the  rest  of  the  twelve, 
should  be  bestowed  on  another.  It  is  then 
our  duty,  according  to  this  prophecy,  to  make 
choice  of  some  one  of  these  persons  that  are 
present  (and  who  have  continued  with  us 
ever  since  our  Lni-d  undertook  the  charge 
and  care  of  us,  till  his  ascension  intfl  heaven) 
that  he  may  succeed  Judas  in  the  apostle- 
ship." 

The  proposition  made  by  Peter  was  unani- 
mously approved  of  by  thetassoinbly  ;  upon 
which  two  candidates  were  immediately  nomi- 
nated, namely,  JonaiS,  surnaraed  BarDabas, 
and  Matthias,  one  of  the  seventy  disciples. 
The  choice  of  one  of  these  two  was  to  be 
determined  by  lot,  previous  to  which  the 
apostles  solemnly  invoked  the  divine  direction 
in  the ibllowing words:  "  Thou,  Lord,  which 
knowest  the  hearts  of  all  men,  show  whether 


*  Fbktbcost  (Ex.  xxiii.  16),  "tiia  feast  of 
harvest,  the  firetfiuits  of  thy  labors"  (Kx.  xxxiv. 
32;  Deut.xvi.  10),  "the  feast  of  weeks"  (Num. 
xxviii.  28,  cf.  Lev.  xsiii.  17),  "the  day  of  firet- 
frnita."  The  Becond  of  the  great  festivals  of  the 
Hebrews.  It  fell  in  due  course  on  tlie  sixth  day 
of  Sivan,  and  ils  rites,  according  to  the  Xjhw, 
were  restricted  10  a  single  day.  The  most  im- 
portant passages  relating  to  it  are,  Ex.  xxiii. 
16,  Lev.  xxiu.  15-22,  Num.  xxviii.  36-31,  Deut. 
xvi.  9-12.  The  time  of  the  festival  was  cal- 
cnlated  from  the  second  day  of  the  Passover, 
the  16th  of  Nisan.  The  Law  prescribes  that 
a  reckoning  should  be  kept  from  "  the  morrow 
after  the  Sabbath"  (Lev.  xxiii.  II,  15)  to  Hie 
morrow  after  the  completion  of  the  seventh  week, 
which  would  of  course  be  tlie  fiftieth  day  (Lev. 
xxiii.  15, 16;  Deut.  xvl.  9).  The  fifty  days  for- 
mally included  the  iKriod  of  grain-harvest,  com- 
mencing with  the  orbing  of  the  first  sjieafof  the 
barley-harvest  in  the  Passover,  and  ending  with 
that  of  the  two  first  loaves  wliich  were  made  from 


of  those  two  thou  hast  chosen,  that  he 
may  take  part  of  this  ministry  and  apostle- 
ship,  from  which  Judas,  by  ti'ansgi-ession, 
fell"  (Acts  i.  24,  25).  Having  said  this, 
they  proceeded  to  draw  lots,  which  happen- 
ing to  tall  on  Matthias,  he  was  accai*dingly 
dect«d  into  the  number  of  the  twelve 
tpostles. 

The  number  of  the  apostles  being  now 
complete,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,*  they  all 
assembled  together  at  their  accustomed  place, 
in  order  to  perform  their  religious  duties. 
While  they  were  thus  employed,  a  prodigious 
noise  (much  like  the  rushing  of  a  mighty 
wind)  suddenly  filled  all  the  bouse  in 
which  they  were,  and  a  kind  of  fiery  vapor, 
or  exbaladon,  formed  in  the  figure  of  a  man's 
tongue,'  but  divided  a  little  at  the  tip.  sat  on 
the  head  of  each ;  whereupon  they  were  all 
immediately  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and, 
by  its  divine  inspiration,  were  enabled  to 
speak  in  several  different  languages. 

At  this  time  there  were  at  Jerusalem  many 
Jews  and  proselytes,  who  bad  come  thither 
from  different  paits  of  the  world,  to  the  cele- 
bration of  the  feast.  When  these,  therefore, 
were  informed  of  the  great  miracle  which 
had  taken  place  with  the  apostles,  and  were 
convinced  of  the  tiuth  of  it  by  hearing  them 
speak  the  languages  of  their  respective 
countries,  they  were  greatly  astonished,  and 
knew  not  what  to  make  of  so  singular  an 
event.  Some  of  them  argued  among  them- 
selves to  this  effect :  "  How  have  these  men, 
who  are  natives  of  Gialilee,  and  have  cour 
tinued  all  their  hves  there,  acqmrcd  this 
knowledge  ?  For  in  our  respectfre  languages 
we   hear  them   pi'eaching  the   docttine  of 


the  wllea^har^est,  at  this  festival.  It  was  the 
offering  of  these  two  loaves  which  was  the  dislin- 
gnishing  rite  of  the  day  of  Pentecost  They  were 
to  be  leavened.  Each  loaf  was  to  contain  tlie 
tenth  of  an  ephah  {i,  e.  about  3^  quarts)  of  the 
finest  wheat-flour  ol' the  new  crop  (Lev.  xxiii.  IT}. 
The  flour  was  to  be  the  produce  of  the  land.  The 
loaves,  along  witti  a  peace-ofTcring  of  two  lambs 
of  the  first  year,  were  to  be  vraved  before  the  Lonl 
and  given  to  the  priests.  At  the  same  time  a 
special  sacriflce  was  to  be  made  of  seven  lambs 
of  the  first  year,  one  young  bullock  and  two  rams, 
as  a  burnt-offering  (accompanied  by  the  prober 
meat  and  drink  offerings),  and  a  kid  for  a  sin- 
offering  (Lev.  xsiii  18,  19). 

There  is  noclcar  notice  in  the  scriptures  of  any 
historicid  significance  belonging  to  Pentecost. 
Bnt  most  of  the  Jews  of  later  times  have  regarded 
the  day  as  the  commemoration  of  the  giving  of 
the  law  on  Mount  Sinai.  —  B3)le  Dictionary. 

A.B. 
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Christ,  and  the  wonderful  things  God  hath 
wrought  by  him.  This  eerttuniy  must  imply 
something  of  very  great  moment."  ^'  ' 
others  were  of  a  mfferent  opinion,  and, 
scoffing  manner,  ridiculed  the  miracle,  at^ 
tribudng  tliB  powers  possessed  1^  the  apostles 
to  arise  from  inebriation:  "These  men," 
said  they,  "  are  full  of  new  wine." 

To  destroy  this  calumny,  and  to  open  the 
eyes  ot  the  yet  deluded  and  perverse  Jews, 
Peter,  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  addressed  the 
multitude  in  a  most  admirable  speech,  the 
substance  of  which  was  to  the  following 
effect :  "  Ye  men  of  Jud.iea,  and  all  that  at 
this  time  see  and  hear  wliat  the  Lord  hath 
done,  he  assured  these  things  are  not  the 
effect  of  wine ;  ye  know  in  your  consciences 
ft  cannot  be  so,  smce  it  is  but  the  thlid  hour 
of  the  day.*  Bat  this  is  the  completion  of 
s  famous  prophecy  of  Joel,  who  saiui.  In  the 
last  days  £  will  pour  ont  my  spirit  upon  all 
fiesh ;  your  sons  and  your  diuighters  shall 
prophesy,  your  young  men  shall  see  visions, 
and  your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams.  (See 
Joel  ii.  28.)  All  ranks  and  qualities  of  men 
fiball  receive  the  effu^on  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and  those  who  were  never  brought  up  in  the 
schools  of  the  prophets,  shall  be  enabled  to 
preach  the  gospel  of  Christ  wherever  they 
go.  And  after  that  tliere  shall  be  fearful 
and  astonishing  sights  and  prodigies,  and 
many  great  slaughters  in  Judiea,  as  forerun- 
ners and  prognostics  of  the  destruction  which 
shall  befall  this  people  for  their  crucifying 
Christ,  and  from  which  the  only  way  to  rescue 

J  ourselves  is,  to  repent  and  acknowledge 
ira,  which  is  the  design  of  tiiis  miraculous 
descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Observe  and 
attend,  ye  men  of  Israel,  for  you  are  chiefly 
concerned  in  this  great  affair.  This  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  being  demonstrated  to  be  sent 
ftom  God  by  the  miglity  works  he  did  among 
you,  all  which  you  know  to  be  true  ;  him,  I 
say,  being  permitted  to  fell  into  your  hands, 
you  apprehended  and  barbarously  crucified ; 
him,  whom  God,  by  his  determinate  council, 
had  ^ven  to  retrieve  you  from  your  lost  eon- 
ditioa,  ye,  with  promne  hands,  have  slain. 
This  same  Jesus,  whom  ye  thus  treated,  hath 
God  raised  again,  deUvering  him  from  the 
power  of  death  ;  and,  besides  many  other 
things,  the  prophecies  concerning  him  re- 
quired that  he  should  not  long  lie  under 


death.  Hear  what  David  the  royal  psalmist 
says :  I  have  set  the  Lord  always  before  me ; 
because  he  is  at  my  right  hand,  I  shall  not 
be  moved.  Therefore  my  heart  is  glad,  and 
my  glory  rejoiceth  ;  my  flesh  also  shail  rest 
in  hope.  For  thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in 
hell,  neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thine  Holy  One 
to  see  coiTuption.  Thou  wilt  show  me  the 
path  of  hfe ;  in  thy  presence  is  fulness  of 
joy,  at  thy  right  hand  there  are  pleasures  for- 
evermore.  Give  me  leave,  brethren,  to  speak 
freely  concerning  David,  who  thus  prophe- 
sied. He  died  like  other  men,  had  a  solemn 
inteiment,  and  we  have  his  monument  thia 
day  to  show,  and  whence  he  never  arose. 
Therefore,  he  spake  not  of  himself,  but  by 
way  of  prediction  ot  the  Messiah,  whom  lie 
knew  would  infallibly  spring  from  his  loins, 
and  bo  a  prince  and  ruler  of  his  church. 
These  words  of  his  were  prophetic,  and  liter- 
ally verified  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus, 
whose  soul  did  not  continue  so  long  in  a  state 
of  separation  aa  that  his  body  should  be  cor- 

pted  ;  and  aeoordin^ly  God  raised  him  up  . 

three  days,  of  which  all  we  aposties  were 
eye-witnesses.  He  having,  therefore,  assumed 
his  regal  state  and  office  in  heaven,  and  God 
having  given  him  power  to  send  the  Holy 
Ghost,  he  hath  now  punctually  fhliiiled  hia 
promise  in  sending  it  on  us  in  the  most  ex- 
tensive manner;  one  great  effect  of  which 
yourselves  can  testify,  by  having  heard  ub 
tpeak  languages  which,  a  short  time  boforft, 
we  did  not  understand.  This  great  and  im- 
portant truth,  therefore,  I  now  proclaun  to 
you,  tliat  God  the  Father  hath  rased  up  tiiat 
Christ,  whom  ye  Jews  have  crucified,  and 
that  he  now  sits  on  the  right  hand  of  him  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

This  speech,  or  rather  sermon,  of  Peter's, 

wrought  upon  the  minds  of  the  people, 
that  tiiey  called  out  most  passionately  to 
him  and  the  rest  of  the  aposties,  requesting 
their  advice  what  measures  they  should  pur- 
sue, in  order  to  shake  off  that'  guilt  with 
which  they  had  been  so  long  loaded.  Peter 
readily  complied  with  their  request,  and  in 
a  most  tender  and  affectionate  address,  told 
them,  that  in  order  Co  lay  aside  their  inG- 
delity,  they  must,  with  true  contrition,  ac- 
knowledge their  sins,  enter  upon  the  Chris- 
tian profession  with  a  firm  resdution  of  never 
falling  from  it ;  and  that  they  must  receive 
baptism  &om  the  apostles,  who  were  author- 
ized to  proclaim  remission  of  sins  to  all  true 
'tents.     "  Eepent  and  be  baptized  every 
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ono  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesns  Christ  for 
the  remission  of  sitia,  and  ye  shail  receive 
the  gift  of  tins  Holy  Ghost.  For  the  promise 
is  unto  you  and  to  your  oLildren,  and  to  all 
that  are  afar  off.  even  as  many  as  the  Lord 
our  God  shall  call."     (Acts  ii.  38,  39.) 

In  consequence  of  thb  affectionate  addreas, 
those  who  were  really  touched  with  what 
Peter  had  said  immediately  renonnoed  theu: 
former  course  of  life,  and  proved  the  sinceri- 
ty of  their  hearts  by  receiving  baptism.  On 
that  day  were  converted  to  the  faith  of 
Christ  ahout  three  thousand  people,  who  oou' 
tinuedassiduous  in  hearing  theapostles  teach, 
and  in  bringing  their  goods  liberally  for  the 
relief  of  the  distressed.  Nor  were  the  con- 
verts only  impressed  with  fear  and  reverence, 
but  a  general  surprise  took  place  among  all 
that  saw  these  strange  and  early  operations 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  wore  still  fitrther 
eooflrmed  by  several  miracles  performed  by 
the  apostles. 

The  eospel  thus  gaining  ground,  those  that 
received  it  assembled  together  for  the  service 
of  God,  constantly  observing  the  times  of 
public  prayers,  and  receiving  the  sacrament 
of  the  Loi'd's  supper ;  they  distributed  to 
the  necessities  of  the  poorer  sort  as  freely  as 
God  had  given  them  ability,  spending  their 
time  in  acts  of  devotion  and  charity,  anil 
exercising  works  of.  mercy  to  all.  By  the 
pious  examples  of  these  many  others  were 
induced  to  join  them,  which  gave  the  apos- 
tles a  fniitiul  harvest  of  their  ministry,  and 
by  their  repeated  exhortations,  others  were 
daily  rescued  from  the  wicked  and  dangerous 
converse  of  the  perverse  Jews,  and  heartily 
embraced  the  doctrine  of  Christ. 

After  this  wonderful  reformation  among 
the  peopU  .in  consequence  of  Peter's  dis- 
courses, that  apostle,  accompanied  by  John, 
went  one  day  to  the  temple  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  which  was  one  of 
the  times  generally  set  apart  for  prayer.  As 
tlicy  entered  in  at  the  gate  of  Ihe  temple 
toward  the  east  in  Solomon's  porch,  which 
was  called  the  beautiful  gate,  they  saw  a 
poor  Clippie,  who  had,  been  lame  from  his 
birth,  lying  there,  and  begging  alrasof  those 
who  passed  him.  As  soon  as  the  cripple 
Baw  Peter  and  John,  he  looked  np  in  tlieir 
faces  and  earnestly  begged  charity  of  them  ; 
upon  which  Peter,  looking  steadfastly  at 
him,  said,  "  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none, 
but  such  as  I  have  ^ve  I  thee  ;  in  the  name 
«f  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  rise  up  and 


walk."  No  sooner  were  those  words  spoken 
than  the  poor  cripple  was  made  whole.  His 
joints  became  straight  and  his  nerves  strong, 
so  that  he  went  with  the  apostles  inio  tlio 
temple,  '■  walking,  and  leaping,  end  praising 
God." 

The  poor  man,  who  had  sat  daily,  for  a 
long  time,  asking  alms  at  the  door  of  the 
temple,  was  universally  known  by  the  peo- 
ple, who  seeing  him  walking  and  (iraiiimg 
God,  were  amazed  at  the  greatness  of  the 
cure ;  they  therefore  flocked  in  great  num- 
bers round  the  apostles,  by  whom  the  poor 
man  kept  close,  being  unwilling  to  part  with 
those  tix)m  whom  he  had  received  so  di^ 
tinguished  a  benefit.  Peter,  observing  the 
astonishment  of  the  multitude,  and  thinking 
it  a  convenient  opportunity  of  increasing  the 
number  of  his  followers,  addressed  himself 
to  them  in  a  long  and  very  pertinent 
liai-angue,  the  substance  of  which  was  to  this 
effect :  "  Ye  men  of  Israel,  why  do  you 
look  upon  this  cure  as  a  thing  strange  ?  Or 
why  do  you  attiibute  any  thing  to  us  in  this 
matter,  as  if  it  were  in  our  power  to  perform 
so  great  a  miracle  1  The  God  of  our  fiithers 
gave  this  niysec  to  Jesus,  whom  you  deliv^ 
ered  to  Pilate  to  be  crucified,  releasing  a 
known  murderer  and  a  thief,  and  putting  to 
death  him,  who  came  to  give  life  to  the 
world ;  whom  God  hath  been  pleased  to  raise 
from  the  dead,  and  moke  us  witnesses  thereof. 
Be  Dssured,  it  is  by  belief  in  him  that  this 
nian  hath  been  recoTered  frojn  his  lameness. 
The  man  you  all  well  know,  having,  for 
many  years,  feen  him  a  begging  cripple; 
and  Ihe  faith  we  have  in  the  power  of  him 
on  whom  we  befieve  halh  wrought  the  re- 
markable cure  at  which  you  all  so  greatly 
wonder.  I  do  imagine,  brethren,  that  such 
among  you  who  rejected  Christ  did  it  through 
ignorance,  not  knowing  him  to  be  the 
Messiah  ;  and  that  the  like  was  the  case  with 
your  rulers.  But  by  these  means  the  manj 
propheeies  in  the  scriptures,  that  the  Messiah 
should  be  put  to  death,  have  been  fulfilled. 
Do  you,  therefore,  amend  your  lives,  thali 
your  past  offences  may  be  pardoned,  and 
that,  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ  for  the 
delivery  and  rescue  of  the  fiiithfut,  you  may, 
by  repentance,  be  admitted  into  the  number 
of  the  elect.  The  Christ  you  have  persecut- 
ed, and  of  whose  resurrection  we  have  beeu 
eye-witnesses,  hath  now  entered  upon  his 
sovereignty  in  Heaven,  whereby  hath  been 
fulfilled  all  the  prophecies  concerning  bin^ 
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particularly  that  of  Moses,  who  truly  said 
unto  the  fetbera,  A  prophet  shall  the  Lord 
your  God  raise  up  unto  you  of  your  breth- 
ren, like  unto  me,  and  him  shall  ye  hear  in 
all  things  whatsoever  he  shall  say  unto  yoa. 
And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  every  soul 
wliieh  shall  not  hoar  that  prophet  sbal 
destroyed  from  anioug  the  people.  And  not 
only  Moses,  but  all  the  prophets,  fixini 
Samuel,  as  many  as  have  spoken,*  havefore- 
toIJ  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  with  the 
destruction  of  those  who  should  reject,  and 
the  especial  mercies  to  them  that  should 
believe  in  him.  Te  are  the  particular  per- 
sona of  whom  the  prophets  foretold,  aud  to 
whom  the  promise  and  covenaat  which  God 
made  with  Abraham  (that  in  his  seed  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed)  did 
primarily  belong.  Ye  are  the  heirs  of  this 
covenant,  and  God  hath  been  pleased  to 
make  the  first  overtures  of  mercy  to  you, 
that  ye  might  receive  the  gospel  of  his 
beloved  Son,  and  repent  of  the  iniijuities 
which  ye  have  done  unto  him."  This  was 
the  purport  of  St.  Peter's  speech  on  this 
occasion ;  and  such  was  its  efficacy,  that  it 
converted  so  many  of  his  hearers  as  to  make 
the  whole  number  amount  to  no  leas  than 
five  thousand. 

While  Peter  was  instructing  the  people, 
"  the  captain  of  the  temple,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  priesfca  and  Sadducees,  came 
with  an  armed  force,  suddenly  seized  (he  two 
apostles,  and  conducted  them  to  prison.  The 
nest  morning  the  great  sanhedrim  met,  and 
having  ordered  the  apostles  to  be  brought 
before  them,  demanded  by  what  power  they 
had  wrought  that  miracle  upon  the  lame 
man,  and  who  it  was  that  gave  them  authority 
to  preach  to  the  people  ?  In  answer  to 
these  questions,  Peter,  beino;  endued  with  an 
estraonlinary  presence  of  mmd  and  elocution 
of  tongue,  spoke  to  this  effect :  "  Te  rulers 
of  the  people,  and  elders  of  Israel,  we  are 
this  day  examined  before  you  concerning 
an  action,  which  is  so  far  from  being  criminal, 
that  it  is  an  act  of  special  mercy.  Be  as- 
sured, that  the  miraculous  cun 
tho  lame  man  was  wrought  by 
than   by   invoking   the   name 


«  The  Bccount  of  the  prophets  is  here  begun 
A»ra  Samuel,  because  the  schools  of  the  prophela 
were  first  instituted  and  erecl«d  by  him  ;  and  not 
that  there  was  no  prophet  Iwfore  him.  The  sons 
of  ihe  prophets  spent  the  greater  part  of  their 
time  in  studying  the  law,  aud  praising  and  uorv- 


Nazarefh,  whom  ye  crucified,  and  Giod  most 
miraculously  raised  agfun.  This  is  he  that 
was  prophesied  of  under  the  title  of  a  refuse 
stooe.  rejected  by  you,  the  chief  of  tho  Jews, 
and  treated  with  contempt ;  but  is  now.  by 
his  resurrection,  enthroned  in  power,  and  is 
indeed  become  the  ruler  and  king  of  the 
church,  the  prime  foundation-stone  of  the 
whole  fabric.  In  him  alone  must  calvation 
now  be  hoped  for  by  all ;  nor  can  je  cspect 
to  be  saved  unless  you  readily  receive  and 
heartily  embrace  hb  doctrine. 

The  council,  seeing  with  what  courage  and 
fi^edom  of  speech  Ihe  apostles  behaved  them- 
selves, and  withal  consiaering  that  their  edu- 
cation alone  couLl  not  have  raised  them  above 
the  capacity  of  other  men  (bemg  neither 
skilled  in  the  leammg  of  the  Jews,  nor,  as 
men  of  distinction,  instructed  in  their  hiws), 
were  greatly  astonished  ;  and  still  more 
so  when  they  recollected  that  the  two  apostles 
were  of  those  who  had  attended  Jesus  in  his 
lifetime,  aud  saw  the  man  on  whom  they  had 
wrought  the  miraeuloua  cure  stand  by  (hem 
ready  to  attest  the  truth  of  it.  From  (hese 
considerations,  they  knew  not  for  some  thne 
how  to  act,  till  at  length  they  resolved  to  hold 
a  private  conference  among  themselves,  and 
for  that  purpose  ordered  the  apostles  to  with- 
draw. As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  the  coun- 
cil entered  into  debate  on  the  subject, 
arguing  with  one  another  to  this  effect ;  "  As 
to  the  men,  we  have  nothmg  to  accuse  thorn 
of ;  for  that  they  have  performed  a  gieat 
miracle  is  apparent  to  many,  and  the  man 
that  was  healed  is  a  living  witness  of  the 
truth  of  it.  Smce,  therefore,  they  have  not 
been  guilty  of  any  breach  of  our  laws,  to  pre- 
vent then-  further  seducing  the  people  (who 
are  too  apt  to  be  led  away  by  them)  we  will 
call  them  in,  and  forbid  them,  upon  severe 
penalties  to  preach  Christ  and  his  gospel  any 
more."  In  consequence  of  this  resolution, 
the  two  apostles  vrere  called  in,  and  conf 
manded  not  to  talk  privately  or  teach  pub 
iicly  any  thing  concerning  the  faith  of  Christ, 
lint  the  Christian  heroes,  whose  commission 
was  from  a  higher  power  than  any  on  earth, 
slighting  this  interdict  and  all  their  threats, 
made   answer,    "  That  since   they  had  re- 


ing  God,  and  some  were  seni 
people  (for  »ll  were  not  cfllleil  to  the  prophetic 
oSiee),  and  therefore  it  is  added,  ai  mani/  as  ham 
tpokea  1  that  is,  as  many  out  of  the  schools  of  Ch« 
prophets  as  were  divinely  called  to  the  prophetic 
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ceiyed  a  coinmand  from  Heaven  to  declare 
to  all  nations  what  they  had  heard  or  seen, 
it  was  certmnly  their  duty  to  ohey  God  rather 
than  them."  This  was  a  ftir  appeal  to  the 
coasciences  of  their  very  judges ;  but  their 
judges,  instead  of  being  satisfied  with  it, 
would  probably  have  proceeded  to  some 
greater  Wolence,  had  not  the  people's  vene- 
ration for  the  apostles  put  a  restnnnt  upon 
their  aialice.  All,  therefore,  that  they  dared 
to  do  was  to  repeat  and  enforce  their  men- 
aces ;  having  done  which,  they  ordered  them 
to  be  discharged. 

As  soon  as  the  two  apostles  were  dismissed, 
they  returned  with  great  joy  to  their  breth- 
ren, who  with  infinite  satisfaction  heard  the 
report  of  all  that  had  passed.  They  then 
unanimously  glorified  Grod,  who  by  his  holy 
prophet  David  had  foretold  what  was  now 
come  to  pass  :  that  the  Jews  should  oppose 
Christ,  say  false  things  of  him,  deny  and 
crucify  him  first,  and,  when  God  had 
raised  him  trom  the  dead,  oppose  the  preach- 
ing of  him  ;  that  the  princes  and  governors, 
Herod  and  Pontius  Klate,  should  combine 
against  him,  and  the  rulers  should,  in  eoun- 
dl,  endeavor  to  suppress  the  propagation  of 
his  doctrine,  "  And  now.  Lord,"  said  they, 
"  behold  their  threatenings,  and  grant  nnto 
thy  servants  that  with  all  boldness  they  may 
speak  thy  word,  by  stretehing  forth  thy  hand 
to  heal,  and  that  signs  and  wonders  may  be 
done  by  the  name  of  thy  holy  child  Jesus." 
No  sooner  had  they  eoneluded  their  prayer 
than  the  house  in  which  they  were  was 
shaken  with  a  mighty  wind,  in  like  maimer 
as  it  had  been  before  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost; whereupon  they  were  instantly  re- 
plenished with  fresh  measures  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  threats 
of  tie  Jewish  rulers,  found  themselves  in- 
vigoraled  to  preach  the  gospel  of  Christ  with 
more  boldness  and  resolution  than  ever. 

The  charity  at  this  time  among  believers 
was  very  large  and  extensive.  Such  as  had 
houses,  or  posses^ns  of  any  kind,  sold 
them,  and  deposited  the  money  in  the  hands 
of  the  apostles,  to  be  by  them  distributed  in 
due  proportions  according  to  the  neoessities 
of  theur  brethren.  This  a  certtiin  Levit«  (a 
native  of  Cyprus,  called  Joses,  hut  by  the 
apostles  sumMned  Barnabas,  or  "  the  Son  of 
Cousolaiion  ")  did  with  groat  readiness  and 
amgleness  of  heart,  selling  the  estate  of 
which  he  was  possessed,  and  giving  the 
whole  produce  to  the  apostles.     In  imitation 


of  this  good  man,  one  Ananias,  with  his  wife 
Sappliiia,  resolved  to  devote  all  they  had  to 
the  service  of  the  church  ;  in  consequence 
of  which  they  sohi  their  estate  :  but 'after- 
ward ^tering  their  minds,  jointly  agreed  to 
keep  some  part  of  the  money,  intending 
thereby  to  impose  upon  the  apostles.  Ana- 
nias going  iirst  into  the  presence  of  the 
apostles,  with  great  assurance  and  seeming 
cheerfuhiess,  produced  the  money  and  laid 
it  at  their  feet.  But  Peter,  who  by  divine 
inspiration  knew  the  cheat,  in  a  holy  indig- 
nation and  abhorrence  of  so  vile  an  act  of 
sacrilege,  reprehended  him  in  words  to  this 
effect :  "  How,  0  Ananias,  hath  Satan  per- 
suaded thee  thus  t«  attempt  to  deceive  the 
Holy  Ghost,  in  purloiiiing  part  of  that  which 
thou  hadst  consecrated  to  God's  service  and 
the  use  of  his  church  ?  Before  thy  land 
was  sold,  was  it  not  wholly  thine  ?  And 
when  it  was  sold,  didst  thou  not  receive  the 
full  price  for  it  ?  Was  it  not  then  in  thy 
full  power  to  perform  thy  vow?  Thy  ini- 
quitous conduct  in  concealing  a  part  of  the 
money  is  not  only  an  injuiy  to  the  church, 
hut  to  God,  who  knew  thy  private  vow,  that 
it  was  consecrating  of  all,  and  not  this  part 
only  which  thou  hast  brought  to  us. "  These 
piercing  words,  togetlier  with  the  horrors  of 
conscious  guilt,  so  impressed  the  mind  and 
heart  of  Ananias,  that  he  fell  down  dead  en 
the  spot,  to  the  great  astonishment  and  terror 
of  all  present,  and  his  body  was  immediately 
taken  away  for  interment.  About  thi-ee 
hours  after,  his  wife  Sapphira  went  to  the 
a^embly,  not  in  the  least  suspecting  what 
had  happened  to  her  sacrilegious  consort. 
Peter  asked  her  whether  the  sum  which  her 
husband  had  brought  was  tie  whole  for 
which  their  estate  was  sold.  To  this  she 
answered  in  the  affiimati^e  ujon  which 
Peter  reprehended  her  in  words  to  this 
effect:  "  How  durst  yoa  both  combine  to 
provoke  God,  to  try  whether  he  will  punish 
this  your  impious  fraud  or  not '  That  you 
may  see  how  highly  God  resents  your  sacri- 
legious intentions  behold  the  men  are  com- 
ing in  who  have  buned  your  dead  husband, 
and  ncff  they  shall  do  as  much  for  yon." 
No  sooner  had  he  spoken  these  words  than 
Sapphira  fell  dead  at  his  feet,  and  the  same 
persons  that  had  buried  Ananias  carried  her 
out  from  the  assembly,  and  laid  her  by  him. 
These  remarkable  instances  of  the  divine 
wrath  filled  all  the  converts  mth  fear  and 
tiembUng,  and  prevented,  in  a  great  measure, 
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fiiat  hypocrisy  and  disBinralatioii  by  which 
others  might  have  flattered  themselves  with 
deceiving  the  church. 

Miracles  of  severity  were  not,  however, 
much  praofised  by  the  apostles.  Acts  of 
mercy  were  theic  proper  province,  and  heal- 
ing the  diseased  and  treeing  the  possessed,  a 
great  part  of  their  employment.  In  the 
execation  of  this  huainass  the  divine  power 
so  far  attended  thetn,  that  even  the  snadow 
of  Peter  passing  by  cured  the  sick,  who, 
the  open  streets,  were  laid  on  beds  and 
couehes,  on  purpose  lo  receive  the  benefit  of 
his  salutary  influence.  Nor  were  these  mar- 
vellous cures  confined  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  only,  but  the  people  of  several 
neighboring  towns  and  villages  brought  thither 
their  siok,  their  lame,  and  possessed,  all  of 
whom  were,  by  the  apostles,  relieved  from  their 
respective  infirmities. 

The  fame  of  these  cures,  and  the  great 
success  which  Christianity  gained  by  the 
miracles  and  preaching  of  the  apostles,  reach- 
ing the  ears  of  the  high-priost,  and  some 
others  of  the  Sanhedrim  (who  were  of  the 
sect  of  the  Sadducees),  they  were  highly 
incensed  against  the  apostles,  and  therefore 
caused  them  to  be  apprehended,  and  thrown 
into  the  common  prison.  Bat  that  very 
night  they  were  releaaaJ  from  their  conflne- 
raont.  The  prison-doors,  though  fastened 
with  the  utmost  caution,  opened  of  them- 
selves at  the  approach  of  a  mes.songer  from 
the  courts  of  heaven,  who  commanded  the 
apostles  to  leave  the  dungeon,  repair  to 
the  temple,  and  preach  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
Gkispel  to  the  people. 

Early  the  nest  morning  the  council  again 
assembled,  and,  thinking  the  apostles  were 
in  safe  custody,  despatched  their  officers  to 
the  prison,  with  orders  to  bring  thera  imme- 
diately before  them.  The  officers  accord- 
ingly went  to  obey  their  orders,  but,  behold, 
when  they  came  to  the  prison,  they  could 
not  fittd  the  apostles.  In  oonseq^uence  of  this 
they  returned  to  the  council,  telling  them, 
that  the  doors  of  the  prison  were  shut,  indeed, 
and  the  keepers  all  upon  their  guard,  but  as 
for  the  persons  whom  they  were  sent  for, 
there  was  not  one  of  them  to  be  found.  This 
intelligence  greatly  surprised  the  council, 
who  wondered  how  it  could  be,  that  the  pris- 
on being  shut,  and  the  guard  at  the  doors, 
the  prisoners  should  escape.  But,  while 
they  were  iu  this  state  of  perplexity,  a  mes- 
senger arrived  with  news,   that  the  men, 


whom  they  had  the  night  before  committed 
to  prison,  were  then  in  the  temple,  preaching 
and  instructing  the  people.  In  consequence 
of  this,  the  captain  of  the  guard,  with  some 
other  officers,  innnediately  went  to  the  temple, 
and  entreated  the  apostles  to  go  before  the 
council,  not  daring  W  offer  any  violence  to 
them,  for  fear  of  being  stoned  by  the  peo- 
ple. 

As  soon  aa  the  apostles  appeared  before 
their  judges,  the  high-priest  demanded  how 
they  durst  presume  lo  preach  a  doctrine, 
which  so  lately  had  been  interdicled  them. 
To  which  Peter,  in  the  name  of  the  rest, 
returned  them  an  answer  to  this  effect :  ' '  We 
certainly  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  man. 
And  though  you  have  so  barbarously  and 
contumelionsly  treated  the  blessed  Jesus,  yet 
Grod  hath  rwsed  him  up  to  be  a  prince  and 
Saviour,  to  give  both  repentance  and  remission 
of  mis.  And  of  these  things  both  we,  and 
the  miraculous  power  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
hath  conferred  on  all  Christians,  are  wit- 
nesses." 

This  answer  greatly  exasperated  the  coun- 
cil, and  they  began  to  consult  among  them- 
selves in  what  manner  they  should  punish 
them.  Their  first  resolution  was,  to  put  them 
to  death,  but  this  was  over-ruled  by  the  wise 
advice  of  a  certain  Pharisee,  named  Gamaliel, 
man  of  the  most  distinguished  reputation, 
id  universally  respected.  After  ordering 
the  apostles  to  withdraw,  he  advised  the 
council  to  proceed  in  the  affair  with  great 
caution,  lest  bad  consequences  might  attend 
their  resolutions.  He  tild  them  that  several 
s  had  formerly  raised  parties,  and 
great  numbers  of  people  after  them ; 
but  that  all  their  schemes  had  miscarried, 
and  their  designs  rendered  abortive,  without 
the  interposition  of  that  court.  That  they 
would,  therefore,  do  well  to  let  the  apostles 
alone ;  for,  if  their  doctrines  and  designs 
were  of  human  invention,  they  would  come 
nothing ;  but  if  they  were  of  God,  all 
their  powers  and  policies  would  be  of  none 
effect,  and  sad  experience  would  too  soon 
lem  that  they  had  themselves 
3d  the  counsels  of  the  Most  High. 
s  speech  so  far  diverted  the  indignation 
council,  that  they  changed  the  sentence 
(at  first  designed  against  the  apostles'  lives) 
corpord  punishment.  'Htey  therefore, 
after  remanding  them  into  court,  ordered 
them  to  be  immediately  scourged,  which 
being  done,  they  strictly  charged  them  not  to 
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preach  any  more  in  tlie  name  of  Jesus,  and, 
with  this  charge,  gave  them  their  iiberty. 

But  this  panishment  and  injunctioD  had 
little  effect  on  the  disciples  of  the  blessed 
Jesus,  They  returned  home  in  triumph, 
rejoicing  that  they  were  thought  worthy  to 
suffer  in  so  righteous  a  cause,  and  to  undergo 
shame  and  reproach  for  so  kind  and  power- 
ful a  Master.  Nor  could  all  the  opposition 
of  man,  blended  with  the  niaUce  of  the  power 
of  darltness,  discourage  thorn  from  perform- 
ing tJieir  duty  to  (Jed,  or  lessen  their  neal 
for  preaching,  both  in  public  and  private, 
the  doctrine  of  the  gospeL 

The  great  increase  of  believers,  and  the 
leady  access  to  the  common  fund  for  the 
reUef  of  the  poor,  made  the  institution  of 
another  order  of  men  in  the  Christian  church 
highly  necessary.  Among  the  great  num- 
ber of  converts  were  aoiue  Jews,  who,  by 
having  been  long  in  foreign  countries,  had 
disused  the  Hebrew,  and  spoke  only  the 
Grecian  tongue,  so  that  they  were  con- 
aidei'ed  hy  the  common  Jews  as  if  they  had 
been  foreigners.  These  people  compla' 
to  the  apostles,  that,  in  the  distribution  of 
the  charity-money,  an  undue  preference 
given  to  the  Hebrew  widows,  while  theirs 
were  too  frequently  neglected.  In  c< 
quence  of  this  cotnplaiut,  the  apostles 
Bombled  together  the  whole  multitude  of 
their  disciples,  when  Peter,  in  the  nan; 
the  rest,  addressed  them  in  words  to  this 
efiect :  "  It  is  not  reasonable  that  we 
diould  neglect  the  preaching  of  the  go: 
by  undertaking  the  care  of  looking  aifter 
the  poor.  Therefore,  brethren,  do  you 
nominate  to  ua  seven  men,  who  have  shown 
themselves  to  be   faitliful,   trusty   persona, 


eminent  among  you  for  wisdom,  and  other 
good  gifts,  that  we  may  appoint  (that  is, 
consecrate,  or  ordain)  to  the  office  of  dea- 
in  the  church,  and  intrust  them  with 
the  caie  of  distributing  to  (hose  who  want 
>f  the  public  stock.  Id  the  choice  of 
!,  let  it  be  observed,  that  they  be  per- 
well  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  divine 
matters,  that  they  may  give  assistance  t*  us 
occasionally  in  preaching  the  woid,  and  re- 
ceiving proselytes  to  the  faith  hy  baptism. 
And  by  these  means  we  shall  be  less  inter- 
daily  employment  of  praying. 


*  The  names  of  these  seven  dencons  are  all 
of  Greek  extract,  whence  we  may  infer,  that,  verj 
probably,  (hey  were  all  natives  of  Greece,  and  thai, 
conseqnendy,  by  their  designation,  the  chnrcli 
was  desirons  to  give  full  satisfaction  to  the 
plaint  of  those  whose  widows  had  been  before 
neglected.  Of  the  first  two  of  these,  viz.,  St* 
and  Philip,  the  sacred  history  has  given  us  i 
ficient  accoant,  but  of  the  rest  we  have  no 
certain,  except  we  will  admit  of  what  tho  Latins 
tell  us  of  Prochoras,  viz.,  that  on  the  9th  of  Ao- 
gnst  he  suffei-ed  martyrdom  at  Antioch,  after 
having  made  himself  famous  for  his  miracles  :  of 
Nicanor,  that  on  tho  10th  of  January  he  suflfered 
in  the  Me  of  Cyprus,  after  having  ^ven  great 
demonstrations  ofhis  faith  and  virtue:  of  Tir-- 
thaton  theiathof  April,  he  was  first  ihmwn 
the 'fire,  and,  when  he  had  miracnlonaly  csci  , 
thence,  he  was  fixed  upon  a  cross  at  Corinth  :  of 
Tarmeaas,  tliat  on  the  23d  of  January  he  sufiered 


ler' 


shing  the  g 
This    proposal  was  highly  sati-ijctory  t 
the  whole  assembly,  who  immediately  nom- 
inated   seven    persons,    namely,    Stephen, 
Philip,  Prochorus,  Nicanor,  Tinion,    Pbar- 
menas,  and  Nicolas.     These  seven  thoy  pi-e- 
sented   to    the    twelve    apostlw,    who,   by 
prayer,    and   laying  their  hands  on  them, 
ordained  them  to  the  oEBce  of  deacons.*     Of 
I,  the  most  eminent  for  the  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  Stephen. 
He  preached  the  gospel  with  a  noble  cour- 
3  and  resolution,  and  confirmed  it  with 
my   public   and   unquestionable   miracles 
long  tho  people,  insomuch,  that  by  his 
means  the  Christian  religion  gained  gtound 
abundantly.     Converts  came  in  apace ;  and 
great  numbers  of  the  priests  themselves  laid 
aside    their   prejudieea  and    embraced    the 
gospel. 

ITie  great  zeal  of  Stephen  for  propaKitr 
ing  the  gospel,  and  the  success  that  attended 
his  endeavors,  soon  awakened  the  malice  of 
his  adversaries,  who  procured  some  mom-  • 
berst  of  the  most  Jooraed  synagogues,  then 
in   Jerusalem,  to   dispute  with   him.     But 

at  Philippi,  in  Macedonia:  and  of  Nicolas,  that, 
cither  by  design  or  indiscretion,  he  gave  rise  to 
the  infamous  sect  of  Nicoliulans,  and  thoi-efore  no 
Christian  cliurch  has  ever  yet  paid  any  lionor  to 
his  memory 

t  As  there  were  people  of  all  nations,  prose- 
lytes to  the  Jewish  religion,  dwelling  at  Jerusa- 
lem It  IS  reaaonalle  to  imagine  that  they  had 
synagogues  or  places  appomtcd  for  prnver,  for 
hearing  the  law  and  piops  exhortations  in  their 
own  languages  Tho  Jens  tell  us,  that  there 
were  no  less  than  four  hundred  and  eighty  of 
these  in  Jernsalera  which  nere  so  many  inferior 
churches  and  snhordmale  to  the  temple,  bs  their 
cathedral  Theau  ynagogues  very  probably  were 
limit  and  maintamed  bv  the  several  nadons,  or 
deurees  of  people  that  resorted  to  them,  and  from 
those  they  had  their  names  as  the  synajrogueof 
Liltertines,  that  is,  of  such  as  were  denizens  of 
Rome,  of  the  Cyrenians,  the  Alexandiiaiis,  So. 
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fllien  tliey  ftianil  their  disputants  baffled, 
and  unable  to  withstand  the  force  of  those 
arguments  witli  which  the  divine  wisdom 
bad  inspired  Stephen,  they  betook  them- 
selves  to  vile  practices.  Having  procured 
some  profligate  men  to  accuse  him  of  blas- 
phemy, they  caused  him  to  be  apprehen 
and,  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  took  him  be- 
fore the  Sanhedrim,  in  order  to  obtain  a  foi'- 
mal  sentence  against  him. 

While  Stephen  stood  before  the  council, 
the  judges,  and  all  the  people  then  present, 
beheld  a  lustre  and  radiancy  iu  his  counte- 
nance, not  unlike  the  appearance  of  an 
angel.  This,  however,  did  not  so  far  intimi- 
date the  Sanhedrim  as  to  prevent  them 
from  listening  to  the  accusation  of  (he  &lse- 
witnesses,  who  charged  him  with  blasphemy, 
in  foretelling  the  destruction  of  the  temple, 
and  the  change  of  the  Mosaic  rites  and 
ceremonies.  "  This  man,"  said  they, 
"ceaseth  not  to  speak  blasphemous  words 
against  this  holy  place  and  the  law.  For 
we  have  heard  him  say,  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
shall  destroy  this  place,  and  shall  change 
the  customs  which  Moses  delivered  us." 

The  high-priest,  having  heard  the  accu-' 
sation  against  Stephen,  asked  him,  whether 
or  not  he  was  guilty  of  thus  prophesying  the 
destruction  of  the  temple,  and  change  of 
the  Jewish  religion?  la  answer  to  this 
question,  Stephen  made  a  very  grave  and 
severe  oration,  the  substance  of  which  was 
to  the  following  effect :  — 

"  Haarken  unto  me,  ye  descendants  of 
Jacob ;  the  Almighty,  whose  glory  is  fi'om 
everlasting,  appeared  to  our  father  Abraham, 
bofure  he  sojouruoi  io  ChaiTan,  even  while 
be  dwelt  in  Mesopotamia,  commanding  bim 
to  leave  his  country  and  relations,  and  retire 
into  a  land  which  he  would  show  him. 

"Abraham  obeyed  the  divine  mandat« ; 
he  loft  the  land  of  the  Chald^eans  and  pitched 
bis  tent  in  Oharran;  whence,  after  his 
father  was  dead,  he  removed  into  Canaan, 
even  the  land  you  now  inhabit ;  but  he  gave 
him  no  inheritance  in  this  country,  not  even 
so  much  as  to  set  his  foot  upon.  He  prom- 
ised,  indeed,  he   would   give  it  him  for  a 


possession,  which  should  descend  to  his  pos- 
terity, though  at  this  time  he  had  no  child. 

"  Grod  also  indicated  to  him  that  his  seed 
should  sojourn  in  a  strange  land ;  the  peo- 
ple of  which  should  make  them  bondmen, 
and  treat  them  cruelly  four  hundred  years. 
After  which,  he  would  judge  that  nation, 
bring  out  his  people,  who  should  serve  him 
in  this  place,  as  an  earnest  of  which  he  gave 
him  the  covenant  of  circumcision  ,  and  after- 
ward a  son,  whom  Abiahani  circumcised  the 
eighth  day,  calling  his  name  Isaac,  who 
begat  Jacob,  and  Jacob  begat  the  twelve 
patriarchs. 

"  But  these,  moved  with  envy,  sold  their 
brother  Joseph  into  Egypt,  wheie  the  Al- 
mighty protected  bim,  delivered  hfen  from 
all  his  afflictions,  endued  him  with  wisdom, 
and  gave  bim  fiivor  in  the  sight  of  Pharaoh, 
the  monarch  of  Egypt,  who  made  him  gov- 
ernor both  of  bis  house  and  kingdom. 

"Soon  after  this  exaltation  of  Joseph, 
the  countries  of  Egypt  and  Canaan  were 
afflicted  with  a  terrible  fiimine,  and  our  fa- 
thers found  DO  sustenance,  either  for  them- 
selves or  flocks.  But  as  soon  as  Jacob  heard 
the  welcome  tidings  that  there  was  corn  iu 
Egypt,  he  sent  our  fathers  thither  to  pur- 
chase bread  for  the  people  of  bis  household. 
And  in  their  second  journey  thither,  Joseph 
made  himself  known  to  bis  bretiiren,  and 
also  informed  Pharaoh  of  his  country  and 
relations.  After  which  Joseph's  father, 
with  his  whole  house,  consisting  of  threescore 
and  fifteen  souls,  went  down  into  Egypt, 
where  both  Jacob  and  our  fethera  died,  and 
were  carried  to  Sychem,  and  deposited  in 
tbe  sepulchre  purchased  of  the  sons  of  Em- 

the  father  of  Sychem. 

But  as  the  tjnie  for  fulfilling  the  prom- 
ise made  to  Abraham  approached,  the  peo- 
ple multiplied  in  Egypt,  till  another  king 
arose,  who  was  not  acquainted  with  the  iner- 

t  Joseph,  and  the  great  things  he  had 
done  for  that  country.     This  prince  used 

fathers  with  cruelty,  and  artfully  at- 
tempted to  destroy  all  the  male  children. 
At  this  time  Moses  was  born,  and  being  es- 
ceeding  feir,  was   nourished    three  months 


But  it  13  to  be  observed  of  these  synagt^uea,  that 
they  were  not  only  places  of  religioafi  worship,  but 
iL  sort  of  colleges  or  schoolii  likewise,  where  per- 
sons ware  instructed  in  the  law  and  traditions  of 
Eiie  Jews.  The  Jews  at  this  time  were  dispersed 
ill  ssTenil  foreign  parts,  and  from  these  they  atnt 
their  youth  to  Jerusalem  t«  be  educated  in  the 
(ynagognc,  or  colli^,  peculiar  to  their  respective 


St.  Paul  was  of  the  province  of  Cili- 
i,  and  as  it  is  reason^le  to  think  that  he 
studied  in  a  college,  either  belonging  to  the  coun- 
try where  he  was  born,  or  proper  to  his  quality 
as  a  ft^eman  of  Rome,  there  seems  to  be  no  in- 
congruity in  supposing  that  he  might  possibly  be 
— ,  either  of  those  Libertine  or  Cilician  dispnl- 
i,  who  eiuered  the  lists  with  St.  Stephen. 
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in  hU  tatlier's  touse  ;  but  aa  it  was  danger- 
ous b)  conceal  liim  tliere  any  longer,  be  m&s 
hid  among  tbe  flags  on  the  banlc  of  tlie  river ; 
wbeo  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  found  him, 
and  educated  bim  as  her  own  son. 

"  Thus  Moses  became  acquwnted  with  all 
tbe  learning  of  Egypt,  and  was  mighty  both 
in  word  and  deed  ;  but  when  be  was  forty 
years  old  he  thought  proper  to  vi^t  bis 
brethren,  the  children  of  Israel ;  and  seeing 
an  Egyptian  smite  a  Hebrew,  he  assisted 
the  suffering  person,  and  slew  the  Egyptian  ; 
BU])posing  that  bis  brethren  would  have  been 
persuaded  that  from  bis  hand,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  tbe  Almighty,  they  might  expect 
deliverance ;  but  they  conceived  no  hopes 
vt  this  kind. 

"The  nest  day  he  again  visited  thera, 
and  seeing  two  of  them  striving  together, 
he  endeavored  to  make  them  friends :  '  Ve 
are  brethren,'  said  he  to  them,  '  why  do  ye 
injure  one  another?'  But  be  who  did  his 
neighbor  wrong,  instead  of  listening  to  bis 
advice,  thrust  him  away,  saying,  '  By  what 
authority  art  thou  a  judge  of  our  actions? 
Wilt  thou  kill  me  as  thou  didst  tbe  Egyp- 


"  Moses,  at  tbis  answer,  fled  fii^m  Egypt, 
and  sojourned  m  the  land  of  Media,  where 
be  begat  two  sons.     And  at  tbe  end  of  forty 

Eears,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  unto 
iin  in  tbe  wilderness  of  Blount  Sinai,  out  of 
the  middle  of  a  bush  burning  with  (ire  :  this 
was  a  sight  which  surprised  Moses ;  and  at 
he  drew  near  to  view  more  attentively  so  un- 
common a  tbmg,  God  called  unto  bim,  saying, 
'  I  am  tbe  God  of  thy  fatbera,  tbe  God  ot 
Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God 
of  Jacob.'  At  which  Moses  trembled,  and 
turned  aside  his  face.  But  tbe  Lord  said 
him,  '  Put  off  thy  shoes  from  thy  feet,  for  the 
place  where  thou  standest  ia  holy  ground.  I 
have  long  seen  the  afflictions  of  my  people, 
which  are  in  Egypt ;  I  have  heard  their  cries, 
and  Mn  now  descended  from  heaven  to  deliver 
them,     Come,  therefore,  I  will  send  tbee  into 
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,3  that  Moses  whom  they  refused 
sent  by  God  lo  be  ruler  and  deliverer,  by  the 
hand  of  the  angel  who  appeared  to  bim  in 
the  bush.  Aeeorduigly  he  Drought  them  out 
i^r  he  had  showed  signs  and  wonders  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  in  tbe 
wnldemess,  forty  years.  It  is  this  Moses 
that  told  our  f^hers,  '  A  prepbet  shall  the 
Lord   your   Giod  raise  up  unto  you,  and 


your  brethren,  like  unto  me.     Him  shall  ye 

"  And  tbis  prophet  is  tbe  same  who  was 
in  the  church  in  tbe  wilderness,  with  tbe  angel 
which  spake  unto  Moses  in  Mount  Sinai,  and 
with  our  fathers ;  the  same  who  received  the 
lively  oracles  to  give  unto  us ;  he  whom  our 
fathers  would  not  obey,  but  thrust  him  from 
them,  and  were  desbous  of  returning  to  their 
state  of  bondage — commanding  Aaron  to 
make  (hem  gods  to  go  before  them,  and  pre- 
tending that  they  knew  not  what  was  become 
of  Moses,  who  deUvered  them  from  the 
slavery  of  Egypt.  They  now  made  a  calf, 
offered  sacrifices  to  it,  and  rejoiced  in  the 
work  of  their  own  bands.  From  these  idola- 
trous proceedings  tbey  lost  that  divine  pro- 
tection which  had  hitherto  attended  tliem  as 
tbe  prophets  have  recorded.  '  0  ye  houses 
of  Israel !  have  you  offered  unto  me  slain 
beasts  and  sacrifices,  by  tbe  space  of  forty 
years  in  tbe  wilderness  ?  Yea,  ye  took  up 
tbe  tabernacle  of  Moloch,  and  the  star  of 
your  god  Eempban :  figures  which  ye  made 
to  worship  them :  I  will  carry  you  away 
beyond  Babylon.' 

"  Our  lathers  were  possessed  of  the  taber- 
nacle of  witness  in  the  wilderness,  being 
made  according  to  tbe  pattern  Moses  baa 
Seen  in  tbe  mount.  This  (abemaole  our 
fiitbers  brought  in  with  Jesus  into  tbe  posses- 
sion of  the  Gentiles,  who  were  driven  out  by 
the  Almighty,  till  the  days  of  David,  a  favor- 
ite of  the  Most  High,  and  who  was  desirous 
of  finding  a  tabernacle  for  tbe  God  of  Jacob. 
But  'Solomon  built  him  a  house. 

"We  must  not,  however,  tbmk  that  the 
Almighty  will  reside  in  temples  made  with 
bands  ;  as  tbe  prophet  beautifully  observed, 
'  Heaven  is  my  throne  and  earth  is  my  foot- 
stool :  what  house  will  ye  build  me  ?  saith  the 
Lord ;  or  where  ia  the  place  of  my  rest  ? 
Hath  not  my  hand  made  all  these  things  1 ' 

"  Ye  stiff-necked,  ye  uneireumcised  in 
heart  and  ears,  will  ye  forever  resist  the 
Holy  Ghost?  Ye  tread  in  (he  paths  of  your 
fathers ;  as  tbey  did,  so  do  you  still  continue 
to  do.  Did  not  your  fathers  persecute  eveiy 
_.  of  the  prophets  ?  did  not  they  slay  them 
who  showed  the  coming  of  the  Holy  One, 
whom  ye  yourselves  nave  betrayed  and 
murdered?  ¥e  have  received  the  law  by 
the  dispoation  of  angels,  bnt  never  kept  it.  ' 

This  speech,  bnt  particularly  tiie  conclu- 
ding part  of  it,  incensed  the  council  to  such 
against  Stephen,  that  they  made  use 
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of  tbe  most  hitter  invectives,  and  resolved  to 
chastise  him  by  no  less  a  punishment  than 
death.  But  Stephen  was  totally  regardless 
of  what  they  said  or  did,  having  his  mind 
employed  in  the  delightful  prospect  of  heaven, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  ol^sed  Jesns 
standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  The 
viBionavy  prospect  of  this  heavenly  scene  so 
cnraptui'ed  bis  soul,  that  he  could  not  help 
communicating  it  to  the  council.  "Behold," 
said  he,  "  I  see  the  heavens  opened,  and  the 
Son  of  Man  standing  at  the  right  hand  of 
God."  On  saying  Oiese  words,  the  resent- 
ment of  the  council  against  him  was  so  un- 
governably increased,  that  raising  a  bud 
clamor,  and  stopping  their  ears  against  all 
cries  for  mercy,  they  immediately  dragged 
him  away  without  the  city,  and  stoned  him 
to  death.  While  Stephen  was  undei^ing 
this  punishment,  he  first  devoutly  recom- 
mended his  soul  to  God,  and  then  earnestly 
prayed  for  his  murderers,  that  the  sin  they 
were  committing  "  might  not  be  laid  to  their 
charge;"  having  done  which,  he  quietly 
resigned  his  soul  into  the  hands  of  Him  who 
gave  it.  His  remains  were  decently  interred 
by  devout  men  (proselytes  to  the  Christian 
iiiith)    who    made   great    lamentation    over 

Among  tie  many  that  wore  enraged 
against  Stephen,  one  particular  person  who 
had  but  too  great  a  hand  in  his  death,  was  a 
young  man  of  Oilicia,  named  Saul.  This 
person,  out  of  his  great  officiousnoss  to  have 
Stephen  executed,  undertook  to  look  to  the 


of  the  witnesses,  who  usually  stripped 
Ives  to  throw  the  tirst  stones  (as  tie 
law  directed)  at  the  person  who  was  to  sutfer 
by  their  evidence.  Not  satisfied  with  this, 
Saul,  out  of  his  passionate  concern  for  the 
traditions  of  the  ancients,  and  his  natural 
inveteracy  on  that  account,  against  the  advo- 
cates of  the  gospel,  resolved  to  persecute  all 
he  could  who  professed  the  new  religion. 
He  accordingly  applied  to  the  Sanhediim  for 
a  commission  for  this  pui-pose,  which  was  no 
sooner  granted  than  he  immediately  proceeded 
to  carry  it  into  execution.  Having  proper 
assistance,  he  broke  open  houses,  seized  upon 
all  who  looked  like  the  disciples  of  Jesus, 
and  unmercifully  dragged  them  to  prison, 
where  he  caused  them  to  be  scourged  and 
otherwise  ignominiously  punished.  These 
acta  of  cruelty  he  exercised  wherever  he 
went;  so  that  most  of  the  believers,  escept 
the  apostles,  were  forced  to  leave  Jerusalem, 
and  disperse  themselves  in  the  regions  of 
Judaea  and  Samaria,  Syria  and  Phccnicia, 
Cyrus  and  Antioch,  &e. 

In  consequence  of  this,  the  glfid  tidings 
of  the  gospel  (which  had  till  now  been  con- 
fined to  Judiea,  and  many  professors  of  it 
obliged  to  hide  themselves  in  secret  places) 
were  preached  to  the  Gentile  world,  and  an 
ancient  prophecy  was  fulfilled  which  says, 
"  Out  of  Sion  shall  go  forth  the  law,  and  tba 
word  of  the  Lord  ftora  Jerusalem,"  Thus 
did  the  Almighty  bring  good  out  of  evil,  and 
use  the  malicious  intentions  of  the  wicked 
redound  to  his  honor  and  piiuse. 


CHAPTER    VI. 


PHILIP  THE   EVANGELIST.  —  CONVERSION  OP  SAUL. 


Among  those  who  fled  from  Jerusalem  in 
consequence  of  the  violent  persecution  by 
Saul,  was  Philip  the  deacon,  the  next  in 
mder  after  Stephen.  He  directed  his  course 
toward  Sacnaria,  preaching  tho  gospel  at 
various  places  m  hb  way,  and  at  length  took 
up  his  residence  in  that  city.  His  l^boi^s 
here  were  crowned  with  success ;  he  con- 
firmed the  doctrine  he  preached  by 
ibrmauco   of   many  distinguished 


and  in  a  short  time  v 
prodigjous  number  of  converts.  In  the  city 
lived  a  person  named  Simon,  who,  by  his 
sorcery  and  magical  arts,  had  so  strangely 
gained  the  venerddbn  of  the  people,  that 
they  considered  his  diaholical  illusions  as  real 
operations  of  the  power  of  God.  Simon, 
seeing  great  numbers  of  his  admirers  fall  off. 
from  him,  and  embrace  the  doctrine  preached 
by  Philip,  pretended  to  be  a  convert  hka- 
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wise,  and  (in  hopes  of  obtaining  some  share 
of  the  rairaeuloiia  gifts,  which  be  could  not 
but  admire  in  Philij))  was  baptized  by  him 
with  some  others  who  bad  embraced  the  doc- 
tiine  of  Christ. 

The  gi-eat  sueeess  which  atteniJed  Philip 
at  Samaria  being  made  known  to  the  apostles 
at  JeruBalem,  thej  sont  Peler  and  John  to 
confer  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the 
converts.  Simon,  the  magician,  perceiving 
that  a  power  of  working  miracles  was  coi 
sequent  to  all  those  on  whom  the  apostlt^ 
laid  their  hands,  offered  to  give  them  mooey 
if  they  would  invest  him  with  a  like  power. 
But  Peter,  knowing  the  insincerity  of  his 
heart,  rejected  his  offer  with  scorn  i  ' 
detestation  ;  and  severely  rebuked  him 
words  to  this  effect :  "  Thy  money  (said  the 
great  apostle)  perish  with  thee.  As  thy 
full  of  hypocrisy  and  deceit.-tbou 


which,  on  inquiry,  he  found  belonged  to  a 
eunuch,  the  treasurer  of  Candaee,  queen  of 
Ethiopia,  who  being  a  proselyte  to  the  Jew- 
L_j  1..      .    p_^y  j^j^  devotions  at 


Jerusalem,  and  was  then'' 


ipon  his  journey 


ehalt  never  be  invested  with  any  part  of  this 
divine  privilege,  for  thy  design  in  desiring 
these  gifts  is  to  advance  thy  own  credit  and 
esteem  among  men,  and  not  to  enlarge  the 
kingdom  of  Christ.  Repent,  therefore,  and 
humble  thyself  before  God  for  this  wicked 
and  impious  proposal,  that  the  thoughts  of 
thy  heart  may  be  forgiven  thee ;  for  I  per- 
ceive thatthy  temper  and  disposition  of  mind 
is  still  vicious  and  corrupt ;  that  thou  art  yet 
bound  by  the  chains  of  iniquity,  anil  in  „ 
state  displeasing  lo  God,  and  da] 
thyself." 

This  severe  rebuke  from  Peter  greatly 
affected  the  mmd  of  Simon  ;  his  conscience 
flew  in  his  face,  and  ho  earnestly  entreated 
the  apostles  to  make  intercession  for  him  to 
the  throne  of  grace,  that  the  Almighty  might 
pardon  his  sins,  and  not  inflict  on  him  those 
heavy  judgments  which  Peter  had  intimated 
were  likely  to  fall  on  him  for 
transgressions. 

The  two  apostles,  having  confirmed  the 
doctrine  preached  by  Philip  in  Samaria,  left 
that  city  and  returned  to  Jerusalem,  in  their 
way  to  which  they  expounded  the  doctrine 
of  Christ  in  several  considerable  villages,  and 
were  so  successful,  as  to  bring  over  a 
pmdigious  number  of  sincere  proselytes. 

Soon  after  Peter  and  John  left  Samaria, 
Philip  received  orders  from  a  heavenly  mes- 
eenger  to  quit  that  city,  and  go  southwaj-d 
into  the  road  which  led  from  Jerusalem  to 
Philip  immediately  obeyed  the  divine 


home.  When  Philip  approached  the  chariot 
he  was  du^cted  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  stop 
and  speak  to  the  person  withm  it.  This  he 
accordingly  did,  and  found  the  treasurercom- 
mendably  employed  in  reading  a  passage  of 
tlie  prophet  Isaiah.  Philip,  after  apologizing 
for  interrupting  him,  asked  if  he  clearly  un- 
derstood what  he  was  reading;  upon  which 
the  treasurer  candidly  acknowledged  he  did 
not,  and  besought  him  to  get  into  the  chariot 
and  instruct  him.  Philip  readily  obeyed, 
and  when  he  eame  to  examine  the  passage 
which  had  so  nmch  perplexed,  and  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  treasurer,  he  found  it  to 
be  the  following  :  "He  was  led  as  a  sheen 


to  the  slaughter,  and  like  a  lanib  dumb  before 
tho  shearer  ho  opened  not  his  mouth  ;  in  his 
humiliation  his  judgment  was  taken  away, 
and  who  shall  declaie  his  generation  ?  For 
his  life  is  taken  from  the  earth."  This  test 
the  treasurer  desired  Philip  to  explain,  asking 
him  whether  the  prophet  spoke  this  of  him- 


',  or  of  some  other  person  1  Pliilip  took 
I  opportunity  of  preaching  to  him  the  gos- 
^  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  dearly  pointed  out 
to  him  that  not  only  the  sense  of  the  passage 
in  qijestion,  but  likewise  several  others  in  the 
ancient  prophets,  was  fully  accomplished  in 


mandate;  but  he  had  not  travelled  far  before   his  person,  and   the  transactions   that  had 
he  espied  a  chariot  with  a  splendid  retinue,  |  taken  plaoe  during  his  stay  on  earth. 
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While  Philip  WHS  expounding  tte  doctrine 
of  Christ  to  the  Ethiopian,  they  happened 
to  come  unto  a  certain  water ;  and  the  eunuch 
said,  "  See,  here  is  water ;  what  doth  Wnder 
me  to  be  baptized?"  And  Philip  said, 
"  If  thoii  believest  with  all  thy  heart  thou 
mayest."  And  he  answerel  an!  said  I 
believe  that  Jesus  Chri  t  la  the  Son  of 
God."  And  he  commanded  the  chinot  to 
stand  still,  and  they  went  down  into  the 
water,  both  Phih]  and  the  eunuch  and  he 
baptized  him  \.n\  when  they  weie  come 

up  out  of  (be  water  the  ^pnt  of  the  Loid 
caught  away  Philip  that  the  eunuch  saw 
him  no  more  and  he  went  on  li  y/a\ 
rejoicing.    Bat  Phihp  was  f  u  I       \ 


and  passing  through  ho  preached  in  all  the 
cities,  till  he  eanieto  Cjesarea."  (Acta  viiL 
36-40.) 

In  the  mean  time,  Saul  was  very  active  in 
persecuting  the  believers  of  Christ  in  Jeru- 
salem and  its  neighborhood ;  hut  such  was  his 
fiery  zeal  against  the  faithful,  that  be  resolved 
to  carry  his  cruelty  and  resentment  still  fur- 
ther He  therefore  applied  to  the  Sanhedrim 
and  obtained  a  conmission  fora  that  court 
to  extend  his  persecution  to  Damascus  and 
tc  lung  such  believers  as  he  might  Iind  in 
that  city  bound  to  Jerusalem  * 

Siul  pleised  with  the  horiid  power  with 

wl    h  he  was  miestel  bj  the  Saih  1  m 

Jtiusalem    an!  pr    ecited  h     j  i  u  y 


towai'd  Damascus,  being  fully  resolved  to 
execute  his  commission  with  the  strictest 
severity.     But  it  was   the  divine  will,  in 


*  DiiiASCUs  is  one  of  the  most  ancient,  and 
has  at  all  limw  been  one  of  the  most  important, 
oftbecities  of  Syiia.  It  is  gitnated  in  a  plain  of 
vast  size  anil  of  extreme  funility,  which  lies  east 
of  Che  great  cliain  of  Anti-Iibanns,  on  the  edgo 
of  the  desert.  This  ffertila  plain,  which  is  nearly 
circnlar,  and  about  thirty  miles  in  diameter,  is 
due  to  the  Biver  Barada,  which  is  probably  the 
"  Abana  "  of  Scripture.  This  stream,  rising  high 
up  on  the  western  flank  of  Anti-Libanus,  forces 
its  way  through  the  chain,  running  Ibr  some  time 
among  tba  mountains,  till  suddenly  it  bursts 
through  a  narrow  clett  upon  the  open  country 
east  of  the  hills,  and  dimises  fertility  far  and 
wide.  Two  other  streams,  the  Wadi/  ffelbon  up- 
on the  north,  and  the  AwaJ  npon  the  south,  which 
flows  direct  from  Hermon,  inereasB  the  ffertilily 
of  .the  Damascene  plain,  and  contend  for  the  honor 


merey  to  him  as  well  as  those  he  went  to 
■  I,  to  frustrate  his  intentions.     When 
refulgent  light. 


of  representing  the  "Pharpar"  of  Soriptura.  Ac- 
cording to  Josephus,  Damascus  was  founded  by 
Uz,  the  son  of  Aram,  and  grandson  of  Shem. 
It  is  first  mentioned  in  Scripture  in  eoimocticn 
with  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  15).  whose  steward  was 
a  native  of  the  place  (xt.  a).  We  may  gather 
from  the  name  of  this  person,  as  well  ns  trom 
the  statement  of  Josephus,  which  connects  the 
city  with  the  Aramteans,  tlint  it  was  a  Shemitic 
settlement.  Nothingmnre  is  known  of  Damascus 
until  the  time  of  David.  Certain  localities  in 
Damaacua  are  shown  as  the  site  of  those  Scrip- 
tuml  events  which  especially  interest  us  in  its 
history.  A  "long  wide  thoroughfare,"  leading 
dii'ect  from  one  of  Che  gates  to  the  Castle  or 
palace  of  the  Pacha,   is  "  calied  bv  the  goidea 
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far  exceeding  the  brigbtnesa  of  the  sua, 
darted  upon  him,  at  wnith  he  was  greatly 
amazed  and  confounded,  falling,  together 
with  bis  horse,  prostrate  on  the  ground. 
This  light  was  accompanied  with  a  voice,  in 
tbe  Hebrew  language,  saying,  "  Saul,  Saul, 
why  pei'seeutest  thou  me  V  "  To  which  Saul 
replied,  "Who  art  thou.  Lord?"  He  was 
immediately  answered,  "I  am  Jesus  whom 
thou  perseeutest.  It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick 
against  the  pricks."  As  if  he  had  said, 
' '  All  thy  attempts  to  extirpate  the  feith  in 
me  will  prove  abortive,  and,  like  kicking 
against  the  spikes,  wound  and  torment  tby- 
self." 

Saul  was  now  sufficiently  convinced  of  his 
folly  in  acting  against  Jesus,  whom  he  was 
now  assured  to  be  tbe  true  Messiah.  He 
therefore,  ti'embling  mtb  fear,  said,  "Lord, 
whp.i  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ?  "  On  which 
a  voice  replied,  "  Arise,  and  go  into  tbe 
taty,  and  it  shall  be  tohi  thee  what  thou  must 
do,"  Those  who  accompanied  Saul  were 
struck  with  fear  and  amazement,  wondering 
that  they  should  bear  a  voice,  and  yet  see  no 
man  speak,  while  Saul  himself  was  so  dazzled 
and  overpowered  by  the  light,  that  be  quite 
lost  bis  eyesight.  His  companions,  therefore, 
led  him  by  the  hand  into  the  city  of  Damas- 
cus, where  he  continued  three  days  totally 
blind,  noi'  did  he,  m  the  whole  time,  take  tbe 
least  refreshment. 

At  this  time  there  dwelt  in  the  city  a  cer- 
tain disciple,  named  Ananias,  whom  the 
Lord,  in  a  vision,  commanded  to  go  and  find 
out  one  Saul  of  Tarsus  (then  lodging  at  the 
bouse  of  one  Judas,  a  Jew),  and,  by  laying 
his  hands  on  him,  to  remove  bis  blindness. 
Ananias  was  startled  at  tbe  name  of  tbe 
man,  and,  to  excuse  himself,  alleged  his 
violent  persecutions  of  tbe  ebureb,  and  with 
what  a  wicked  intent  he  was  then  come  to 
Damascus.  But  to  this  the  vision  told  him, 
that  he  was  appointed,  by  the  Divine  Being, 
to  be  a  powerful  instrument  in  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  gospel,  both  among  tbe  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  and  that,  how  much  soever  he  bad 
persecuted  Christianity  heretofore,  he  was 
now  to  become  a  zealous  defender  of  it,  and 
even  to  die  in  testimony  of  its  truth. 


The  house  of  Judas  is  shown,  but  it  is  not  in 
the  street  "Straiijht."    That  of  Aniinias  is  niso 

confidently  said  to  be  an  open  green  spot, 
surrounded  hy  treos,  and  used  as  the  Christian 
borial-Bround.    The  point  of  ihe  walls  at  which 


inoouraged  with  this  assurance,  Ananias 
to  the  house  where  Saul  was,  and, 
laying  his  hands  on  him,  delivered  a  message 
to  this  effect :  "  That  the  Lord  Jesus,  who 
had  afipeared  to  him  in  his  journey,  bad  sent 
bim  not  only  fo  restore  his  eyesight,  hut  like- 
wise to  bestow  upon  him  the^fb  and  graces 
Holy  Spirit,  such  as  might  qualify 
the  ministry  fo  which  he  was  then 
'  "  No  sooner  had  Ananias  fiaiished 
than  thick  films,  lite  scales,  fell 
from  Saul's  eyes,  and  be  received  his  sight; 
immediately  after  which  he  was  baptized,  and 
continued  some  dayE  with  the  disciples  at 
Damascus,  preaching  in  the  synagogues,  and 
proving  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah. 


of  the 


After  staying  some  time  at  Damascus, 
Saul  reliied  into  the  neighboring  parts  of 
Arabia  Petrasa.  where  he  first  planted  tbe 
gospel ;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  the  next 
year,  returned  to  Damascus.  Here  he 
applied,  with  the  utmost  assiduity,  to  tbe 
great  work  of  tbe  ministry,  preaching  Christ 
daily  in  the  synagogues,  and  oonfiiting  all 
those  who  argued  against  his  doctrine.  He 
was,  indeed,  remarkably  xealous  in  bis  preach- 
ing, and  blessed  with  a  veiy  estraordinary 
method  of  reasoning,  whereby  he  undeniably 
proved  tbe  fundamental  poin^  of  Cbiistianity. 
This  irritated  the  Jews  to  tbe  highest  degree ; 
and  at  length,  after  about  thi'ee  years  con- 
tinuance in  the  city,  they  found  moans  to 
prevail  on  tbe  governor  of  Damascus  to  have 
him  apprehended  and  confined.  But  they 
knew  it  would  be  difficult  to  take  him,  as  he 
had  so  many  friends  in  the  city;  they  there- 
continual  watch. 


g  all  tbe  houses  where  they  thought 


St.  Paal  was  lel  doivn  b_v  a  basket  (Acts  ix.  25 ; 
2  Cor.  xi.  33)  is  also  shown. 

Beyhoot,  distant  about  fifty-eight  miles,  N.W. 
is  the  seaport  of  Damascns.  Popniation  112,600, 
of  whom  abont  12,000  are  Christians,  and  6,000 
Jews.  —  Bib.  Dietiomrg.  A.  B. 
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he  might  ccmoeal  bimsclf,  and  li^eniae 
obtained  a  guard  from  the  governor,  to  al 
the  different  gates  of  the  city,  in  ordi 
prevent  his  escape.  In  thia  disti'ess  his 
Christian  friends  were  far  from  deserting 
him  ;  they  tried  every  method  that  ofierea 
to  procure  his  escape ;  but  finding  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  pass  through  either  of  the 
gal«8  of  the  city,  they  let  him  down  from  one 
of  their  houses  in  a  baaket  over  the  wall,  by 
which  means  the  cruel  designs  of  his  enemies 
wei-e  rendered  abortive. 

Saul  having  thus  escaped  from  his  mali- 
cious persecutoi's  in  Damascus,  repaired  to 
Jerusalem,  where,  at  first,  he  was  but  coolly 
received  among  many  of  the  disciples. 
They  were  not  insensible  of  his  former  con- 
di\ct,  and  were  therefore  doubtful  of  the 
sinceiity  of  his  heart,  tilt  at  length  Barnabas, 
who  was  privy  to  the  oircamstancea  that  had 
attended  him  both  before  and  after  his  con- 
version, introduced  him  to  the  apostles,  and, 
having  clearly  related  to  them  every  parti- 
cular that  had  passed,  they  admitted  him 
into  their  communion.  He  continued  some 
time  at  Jerusalem,  during  which  he  preached 


*  JoppA,  a.  town  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  Pales- 
tine, tlie  port  of  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  Solo- 
mon, as  ic  has  been  evor  since.  Aeeordiiig  to 
Josephiis,  it  originally  helon^  m  the  Phtenicians 
(Ant.  xlii.  15,  §  4).  Here,  writes  Strabo,  some  say 
Andromeda  was  exposed  to  the  whale.  Japho  or 
Joppa  was  situjiled  in  the  portion  of  Dan  (Josh. 
six.  46)  on  tha  toast  towarda  the  south.  Having 
a  harbor  attached  to  it  —  though  always,  asstill,  a 
dangerous  onu —  it  became  the  port  of  Jerusalem, 
when  Jernaalain  became  metropolis  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  house  of  David,  and  certainly  never  did 
port  and  metropolis  inort  strikingly  resemble  each 
other  in  difflouky  of  approuoh  both  by  sea  and 


the  place  fixed  upon  for  the  cedar  and  pine  wood, 
fcoai  MoDltt  Lel'anon,  to  be  landed  by  the  servants 
ofHiram  king  of  Tyre.  It  was  by  way  of  Joppa, 
similarly,  that  like  materials  were  conveyed  from 
the  same  locality,  by  permission  of  Cyrus,  for  the 
rebuilding  of  the  second  Temple  under  Zerubbahel 
(1  K.  V.  9 ;  a  Chr.  ii.  16 ;  Eir.  iii.  7).  Here  Jo- 
nah, whenever  and  wherever  he  may  have  lived 
(a  K.  xiv.  25),  "  look  ship  to  flee  from  the  pres- 
ence of  his  Maker."  Here,  lastly,  on  the  house- 
top of  Simon  the  tanner,  "bv  the  aea-side,"  St. 
Peter  had  his  vision  of  tolerance.  These  arc  the 
groat  biblical  events  of  which  Joppa  has  been 
the  scene.  ^  In  the  interval  that  elapsed  between  the 
Old  and  Sew  Dispensations  it  experienced  many 
vicissitudes.  It  had  sided  with  Apolloniua,  and 
was  attacked  and  oaptpred  by  Jonathan  Maeca- 
bceus  (1  Mace.  x.  76).  It  witnessed  the  meeting 
between  the  latter  and  Ptolemy  (ibid.  xi.  6).  By 
Pompey  itiwas  once  more  made  independent,  and 
lompreUunded  tinder  Syria ;  but  by  Ciesar  it  was 
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the  people ;  and  his 
powerful,  and  disputatiuna 
with  his  opponents  so  unanswerable,  that 
they,  like  the  Jews  a,t  Damascus,  formed 
designs  against  his  lite.  But  as  soon  as 
this  was  known  to  the  brethren,  they  con- 
ducted him  to  CEcsarea,  whence  he  set  sail 
to  his  own  city.  Tarsus,  and  continued,  for 
some  years,  preaching  the  gospel  with  great 
success  in  various  parts  of  Cilicia  and  Syria. 
The  church,  at  this  time,  was  free  from 
persecution,  and  flourished  exceedingly, 
upon  which  Peter  took  the  opportunity  of 
making  a  gcaeial  visitation  to  all  the  re- 
formed places  in  Judsea,  Galilee,  and 
Samaria.  In  his  progress  he  arrived  at  a 
town  called  Lydda,  where  he  cured  one 
^neas  of  a  paralytic  disorder,  which  had 
confined  him  to  his  bed  for  eight  years ;  and 
fiom  this  miracle  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Lydda,  as  well  as  a  neighboring  town  called 
Saron,  were  prevailed  on  to  embrace  the 
doctrine  of  Christ.  From  Lydda  he  was 
entreated  by  two  messengers  to  go  over  to 
Joppa,*  on  account  of  one  Tabitha,  a 
Chtistiaa  woman,  venerable  for  her    piety 


not  only  restored  to  tlie  Jews,  but  its  revenues, 
whether  from  land  or  fi'om  export  duties,  were 
tred  upon  the  second  Hyrcanus  and  his  hcir^ 
When  Herod  the  Great  commenced  operations,  it 
vas  seized  by  him,  lest  he  should  leave  a  hostile 
itrong-hold  in  his  rear,  when  he  marched  upon 
Jeruailem,  and  Augustus  confirmed  him  in  its 
session.  It  was  afterwards  assigned  to  Arche- 
I,  when  constituted  othnnrch,  and  passed  with 
._  ia  under  Cyrenins,  when  Archelaus  harl  been 
deposed.  When  Joppa  first  became  the  scut  of  a  , 
Christian  hishop  is  unknown.  It  was  taken  pos- 
n  of  by  the  forces  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon 
previously  to  the  capture  of  Jerusalem.  Saladin, 
in  A.D.  1188,  destroyed  its  fortifications;  but 
Richard  of  England,  who  was  confined  here  by 
sickness,  rebuilt  tliem.  Its  hist  occupation  by 
Christians  was  that  of  St.  Louis,  A.D.  1253,  and 
when  he  came,  it  was  still  a  city  and  governed  by 
a  connt.  After  Ihis  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Sultans  of  Egypt,  togethA-  with  the  rest  of  Pal- 
Finally,  Jaffa  fell  under  the  Turks,  in  whoso  pos- 

Tbe  American  miasionary,  Dn.  Thomson,  who 
._ited  Joppa  (JatKi)  in  1857,  says, "  Twenty  years 
ago,  the  inhabitants  of  city  and  gardens  were  about 
~  ;  now,  theie  must  be  15,000  at  least,  and 
lerce  has  increased  at  a  still  greater  ratio. 
Several  sources  of  prosperity  account  for  the  ex- 
le  and  rapid  mcrease  of  Jalht.  It  is  tha 
natural  landing.place  of  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem, 
both  Christians  and  Jews ;  and  they  have  created 
considerable  trade.  The  Holy  City  itself  haa 
also  been  constantly  rising  in  importance  dnrint; 
the  present  generation.  Then  there  are  extensive 
EOap-&ctorie3  here  and  in  adjacent  cities,  much 
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and  diffusive  elianty  irho  was  lately  deid 
Peter  complied  with  the  le^utst  of  the  mes- 
Bengers  an  I  immedutely  accompanied  tbtm 
to  Joppa  On  his  aiinal  at  the  house  ho 
found  the  body  in  an  wpper  cbamber  leady 
piepwed  for  interment  and  suirounded  by 
ft  numbei  of  mournful  wilows  who  shewed 
him  the  coaia  and  garments  wherewith  she 
had  clothed  them  the  mununents  of  her 
hberality       They  durst  not    however    re 


quest  him  to  raise  her  from  the  dead,  but 
by  theii  tears  and  gieat  commeudj.lions  of 
her  chanty  sufficientlj  testified  then- wishes 
that  he  would  do  it  Peter  was  not  insen- 
sible of  their  meaning  and  was  willing  to 
grant  what  he  knew  would  gi\e  them  general 
Mti-ifjotion  Having  theief  re  ordered 
them  to  wifhhaw  he  fir=t  knelt  down,  and 
|iay  1  for  some  tine  with  gre  t  fiivency  j 
ail«r  whi  h  tuinmg  himself  to  the  body,  he 


^c 


"»  1  Tabtha  anse "  Upon  this  the 
gcod  woman  instantlj  ni  cned  her  eyes  ■ind 
Petei  faking  her  by  the  hand  raused  hei 
up  and  present*!  her  alive  to  her  friends 
and  relations  This  miracle  gained  Petei 
a  prodigious  number  of  converts  and  en 
ooaraged  him  tor  a  considerable  time  ti 
continue  his  abode  at  Joppa  dunng  which 

of  which  13  exported  from  this  port  to  all  the 
c  ties  ftlong  the  coaat  to  Egrit  and  even  t«  Asa 
M 1  o  cl  rough  TorauB  The  thi  i  trade  is  quite 
eonsideraUe.    Add  io  this  that  eilk  is  now  being . 


heiesiledin   the   hoise   rf  one   Sm  a,  a 
tinner 

Duins  his  stay  it  Joppa  he  one  day  re- 
tire 1  to  the  top  if  the  bcii'ic  about  noon, 
tf  pray  ifter  le  h  1  hnished  bis  devo- 
tions he  found  himself  hungiy  and  called 
foi  meit  but  while  the  perple  were  pre- 
pa  ing  his  dinner  he  fell  asleep  anlleheld, 


s  RHnlflns  and 


c  Imated     It  k  cclehnted  fo    i 

or  1  ards  of  del  c      a  fin  t   such  „^  ■^.^,, 

lemon  a[  pie  aj  ncot  quince  pi  ;m   ic  A,  i 
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in  a  vision,  a  large  sheet,  or  tablecloth,  lot 
down,  as  it  were,  by  the  four  coroere  from 
heaven,  wherein  were  creatures  of  all  kinds, 
clean  and  unclean ,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
a  voice  said  to  him,  "  Arise,  Peter,  kill  and 
eat."  But  the  apostle,  being  tenacious  of 
the  rites  and  institutions  of  tbe  Mosaic  law, 
declared  his  aversion  to  sueh  a  proceeding  ; 
upon  which  the  voice  rejoined,  tbat  what 
God  had  pronounced  clean,  be  ought  by  no 
means  to  account  common  or  unclean.  This 
representation  was  made  to  him  three  several 
times,  atter  which  the  sheet  was  taken  up, 
and  the  vision  disappeared. 

When  Peter  awoke  he  could  not  help 
seriously  reflecting  on  the  vision  he  had 
beheld ;  and  while  he  was  wondering  within 
himself  what  might  be  the  event,  be  was 
interrupted  by  three  messengers,  who, 
knocking  at  the  gate,  desired  to  speak  with 
him.  They  were  accordingly  admitted,  and 
as  soon  as  they  saw  Peter  they  acquMnted 
him  with  their  business,  which  was  to  the  fol- 
lowing purport :  that "  Cornelius,  a  I!«maD, 
captain  of  a  company  in  the  Italian  legion,*^ 
then  at  Oeesarea,  a  person  of  eminent  virtue, 
piety,  and  charity,  had,  by  an  immediate 
command  from  God,  sent  ta  him,  begging 
that  he  would  return  with  them  to  give  him 
some  instructions  on  so  important  and  sin- 
gular an  occasion.''  Peter  detained  the 
messengers  that  night ;  but  the  next  day  he 
set  out  with  them  accompanied  by  some 
of  his  brethren,  and  the  day  following  ar- 
rived at  Ctesarea. 

Cornelius,  being  in  expectation  of  his 
coming,  had  invited  his  friends  and  relations 
to  his  house,  and  as  soon  as  Peter  entei'ed, 
he  fell  down  at  his  feet  to  worship  him  ,  but 
the  apostle,  rejecting  that  honor  as  being 
due  to  God  alone,  raised  him  up,  and  then 
told  the  company  that,  "  though  they  must 
know  it  was  not  lawful  for  a  Jew  to  converse 
(more  especially  on  the  duties  of  religion) 
with  those  of  another  nation  ;  yet  since  God 
had  taught  him  to  make  no  distinction,  he 


*  The  cohort  of  the  Romans,  which  we  call 
banil,  was  a  boily  of  inlanU'f,  consisting  of  fiTe 
Uundruil  men,  tea  ot  which  bnnds  made  a  lesion; 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  Romans  distin- 
guisheii  and  denominated  Ibcii  bunds  and  l^ions 
WHS  very  various.  Sometimes  it  was  from  the 
order  of  places,  and  so  they  were  called  the  first 


-J,  -  ttioy 

norB  under,  as  the  Augustan  and  Claudian  hand, 
tC;  1>ccan3e  persons  of  that  name  did  lead  them ; 
- ■■ —  ■'  --1  their  own  behavior,  as  Cha  Vic- 


very  readily  attended  their  pleasure,  and 
de^red  to  know  the  occasion  of  their  send- 
ing for  him." 

The  reply  Cornelius  made  in  answer  to 
this  was  to  the  following  effect :  "  Four 
days  ago,  being  fervently  employed  in  the 
duties  of  fasting  and  prayer,  an  angel  from 
heaven  appeared  to  me,  declaring  that  my 
prayers  and  alms  wore  come  up  as  a 
memorial  before  tho  throng  of  the  Most 
High  ;  and  at  the  same  time  ordered  me  to 
send  to  Joppa  for  one  Simon  Peter,  who 
lodged  in  the  house  of  a  tanner  near  the 
seaside,  and  who  would  give  me  further  infor- 
mation in  the  mysteties  of  salvation.  Ac- 
cordingly I  made  no  hesitalaon  to  obey  the 
heavenly  messenger ;  I  sent  immediately  for 
thee,  and  now  thou  art  come,  and  we  are 
met  together,  I  desire  to  hear  what  instruc- 
tions thou  hast  to  communicate." 

From  this  relalion  of  the  Roman  officer, 
Peter  dehvered  a  discourse  to  the  assembly, 
which  he  began  by  declaring  that  he  per- 
ceived plainly  God  had  made  no  distinction 
of  persons  and  people,  but  that  the  pious 
and  godly  of  all  nations  were  to  meet  with 
acceptance.  He  told  thera  that  peace  and 
reconciliation  between  God  and  man  was  a 
doctrine  published  by  the  prophets  of  old, 
and  of  late,  since  the  time  of  John  tho  Bap- 
tist, preached  through  Galilee  and  Judsia ; 
that  of  this  peace  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the 
only  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  as 
.ppeared  by  the  divine  powers  and  gi-aees 
fherewith  he  was  invested,  and  which  ho 
onstantly  exercised  in  doing  good  to  man- 
kind ;  that  of  his  life  and  actions,  more 
aally  of  his  erueifision  by  the  Jewa, 
and  resurrection  from  the  dead,  of  his  ap- 

ing  to  his  disciples,  and  even  eating  and 

drinking  with  them  after  his  resurrection, 
he  and  the  rest  of  the  aposfles  were  chosen 
witnesses ;  that  from  hira  they  had  received, 
before  his  ascension,  a  command  and  com- 
mission to  publish  to  all  nations,  that  he 
was  the  person,  whom  God  had  ordained  to 


trix,  the  Ferrea,  the  conquering,  the  iron  band, 
&c  ,  by  reason  of  the  great  vulor,  whieli,  in  some 
shnrp  engagements,  thoso  had  shown ;  sometimes 
(Vora  tho  countries  they  were  chiefly  qnartered  in, 
as  ibe  Qerman  and  Pannonian  band,  Sx,,  and 
sometimes  tmm  the  parts  whence  they  wore  gath- 
ered, as  this  of  Cornelius  is  called  the  It.ilian 
band,  ijecause  it  was  raised  out  of  that  country, 
and  was  a  body  of  forces  well  known  tor  their 
gallanlrj  and  grent  exploits,  among  the  writers 
of  the  Roman  history. 
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be  the  great  Judge  of  the  world ;  tliat  all 
the  jirophets,  vrith  one  consent,  Ijore  witness 


of  him  ;    and  that 

name  would  certainly  receive  the 

of  sins. 

While  Peter  was  thus  speaking,  the  Holj 
Ghost  came  down  upon  the  whole  audience, 
and  inspired  them  with  ^fte  and  graces, 
fitting  them  for  several  conditions  in  the 
church.  The  Jews  who  accompanied  Peter, 
were  greatly  astonished  to  see  that  the  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  were  poured  upon  the 
Gentiles;  which  being  observed  by  Peter, 
he  told  them  ho  knew  no  reason  why  those 
persons  should  uot  he  baptized  (havmg  re- 
ceived the  Holy  Ghost)  as  well  as  they. 
He  accordingly  gave  orders  that  they  should 
be  baptiacd,  which  being  done,  he  staid 
with  them  several  days,  in  order  to  confirm 
thorn  in  the  holy  fiiith  they  had  so  happily 
and  earnestly  embraced. 

The  conduct  of  Petor  on  this  occt^on 
was  considered  in  various  lights  by  the 
brethren  at  Jerusalem,  who  being  but  lately 
converted  to  the  Christian  fwth,  were  zeal- 
ously attached  to  the  religious  ceremonies  of 
the  Mosaic  institution,  and  therefore  most  of 
them  severely  charged  Peter,  on  his  return 
to  Jerusalem,  as  being  too  famihar  with  the 
Gentiles.  How  powerful  is  the  prejudice  of 
education  !  The  Jews  had,  for  many  ages, 
conceived  an  inveterate  hatred  to  the  Gentiles, 
considering  them  as  persons  not  approved  of 
by  the  Almighty,  who  had  chosen  the  Jews 
for  his  peculiar  people.  The  law  of  Moses, 
indeed,  enjoined  them  to  he  kind  to  their 
own  nation,  in  preference  to  all  otheis ;  and 
the  rites  and  institutions  of  their  religion. 


and  the  peculiar  form  of  their  commonwealth, 
rendered  them  veiy  different  from  the  inhab- 
itants of  other  countries ;  a  separation  which 
in  after  ages  they  contracted  into  a  much 
narrower  compass.  They  were  also  tena- 
ciously proud  of  lieir  estemal  privileges  in 
being  the  descendants  of  Abraham  ;  and 
therefore  looked  upon  the  rest  of  tlie  world 
as  reprobates,  refusing  to  hold  any  conversa- 
tion with  them,  or  even  to  treat  them  with 
common  civlUty. 

It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  they  were 
highly  displeased  with  Peter ;  nor  would  he, 
in  all  probability,  have  been  able  to  defend 
his  conduct  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  had  he 
not  been  charged  with  a  peculiar  commission 
from  God  for  extending  the  privileges  of  the 
gospel  to  the  Gentile  world.  To  satisfy 
fliem,  however,  of  the  propriety  of  his  con- 
duct, he  first  gave  them  a  plain  and  minute 
narrative  of  the  whole  affair,  together  mlh 
the  occasion  of  it ;  and  then  took  occasion 
from  the  whole,  to  draw  this  inference  :  that, 
"  wnce  God  had  been  pleased  to  bestow  on 
these  Gentiles  the  same  privileges,  and  maika 
of  conversion,  that  he  had  done  on  his  select 
disciples,  it  would  have  been  direct  disobe- 
dience in  him  to  the  divine  wi!I,  had  be 
denied  them  admission  into  the  church,  or 
refused  them  his  instructions  and  eonvei-sa- 
tion." 

From  this  representation  the  whole  audi- 
ence were  perfectly  satisfied ,  and  their  dis- 
pleasure against  Peter  was  turned  into  praiso 
and  fhanltsgiving  to  God,  for  having  com- 
municated the  same  merey  to  the  Gentiles  aa 
he  had  done  to  the  Jews ;  namely,  "repent- 
ance unto  life  eternal." 


CHAPTER    VIL 

PERSECUTION  BY  HBEOD.  —  LABORS   OF  BARNABAS   AND   SAUL. 


!R  the  general  dispersion  which  took  I  some  disciples,  who  were  born  in  Cyprtis 
1  consequence  of  the  martydom  of  and  Cyrenc,*  having  travelled  through  sev- 
I,  and  the  persecutions  that  followed,  |  eral  countries,  and  hitherto  preached  to  the 


•  This  was  a  city  of  great  note,  and  once  of  Lj;bia  (properly  so  called),  and,  as  it  was  the 
snch  power  as  to  contend  with  Carthage  for  some  principal  city,  it  sometimes  gare  the  name  of  Ov- 
pro-eminenMs.    It  itood  on  the  western  parts  of  \  renaica  to  the  whole  country,  whicli  bj  the  sacred 
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Jews  only,  at  length  came  to  Antiocli,*  where, 
hearing  of  the  conver^on  of  Corn 
and  others,  they  applied  themselves  t< 
Greeks  who  lived  in  that  eity,  and,  hy  the 
hiessing  of  God,  daily  made  great  numbers 
of  converts.  Intimation  of  this  being  given 
to  the  apostles  at  Jeniaalem,  they  despatched 
one  Barnabas,  a  pious  man,  and  endued 
with  many  excellent  gifts,  to  assist  the  dis- 
ciples, and  confirm  the  believers  in  that  city. 

The  success  of  the  gospel  in  so  large  a 
place  as  Antioch,  gave  great  satisfaction  fo 
Barnabas,  who,  after  continuing  there  some 
time,  and  exhorting  the  people  to  hold  last 
tiie  possession  of  that  faith  they  had  newly 
embraced,  departed  thence  to  Tarsns,  in 
order  to  find  out  Saul,  whom  he  considered, 
from  the  feme  he  had  heard  of  him,  as  a 
necessaiy  person  to  assist  him  in  fociiitating 
the  further  promulgation  of  the  gospel.  Hav- 
ing found  out  Saul,  he  returned  with  him, 
in  a  short  time,  to  Antioch,  where,  fur  the 
space  of  a  whole- year,  they  daily  resorted  in 
the  most  public  places,  preaching  and  ez- 
paunding  tJie  doctrine  of  their  great  Master ; 
by  means  of  which  (hey  soon  gained  over 
aueh  a  prodigious  number  of  converts,  that 
in  this  city  the  disciples  of  Jesus  were  first 
distinguished  by  the  honorable  name  of 
Christians.! 

The  est^nsive  circulation  of  the  gospel  at 
Antioch  opened  an  intercourse  between  the 
Christians  of  that  city  and  those  of  Jeru- 
salem. Many  people  resorted  from  the  latter 
place  to  the  former,  and  among  them  was 
one  person  named  Agabus,  who  foretold, 
that  there  would  shortly  be  a  great  famine 
in  many  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  which 
accordingly  happened  in  the  fourth  year  of 
the  roign  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  prophecy,  the  Christians  of 


nriter  ia  paraphrasticHUy  called  Ljbia  about 
Cjrene  (Acts  ii.  10).  'I'he  eicy  itself  ia  famous 
in  Holy  Writ  for  being  tlie  IJircliplace  of  that 
Simon,  whom  tlie  Jews  compelled  to  ticar  out 
Bavionr's  Cross. 

*  This  Antioch  |  Eo  distin^ish  it  from  sixteen 
other  cities,  which,  in  Sjria  and  other  countries, 
bore  that  name)  vm  Ircqtiently  called  Anriochia 
Epidaphne,  Ihiro  its  iieighliorhood  to  Daphne,  a 
villaeo  where  the  temple  of  Paphne  stood.  It 
was  bnilt,  as  some  say,  by  Aniiochua  Epiphanes ; 
as  others,  by  Seloucus  Nicanor,  the  first  Itint;  of 
Syria  after  Alexander  the  Great,  in  memoi^  of  his 
father  Antiochus,  and  was,  after  that,  (he  royal 
seat  of  Che  kings  of  Syria. 

f  Before  this  they  were  called  among  them- 
selves brelhreji,  aainls,  discatles.  believers,  and  those 
that  coiled  on  the  name  of  Chritl ;  and  among  their 


Antioch  determined  to  mahe  a  collection  for 
their  brethren  in  Jud^a,  which,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  dearth,  they  accordingly  did, 
and  sent  it  to  the  elders  at  Jerusalem  by  the 
hands  of  Barnabas  and  Saul. 

About  this  time  Herod  Agrippa,  the 
grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  in  OTtter  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  heads  of  the  ob- 
stinate Jews,  raised  a  most  violent  persecu- 
tion against  the  Christians,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  which  he  ordered  James,  the  son  of 
Zebedee,  and  brother  of  John,  commonly 
called  "  the  Great,"  1:  to  be  put  t^  death. 
Finding  this  cruel  aot  was  acceptable  to  the 
chief-priests  and  rulers,  he  resolved  t»  extend 
his  cruelty  to  Peter.  He  accordingly  caused 
him  to  he  apprehended  and  put  into  prison, 
designing,  immediately  after  the  feast  of  the 
■     bring  him  forth  to  the  Jews, 


and,  if  they  desu'eu  it,  to  have  bim  executed. 
Bat  the  Christiiuis  were  incessant  in  their 
prayers  to  God  for  his  safety ;  nor  were  their 
prayers  and  solicitations  m  vain.  Herod 
was  persuaded  in  his  own  mind,  that  he  . 
should  soon  accomplish  his  design,  and  sacri- 
fice Peter  to  the  insatiable  cruelty  of  the 
Jews.  But  the  night  before  this  intended 
execution,  a  messenger  fiwrn  the  courts  of 
visited  the  gloomy  horrors  of  the 
dungeon,  where  he  found  Feter  asleep  be- 
tween two  of  his  keepers.  The  angel  raised 
him  up,  and  taking  oif  his  chains,  ordered 
him  to  gird  on  his  garments,  and  ibllowhim. 
Peter  obeyed,  and  having  passed  tbrouzh 
the  first  and  second  watch,  they  came  t^  Me 
the  eity,  which  opened 
to  them  of  its  own  accord.  The  angel  also 
accompanied  him  through  one  of  the  streets, 
and  then  departed.  On  this  Peter,  who  had 
hitherto  been  confused,  thinking  all  that  had 
more  than  a  dream,  came  to 


enemies,  GWifams,  A''a2arenes,  and  men  o/'(Aes^; 
but  now  by  the  conversion  of  so  many  heathens, 
boih  in  Owsavea  and  Antioch,  the  believing  Jews 
and  Gentiiea,  being  nil  made  one  church,  ihis 
new  name  was  given  them,  aa  being  more  express- 
ive of  their  common  relation  to  Christ,  their  great 
Lord  and  Master. 

J  He  is  commonly  called  the  Great  to  distin- 
gnisb  him  firom  another  of  the  same  name,  who 
was  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  called  lie  Lea. 
He  had  his  firat  instrnciion,  father  with  John, 
from  the  Baptist;  but  how  he  disposed  of  himself 
after  our  Lord's  ascension  does  not  appear.  That 
ho  was  V017  zealous  and  industrious  in  propagnt- 
tinff  the  gospel,  appears  evident  ftDm  HeroU's 
muking  choice  of  him  lor  the  Urst  sa^flce  (after 
the  death  of  Stephen)  to  the  fury  of  the  people. 
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himself,  and  perceived  that  it  was  no  vision, 
but  that  his  great  and  beloved  Master  had 
roflUy  sent  a  messenger  from  aiwye,  and 
released  him  from  prison.  He  therefore 
repaired  to  the  house  of  Mary,  the  mother  of 
Jolm,  aurnamed  Mark,  where  several  dis- 
ciples were  met  together,  and  sending  up 
their  prayers  to  Heaven  for  his  deliverance. 
Ab  he  stood  knocking  without,  a  mcnd-ser- 
vant  of  the  honse,  named  Bhoda,  knowing 
his  voice,  ran  in,  and  aequainted  the  company 
that  Peter  was  at  the  door.  At  first  tJiey 
would  tnot  pay  any  attontion  to  what  she 
said;  but  on  her  persisting  in  the  truth  of 
what  she  asserted,  they  concluded  that  it 
must  have  been  his  angel.  Their  doubts, 
however,  were  soon  removed  by  the  entrance 
of  Peter,  at  the  sight  of  whom  they  were  all 
greatly  astonished.  Peter  beckoning  thera 
to  hold  their  peace,  related  the  whole  par- 
ticulars of  his  miraculous  escape  from  prison, 
nnd,  after  ordering  them  t«  aci^uaint  James, 
and  the  other  brethren,  with  tliis  good  news, 
withdrew  himself  to  a  place  of  more  retire- 
ment and  secuiity. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  officers  went 
from  Herod  to  tlie  prison,  with  orders  to 
bring  Peter  out  to  the  people,  who  were 
gathered  together  to  behold  his  execution. 
But  when  they  came  to  the  prison,  they  were 
informed  by  the  keepers  that  Peter  had 
made  his  escape.  The  officers  immediately 
returned  witii  this  intelligence  to  Herod,  who 
was  so  uiitated  at  his  being  disappointed  in 
his  wicked  design,  that  he  commanded  the 
keepers  to  be  put  to  death,  as  supposing 
tbem.  accessory  to  his  escape ;  after  which 
he  left  Jerusalem,  and  retired  to  C^esarea. 

While  Herod  was  in  Csesarea,  a  misunder- 
standing took  place  between  him  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  against  whom 
he  was  about  to  declare  war.  But  they, 
dreading  his  power  (and  knowing  that  in  this 
timg  of  scarcity  their  country  was  in  a  great 
measure  dependent  on  Herod's  dominions 
for  its  support) ,  sent  ambassadors  to  Blastus, 
Herod's  chamberlain,  requesting  him  to 
intercede  in  their  behalf,    and,  if  possibh 


■  This  person,  who  is  sometimes  called  John- 
Mark,  and  at  other  times  simply  Mnrk,  or  John, 
ia  very  fa'quently  confounded  with  the  EvRoge- 
lisl  St.  Mark.  Ho  was  a  coaain  and  <li«cip)e  of 
Uitrnnbas,  and  the  eon  of  a  Chrislinii  woman 
called  Mi^,  at  whose  house  in  Jerusalem  the 
apostles  and  disciples  often  assembled. 

t  This  city  Iny  on  the  west,  or  rather  a  little 
north-west  of  the  city  of  Antioch,  upon  the  Med- 


to  bring  about  an  accommodation.  Though 
Herod  was  highly  displeased  with  them,  yet 
he  so  far  Ustened  to  his  chamberlain  as  to 
appoint  a  day  for  holding  a  public  conference 
with  the  ambassadors;  at  which  time,  being 
dressed  in  his  royal  robes,  and  seated  on  a 
throne,  be  made  a  long  harangue  on  tiie 
uon.  The  fitwning  multJtnde,  tlnnking 
to  ingratiate  themselves  in  his  favor,  and 
please  the  tyrant's  pride  wiih  flattering 
applause,  shouted  oat,  "  It  is  the  voice  of  a 

1,  and  not  of  a  man."     This  gratified  the 

le  of  Herod,  who,  assuming  to  himself 
tiiat  praise  which  belonged  only  to  God,  was 
instantly  struck  by  an  angel  with  a  mortifi- 
cation in  his  bowels,  which,  in  a  short  time, 
put  a  period  to  his  existence. 

The  tyrant  Herod  being  thus  removed, 
the  gospel  greatly  flourished  and  inci'eased, 
new  eonvOrta  daily  thronging  to  be  admitted 
to  the  failb. 

About  this  time  Barnabas  and  Saul,  hav- 
ing discharged  their  trust  in  disposing  of  the 
contributions  raised  in  Antioch  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Cbristiaus  in  Jerusalem  and  Judsca, 
returned  to  tliat  city,  taking  with  them  John, 
sumamed  Mark,*  a  person  well  calculated 
to  assist  them  in  the  propagation  of  the 
gospel. 

Barnabas  and  Saul  had  not  been  long 
returned  to  Antioch,  when  God,  by  some 
particular  inspiration,  gave  them  to  under- 
stand, that  he  had  appointed  them  to  carry 
his  word  into  other  places.  This  was  likewise 
revealed  to  the  members  of  the  church  then 
at  Antioch,  who,  in  consequence  thereof, 
betook  themselves  to  fasting  and  prayer,  and 
Simeon,  Lucius,  and  Manaen  (aU  of  whom 
were  endued  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy), 
having  laid  their  hands  on  them,  sent  tiiem 
away  to  preach  the  gospel  wherever  they 
might  be  directed  by  divine  inspiration. 

On  their  departure  fiom  Antioch  they 
went  first  to  Seleucia,t  whence  they  took 
shipping  for  Cyprus,  and  began  their  minis- 
terial office  in  the  city  of  Salamis.J  where 
they  pi'cached  in  the  synagogues,  and 
employed   Mark,    who  was    of  their   com- 


and  was  so  called  from  Seleucus 
its  founder. 

t  This  waa  once  a  famnua  city  in  the  tsle  of 
Cyprns,  opposite  lo  Seleutia,  on  the  Syrian 
coast ;  and,  as  it  wiis  ihc  first  plnce  in  these  parts 
where  the  gospel  was  prcachtd,  it  was,  in  tlie 
primitive  timea,  made  the  see  of  the  primate,  or 
metropolitan  of  the  whole  island.  In  the  reij;n 
of  the  emperor  Trajan,  it  was  dcatroyed  by  tha 
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pany,  in  seveval  offices  of  the  cburcli  whicU 
they  could   not  conveniently  attend 
selves. 

From  Salaniiis  tliey  proceecled  to  Paphos,* 
the  residence  of  Serous  Paulus,  the  pro- 
consul, or  governor  of  the  island,  a  man  of 
great  wisdom  and  prudence,*  but  unhappily 
sodiieed  by  the  wioked'artiiices  of  BarJ^eaus, 
an  impostor,  who  styled  hiraaelf  Elymaa,  or 
the  magician.  The  governor  being  informed 
of  the  doctrine  proaohed  by  Saul  and  Bar- 
nabas, was  desirous  of  hearing  it,  and  there- 
fore sant  to  them  for  that  purpose.  They 
accordingly  attended,  but  while  Saul  was 
delivering  a  discourse  to  him  and  the  com- 
pany present,  the  soi'cerer  (who  stood  by  the 
pro-consul)  used  all  the  argumenis  ho  could 
to  prevent  his  bemg  converted  to  the  Eiith. 
Tius  being  observed  by  Saul,  he  turned  him- 
self to  the 

bim  in  woi-ds  to  this  effect : 
Boreerer !  Like  the  devil, 
workest,  thou  art  an  enemy 
Wilt  thou  persist  in  sorcery, 
lie  faith  of  Christ,  which  come 
a  much  greater    power    of  n 
tiose    to   which  tuou    falsely 
Thou    shalt  -   ■     • 

Heaven  ;  for  thou  that  pervei«eiy  holdest  out 
against  the  light  of  the  gospel,  shalt  lose  tliy 
sight,  which,  by  the  power  of  God,  shall  for 
a  time  be  taken  from  thee."  No  sooner  had 
Saul  uttered  those  words  than  the  sorcerer 
was  struck  blind,  and  implored  some  of  the 
company  io  conduct  him  to  his  habitation. 
This  miracle  convineed  the  pro-consul  of  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine  he  had  heard,  and  he 
immedialely  became  a  convert  to  the  feith. 
And  from  this  event  it  is  supposed  by  some 


"0  thou  vile 
ly  whom  thou 
1  ail  goodness, 
in  defiance  of 
tea  armed  with 


that  Saul  changed  his  name  to  that  of 
Paul,!  which  he  over  after  retained. 

After  staying  some  time  in  the  Island  of 
Cyprus,  Paul  and  his  companions  went  to 
Perga  in  Pamphjlia,  t  where  Mark  (not 
choosing  any  longer  ta  prosecute  so  wander- 
ing a  course  of  life)  took  his  leave,  and 
returned  to  Jerusalem 

From  Perga  they  went  to  Antioch  in 
Pisidia,  ||  where,  going  into  the  synagogue 
on  the  sabbath  day,  they  sat  themselves 
down  to  hear  the  perlbrmance  of  divine  wor- 
ship. After  the  leaijons,  one  out  of  the  law, 
and  the  other  ont  of  the  prophets  (it  being 
iJio  custom  for  the  Jewish  doctors  to  expound 
some  part  of  the  scripture  for  the  instruction 
of  the  people),  the  chief  persona  of  the 
assembly  sent  to  Paul  and  Lis  companions, 
to  know  whether  either  of  them  would  preach 
a  sermon  of  exhortation  to  the  audience. 
This  was  an  ofier  highly  satisfactoiy  to  Paul, 
who,  altet  intimating  his  acceptance  of  it, 
arose,  and  delivci'cd  a  disuoui^e  to  the  peo- 
ple in  words  to  this  effect :  — 

"  Hearken,  all  ye  descendants  of  Jacob, 
and  ye  that  fear  the  Almighiy,  to  the  words 
mouth.  The  God  of  Israel  made 
if  our  ftithers,  and  loved  tlietn,  when 
they  had  no  city  of  their  own  to  dwell  in, 
but  were  strangers  and  slaves  in  Egypt, 
bringing  them  thence  with  a  mighty  hand, 
and  a  stretehed-out  arm ;  fed  them  in  the 
a  forty  years,  and  would  not  suffer 
to  rise  against  them,  though  they 
often  provoked  him  in  the  desert. '  On  their 
the  land  he  promised  their  fathers, 
lyed  the  nations  that  inhabited  it, 
and  placed  thein  in  that  fruitful  country, 
dividing  it  to  them  by  lot. 


Jews,  and  rebuilt,  but,  after  that,  being  in  tlic  time 
of  Herodius,  sacked,  and  razed  to  the  ground  b; 
Ihij  Siiraeens,  it  never  recovered  iti  foi'mer  splen- 
dor, tlioagU  ont  of  its  ruins  is  said  to  liave  — "— ■ 


•Paphos 
n  the  w 


nim 


a  nnother  citv  of  Cyprns,  lyine 


9  <iid  o 


track  of  tite  island.  It  wns  once  fainons  for  hav- 
ing in  it  a  celebrated  temple  dedicated  to  Venus, 
wlio,  thence,  is  called,  by  ancient  writers,  the 
Fupiiiun  Queen. 

f  It  19  very  observable,  that  all  aloiw;,  before 
this  circamstance  of  the  npostle's  life,  St.  Luke 
calls  bim  by  the  name  of  Saul,  but  ever  after  by 
that  of  Pani.  Hence  some  imagine.  Chat  he  as- 
Bumed  that  name  to  himself,  in  memurj  of  his 
converting  Sergitts  Pautua ;  jnst  as  the,  ancient 
Boman  generals  were  aecuatomeii  to  adopt  the 


s  of  the  provinces  which  they  conquered. 
St.  Austin  more  than  once  asserts,  that  be  took 
it  from  a  ])rinciplo  of  hnmilitv,  by  a  small  varia- 
•'"T  changing  his  Ibrmer  name  (whereby  a  proud 

ighty  king  of  Israel  was  called)  into  tluit  of 

lilts,  which  8ig:nif)es  little;  and  that,  in  con- 
formity to  this,  he  calls  himself  "less  than  the 
least  of  the  apostles."  But  the  most  rational  ac- 
count of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that  of  Origen, 
namely,  that  be,  being  of  Jewish  parentage,  and 
in  Tarsus,  a  Roman  citi',  had,  at  his  cit^ 
cumcision,  two  names  given  hiin,  Saul,  a  Jewish, 
and  Paul,  a  Koman  name,  and  that  when  he 
preached  to  the  Jews,  he  was  called  by  his  Jew- 
ish, and  when  to  the  Gentiles  (as  he  did  chiefly 
after  this  lirasj  by  his  Roman  name. 

J  Pamphjlia  was  a  province  of  the  lesser  Asia, 
not  fat  from  Cypius. 

II  This  lay  a  little  to  the  north  of  Pamphylia, 
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"  When  they  were  settled  in  the  land,  he 
gave  them  judges  during  four  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  till  Samuel  the  propliet  But 
on  their  dealing  a  king,  he  placed  oyer 
them  Saul  the  son  of  Ois,  a  Ueujamite,  who 
reigned  about  forty  years.  Atter  bis  death 
be  placed  David  on  the  throne  of  Israel, 
giving  him  this  testimony  ■  I  have  found 
David  the  sun  of  Jesse,  a  man  after  mine 
own  heart,  which  shall  fulfil  all  my  will 
And  accoifJing  to  bis  promise  the  Almighty 
hath  raised  up  to  the  sons  of  David  a 
Saviour  Jesus,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord , 
the  baptism  of  repunlAnce  having  been 
preached  before  bis  coming  by  John.  And 
as  his  fomrunnci'  eseculed  his  ofQoe,  he 
asked  his  followers,  Whom  think  ye  that  I 
am  '1  You  must  not  mistake  me  for  the 
Messiah ;  be  will  soon  follow  me  ;  but  I  am 
not  worthy  to  perform  the 


"  To  you,  therefore,  ye  descendants  of 
Abraham,  and  ail  others  who  fear  the  Al- 
mighty, is  this  woivl  of  salvadou  sent.  For 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  and  rulers  of 
Israel,  being  ignorant  of  him,  and  the  voices 
of  the  prophets,  though  read  every  sabbath 
in  their  synagogu&s,  fulfilled  their  predio 
tions  by  oondcmninff  the  immaculate  Son  of 
the  iUost  High.  They  found,  indeed,  no 
fault  in  him,  though  they  earnestly  desu«d 
Pilate  that  he  might  be  slain. 

"  When  every  thing  that  bad  been  written 
by  the  prophets  concerning  him  was  fulfilled, 
they  took  him  fiom  the  tree,  and  deposited 
his  body  in  the  cbauibers  of  the  grave. 
But  death  had  no  power  to  detain  him  ;  his  al- 
mighty Father  raised  him  from  the  habitations 
of  the  dead.  After  which  he  was  seen  dar- 
ing many  days  by  bis  disciples  who  attend- 
ed him  from  Galilee,  and  were  the  witnesses 
chosen  by  Omnipotence,  of  these  great  and 
miraculous  works.  And  we  now  declare 
unto  you  glad  tidings,  namely,  that  the 
promise  made  by  the  Almighty  to  our  fore- 
fathers, he  hath  performed  to  us  their 
eliildreo,  by  raising  Jesus  from  the  dead. 
The  prophet  David  also  said.  Thou  art  my 
son,  this  day  have  I  begott«n  thee.  He  also 
foi«told  that  he  should  return  from  the 
chambers  of  the  dust,  and  no  more  be  sub- 
ject to  corruption  ;  I  will  ^ve  you  (said  he) 
the  sure  mercies  of  David.  And  again, 
Thou  shalt  not  suffer  thine  Holy  One  to  see 
oorruption.  Now  this  prophecy  must  relate 
to  the  Messiah,  for  David  himself,  after  he 


had  swayed  the  seeptre  of  Israel  a  certain 
iiue  diel  was  depo  itcd  m  the  graie  d 
h  a  flesh  saw  c  rruUion  but  the  ^  tat  "ion 
(t  David  whom  tlie  Almighty  raiatd  fiom 
the  di-ad   nev(,r  saw  cirruptu-n 

Be  it  thcietoie  known  unto  you  men 
and  brethren  that  through  tbis  Saviour  is 
pieathi-d  unto  you  tiie  forgiveness  of  sina. 
it  is  by  Ins  merits  we  aie  justified  from  all 
things  which  was  impossible  I  y  the  law  of 
Mobes  Be  careful  tbeiefoie  lest  what 
WIS  foretold  by  the  prophets  come  upon 
jou  Behold  ye  despisen  and  wonder 
!  nd  peii&h  foi  I  w  ik  a  work  in  your  days 
a  work  which  you  shall  in  no  fti^>e  btlieve 
tl  ougb  a  man  declare  it  unto  you 

ihis  di-conrse  was  so  will  received  by 
g  eat  nun  leis  of  the  people  that  wl  en  they 
{,ot  out  of  the  synagogue,  they  besought 
I'aul  that  he  would  deliver  it  again  on  the 
nest  Sabbath.  Paul  promised  to  comply 
with  their  request,  which  he  accordingly  did, 
and  on  that  day  almost  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  flocked  to  hear  him.  This  irri- 
tated such  of  the  Jews  as  were  strong 
enemies  to  the  gospel ;  nor  could  they 
refrain  from  showing  their  malice  on  the 
occasion.  They  several  times  not  only  in- 
teirupted,  but  pereniptorily  contradicted 
Paul  while  he  was  preaching,  and  at  length 
uttered  many  blasphemous  expressions 
against  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
But  their  opposiiion  could  not  daunt  the 
apostles,  who  boldty  answered  them  as  fol- 
lows :  "  It  was  necessary  that  the  word  of 
God  should  first  have  been  spoken  to  you  ; 
but  seeing  ye  put  it  from  you,  and  judge 
yourselves  unworthy  of  everlasting  life,  lo, 
we  turn  to  the  Gentiles.  For  so  hath  the 
Lord  commanded  us,  saying,  I  have  set  thee 
to  be  a  light  of  the  Gentiles,  that  thou 
shouldst  be  for  salvation  unto  the  ends  of 
the  earth." 

When  the  Gentiles  heard  this,  they  wore 
greatly  rejoiced,  and  glorified  the  name  of 
God  for  his  beneficent  mercy  revealed  in  the 
gospel ;  and  all  who  had  any  care  or  thought 
of  the  life  to  come  immediately  embraced 
the  doctrine  of  Christ.  This  increased  the 
malice  and  fury  of  the  Jews,  who,  by  false 
and  artful  insinuations,  prevailed  on  somi> 
of  the  more  bigoted  and  honorable  women 
to  bring  over  their  husbands  to  their  paity ; 
the  consequence  of  this  was,  that  Paul  and 
"  '  IS  were  driven  out  of  the  city,  on 
which  they  shook  the  dust  off  their 
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feet,  in  testimony  of  the  sense  they  had  of 
the  ingi'Hititude  and  infidelity  of  their  op- 
pressoi-s. 

Froiri  Antioeh,  Paul  and  Barnabas  went  to 
IcoiiiuiD,  where  they  entered  into  the  syna- 
gogue of  the  Jews,  and,  according  to  tJieir 
usual  custom,  preached  to  the  people ;  the 
coiisec[ueiice  of  which  was  that  many,  both 
Jews  and  Greeks,  became  proselytes  t( 
Chiistian  religion.  From  this  success  the 
two  apostles  continued  some  time  at 
Iconium,  during  which  the  number  of  con 
verts  daily  increased,  and,  to  con&rm  them  ii 
the  Eaith,  Glod  added  his  testimony  to  their 
pr^^hing,  by  enabling  them  to  work  mira- 
cles. But  though  they  bad  gained  a  consid- 
erable number  of  inhabitants  to  the  faith, 
yet  there  vere  many  who  continued  in  their 
mSdelity:  the  whole  leaven  of  Jewish  malice 
began  again  to  show  itself  a[id  the  uube- 
lievino;  Jews,  having  stirred  up  the 
Gentiles  against  the  apostles,  at  length 
prevailed  on  the  multitude  to  stone  them. 
But  the  apostles,  having  timely  notice  of 
their  designs,  fled  from  the  city  to  Lystra 
and  Berhe  (two  other  cities  in  the  province 
of  Lycaonia),  where  they  preached  tiie  gos- 
pel to  the  inhuhitants,  as  also  to  those  who 
dwelt  in  the  countries  adjoining. 

While  (hey  were  at  Lystra,  a  happy  cir- 
cumstance occurred  both  ibr  the  promulga- 
Ijon  of  the  gospel,  and  the  conversion  ot  a, 
people  who  had  gi'eatly  been  devoted  to 
Paganism.  As  Paul  was  one  day  preaching 
to  the  multitude,  he  saw  among  them  a  man 
who  had  been  lame  from  his  mother's  womb, 
and  had  never  walked.  From  the  earnest 
attention  which  the  cripple  gave  to  the  dis- 
course, Paul  (who  had  for  some  time  taken 
particdar  notice  of  him)  perceived  that  he 
hod  faith,  and  therefore  thought  proper  to 
add  the  cure  of  his  body  to  that  of  hia  soul, 
knowing  that  it  would  not  only  be  beneficiai 
to  him,  hut  would  likewise  confirm  the  f^th 
of  all  who  should  believe  in  liis  doctrine. 
And  that  the  miracle  might  be  wrought  in 
the  moat  conspicuous  nmnner,  Paul,  in  the 
midst  of  the  congregation,  said  in  an  audible 
voice  to  the  mau,  "Stand  upright  on  thy 
foot;"  which  words  were  no  sooner  pro- 
nounced than  he  arose,  "  and  leaped  and 
walked." 

The  people  who  beheld  this  miracle  well 
knew  that  it  could  not  be  wrought  by  any 
human  power ;  but  having  been  initiated  in 
the  superstitious  customs  of  the  heaiJiens, 


they  cried  out,  "  The  gods  are  come  down 
to  us  in  the  likeness  of  men."  Aecordingty 
they  called  Barnabas  Jupiter,  on  account  of 
his  venerable  gravity,  and  Paul  they  named 
MoTOurius,  "  because  he  was  the  chief 
speaker." 

It  was  not  long  before  the  fame  of  this 
miracle  was  spread  thi'oughout  the  city ;  in 
consequence  of  which  almost  all  the  inhabiir 
ants  gathered  themselves  together,  and  pre- 
ceded by  the  priest  of  Jupiter,  and  oxen 
dressed  in  garlands,  went  to  the  house  whei'e 
the  apostles  resided,  intending  to  offer  sacri- 
fice before  tiieni.  But  as  soon  aa  Paul  and 
Barnabas  understood  their  intentions,  they 
were  greatly  affected  at  tiieir  superstitious 
design ;  and  rending  their  clothes  to  express 
their  grief  and  abhorrence  of  the  action,  ran 
out  to  the  multitude,  whom  Paul  addressed 
in  words  to  this  effect :  "  Ye  men  of  Lystra, 
ye  are  mistaken  iu  the  object  of  your  woi'sliip ; 
for  though  we  have  done  many  miracles  in 
the  name  and  by  the  power  of  Christ,  yet  we 
are  no  more  than  men,  and  subject  to  the 
same  passions  with  yourselves,  and  preach 
unto  you  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation,  that 
ye  may  forsake  the  vanities  of  this  world, 
and  return  to  the  hving  God,  who  created 
the  heaven  and  the  earth,  tiie.sea,  and  all  the 
creatures  they  contain.  This  Omnipotent 
Being  snfiei'ed  all  nations  formerly  to  walk 
in  their  own  ways,  though  he  never  left  hun- 
self  without  witness,  doing  the  greatest  good 
to  the  children  of  men  ,  it  is  he  that  sen'.ieth 
rain  from  heaven,  and  crowneththe  year  with 
fniitful  seasons,  filling  our  hearta  with  joy 
and  gladness." 

This  argument  had  the  desired  el&ct,  the 
people,  though  with  some  difficulty,  being 
persuaded  to  lay  aside  then*  idolatrous  inten- 
tions And  surely  no  argument  could  be 
more  properly  adapted  to  answer  the  wishes 
of  the  inspired  pi-eaoher.  Is  it  possible  that 
any  human  being  can  survey  the  several 
parts  of  the  creation,  and  not  discover  ia 
every  place  evident  traces  of  an  Infinite 
wisdom,  power,  and  goodness?  Who  can 
survey  universal  nature,  and  not  at  once  see 
and  admire  its  great  Author,  who  has  dis- 
posed of  all  created  things  with  such  order 
and  regularity  as  to  display  in  the  clearest 
manner  his  own  power  wid  glory  ?  BehohJ 
the  sun  !  how  justly  is  that  source  of  light 
and  heat  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  plane- 
tary eboir,  that  each  may  enjoy  its  destined 
share  of  its  prolific  beams ;  so  that  the  eartli 
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is  not  burnt  by  a  too  near  approach,  nor 
chilled  by  the  northern  blasts  from  too  great 
n  recess,  but  impregnated  with  fruits  and 
flowers  by  the  happy  influence  of  a  Tital 
heat,  and  crowned  -with  luxuriant  plenty  by 
the  benign  influences  of  the  eeason.  "Who 
can  contemplate  the  wonderful  properties 
of  the  air,  and  not  reflect  on  the  divine 
iriadom  that  formed  it  ?  If  we  survey  the 
earth,  wo  thei*  discover  the  footsteps  of  an 
Almighty  Being,  who  hath  filled  it  with  a 
e;reat  variety  of  admirable  and  useful  crea- 
tures, oil  of  which  are  mwulained  by  the 
bounty  of  his  hand-  It  is  he  that  clothes 
the  grass  with  a  defeiitful  verdure,  that 
crowns  the  year  with  his  loving-kindness, 
and  causes  the  valleys  to  stand  (hick  with 
com.  It  is  he  that  maketh  the  grass  to 
grow  upon  the  mountains,  and  herbs  for 
the  service  of  man  He  adorns  the  lihes 
of  the  field,  that  neither  toil  nor  spin, 
wilJi  a  glory  that  excels  the  pomp  and 
grandeur  of  Solomon's  court.  He  "  shut 
up  the  sea  with  doors,"  and  said,  "  Hitherto 
shalt  thou  come  and  no  faitlier,  and  here 
shail  thy  proud  waves  he  stayed."  It  ia 
the  Almighty  Being  that  an'ests  the  storm, 
and  smooths  tlie  tempestuous  billows  of  the 
deep ;  that  delivereth  the  mariner  from  all 
his  troubles,  and  bringeth  his  ship  into  the 
iesu'cd  haven  of  safety.  How  reasonable, 
therefore,  is  it  that  we  should  worahip  and 
adore  this  Omnipotent,  this  kind  Creator, 
and  not  transfer  the  honors  due  to  hhn  alone 
to  trail  mortals,  much  less  to  dumb  idols,  the 
work  of  men's  hands  ! 

A&er  Paul  had  performed  the  miracle  on 
the  kime  man,  he  and  Barnabas  continued 
t»  persevere  in  the  execution  of  their  impor- 
tant commission,  declaring,  wherever  they 
went,  the  gbd  tidings  of  salvation  to  all 
who  believed  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ  But 
the  malic«  of  their  enemies  still  pursued 
thera  :  some  inveterate  Jews,  who  had  come 
from  Antioch  and  Iconiura,  so  exasperated 
tad  stirred  up  the  multitude  against  them, 
that  they  took  PanI,  whom,  just  before,  they 
would  have  adored,  and  stoned  him;  after 
which  they  dragged  him  out  of  the  city, 
supposing  him  to  be  dead.  But  when  the 
disciples  went  to  the  place  where  he  was 
(probably  to  inter  his  body)  be  rose  up,  and 
went  into  (he  city  for  that  night,  and  the 
^est  day  departed,  with  BamabaS,  to  Derbe, 
wheK)  they  preached  the  gospel,  and  con- 
verfed  many  to  the  fitith. 


They  did  not,  however,  continue  long  at 
Iterbe,  but  returned  to  Lysti-a,  Iconium,  and 
Antioch,  confirming  the  Ghiistians  of  those 
places  m  the  foith,  earnestly  persuading  them 
to  persevere,  and  not  to  be  discouraged  at 
those  ti-oubles  and  persecutions  which  they 
must  expect  would  attend  the  prefession  at 
the  gospel.  And  that  the  affairs  of  the 
church  might  be  conducted  with  more  regik, 
larity,  they  ordained  elders  and  pastors, 
tfl  teach,  instruct,  and  watch  over  them; 
having  done  ■which,  they  left  fneip.  to  the 
protection  of  the  Almighty,  U,  whose  care 
they  recommended  them  by  prayer  and 
fasting. 

From  Aniioeh  they  passtd  through  Pia- 
dia,  and  thence  went  td  Pamphylia;  and, 
having  preached  to  the  people  at  Pei^,  they 
went  down  to  Attalia,  and  returned,  by  sea, 
to  Antioch  in  Syi'ia,  whence  they  had  set 
out  on  this  holy  expedition.  On  their  arri- 
val here,  they  immediately  assembled  the 
church  togelher,  and  having  given  an 
account  of  their  success,  wliat  miracles  God 
had  wrought  by  (heir  hands,  and  a  large 
"door  of  feith,"  he,  by  their  ministry,  had 
opened  to  the  (rentiles,  they  suspended  then? 
iarther  travels  for  the  present,  and  for  a  con- 
siderable tune  took  up  their  abode  with  the 
disciples  ui  that  city. 

During  their  stay  here,  the  chureh  was 
greatly  distmbed  by  means  of  some  persons 
coming  from  Juda:a,  who  taught  the  people 
that  there  was  no  salvation  without  cntum- 
cision,  and  the  observance  of  other  legal 
ceremonies.  Tliis  doctrine  was  strongly  op- 
posed by  Paul  and  Barnabas;  in  conse- 
quence oif  which,  after  many  conferences  and 
disputations,  it  was  at  length  proposed,  that 
the  deeiaon  of  the  matter  ahoidd  be  referred 
to  the  general  assembly  of  the  apostles  at 
Jerusalem.  This  the  whole  church  readily 
)d  to:  and  having  deputed  Barnabas 
and  Paul,  together  with  some  others,  to  go 
with  the  message,  they  conducted  them  pai-t 
of  the  way,  and  the  (wo  apostles,  in  passing 
through  Phoinieia  and  Samaria,  took  care  to 
relate  what  success  they  had  met  with  m 
the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  to  the  great 
joy  and  comfort  of  all  the  brethren  in  those 
parts. 

On  (heir  arrival  at  Jerusalem  they  were 
kindly  received  by  the  apostles  and  elders 
of  the  church,  to  whom,  after  reciting  tho 
great  success' they  had  met  With  in  (he  propa- 
gation of  the  gospel,  they  delivered  the  mes- 
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Bags  on  wbieK  ttey  were  sent.  They  told 
them,  that  when  the  Gentile  proselytes,  or 
others  iinciruumeised,  came  into  the  fiuth, 
some  Jewish  converts,  of  the  sect  of  the 
1  that  such  could  not  be  ad- 
0  the  church  of  Chiist  without  eii^ 
n  ;  that  great  dbputee  had  ariseo  on 
this  head,  and  (hat  the  matter  was  referred 
to  the  church  at  Jerusalem. 

In  consequence  of  this  intelligence  a  coun- 
cil was  immediately  summoned  la  deliberate 
on  the  matter,  and  great  dispates  took  place 
on  the  occasion.  At  length,  Peter,  rising 
from  his  seat,  addressed  the  audience  in 
words  to  this  effect :  "It  is  well  known  to 
you  all,  thaf  some  time  anee  God  made 
choice  of  me  firat  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
Genlaies ;  and  God,  who  knew  the  sincerity 
of  their  hearts,  testified  that  they  were  ac- 
ceptable to  him  and  fit  to  be  baptized, 
bestowing  on  them  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  as  he  had  before  upon  ua,  making  no 
diiference  between  us  and  them.  By  this 
one  act  the  matter  is  already  sufficiently 
determined.  Why  then  do  ye  press  this 
thing  so  confrai'y  to  the  will  of"  God  'i  And 
why  would  ye  wish  to  impose  on  the  Gentile 
convorta  the  pBrformaDCe  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
which  belonged  not  to  them,  and  which  we 
Jews  were  so  farfrom  being  abb  to  perform, 
that  oar  conduct  coulJ  notbe  jostitied  'i  It 
is  from  the  go.^pel  that  we  expect  salvation 
and  justiKcation,  thi'ough  faith  and  obedience 
to  Christ,  and  not  by  aa  observation  of  the 
Mosaic  law:  whence  it  is  plain,  that  if  the 
Gentiles  believe,  th^  have  the  same  way  to 
salvation  as  ourselves." 

When  Peter  had  concluded  his  observa- 
tions, Pan!  and  Barnabas,  m  confirmation 
(if  what  he  had  said,  declared  what  miracles 
God  had  done  hy  them  in  the  conversion 
of  the  Gentiles,  which  they  said  was  another 
argument  and  testimony  from  heaven,  that 
no  difterenee  ought  to  be  made  between 
them  and  the  Jews. 

Upon  this  James  slbod  up,  and  spoke  to 
this  effect :  "  Men  and  brethren,  Peter  hath 
sufficiently  demonstrated  that  it  was  the  will 
of  God  the  Gentiles  should,  without  scruple, 
have  the  gospel  preached  to  them,  and  be 
baptized.  And  this  is  agreeable  to  what 
hath  been  foretold  by  the  old  prophets,  par- 
ticularly Amos ;  '  In  the  latter  days  I  will 
return,  and  will  build  again  the  tabernacle 
of  David  which  is  fallen  down ;  and  I  will 
build  again  the  ruins  thereof,  and  I  will 


set  it  up :  that  the  residue  of  men  might 
seek  after  the  Lord,  and  all  the  Gentiles 
upon  whom  my  name  is  called,  saith  the 
Lord,  who  doeth  all  these  things.'  Where- 
fore it  is  my  conclusion  and  determination, 
that  we  should  not  compel  those  to  be  cir- 
cumcised, who  fi-om  Gentiles  turn  Chris-' 
tians,  but  content  ourselves  if  they  believe. 
We  who  are  Jews  need  not  fear  that  this 
will  bring  a  contempt  upon  Moses  or  tiie 
laws  of  the  Jews,  since  the  contrary  appears 
by  the  Christian  pi-aetice ;  for  even  where 
those  proselytes  of  the  Gentiles  are,  the 
books  of  Moses  are  .continued  among  them, 
being  read  in  the  synagogues  every  sab- 
bath  day,    to  signify  their  respect   to    the 

This  determination  being  unanimously 
agreed  to,  it  was  next  resolved  to  send  some 
proper  persons  with  Paul  and  Barnabas  to 
Antioch,  in  order  that  they,  having  been 
present,  might  ^ve  a  satisiactOTy  account 
of  the  result  of  the  apostles'  embassy. 
They  accordingly  made  choice  of  two, 
nwiiely,  Judas,  sumamed  Bai'nabas,  and 
Silas,  men  of  distinguished  reputation,  and 
well  respected  by  all  Christians.  These, 
accompanied  by  Paul  and  Bai'nabas,  pro- 
ceeded to  Antioch,  taking  with  them  a 
decree  drawn  up  by  the  council,  which  was 
to  this  effect ;  "  Xfora-imuch  as  we  have 
heard  that  eeriain  which  went  out  from  us 
have  troubled  you  with  words,  subverting 
your  souls,  saying  ye  must  be  ciroumcised 
and  keep  the  law ;  to  whom  we  gave  no 
such  commandment :  it  seemed  good  unto  us, 
being  assembled  with  one  accord,  to  send 
chosen  men  unto  you,  with  our  beloved 
Bai'nabas  and  Paul ;  men  that  have  haz- 
arded their  lives  for  the  name  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  We  have  sent  therefore 
Judas  and  Silas,  who  shall  also  tell  you  the 
same  things  by  mouth.  For  it  seemed  good 
to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  us,  to  lay  upon 
you  no  greater  burden  than  these  necessary 
things;  that  ye  abstain  trom  meats  oifeied 
to  idols,  and  from  blood  and  from  things 
strangled,  and  from  fornication  fiora  which 
if  ye  keep  yourselves,  ye  <ihall  do  well 
Fare  ye  well."     (Ads  sv  2i~2  I  ) 

With  this  decree  they  immediately  re- 
paired to  Antioch,  whither  they  had  no 
sooner  an'ived  than  the  Christian  conveits 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles  assembled  tigethor 
in  order  to  know  the  issue  ot  then  embassy 
As  soon  as  they  were  met  Paul  and  Batna 
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J  them  tte  clecretal  epistle, 
wiiich  they  caused  to  be  read  in  the  hearing 
of  tlie  wbole  congregation.  Tlie  contents  of 
tbe  decree,  wbicli  were  ultimate,  gave  tbe 
liigbeat  satisfaction  to  tbe  Gentile  converts, 
who  greatly  rejoiced  at  finding  tbeniselves 
discharged  &om  the  burden  of  tbe  law,  and 
oonfirraed  in  tbeir  Cbristian  liberty. 

While  Judas  and  Silas  were  at  Antiooh 
(being  both  men  of  excellent  gifts  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures),  they  em- 
ployed their  tame  in  confirming  believers  iu 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  and,  after  a  short 
stay,  were,  with  all  kindness  and  civility, 
dismissed  by  the  church,  in  order  (o  return 
t»  Jerusalem.  But  Silas,  for  some  reaaous, 
was  unwilling  to  depart  so  soon,  clioosiug 
rather  te  tarry  with  Paul  and  Biirnabas. 
This  be  accordingly  did,  and  those  three, 
together  witli  several  others  of  the  brethren, 
employed  themselves  in  insH'iicling  sucTi  as 
had  already  received  the  Chiistian  feith, 
and  in  preaching  to  otliera  who  had  not  yet 
embraced  it. 

Soon  after  tbe  determination  of  the  coun- 
cil at  Jerusalem,  Peter  went  thence  to  An- 
tjooh,  where,  using  tbe  liberty  which  the 
gospel  had  given  him,  he  for  some  time  eon- 
versed  familiai'ly  with  tiie  (ientile  converts, 
eating  with  them,  and  living  with  them  in  the 
same  manner  they  did.  This  he  had  been 
taught  to  do  by  the  vision  of  the 
down  from  heaven ;  this  had  been  lately 
decreed  at  Jerusalem ;  this  he  had  before 
practiiwd  with  regard  to  Cornelius  end  his 
fiimily,  and  justified  the  action  to  the  satis- 
faction of  his  brethren  ;  this  he  had  likewise 
done  afler  his  arrival  at  Antioch,  till  some 
Jewish  Christiana  (still  tenacious  of  the 
ceremonial  law)  coming  thither  from  Jerusa- 
lem, Peter,  fearful  of  offending  or  displeasing 
them,  withdrew  himself  from  the  Gentiles, 

"  Hence  we  may  learn  not  on  Ly  that  these 
great  lifihts  in  the  Christiiin  church  were  men  of 
the  like  passioiifl  with  as,  hut  that  God,  upon  this 
occasion,  ili<i  moat  eminenlly  illustrate  the  wisdom 
of  his  providence,  by  rendoring   tbe  Irailtiea  of 


as  if  it  had  been  unhwful  for  him  to  bold 
eon^ei-saticn  with  untntumcised  persons , 
notwithstanding  he  knew  and  was  ftillj  --at 
ished  that  oui  Hewed  fcaiiour  had  biokm 
down  the  wall  of  partition  between  the  Jew 
and  Gentile 

Peter  by  thus  actmg  against  the  light 
of  hia  own  mmd  and  judgment,  condemned 
what  he  had  approved  and  destroyed  the 
•■upersi  rut  tare  he  bad  before  elected  at  the 
sime  time  ho  confirmed  the  Jewish  zealots  in 
their  gross  eiiors  filled  the  minds  of  the 
Gentiles  with  sciuples  and  their  consciences 
with  fears 

Paul  who  wns  not  ignorant  of  what  per 
nicious  influence  the  example  of  so  gieat  in 
apostle  might  be  e^p  ciiUy  nhon  he  saw 
Baina!»aH  cairied  awiy  with  the  stream  of 
his  mdiscietion  was  gicatly  initated  at  his 
conduct  and  iil  the  pre'^nce  of  the  whcle 
church  ee\  erely  rebuled  him  foi  endea\oi- 
ing  to  impo'w  that  yoke  tn  the  Gentiles 
which  he  tliough  a  Jew  thought  himself  it 
hbeitj  to  '.hike  oft 

A  fi,w  daj>"  afler  this  Paul  and  Biinalas 
refiohed  to  leave  Antnch,  and  visit  those 
places  in  which  they  had  some  time  before 
planted  Christianity  among  the  Gentiles.  In 
tills  inlended  eseursion,  Barnabas  proposed 
taking  with  them  John  JIark ;  but  the 
proposition  was  highly  disapproved  by  Paul, 
I  on  account  of  Mark's  having  deserted  them 
at  Pamphylia.  In  consequence  of  this,  a 
warm  dispute  took  place  between  them,  the 
issue  of  which  was,  that  they  determined  to 
separate.*  Accordingly,  Barnabas,  accom- 
panied by  Mark,  went  to  Cyprus,  which  was 
his  native  oonntiy ;  and  soon  after,  Paul, 
having  chosen  Slas  for  his  companion,  set 
out  on  his  intended  visitation  of  the  several 
places  in  which  he  had  before  propagated 
Christianity. 

two  snch  eminent  servants  instrumental  tu  the 
henelit  of  his  chnreh,  since  holli  of  tiiem  theni'e- 
forw.ird  emploved  their  cxmioriUnnry  indualry 
anii  zeal,  smp;lj  and  apart,  wlncli  till  then  bad 
b«en  unilud,  and  coulined  Co  the  same  places. 
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PAUL  AND   SILAS   VISIT   CHUBCHES.  —  PAUL  AT  ATHENS.  - 


WiiBN  Paul  left  Antiooh,  after  his  separa- 
tion from  Bumabus.  he  and  his  oonipaaion 
Siias  travelled  over  the  provinces  of  Syria 
and  Cilioia,  coolirming  the  churches,  and 
leaving  with  each  a  copy  of  the  decree, 
which  a  short  time  before  h^id  been  passed  by 
the  council  at  Jerusalem.  From  these  party 
they  awled  to  Crete,*  where  Paul  propagated 
the  gospel,  and  constituted  Titus  paster  of 
the  island,  leaving  him  te  settle  those  affairs 
of  the  church,  which  time  would  not  permit 
the  apostle  te  do. 

From  Crete,  Paul  and  Silas  returned  to 
Cilicia,  and  thence  went  to  Lystra.  Here 
they  met  with  a  young  man  named  Timothy, 
whose  &ther  was  a  Ureek,  but  his  mother 
a  Jewish  convert,  by  whom  he  had  been 
brought  np  under  all  the  advantages  of  a 
pious  and  religious  education,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  holy  Scriptures,  which  he  had 
studied  with  the  greatest  assiduity  and  suc- 
cess. This  person  Paul  deagned  as  a  com- 
ptuiion  of  his  travels,  and  a  special  instru- 
ment in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel.  But 
knowing  that  his  being  unoirou incised  would 
prove  a  stumbling-bioek  to  the  Jews,  he 
caused  him  to  be  circumcised  ;  being  willing. 


*  Tliis  was  one  of  tha  richest  and  best  islands 
in  the  whole  Mediterrnuenn  Sea.  It  is  said  at 
one  time  lo  have  concained  uo  less  thnn  a  handn^ 
considerable  towns  or  cil^es,  whenco  U  hod  tlie 
name  of  Hecatompolis.  From  the  ^ooilness  of 
the  soil,  and  Comperatare  of  the  air,  it  was  like- 
wise atjled  Maeorios,  or  the  Happj'  Island.  At 
present  it  is  commonlj  called  Candia,  from  its 
principal  town,  which  bears  that  name.  It  is 
situated  opposite  the  month  of  the  ^^rean  Sea, 
or  Archipelago;  and  while  it  continaed  in  the 
bands  of  the  Venetians  was  an  archbishop's  see ; 
great,  rich,  and  populous  ;  but  since  it  camo  into 
the  possession  of  the  Tarla  (which  was  in  the 
year  1669)  it  has  lost  all  marks  of  its  former 
grnndaur. 

t  Phrjjna  is  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  hav- 
ing Bithynin  to  the  north,  G^datia  to  the  ea^ 
Iivcia  to  the  sonth,  and  Mysia  to  the  west.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  country,  who  are  said  to  have 
been  the  inventors  of  augury,  and  other  kinds  of 
divination,  were  anciently  more  superstitious  than 
the  other  Asiatics,  as  appears  from  the  rites  which 
they  used  in  the  sacrinee  of  Cybele,  and  other 
heathen  f^ddesses. 

t  Oalatia  is  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  bound- 


in  lawful  and  indifferent  matters,  to  eonforra 
himself  to  the  tempers  and  dispo^lions  of 
all,  tliat  he  might  thereby  further  succeed  in 
his  ministry,  and  the  sooner  establish  that 
doctrine  he  was  sent  te  propagate. 

After  staying  a  short  time  at  Lystra,  they 
passed  through  Phrygiaf  and  Galatia,^ 
where  the  apostle  Paul  was  entertained  with 
the  greatest  kindness  and  veneration  by  the 
people,  who  looked  upon  him  as  an  angel 
sent  immediately  from  heaven  Hence  he 
intended  to  have  continued  his  progress 
throagh  the  proconsular  Asia,  but  was  pro- 
hibited from  so  doing  by  a  particular  revela- 
tion In  consequence  of  this  he  went  to 
Mysia.ll  and  after  attempting  in  vain  to  go 
into  Bitbyniai§  proceeded  to  TroaSjIF  where, 
soon  after  his  arrival,  he  bad  a  vision,  com- 
manding him  to  direct  his  course  for  Macedo- 
nia.** Paul  made  immediate  preparations 
for  obeying  these  orders,  being  fully  assured 
it  was  the  Lord  who  had  called  him  w  preach 
the  gospel  in  that  country. 

Paul  and  hisoompanions,  having  enibarlied 
at  Troas,  sailed  to  the  Island  of  Samothra- 
cia,tt  and,  the  next  day,  landed  at  Neapo* 
lis.tJ  a  port  in  Macedonia,   whence   they 


ed  on  the  west  by  Phrygia,  on  the  east  hy  the 
River  Halys,  on  the  north  by  Paphlagonia,  and 
on  tlie  south  by  Lycaonia. 

II  Mysia  is  another  small  province  of  Asfii 
Minor,  Itounded  on  the  east  by  Phrygia,  on  the 
west  by  Troas,  on  the  north  bj  Bithynia,  and 
on  the  sonth  by  the  River  Hermns. 

§  Bithynia  is  likewise  a  repon  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  received  its  name  from  one  of  its  kings,  named 
Bythiniis ;  bat  in  what  age  he  reigned  we  are  not 
informed. 

T  Troas  was  a  small  conniry  belonging  to 
Phrygia  Minor,  and  situated  to  the  west  of  Mysia, 
upon  the  Hellespont.  It  took  its  name  from  its 
principal  city,  which  was  a  seaport,  and  situated 
abnut  four  miles  from  old  Troy. 

••  This  is  a  large  province  in  Greece,  and  was 
anciently  called  Eaimathia,  but,  from  the  kings 
of  Macedon,  it  was  aftonvard  called  Macedonia, 

tt  Sainothrncia  is  a  small  island  in  the  £gean 
Sea,  lying  lo  the  west  of  Troas,  opposite  the  coast 
of  Thrace,  whence  it  received  its  name, 

tJ  Noai>olis  was  a  seaport,  and  stood  very  near 
Thrace.  At  tirst  it  belonged  to  that  province, 
t  was  afterword  taken  into  Macedonia. 
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travelled  to  Philippi,*  a  Koman  colony, 
where  they  continued  some  ^uys. 

At  a  small  distance  from  Philippi  the 
Jews  had  a.  proseueke,  or  place  of  devotion, 
which  was  much  frequented  by  the  devout 
women  of  their  religion,  who  met  there  to 
pray  and  hear  the  law.  In  this  place  Paul 
and  hia  companions  preached  the  g!ad  tidings 
of  the  gospel,  and,  by  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  made  many  converts.  Among 
tbeae  waa  a  certain  woman  named  Lydia,  a 
seller  of  purple  in  Philippi,  but  a  native  of 
Thyatira.t  whom  they  baptized,  with  her 
household ;  in  return  for  which  she  invited 
them  to  lodge  in  her  house  during  their 
abode  in  that  city. 

As  Paul  and  his  companions  were  one 
day  going,  as  usual,  to  the  before-mentioned 
place  of  devotion,  tbey  were  met  by  a  certain 
damsel,  who  was  possessed  with  a  spirit  of 
divination,  by  means  of  which  her  masters 
acquired  considerable  advantage.  This  wo- 
man followed  Paul  and  his  companion,  cit- 
ing out,  "  These  men  are  the  servants  of  the 
Most  High  God,  which  show  us  the  way  of 
salvation."  Paul,  at  first  took  no  notice  of 
her,  not  being  wiiUng  to  multiply  mii-aelcs 
without  necessity.  But  when  he  eaw  her 
following  them  several  days  together,  ho 
began  to  be  ti'oubled  ;  and  therefore,  in 
imitation  of  his  great  Master  (who  would 


■  Philippi  was  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Mace- 
donia, lying  to  tlie  west  of  Neapolis.  It  was 
originally  called  DatJios,  but  afterward  took  its 
name  from  Philip,  the  fkmous  king  of  Macedon, 
who  repaired  and  beaulJfi6d  it.  In  process  of 
time  it  became  a  Itoman  colon/,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants enjoyed  the  privileges  of  Soman  citiKens, 
and  were  governed  by  the  Roman  laws.  These 
indnlgences  were  conferred  on  them  both  by  Julius 
and  Angnstus  Cieaar,  vcrf  probably,  in  memovy 
of  the  two  great  battles  than  were  foaght  in  the 
plttiiis  adjacent,  the  tirst  between  Jnlins  and 
Pompey  the  Grenc,  and  the  second  between 
Augustus  and  Mark  Antony  on  the  one  side,  and 
Cassim  and  Brutus  on  the  other. 

f  Thiaancient  ciu^siillsnrviTos  as  an  inhabit- 
ed site,  nniier  the  Turkish  name  of  Ark-hissar, 
or  (he  White  Castle.  It  cannot  however  compare 
with  the  two  other  inhabited  silos,  being  greatly 
inferior  to  Porgaraoa,  and  itnmeasurahly  bo  to 
Smyrna.  In  ancient  remains  it  is  poorer  than 
any  of  the  seven.  It  is  situated  about  twenty- 
seven  niilee  to  the  north  of  Sardis,  and  is  thus 
noticed  by  Hiiy  lisk,  the  American  missionary ; 
"  Thyadra  is  aitnafed  near  a  small  river,  a  branch 
of  the  Cfliens,  in  the  centre  of  an  extensive  plain. 
At  the  distance  of  throe  or  four  miles  it  is  almost 
compleifiiy  surrounded  by  mounts ns.  The  houses 
are  low ;  many  of  them  of  mud  or  earth.    Ex- 


not  suifcr  the  devil  to  acknowledge  him,  lest 
his  false  and  lyin^  tongue  should  prejudice 
the  truth  in  the  minds  of  men),  commanded 
the  spirit,  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  to  come 
out  of  her.  Accordingly  the  evil  spirit 
obeyed,  and  at  that  Instant  left  the  damsel. 

This  mu^jculous  cnre  proving  a  great  loss 
to  her  masters,  who  had  acquired  large  sums 
from  her  soothsaying,  they  were  vehemently 
incensed  against  the  apostles.  They  thet-e- 
fore  caused  Paul  and  gibs  to  be  apprehended 
and  carried  before  the  magistrates  of  the  city, 
to  whom  they  accused  them  of  introducing 
many  innovations,  which  wei'e  prejudicial  to 
the  state,  and  unlawful  for  them  to  comply 
with,  as  being  Romans. 

The  magistrates,  being  concerned  for  the 
tranquillity  of  the  state,  and  fearful  of  all 
disturbances,  were  very  forward  to  punish 
the  offenders,  against  whom  the  multitude 
testified  ;  and  therefore  they  commanded  the 
officers  to  strip  them,  and  scourge  them 
severely  as  seditious  persons.  This  was 
accordingly  done,  after  which  they  were 
committed  to  close  custorly,  snd  the  jmler, 
having  received  a  strict  charge  to  keep  them 
in  the  utmost  security,  not  only  thrust  them 
into  the  inner  prison,  but  likewise  made  their 
foet  fast  to  the  stoclts. 

But  neither  the  obscure  dungeon,  nor  the 
pitohy  mantle  of  the  night,    can    intercept 


cepting-  the  motsellim's  palace,  there  is  scarcely 
a  decent  honso  in  the  place.  The  streets  arc  nar- 
row and  dirty,  and  every  thing  indicates  poverty 
and  degradation.  We  hnd  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  Eeonomo,  the  bishop's  procurator,  and  a 
pnncipal  man  among  the  Greeks  of  this  town. 
.  .  He  says  the  Turks  have  deatroyed  all 
remnants  of  the  ancient  church  j  and  even  the 
place  where  it  stood  is  now  unknown.  At  pres- 
ent there  ore  in  the  town  one  thousand  houses  for 
which  taxes  are  paid  to  the  tfovernment."  (Me- 
moir of  the  Rev.  P.  Fiek.  Boston,  Mass.  1828.) 
It  appears,  from  Hartley,  that  the  Greeks  occupy 
three  hundred  houses,  tie  Armenians  thirty. 
Each  of  them  has  a  church.  The  town  is  cmbos- 
omed  in  poplars  and  miressea.  The  traveller 
last  named  observes,  "  The  sacred  writer  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  informs  us  that  Lydia  was 
aselletof  pniplein  the  city  of  Thyatira ;  and  the 
discovery  of  an  inscription  here,  which  makes 
mention  of '  the  dyers,  has  been  considered  im- 
portant in  connection  with  this  passage.  I  know 
not  if  other  travellers  have  remarked,  that  ev^n 
at  the  present  time,  Thyatara  is  femous  for 
dyeing.  In  answer  to  inquiries  on  the  subject,  I 
was  informed  that  the  cloths  which  are  dyed  scar- 
let here  are  considered  superior  to  any  others 
fnmished  by  Asia  Minor ;  and  that  large  quanii- 
tiea  are  sent  iveekly  U>  Smyrna  for  the  porposes 
of  < -— "  " 
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the  beams  of  divine  joy  and  comfort  from  tbe 
souls  of  pious  men  Theu  mmds  weie  all 
serenity  and  at  midnight;  they  piayed,  idJ 
sung  piai&es  to  Gk)d  so  loud,  that  they  weie 
heard  in  eiery  pitrt  of  the  prison  Noi 
were  their  prayers  offered  to  tho  thione  of 
grace  in  yarn  in  earthquake  shook  thp 
foundations  of  the  piiM)n  opentJ  ihc  doom, 
loosed  the  chains  anl  set  the  piu  ners  at 
liberty 

Thi'f   onTuls  on  of  nature  lonsed  the  lailer 
frcm  Ins  sleep     uid  con  luJing  from  what 


he  saw,  that  all  liis  prisoners  were  escapee!, 
ho  was  going  to  put  a  period  to  Ms  life,  which 
being  observed  by  Paul,  he  hastily  called 
out,  "Do  thyself  no  harm,  for  we  are  all 
here."  The  keeper  was  as  much  surprised 
at  this  as  be  had  been  before  teiTiiied  at  the 
thoughts  of  then-  escape ;  and  caliiug  for  a 
licht,  he  weat  immediately  into  the  presence 
of  Paul  and  Silis  fell  down  at  tlicii  feet, 
took  them  from  the  dungeon  brought  them 
to  hi')  own  house  washed  then  st  i].ps  and 
then  besought  them  to  iii'^tiutt  hnn  in  ihe 


-A 


t. 


knnwkls  F  tlwt  f  \  \  ov.  b  ^o  mighty 
to  6a\e  Paul  retdily  gianted  his  tejuest 
telling  him  that  if  he  bohcTed  m  Je=us 
Clnist  he  and  his  whole  house  might  be 
saved  Vccordmgly  tho  jailei  with  all  hiE 
femily  wore  aftei  a  competent  inrtiuction 
haptzed  and  received  as  members  of  the 
Ghnstian  chuich  How  happy  a  change 
does  the  doLtnne  o'  the  gospel  make  m  the 
minds  of  mun '  How  d  es  it  smooth  the 
roughest  tempers  and  mstil  m  their  minds 
the  sweetest  pi  roc  pies  of  civil  ty  and  good 
n-itiro       He  nh    but  a fow moments  Id  lu 


o-vei  PiuHidSihswith  them  st 
t  EJW  tie  toe!  then  w  h  tho 
pect   nnd  sh  we.     them  the  hij,h 

marks  of  k  nduese 

I  Bail)  the  next  moining  the  magstratca 
I  (eithei  haling  heard  what  hid  happened  or 
refltetmg  on  what  thoy  had  done  is  too  harsh 
and  unjustifijble)  sent  the  i  sergeant  to  the 
ja  lei  wi^  orders  immediately  to  dischirgo 
Paul  ind  8  ks  The  lailer  joyfully  dcli" 
ered  the  meshage  and  bade  them  depart  in 
peace  but  Paul  in  order  to  make  the  ma 
able  what  mjuiy  they  had  done 
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them,  and  how  unjustly  ^ey  had  punished 
fliem  without  esamination  or  trial,  refused 
to  accept  of  thoir  discharge,  alleging,  "  that 
they  were  not  only  innocent  persons,  hut 
danizens  of  B«me  ;  that,  as  they  had  been 
illegally  scourged  and  committed  to  prison, 
their  delivery  should  bo  as  puhUc  as  was  the 
injury,  and  attended  with  a  solemn  retraction 
of  what  they  had  done." 

The  magistrates  were  greatly  terrified  at 
this  message,  well  knowing  how  dangerous  it 
was  to  provoke  the  formidable  power  of  the 
Komans,  who  never  suffered  any  freeman  to 
be  beaten  uneondemned,  Tliey  therefore 
went  to  tlie  prison,  and  very  suhmissively 
entreated  them  to  depart  without  ai>y  further 
disturbance.  This  small  recompense  for  the 
cruel  usage  they  had  received  was  accepted 
by  the  meek  followers  of  the  blessed  Jesus : 
they  accoi-dingly  left  the  prison,  and  retii«d 
to  the  house  of  Lydia,  in  which  were  a 
great  number  of  converts.  To  those  they 
related  all  that  had  passed,  and  after  some 
conference  mth  them,  they  took  their  leave 
and  departed. 

From  PhiUppi,  Paul  and  his  comjranions 
travelled  toward  the  west,  till  they  arrived  at 
Thessaloniea,  *  the  metropolis  of  Macedonia^ 
Here  Paul  preached  iu  the  synagogues  of 
the  Jews  thi-ee  sabbath  days  successively, 
proving,  from  th3  predioiions  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, that  the  Messiah  was  to  suffer,  and 
to  rise  again ;  and  that  tlie  blessed  Jesus 
was  the  Messiah  spokea  of  by  the  prophets. 
Some  of  his  hearers,  among  whoii  were 
several  women  of  rank  and  quality,  I  ^lieved, 
and  were  converted  to  the  fiiith,  ,jut  the 
greater  part  of  the  Jews  disapproved  ef  his 
doctrine. 

During  their  stay  at  Thessalonica,  they 
lodged  in  the  house  of  a  certain  Christian 
named  Jason,  who  entertained  them  very 
courteously.  But  the  Jews,  in  general, 
were  so  incensed  against  them,  that  they 
would  not  suffer  them  to  continue  at  rest. 
They  refused  to  embrace  the  gospel  them- 
selves, and  therefore  envied  its  success,  and 
determined  to  oppose  its  progress.  Accord- 
ingly they  gathered  together  a  great  number 
of  lewd  and  wicked  people,  who  beset  the 
house  of  Jason,  in'ending  to  take  Paul,  and 


deliver  him  up  (o  an  incensed  maltitudt. 
Hut  in  this  they  were  disappointed,  he  with 
his  companions  being  removed  thence  by  the 
Christians,  and  concealed  in  some  other  part 
y.  This  disappointment  increased 
their  rage,  and  they  determined  tr-  be  re- 
venged on  Jason,  who  had  concealed  them. 
Accordingly  they  seized  him,  with  tome  others 
of  the  brethren,  and  eanied  them  before  the 
magistrates  of  the  city,  accused  them  with 
disturbing  the  peace  of  tho  empire,  and 
setting  up  Jesus  as  a  king,  in  derogation  of 
the  emperor's  dignity  and  authority.  In 
consequence  of  this  accusation,  both  the 
people  and  magistrates  became  their  enemies ; 
and  though  Jason  was  only  accused  of  har- 
boring Paul  and  his  companions,  yet  tho 
magistrates  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  dis- 
mKs  Jason  and  his  brethren  till  they  had 
^ven  security  for  lieir  future  appearance. 

As  soon  as  the  tumult  was  over,  those 
Thessalonians  who  had  been  converted  sent 
away  Paul  and  his  companions,  by  night,  to 
Bersea,  a  city  about  liity  miles  to  the  south 
of  Thessalonica.  Here  aL'io  Paul's  great 
love  for  his  coiintiymen  the  Jews,  and  his 
earnest  wishes  for  their  salvation,  escitedhim 
preach  to  them  in  particular.  Accordingly, 
he  entered  into  their  synagogue,  and  es- 
'  lined  the  gospel  to  them,  proving,  from  the 
■iptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  tnith 
of  the  doctrine  he  advanced.  The  Jews 
hero  were  of  a  more  ingenuous  and  candid 
temper  than  those  of  Thessalonica ;  and  as 
they  heard  him,  with  great  reverence  and 
attenlion,  expound  the  Scriptures,  so  they 
scarehed  diligenliy,  whether  his  proofs  were 
proper  and  pertinent,  and  consonant  to  the 
sense  of  tlie  tost  to  which  he  referred. 
Having  done  this,  and  found  every  thing 
agreeable  to  what  Paul  had  advanced,  many 
of  them  believe'd  ;  and  some  Gentiles  (among 
whom  were  several  women  of  qnahty)  follow- 
ing then-  example,  became  obedient  to  the 
faith.  The  news  of  this  remarkable  success 
being  carried  tfl  Thessalonica,  the  Jews  of 
that  place  were  so  incensed,  that  great  num- 
bers of  them  went  to  Bersea,  and  raised 
tumtdts  in  that  city;  in  consequence  of  which 
Paul,  to  avoid  their  fury,  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  place,  but  Silas  and  Timothy,  who. 


•  Thessnionica  was  anciiiittlj  called  Thesroa, 
from  the  sea  lo  which  it  adjoins.  It  is  the  opin- 
ion of  some  that  it  received  the  latter  name  in 
memory  of  the  vietory  which  Philip  Kin>;  of 
Macedon  obtained  over  tlie  Thessalonians;   but 


others  think  it  took  Jta  name  from  Thessalonica. 
[he  wife  of  Cassander,  anil  danghler  of  Philip, 
it  is  at  present  called  Salonichi,  has  a  safe  har. 
Imr  lot  the  benefit  of  commerce,  and  is  an  arc/b- 
bishop's  see  of  the  Grecian  church. 
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perhaps,  were   either  less  known,    or 
eavied,  remained  tieliind. 

Paul,  leaving  Bei-sea  under  the  conduct  of 
cerkun  guides,  it  was  imaged  liat  he  de- 
signed tfl  retire  by  sea  out  of  Greece,  that 
hS  restle^  eBeinies  might  oease  theh  perse- 
cntion;  but  the  guides,  in  conformity  t» 
Paul's  ihreotion  conducted  them  to  Athens,^ 
where  they  left  hiin  after  receiving  oidera  t 
tfill  Silas  and  Timothy  to  icpair  to  him  <l 
sum  as  posaihL 


While  Paul  continued  at  Athens,  expect- 
ing the  arrival  of  his  companions,  he  walked 
up  and  down  to  talte  an  accurate  sun'cy  of 
the  city,  which  he  found  wretchedly  ovennin 
with  superstition  and  idolatry.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  remarkably  reUgious  and  devout ; 
they  had  a  great  number  of  gods  whom  they 
adored;  false,  indeed,  they  were,  but  such 
as  they  being  destitute  ot  rt,velation  ac- 
counted true ,  and  ''O  VLry  careful  were  thoy 
that  no  deity  should  w  mt  due  h  uoi  fiom 


them,  that  they  had  an  altar  iniserlbed,  "  to 
the  unknowu  God."  t 

*  Actiena  was  once  the  moat  celehrated  city  for 
learning  of  any  in  the  world.  Il  waa  situatod  on 
■  a  gulf  of  the  ^-aan  Sea,  which  comeB  up  to  the 
iathmns  of  the  Paloponneae,  or  Morea,  in  that 
district  of  Greece  called  Attiea,  anil  was  the  par- 
ent of  that  dialect  which  was  esteemed  the  purest 
and  finest  Greeli,  Cicero  calls  it  the  founMin 
whence  civility,  learning,  and  laws  were  derived  to 
other  nations.  .    ,    ,        .      i  ■        v 

t  That,  the  Athenians  bad  altai^  m  tbeir  pub- 


ThL  e    superstitions  practices    greatly  af 
dieted  Paul    m    coniequence  ff  whu,h  he 

1  enlaces  w  thout  names  on  them  anl  oth  ra 
to  nnltnown  „oIs  «  c  lent  flom  the  tist  m  ny 
of  Laertl  s  who  informs  i "  th  it  when  a  great 
pla^e  raged  at  Athens  and  several  m  ana  had 
bi,en  attempted  for  the  removal  of  it,  tl  ej  were  , 
advised  bv  Epimedes,  the  philosopher,  to  huild 
an  altar,  and  dedic^ate  it  to  the  propei-  aiiil  peni- 
iittr  god  to  whom  sacrifices  were  dne;  and  the 
Athenians,  not  knowing  by  what  name  lo  call 
him,  erected  an  altar  with  this  inscription;  "To 
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exerted  all  his  endeaYOTs  to  convert  the  peo- 
ple. He  dispated  oa  the  sahbuth  day  in  the 
synagogues  of  the  Jews  ;  and  at  other  times 
ijwk  all  opportunities  of  preaching  to  the 
Athenians  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  to  save 
the  world. 

This  doctrine  was  eqxially  new  and  sfrange 
to  the  Athenians ;  aad  (hough  they  did  nut 
persecute  Paul  as  the  Jews  had  done,  yet 
his  preaching  Jesus  was  considered,  by  the 
Epicurean*  and  Stoic  philosophers,  as  a 
fabulous  legend.  The  generahty  of  the 
people,  however,  considered  it  as  a  discovery 
of  some  new  gods,  which  they  had  not  yet 
placed  in  their  temples ;  and  though  they 
were  not  unwilling  to  receive  any  new  deities, 
yet,  as  the  Areopagus  f  was  to  judge  of  all 
gods,  to  whom  pubUc  worship  might  be  al- 
lowed, they  laok  him  before  the  members  of 
that  court  to  give  an  account  of  his  doc- 
Paul,  being  placed  before  the  judges  of 
this  high  assembly,  explmned  the  nature  of 
the  doctiinB  he  taught  in  a  very  grave  and 
elegant  speech,  the  substance  of  which  was 
to  this  effect;  "Ye  men  of  Aiens,  I  am 
here  hrou^t  as  a  prisoner  into  your  supreme 
tribunal,  as  one  who  sets  forth  sti'ange  doc- 
trines; and  yet,  from  the  observations  I  have 
made  since  I  arrived  in  your  city,  I  find 
youeo  much  attached  to  superstition,  that  yoit 
know  not  what  jou  worship,  nay,  that  you 
even  have  such  a  numbisr  of  idols,  that 
you  cannot  find  names  for  them ;  for  one  of 
your  altars  has  upon  it  an  inscription  to  the 
unltnown  God.  That  the  true  Grod  of 
heaven  and  earth  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
unknown  to  yon  is  very  evident,  and  thai  is 
the  Being  whose  works  I  now  publish  to  you. 
By  him  was  all  nature  created;  and  as  he 
fills  immensity  with  his  presence,  so  he  can- 
not be  circumscribed  by  temples  made  with 
hands.  Our  worship,  as  men,  can  add 
nothing  to  his  perfections ;  for  all  we  have, 
and  all  we  enjoy,  is  the  unmerited  gift  of  his 
ineshaustible  bounty.  When  he  created  \ia 
out  of  nothing,  he  appointed  that  we  should 
r  ourselves  as  children  of  the  same 


common  parent;  and  in  the  course  of  his 
providence  he  lias  so  oidered  it,  that  either 
by  nature  or  revelation  we  should  use  such 
means  as  may,  in  the  end,  lead  us  to  the 
knowledge  of  himself,  and  promote  our 
eternal  happiness,  for  he  is  everywhere  pres- 
ent, and  none  of  our  tlioughts  can  be  hidden 
from  him.  Nay,  be  not  euiprised,  for  one  of 
your  own  poets  has  expiessh  declared,  that 
we  are  the  offspring  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
and  iherefbre,  we  are  not  t»  form  carnal 
notions  of  his  perfection,  as  if  he  could  be 
represented  in  a  human  shape,  It  is  true, 
God,  in  his  infinite  mercy,  diew  a  veil  over 
those  ages  of  ignorance ;  but  now  he  hath 
made  his  will  known,  and,  therefore,  those 
who  have  been  long  slaves  to  their  lusts  and 
passions  we  commanded  to  turn  from  the 
evil  of  their  ways,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
divine  favor.  And  this  is  the  more  necessa- 
ry, because  ho  hath  fixed,  ly  an  unalterable 
decree,  that  when  'the  universal  frame  of 
riatuie  shall  be  dissolved,  he  will  raise  man- 
kind fixim  the  giave,  and  reward  or  punkh 
(hem  according  to  their  works  here  below. 
As  a  proof  of  this  he  has  aheady  raised  up 
Christ  from  the  dead,  and,  as  he  has  become 
the  first-fruits  of  tho^e  who  siill  sleep,  so  he 
has  ordered  that  by  him  all  mankind  shall  be 
judged.  Such  is  tlie  docfiine  I  deliver  unto 
yon,  and  I  leave  you  to  judge  whether  or 
not  I  have  acted  as  an  impostor," 

That  part  of  Paul's  discourse  in  which  ho 
mentioned  the  resuvreclion  gave  great  oiFence 
to  some  of  the  philoEophers,  who  mocked  and 
derided  him ;  while  oUiers,  more  modest,  but 
not  satisfied  with  the  proqfe  l.e  had  given, 
gravely  said,  "We  would  hear  thee  again 
of  this  m^er,"  After  this,  Paul  left  the 
court,  bi\t  not  without  some  success,  for  a 
few  of  his  auditors  (among  whom  were  Dio- 
nysius,  one  of  the  scnatois,  and  Damaris,  a 
lady  of  considerable  rank)  believed  his  doc- 
trine, and  attended  his  instrocfions.  Thus 
boldly  did  this  intrepid  servant  and  soldier 
of  Jesus  Christ  assert  the  cause  of  his  divine 
Master  among  the  great,  the  wise,  and  (he 
learned;  and  thus  did  he  reason,  with  (he 


l3ie  RiKls  of  Asia,  Enrope,  and  AfMca,  tt)  the 
Btrange  and  nnknown  god ;  "  fay  which,  as  some 
imnginc,  they  intended  the  God  of  the  Jews,  who 
had   given   suth  wonderf\il  deliverances  to  his 

*  The  Epicnreans  among  the  Greeks  and 
Eomnna  were  much  the  same  aa  the  Sndducees 
among  tlie  Jews ;  for  lioth  denied  a  divine  provi- 
dence and  a  fatuce  state. 


t  The  Araopagns  was  a  celebraleil  conrt  or 
senate,  where  jnstibe  was  ndministered  to  all  rnnks ' 
of  people  byjudses  learned  in  the  Inw.  It  was 
situated  on  Mars'  hill,  an  eminence  without  llifl 
city,  and  msnv  of  theinhaliilnnCa  of  Athens  spent 
ranch  of  their  time  in  it,  diRputing  with  each 
other  on  sperulatiTe  paints,  and  asking  nens 
concerning  the  protfress  of  Ihe  Roman  arms  in 
different  pacts  of  the  world. 
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most  dbtinguisLecl  strength  and  eloquence, 
on  the  nature  of  God,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  commanded  his  creatui-es  to 
worship  him  even  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

Durmg  Paul's  stay  at  Athens,  Timothy 
and  Silas  (according  to  the  orders  they  had 
received)  came  to  tim  from  Thessalonica, 
with  an  accouEt  that  the  Christians  there  had 
been  under  persecution  ftum  their  fellow- 
citizens  ever  since  his  departure.  This  gave 
groat  uneasiness  to  Paul,  and  at  first  inchned 
him  to  visit  them  in  person,  in  oi'der  to  con- 
firm them  in  the  faith  they  had  embraced. 
But  reflecting  on  the  conseijuences  that 
might  ensue  if  he  went  himself,  he  sent 
Timothy  and  Sihis  to  comfort  tliem,  and  pat 
them  in  mind  of  what  he  had  before  told 
them,  namoly,  that  persecution  would  be  the 
constant  attendant  on  their  profe^on. 

After  the  departure  of  Timothy  and  Silii'i, 
Paul  left  Atliens,  and  went  to  Corinth,* 
where  he  met  with  a  certain  Jew,  named 
Aquila,  lately  come  from  Italy,  with  Pris- 
cilk  his  wife,  because  Cliiudius  had  made 
an  edict  for.  banishing  all  the  Jews  fi'om 


Eome.  Paul,  having  instrocteci  these  two 
the  Christian  faith,  took  up  his  lodgings 
with  them  (and  made  their  house  his  princi- 
pal place  of  I'esidenoe)  during  his  stay  at 
Coiinth.  Eveiy  Sabkifli  day  he  preached 
in  the  synagogaes,  laboring  to  convince 
both  Jews  and  Greeks  that  Jesus  was  the 
true  Messiah. 

A  short  time  after  Paul  had  been  at 
Cormth,  Timothy  and  Silas  arrived  thither 
fiom  Thessalonica,  with  the  joyful  news  of 
lite  stcadrast  adherence  of  the  Chiistians  in 
that  city  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel.  This 
was  a  matter  of  great  consolMion  to  Paul, 
who  thereupon  wrote  his  first  epistle  to  the 
Theasalonians,  In  this  epistle  "he  highly 
applauds  their  courage  and  zeal  in  the  belief 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and  eshoits  them 
to  a  noble  constancy  and  perseverance 
amidst  their  afliicdons  :  he  commends  them 
for  Iheir  charity  to  the  believers  in  Mace- 
donia, and  gives  theifi  many  instructions 
concerning  conversation,  and  leading  a  good 
life:  he  eshorta  them  to  the  practice  of  all 
pmity  and  holiness;  to  avoid  idleness ;  to 


*  The  lai^  and  wealthy  eity  of  Coriatli  was 
the  metropolis  of  Aohaia,  aiid  situai:e(t  upon  the 
isthmus  of  the  saiie  name,  whieh  joins  the  Pelo- 

highly  favorable  tof  that  commoroa  which  ultl- 
niafelv  readenal'  it  One  of  the  raosii  wealthy  and 
iasurlous  cities  of  the  world.  For,  being  be- 
twabn  two  ports,  the  one  of  which  wa-s  opiin  to 
the  eastern  and  the  other  to  the  western  niiyigat^ 
or,  while  its  HflOjrraphieal  situation  placed  it. 
It  were,  m  the  centra  of  the  uiviliied  world, 
became  tlio  point  where  the  merohanla  from  the 
three  quarters  ot  the  globe  met  anil  exehan — ■" 
tiieir  treasures  It  was  also  celebrated  for 
Isthmian  games  to  whiuh  the  upostle  makus 
some  striking  and  remarkably  appropriate  allu- 
uon,  in  his  Epiatles  to  the  Corinthians.  Nor 
siiould  It  be  unnoticed  that  in  the  centre  of  the 
dty  diere  stood  a  famous  temple  of  Venus  in  which 
a  taousand  priestesses  of  the  goddess  minister-  ^  '- 
licentionsness,  under  the  patronage  of  reli,, 
Prom  such  larioas  causes,  Corinth  had  an  influx  of 
foreiynersof  all  descriptions,  who  carried  the  rich- 
es and  the  vices  of  all  nations  into  a  cityin  which 
the  mei'cliant,  iJie  warrior,  and  the  seaman  i»nld 
enjoy  them  for  his  money.  Devoted  to  tratflc, 
and  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  wealth  which  that 
traffic  secured,  the  Corinthians  were  exempt 
from  the  influence  of  that  thirst  for  conquest  and 


behalf  of  the  liberties  of  Greece :  yet 
furnished  many  brave  and  experienced  commiind- 
ers  to  other  Grecian  Stales,  among  whom  it  was 
common  to  prefer  a  Corinthian  general  to  one  of 
tlieir  own  or  any  other  State.  As  might  be  ex. 
pected,  Corinth  was  not  remarkably  distinguished 


for  philoso|>hy  or  science ;  hut  its  wealth  attract- 
ed to  it  the  arts,  which  assisted  to  enrich  and  ag- 
grandize it,  till  it  became'  otie'  of  the  very  finest 
cities  in  all  Greece.  The  Corinthian  order  of 
arciiiteeture   took  its  name  from  that  rich  and 


The'Corinlhians  having  illitreatcd  the  Homau 
ambassadors,  their  city  tell  a  prey  to  the  EomanS, 
with  all  its  treasures  and  works  of  art,  and  was 
totally  destroved  by  Mummius.  It  lay  a  long 
while  desolate,  till  it  was  rebuilt  by  Julins  Ciesar, 
by  whom  it  was  peopled  with  a  colony  of  Bo- 
maas ;  and,  fesored  by  its  ndmirahle  situation,  it 
was  soon  restored  to  a  most  flonrishing  con- 
dition. "  The  ancicpt  manners,"  says  Hu^, 
"alinndantlv  returned:  Acro-Corinlh  was  again 
the  Isthmian  Dione,  and  an  intemperate  liPs  waa 
commonly  called  the  Corinthian  mode  of  life. 
AmonK  all.  the  cilaes  that  ever  existed  this  was 
accounted  the  most  voluptuous  j  and  the  satirist 
could  oaly  jocularly  secpi  to  be  at  a  loss  whelhor, 
in  this  respect,  ho  should  giTfi  the  preference  to 
Corinth  or  to  Athens." 

Corinth  still  exists  as  an  inhabited  town,  nniler 
tlie  name  of  Corantho.  It  is  a  long,  straggling 
place,  which  is  well  paved,  and  can  boast  of  some 
tolerablv  pood  buildings,  with  a  castle  of  some 
Btrenglli,  which  is- kept  in  a  good  state  of  defence. 
There  are  still  some  considerable  ruins,  lo  attest 
the  ancient  conseqnenco  of  Corinth,  and  the  taste 
and  elegance  of  its  public  buildings.  The  ex- 
tensive view  from  the  summit  of  the  high  moun- 
tain whioh  commands  the  town,  and  which  was 
the  Acropolis  (Aero- Corinth)  of  the  ancient  city, 
is  pronounced  by  travellerfl  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
,  in  the  world. 
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bo  diligent  in  their  callings,  and  not  im- 
moderate in  their  grief  for  the  dead ;  and 
concludes  with  instiuctions  to  them  con- 
cerning the  docti'ine  of  the  resuirection, 
the  manner  of  Chiist's  coming  to  judge 
the  world,  and  the  ohligation  all  were  under 
to  make  a  timely  preparalioa  for  so  solemn 
an  event." 

After  the  arrival  of  Timothy  and  Silas  at 
Corintli,  Paul  preached  tliedoctrme  of  Christ 
with  fresh  ardor  to  the  Jews;  but  they, 
instead  of  attendiiig  to  what  he  said,  opposed 
him,  and  what  thty  ould  not  conquei  hy  fair 
argument,  and  toice  of  leason  they  en 
deavored  to  e\ny  !y  noise  and  clamoi 
blended  with  hla..phe  nous  and  opprobrous 
language.  la  conscquen  e  of  th  a  Panl 
to   testify  his  abkneuee  of  their  bel  iyi  i 


shook  his  garments,  and  told  them,  that 
since  they  were  determined  to  draw  down 
the  vengeance  of  Heaven  npon  their  own 
heads,  he  was  absolutely  guiltless  and  inno- 
cent, and  would  thenceforth  address  hmieelf 
(o  the  Gentiles.  Accordingly  he  left  them, 
and  repaired  to  the  house  of  one  Justus,  a 
leligious  proselyte,  where,  by  his  pi'eachhig 
and  miracles,  he  conveited  gi'eat  numbers  to 
the  faith,  among  whom  were  some  few  Jeira, 
particulai-ly  Crispus,  the  chief  ruler  of  the 
synagogue,  and  two  others  of  considerable 
distnctifn  who  with  tlie  r  famd  es  were 
baptized  and  admitted  mLmbcrs  of  the  Chi-J* 
tian  chuich 

Piul  was  gieatJy  perpleited  m  h  a  mind  on 
acoount  ot  the  pervei  sene&s  an  1  ol  tin  icy  of 
t!  L  Jews  ir  d  began  to  despan  of  being  able 


to  convince  tliem  of  the  impropriety  of  their 
behavior,  or  to  bring  them  to  an  effectual  dis- 
cernment of  the  tmth  of  his  doctrine.  But 
he  was  encouraged  to  persevere  in 
attempt  by  a  heavenly  vision,  in  which  he 
was  told,  that  notwitmtanding  the  bad  suc- 
cess be  had  hitherto  met  with,  there  was 
a  large  han'est  to  be  gathered  in  that  place  : 
that  therefore  he  should  not  be  afraid  of  his 
enemies,  but  preach  the  gospel  boldly,  for  that 
he  might  be  assured  of  the  divine  protection 
in  all  his  undertakings.  In  eonsecLuence  of 
this,  and  in  certain  hopes  of  success,  Paul 
continued  at  Corinth  for  tie  space  of  one 
year  and  sis  montlis,  teaching  the  woid 
of  Grod  with  various  success  to  the  people. 

Some  time  after  Paul  had  received  encour- 
agement irom  the  heavenly  vision,  tie  Jews 


made  a  geneial  in<unection  against  him,  and 
ha\mg  taicn  him  into  custodj  earned  hmi 
bcfoie  balho  wlio  at  that  time  was  pro- 
con™l  of  Aihaia  The  accusation  they 
laid  agnin-t  him  was,  tJut  he  had  attempted 
to  mtroduie  a  new  rehgon  eonhaiy  to  what 
was  established  by  the  J'wi'Ji  J  w  1  p 
mitt  d  bj   h  Ho        pow  B  C  dl 

appreh    d  d     h       1       w  y 

wh  h  did  n      f  11        1       h        gn  za 
of   1  1  J  d     tu       h    w    H  n     h 

any        ecu    n  1     1  rcf  ^      I 

his    m  In       h  f    h  rt 

Upon  this  the  (lentiles  took  hosthenes,  a 
ruler  of  the  synagogue,  and  one  of  Paul's 
chief  accusers,  and  beat  him  publicly  befbra 
the  bibunal ;  but  this  did  liot  ^ve  the  p:-o 
consul  the  least  disturbance. 
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Paul  continiied  at  CorinlJi  some  time 
ofter  (Ms  incident,  and  before  his  departure 
thence,  wrote  his  seoond  epiatle  to  the  Thes- 
salottianB.  In  tliis  epistle  "he  endeavors 
to  coafimi  their  minds  in  tlie  Mtb,  and  to 
animate  them  courageously  to  endure  per- 
secution from  the  unhelieving  Jews,  a,  lost 
and  undone  race  of  men,  whom  the  divine 
vengeance  waa  ready  to  overtake  :  he  rectifies 
the  misinterpretation  which  false  teachers 
had  made  of  some  passages  in  his  foimer 
epistle,  rektive  to  the  day  of  judgment, 
it  was  just  at  hand,  and  shows  what  events 
(especially  that  of  the  coming  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  man  of  an)  must  precede  the 
approach  of  that  day.     Having  craved  (' 


prayers  in  his  behalf,  and  made  his  request 
to  God  in  theirs,  he  concludes  with  divers 
precepts,  especially  to  shun  idleness  and  illr 
company,    and    not  to  be  weaiy  in  well 

After  Paul  had  planted  the  church  of 
Coi-inth,  ho  left  that  city,  and  taking  with 
him  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  embarked  at 
Oenchrea,  whence  they  sailed  to  Ephesus, 
Here  he  peached  some  time  in  the  aynar 
gogue  of  the  Jews ;  but  being  resolved  to 
attend  the  celebration  of  the  passover  at  Jeru- 
salem, he  setaailfor  Cfosarea,  leaving  beliind 
him  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  to  wliom  he 
'  ■  return  (if  God  would  permit)  aa 
iblo.     From  Casarea,  Paul  pro- 


ceeded to  Jerusalem,  and  after  having  visited 
the  chureh  there,  and  kept  tJie  feast  of  the 
pa^over,  went  to  Antioch.  Here  he  staid 
some  time,  and  then  traversed  the  couniries 
of  G-alatia  Mid  Phi'ygia,  taking  his  course 
toward  Ephesus,  and  confirming  the  new-con- 
voi-ted  Christians  ia  every  place  through 
wliicb  he  passed. 

During  the  time  Paul  spent  in  this  large 
circuit.  Providence  took  care  of  the  churches 
of  Ephesus  and  Corinth  by. means  of  one 
ApoQos,  an  eloquent  Jew  of  Alexandria,  and 
well  acquainted  with  the  law  and  writings  of 
the  prophets.  This  man,  going  to  Ephesus, 
though  Tie  was  only  instructed  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  Christianity,  and  John's  baptism, 
yet  taught  with  great  courage,  and  a  most 


powerful  zeal.  After  being  fully  instructed 
in  the  faith  by  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  he 
passed  over  into  Achaia,  being  furnished 
with  recommendatory  letters  by  the  churches 
of  Ephesus  and  Corinth,  He  was  of  great 
service  in  Achaia,  by  watering  what  Paul 
had  planted,   confirming  the  disciples,  and 

SoweifuUy  convincing  many  others  of  the 
ews  that  Jesus  was  the  true  and  only 
Messiah  promised  in  the  sacred  writing. 

"While  Apolloswas  thus  employed,  Paul 
returned  to  Ephesus,  where  he  took  up  his 
ahodefor  aeonsiderabletime.  The  fii-stthing 
he  did  after  his  return  was  to  examine  cci'- 
tain  disciples  (in  number  about  twelve) 
whether  they  had  received  the  Holy  G-host 
snoe  they  believed  ?    And  they  said  unto 
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him,  We  have  not  so  much  as  heard  whether 
there  bo  any  Holy  Ghost.  And  he  said 
unto  them,  Unto  what  tlien  were  je  hap- 
tized'i  And  lliey  said,  Unto  John's  bap- 
tism. Then  said  Paul,  Jolm  verily  baptized 
with  the  baptism  of  repentance,  saying  unto 
the  people,  that  they  should  believe  on  hmi 
which  should  come  after  him,  that  is,  on 
Christ  Jesus.  When  they  heaid  this,  they 
were  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  hoiA  Jesus. ' ' 
(Acts  xis.  3-6.)  After  the  apostle  Lad 
prayed  and  laid  his  hands  on  them,  they  re- 
ceived the  ffft  of  tongues  aud  other 
miraculous  powers. 

After  tliis,  Paul  entered  ■  into  the  Jewish 
synagogues,  in  which  (for  the  first  three 
montJis)  he  daily  contended  and  disputed 
with  the  Jews,  endeavoring,  with  great 
earnestness  and  resolution,  to  convince  them 
of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  reii^on.  But 
when,  instead  of  meeting  with  success,  he 
found  thoy  were  inflexible  in  their  obstinacy 
and  infidelity,  he  left  the  synagogue,  and 
taking  those  with  him  whom  he  uad  con- 
verted, mstiTicted  them,  and  others  who  re- 
BOi-ted  to  him,  in  the  school  of  one; Tyrannus. 
Here  he  oontinned  to  preach  the  gospel  two 
yeara,  by  which  means  the  Jews  and  prose- 
lytes had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  glad 
tidings  of  salvaibn;  and  as  miracles  were 
the  clearest  evidence  of  a  divine  coQimission, 
God  was  pleased  to  testify  the  truth  of  the 
dootrina  Paul  preached,  by  a  variely  of 
miraculous  operations,  many  of -which  were 
of  the  most  peculiar  and'  extracrdinary  nature ; 
tor  he  not  only  healed  those  diseased  pet-sons 
that  came  to  hun,  but  if  handlierohiefe  or 
aprons  were  onlytoudiedby  hiiu,  and  applied 
to  the  Mck,  or  those  possessed  with  evil 
spirits,  they  were  instantly  cured. 

In  the  city  of  Ephesus  and  its  neighbor- 
hood were  many  vagabond  Jews,  who  went 
about  fiiim  one  place  to  the  other,  pretending 
to  cure  diseases,  and  cast  out  devils'-by  their 
esorcisras.  Among  these  were  seven  broth- 
ers (the  sons  of  one  Sceva,  a  Jewish  priest), 
who,  observing  with  what  facility  Paul  effeotr 
ed  his  miracwous  cures  and  dispossessions 
of  evil  spirits,  attempted  themselves  to  do 
the  like ;  and,  to  add  greater  force  to  their 
proceedings,  instead  of  the  usual  form  of 
incantation  (which  was  in  the  name  of  the 
God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob),  they 
invoked  the  name  of  Jesus  over  a  demoniac. 
But  here  it  pleased  God  to  make  a  most 
distinguished  and  Tiable  diffwence  between 


those  who  applied  this  powerful  name  regct 
larly  and  with  commission,  and  others,  who, 
of  then-  own  heads,  and  for  ill  designs, 
dared  to  usurp  it ;  for  the  demoniac,  falling 
upon  the  exorcists,  tore  off  their  clothes, 
wounded  their  bodies,  and  scai'ce  suffered 
them  to  eBcai>e  with  their  lives. 

When  this  angular  event  came  to  be 
known  among  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  in 
Ephesus,  tbey  were  filled  with  such  a  rev- 
erential fear,  that  none  dared  to  mention  the 
name  of  Jesus,  but  with  the  most  profound 
respect;  and  many,  who  had  addicted  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  ma^e,  acknowledged 
their  sins,  aud  publicly  burnt  their  boohs, 
the  value  of  which  was  estimated  at  no  Joss 
than  fifty  thousand  pieces  of  silver.  So 
efficacious  was  the  gospel  of  Christ  in  these 
parts  I 

While  Paul  was  diligently  pursuing  his 
ministiy  at  Ephesus,  Peter  was  preaching 
the  gospel  to  the  Jews  in  several  provinces 
of  the  lesser  Asia  j  whence,  travelling  east^ 
ward,  he  at  length  came  to  the  ancient  city 
of  Babylon  in  Chaldaea.  Here  he  staid 
some  tmie,  and  hence  wrote  his  first  epistla 
(wiiicb  is  called  a  catholic  or  general  epistle) 
to  the  converted  Jews  who  wei'c  dispersed  in 
various  parts  of  Chaldsea.  Peter  introduces 
tins  admiiible  epistle  with  a  solemn  thanka- 
giimg  to  GoJ  for  then  call  to  Cbiistianity 
whereby  they  hid  obtamed  a  lively  lope 
of  an  eteraal  inheutance  in  leaven  after 
which  he  letommeiids  them  to  the  pra<,tiLe 
of  SLieial  VI  tuLS  as  a  means  to  make  their 
calling  aud  election  suie  namely  that 
they  should  live  in  a  constant  worship  and 
feai  of  God  and  imitate  their  mastei  Jeans 
Chnst  in  holiness  and  punty  that  they 
should  be  diligent  heaiersof  the  gcpel  and 
grow  up  to  perfection  by  it  that  they 
should  lead  exemplary  lives  among  the 
Gentiles  abstaining  from  carnal  lusts  and 
beha\in^  thcmsehes  with  modesty  theieby 
to  convince  theu-  enemies  that  calumn  es 
would  be  unreasonable  that  they  should 
behave  themselv  ■!  well  under  their  lespec- 
tive  relations  'lulmittin^  themselves  to  their 
governors  whether  supeiior  or  inferior  to 
themselves  in  point  of  eircumstoneei  that 
servants  should  obey  their  masters  wnes  be 
sub)ect  lo  (heir  husbands  and  hu=lands 
honor  their  wives  that  they  xhould  all  love 
one  another  lervently  and  unfeignedly  bear 
afflictions  patiently  live  in  un  on  and 
synpathize  with  each  other  in  their    ^fflic- 
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dons.  And  lastly,  that  the  ministers  and 
paators  of  the  several  churches  should  take 
special  care  of  the  flocks  committed  to  their 
cnarge ;  Icacb'tbem  diligently,  and  govern 
them  gently,  not  seeking  their  own  gain  and 
profit,  but  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  the 
people."  This  is  the  purport  of  Peter's 
epistle  tfl  the  converted  Jews;  and  the 
whole  is  written  with  a  fervor  aDd  zeal  truly 


consistent  witb  the  sentiments  and  abilities 
of  so  great  an  apostle.  The  language  is 
simple,  and  every  espi-easion  so  formed,  aa 
to  convey  a  thorougli  idea  of  his  meaning  to 
iJie  weakest  capacity.  All  the  at^maents 
he  makes  use  of  to  teach  them  patience  are 
drawn  from  tiie  sacred  writings,  and  are 
consistent  with  the  doctrines  of  true  reli- 
gion- 


CHAPTER    IX. 

PAUL   LEAVES    EPHESUS.  —  KETUENS   10    JERUSALEM.  —  IS    ARRESTED. 


Paul,  having  been  at  Ephesus*  about   nia,  and  after  going  thence  to  Jerusalem,  i 
two  years,  resolved  to  return  into  Macedo-  order  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  penteeost,  i 


*   EpHBSirS.  KUIHS     OF     TUB     T]!JIPLB     OP 

DiAHA  (see  enyavim/j,  —  Ephesus  wits  acelcbrat- 
ed  cicj  an  the  coast  of  AsU  Minor,  sknaled  be- 
tween Smjrna  and  Miletus,  on  the  sides  and  at 
the  foot  of  a  range  of  mountain l  which  overlooked 
A  fine  plain  watered  and  l^ctilized  by  the  Kiver 
Cajstor.  Amon^  other  splendid  edifices  which 
adorned  this  metropolis  of  lonta  was  the  magni- 
ficent Kanple  of  Diana,  which  was  two  hundrud 
and  twenty  jean  in  building,  and  was  reckoned 
one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  This 
edifice  having  been  bamt  bj  the  incendiary  He- 
roatratus,  B.  C.  358,  in  the  foolish  hope  of  im- 
mortaJiziiig  his  name,  it  was  afterward  rebuilt 
with  incr^sed  splendor  at  the  common  expense 
of  the  Grecian  states  of  Asia  Minor.  The  re- 
mains of  ancient  Ephesus  have  been  discovered 
by  learned  modem  travellers  at  the  Turkish 
village  of  Ayasatuk,  The  ruins  delineated  in 
onr  engraving  comprise  all  that  is  supposed  now 
to  exist  of  this  fiir-famed  structacc,  which  in  the 
time  of  St.  Paul  had  lose  nothing  of  its  magnifi- 
cence. Here  was  preserved  a  wooden  statne 
of  Diana,  which  the  credulous  Epiicsians  were 
taught  to  believe  had  &llen  from  heaven  (Auls 
xix.  39),  and  of  this  temple  small  silver  models 
were  made,  and  sold  to  devotees.  (Acts  xix.  24.) 
Nero  is  said  to  have  plundered  this  temple  of 
man;  votive  images,  and  great  sums  of  gold  and 
silver.  This  edifice  appears  to  have  remained 
entire  in  the  second  century;  though  the  wor- 
ship of  Diana  diminished  and  sunk  into  jnsignifl- 
conee  in  proportion  to  the  extension  of  Christian- 
ity. At  alatcrpevi..',  .'._ 
goddess  Diana,  whom  Asia 
worshipped  (Acts  xix.  27),  was  again  destroyed 
by  the  Goths  and  other  Itarbarians ;  and  time  has 
so  completed  the  havoe  made  by  the  hanil  of  man, 
that  this  mighty  fabric  has  almost  enlJrely  dia- 
appeared. 

During  three   years'  roBidcnce    in   this  city 
(Acts  XX.  31),  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles 


B  elders. 


was  enabled,  with  divine  assistance,  to  eslabhsh 
tliu  laith  of  Christ,  and  to  found  a  flourishiug 
Christian  church.  Of  his  great  care  of  the  Ephe- 
sran  community  strong  proof  is  extant  in  the 
affecting  ehai^  which  he  gave  to 
whom  he  had  convened  at  Miletns  o 
from  Mactdonia  (Acts  xx.  16-38) ;  and  siill  more 
in  the  episda  which  he  addrcased  to  them  from 
Rome.  Ecclesiastical  history  represents  Timothy 
to  have  been  the  first  bishop  of  Epbesus;  but 
there  is  greater  evidence  that  Ihe  apostle  John 
resided  Iwre  toward  the  close  of  his  life;  here, 
also,  he  is  snppused  to  have  written  Ms  (Jospel, 
and  to  have  finally  ended  his  life. 

The  Ephcsian  chorch  is  the  first  of  the  "apoc- 
alyplju  churches  "  addressed  by  the  apostle  John  in 
amc  of  Josns  Christ.  "  Hia  cnarge  against 
s  declension  in  religious  (fervor  (Rev.  ii.  4) ; 
and  hia  threat  in  consequence  (ii.  5)  is  a  total  ex- 
oa  of  her  ecclesiastical  brightness.  After  a 
protracted  atniggle  wiih  the  sword  pf  Home  and 
the  sophisma  of  the  Gnostics,  Ephesns  at  last 
gave  way.  The  incipient  indifierence  censured 
by  the  warning  voice  of  the  prophet  increased  to 
a  total  forgbtfiilness,'  till  at  1enf(th  the  threalett- 
inga  of  the  Apocalypse  were  iiilfilled,  and  Ephe- 
sus sunk  with  the  geneiitl  overthrow  of  the  Greeic 
empire,  in  the  fourteenth  century."  The  plough 
has  passed  over  tliis  once  celebrated  city ;  and  in 
March,  1826,  when  it  waa  visited  by  tlie  Rev, 
Messrs.  Arnndell  and  Hartley,  green  corn  was 
growing  in  all  directions  amid  the  forsaken  ruins ; 
and  one  solitary  individnal  only  was  found  who 
bore  the  name  o'f  Christ,  iusread  of  ita  once  flour- 
ishing  church.  Where  assembled  thousands 
once  exclaimed,  "  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephe- 
siansl"  the  eagle  now  veils,  and  the  jiickal  moans. 
The  sea  having  retired  from  the  scene  of  deso- 
lation, a  pestilential  morass,  ravered  with  mmt 
and  rushes,  has  succeeded  to  tlie  waters,  which 
brooght  up  the  ships  laden  with  merchandise  from 
every  country.     The  surrounding  country,  how- 
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pri-LPed  in  hia  joarney  which  he  hdJ  long 
mteudtd  to  Romt.  In  loUBeptnce  of 
theae  reaolutious  and  aa-i  necesBaij  piepaia 
tion  to  caiiy  tliem  into  exei,ution  ne  sent 
limotliy  lud  Eiastus  hefore  him  into  Mace 
donia  while  him'*lf  staid  behind  at 
liphesus  in  order  to  -settle  aome  matters 
that  were  necesssiy  to  he  adjusted  preyioua 
to  his  departure 

Soon  after  Timothy  ind  Enstus  had  left 
EjliL-iu"  Piulieccivtd  inhrmation  of  Botnu 


disturbances  at  Corinth  hatchel  andfomcut- 
pi  by  a  nunihti  of  false  teaeheis  cicjt  iii 
among  the  eon\erfs  of  that  city  who  en 
deavoted  to  draw  them  into  pirties  and 
factions  \l^  persuading  some  to  he  for  Paul 
and  othera  for  ApoUos,  the  difttient  jeraons 
tiom  whjni  they  bad  received  instructions 
relative  to  the  Christian  faith  In  conse 
quenee  of  these  di&turbaneesthej  committed 
gieat  disorders  and  celehnted  the  holy 
saeranieiit   ^erj    iire^eitntlj        They  wie 


addicted  to  fcrnicati  n  md  one  in  pirtim 
lar  had  run  into  incest  by  mirrymg  his 
father  s  wife  They  were  unjust  and  fraud 
ulent  in  then  <lealings  they  went  to  law 
at  heathen  tvihnnalf,  and  smong  them 
were  found  some  who  weie  IwlJ  ani  jiofli 
gat*  enough  to  deny  the  resunection. 

To  quell  theae  schisms  and  factions  which 
had  taken  place,  and  to  chastise  them  in  a 

ever,  is  both  fertile  and  healthy ;  and  the  adjacent 
hills  would  furnish  many  delightful  sitnaCioiis  for 
villages,  if  the  diffii;ultiea  were  removed  which 


proper  winner  for  their  miM-onduct  Paul 
wrote  his  fiist  Episfle  to  the  Connthiins  in 
which  be  showB  the  inequality  of  Christ  s 
ministers  and  their  insuffieiencyfoi  the  woik 
to  which  they  are  ordained  without  the  di 
Tine  aaeistance  orders  tho  incestuous  person 
to  he  excommunicated,  lest  hn  example  should 
infect  othei-s  ;  blames  their  liti^ous  law-suits, 
as  thinking  it  much  better  to  refer  their  dif- 

are  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  iudnatrious  culti- 
vator by  a  despotic  po'emment,  oppreESive  Bgoe, 
and  wandering  banditti. 
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ferenOBs  to  some  of  their  own  body ;  pro- 
pounds the  first  institution  of  the  sacrament, 
and  a  previous  examination  of  their  lives  to 
bring  them  to  a  right  use  of  it;  and  haviag 
added  several  things  concerniDg  a  decent 
hehivior  both  of  men  and  women  in  their 
churches  —  concerning  the  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  excellence  of  charity,  the  gift  of 
tongues,  and  prayer  in  an  unknown  language, 
he  proves  the  truth  of  the  gospei,  and  the 
certainty  of  a  future  resurrection,  almost  to 
a  demonstration. 

It  was  ahout  this  time  also  that  Paul  wrote 
his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  He  had  re- 
ceived information  that,  since  his  departure 
thence,  several  impostors  had  crept  in  among 
them,  who  strongly  insisted  on  the  necessity 
of  circumcision  and  other  Mostuc  rites,  and 
greatly  dbparaged  his  authority.  Paul 
therefore,  in  this  epistle,  reproves  them  with 
some  necessary  warmth  and  severity  for  suf- 
fering themselves  so  easily  to  be  imposed 
upon  by  the  crafty  artifices  of  seducers.  He 
largely  refutes  these  Judaieal  opinions  where- 
with they  were  infected,  and,  by  several  ar- 
gnmentB,  proves  that  the  slavery  of  the  law 
broaght  a  curse  with  it;  was  destructive  of 
their  Christian  liberty,  and  incapable  of  pro- 
curing their  justification  in  the  sight  of  Grod. 
Among  these  reproofe  and  arguments,  how- 
ever, he  iotermises  several  esQOrfations  full 
of  paternal  and  apostolic  charity;  and, 
toward  the  conclusion,  gives  them  many  ex- 
cellent rules  and  directions  for  the  conduct 
pf  their  lives  and  conversations. 

A  short  time  before  Paul  left  Ephesus,  a 
circumstance  occurred  which  occasioned  a 
general  disturbance  throughout  the  city,  and 
had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  him  and  his  ad- 
herents. In  the  celebrated  temple  wf  Diana 
was  an  image  of  that  goddess,  which  the 
idolatrous  priests  persuaded  the  people  was 
made  by  Jupiter  himself,  and  dropped  down 
from  heaven ;  for  which  reason  it  was  held  in 
great  veneralJon,  not  only  at  Bphesus,  but 
Qiroughout  all  Asia.  In  consequence  of  this, 
the  people  procured  alver  shrines,  or  figures 
of  the  temple  aad  Diana,  of  such  a  size  as  to 
carry  in  their  pockets,  either  for  curiosity  or 
to  stir  them  up  to  devotion.  This  proved  the 
source  of  a  great  deal  of  business  to  the  silver- 
smiths of  Ephesus,  of  whom  one  Demetrius 
was  the  chief.  This  man  plainly  perceiv- 
ing that  Christianity  tended  to  the  subversion 
of  idolatry,  and  consequently  to  the  ruin  of 
their  g^nful  employment,  called  all  the  artists 


together,  and  pathetically  represented  to 
them  how  inevitably  they  must  be  reduced 
to  a  state  of  poverty,  if  they  suffered  Paul  to 
bring  their  temple  and  goddess  into  contempt 
by  persuading  people,  as  he  did,  that  they 
were  no  gods  which  were  made  with  hands. 


This  speech  of  Demetrius  fired  them  with 
zeal  which  they  could  do  longer  contain; 
that  they  cried  out  with  one  voice,  "  Great 
is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  !  "  They  should, 
■"''"3d,  have  conadered  that  if  their  goddess 
able  to  defend  herself  against  the  doc- 
trines preached  by  Paul,  neither  she  nor  the 
temple  was  in  any  danger;  whereas  if  Paul 
was  able  to  destroy  their  gods,  it  was  in  vsun 
ibr  thetn  to  resist  him.  But  interest  and 
superstition,  meeting  in  the  minds  of  a  bigoted 
multitude,  admitted  of  no  reason.  They 
were  all  fired  with  a  zeal  for  their  goddess, 
and  determined,  if  they  could  find  Paul,  to 
ezpose  him  to  the  beasts  in  the  theatre,  it 
being  customary  in  those  days,  at  the  cele- 
bration of  their  public  games  and  festivals,  to 
expose  such  as  they  deemed  criminals  to  the 
ravage  of  wild  beasts  for  the  diversion  of  the 

rtators.  The  whole  city  was  filled  with 
tumult ;  and  the  crowd,  missing  Paul, 
laid  hold  on  Gains  and  Aristarohus,  two 
MaoedonianS  of  Paul's  company,  and  hurried 
them  into  the  theatre,  with  a  design  to  throw 
them  to  the  wild  beasts.  Paul,  who  was  at 
this  time  in  a  place  of  security,  hearing  of 
the    danger    to  which    his    brethren    were 

sed,  was  very  dearous  of  venturing  after 
them,  in  order  to  speak  in  their  behalf ;  but 

as  at  last  dissnaded  from  it  not  only  by 
the  Christians,  but  also  by  the  Gentile  gov- 
ernors of  the  theatrical  games,  who  were  his 
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fiienda,  and  who  assured  him  that  he  would 
only  eadanger  himself  without  rescuing  his 
friends. 

The  noise  and  confuaon  of  the  multitude 
was  now  prodigious,  moat  of  them  not  know- 
ing the  reason  for  whioh  they  were  come 
together ;  and  therefore  some  said  one  tiling, 
and  some  another.  In  this  distraction, 
Alexander,  a  Jewish  convert,  was  singled 
out  by  the  mullitiide,  and  by  the  instigation 
of  the  Jews  was  going  to  make  his  defence, 
in  wliich  doubtless  he  would  have  laid  the 
whole  blame  upon  Paul;  but  the  multitude 
perceiving  tim  to  be  a  Jew,  and  therefore 
suspecting  he  was  one  of  Paul's  associates, 
raised  another  outcry  for  near  two  hours  to- 
gether, wherein  nothing  could  be  heard  but 
'"  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  !  "  This 
cobfusion  brought  the  town-clerk,  or  recorder 
of  the  city,  who  kept  the  register  of  tlie 
games,""fa)to  the  theatre,  to  suppress,  if  possi- 
ble, so  uncommon  a  tumult.  Having  with 
great  difficulty  obt^ned  silence,  lie  calmly 
and  discreetly  told  them,  "  that  it  was  suffl- 
cientiy  known  to  aU  the  world  what  a  mighty 
veneration  tiie  inhabitants  of  Ephesus  had  for 
their  great  goddess  Diana,  and  the  famous 
image  which  fell  down  from  Jupiter,  so 
there  needed  not  any  disturbance  to  vindicate 
and  assert  it ;  that  they  had  seized  on  persons 
who  were  not  guilty  either  of  sacrilege 
blasphemy  against  their  goddess ;  that  if  De- 
roetnus  and  his  company  had  any  jnst  charge 
against  them,  the  courts  were  sitting,  and 
they  might  enter  their  accusation  ;  or  if  the 
controversy  was  about  any  other  matter, 
there  were  proper  judicatures  to  determine 
it  in  ;  that  therefore  they  would  do  well  to 
be  pacified,  having  done  more  already  than 
they  could  answer,  and  being  in  danger  of 
incurring  a  severe  punisment,  if  they  should 
be  called  to  an  account  {as  very  likely  they 
might  be)  for  that  day's  riotous  assembly." 

This  speech  had  the  desired  effect :  the 
multitude  were  convinced  that  they  had 
acted  very  improperly,  and  therefore  re- 
ared to  their  respective  habitations ;  and 
Gdus,   Ariatarchus,   and    Alexander  were 


•  This  is  a  province  of  Europe,  lying  to  the 
north  or  notth-west  of  Macedonia,  along  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  now  called  the  Gulf  of  Venice.  It 
was  commonly  distingnished  into  two  parts ;  Ly- 
burnia  «>  the  north,  where  now  lies  Croatia;  and 
Balmatia  to  the  sonth,  which  still  retains  its 
name.  St.  PanI  tells  us,  that  "from  Jerusalem, 
wid  round  about  unto  Dlyricum,  he  had  fully 
preached  thegospelof  Christ  (Rom.  xv.  19).     So 


released  without  any  hurt.  But  the  escape 
of  Paul  was  so  remarkable  that  he  mentions 
it  as  a  remarkable  deliverance.  "We 
had,"  says  he,  "the  sentence  of  death  in 
ourselves,  that  we  should  not  trust  in  our- 
selves, but  in  God,  who  raised  the  dead, 
who  delivered  us  from  so  great  a  death." 
And  in  another  place  he  tells  us,  "  he 
fought  with  beasts  at  Ephesus  ;  "  alluding 
either  to  the  design  of  the  enraged  mul- 
titude of  throwing  hira  to  the  wild  beasts 
in  the  theatre,  though  their  intention  was 
not  executed,  or  to  the  manncjis  of  the 
people,  who  justly  deserved  the  char- 
acter of  being  savage  and  brutal  to  the 
'lest  degree. 


Soon  after  the  tumult  was  suppressed  at 
Ephesus,  Paul,  having  called  the  church 
together,  and  constituted  Timothy  bishop 
of  the  place,  took  his  leave,  and  departed 
by  Troaa  to  Macedonia,  where,  having  in- 
structed some  and  confirmed  others  in  the 
principles  of  a  sound  faith  and  holy  life,  he 
continued  his  preaching  all  over  the  coun- 
try, even  as  far  as  Illyrioum.*  During  thi3 
journey,  Paul  met  with  many  troubles  and 
dangers ;  "  without  were  fightings,  and 
within  fears:"  but  God,  who  eomforteth 
those  that  are  cast  down,  revived  his  spirits 
by  the  arrival  of  Titus,  who  gave  him  a 
pleasing  account  of  the  good  effects  his 
epistle  bad  produced  at  Coiinth,  and  what 
great  reformation  it  had  wrought  among  the 
converts  of  that  eily.  But,  aa  several  vdn- 
glorious  teachers  still  persisted  in  their 
contumacy,  vilifying  his  authority,  and  mis- 
representing his  words  and   actions ;   char- 


thftl  lie  must  have  travelled  into  Sjtts,  Phosnicia, 
Arabia,  Cilicia,  Pamphylia,  Piaidia,  Ljcaonia, 
Galatia,  Poiitns,  Paphlagonta,  Phrygia,  Troas, 
Asia,  Carifl,  Ljaia,  Ionia,  Lvdia,  the  Islea  of  Cy- 
prus and  Crete,  Thracia,  ^^coduuia,  Thessalia, 
and  Achaia.  So,  juMj  and  withoui  ostentation 
might  he  say,  that  in  relation  to  the  other  apos- 
tles, "  he  labored  more  abundantly  than  they  all." 
(1  Cor.  XV.  10.) 
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ging  him  particularly  witli  levity,  in  not 
goiag  there  according  to  hia  promise  ;  with 
severity  in  his  dealings  with  the  incestuous 
person ;  with  imperiousness  in  his  writings, 
abjectness  in  his  pei'son,  and  some  small 
tincture  of  irreliglon  in  overthrowing  the 
Mosaic  law  (all  which  he  understood  from 
Titus),  he  thought  It  necessary  to  write  a 
second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  In  this 
epistle  "  he  excuses  his  not  going  directly 
to  Oorinth,  for  fear  of  occasioning  tbem 
sorrow,  and  giving  himself  uneasiness,  in 
being  obliged  to  treat  with  severity  those 
who  had  not  yet  amended  their  faults.  He 
commends  their  zeal  against  the  incestuous 
person,  but  now  that  he  had  suffered  enough 
for  his  transgression,  allowed  them  to  be 
reooneiled  to  him.  He  justifies  his  own 
conduct,  vindicates  the  dignity  and  ministry 
of  the  gospel,  and  proves  its  great  eseellence 
above  the  law.  He  declaims  against  those 
fiilse  teachers  who  made  it  their  bn^ess  to 
traduce  and  vilify  him,  and  threatens  them 
with  his  apostolic  authority  whenever  he 
shall  arrive  among  them.  He  then  speaks 
of  himself  with  some  advantage,  and  though 
he  mentions  his  supernatural  gif^  and  rev- 
elations, yet  seems  to  glory  most  in  hia 
extraordinary  laborings  and  auffaringa  for 
the  gospel.  And  lastly,  he  exhorts  them 
all  to  the  works  of  penance  and  mortiiica- 
\k-n,  lest  when  he  arrived  thither  be  should 
be  obliged  to  exert  his  authority  agwnst 
offenders ;  and  particularly  cautions  them 
to  have  their  alms  in  readiness,  that  they 
may  not  bo  a  hinderaiice  to  him  when  he 
shall  arrive  at  C9rinth." 

After  Paul  had  travelled  through  the 
principal  places  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia, 
confirming  those  who  had  been  converted, 
and  bringing  over  others  to  the  faith,  he 
proceeded  to  Corinth,  where  he  took  up  his 
residence  for  the  space  of  three  months. 
During  his  abode  here  he  wrote  his  famous 
Epistle  to  the  Bo  mans,  which  he  sent 
by  Phebe,  a  deaconess  of  the  church  of 
Cenchrea,  near  Corinth.  In  this  epistle 
"he  states  and  determines  the  great  con- 
troversy between  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles, 
relative  to  the  obligation  of  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  those 
main  and  material  doctrines  of  Christianity 
whbb  depend  on  it,  such  as  that  of  Chris- 
tian liberty,  the  use  of  diflferent  things,  &c. 

vest  part  of  the  province  of  Troas,  and   over 


He  also  points  out  the  effects  of  original  sin, 
and  the  power  it  has  even  among  the  re- 
generate; and,  through  the  whole  of  tha 
epistle,  intermixes  many  admirable  instrue- 
tions  and  exhortations  to  the  duties  of  a 
holy  and  religious  life  such  as  the  Christian 
doctrine  doth  naturally  tend  to  produce." 

Paul,  having  gathered  considerable  alma 
both  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  resolved  to 
leave  Corinth,  in  order  to  carry  them  into 
Judaaa  for  the  relief  of  the  Cliristians  in 
those  parts.  His  first  intention  was  to  go 
through  Syria,  aa  bemg  by  far  the 'nearest 
way;  hut  having  received  information  that 
the  Jews  of  that  country  had  formed  a  con- 
spiracy agwnst  his  life,  he  altered  his  course, 
and  detormined  to  go  through  Macedonia. 
Accordingly,  leaving  Corinth,  he  proceeded 
to  Philippi,  where  ne  staid  some  time,  in 
order  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  the  passover. 
Hence  be  took  shipping,  and  in  five  daya 
landed  at  Troas,  whore  he  continued  a  week. 
On  the  sabbath,  which  was  the  last  day  of 
his  staying  there,  be  preached  to  the 
Christians  of  the  place,  who  had  assembled 
together  in  order  to  receive  the  sacrament ; 
and,  as  he  intended  leaving  them  the  next 
morning,  he  continued  his  harangue  till 
midnight.  The  length  of  his  discourse,  and 
the  time  of  night,  caused  some  of  his  hearers 
to  be  so  fiitigued  as  to  fall  asleep.  Among 
these  was  a  young  man  named  Eutychus, 
who,  sitting  in  a  higher  window,  so  forgot 
himself  that  he  fell  thence  to  the  ground, 
and  was  taken  up  dead.  This  circumstance 
being  made  known  to  the  apostle,  he  stopped 
his  discourse,  and  going  to  the  young  man, 
by  prayers  to  the  throne  of  grace,  restored 
him  to  life  and  health.  How  indefetigahle 
was  this  great  apostle  in  doing  good !  how 
closely  did  he  tread  in  the  steps  of  his  great 
Master,  who  "went  about  doing  good!" 
He  preached  and  wrought  miracles  rterever 
he  went.  Like  a  master-builder,  he  either 
laid  afoundation  or  raised  the  superstructure. 
He  was  "  instant,  in  season  and  out  of  sea- 
son," and  spared  no  pains  in  endeavoring  to 
secure  the  eternal  welfare  of  bis  fellow- 
creatures. 

Afl^r  performing  this  miracle,  Paul 
resumed  his  discourse,  and,  having  spent  the 
whole  night  in  these  holy  exercises,  early 
the  next  morning  he  took  his  leave,  and 
travelled  oh  foot  to  Assos,*  whither  he  had 
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before  sent  his  companions  (among  whom 
was  Luke)  by  sea.  From  Assos  they  sailed 
to  Mitylenej*  then,  passing  by  Chios,  t 
arrived  at  Samos,  t  and  proceeded  to  Tro- 
gyUinm,  ||  whence,  after  staying  one  day, 
tbey  went  to  Miletus,  §  not  putting  in  at 
Epbesus,  because  the  apostle  was  resolved, 
if  possible,  to  be  at  Jerusalem  at  the  feast  of 
Pentecost. 

Soon  after  Paul  arrived  at  Miletus  he  sent 
to  Ephesus,  to  assemble  together  the  pastors 
and  elders  of  the  ehurohes  in  that  city.  On 
their  arrival,  ho  delivered  to  them  a  very 
long  and  pathetic  discourse,  wherein  he 
remmded  them  with  what  uprightness  and 
integrity,  with  what  affection  and  humility, 
and  with  what  great  danger  and  trouble,  he 
had  been  conversant  among  them,  and 
preached  the  gospel  to  them,  ever  ^nce  his 
coming  iato  those  parts :  that  be  bad  not 
lailed  to  acquaint  them  both  publicly  and 
privately,  with  whatsoever  might  be  profitable 
to  their  souls,  urging  both  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles to  repentance  and  reformation,  and  a 
hearty  reception  of  the  faith  of  Christ :  that 
now  he  was  determined  to  go  to  Jerusalem, 


where  he  did  not  know  what  particular  snf- 
ferings  would  befall  him,  only  that  he  had 
been  foretold  by  those  who  were  endued  with 
prophetic  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  in 
every  city  bonds  and  afflictions  would  attend 
him  ;  but  that  he  was  not  concerned  at  this, 
being  wilhng  to  by  down  his  hfe  whenever 
the  gospel  required  it,  and  fully  determined 
to  serve,  with  the  strictest  fidelity,  his  great 
Lord  and  Masl«r,  Hei-e  he  tnade  a  short 
pause,  and  then  resumed  his  discourse  in 
words  to  this  effect :  "  I  well  know  that  you 
will  see  my  face  no  more ;  but  for  ray 
encouragement  and  satisfaction,  ye  youi> 
selves  can  bear  me  witness,  that  I  have  not, 
by  concealing  any  part  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trine, betrayed  your  souls.  And  as  for 
yourselves,  whom  God  hath  made  bishops 
and  pastors  of  his  church,  you  should  be 
careful  to  leed,  guide,  and  direct  those 
Christians  under  your  inspection,  and  be  infi- 
nitely tender  of  the  welfare  of  souls,  for 
whose  redemption  the  blessed  Jesus  laid 
down  his  own  life.  All  the  cave,  therefore, 
possible  for  you  to  use  is  no  more  than 
r  after  my  departure  heretical 


promontory  that  runs  a,  great  way  into  the  ocean, 
and  mnitt  be  doubled  before  we  can  come  to  Assos, 
which  was  the  I'eason  that  the  apostle  chose 
rather  to  waJk  it. 

*  Mitjlene  wag  one  of  the  principal  cities  of 
tlie  Isle  of  Lesbos,  seated  in  a  peninsula,  with  a 
commodious  haven  on  each  sida,  and  soon  l>e- 
came  bo  wnsiderable  as  to  give  name  to  the 
whole  island  (al  present  called  Metolin)  many 
years  ago.  The  isJand  (which  is  one  of  the  lar- 
gest in  the  Archipelago)  was,  in  former  times,  re- 
nowned for  the  manj  eminent  persons  it  had  pro- 
dnced ;  snch  as  Sapfiho,  the  inventrcss  of  Sapphic 
rerses;  AJimbus,  a  famous  lyric  poet;  Pittacns, 
one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece ;  Theophraa- 
tas,  tlie  noble  physician  and  philosopher ;  and 
Arion,  the  celebrated  musician;  and  the  Tarks, 
who  have  it  now  in  possession,  think  it  still  a 
place  of  consequence  enough  to  deserve  a  fortress 
and  garrison  to  defend  it. 

f  Chios,  modern  Seio,  is  an  island  in  the 
Aichipelago.  It  lies  over  a|rninst  Smyrna,  and  is 
not  above  four  leagues  distant  from  the  Asiatic 
continent.  It  was  celebrated  by  Horace  for  the 
wine  and  figs  that  came  thence.  It  is  referred  to 
by  St.  Panl  in  the  account  of  his  return  voyase 
from  TroBS  to  Clesarea,  (Acts  xx.  21.1  At 
that  lime,  dies  enjoyed  the  privil^e  of  freedom. 
Its  length  is  about  thirty-two  miles,  and  in  breadth 
it  varies  from  eight  lo  eighteen  miles.  It  has 
always  been  celebrated  for  its  beaaty  and  frnitful- 
ness.  In  modem  iJmes  it  has  tieen  painfully 
known  for  the  dreadful  suffering  of  its  inhabit- 
ants in  the  Greek  war  of  independence  in  1822. 
Before  this  desolating  CHlamity,  it  contained  one 
of  the  best  colleges  in  the  Tnrltish  empire,  with 
professorships  in  chemistry,  rhetoric,  mathematics. 


geometry,  theology,  the  Turkish,  Latin,  French, 
and  ancient  and  modern  Greek  langaages.  —  A.  B. 
t  Samos  is  anotlier  isle  in  the  Archipelago, 
lying  south-east  of  Chios,  and  about  iive  miles 
Irom  the  Asiatic  continent.  It  is  famous  among 
the  heathen  writers  for  the  worship  of  Juno ;  for 
one  of  the  sibyls,  called  Sybilla  Samia ;  for  Phere- 
cydes,  who  foretold  an  earthquake  that  happened 
there,  by  drinking  of  the  waters ;  and,  more  es- 
pecially, for  the  birch  of  Pythagoras,  who  excelled 
all  the  seven  wise  men,  so  renowned  among  the 
Greeks.  It  was  formerly  a  free  commonwealth, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  so  powerful  that  the^ 
managed  many  prosperous  wars  against  their 
neighbors ;  hut  at  present  the  Turks  have  reduced 
it  to  such  a  mean  and  depopulated  condition,  that 
a  few  pirates  dare  land  and  plunder  as  thev  please ; 
so  that  ever  since  the  year  1676  no  Turk  has 

into  captivilv  by 

II  Trogyliinm  is  a  cape, 
the  Asia^c  coast,  opposite  t 
below  Ephesus,  having  a  ton 

§  Miletus  was  a  post-town  on  me  uuasi  ui 
Asia  Minor,  in  the  province  of  ancient  Caria-  It 
is  memorable  for  being  the  birthplace  of  Thales, 
one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece  ,-  and  more 
memorable  for  being  the  place  where  St.  Paul, 
when  on  his  way  from  Philippi  to  Jernsalem, 
mot  the  elders  of  the  Epbesian  Church  (Acts  xs. 
17),  and  addressed  to  them  his  farewell  connscb. 
The  city  where  the  Christian  apostle  was  now 
wailing  was  more  ancient  than  Ephesus,  (hough, 
in  (he  age  of  St.  Paul,  inferior  to  it  in  polj^cal 
and  commercial  eminence.  Even  Homer  men- 
the  "  Carian  Miletus"  as  a  place  of  renown. 


r  promon(ory,  on 
Samos,  and  much 
of  the  same  name. 
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teaohera  will  appear  in  the  church,  to  the 

freat  danger  of  the  soula  of  men,  seeking 
J  every  crafty  method  and  pemioiona  doe- 
tnne,  to  gain  proselytes  to  their  party,  and, 
by  those  means,  fill  the  cburcli  of  Christ 
with  schisms  and  factions.  Watch  ye,  there- 
fore, and  remember  with  what  tears  and 
sorrow  I  have,  during  three  years,  warned 
you  of  these  things.  And  now  I  recommend 
jou  U>  the  divine  Eivor  and  protection,  and 
tn  the  rules  and  instructions  of  the  gospel, 
which,  if  properly  adhered  to,  will  undoubt- 
edly dispose  and  perfect  you  for  that  state 
of  happiness  which  the  Almighty  hath  pre- 
pared for  good  men  in  the  mansions  of  eter- 
nity. ITe  well  know  that  I  have  from  the 
beginning  dealt  faithfully  and  uprightly  with 
jou ;  that  I  have  not  had  any  covetous 
designs,  or  ever  desired  the  riches  of  other 
men  ;  nay,  I  have  labored  with  mine  own 
hands,  to  support  myself  and  my  compan- 
ions :  you  ought,  therefore,  to  support  the 
weak  and  relieve  the  poor,  rather  than  be  | 
yourselves  chargeable  to  otliers,  according  to 
that  incomparable  saying  of  the  great 
Redeemer  of  mankind,  '  It  is  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive.'  "  If  we  minutely 
attend  to  the  whole  of  this  apostle's  preach- 
ing and  writing,  we  shall  find  that  he 
atrenaouslj  inculcates  not  only  points  of 
£tith,  but  also  practical  duties,  without 
which  our  faith  would  he  in  vain. 

After  Paul  had  hniahed  his  forewell  dis-  i 
course  to  the  bishops  and  pastors  of  Ephesus,  | 
he  knelt  down,  and,  by  way  of  a  final  con-  i 
elusion,  joined  with  them  fervently  in  prayer ;  j 
which  being  over  they  ali  melted  into  tears,  ■ 
and  with  the  greatest  expression  of  sorrow  ! 
attended  him  to  the  sh  [  grieving  in  the 
most  passLot  ate  n  annnr  o  account  of  hia 
having  told  them  that  they  should  see  hia 

After  Paul  hal  taken  ihia  affecting  litre- 


well  of  the  pastore  and  elders  of  Ephesua, 
he  with  his  attendants  left  Miletus,  and  going 
on  board  a  ship  sailed  with  a  fair  wind  to 
Coos.*  The  day  after  their  arrival  here, 
they  proceeded  to  Rhodes,t  and  from  Rhodes 
to  Patara,  J  where  meeting  with  a  ship  bound 
for  Ffacenicia  they  went  on  board,  and,  pass- 
ing Cyprus,  sailed  to  Syria,  and  landed  at 
Tyre,  tlie  place  where  the  ship  was  to  unlade 
her  burden. 

Paul  jitaid  at  Tyre  seven  days,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  was  advised  by  some 
Christians  of  the  place  not  to  go  up  to  Jeru- 
salem. But  this  advice  Paul  would  by  no 
means  t^ke ;  upon  which  the  disciples,  accom- 
panied by  their  wives  and  children,  attended 
him  out  of  the  city  and  when  thej  came  to 
the  seashore  Paul  knelt  down  and  prayed 
for  them  in  the  «aiue  manner  he  had  done 
before  at  Miletus 

From  Tyre  Paul  ind  hia  oompinions  saUed 
to  Ptolemais  ||  where  they  s-tjid  one  day, 
spending  their  time  in  ccnversatton  with  the 
disciples  of  that  place  The  next  day  they 
went  to  Csesarea  and  visited  Philip  one  ot 
the  seven  deacons  who  had  been  sent  by  the 
apoatles  to  preach  the  gospel  in  Samana  and 
other  places.  Thia  Philip  had  four  virgin 
daughters,  all  of  whom  were  endued  with 
the  gift  of  prophecy ;  and  on  this  account, 
together  with  Paul's  great  regard  for  Philip, 
he  resided  at  hia  house  during  his  stay  at 


*  This' 

near  Che  soutli-weet  point  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
ing  a  city  of  the  same  name.  It  was  formerly 
celebrated  tor  the  birth  of  Hippocrates  the  fn.- 
mous  phyaicinn,  and  Apelles  the  famona  paint- 
er; tor  a  stately  temple  dedicated  lo  Apollo,  and 
another  to  Juno;  for  the  ricliness  of  its  wines, 
and  tor  the  fineness  of  a  stall  made  here,  wliieh 
was  perfectly  transparent,  and  called  veslimenla 

'  t  Rhodee  lies  south  of  the  province  of  Caria 
to  lecsor  Asia ;  and  among  the  Asiatic  iales  was 
accounted  for  dignity  next  to  Cyprus  and  Les- 
bos. It  waa  remarkable  among  ihe  ancients  tbr 
the  expertness  of  its  inhabitants  in  the  arc  of 


While  Paul  was  at  Philip's  house,  there 
came  thither  a  prophet,  named  Agabns,  from 
Judiea.  This  person,  aft«r  the  manner  of 
the  old  prophets  (who  often  prophesied  by 
symbols  or  significant  expressions),  took 
Paul's  girdle,  and  binding  it  about  his  own 
hands  and  feet,  said,  in  the  presence  and 
hearing  of  the  whole  company,  "  Thus  saith 
the  Holy  Ghost,  so  shall  the  Jews  at  Jeru- 
salem bind  the  man  who  owneth'this  girdle. 


navigniion ;  for  a  college,  in  which  the  students . 
were  eminent  for  eloqnence  and  mathematics ; 
for  the  clearness  of  its  air;  for  ila  pleasant  and 
healthy  climate,  which  induced  the  Roman  nobil- 
ity to  make  it  a  place  of  their  recess ;  itnd,  more 
especially,  for  its  prodigious  statue  of  brass,  con- 
secrated to  Apollo,  or  the  sun,  and  called  his 
Colossus.  This  statue  was  seventy  cnbits  high, 
and  stood  astride  orer  the  mouth  of  the  har&r, 
so  that  the  ships  sailed  between  its  legs. 

i  This  is  a  seaport  of  Lycia.,  foimerly  beanli- 
fled  with  a  good  harbor,  and  many  temples, 
whereof  one  was  dedicated  lo  Apollo. 

|[  A  seaport    of   Syria,   between    Tyre    and 
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and  shall  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  the 
Gentiles."  On  the  prophet's  saying  those 
words,  not  only  the  oomfiaiiions  of  Paul,  but 
.  likewise  all  the  Christians  present,  were 
greatly  troubled,  and  earnestly  besought  him 
ihat  he  would  not  go  up  to  Jerusalem.  To 
which  Paul  replied,  "  What  mean  ye  to 
weep,  and  to  break  mine  heartJ  for  I  am 
ready  not  to  be  bound  only,  but  aleo  to  die 
at  Jerusalem  for  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus." 

When  the  disciples  found  that  Paul's 
resolution  was  not  to  be  shaken,  they  did  not 
importune  him  any  further ;  tu  consequence 
of  which  he  and  his  companions  left  Ofesaroa, 
and  prosecuting  their  journey  arrived  safe  at 
Jerusalem,  where  they  were  kindly  and  joy- 
fully received  by  the  Christians  of  that 
city. 

The  day  after  Paul  and  his  companions 
arrived  at  Jerusalem,  they  went  to  the  house 
of  James  the  apostle,  where  the  rest  of  the 
bishops  and  governors  of  the  church  were 
assembled  together.  After  mutual  saluta- 
tJons,  Paul  gave  them  a  particular  account 
of  the  success  with  which  God  had  blessed 
his  endeavors  in  propagating  Christianity 
among  the  Gentiles,  for  which  they  all  joined 
in  glorifying  God.  Having  done  this,  they 
told  Paul  that  he  was  now  come  to  a  place 
in  which  there  were  many  thousands  of  Jew- 
ish converts,  who  were  ail  zealous 
law  of  Moses,  and  who  had  been 
that  ho  taught  the  Jews  whom  he  i 
to  renounce  circumcision  and  the  » 
of  the  law ;  that  as  soon  as  the  multitude 
beard  of  his  arrival  they  would  all  assemble 
together  to  see  how  he  behaved  himself  in 
this  matter ;  aud  therefore,  to  prevent  any 
disturbance,  they  thought  it.  advisable  for 
him  to  join  himself  with  four  men  who  wen 
then  going  to  discharge  a  vow ;  to  perforn 
the  usual  rides  and  ceremonies  with  them 
to  be  at  the  charge  of  having  their  head 
shaved ;  and  to  provide  such  sacrifices  as  the 
law  directed ;  whereby  it  would  appear  that 
the  reports  spread  of  him  were  groundL 
and  that  himself  was  an  observer  of 
Mosaic  institutions. 

Paul  readily  agreed  to  follow  the  advice 
given  him  by  his  brethren ;  in  consequence 
_  of  which,  taking  with  him  the  four  persons 
who  were  to  discbarge  their  vows,  he  went 
into  the  temple,  and  told  the  priests,  that, 
as  the  time  of  their  vow  was  now  expired 
and  their  purification  regularly  performed, 


they  were  come  to  make  their  oblation  accord- 
ing to  law. 

The  time  of  offering  these  oblations  was 
seven  days,  near  the  close  of  which  certain 
Jews  from  Asia  (who  had  there  been  strong 
opposers  to  Paul's  doctrine),  finding  him  in 
the  temple,  began  to  raise  a  tumult,  and, 
seizing  on  him.  called  to  their  ttretbren  the 
Jews  to  assist  them,  declaiing  that  he  was 
who  bad  preached  doctrines 
derogatory  to  the  Jewish  nation,  and  destruc- 
tive to  the  institutions  of  the  law  of  Moses. 
This  accusation,  though  absolutely  false, 
occa^oned  such  a  universal  disgust  among 
the  people  to  Paul,  that  they  immediately 
fell  on  him  and  dragged  him  out  of  tire 
temple,  shutting  the  doors  to  prevent  Ha 
returning  into  that  holy  place.  Aft«r  they 
had  got  him  out  of  the  temple  they  treated 
him  vrith  great  indignity,  and  would  certaii>- 
ly  have  killed  him,  had  not  Claudius  Lysias, 
the  commander  of  the  Roman  garrison  in  the 
csstle  of  Antonia,  come  with  a  considerable 
force  to  his  asastance.  Lysias  conducted 
him  to  the  castle,  in  the  way  to  which  Paul 
begged  peiTuission  to  speak  to  him ;  but  the 
governor  {supposing  him  to  be  an  Egyptian, 
who  not  many  years  before  bad  raised  a 
sedition  in  Judaea,  and  headed  a  party  of 
four  thousand  profligate  wretches)  seemed  to 
refuse  him  that  favor,  until  Paul  informed 
him  that  he  was  a  Jew  of  Taraus,  and  a 
freeman  of  a  rich  and  honorable  city,  and 
therefore  humbly  hoped  that  he  would  not 
deny  him  the  privilege  of  vindicating  himself. 
The  governor  consenting  to  this  request, 
Paul,  standing  upon  the  stairs  that  led  into 
the  castle,  after  making  signs  for  the  multi- 
tude to  be  silent,  made  a  speech  to  them  in 
the  Hebrew  language,  the  substance  of  which 
was  to  the  fallowing  effect :  — 

"  Listen,  ye  descendants  of  Jacob,  to  a 
person  of  your  own  religion,  and  like  your- 
selves a  child  of  Abraham  ;  bom  in  Tarsus, 
and  brought  up  in  this  city,  at  the  feet  of 
GramaUel.  and  fully  instructed  in  the  law 
delivered  by  Moses  to  our  forefathers,  and 
formerly  as  zealous  for  the  temple  worship  aa 
ye  are  at  present. 

Nay.  I  peraecutfld '  unto  death  all  who 
:ved  in  Jesus,  seizing  on  all  I  could  find, 
both  men  and  women,  and  casting  them  into 
prison. 

"  But  as  I  was  pursuing  my  journey  to 
executo  this  commission,  and  was  arrived 
near  Damascus,  there  appeared,  about  mid- 
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Ssy,  a  light  from  heaven  shiniiig  round 
about  me. 

"  Teriified  at  bo  awfal  an  appearanco,  I 
fell  to  tbe  ground,  and  heai'd  a  voice  saying 
nnto  me,  'Saul,  Saul,  why  perseeutest  thou 
Die  ? '  To  which  I  answewl,  '  Who  art 
thou.  Lord?'  And  the  voice  replied,  'I 
am  Jesus  of  Naaareth  whom  thou  perse- 
cutest,' 

■  ■  After  recovering  from  the  terror  with  which 
my  Tiiind  was  tilled,  I  answered,  '  What  shall 
I  do.  Lord "? '  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me, 
'  Arise,  and  go  into  Damaseus,  and  there  it 
shall  be  told  thee  of  all  things  which  are 
appointed  for  thee  to  do.' 

"  The  brilliancy  of  the  glory  deprived  me 
of  sight ;  80  that  my  oompaniona  led  me  by 
the  hand  to  Damascus,  where  one  Ananias, 
a  person  well  respected  by  all  the  Jews  of 
that  city,  visited  me,  and  said,  '  Brother 
Saul,  receive  thy  sight.'  And  in  a  moment 
uiy  eyes  were  opened,  and  I  saw  him  stand- 
ing before  me.  When  he  saw  tliat  my  sight 
was  restored,  he  said  to  me,  '  The  Giod  of 
Abrabani,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  hath  appointed 
thee  tfl  knew  his  will,  to  see  the  great 
Messiah,  the  Holy  One  of  God,  andTiear 
the  voice  of  his  mouth ;  for  thoa  ai't  chosen 
to  be  a  witness  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
for  those  surprising  things  thou  hast  seen  and 
heard.  Why,  therefore,  tarriest  thou  here 
any  longer?  Arise,  and  be  baptized,  and 
wash  away  thy  sins,  calling  on  the  name  of 
the  Lord.' 

"  After  this  glorious  vision  and  miraeulons 
power  of  the  Most  High,  when  I  was  returned 
from  Damaseus  to  J'erusalora  and  offering  up 
my  prayers  in  the  temple,  I  fell  into  a  trance, 
and  ag^u  saw  the  &reat  Son  of  David,  who 
said  unto  me,  '  Depart  quickly  from  Jeru- 
salem, lor  the  descendants  of  Jacob  will 
reftise  to  believe  thy  testimony  conoerQing 
me.'  And  I  answered,  'Lord,  they  know 
how  cruelly  I  used  thy  saint*  and  followers; 
that  I  imprisoned  and  heat  them  in  every 
synagogue  whither  I  went.  Nay,  when  they 
shed  the  blood  of  thy  holy  martyr  Stephen,! 
was  also  one  of  the  spectators ;  I  consented 


to  his  death  ;  leven  kept  the  raiment  of 
those  that  slew  him.'  But  the  Lord  replied, 
'  Depart,  for  I  will  send  thee  fer  henee  unto 
the  (jcntiles.'" 

The  Jews  had  been  very  quiet,  and  pdd 
great  attention  to  Paul's  speech  till  he  came 
to  this  part  of  it :  bis  mentioning  the  com- 
mission he  bad  received  to  preach  the  gospel 
to  the  Genliles,  threw  them  into  the  most 
violent  outrage,  and  they  cried  out  with  one 
voice,  "  Away  with  such  a  fellow  from  the 
earth  ;  for  it  is  not  fit  that  he  should  live." 
And.  the  more  to  express  their  indignation, 
they  threw  off  their  clothes  and  east  dust  into 
though  they  intended  that  moment 


to  si 


e  him. 


•  As  Lysias  did  not  undei^tand  Hebrew,  he 
could  not  tell  what  the  purport  of  St.  Panl's 
ppoech  to  the  people  was ;  but,  by  their  mad  and 
outrageous  behavior,  he  guessed  that  he  must  base 


„  to  know  the  truth  of  it  from  himself. 
Scourging  was  a  metJiod  of  examination  used  by 
the  Romans,  and  other  nations,  to  fbrce  such  as 


When  Lysias,  the  captain  of  the  guard, 
found  to  what  a  violent  degree  the  people 
were  incensed  against  Paul,  he  ordered  him. 
to  be  taken  within  the  castle,  and  that  he 
should  be  examined  by  scourging  till  he 
confessed  the  reason  of  the  uncommon  rage 
shown  against  him  by  the  people.*  Accord- 
ingly the  lictor  bound  him,  and  was  going 
to  pat  the  orders  he  had  received  into  esecu- 
tioa,  when  Paul  asked  the  centurion  who  - 
stood  by  whether  or  not  it  was  lawful  to 
scourge  a  citizen  of  Eome  before  any  sentence 
had  been  passed  upon  him.  But  the  centu- 
rion, instead  of  answering  his  question,  imme- 
diatoly  repaired  to  Lysias,  beseeching  him  to 
be  careful  how  he  proceeded  against  the 
prisoner,  because  he  was  a  Roman.  On 
this  information,  Lvsiaa  wont  immediately 
into  the  prison,  and  asked  Paul  whether  he 
was  really  a  free  citizen  of  Rome.  Being 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  Lysias  said  he 
had  himself  procured  that  groat  privilege  hy 
a  large  sum  of  money ;  upon  which  Paul 
answered,  "But  I  was  freoborn."t  On 
receiving  this  acconnt,  Lysias  commanded 
die  centurion  not  to  scourge  him,  hoing  terri- 
fied at  what  he  had  already  done,  namely, 
his  causing  to  be  bound  with  chiuns  a  froe 
denizen  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  next 
day  he  ordered  his  chains  to  be  taken  off;  , 
and  that  he  might  thoroughly  satisfy  himself 
of  the  cause  of  bo  unusual  a  tumult,  convened 


were  supposed  guilty  to  confesswhat  they  had  done, 
what  were  tlioir  motives,  and  who  were  aecessoriea 
to  the  tact. 

f  It  is  probable  that  PhuI's  father  might  have 
been  rewarded  with  the  Ireedom  of  the  city  for  his 
fidelity  and  bravery  in  some  military  service, 
emoluments  being  thou  conferred,  not  on  those 
who  bad  most  interest  with  men  in  power,  bnt  on 
those  who  had  most  merit  from  their  actons. 
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the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim,  before  whom 
he  conducted  Paul  in  order  to  undergo  an 
examination  by  that  tribunal. 

Paul  was  not  in  the  least  terrified  at  the 
sight  of  so  considerable  aod  powerful  an 
assembly.  Without  waiting  for  any  ques- 
tions being  aaked  Iiim,  looking  earnestly  at 
the  council,  he  coolly  said,  "  Men  and  bretb- 
rea,  I  have  lived  in  all  good  conscience 
before  God  until  this  day."*  But,  how- 
ever this  expression  might  tend  to  show  the 
true  state  of  his  mind,  Ananias  the  high- 
priest  was  so  offended  at  it  that  he  com- 
manded those  who  stood  next  him  to  strike 
bini  on  the  face ;  at  which  Paul  replied, 
"  God  shall  smite  thee,  thou  whited  wall."t 
On  this,  some  of  the  spectators,  looking 
sternly  at  Paul,  cried  out,  "  itevilest  thou 
God's  high-priest? "  In  answer  to  this, 
Paul  told  them  he  did  not  know  that  Ananias 
was  high-priest,  not  supposing  it  possible  that 
a  person  who  would  give  such  unjust  orders 
could  be  invested  with  so  sacred  a  character. 
But,  since  it  was  so,  he  confessed  it  was 
very  wrong  to  revile  hiin,  God  himself  hav- 
ing commanded  that  "  no  man  should  speak 
evil  of  the  rulers  of  the  people." 

Paul,  perceiving  that  the  eouncil  consisted 
partly  of  Sadducees  and  partly  of  Pharisees 
(in  order  to  elude  the  malice  of  bis  enemies), 
made  open  declaration  that  he  was  a  Phari- 


all  error  nnd  ofliince,  because  be  owns  himself 
to  have  been  frujlty  of  a  great  sin  in  persecuting 
the  Charch  of  Christ  (1  Tim.  i.  13).  His  meaning, 
theretbre,  19  sueh  a  conscience  as  was  consistent 
with  the  iJeos  he  entertained  at  difl^rent  periods 
of  Ms  life,  namelv,  before  and  after  his  conversion. 
The  sense,  therefere,  of  this  passage  maybe  Chns 
ejcplained:  "While  I  was  pcr.iaaded  that  the 
Cliiistian  religion  was  blse,  1  persecuted  it  with 
the  almost  vigor ;  but,  as  soon  S3  I  came  to  per-_ 
ceive  id  divine  institution,  I  declared  for  it,  and 
have  ever  since  maintained  it,  even  to  the  hazard 
of  my  lite.  The  religion  of  the  Jews  I  did  not  fbr- 
sake  out  of  any  hardships  that  it  requirct),  or  any 
prejudice  I  had  conceived  against  itu  precepts; 
nor  did  I  embrace  that  of  theClirisiinns  npon  any 
other  account  than  a  full  conviction  of  its  tmth 
and  veracity.  I  uias  a  gOod  Jew,  in  short,  as 
long  as  I  thongbt  it  my  dnty  to  be  so  {  and  when 
I  thought  it  my  duty  to  l>e  otherwise,  I  became  a 
zealous  Christian  ;  m  all  which  God  knows  (he 
sincerity  of  my  heart,  and  is  witness  of  my 
nprightnesB." 

t  "  A  whiied  wall "  was  a  proverbial  expression 
denoting  a  hypocrite  of  any  kind,  and  the  pro- 
priety of  it  appears  in  this :  that  as  the  wall  had  a 
fair  outside,  but  dirt  or  stflnes  within,  so  the  high- 
priest  had  the  outward  appearance  of  a  righteous 


see,  even  as  his  father  was  before  him,  and 
that  the  great  offence  taken  against  him  was 
his  belief  of  a  future  resurrection. ,  This 
declaration  threw  the  whole  court  in  confu- 
sion, by  exciting  the  regard  of  the  Pharisees, 
who  lavored  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection, 
and  incurring  the  resentment  of  the  Saddit- 
eees,  who  stroiigiy  opposed  it. 

The  dissensions  between  these  two  sects  on 
this  occasion  arose  to  such  a  violent  degroo, 
that  Lj^as,  fearing  lest  Paul  should  be  torn 
in  pieces  between  them,  commanded  the 
soldiers  to  take  him  from  the  bar,  and  re- 
conduct him  to  the  castle.  This  was  accord- 
ingly done,  and  to  comfort  him  after  all  his 
frights  and  fears,  God  was  pleased  to  appear 
to  him  that  night  in  a  vision,  encouraging 
him  to  constancy  and  resolution,  and  assuring 
him  that,  as  he  had  borne  testimony  to  his 
canso  at  Jerusalem,  so,  in  despite  of  all  his 
enemies,  he  should  live  to  ao  the  like  at 
Rome.  "  Be  of  good  cheer,  Paul ;  for  as 
thou  hast  testified  of  me  in  Jerusalem,  so 
must  thon  bear  witness  also  at  Kome." 

The  next  morning  the  Jews,  whose  envy 
and  malice  were  increased  against  Paul  by 
the  dilatory  proceedings  of  the  Sanhedrim, 
determined  to  use  a  quicker  method  of 
putting  a  period  to  his  life.  In  order  to 
this,  about  forty  of  the  most  turbulent  among 
them    entered    into  a  wicked   conspiracy. 


^     ^  .  sntmg  as  < 

according  to  law,  and  yet  commanding  him  to  be 

pnnislied  fOr  speaking  the  troth,  and  ko  conden-- 


.nof  N 
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'habi.  He  was  nominated  to  the  olBce  t>y 
Herod  king  of  Cbalcis,  in  A.  D.  48 ;  and  in  A.  D. 
52  sent  to  Rome  by  the  prefect  Quadratus  to 
answer  before  the  Emperor  Claudius  a  charge  of 
oppression  brought  by  the  Samaritans.  This 
circumstance  led  interpreters  of  an  earlier  period 
to  believe  that  Ananias  had  on  that  occasion 
been  deposed  and  that,  when  Paal  appeared  before 
him  he  was  only  temporarily  administering  the 
office  or  possibly  merely  retained  the  honor- 
ar>  title  of  an  ex  high-priest.  But  he  pleaded 
his  cause  with  entire  snccess  when  he  was  in 
Rome  and  then  returned  to  Jerusalem,  where 
he  was  no  doubt  allowed  to  retain  his  ofRce 
without  intermption  This  is  the  opinion  of 
recent  writers  There  are  historical  records  which 
sustain  the  conclusion  ihat  Ananias  was  at  that 
time  the  ruling  higb-priest,  a  bet  indicated  hy 
the  designation  hjh  priest,  as  given,  Acts  xxih. 
2,  4  He  was  deposed  a  short  time  before  Felix 
left   the  province     At  last  he  was  a ' ' 
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which  they  ratified  with  an  imprecation 
never  to  eal  or  drinli  until  they  had  lulled 
Paul.  Haring  formed  this  inhuman  resolu- 
tion, they  went  to  the  Sanhedrim  and  ac- 
quainted them  with  their  design,  to  effeot 
wliteh  they  advised,  that  some  of  the  mem- 
bers should  solicit  Lysias  to  bring  Paul 
agsin  before  them,  under  pretence  of  inquir- 
itig  more  accurately  int«  lus  ca^,  and  that, 
before  he  reached  the  court,  they  would  not 
fail  to  waylay  aod  despiitoh  him. 

This  wicked  plot  waa  readily  approved  of 
by  the  Sanhedrim ;  but  its  execution  was 
happily  frustrated  by  Paul's  nephew,  who, 
having  discovered  their  intentions,  went  im- 
mediately to  his  uncle,  to  whom  he  related 
the  whole  a^ir.  Paul  communicated  the 
intelligenoe  to  Lyaas,  who  immediately  citm- 
manded  two  parties  of  foot  and  one  of  horse, 
to  be  ready  by  nine  o'clock,  in  order  to  con- 
duct him  to  C^saroa,  where  Felis,  the 
Roman  governor,  then  resided.  At  the 
same  time  Lysias  despatched  a  letter  to 
Feiis,  the  substance  of  which  was,  "  that 
tiie  person  whom  he  had  sent  to  him  was  a 
freeman  of  Rome  ;    that  the  Jews  had  ill 


*  C^SAHEA  (Acts  viii.  40,  ix.  30,  x.  1,  24,  xi. 
It,  xii.  19,  xviii  22,  xxl  8,  16,  x\iii.  23,  33, 
XXV.  I,  4,  6, 13).  —  The  passages  JHSt  enumerateil 
slioiv  how  important  a  pliice  Siis  cilj  oiSiupiBS  in 
the  Acts  of  theApostles,  Ccesarea  waa  situated 
on  tlie  coast  of  Pdestine,  on  the  line  of  tbo  great 
road  t'rom  Tyre  to  Kgypt,  and  ahout  half  way 
between  Joppa  and  Dora.  The  jonmey  of  St 
Peter  from  Joppa  (Acts  x.  24)  occnpiecl  rather 
more  than  a  day.  On  rfie  other  hand  St.  Paul's 
joumej  from  Ptolemm  ( Aeis  xxi.  8)  waa  accom- 
plished within  the  day.  The  distance  fiotn  Jeru- 
salem was  about  to  miles.  In  Strabo's  time,  there 
was  on  this  poiutof  the  coast  merely  a  lown  called 
"  Strain's  tower  "  with  a  landing.pb>ce,  whereas, 
in  the  time  of  Tacitus,  Casatea  is  spoken  of  as 
being  the  head  of  Jad»a.  It  was  in  this  interval 
ttiat  the  city  was  built  by  Herod  the  Great.  The 
work  was  in  fact  accomplished  in  ten  years.  The 
utmost  care  and  expense  were  lavished  on  the 
building  of  Ccesarea.  It  was  the  official  residence 
of  the  Herodian  kings,  and  of  Festus,  Felin,  and 
ihe  other  Kumjn  procurators  of  Judtea.  Here 
al-,0  were  the  htad  quartars  of  the  military  forces 
uf  the  province  CEB=area  continued  to  be  a  city 
i>f  some  importance  even  in  the  IJme  of  the  Cru- 
sades Now  ibough  an  Arabic  corraption  of  the 
name  still  lingers  on  the  site  {Kaisiirisek),  it  is 
iilt*,rly  desolate  and  its  ruins  have  for  a  long 
period  been  a  quarry  fium  which  other  towns  in 
this  part  of  Sj  ria  have  bceu  built. 


treated  him,  and  conspired  against  his  life  ; 
that  the  measures  he  had  taken  were  de- 
signed to  secure  him  from  the  violence  of 
tiie  multitude ;  and  that  he  had  ordered  his 
enemies  to  appear  before  him  at  Ceesarea, 
that  he  might  judge  what  was  the  cause  of 
their  being  so  incensed  against  the  person 
whom  he  had  sent  to  him  under  military 
protection." 

The  guards,  having  received  these  orders 
from  Lysias,  conducted  Paul  the  same  night 
to  Antipatris,  and  the  next  morning  to 
Cwaarea.*  On  their  arrival  there,  they  imme- 
diately gave  Lysias's  letter  to  Felis,  who, 
after  having  read  the  contents,  asked  Paul 
some  questions  relative  to  the  place  of  his 
birth,  and  the  manner  of  his  life.     Finding, 

gT  his  answers,  that  Paul  was  a  native  of 
ilicia,  Felix  told  him  that  as  soon  as  his 
accusers  came  thither  from  Jerusalem,  he 
would  give  him  a  fair  and  candid  hearing ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  gave  orders  that  he 
should  be  secured  in  that  part  of  his  palace 
called  Herod's  hall,  where  he  should  be 
supplied  with  every  article  that  w 
during  his  confinemeut. 


Cicsarea,"  says  Dr.  Thomson,  missionary  in 
always  been  inveaifld  with  peculiar 

eventful  history,  nor  because  it  was  once  the 
capital  of  Pules^ne,  but  chiefly  on  account  of 
honorable  and  most  important  connection  with  . 
the  Apostolic  Church,  It  was  here  that  the  good 
Cornelias  fasted,  prayed,  eave  alms,  which  came 
up  before  God  as  a  memonal,  nntit  an  angel  of  the 
liurd  appeared,  and  directed  him  to  send  unto 
Joppa  for  Simon,  whose  surname  is  Peter.  There 
auother  vision  revealed  to  that  apostle  the  great 
fact  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  that 
in  every  nation  he  that  fi^areth  him  and  worketh 
righteousness  is  accepted  of  him.  Here  the 
"apostle  of  the  circumcision "  first  learned  that 
he  must  not  call  any  man  common  or  unclean ; 
i  first  granted  to  the 
ilace  the  first  Gentile 
haptjsm.  Paul,  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
greatest  of  foreign  missionaries,  often  visited  it, 
and  was  here  held  prisonerfor  two  whole  years. 
Standing  in  chains  where  some  of  these  ruins  now 
lie,  he  made  his  noble  speeches  before  Felix,  anil 
Festus  and  Drusilla,  Agrippa  and  Bemice. 
Ensehins,  the  historian,  was  born  here ;  and  here 
Origen  studied  and  wrote  commentaries.  But  the 
list  of  her  honors  does  but  exaggerate  her  present 
utter  desolation."  — BiA.  Dklionary.  Tlie  Lund 
and  the  Book.  A.  B. 
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CHAPTER    X. 


PAULS  DEPENgE. - 


i   SENT   TO' ROME. HIS   BHIPWRECK. 


After  Paul  had  lieen  confined  five  days 
at  Cfesarea,  by  order  of  Felix,  there  came 
thither  Ananias  the  high-priest,  and  eeveral 
other  members  of  the  Sanhedrim,  together 
with  Tertullus,  a  man  of  great  elocution, 
and  an  inveterate  enemy  to  Paul.  Being 
all  assembled  betbre  Felix,  TertuUue  made  a 
long  speech,  in  which  he  made  use  of  all 
the  in^noating  arts  tbat  could  arise  from 
human  invention  to  prepossess  the  governor 
in  his  own  favor;  having  done  which  he 
accused  Paul  "  of  being  a  seditious  person, 
and  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace,  who  had 
set  himself  at  the  head  of  the  sect  of  Naaa- 
renes,  and  made  no  manner  of  scruple  to 
profane  even  the  temple  ilseE"  This  accu- 
sation was  altogether  false,  notwithstanding 
which  it  was  confirmed  by  all  the  members  of 
the  Sanhedrim,  who  had  come  from  Jerusalem 
on  this  occasion. 

Tertullus  having  fiaiahed  his  accusation 
against  Paul,  FeUs  told  him  that  he  was 
now  at  Uberty  to  make  his  defence ;  upon 
(Hiich  Paul  addressed  himself  to  the  court  in 
words  to  this  effect :  — 

"  I  answer  this  charge  of  the  Jews  with 
the  greater  satisfection  before  thee,  because 
thou  hast  for  many  years  been  a  judge  of 
this  natioL  About  twelve  days  since,  I 
repaired  to  Jerusalem  to  worship  the  God  of 
Jacob,  But  I  neither  disputed  with  any 
man,  or  endeavored  to  stir  the  people  in  the 
synagogues  or  the  city.  Nor  can  they  prove 
the  charge  they  have  brought  gainst 

"This,  however,  I  readily  c 
after  the   way  which   thoy  call 
worship  I  the  God  of  my  lathers,  ai 
Cording  to  this  faith,  I  am  careful  to 
tain  a  clear    and    quiet    conscience,  both 
Mward  God  and  man. 

"  After  I  had  spent  some  yeais  in  distant 
countries,  I  repaired  to  Jerusalem,  with  the 
alms  I  had  collected  in  other  provinces,  for 
the  poor  of  mine  own  nation,  and  offerings 
to  the  God  of  Jacob.  And  while  I  was 
performing  the  duties  of  religion,  certain 
Aaatie  Jews  found  me  in  the  temple,  puri- 
fied according  to  law ;  but  neitiier  attended 
with  a,  multitude  of  followers,  or  the  least 


tumultuous  assembly.  It  was  therefore  ne- 
ceestry  that  these  Jews  should  have  been 
here,  if  they  had  any  thing  to  allege  against 
me.  Nay,  I  appeal  to  those  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim here  pr^ent,  if  any  thing  has  been  laid 
to  my  charge,  except  tine  objections  of  (he 
Sadducees,  who  violently  opposed  me  for 
asserting  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection." 

Felix,  having  thus  heard  both. parties, 
refused  to  make  any  final  determination  till 
he  had  more  fdlly  advised  about  it,  and  con- 
sulted Lysias,  the  governor  of  the  eastio, 
who  was  the  most  proper  person  to  ^ve  an 
account  of  the  cause  of  the  controversy 
In  the  mean  time,  Felix  gave  orders  that, 
though  Paul  should  be  kept  under  a  guard, 
yet  his  confinement  should  be  so  free  and 
easy,  that  none  of  his  iriends  should  be 
hindered  from  visiting,  or  doing  him  any 
offices  of  kindness. 

A  few  days  after  this,  Felix,  being  desir- 
ous that  his  wife  Drusilla  (who  had  been  a 
Jewess)  should  hear  Paul,  he  ordered  him 
to  be  brought  before  them,  and  gave  him 
pei-mission  tO  speak  freely  concerning  the 
doctrines  of  Chmtiantty.  In  his  diseounse 
he  particularly  pointed  out  the  great  obliga- 
tion which  the  laws  of  Christ  Idd  on  man- 
kind to  preserve  justice  and  righteousness, 
sobriety  and  chastity,  both  toward  themselves 
and  others,  more  especially  from  this  consid- 
eration, namely,  the  strict  and  impartial 
account  liat  must  be  given,  in  the  day  of 
judgment,  of  all  the  actions  of  their  past 
lives,  and  the  consequences  that  would  inev- 
itably follow,  either  to  be  rewarded  or  eter- 
nally punkhed, 

This  discourse  had  such  an  effect  on  Felix, 
that  he  could  not  help  trembhng  as  he  sat  on 
his  throne ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  a  little 
recovered  his  spirits,  he  abruptly  interrupted 
Paul,  by  saying,  "  Go  thy  way  for  this  time ; 
when  I  have  a  convenient  season,  I  will  call 
for  thee." 

Felix,  no  doubt,  had  sufficient  reason  to 
tremble,  and  his  conscience  to  be  sensibly 
alarmed  at  Paul's  discourse ;  for  he  was  a 
man  notoriously  infamous  for  rapine  and 
violence.     He  made  his  own  will  the  law  of 
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hia  government,   praetising  all   manner  o 
cruelty  and  injustice.     To  these  bad  quali 
ties  he  added  bri.bei'y  and  oovetousness  j  and 
therefore  often  sent  for  Paul  to  discourse  with 
him,  espooting  he  would  have   given   him 
a  considerable  sum  for  his  release,  having, 
in  all    probability,    heard    that    Paul  had 
taken     with     kirn     a    large     quantity 
nionoy  to  Jeruaalem.     But  finding  that 
iiffers  were  made  him,  either  by  the  apostle  or 
4iis  friends,  be  kept  him  prisoner  two  years ; 
when  himself  being  discharged  from  his  ofB 
by  Nero,  he  left  Paul  in  prison,  in  order 
gratify  the  malice  of  the  Jews,*  and  enga__ 
ttiem  l«  speak  tho  better  of  him  after  his 
departure  from  Judiea. 

On  the  depoMtioa  of  Felis,  the  government 
of  Judsea  was  invested  in  Portms  Festus, 
who,  after  staying  throe  days  at  Casarea, 
wont  to  Jerusalem.  On  his  arrival  thither, 
the  high-priest,  and  other  members  of  the 
Sanheurjm,  eshibited  fresh  accusations  against 
Paul;  and,  in  order  to  his  trial,  desired  that 
be  might  be  sent  for  up  to  Jerusalem,  intend- 
ing to  have  him  assassinated  in  the  way. 
But  Festus,  being  unwilling  to  grant  their 
request,  t«ld  them,  that  he  was  shortly  going 
himself  to  Osesarea,  and  that  if  they  had 
any  complaint  against  Paul,  they  must  come 
thither  and  accuse  him,  when  he  would  not 
fell  to  do  them  justiee. 

In  consequence  of  this,  tho  Jews  followed 
Festus  to  Cffisarea,  and  when  he  was  seated 
on  his  throne,  they  renewed  their  ohai^,  and 
produced  their  articles  against  Paul,  whioli 
were  much  the  same  as  what  they  had  accused 
him  of  before  Fehs.  But  Paul  defended 
himself  so  well,  by  making  it  appear  that  he 
had  neither  offended  ag^nstthe  Jewish  laws, 
nor  against  the  temple,  nor  against  the  emper- 
or, t^t  their  charge,  for  want  of  sufficient 
proof,  fell  to  the  ground.  Festus,  however, 
bemg  willing  to  procure  the  favor  of  the 
Jews  at  his  entrance  on  the  government, 
asked  Paul  if  he  would  go   and  be  tried 


*  Felix  had  greatly  exasperated  the  Jew's  by 
his  unjust  and  violenc  proceedings  while  he  con- 
tinued in  the  governmeut;  and  therefore,  upon  his 
dismission,  he  thought  to  have  pacified  them  in 
some  measure,  by  leaving  FmiI  (whom  he  might 
have  discharged  long  ttefore)  s^  in-custody,  and 
consequently  still  liable  la  become  a  prej  Ui  thcLr 
greedy  malice.  Botherein  he  found  himself  greatly 
mistaken  ;  for  no  sooner  was  he  removed  from  his 
otficethan  several  of  the  principal  Jews  of  Csesniea 
lookajonmey  to  Rome  on  pnrnoae  to  accnse him, 
KoA  would  certainly  have  wrongiit  his  ruin,  had  not 


before  him  at  Jerusalem?  But  the  apostle, 
well  knowing  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  and 
being  unwilUng  to  trust  himself  in  their 
power,  boldly  declared,  "  as  he  then  stood  at 
the  emperor's  judgmenlrseat,  when  he  ought 
to  have  a  final  trisd,  if  he  had  done  any  thing 
worthy  of  death,  he  did  not  wish  to  avoid 
punishment ;  but  that,  aa  he  had  not  injured 
any  of  the  Jews,  and  they  could  not  prove 
anything  against  him,  he  ought  not  to  be 
made  a  victim  to  their  fury;  and  therefore, 
as  he  was  a  Boman,  he  appealed  to  the  em- 
peror himself."  t  Festus,  finding  Paul  reso- 
lute in  maintaining  his  privilege,  conferred 
for  some  time  with  his  coundl,  and  then, 
with  some  seeming  emotion,  told  him  that 
since  he  "had  appealed  unto  Cjesar,  unto 
CsBsar  he  should  go." 

A  few  days  after  this,  King  Agrippa 
(who  succeeded  Herod  in  the  tetrarchate  of 
Galilee),  with  his  sister  Berniee,  went  to 
Csesai'ea,  in  order  to  pay  a  viat  to  the  new 
governor.  Festus  took  this  opportunity  of , 
mentioning  Paul's  case  to  Agrippa,  with 
the  remarkable  tumult  that  had  been  occa- 
sioned by  him  among  the  Jews,  and  the 
appeal  he  had  made  to  Cassar,  the  whole  of 
which  he  related  in  words  to  this  effect : 
"  That  Kelix,  upon  his  parting  with  the 
government  of  Judsea,  had  left  a  certain 
prisoner,  against  whom  some  of  the  chief  of 
the  Jews  had  bivught  an  information,  and 
immediately  demanded  judgment,  which, 
according  to  the  Boman  law,  could  not  be 
done  without  fii'st  hearing  the  ease  and 
brining  the  parties  together.  That  to  this 
purpose  he  had  ordered  his  accusers  to 
come  to  Csesarea,  but,  upon  the  result,  found 
that  the  dispute  between  them  was  about 
matters  of  religion,  and  whether  a  person 
called  Jesus  was  really  dead  or  alive.  That 
being  himself  unacquainted  with  such  kind 
of  oontroversies,  he  had  refeired  the  pris- 
oner to  the  JewLih  Sanhedrim,  but  that  he 
declining  their  judgment,  had  appealed  to 


favo 

t  This  manner  of  appealingwas  very  common 
among  the  Romnns,  and  introduced  to  secure  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  the  people  from  the  unjasi 
encroachments  and  over-r^orous  severities  of  the 
magistrates.  Paul  well  knew  he  should  not  have 
fair  and  equitable  dealings  from  tho  Rovcmor, 
when  swayed  by  the  Jews,  his  sworn  and  inveter- 
ate enemies,  and  therefore  appealed  from  him  to 
the  emperor  i  nor  could  festus  deny  his  demand. 
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Cseear :  and  tbat  therefore  lie  kept  bint 
Btill  in  prison,  until  he  could  meet  with  a 
coDvenient    opportunity   to    send    him    to 

This  account  given  of  Paul  by  Festus 
greatly  excited  the  curiodty  of  King  Agrip- 
pa,  who  intimated  his  desire  of  hearing  him- 
self what  Paul  had  to  say  in  his  own  de- 
fence. Accordingly  the  nest  day  the  king 
and  his  sister,  accompanied  by  Festus  the 
governor,  and  several  other  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, went  into  the  court  with  a  pompous 
and  splendid  retinue,  where  the  prisoner 
was  brought  before  them.  As  soon  as  Paul 
appeared,  Festus  informed  the  court  "how 

frcatly  he  had  been  importuned  by  the 
ews,  both  at  Csesarea  and  Jerusalem,  to 
put  the  prisoner  to  death  as  a  malelkctor ; 
but  having,  on  examination,  found  bira 
guilty  of  no  capital  crime,  and  the  prisoner 
himself  having  appealed  unto  Csssar,  he  was 
determined  to  send  him  to  Bomo.  That 
he  was  willing,  however,  to  have  his  cause 
again  discussed  before  so  judicious  a  per- 


son as  Agrippa,  that  he  might  be  ftimisbed 
with  some  material  particulars  to  send  with 
him,  as  it  would  be  highly  absurd  to  send  a 

Eriaoner  without  signifying  the  crimes  al- 
!ged  against  faim." 
Festus  having  finished  his  speech,  King 
Agrippa  told  Paul  he  was  at  full  liberty  to 
inalie  his  own  defence ;  upon  which,  after 
silence  being  called,  Paul,  chiefly  address- 
ing himself  to  Agrippa,  spoke  to  this  ef- 
fect ;  — 

"I  consider  it  as  a  peculiar  happiness, 
King  Agrippa,  that  I  am  to  make  my  de- 
fence against  the  accusations  of  the  Jews, 
before  thee,  because  thou  art  well  ac- 
quainted with  theu"  customs,  and  the  ques- 
tions commonly  debated  among  them :  I 
therefore  beseech  thee  to  hear  me  patiently. 
All  the  Jews  are  well  acquainted  with  my 
manner  of  life,  from  my  youth,  the  great- 
est part  of  it  having  been  spent  with  mine 
own  countrymen  at  Jerusalem.  They  also 
know  that  I  was  educated  under  the  institu- 


tions of  the  Pharisees,  the  strictest  sect  of 
our  religion,  and  am  now  arraigned  for  a 
tenet  believed  by  all  their  fathers ;  a  tenet 
sufBciently  credible  in  itself,  and  plainly 
revealed  in  the  Sciiptures,  I  mean  the  res- 
urrection of  the  dead.  Why  should  any 
mortal  think  it  either  incredible  or  impossi- 
ble that  God  should  raise  th#  dead  ? 

"  I  indeed  thought  myself  indispensably 
obliged  to  oppose  the  religion  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  Nor  was  I  satisfied  with  impris- 
oning and  punishing  with  death  itself  the 
saints  I  found  at  Jerusalem ;  I  even  perse- 
cuted them  in  strange  cities,  whither  my 
implacable  zeal  pursued  them,  having  pro- 
cured authority  for  that  purpose  from  the 
chief  priests  and  elders. 

"  Accordingly,  I  departed  for  Damascus 
with  a  commission  from  the  Sanhedrim  ; 
but  as  I  was  travelling  toward  that  city,  I 
saw  at  mid-day,  0  king,  a  light  from  heaven, 
far  exceeding  the  bnghtness  of  the  sun, 
encompassing  me  and  my  companions.  On 
seeing  this  awful  appearance,  we  all  fell  to 
the  earth ;  and  I  heard  a  voice,  which  said 
to  me,  in  the  Hebrew  laaOTiage,  Saul,  Saul, 
why  persecutest  thou  me?  It  is  hard  for 
thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks.  To  which 
I  answered,  Who  art  thou.  Lord!  And  be 
replied,  I  am  Jesus  whom  thou  persecutest. 
But  be  not  terrified,  arise  from  the  earth ; 
for  I  have  appeared  unlo  thee,  that  thou 
mightest  be  both  a  witness  of  the  things 
thou  hast  seen,  and  also  of  others  which  I 
will  hereafter  reveal  unto  thee ;  my  power 
delivering  thee  fi^m  the  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
to  whom  now  I  send  thee  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel ;  to  withdraw  the  veil  of  darkness  and 
ignorance  ;  to  turn  them  from  falsehood  unto 
truth,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto 
God. 

"  Accordingly,  King  Agrippa,  I  readily 

eyed  the  heavenly  vision ;  I  preached  the 
gospel  first  to  the  inhabitants  of  Damascus, 
then  to  those  of  Jerusalem  and  Judaea,  and 
afterward  to  the  Gentiles  ;  persuading  them 

"irsake  their  iniquities,  and,  by  sincere 
repentance,  turn  to  the  living  God. 

"These  endeavors  to  save  the  souls  of 
siniiil  mortals  exasperated  the  Jews,  who 
caught  me  in  the  temple,  aod  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  to  destroy  me.  But  by  the  help 
of  Omnipotence,  I  still  remain  a  witness  io 
all  the  human  race,  preaching  nothmg  but 
what  Moses  and  all  the  prophets  foretold, 
namely,  that  the  Messiah  should  suffer,  ba 
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the  first  that  ehould  rise  from  the  chambers 
(£  the  grave,  ancl  publish  the  glad  tidings 
of  salvation,  both  to  the  Jews  and  Gentiles," 

This  discourse  was  conceived  in  such  a 
light  by  Festus,  that  he  thought  Paul  was 
delirious,  and  therefore  abruptly  told  him, 
that  his  too  much  learning  had  made  him 
mad.  The  reply  Paul  made  to  this  was  to 
the  following  purport;  "I  am  far,  most 
noble  Festua,  from  being  transported  with 
idle  and  distracted  ideas  ,  the  words  I  speak 
are  dictatoi  by  truth  and  sobriety ;  and  I 
am  persuaded  that  King  Agrippa  himself  is 
not  ignorant  of  those  things ;  for  they  were 
transacted  openly  before  the  world.  I  am 
confident.  King  Agrippa,  that  ihou  believeat 
the  prophets ;  and  therefore  must  know  that 
all  their  predictions  were  fulfilled  in  Christ." 
To  tins  Agrippa  answered,  "  Thou  bast 
almost  persuaded  me  to  become  a  Christian." 
Paul  replied,  "  I  sincerely  wish,  that  not 
only  tbou,  but  also  all  that  hear  me,  were  not 
almost,  but  altogether,  the  same  as  myself, 
except  being  prisoners."  Upon  this  the 
assembly  broke  up ;  and  when  Agrippa  and 
Festus  had  conferred  together  about  Paul's 
case,  they  freely  owned  that  the  accusation 
laid  agamst  him  amount«d  neither  to  a 
capital  offence,  nor  any  thing  deserving  im- 
prisonment ;  and  that,  had  he  not  appealed 
unto  Csesar,  he  might  have  been  legally 
discharged.* 

It  being  now  finally  dotermined  that  Paul 
should  be  sent  to  Home,  he,  and  some  other 
prisoners  of  note,  were  committed  to  the 
chstfge  of  one  Julius,  a  centui-ion,  or  captain 
of  a  legion  called  Augustus's  band.  Accord- 
ingly they  went  on  board  a  ship  of  Adra- 
myttium.t  and  coasting  along  A^a,  arrived 
atSidon,  where  Julius  (who^  along  treated 
Paul  with  great  civility)  gave  him  leave  to 
go  ashore  and  refresh  himself.  From  Sidon 
they  set  sail,  and  came  within  sight  of 
Cyprus,  and  having  passed  over  the  Seas  of 
SUicia  and  Pamphyba,  landed  at  Myra,  a 
port  in  Lycia,  where  the  ship  finished  its 
voyage.  Hence  they  embarkea  on  board  a 
ship  of  Alexandria  hound  for  Italy;  and 
having  passed  by  Cnidus,J  with  some  diffi- 

*  It  wfts  the  custom  of  the  Ramans  that,  after 
a  prisoner  had  nppefded  unto  the  emperor,  no  in- 
ifcrior  judge  could  either  condemn  or  acquit  him. 


■,  lying  oppo 
r  from  Troa 


'oulty  made  for  Salome,  a  promontory  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Crete,  whence,  after  many 
days  slow  sailing,  they  arrived  at  a  place 
called  the  Fair  Havens,  on  the  coast  of  the 
same  island.  As  the  season  of  the  year 
was  fer  advanced,  and  sailing  in  those  seas 
exceedingly  dangerous,  Paul  advised  the 
centurion  to  put  in  here,  and  winter.  But 
Julius,  preferring  the  judgment  of  the  master 
of  the  ship,  uid  the  wind,  at  that  time  blow- 
ing gently  at  south,  they  put  again  to  sea, 
in  hopes  of  reaching  Phoenice,  another  harbor 
of  Cretfi,  where  there  was  safe  riding,  and 
there  to  winter  It  was  not  long,  however, 
before  they  found  themselves  disappointed ; 
for  the  calm  southerly  gale  which  blew  be- 
fore, suddenly  changed  to  a  stormy  and  tem- 
pestuous north-east  wind,  which  bore  down  all 
before  it,  so  that  they  were  forced  to  let  the 
ship  drive ;  but,  to  secure  it  from  splitting, 
they  nndergirt  it,  and  to  prevent  its  ninning 
aground  on  the  shallows,  threw  out  a  great 
part  of  its  lading  and  tackle. 

In  this  wretched  and  dangerous  situation 
did  they  continue  for  the  space  of  fourteen 
days,  during  which  they  saw  neither  suu  nor 
stars,  so  that  the  whole  company  (escept 
Paul)  began  to  give  themselves  up  as  lost 
This  being  observed  by  the  apostle,  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  them  in  words  to  this  efiect : 
"Had  you  taken  my  advice,  and  staid  at  Crete, 
you  would  not  have  been  in  this  danger ;  but 
take  comfort,  for  we  shall  suffer  no  loss  but 
that  of  the  ^p.  This  I  can  assure  yon  has 
been  made  known  to  me  by  a  divine  messen- 
ger, who,  appearing  to  me  in  the  night,  said. 
Fear  not,  Panl,  for  thou  must  be  brought  be- 
fore Cassar,  and  God  hath,  for  thy  sake, 
granted  life  and  safety  to  all  (hem  that  are  with 
thee  in  the  ship.  Wherefore  be  of  good 
cheer,  for  I  am  confident  this  vision  mil  be 
made  good,  coming  from  God,  as  it  certainly 
doth.  But  one  passage  more  I  received  in 
this  vidon,  namely,  that  after  shipwreck  we 
shall  be  cast  on  a  certain  island." 

On  the  fourteenth  night,  the  sailors,  think- 
ing they  were  near  land,  sounded,  and  found 
themselves  in  twenty  fathoms  wtUer,  soon 
after  which  they  were  convinced,  by  a  second 

t  Cnidns  was  a  city  which  stood  on  a  promon- 
tory,  or  foreland  of  the  &  m  m  '  h  p  f 
the  province  of  Caria  wh  hwasm  re  rti  y 
called  Doris.     This  cit    w        mark  h 

worship  of  Venus,  and  h    ce   bra  c     ta    8 

of  that  goddess  made  by  the  am  u  a  Qhcer 
Fraxitelee. 
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sounding,  that  they  were  near  some  coast. 
But  apprehending  that  they  might  strike 
upon  some  shelves  in  the  dark,  they  thouglit 
proper  to  come  to  an  anchor,  till  the  morning 
might  give  them  better  information.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  weather  continuingexcee^ngly 
boisterous,  they  altered  their  intentions,  and 
not  stayiag  for  daylight,  attempted  to  save 
themselves  by  getting  into  the  boat.  On 
this  Paul  told  Julius,  "  that  though  he  had 
said  no  person  in  the  ship  should  perish,  it 
was  upon  condition  that  they  believed  and 
tamsted  in  God  for  their  preservation :  that 
therefore  the  seamen  should  continue  in  the 
ship  and  do  their  duty,  and  not  endeavor  to 
effect  their  escape  by  the  boat ;  which  if  they 
did,  they  would  be  all  in  danger  of  theii 
lives."  Upon  this  the  soldiers,  to  prevent 
the  seamen's  design,  cut  the  ropes  that 
fastened  the  boat,  which  was  soon  driven 
away  by  the  impetuodty  of  the  waves. 

A  little  before  daybreak,  Paul  advised  all 
the  people  on  board  the  ship  to  take  some 
refreshment,  because,  during  the  time  of  their 
danger,  which  had  been  fourteen  days,  they 
had  taken  but  very  little  sustenance  ;  and  to 
encourage  them  to  do  this,  he  assured  them 
again,  that  "  not  a  hair  of  their  heads  should 

*  It  ia  well  known  that  the  ancient  name  of 
Malta  was  Melita.  Thia  island,  being  sitaateil 
midway,  as  it  were,  between  the  continents  of 
Bnrope  and  Africa,  hS9  been  reckoned  sometimes 
as  belonging  to  the  one,  and  sometimes  to  Ibe 
other.  It  is,  however,  rather  nearer  to  Europe 
than  CO  Africa,  being  one  hundred  and  ninety 
miles  from  Cape  Spartivento,  in  Calabria,  the 
nearest  point  on  ths  condnent  of  Europe ,  and 
two  hundred  miles  fiom  Calipia,  the  nearest  part 
of  Africa;  it  is,  however,  only  sixty  miles  from 
Cape  Passaro,  in  Sicily.  The  island  is  sixty 
miles  in  circumference,  twenty  long,  and  twelve 
broad.  Near  it,  on  the  west,  is  another  and  small- 
er island,  called  Ooza,  about  tliirty  miles  in 
circumference.  Malta  has  no  mountains,  nor 
any  very  high  hills ;  and  it  therefore  makes  no 
very  conspienooa  fignre  from  the  sea.  There  are 
no  ports  or  bays  on  the  African  side  of  the  island, 
but  sereral  very  deep  ones  on  the  coast  facing 
Sicily.  The  most  important  of  these  are  the 
Calle  della  Melleha,  the  Porto  di  8.  Paolo,  and 
the  two  which  are  separated  by  the  tongue  of 
land  on  which  stands  the  modem  capital,  Citla 
Valetta.  The  more  ancient  capital,  in  which, 
as  appears  from  his  intercoarae  with  the  governor, 
Sl  Paul  remained  during  his  stay,  is  situated 
about  the  centre  of  the  island,  upon  a  hill  of 
moderate  elevation,  between  which  and  the  Bay 
of  St.  Paul,  the  gronnd  is  more  low  and  level 
than  in  most  other  parts  of  the  island.  The 
cathedral  church  of  St.  Panl,  upon  the  top  of  the 
hill,  is  supposed  by  the  inhabitanis,  from  old  tra- 
ditions, to  occupy  the  site  on  which  the  palace  of 


perish."  Having  said  this,  Paul  "took 
bread,  and  gave  thanks  to  God  in  the  pres- 
ence of  them  all ;  and  when  he  had  broken 
it,  he  began  to  eat.  Then  were  they  all  of 
good  cheer,  and  they  also  took  some  meat." 

In  the  morning  they  discovered  land,  and 
discerning  a  creek  which  seemed  to  make  a 
kind  of  haven,  they  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
put  in  there ;  but  in  their  passage  un- 
expectedly fell  into  a  place  where  two  seas 
met,  and  where  the  fore  part  of  the  ship 
striking  upon  a  neck  of  land  that  ran  out 
into  the  sea,  the  hinder  part  was  soon  beaten 
in  pieces  by  the  violence  of  the  waves.  When 
the  soldiers  saw  what  was  likely  to  be  their 
fete,  they  proposed  putting  all  tiie  prisoners 
to  the  sword,  lest  any  of  them  should  swim 
to  land,  and  make  iheir  escape ;  but  the 
Centurion,  who  was  willing  to  save  Paul,  not 
approving  of  this  design,  gave  orders  that 
every  one  should  shift  for  himself;  the  issue 
of  which  was,  that  some  by  swiniming,  others 
fastening  to  planks,  and  others  on  pieces  of 
the  broken  ship  (to  the  number  of  276 
persons)  all  got  safe  on  shore 

The  countiy  on  which  they  were  cast  was 
(as  Paul  had  foretold)  an  island  called 
Melita,*  now  called  Malta,  situated  on  the 


Pnblius,  the  governor,  stood  at  the  time  of  St. 
Paul's  visit.  There  are  in  this  city  numerous 
atl^ied  memorials  of  the  apostle's  sojourn ;  the 

Crocess  of  identifying  the  spots  where  St.  Paul 
>di;ed,  and  where  he  did  tnis  and  this,  being 
pushed  CO  an  eKtrenne,  is  calculated  to  annoy  even 
those  who  are  disposed  to  aeqaiesce  in  the  con- 
clusion that  the  town  was  really  visited  by  the 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

The  island  was  originally  colonized  by  the 
Phtenicians,  from  whom  It  was  jaken,  about  736 
years  B.  C.,  by  the  Greek  colonists  in  Sicily,  to 
whom  die  island  owed  the  name  of  Melita,  per- 
haps on  account  of  the  excellent  honey  for  which 
it  has  been  at  all  times  noted.  An  island  of  so 
much  importance  as  a  moricime  and  corameidal 
station,  was  not  overlooked  by  the  Carthagiuiana, 
who,  about  538  B.  C,  began  to  dispute  its  pos- 
session with  the  Greeks,  and  after  foe  a  time 
dividing  it  with  them,  made  themselves  entire 
masters  of  it  "The  inhabitants  of  Greek  descent, 
howevCT,  remained,  and  the  Punic,  or  Phtenician, 
and  the  Greek  ianguages  were  eqnally  spoken. 
Malta  flourished  greatly  under  the  dominion  of 
Carthage;  but  ultimately  partook  of  the  disasters 
which  befell  that  power.  In  the  first  Punic  war 
it  waa  ravaged  and  seiiod  by  the  Romans,  who 
however  lost  it  again,  and  only  became  masters 
of  it  under  the  treaty  which  placed  In  their  hands 
(B.  C.  S42)  all  the  islands  between  Italy  and 
Africa.  The  Romans  treated  the  inhabitants 
well.  Thoy  made  Melita.  a  ?niin!ct)nuiB,  allowing 
the  people  to  be  governed  by  their  own  laws. 
The  government  waa  administered  by  a  pro-prse- 
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Lybiaa  Sea,  between  Syracuse  and  Africa, 
The  natives  of  the  place  received  tliem  witli 
great  civility  and  Iciadaess,  made  fires  to  dry 
tiieir  wet  clotlies,  and  entertained  tUem  witli 
every  necessary  that  wb  req^oiaite  for  their 
distressed  ^itnat  on 

As  Piul  WIS  laying  a  fi-w  sticks  wpm  the 
fire  a  vipei  enhvened  bv  the  heat  im  out 
of  the  bundle  of  wood  tiom  wluih  he  had 
faJcen  them,  and  fastened  upon  his  hand 


Whe  tl  e  nat  es  saw  th  s  they  con  lud  d 
that  hs  must  ce  a  nly  b  s  n  e  n  t  us 
murle  er  vh  though  Pro  denoe  lal 
suffe  ed  to  e  cape  he  da  gc  a  of  tl  e  sea 
had  1  een  esa  ■*  ed  i  r  a  n  o  e  p  bl  and 
solemn  esecu  n  But  wh  ey  w  h  u 
shake  if  the  ve  omou  c  sa  ui*  no  the  h 
and  no  hi  n  en  e  tl  cy  el  a^  d  their  sent 
ments  and  cned  out  that  he  was  a  god  * 
At  a  small  distance  trom  that  part  of  tna 
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island  on  which  Paul  and  his  company  weif 
shipwrecked  lived  Publius  the  governor,  wh* 


tor,  who  depended  on  the  pvietor  of  Sicily,  end 
this  office  appoavs  U>  have  been  held  by  Piiblina 
at  the  time  of  the  ahipwreuk.  When  tna  Roman 
empire  was  divided,  Malta  Ml  to  the  lot  of  Con- 
atandne.  The  pteaEni  iiihabitunts  have  an  Ara- 
bian aspect,  ana  their  langnage  is  an  Arnliinn 
dialect,  easily  undersMod  by  the  native  Arabiiins, 
and  by  the  Moors  of  Africa.  Malta  was  takun 
from  the  Araba  by  the  Normans,  in  the  year  1090. 
Its  snbseciBBnt  ehai^el  of  masters  need  not  hare 
fae  stated,  till  1530,  when  the  emperor  ChHrloa 
v.,  who  had  annexed  it  to  his  empire,  transferred 
!t  to  the  knigbta  of  St.  John  of  Jenisalem,  whom 
the  Turks  had  recently  dispossessed  of  Rhodea. 
The  glory  which  Malta  acquired  in  1563,  by  the 


received  and  entertained  them   with  great 
civility    and    hospitality    for    three    dnj'S. 


deifeftt  of  thirty  thousand  invadinj,'  Turks  — Hr- 
continued  distinction  which  it  enjoyed,  as  a  fO"- 
ereign  state,  under  the  knights  —  the  attention 
which  it  enjrajred,  at  the  commencement  of  tiiis 
century,  from  its  surrender  to  Bonaparte  on  hit 
way  to  Ecypt  —  from  its  recovery  by  the  Eneli"!! 
—  and  from  its  being  the  alleged  ground  of  the 
memoralile  war  which  terminated  nt  Wstorlon ; 
all  these  ai-o  oircumstancea,  in  the  history  of  this 
celebrated  island,  too  notorious  to  rcq^uira  more 
than  this  brief  indicadon. 

•  Hercules  was  om:  of  tha  gods  wbom  tba 
people  of  this  island  worshipped ;  and  to  iiim 
tbey  ascribed  the  power  of  curing  the  bits  of  ser- 
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During  (iuB  time,  Paul,  being  informod  that 
the  governor's  father  lay  dangerously  ill  of  a 
fever  and  bloody  tiux,  in  acUnctwledgnient  for 
the  fiivora  reeeiTcd  fiom  Publiwe,  wont  to 
his  apaitment,  and,  after  praying  some  t'.me, 
laid  hifi  hauds  upoa  liim  and  healed  h!m. 
The  n-iws  of  this  niiracubus  cure  was  soon 
spread  throughout  tke  island,  in  oonseqaence 
01"  whieh  Buob  as  were  aifl.eted  with  any  die. 
ease  were  hijught  to  Paul,  who  reatoied 
them  to  their  foiiuer  health  and  etrength. 
This  increased  Paul's  Ikme,  and  was  of  con- 
siderable advantage  to  his  companions  uud 
fc'liow-suflbi'ers,  iriio  on  his  account  were 
high^^  caressed  and  entertained ;  and  when 
they  letl  the    island  they  received   many 


marks  of  esteem  from  the  inhabitants,  wlio 
furnished  them  with  all  uecessariea  proper 
for  their  voyage. 

After  staying  three  months  at  Melita, 
they  embaiked  on  board  the  Castor  and  Pol- 
iux,  a  ship  of  Alesandiia  bound  for  Italy. 
On  their  arrival  at  Syracuse,*  they  cast 
anchor,  and  went  on  shore  to  refresh  them- 
selves. Here  they  stopped  three  days,  when 
they  again  embarked  and  sailed  for  Illiegium,t 
and  thence  to-  Pwteoli,J'where  they  landed. 
Finding  in  this  place  some  Christians,  at 
theii'  earnest  solicitation  tliey  continued  with 
thein  a  week,  and  then  set  forward  on  their 
journey  to  Rome. 

When   the   Chiistians  of  Itome  !|   heard 


•  This  was  a  dry  of  Siuil.v,  seated  on  the  east 
eido  of  tlwj  islaiiif,  viMi  a  flue  prOBoect  from  every 
I'lilriini/e.  Iiocli  by  suu  and  land.  Its  port,  whicb 
bad  tbu  sva  on  l>utli  sidus  of  it,  was  ahiioat  id!  of 
it  envii-uoud  whli  beautiful  buildings,  and  all  that 

Cn  of  it  wliLiib  Wiis  without  tlie  city,  was  on 
th  uiduB  liuiikuil  up,  and  isuscainud  witli  ver/ 
fair  walls  of  inarlile.  The  city  itself,  while  in  its 
splendui',  was  cUe  largest  and  richest  Ibat  the 
lireeks  poascsstid  in  any  part  of  tfao  world;  for, 
aeeordiuj;  to  Stral>u,  it  was  twuiity-two  miles  in 
i^ircumference;  and  both  Livy  nnd  Plutarch  in- 
tiirm  us,  that  tlie  aix>il  of  it  naa  equal  to  chat 
of  Carthiij^.  It  ■sas  i;alk'd  ^uaiU'upTuz,  ns  being 
tiivided  into  tour ^n its,  Aeraditiu,  Tyche,  Seapolia, 
and  the  Island  of  Ortygia,  The  lirst  of  theso 
eonrained  in  it  the  famous  temple  of  Jupiter ;  the 
second,  the  temple  of  ITortune ;  the  third,  a  lnr|>e 
Bmphithcatre,  and  a  wonderful  statue  of  Apollo, 
in  Che  midst  of  a  spaeiuus  square  ;  anil  tbetburtli, 
the  two  tEmplos  of  Diana  anil  Minerva,  and  the 
Tenowned  tonntain  of  Arethusa-  Al)out  two 
hundred  and  ten  years  liefore  (be  birth  of  Christ, 
this  city  was  tolteii  anil  sacked  by  Mareellus,  the 
Boman  geueral,  and,  in  storming  tlie  place, 
Archimedtii,  die  great  mathematieinn.  who  is 
esteemed  ihe  first  inventor  of  the  sphere,  and 
who,  during  the  siege,  had  sorelj  galled  the 
Boinnns  with  his  militoiy  engines,  was  shtin  hj 


^       ,       J  shun  hy  a 

1  soldier,  while  he  was  intent  upon  his 

After  it  was  tlius  destroyed  by  Marcel- 


lus,  AnfTustiis  rebuilt  that  part  of  it  which  stood 
upon  the  island,  and,  in  dme,  it  so  far  recovered 
ilsuif,  as  to  liavB  throe  wails,  three  castles,  and  a 
marble  gate,  and  to  1*  able  to  send  out  twelve 
thousand  horse,  and  ibur  hundred  ships.  But  it 
was  totally  destrdj'fd  hr  tbe  Saracens,  in  8S4, 
and  searcely  any  vestiges  of  it  are  now  to  bo  seen. 

t  lihcgium,  now  called  R^gio,  was  a  port- 
town  in  Italy,  opposite  to  Messina  in  the  island 
of  Hicily ;  it  is  thoiii>ht  lo  have  this  name  given 
it  hy  the  Greeks,  who  suppose  that  aliont  tbia 
plaee  Sicily  was  broken  off  from  the  continent 
of  Italy  by  tlio  sea. 

i  Puteoli,  which  lay  not  far  from  Naples,  was 
a  noted  town  for  trade;  it  was  famous  for  its 
hot  baths ;  and  from  these  baths,  or  pits  of  water, 
CHlled  in  Latin  palei,  the  towu  is  said  to  have 
taken  its  name. 


A  city  of  Italy,  the  most  celebrated  upon 
earth,  and  for  several  centuries  Ihe  mistress  of 
the  world  :  it  had  been  a  station  of  the  Ktnirians, 
but  it  was  founded  by  Bomulus,  at  the  head.uf  a 
banditti,  in  the  reign  of  King  Heiekiah,  about 
A.  M,  8251,  and  B.  C.  TS3.  It  gradnally  in- 
creased nn^l  it  extended  over  seven  hills,  and  ul- 
timately to  cover  thirteen ;  and  at  the  advent  of 
Christ,  its  inhahilants  were  supposed  to  amount 
to  about  two  millions.  Christianity  triamphed 
at  Itome  in  the  apostolic  age,  when  a  Nourishing 
church  was  formed  in  that  city,  whose  pastor  was 
regarded  with  great  respect  by  oiher  churches, 
on  account  of  the  importance  of  his  station,  the 
metropolis  of  the  world,  and  so  near  to  the  palace 
of  the  Ctesiire.  And  snch  was  the  enmity  of  the 
idolatrous  priests  against  the  gospel,  that  many 
of  the  ear^  pastors  of  the  Christian  church  at 
Rome  snflered  martyrdom  for  the  fuith  of  Christ. 
Constantine,  the  emperor,  about  A.  1).  313,  pro- 
fessed his  belief  in  Cbrislianity,  and  afterward 
showed  his  zeal  hy  building  many  churches, 
granting  large  honors  to  their  ministers,  especially 
dignifving  the  senior  pastor  at  Home.  Mul- 
tudes  now  embraced  the  religion  of  the  cmpertir; 
and  ungodly  men,  for  the  sate  of  emolument, 
aspired  lo  be  its  ministers  :  ceremonies  were  niul- 
tiplied,  to  be  pertbrmed  by  prajeriess  ministers, 
who  thus  doily  corrupted  its  doctrines.  Constan- 
tine removing  the  seat  of  his  government  to  his 
new  city  Constantinople,  a  path  was  opened  for 
the  ambition  of  the  Homan  bishop,  who,  by  pro- 
gressive steps,  advanced  to  thenredicted  elevation, 
on  whieh  he  claimed  to  be  the  head  of  a  hierarchy, 
as  pope,  or  father  of  the  church  on  earth,  and 
vicar  of  Christ  —  but  in  the  expressive  langiia;;e 
of  apostolic  prophecy,  the  "  man  of  sin,*'  die 
"  mystery  of  iniquity,  and  "  a  beast."  (2  Thess. 
ii.  3-8; 'Her.  jtiii.  1-18.)  Rome  has  greHfly 
declined  IVom  its  fbrmer  glory,  having  now  only 
about  a  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  inhahilants  ; 
but  it  abounds  with  vast  nionoments  of  its  former 
grandeur.  St.  Peter's  cathedral,  far  larger  than 
St.  Panfs  cnthedral,  London,  is  believed  to  be  the 
most  magnificent  place  of  worship  in  the  world; 
and  the  Vatican,  or  winter-palace  of  the  pope,  is 
reckoned  to  contain  twelve  thousand  five  hundred 
ehamliers,  hails,  and  closets.  Roman  Catholics 
igard  the  pope,  or  bishop  of  Borne,  as  the  visible 
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tbat  Paul  was  on  liU  journey  to  that  city, 
great  numbers  of  them  went  fo  meet  him, 
some  as  far  aa  Apiiforum.  ami  others  as  fer 
as  a  piuca  called  the  Tlu'oe  Tave:-na,  As 
soon  as  Paul  saw  them  he  was  greatly 
rejoiced,  and  thanked  God  and  took  coumge. 
They  all  conducted  Uim  ioakind  of  tiiumph 
to  the  city,  oa  thoir  arrival  at  which  Julius 
delii-ered  the  rest  of  hia  piisoners  over  to 
the  captain  of  the  guard ;  hut  Paul  was 
pennttteil  to  take  up  his  residence  in  a 
piivate  house,  with  only  one  soldier  to  guai-d 

After  Paul  had  been  at  Eome  thi-ee  days, 
be  sent  for  the  heads  or  rulers  of  the  Jews 


in  that  city,  who  beng  SBsenbled  be 
addressed  himself  o  tl  e  a  worls  to  th  s 
effect:  "Men  anl  1  c  h  en  th  \ij  Ih  e 
done  nothing  o  t  a  y  to  the  laws  and  a 
toms  of  the  JevH  yet  w  I  hv  then 
apprehended  a  d  ate  sed  hef  e  I  e  Ro  a 
governor,  who  when  he  h  d  esa  n  1  me 
and  found  ao  c  r  tal  accu  on  h  d  ly  n  y 
euemies,  would  have  d  -loha  i^e  i  n  e  B 
the  Jews  oppos  Qg  t  I  waa  fo  eel  to  afi  al 
to  Ctesar  (d  get  o  of  tl  e  h  n  is  not  tl  % 
I  had  any  compU  t  ti  al  a  to  h  n  a^a  t 
my  countrymen  And  tl  s  tie  c  use 
of  my  dearing  to  sp  k  wi  h  you  for  I  a  h 
imprisoned,    as  y   i   see    for  tea  h  ng   the 


liclitf  and  e-^ue  ation  of  t  future  reeuiiec 
tinn,  whiLh  is  the  iiKult  of  ill  the  promises 
of  God  to  the  Jewi  and  that  on  which 
every  ti-ue  Israehto  leponds  The  answ<,r 
the  lulei'S  made  to  this  was  to  the  following 
purport  VVe  have  no  letters  fl-om  Jiidsea 
tliiit  mention  thee  neith"i  have  the  converted 
Jews  made  any  complaint  against  thee 
B.it  we  deeu'C  to  heai  thy  opinion  more  at 
iiii'ge  for  as  oondinmo  this  profession  and 
di:iet  ae  of  C  i    wo  know  it  is  geu 

orrilly  oppoaei  1     <i      biethren  the  Jewo 
Paul    ead  y  comp  icd  with  this  reqnes' 


and  a  diy  bting  appointed  not  only  the 
lulei's  but  many  others  of  the  Jews  assem 
hied  It  his  house  to  whom  he  preaehtd  from 
raoining  till  night  explaining  the  do  tune 
of  the  gospel  and  proving  fionj  the  prom 
ises  and  predictions  of  the  Old  Testtment 
that  JeHus  was  the  true  MLO^nh  But  hii 
disoouise  WQS  attended  with  different  luctP'fs 
some  of  his  heaiera  being  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  what  he  a'werted  while  others  per- 
sisted in  their  infi  3elity  In  consequence  of 
this  warm  disputes  took  place  between 
them     upon  which    as  they  were  about  to 


lasB  of  superstitions  obscrrwl  in  public  worship  tii 
Ome ;  anrt,  a%  tho  consequence,  tlio  morals  of  the 
Mple  are  the  grossest  opprobrium  to  the  name 
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depart,  Paul,  addressing  bimself  to  those 
who  opposed  his  doctrine,  told  them  that 
their  uubeiief  was  a  strict  fulfilmeat  of  what 
had  been  predicted  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  : 
"Well,"  said  he,  "spake  the  Holy  Gthost 
by  laaiah  the  prophet  unto  our  futliera,  say- 
ing, Go  unto  this  people,  and  say.  Hearing 
ye  shall  heai",  and  shall  not  understand ; 
and  seeing  ye  shall  see,  aud  not  perceive. 
For  the  heart  of  this  people  is  waxed  gi-oss, 
and  their  ears  are  dull  of  bearing,  and  their 
eyes  have  they  closed  ;  lest  tbey  should  see 
with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears, 
and  understand  with  their  hearts,  and  should 
be  converted,  and  I  should  heal  them.  Be 
it  knowa,  therefore,  unto  you,  that  the  sal- 


\atiOn  of  Gfld  is  sent  nnto  the  Gentiles  and 
thit  they  will  hear  it  '  Aftei  Paul  had 
'.aid  this  the  wIioIp  company  departed  dis 
agieeing  among  themselves  in  the  subject 
which  had  been  propounded  to  th(.m 

Paul  continued  to  lesidc  in  the  hou^e  he 
bad  hired  for  the  space  of  two  yas.i-'  duiin^ 
winch  he  employed  himself  in  expounding 
the  doetiine  of  the  go'ijiel  to  all  wlio  o^nie 
to  hiin  He  pieached  dailj  without  the 
least  mjlextation  and  with  such  -ucee=s  that 
many  people  of  dislinetion  aomt  ot  whom 
weie  of  the  emperor  s  eouit  wlic  converted 
and  berame  hib  constant  dihciples 

Among  others  of  thL  apo  tk  s  Cfuveito  at 
Rome  was  one  Onesiraus,   who  some  time 


before  had  been  serva  t  to  PI  demon  i 
JO  son  of  1  tn  ten  at  Cnlo'ssie'*  Ones 
n    s    havng  committed   some  iniisceton 


of  Phfj^  a.      Thou  h  a 


I  of  c 


6  of 


Pi     j.  a    for  ■K  he     that  fireat  provincB 

t     fttely    1 T  ied     nto   Ph  vg  a  Pacapana  and 

PI  r  g  a  Salu  ans    t  ranked  bat  as  the  s  xth  c  tj 

oi  the  former  div  s  on      Tl  e  town  was  seated  on 

an  en  neace  to  the  ionth  of  the  Meander  at  a 

p  a  e  V  ore  the  B  ver  Lyons  began  to  ran  nn  ier 

gro     d  as  E  d  d  for  five  fnrlonn-s  flferwhch    t 

Rga  n  rose  and  Sowed   nto  the  Mea  Ier     Th 

va    ab  e  nd  cat  on  of  tl  e  g  Ce  of  Co  ossee    fur 

n   hed  by  Eeroclatiia  (I  b  r     cap  30)  estal  1  si  es 

the  tr  Ch  of  the  rece  veil  conclus  on  that  Che  a  1 

c  ent  c  ty  s  repre'^ented  by  the  modem  v  llase    the  s  tea  of  anc  cut  i 

of  Khonas      Th  s  v  llai;e    s  descnbed  by  Mr     ra  na  are  all  thut  n 

Ar  ndell   as  be  ng  s  taated  most  p  ctnrcsq  elv    seems  no  just  rtaeoi 

under   the   imue  sera  ge  of  Mo     E   Cadmus 


ies  to  a  veiy  lo  tv  and  j 
1  nd  the  ^llBge  n  bo  c  ] 
I    n  o  hers  Mn  of  eo     ^s 


vns  ncheta        1 
f  re  nn  n  of  Co  0 
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ttat  he  became  a  most  serious  convert 
Paul,  however,  understanding  that  he  wai 
aoother  man's  servant,  advised  him  to  returr 
to  his  master,  which  he  readily  agreeing  to 
Paul  sent  an  epistle  by  him  to  Phiiemon,  it 
which  ho  "earnestly  requests  that  he  will 
pardon  him,  and,  notwithstanding  his  fonner 
faults,  treat  hiin  as  a  brother ;  promising 
wiilial,  that  if  he  had  wi^onged  or  owed  him 
any  thing,  he  himself  would  not  fail  to  repay 
it."  This  epistle  may  be  considered  as  a 
mastorpiece  of  eloquence  in  the  persuasive 
way  ;  tor  tha  apostle  has  therein  had  recourse 
to  all  the  considsfaffons  which  friendship, 
religion,  piety,  and  tenderness  can  inspire, 
to  reconcile  an  incensed  master  ta  an  indis- 
creet servant. 

The  Christians  of  Philippi  having  heard 
of  Paul's  imprisonment  at  Rome,  and  not 
knowing  to  what  distress  he  might  be  re- 
duced, raised  a  eontributioti  for  him,  and 
■  sent  it  hj  E[(aphroditu3  their  bishop.  This 
gave  great  satistaction  to  Pad,  not  so  much 
on  account  of  the  money  they  had  sent,  but 
fioin  its  being  a  proof  that  they  still  retained 
Ohi'Utian  principles.  To  encourage  them, 
therefore,  to  pei-severe  ia  the  faith  of  Christ, 
and  to  withstand  all  oppositJon  that  might 
be  made  against  them  by  the  enemies  of  the 
gospel,  he  returned  them  an  epistle,  "  wherein 
he  gives  some  account  of  the  state  of  affairs 
at  iloine ;  gratefully  acknowledges  their 
kindness  to  him;  and  warns  them  £^inst 
the  dangerous  opinions  which  the  Judd^ng 
teachers  might  vent  again^  them.  He  like- 
wi.^  advises  them  to  live  in  continual  obedi- 
ence to  Chiist ;  to  avoid  disputations, 
delight  in  prayer,  be  courageous  under 
afniction,  united  in  love,  and  clothed  in 
humility,  in  imitation  of  the  blessed  Jesus, 
who  so  far  humbled  himself  as  to  '  become 
(ihodient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the 

Paul  had  lived  three  years  at  Epheaua, 
preaching  the  gospel  to  the  numerous  in- 
habitants of  that  city,  and  was  therefore  well 
acquainted  with  the  state  and  condition  of 
the  place ;  so  that  taking  the  opportunity  of 
Tyclucus's  going  thither  from  Rome,  he 
wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  wherein 
"  he  endeavors  to  countermine  the  principles 
and  practices  both  of  the  Jews  and  GJentiles  ; 
to  confirm  them  in  the  belief  and  practices 
of  the  Ciu'istian  doctrine;  and  to  instruct 
them  fully  in  the  great  mysteries  of  the 
gospel ;  their  redemption  and  justificalicn  by 


the  death  of  Christ;  their  gratuitous  elec- 
tion ;  their  union  with  the  Jews  in  one  body, 
of  which  Christ  is  the  head,  and  the  glori- 
,  ous  exaltation  of  that  head  above  all  crea- 
tures both  spiritual  and  temporal ;  together 
with  tnaay  excellent  precepts,  both  as  to  the 
general  duties  of  religion  and  the  dxilies  of 
thoir  particular  relations." 

Paul  himself  had  never  been  at  Colossse  ; 
but  one  Epaphras,  who  was  at  that  time  a 
prisoner  with  him  at  Rome,  had  preached 
the  gospel  there  with  good  success ;  and  from 
him  he  learned  that  certain  false  teachers  had 
endeavored  to  corrupt  the  minds  of  the 
Christiana  in  that  city.  In  opposition  to  this, 
and  to  secure  the  converts  in  their  faith,  he 
wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  wherein 
he  beautifully  sets  forth  the  Mes«ah,  and  all 
the  benefits  that  will  be  bestowed  on  such  as  ' 
believe  in  him,  as  being  the  image  of  his 
Father,  the  Redeemer  of  all  mankind,  the 
reconciler  of  all  things  to  God,  and  the 
Head  of  the  Church,  which  gives  life  and 
vigor  to  all  its  raembers.  He  commends  the 
doctrine  preached  to  them  by  Epaphras,  and 
exhorts  tiiem  not  to  be  led  away  by  the 
reaaoninga  of  human  philosophy ;  and  con- 
cludes with  ^ving  them  a  list  of  many  chief 
and  principal  duties  of  a  Christian  life, 
especially  such  as  respect  the  relations  of 
husbands  and  mves,  parents  and  children, 
masters  and  servants. 

Daring  the  time  Paul  was  thus  laudably 
employed  at  Rome,  James  the  apostle,  and 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  was  dedicating  his 
time,  as  much  as  ia  him  la^,  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  gospel  within  his  provinces.  Con- 
wdering  within  himself  that  it  belonged  to 
him  to  take  care  of  all  the  converted  among 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  wherever  dis- 
persed, he  wrote  an  epistle  to  them,  the 
design  of  which  was,  "to  confute  and  sup- 
press a  dangerous  error  then  growing  up  in 
the  church,  via.,  that  a  bare  'naked  fiiith' 
was  sufficient  to  secure  men's  salvation,  with- 
out any  attention  to  good  works ;  to  comfort 
Christians  under  the  persecutions  which  were 
going  to  be  raised  against  them  by  worldly 
powers ;  and  to  awaken  them  out  of  their 
stupidity  when  judgments  were  ready  to 
overtake  them."  To  this  purpose  he  inserts 
in  his  epistle  many  excellent  exhortations, 
such  as,  to  bear  afSictions,  to  hear  the  word 
of  God,  to  mortify  their  p^sions,  to  bridle 
their  tongues,  to  avoid  cursing  and  swearing, 
and  to  adorn  their  Christian  profession  with 
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a  good  converaation,  wiili  meekness,  peace- 
ablonesa,  and  charity." 

It  was  not  long  after  James  had  written 
this  epistle,  before  a  period  was  piit  to  all  his 
labors.  The  governing  part  rf  the  Jews, 
being  higlily  enraged  at  the  disappointment 
they  had  met  with  in  Paul's  appealing  to 
OfBsar,  were  now  resolved  to  revenge  it  upon 
James ;  accordingly,  taking  the  oppoiliunity 
of  the  death  of  Eestns  (before  the  arrival  of 
Albinus  Ms  successor)   Ananise  the  high- 

Eiieet  summoned  James,  and  some  others, 
efbre  the  Sanhediini,  who  required  them  to 
renounce  then"  Christian  faith.  Their  desire 
more  especially  was,  that  James  should  make 
his  renunciation  in  the  most  public  manner, 
and  therefore  they  carried  him  up  to  the 
battlements  of  the  temple,  and  threatened  to 
throw  him  down  thence  in  case  he  refused 
complying  with  their  request.  But  James, 
instead  of  gratifying  theii'  deares,  began  him- 
self to  confess,  and  to  exhort  others  to  con- 
fess, the  fiuth  of  Christ,  in  the  presence  of 
those  who  came  to  hear  his  recantation ;  upon 
which  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  were 
so  incensed  that  they  ordered  him  to  be 
thrown  down  headlong  from  the  place  where 
he  stood.  By  this  fell  he  was  greatly  braised, 
but  not  quite  killed ;  and  therefore  having 
recovered  himself  so  far  as  to  be  able  (o  rise 
on  his  knees,  be  prayed  fervently  to  Heaven 
for  Ilia  persecutors,  in  the  maimer  of  the 
preto-martyr  Stephen.  But  malice  is 
diabolical  to  be  pacified  with  kindness,  or 
satisfied  vrith  ci-aelty.  Accordingly,  his 
enemies,  vexed  that  they  had  not  fully  ao- 
eompiished  their  work,  poured  a  shower  of 
stones  upon  him  while  he  wag  imploring  their 
forgiveness  at  the  throne  of  grace,  and  one 
of  them,  more  cruel  and  inveterate  than  the 


rest,  put  an  end  to  his  misery  by  dashing 
o«t  his  brains  with  a  fiiller's  club  * 

Thus  did  this  great  and  good  man  finish 
his  course  in  the  96th  year  of  his  age,  and 
about  twenty-four  years  after  our  blessed 
Saviour's  ascension  into  heaven.  His  re- 
mains were  deposited  in  a  tomb  which  he'had 
caused  to  be  made  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  ; 
and  his  brother  Simon  was,  by  the  general 
voice  of  the  Christiinis,  appointed  his  succes- 
sor in  the  bishopric  of  Jeiiii-alem. 

The  apostle  James  was  a  man  of  exem- 
plary piety  and  devotion.  Prayer  was  his 
daily  business  and  delight :  so  constant  was 
he  at  his  devotions  that  fais  knees  became 
hard  and  callous ;  and  so  prevalent  in  h:s 

Setitions  to  Heaven,  that,  in  a  time  of  great 
rought,  he  prayed  for  rain  and  obtaiited  it. 
Nor  was  his  charity  to  his  fellow-creatures 
less  than  his  piety  toward  God ;  he  did  good 
io  all,  watched  over  the  souls  of  men,  and 
made  their  eternal  welfere  His  constant  study. , 
He  was  of  a  remarkably  meek  and  humble 
temper,  honoring  what  was  excellent  in 
othere,  but  concealing  what  was  vnlualile  in 
himself.  The  dignity  of  the  place  ho  so 
worthily  fiUed,  could  not  induce  him  to  entcj^ 
tain  lofty  thoughts  of  himself  above  his 
brethren  :  on  the  contrary,  he  stj'ove  to  con- 
ceal whatever  might  place  him  in  a  higher 
rank  than  the  other  disciples  of  the  Lord  of 
Glory.  He  was  the  delight  of  all  good  men, 
and  so  much  in  the  favor  and  estimation  of 
the  people,  that  they  used  to  floc:k  nflcr  him, 
and  strive  who  should  touch  evtn  hut  the 
hem  of  his  garment.  In  short,  he  was  a 
man  of  so  amiable  a  temper,  as  to  be  the 
wonder  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  and 
from  the  reputation  of  his  holy  and  religious 
life,  was  styled  James  the  Just. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

P.iUL'S  TRAVELS.  —  IMPRISONED   AT  HOME.  —  IS   BEHEADED. 


After  Paul  had  continued  at  Borne  up- 
ward of  two  years  in  a  state  of  confinement, 
he  obtained  his  liberty,  but  by  what  means 

>  •  The  perpetratora  of  this  barbaronM  act  were 
considered  in  the  moitt  detestable  Yiaht  liy  the 
sober  and  just  persona  among  the  Jews  them- 


we  have  not  any  atcount  m  hivtjry.  It 
may  bs  piesumcd  thit  the  Jews  not  having 
sufiiLiont  proof  of  tlie  accusation  ihey  had 

lelves  Tven  their  own  histonnn  Joaephns  could 
nnt  but  condemn  it  and  ni  Iiimiclf  ti^tifits,  »JI 
the  hontsl  ani  u)nacientiinis  pro|Ip  uf  iht  drv 
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hid  against  bira,  or  being  mfoimeJ  tliot  what  1  Habrews,  tliat  is,  to  tlie 


they  allegud  was  nn  MiiUition  of  aii\  Ei 
law,  duist    BOt    implead    him    before    the 
einptini ,  anil  tbeiefore    of  iwui'se    be  wiis 
peimittod  to  jfo  at  large  * 

Paul,  having  obtjiiied  Lia  liberty  left 
K*>me  ind  tiavelled  mto  vaiious  paita  of 
Italy  pieochmg  the  ^-pel  witb  diifurent 
sucoe-s  In  some  pUi-Oi,  lie  made  many 
coiiveits,  but  in  ollicis  be  met  witli  gi'uat 
opposition  B  tore  he  left  Iialy,  lie  wrote 
hii  tamous  a.id  uioat  elaboiote  epistle  to  the 


Jeiu«ialeni  j 


verted  Jewawho 
t4  iiu^botboiid 
epistk  1  to 
iiiai^ntj  CliiiBt  aiid  the  kIi^ioii  ot  rl)e  yi 
pel  iilwve  '\Io«iea  and  the  Jowiob  ei,onoriiY 
that,  by  this  means  be  may  the  hettoi  e  ali 
lish  the  conceited  Rns  m  tin  b  luf  and 
profefiaion  of  Clin  r  m  1  i  [luipo  e 
be  I'epreBenta '  oi  i  i  olc  n  i 

t.ui-e,  iarsupendL  i  i    loaO-d 

beings,    and   lu    1  l      i  '       ipiufi 

a  gieater  lawgivei  tliun    ^Ij  i.       i  ^itattr 


K 


?''  *^,-«!j,  e-'St%f^     ' 


priest  than  Aaion,  anl  a  jjrpatpr  1,  rt«  ■ 
priest  than  Melubisedee      H       f 

remonstrated  Bsninst  It.  lio  h  f 
[in,  and  m  the  Romiiii  fo  n 
miieh  that  the  liij-'li-prkst  s 
was  committi^  ivaa.  i  a  f 
dejjrmlei),  and  another  pi  cPi   n  I 

*  In  ronscqiienee  of  Pi     s  t 
he  was  convevert   to  Rome 
trinl.    On  hisari'ival,  A   D   6     I 
to  the  pnetorian  prati^ct    t1  o  e    Hi 
was  to  Keep  in  custody  al  aecuaed  person 
were  to  be  tried  before  the  emperor     B 
inrtulgenco  lie  was  pern    ted  to  rem    n 
own   hired   Iiohso,"  inat     1     t    be         c 


1   that  the  eeremonies  the  inn 

I  "    inoLSoflliLhw  CO  11 

he  wa  Is  of  the  pr'Eton  n 
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in  themselves,  bat  only  as  they  were  types 
of  Jesus  Cliti^t ;  and  being  now  uccoinplifBed 
in  his  pe)«un,  and  by  his  ministry,  were 
tiually  and  totally  aliolished.  He  indsts 
upon  the  neces^tj  of  faith,  and,  by  tlie  ex- 
ainples  of  the  patriaruhs  and  prophets,  proves 
that  justification  is  to  be  had  no  other  way 
than  by  the  inerita  of  a  dying  Saviour.'  And 
lastly,  he  lays  before  them  many  excellent 
precepts  for  the  regulation  of  tlieir  lives ; 
exhortations  to  trust  and  coutidence  in  Christ, 
in  all  t^eir  suffenngs ;  and  strict  eaudons 
against  apostasy  linui  his  religion,  even  iu 
the  hottest  persecutions." 

A  short  time  after  Paul  had  written  this 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  he  left  Italy,  and, 
accompanied  by  Timothy,  prosecuted  his 
long-intended  journey  into  Spwn  ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  several  writers, 
crossed  the  sea,  and  preached  the  gospel  in 
Britmn.*  What  success  he  had  in  these 
western  parts  is  not  known  ;  however,  after 
going  ti'um  one  place  to  another  for  the 
space  of  eight  or  nine  months,  he  returned 
again  eastward,  visited  Sicily,  Greece,  and 
Crete  (at  the  latter  of  which  places  he  eon- 
sljtuted  Titus  bishop  of  the  island),  and 
then  went  into  Judsea,  where  we  shall  for 
the  present  leave  him,  in  order  to  take  some 
notice  of  Peter,  his  fellow-laborer  in  the 
cause  of  Christ. 

In  what  manner  Peter  employed  his  time 
after  his  escano  out  of  prison,  we  have  not 


teaching.  Norwerehislaborsfraitlesa;  formsny 
were  converted  to  the  faith  through  his  earnest 
ministfations.  At  the  aame  time  hS  wrote  several 
of  hia  epiBtles.  At  length  his  nppeai  cauie  on 
for  hearing  before  the  emperor,  Nero,  and  the 
trial  resnl  ted  in  his  acquittal.  He  was  prononnced 
guiltless  of  ihe  charges  hroughc  against  him,  and 
set  at  tibertj. 

Bein^  again  at  liberty  to  prosecute  his  mission- 
ary labors,  he  immediately  leftKotne,  flrat  visiciiig 
the  churches  in  Asia  Minor,  and  then  extended 
hife  labors  to  other  (ieWs.  It  was  not  long  before 
the  lirst  imperial  persecution  of  Christianity  broke 
«ut  with  crnel  violence,  in  consequence  of  ihe 
^reat  fire  which  burnt  doivn  almost  half  of  the 
•Sty.  Nero,  who  was  accused  of  causing  this  lire, 
in  order  to  avert  the  ri^^e  of  the  populace  from 
himself,  charged  the  crime  on  the  hated  Chris- 
tians, who  had  become  nnmerous. 

Bot  a  few  years  passed  before  Paul  was  again 
arrested  at  Nicopolis,  as  a  leader  of  the  despised 
sect.  It  is  not  known  what  charges  were  made 
i^ainst  him.  He  mas  hurried  to  Eome  in  the 
winter  season,  and  suPifered  an  imprisonment  tar 
more  severe  than  was  bis  first,  four  or  five 
jears  liefore.  He  was  now  not  only  chained, 
but  treated  as  a  felon.  According  to  the  legends 
of  the  mediteval  Chnrch,  Paul  ■        •       ■         ■ 


any  certain  account.  It  is,  however,  goner 
ally  agreed,  that  about  the  second  year  of 
the  etiiperor  Clandius,  he  went  to  Eome,  and 
there  continued  for  some  time,  till  at  length 
that  emperor,  taking  advantage  of  some 
seditions  and  tumults  raised  by  the  Jews,  pub- 
lished an  edict  for  banishing  alt  the  Jews 
from  that  city;  in  consequenee  of  which 
Peter  returned  to  Jerusalem.  Aft«r staying 
some  time  in  the  capital  of  Judiea,  ho  visited 
the  several  churches  which  he  had  planted  in 
the  East,  and  carried  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
gospel  into  Africa,  Sicily,  Italy,  and  even 
as  fer  as  Britain,  in  all  which  places  be 
brought  over  great  numbers  to  the  Christian 
feith. 

Having  thus  propagated  the  gospel  in  the 
western,  as  well  as  the  eastern  parts  of 
the  world,  Peter,  toward  the  latter  end  of  the 
reign  of  Nero,  returned  to  Eome,  the  Jews, 
after  the  death  of  Claudius,  being  permitted 
to  reside  in  that  city  with  the  same  freedom 
as  before  that  emperor  issued  his  edict  for 
their  banishment.  On  Peter's  arrival  at 
Rome,  be  met  with  hia  fellow-laborer  Paul, 
who  had  just  returned  thither  from  Judaea. 
The  two  apostles  found  the  minds  of  the 
people  strangely  bewitched,  and  hardened 
against  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  by  the 
subtleties  and  magical  arts  of  Simon  Magus, 
whom  Peter  had  severely  chastised  for  his 
wickedness  at  Samaria.  This  monster  of 
impiety  not  only  opposed  the  preaching  of 


in  the  Mamertine  prison,  one  of  the  most  revolt- 
ing prisons  of  Rome.  Tt  seems  more  probable, 
as  we  !eam  from  2  Tim.  i.  16,  that  he  was  attain 
under  niiiitsiry  custody,  though  of  a  severer  nature 
than  that  of  hia  former  imprisonment. 

It  was  not  long  probably  before  hia  trial  came 
on.  He  made  his  defence,  nnassisted  by  fl'ieuda. 
He  says:  "Wheal  wasfirst  heard  in  my  defence, 
no  man  stood  by  me,  bnt  all  forsook  me."  He 
anticipated  that  the  issue  of  his  trial  would  be 
hia  condemnation  to  death.  Bein^  a  Roman 
citizen,  be  was  exempted  from  the  ignominious 
death  infiicted  on  his  martyred  brethren,  being 
execHted  by  decapitation  by  the  sword  on  the 
road  to  Ostia,  the  port  of  Home,  in  May  or  June, 
A-D.  68.  — XB. 

*  Clements,  in  his  &moas  epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, expressly  tells  ns,  that  being  apreacher 
both  to  die  east  and  west,  he  taught  righteous, 
ness  to  the  whole  world,  and  went  to  the  almost 
bounds  of  the  west ;  and  Theodoret  and  others 
inform  ns,  that  he  preached  not  only  in  Spain, 
but  went  to  other  nations,  and  brought  the  gospel 
into  tbe  isles  of  the  sea,  by  which  he  nndoubtedly 
means  Britain,  and  iherelbre  he  elsewhere  reckons 
the  Gauls  and  Britons  among  the  people  whom 
the  apostles,  and  particularly  Pan!,  persuaded  to 
embrace  the  doctrine  of  Chnst. 
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the  apostles,  but  likewise  did  all  in  liis 
pijwei'  to  render  them  and  their  doctrine 
odious  to  the  einperor.  Peter,  foreseeing 
that  the  ealunmies  of  Simon  and  his  adiier- 
eats  woald  bo  injurious  to  the  cau^e  of  his 
great  Master,  thoaglit  himaelf  obliged 
oppose  him  with  all  his  might. 

The  emperor  Noro  was  a  professed  patron 
of  magicians,  and  therefoi-e  ho  was  gieatly 
irritated.  He  had  a  particular  dislike  to  the 
doctrine  of  Christianity,  as  being  totally 
repugnant  to  the  lusts  and  passions  nhich  he 
indulged ;  and  was  highly  offended  at  Peter 
for  having  made  so  many  converts,  among 
whom  were  sevei'al  persona  of  distinetion. 
In  consequence  of  this,  he  ordered  him  and 
Paul  to  be  apprehended  and  cast  into  prison, 
soon  atter  which  an  event*  occurred,  whence 
he  took  the  opportunity  of  showing  his  resent- 
ment (a  the  Jews,  and  that  in  the  most 
severe  manner.  He  issued  an  edict, 
dering  Christian  Jews  to  be  persecuted 
every  part  of  liis  empire;  in  consequence 
of  whieh,  all  orders  and  degrees  of  that 
people  were  treated  with  the  greatest  c 
tempt  and  cruelty  that  could  be  invented. 

But  before  the  burning  of  the  city,  and 
the  persecution  commenced  against  the  Chris- 
tians in  consecjuenco  of  Nero's  edict,  both 
Peter  and  Paul  made  their  escape  from  con- 
finement. Peter  continued  at  Home,  but 
Paul  itif^  it,  and  went  into  Judaea,  where  ho 
staid  some  time,  af^r  which  he  went  inte 
Aaa,  and  met  'J^moihy  at  Bphesus.  Hence 
he  piwd  a  visit  to  the  Colossians,  whom  he 
hail  never  before  seen,  and  after  staying 
with  them  some  time,  returned  to  Ephesus, 
and  excommunicated  Hymeneus  and  Ales- 
andor,  {<\r  denying  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  and   other  articles   of  the   Christian 


*  The  emperor  Neco,  in  the  fbcmec  pnrt  of 
his  Tcign,  governed  with  tolcrublo  credit  Eo  htm- 
Eelf;  but  m  the  latter  part  he  gave  ura;  to  the 
greatest  extravagance  or  temper,  and  to  the  most 
atroc[uiia  barbanEies  The  event  above  allndod 
iu  la  this  among  other  diabolical  whims  ha 
took  It  into  his  heaJ  to  order  thai  the  city  of 
lioiue  should  be  <iet  on  fire,  whiih  was  done 
by  his  oftiters,  guards,  and  servants,  accord 
Ki^riir  While  the  imperial  citv  was  m  flimes 
he  went  up  to  tbe  tower  of  Macaema  plated 
npon  hia  harp  sung  the  aonR  of  the  buminK  of 
Troy,  and  openly  declared  thit  he  wished  the 
rum  of  all  things  before  his  death  Among 
the  noble  bnildings  burnt  was  the  Circus,  or 
plice  appropnated  to  horse  races  it  was  half 
a  mile  m  length,  of  an  oval  form  with  rows  of 
sears  iisms  above  each  other,  and  capable  of  re- 
ceiving-, with  ease,  upward  of  a  hundred  thousand 


faith.  From  Ephesus  he  went  mto  Macedo- 
nia, but  previous  to  his  departure,  enjoined 
Timothy,  whom  be  had  constituted  bishop 
of  Ephesus  (see  1  Tim.  i.  3),  constantly 
to  reside  in  that  city,  and  to  take  the  charge 
of  all  proKiOnsular  Asia. 

After  Paul  had  visited  several  places  in 
Macedonia,  he  went  to  Philippi  (see  Philip 
i.  25,  26),  where  he  staid  some  time,  dur- 
ing which  he  daily  preaohed  to  the  people, 
made  many  new  converts,  and  further  estab- 
lished those  who  had  before  embraced  the 
laith  in  the  principles  of  Christianity.  B^ 
foi'e  he  left  Macedonia,  he  wrote  his  first 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  in  which  "  he  lays  down 
the  duties  and  qualifications  of  a  bishop,  as 
well  in  respect  of  his  ministry,  as  of  his 
private  conversation,  and  instructs  him  in 
the  ofBce  of  a  true  Christian  pastor." 

Leaving  Macedonia,  Paul  directed  his 
course  to  Nicopoiis,  a  populous  city  Mtuated 
on  a  peninsula  to  the  west  of  the  Bay  of 
Actium  in  Epirus.  During  his  stay  here  he 
wrote  his  Epistle  to  Titus  at  Crete ;  wherein 
"he  describes  te  him  (as  he  had  done  to 
Timothy)  the  qualifications  which  a  bishop 
ought  to  have,  and  more  especially  a  bishop 
of  Crete,  where  some  sharpness  and  severity 
wore  necessary  amidst  a  people  of  their  per- 
verse and  obstinate  tempei's.  He  admonishes 
bim  not  to  suffer  the  flock,  committed  to  bis 
charge,  te  be  led  away  by  the  delusions  of 
Judaism ;  and  lastly,  lays  dowa  precepts  for 
people  in  all  conditions  of  life,  oven  not 
Knotting  servants,  because  our  blessed 
Saviour  has  poured  out  his  grace  upon  all 

In  the  beginning  of  the  spring  Paul  left 
Nieopolts,  and  went  to  Corinth.  After  stay- 
ing a  short  time  Tiere,  he  crossed  the  sea  into 


_^._.!itors.  Besides  this  nobie  pile,  many  other 
palaces  and  houses  were  consumed ;  several  thou- 
sands perished  in  the  flames,  were  smothered  with 
the  smoke,  or  haiied  beneadi  the  ruins. 

This   dreadful    conflagration  continued  nine 
days;  when  'Sem,  finding  that  his  conduct  was 
atly  blamed,  and  a  severe  odium  cast  npon 
L,  determined  to  lay  the  whole  upon  the  Chris- 
is,  at   once   to  excnse  himself,  and  have  an 
opportnnity  of  glutting  his  sight  with  new  cruel- 
ties.    This  was  the  occasion   of   the  first  per- 
secution i  and  the  barbarities  exercised  upon  the 
Christians  were  such  as  even  excited  the  commis- 
eration of  the  Bomans  themselves.     Nero  even 
refined  upon  cruelty,  and  contrived  ail  manner  of 
piinishmenia  for  the  Christians  that  the  most  in- 
Temal  imi^ination  could  design.    In  particuhir, 
he  had  some  sewed  np  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts, 
and  then  worried  by  dogs  till  they  expired  ;  and 
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Asia,  and  went  to  Ephesus,  and  thenoa  pro- 
ceeded to  Miletuii).  from  Miletuin  lie 
tiaveilod  nortbivard  to  TiOiW,  a»d  lodged 
with  Oarpus,  one  of  liis  discitilea,  wliero  lie 
loft  his  cloak  (see  '2  Tim.  iv.  I'd),  some 
books,  and  other  artiules.  From  Troas  lie 
went  to  Antiooh,  looniara,  and  Lystra,  wliere 
lie  suffered  those  peraecntioiis  and  afflictions, 
of  whiuh  he  makes  mention  to  Timothy,  and 
thanks  God  for  his  deliverance  from  them 
(2  Tira-iii.  4). 

After  visiting  these  and  many  other  places, 
I'aul  went  again  to  Rime,  knowing  that  the 
perseontion  which  had  taken  place  in  that 
city,  in  conseciuenee  of  the  edict  iasued  hy 
Nero,  was  somewhat  abated.  Meeting  mm 
Peter,  they  onnjiinctively  used  their  utmost 
endeavors  to  inatmet  the  Jews  in  their  syna- 
gogues, and  to  convert  the  Gentiles  in  all 
public  places  and  'assemblies.  This,  how- 
ever, soon  raised  the  malice  and  indignation 
of  the  mag^trates,  who  were  still  Inflamed 
against  the  Jews.  Nero  was  at  that  time  in 
Greece,  and  had  left  Holius  to  supply  his 
place  during  his  absence,  investing  him  wilh 
exorbitant  powers,  which  he  exercised  with 
the  most  unbounded  rigor.     It 


of  Helius)  that  they  were  Christiana, 
particular  prejudice  he  took  against  Peter 
was  his  having  defeated  Simon  Slagus ;  and 
that  against  Paul,  his  having  converted  one 
of  the  emperor's  concubines.  He  therefore 
ordei'ed  them  both  to  be  apprehendeil  and 
committed  to  prison,  whuro  they  spent  their 
time  in  the  most  solemn  auts  of  devotion, 
and,  as  opportunity  offered,  preached  the 
gospel  to  their  guards  and  feilow-prisoners, 
among  wliom  it  is  said  they  converted  Pro- 
cessns  and  Martinian,  two  principal  officers 
of  the  army. 

While  they  were  in  prison,  Peter  wrote 
his  second  general  epistle  to  the  converted 
Jews,  who  wero  dispersed  in  the  several 
provinces  of  Asia.  In  this  epislle  "  he  en- 
deavors, by  earnest  eshortations,  to  prevail 
with  them  to  poisevere  in  the  dochine  which 
orliers  dressed  in  sliirta  mmlo  stiff  with  wax,  fixed 
to  Bxle-triKg.  and  scl  on  Are  in  his  jrarilens  in 
oi'der  Co  illuminnCo  them.  This  pcracciitinn  irns 
{wneral  throiig-hout  the  whole  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire; but  ic  mther  iacreiiseil  thtui  diminished  the 
ajjirit  of  Christianity. 

*  Subsequently  to  the  Iramins  of  Rome,  Nero 
built  himself  n  glorious  palace  on  Mount  PnlaCine, 
which  was  nnmed  the  Golilen  Palace.  When  the 
emperor  saw  it  finiihi-d.  lie  said,  "  Now  I  am 
going  to  be  lodged  like  a  man  !  "    This  splcndiil 


they  had  leteived  and  to  testify  tlie  ^rnind 
iicai  atil  aL0i,eiity  jf  tneir  lailli  bv  a  Clriy 
tian  iite  lie  toiewams  them  ot  (he  ful  e 
teaoheiB  that  wiuld  shoitly  spiing  up  an.ui  g 
them  foretells  theu  sud  and  nieiable 
deitiuution  and  descnbes  them  ly  ilea 
odious  oharacteiH,  that  they  may  aioid  ihcni 
He  I  indicates  the  doctnnt,  )f  Chiist's  a  n  n  g 
to  judgment  whith  the  leietica  of  thitt, 
times  denied  that  there!  y  they  mij^ht  en 
eoura^e  men  the  nioie  tecwreiy  to  pui  v 
their  lewd  course"  And  lattlj  he  de  oil  ii 
the  great  and  tenible  day  of  the  Loid  ^l  n 
the  elements  '-hall  melt  and  the  i^hole  tiauic 
of  nature  be  dissoKed  llertly  to  esci't 
them  to  become  cncuni'-jett  jnd  dih^enf  n 
Older  to  be  ftund  of  him  in  pence  'nilhout 
spot  and  blamelc'-p  ' 

Mneh  ahoat  the  ^ame  time  that  Peter 
wrote  tins  epistle  to  the  tonieited  Jtws  in 
Asia  PjuI  wrote  ha  teund  Fp  tk  io 
Tmothj  wle'ein  le  mfctns  him  of  the 
near  appi each  of  his  death,  and  desneshim 
to  come  to  him  before  winter,  because  most 
of  hia  companions,  upon  one  affair  or  other, 
were  departed  from  him.  Be  exhorts  him 
to  discharge  all  the  dnties  of  a  biehop  and 

Eaatoi',  suitable  to  ihote  exctllent  gifts  he 
Hd  received,  and  with  a  geni'iius  crnlcmtit 
of  the  world,  and  woilOly  ibings.  fie  id- 
monishes  him  not  to  loifet  fbe  dccliine 
which  he  had  taught  him,  not  to  he  sui]  iised 
or  disturbed  at  the  apostaey  of  tome  Irt.m 
the  faith,  but  to  prtacii  the  more  zealoasly 
against  such  oppofers  as  plaeed  their  ceufi- 
dcnee  in  those  leitchers  who  left  ihe  fiwth  to 
turn  unto  fables.  And  laetly,  he  infoinis 
him,  how,  at  his&st  appearing  before  Eeiius. 
all  his  companions,  for  fear  of  being  inrolved 
in  his  punishment,  forsook' him,  but  that  iho 
Lord  stood  by  him  and  strengthened  him,  to 
his  preaching  more  conspicuous  and 
to  the  Gentiles." 

When  the  two  apostles  had  been  in  coa- 
fiuement  several  months,  the  ciuel  Nero 
returned  from  Greece,  and  entered  bis 
Eome  in  great  tiiuniph.*  ?<K!n 
fabrie  was  burnt  and  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Com- 
noihiB ;  and  of  ilie  palace  so  rebuilt,  in  its  pivsent 
nined  condition,  fringing  the  mount  with  its 
broken  arches,  a  rejirosentation  Ja  gii-en  in  our 
present  engraving.  It  alJU  bear^  the  name 
of  Nero's  Palace;  and  although  of  somewhat 
later  oritrin  than  the  time  of  St.  Paul,  it  will  be 
considei'od  inti'resiing  from  its  flpproximatior  to 
his  tlixie,  nnd  from  its  ftirniBhinK  the  only  idea 

linnble  from  ncnial  remains  of  the  j.fllaws  in 

ich  the  Roman  emperors  abode. 
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after  liis  return  it  was  ultimately  tesolvod,  |  Tiber,  wli 

ikat  the  two  apostlea  should  be  put  to  death.  ' 

Peter,  as  a  Jew  and  foreigner,  waa  senteiicetl 

to  bo  cmoified  ;  and  Paul,  na  a  Roman  citi- 

7eii  to  be  beheaded      On  the  29th  of  June 

(_as  it  IS  i;e  lerally  lupposedl  these  sentence? 

weie  put  m  executitn      Petei    nftei   Icing 

fint  soouigel  accoidmg  to  the  Itiiuneus 

ttm   WIS  tal  en  fiom  the  puson  and  led  to 

the    top  of  the  "V  atiuan  mouat    near   the 


be  was  senteueed  to  surrender 
up  his  life  on  the  cross.  On  his  arrival  at 
the  place  of  execution,  lie  begged  the  fovur 
of  the  officers  that  he  might  uot.  be  crucitiud 
in  the  common  manner,  but  with  his  head 
downwai'd,  thinking  himself  unworthy  to 
suffer  in  the  same  postuiie  in  which  his  Lord 
and  Master  had  suffered  before  liim.  This 
equest  was  aceowlindy  complied  with  ;  and 
'"  ■'       ;reat  apoatle  Peter 


ir  did  ttie 


resign  bis  soul  into  the  hands  of  Hiui  who 
came  down  from  heaven  to  ransom  mankind 
from  destruction,  and  open  for  them  the  gates 
of  the  heavenly  Canaan. 

WMIe  Peter  was  suffering  on  the  top  of 
the  Vatican  mount,  hia  fellow-apostle  Paul 
was  conducted  to  a  place  on  the  road  to  Ostia, 
about  three  miles  from  Rome,  in  order  to 
undei^  the  punishment  denounced  against 
him  by  the  cruel  Nero.  In  his  way  he  con- 
verted three  oi  the  soldiers  whc  were  sent  to 


guard  him  to  his  esccution,  and  who,  within 
a  few  days  after,  died  martyi's  themselves. 
As  soon  as  Paul  arrived  at  the  place  of  exe- 
cution, he  knelt  down,  and  after  ^iraying  Ibr 
some  time  with  the  greatest  fervency,  ehcei- 
fully  gave  up  his  neck  to  the  fatal  stroke ; 
quitting  this  vale  of  misery  in  hopes  of  pass- 
ing to  the  bliasfiil  regions  of  immortality,  to 
the  kingdom  of  his  beloved  Master,  the  great 
Redeemer  of  the  hmnan  race. 

Thus  died  th<»e  two  moat  eminent  apostles 
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of  Jesus  Christ,  after  they  had  with  inde- 
fittigable  labor,  reap  d  a  gl  nous  bar  est  of 
iafinite  numbers  of  soub  and  tnun  phantly 
pivpai^ated  salvation  thiough  the  t!  en  n  st 
coniidurable  parts  o!  tlie  world 

The  body  ot'  Peter,  being  taken  fron  the 
cross,  was  embalmed  after  the  Jew  1  i  anne 
by  Slarcellinus  the  presbyter,  and  bu  ed  n 
the  Vatican  near  the  Triumphal  Way.  Over 
his  grave  a  small  church  was  afterward 
erected,  whioh  being  in  the  course  of  time 
destroyed,  his  body  was  removed  to  the  ceme- 
tery in  the  Appian  Way,  two  miles  distant 
Irom  Itome.  Here  it  continued  till  the  time 
of  Pope  Cornelius,  whea  it  was  reconveyed 
to  the  Vatican,  where  it  abode  in  some  ob- 
scurity till  Cons^antine  the  Gi-eat,  fixim  the 
profound  reverence  he  had  for  the  Christian 
religion,  having  rebuilt  and  enlai-ged  the 
Vatican  to  the  honor  of  St.  Peter,  enriched 
it  with  gifts  and  ornaments,  which  in  every 
age  increased  in  splendor  and  beauty,  till  it 
became  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  and 
in  that  liglit  was  considered  for  many  years 
after. 

The  remains  of  Paul  were  deposited  in  the 
Via  Osfiensas,  about  two  miles  from  Rome. 
Constantine  the  Great,  at  the  iostance  of 
Pope  Sylvester,  built  a  stately  ohnrch  over  his 
grave,  which  he  adorned  with  a  hundred 
marble  columns,  and  beauti&ed  with  the  most 
exquisite  workmanship. 

In  additjon  to  what  has  been  narrated  re- 
specting these  two  great  apostles,  some  par- 
ticulars muy  be  mentioned  illustradve  of  their 
respective  characters.  So  far  as  their  ptn-sonal 
appearance  is  concerned,  we  are  left  in  igno- 
rauee.  The  creative  genius  of  the  artist  has 
attempted  an  ideal  of  uieir  foi'tns  and  features, 
but  without  the  aid  of  historic  data.  We 
have,  however,  data  for  sketching  moral  por- 
traits of  those  remarkable  men. 

First  of  St.  Peter.  —  With  respect  to  his 
disposition,  if  we  consider  him  as  a  man, 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  natural  ea^rness 
predominant  in  his  temper,  which  animated 
ids  soul  to  the  most  hold  and  sometimes  rash 
undertakings.  It  was  this,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, that  prompted  him  to  be  so  very  forward 
to  speak,  and  to  return  answers  sometimes 
before  he  had  well  considered  them.  It  was 
this  that  made  him  expose  his  person  to  the 
most  imminent  dangers,  promise  those  great 
things  in  behalf  of  his  Master,  resolutely 
draw  his  sword  in  his  quarrel  against  a  whole 
band  of  soldiers,  and  wound  a  servant  of  the 


high-priest;  nay,  he  had  in  all  probability 
atleciiplfld  greater  things,  had  not  his  Lord 
restrained  his  impetuosity,  and  given  a 
reasonable  check  to  his  fury. 

If  we  consider  him  as  a  disciple  of  the  bless- 
Jesus,  we  shall  find  him  exemplary  in  the 
great  duties  of  religion.  His  humility  and 
lowliness  of  mind  were  remarkable.  With 
what  a  passionate  earnestness  on  the  convic- 
tion of  a  miracle,  did  he  beg  of  our  blessed 
Saviour  to  depart  from  him,  thinking  it  un- 
worthy the  Son  of  God  to  come  near  so  vile 

When  the  groat  Kedeemerof  mankind,  by 
that  amazing  condescension,  stooped  so  low  as 
to  wash  the  feet  of  his  disciples,  Peter  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  admit  his  performing  it, 
thinking  it  highly  improper  that  so  great  3 
person  should  submit  to  such  a  servile  office 
toward  a  person  so  mean  as  himself;  nor 
could  be  be  induced  to  admit  of  it  till  his 
great  Master  threatened  to  deprive  him  of 
his  favor. 

When  Cornelius  the  Roman  centurion 
would  have  treated  him  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary marks  of  esteem  and  veneration,  he  was 
so  far  fiom  complying  with  it,  that  he  de- 
clared he  was  nothing  mora  than  a  mortal 
Uke  himself. 

His  love  and  zeal  for  his  Master  were 
remarkable ;  be  thought  he  could  never 
express  either  at  too  high  a  rate  ;  venturing 
on  the  greatest  perils,  and  expo^ng  his  hfe 
to  the  most  imminent  dangers.  His  forward- 
ness to  own  his  great  Master  for  the  Messiah 
and  Son  of  the  Most  High,  was  remaikably 
great ;  and  it  was  this  that  drew  from  his 
Lord  that  honorable  encomium,  "Blessed 
art  thou,  Simon  Bat-jona." 

But  his  distinguished  courage  and  con- 
stancy in  confessing  Christ,  even  before  hia 
most  inveterate  enemies,  was  still  greater 
after  be  had  recovered  himself  from  his  fall. 
How  plainly  does  he  tell  the  Jews  that  they 
were  the  murderers  and  crueifiers  of  the 
Lord  of  Glory  !  Nay,  with  what  an  un- 
daunted courage,  vrith  what  an  heroic  greatr 
ness  of  soul,  did  he  tell  the  very  Sanhedrim 
who  had  sentenced  and  condemned  him,  that 
they  were  guilty  of  his  death,  and  that  they 
had  no  other  way  of  escaping  the  vengeance 
of  the  Almighty,  but  by  the  merits  of  that 
very  Jesus  whom  they  had  crucified  and  put 
to  death ! 

Lastly,  if  we  conader  him  as  an  apostle, 
as  a  pastor,  or  shepherd  of  the  souls  of  men, 
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we  shall  find  him  faithful  a,nd  dlligeat  in  his 
office,  zealously  endeavoring  to  instruct  the 
ignorant,  reduce  the  erroneous,  strengthen 
the  weak,  oouflrm  the  strong,  reclaim  the 
vicious,  and  turn  the  children  of  men  into 
the  paths  of  vighteoiianeas.  He  never 
omitted  any  opportunity  of  preaching  to  the 
people,  and  spreading  tiie  glad  tidings  of  the 
gospel  among  the  huniau  race;  an 
powerful  were  his  discourses,  that  he  brought 
over  many  thousands  of  converts.  How 
many  painful  journeys  and  dangi 
voyages  did  he  undertake !  With  what 
uncomjuerahle  patience  did  he  endure  the 
greatest  trials,  surmount  every  dlEBculty,  and 
remove  eveiy  disposition,  that  he  might  cir- 
culate and  establish  the  gospel  of  his  beloved 
Master !  never  refusing  even  to  lay  down 
his  life  to  promote  it.  Nor  was  be  assid 
only  to  perforin  these  duties  himself ; 
was  also  careful  to  animate  others  to  do  the 
like,  earnestly  pressing  and  persuading  the 
pastors  and  governors  of  the  church  "  to 
feed  the  flock  of  God,"  to  labor  freely  for 
the  good  of  the  souls  of  men,  and  not  ' 
undertake  those  offlaes  to  aeqQ.ire  advantaj 
to  tlieraselves ;  beseeching  them  to  treat  i 
flock  committed  to  their  care  with  lenity  and 
gentleness,  and  to  be  themselves  shining 
examples  of  piety  and  religion,  the  sures 
method  of  rendering  their  ministry-  success- 
ful. And  because  it  was  impossible  for  him 
■    '  e  always  present,  to  teach  and  warn  the 


to  imptint  in  their  minds  the  [jractice  of  what 
they  had  been  taught — a  method  he  tells 
us  he  was  resolved  to  pursue  aa  long  as  he 
continued  an  inhabitant  of  this  woild ; 
"  thinking  it  meet,  while  he  was  in  this 
tabernacle,  to  stir  up,  by  putting  them  in 
mind  of  these  things,  that  so  they  might  be 
able,  after  his  decease,  to  have  them  always 
in  remembrance." 

Thus  lived,  thus  died,  Simon  Peter,  called 
to  be  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  at 
length  to  offer  up  his  life  in  ratification  of  the 
doctrine  he  delivered  and  the  faith  he  main- 
tmned  and  propagated. 

In  respect  to  the  personal  appearance  of 
St.  Paul,  a  hint  is  furnished  in  2  Cor.  s.  10, 
from  which  it  may  be  infen'cd  that  in  form 
he  might  have  been  diminutive  and  ungrace- 
ful, of  which  notice  has  been  taken  in  ancient 
records.  His  constitntion  was  weak,  and  he 
was  ofien  subject  to  infirmities ;  but  his  mind 
waa  strong,  and  he  possessed  a  solid  judg- 


ment, qubk  discernment,  and  prompt 
memory,  all  which  were  improved  by  the 
advantages  of  a  liberal  education.  His 
humility  and  self-abasement  were  wonderful ; 
his  sobriety  and  temperance  singularly  strict ; 
and  his  contempt  for  the  world  great  and 
generous.  Hb  kindness  and  charity  were 
i-emarkable  :  be  had  a  quick  sense  of  the 
wants  of  others,  and  a  most  compasaonate 
tenderness  for  all  who  were  in  distress.  To 
what  place  soever  he  went,  it  was  always  one 
of  his  first  cares  to  make  proviaon  for  the 
poor,  and  to  stir  up  the  bounty  of  the  rich 
and  wealthy  in  their  behalf.  Buthischarity 
to  the  sools  of  men  was  infinitely  greater, 
fearing  no  dangers,  refusing  no  labors,  going 
through  good  and  evil  report,  that  he  miglit 
gain  men  over  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  take  them  out  of  the  crooked  paths, 
and  place  them  in  the  sti'^t  way  that 
leadeth  to  life  eternal. 

Nor  was  his  charity  to  men  gi'eater  than 
his  zeal  to  G-od,  laboring,  with  all  his  might, 
to  promote  the  honor  of  his  Master.  When 
he  was  at  Athens,  and  saw  the  people  of  that 
city  involved  in  the  grossest  superstition  and 
idolatry,  and  giving  tliat  honor  which  was 
due  to  QoA  alone,  to  statues  and  images, 
his  zeal  was  fired,  and  he  could  not  help 
letting  them  know  how  greatly  tliey  dishonored 
God,  the  great  Maker  and  Pi«server  of  the 
worid. 

Through  the  course  of  an  estenbive  min- 
istry, he  never  suftered  himself  to  be  inter- 
rupted in  his  endeavors  for  propagating  the 
gospel  by  the  dangera  and  difficulties  he  met 
with,  or  tlie  troubles  and  oppo^tions  that 
were  raised  against  him.  This  will  evidently 
appear  if  we  take  a  survey  of  the  trials  and 
sufferings  he  underwent;  some  part  whereof 
are  thus  briefly  summed  up  by  himself:  "In 
labors  abundant,  in  stripes  above  measure, 
in  death  oft;  thrice  beaten  with  rods,  once 
stoned,  thrice  suffered  shipwreck,  a  night  and 
a  day  in  the  deep.  In  journeying  often,  in 
perils  of  water,  in  perils  by  his  countrymen, 
in  penis  by  the  heathen,  in  perils  in  the 
city,  in  perils  in  the  wilderness,  in  perils  in 
the  sea,  in  perils  among  false  brethren ;  in 
weariness  and  painfuluess,  in  watchings  ofien, 
in  hunger  and  thirst ;  in  fastings  often ;  in 
cold  and  nakedness,  and  besides  those  things 
were  without,  which  daily  came  upn 
,  the  care  of  all  the  churches,"  (2  Cor. 
23,  &o.)  An  account,  though  very 
great,   yet  far  short  of  what  he  endured- 
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He  did  Dot  waat  for  solioitadons  both  from 
Jews  and  Gentiles ;  and  miglit,  doubtless, 
in  some  measure,  have  made  his  own  terms, 
would  he  have  been  fal^  to  his  trust,  and 
quitted  that  way  which  was  then  everywhere 
spokoi)  against.  But  alas !  those  things 
weighed  lUtle  with  our  apostle,  who  ' '  counted 


not  his  life  dear  onto  him,  so  that  he  miglit 
finish  ilia  course  with  joy,  and  the  ministry 
which  he  bad  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 
And  therefore,  when  he  found  himself  under 
the  sentence  of  death,  he  could  (rluinphantly 
say,  "I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have 
finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faitb." 


CHAPTER    XII. 


BIOGKAPeiCAL   SKETCHES   OP    THE    APOSTLES. 


In  the  preceliiig  hapfeis  we  hwe  given 
a  minute  letiii  of  the  transactions  of  those 
twD  gieat  afioiities  Peter  and  Paul,  aa 
relitel  by  the  evmgelist  bt  Luke  together 
with  an  ai.coant  ot  the  peisei^utiona  and  suf- 
feiings  of  St  Stephen  and  fat  James  the 
Less  bishop  of  Jeiusalem  We  shall  there- 
fore in  this  ohaptei  piocLed  to  lelite  the 
particulars  concerning  tiieir  feliow-lalwrers  in 
the  cause  of  Christ ;  in  doing  which  we  shall 
begin  with  the  Apostle* 

ST.    ANDREW,  f 

After  the  ascension  of  our  blessed  Lord 
into  heaven,  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy 


*  With  the  exception  of  Peter  and  Ptiul,  tlio 
notices  of  tlie  Uvea  nnd  lubora  of  the  npoacles,  m 
coacaiiieii  in  the  sacrud  narmcive,  ai-e  very  mcujrn:. 
TiiBy  were  alibe  commi^dioned  to  go  into  all  the 
novfd  anil  preach  the  i^spol  to  every  ci'eatare ; 
and  they  were  all  endaed  with  power  frain  aa 
hi>;h,  wiien  they  received  the  baptism  of  the  Huly 
Glio<Jt  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  The  centre  of 
their  tli'dt  Seld  of  misiiioniiry  lalx>r  was  Jemaalem, 
wlien  Peter  was  the  prominent  character  la  the 
apostolic  circle.  Thence  their  minion  extended 
to  ijainaria,  and  the  centre  of  ijieir  second  iield 
of  activity  was  Antioeh,  in  which  Paul  was  the 

E'iiicipal  actor  to  the  tiraa  of  hia  martyrdom  at 
ome.  From  this  time  tho  third  period  of  apos- 
tolic missionary  agency  bejtins.  From  this  penod, 
duririj;  whicli  the  apostles  and  fellow-laborers  were 
actively  employed  in  varioas  and  distant  fields  in 
the  Gentile  world,  very  little  ie  Iband  recorded  in 
the  sacred  narrative  concerning  their  lives  and 
labors,  and  other  historic  sounws  are  incomplete, 
and  not  in  all  respects  reliable. 

Tiie  historic  sketches  ^ven  in  the  Ibllowing 
chapter  are  derived,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
few  Scripcarc  notices,  from  the  early  ecclesiastical 
writers,  as  Ntceplioms,  TerCallian,  Rusebias,  and 
others.  Thon^h  tho  verity  of  some  of  their 
s  tacks  anthentic  confirmation,  yet  the 


Ghost  on  the  apostles,  to  qualify  them  fbr 
the  great  business  they  were  about  to  uiuler' 
take,  St.  Andrew  was  appointed  to  preach 
the  gospol  in  Scythia  and  the  neighboring 
countries.  Accordingly,  he  departed  from 
JeiTisalem,  and  firet  travelled  through  Cap- 
padocia,  Galatia,  and  Bithynia,  instnictin^ 
the  inhahitauta  in  tlie  fiiith  of  Ohiist,  and 
continued  his  journey  along  the  Euxine  Sea, 
into  the  deserts  of  Soythia.  On  his  an'ival 
at  a  place  called  Amynsus,  he  was  received 
with  great  civility  by  a  distinguished  Jew 
of  that  town ,  upon  which  he  went  into  the 
syntgogue  preached  to  them  concerning 
Jesus  and  fioin  the  prophecies  of  the  Old 


cariottt  traditions  generally  received  at  tJie  time, 
donbtlces  hnd  a  basis  of  hisloric  tkcts,  and  mar, 
theretoie  be  aci^jited  in  tho  main  as  credible.  It 
ie  n  >t  inLn.dible  that  miracatoaa  incidents  are 
contained  amonji;  these  traditiunaiy  rccorde,  for 
the  age  of  miracles  contiaaed  during  the  lifetime 


..   be  seen,*Loke  x.  t9,  Mark  x         ..     .      _. 

is  evident  that  they  regarded  tlie  whole  n-orld  as 
embraced  in  their  great  commission  ;  and  by  a 
mutnal  arrangement  designating;  their  respective 
portions  of  the  field,  they  went  forth  to  their  mis- 
sionary labors.  Such  was  their  xcol  and  saccess, 
that  ai  the  close  of  liie  first  centnry  Christianitv 
had  been  preached  and  embraced  in  most  or  all 
the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  — A.  B. 
t  ANDKbw,  one  among  the  first  called  of  the 
Lord  (John  i.  40;  Malt.  iv.  "■ 


...        ,  was  of  Ecthsaidii, 

and  hnd  been  a  disciple  of  John  the  Baptist.  On 
heanng  Jesus  a  second  time  designated  by  him  as 
the  Lamb  of  God,  he  left  his  former  tv"-'  ""■i 
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Testament,  proved  him  to  be  the  Messiah  and 
Saviour  of  chu  world.  During  his  stay  here 
hu  converted  many  to  the  true  tiiith,  liaving 
done  which,  [tiisvious  («  his  dejiarture,  he 
orilained  them  prieats,  and  i^ctled  the  times 
of  their  puhlio  luuetinga  for  the  [lerforr 
of  divine  worehip. 

Leaviog  Amynaus,  he  proceeded  to 
,  Tittpeziuin,  a  uiaritiiim  city  on  the  Euxine 
S^.i,  wheni»,  after  visiting  inany  other  places, 
lio  went  to  Nice,  where  he  stiud  two  years, 
preaching  and  working  miracles  with  great 
siiuueaa.  From  Nice  ha  proceeded  to  Nico- 
medtu,  and  thence  to  Chulcedon,  where  he 
tool;  shipping,  and  sailinif  through  the  Pro- 
pontia,  passed  the  Eiisinc  S&t  to  Heraclea, 
and  afterword  to  Am^stria ;  in  all  which 
places  he  met  with  very  jjicat  difficulties, 
but  overcame  them  by  an  invincible  patience 
and  rosolutiott. 

From  Amastris,  Andrew  went  to  Sinope, 
a  ci^  situated  on  the  Eusiiie  Sea,  and 
fimans  both  for  thj  birth  and  baiial  of 
Kin^  Mitbriilates.  Tiio  inhabitants  of  this 
ei  y  wei'e  chiefly  Jew.5,  who,  piirtly  from  a  zeal 
fot-  than'  religion,  aid  partly  from  their  bai^ 
Ija:'ous  manners,  were  esasperated  against 
windrow,  and  eal«red  into  a  confederacy  to 
bum  tlie  honsa  in  whieli  he  lodged.  But  being 
disappointed  in  their  design  they  treated  bim 
with  the  most  sivage  cruelty,  some  beatjng 
huri  with  elab.s,  and  others  pelting  him  irith 
s'.on.^s,  till  at  hngti,  apprehending  they  had 
entirely  deprived  hira  of  Ufe,  they  oast  him 
oat  into  the  fields.  But  ha  miraoubusly  re- 
covered, and  returned  publicly  into  the  city  ; 
by  which,  &aA  other  miiiieles  he  wrought 
among,  them,  he  converted  many  from  the 
errora  of  their  ways,  and  induced  them  to 
beco:iie  disciples  of  the  blessed  Jesus. 

Ddparting  from  Siuofie,  he  returned  to 
Jerusalem,  and  after  staying  a  short  time  in 
Ills  own  country,  went  again  into  the  province 
allotted  for  tha  service  of  his  ministi'y,  which 
greatly  flourished  through  the  power  of 
fie  divine  grace  that  attended  it.  He  trav- 
elled over  Thrace,  iHacedonia,  Theasaly, 
Achma,  and  Epin^,*  preaching  the  gospel, 
propagating  Cnristianity,  and  confirming  the 


•  Epitns  w!ia  a  province  of  Greece,  Iving  along 
tlie  coast  of  thu  Ionian  Sea,  and  haviaj;  for  its 
bounda,  Albania  on  the  north,  Thassafy  on  the 
Houth,  Achaia  on  the  sonth-east,  anii  iho  ocean  on 


doetiine  he  tanght  with  agns  and  miracles. 
At  length  he  anived  at  Patrsea,t  a  city  of 
Achaia,  wbei-e  he  gave  his  last  and  greatest 
testimony  to  the  gospel  of  his  Divine  Master, 
by  cheerfully  sealing  it  with  his  blood. 

It  happened  that  iEgenas,  the  pro-consul 
of  Achaia,  came  at  this  time  to  Patrasa, 
where,  knowing  that  many  of  the  people 
had  abandoned  the  heathen  religion  and 
embraced  the  gospel  of  Christ,  he  had  re- 
coui-se  to  eveiy  method,  both  of  favor  and 
cnielty,  to  reduce  the  people  to  tlieir  oLl 
idolatry.  The  apostle,  whom  no  difficulties 
or  dangers  could  detor  fi^m  peifooning  the 
duties  of  his  ministry,  addressed  himself  to 
the  pro-consul,  calmly  putting  him  in  mind 
that,  being  only  a  judge  of  men,  he  ought 
(0  revere  Him  who  was  the  supreme  and 
impartial  judge  of  all,  pay  him  the  divine 
honors  due  to  his  exalted  majesty,  and 
abandon  the  impieties  of  bis  idolatrous  wor- 
ship ;  observing  to  him  that  if  he  would  re- 
nounce his  idolatries,  and  heartily  embrace 
the  Christian  faith,  he  might,  with  bim  and 
the  members  who  had  believed  in  the  Son 
of  God,  receive  eternal  happiness  in  the 
Messiah's  kingdom. 

The  pro-consul  told  St.  Andrew  he  would 

never  embrace  the  religion  he  had  mentioned, 

and  that  if  be  did  not  sacrifice  to  the  gods 

(in  order  that  all  those  whom  be  had  seduced 

might,  by  his  example,  be  brought  back  to 

the  ancient  i-eligion  they  had  forsaken)  he 

would  cause  him  to  be  immediately  put  to 

death.     The  apostle  replied,  that  he  saw  it 

was  in  vain  to  endeavor  to  persuade  apei-son 

lapable  of  sober  counsels,  and  hardened 

his  own  blindness  and  folly,  to  forsake  his 

il  ways;  and  that,  with  respect  to  himself, 

might  act  as  he  pleased,  and  if  he  had 

any  torment  greater  than  another,  he  might 

inflict  it  upon  hira  ;  as  the  stricter  constancy 

he  showed  in  his  suiferines  for  Christ,  the 

more  acceptable  he  should  be  to  his  Lord 

and   Master   after  bis  departure  fiwm  this 

wicked  world. 

This  so  irritated  .^genas,  that  he  immedi- 

ely  condemned  him  to  death.    Accordingly, 

after   being  scourged  in  the  most  unmerciful 


panSo.  The  goddess  Diana  was  worshipped  here 
in  the  most  diabolical  manner,  having  a  muEt 
beautiful  youni;  man  and  maid,  every  year,  sacri- 
ficed to  her,  till,  by  the  preaching-  of  St.  Andrew, 
one  Eurypilus,  a  great  man  of  the  place,  heing 
convertcii  to  Christianity,  occasioned  that  barbar- 
ustom  to  be  totally  laid  aside. 
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manner  by  seven  lictors,  he  was  led  away  to 
be  crucified.  As  soon  as  be  approached  the 
cross,  be  knelt  down  and  saluted  it  m  words 
to  this  effect :  "  I  have  long  desired  and  ex- 
pected this  happy  hour.  The  cross  has  been 
consecrated  hy  die  body  of  Christ  hanging 
on  it,  and  adorned  with  his  members  as  with 
so  many  inestimable  jewels.  I  therefore 
come  joyfully  and  triumphantly  to  it,  that  it 
may  receive  me  as  a  disciple  and  follower 
of  bim  who  once  hung  upon  it,  and  be  the 
means  of  carrying  me  safe  to  my  Master, 
being  the  instrument  on  which  he  redeemed 

After  offering  up  his  prayers  to  the  throne 
of  grace,  and  eshorting  the  people  to  constan- 
cy and  perseverance  in  the  faith  he  had  de- 
livered to  them,  he  was  fastened  to  the  cross, 
on  which  he  bung  two  whole  days,  teaching 
and  instructing  the  people.  In  the  mean 
time,  great  interest  was  made  with  the  pro- 
consul to  save  bis  life ;  but  the  apostle 
earnestly  begged  of  God  that  he  might  then 
depart,  and  seal  the  truth  of  his  religion 
with  his  blood.  His  prayers  were  heard, 
and  he  soon  after  expired  on  the  last  day  of 
November,  hut  in  what  year  is  not  ceitain. 

The  cross  on  which  lie  was  fixed  was 
made  of  two  pieces  of  timber,  crossing  each 
other  in  the  middle,  in  the  sliapo  of  the 
letter  X  (wliieh  has  ever  since  been  known 
hy  the  name  of  "St.  Andrew's  Cross"), 
■  and  to  this  he  was  fastened,  not  with  nails, 
but  cords,  to  make  his  death  more  painful 
and  lingering. 

His  body  heiog  taken  down  ftom  the  cross 
was  decently  and  honorably  interred  by 
Masimilla,  a  lady  of  great  quality  and  estate, 
and  whom  Nlcepborus  tells  us  was  wife  to 
the  promonsul.  Constantino  the  Great  after- 
ward removed  bis  body  to  Constantinople, 
and  buried  it  in  the  great  church  he  had 
buift  lo  the  hondr  of  the  apostles.  This 
stiTioture  being  taken  down  some  hundred 
years  after  by  the  emperor  Justinian,  in 
order  to  be  rebuilt,  the  body  of  St.  Andrew 
was  found  in  a  wooden  coffin,  and  again  de- 


*  In  the  spring  or  summer  of  the  year  27,  James 
van  called  to  be  a  disciple  of  Christ.  In  the  spring 
of  28,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Twelve  Apos- 
tlBs,  and  at  that  time  probablj  received,  with  his 
brother,  the  title  of  Boaner^^es.  In  the  autnmn 
of  the  same  year,  he  wb»  admitted  to  the  miracu- 
lous raising  of  Jaime'  daughter.  In  the  spring 
of  the  yem  29,  be  witnessed  the  Transfiguration. 
Veiy  early  in  the  year  30,  he  urged  his  Lord  to 
call  down  iiie  from  heaven  1o  consnme  the  Sa- 


poated  in  the  same  place  it  had  been  before, 
which  was  afterward  reverenced  by  all  true 
professors  of  the  Christian  religion. 

ST.  J4ME3  (the  great).* 

This  apostle  was  sumamed  the  Great,  to 
distinguish  him  from  that  James  (anotlier  of 
the  apostles)  who  was  bishop  of  Jerusalem. 
After  the  ascension  of  the  blessed  Jesus  he  . 
preached  to  the  dispersed  Jews ;  that  is,  to 
those  converts  who  were  dispersed  after  the 
death  of  Stephen.  He  first  preached  the 
gospel  in  several  parte  of  Jtid^ea  and  8^ 
maria,  after  which  he  visited  Spain,  where  he 
planted  Christianity,  and  appointed  some  se- 
lect disciples  to  perfect  what  he  had  begun. 

After  this  he  returned  to  Judsea,  where 
he  continued  preaching  in  different  parts  for 
f'ome  time,  with  great  success  ;  till  at  length 
Herod  (who  was  a  bigot  to  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion, and  desirous  of  acquiring  (he  favor  of 
the  Jews)  began  a  violent  persecution  against 


the  Chrislaans,  and  to  such  a  degree  did  bis 
zeal  animate  him,  tliat,  after  a  short  trial,  he 
ordered  Jam^  to  be  put  to  death. 

As  he  was  led  to  the  place  of  execution, 
the  officer  that  guaided  hun  to  the  tribunal, 
or  rather  his  accuser,  having  been  converted, 
by  that  remarkable  courage  and  constancy 
shown  by  the  apostle  at  the  time  of  his  trial, 
repented  of  what  he  had  done,  came  and 
fell  down  at  the  apostle's  feet,  and  heartily 
begged  pardon  for  what  he  had  said  against 
him.  The  holy  roan  after  recovering  from 
his  surprise,  tenderly  embraced  bim. 
"Peace,"  said  he,  "my  sou,  peace  be  to 
thee  and  tlie  pardon  of  thy  fauUa."  Upon 
which  the  officer  publicly  deolai'ed  himself 


maritan  villa^.  About  three  months  later  in  the 
same  year,  just  before  the  final  arrival  in  Jerusa- 
lem, he  and  his  brother  made  tbcir  ambitious 
request  through  their  mother  Salome.  On  the 
night  before  the  Crucifixion,  he  was  pi'escnt  at  the 
Agonv  in  the  Garden.  On  the  day  of  the  Ascen- 
sion, he  is  mentioned  as  persevering  with  the  rcKt 
of  the  apostles  and  disciples  in  prayer.  Shortly 
before  iha  day  of  the  Passover,  in  the  year  44,  ho 
was  put  to  death.  —  Bible  Dictionanj.  A.  B. 
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a  Christian,  and  both  were  beheaded  at  tiie 

Thu3  fell  the  great  apostle  St.  James, 
taking  cheerfully  tliat  cup  o£  which  he  had 
long  before  told  his  Loi-d  and  Uasl«r  he  was 
hol£  ready  and  wdling  to  dunk 

ST  JOHN  (tiie  evangelist) 

Though  this  apostle  was  by  m  n-h  the 
youngest  of  the  wiiole  yet  he  was  admitted 


share  of  his  Master's  confi- 
_  —J.  He  was  one  of  tliose  to 
whom  our  Lord  communicated  the  most  pri- 
vate passages  of  his  life ;  one  of  those  whom 
he  took  with  him  when  he  raised  the  daugh- 
ter ot  Jau-us  from  the  dead  one  of  those  to 
whom  he  gave  a  specimen  of  his  divimty  la 
his  ti-an-ihguratiun  on  the  mount ,  oni-  of 
tho=e  wh  were  ]io=i-nt  at  hia  conteienca 
with  Moses  and  Elijah  and  heaid  that  voice 


which  di-claitd  him  the  Wn  d  S  m 
ot  liod ,  Jn  1  one  of  those  who  weie  (.om 
pauions  in  his  Militude  most  retired  devo- 
tions and  bitter  agonies  in  the  garden 

Th^e  instances  of  particulai  favor  our 
apostle  endeavored  in  some  measure  to  an 
swer  by  returns  of  particular  kindness  and 
constancy  for  though  he  at  fiibt  deserted 
his  Mister  on  his  apprehension  yet  he  soon 
discoveied  the  impropriety  of  his  coninet 
he  therefore  wint  back  to  seek  his  Smour 
confidently  entered   the   high-priest's  hall ; 


fill  wed  our  Loi  1  thriu^h  the  ■ieienl  pn 
ticulars  of  his  tiial,  and  at  lastwntel  on 
inm  at  his  execution  owning  him  as  wlU  as 
being  owned  by  him  in  the  midst  of  onned 
toldieia  anl  in  the  thickest  crewd^  of  his 
invetetate  enemies  Here  it  was  that  our 
Great  Redeemer  committed  to  his  care  hia 
sorrowful  md  disconsolate  mother  with  his 
dying  breath  And  certMnly  oui  blessed 
Lord  eouU  not  ha,^e  given  a  more  htnorable 
testimony  of  his  pMtii.uUr  kmdne-s  -rnd 
respect  to  John,  than  by  leaving  hia  own 
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mother  to  his  trust  and  care,  and  substituting 
him  to  su|:>ply  that  duty  he  himself  paid  her 
while  he  resided  in  this  Tale  of  Borrow. 

Wlien  the  apostles  made  a  division  of  the 
provinces  among  them  after  our  Saviour's 
ascension  into  heavea,  in  order  to  circulate 
the  doctrine  of  their  Lord  and  Master,  that 
of  Asia  fell  to  the  share  of  St.  John, 
though  he  did  not  immediately  enter  upon 
his  ehavge,  but  contiaued  at  Jerusalem  till 
the  death  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  which  hap- 
pened about  fifteen  years  irfter  our  Lord  b 
ascension. 

Adw  being  thus  released  from  the  trust 
committed  to  his  care  by  his  dying  Master. 
be  went  into  Asia,  and  industriously  applied 
himself  to  the  propagation  of  Christianity, 

Eeacliing  where  the  gospel  had  not  then 
en  known,  and  eonhiminv  it  where  it  was 
already  planted.  Many  onurohes  of  note 
and  eminence  were  founded  by  bim,  par- 
ticularly tliose  of  Smyrna,*  Philadelphia, 
Laodic^ea,  and  others ;  but  his  chief  place 
of  readence  was  at  Epiiesus,  where  St, 
Paul  bad  founded  a  cbui-cli,  and  constituted 
Timothy  its  pastor. 

After  John  had  spent  several  years  at 
Bpbesus,  an  accusation  was  kid  against  him 
before  the  emperor  Djinitian  (who  had  then 
begun  a  persecution  against  the  Cbristians) 
as  being  un  asserter  of  {iilse  doctrine  and 
impiety,  and  a  public  subvertec  of  the  reli- 


thouglit  tlio hirtlijiiate  _..  . 

having  conuiaeil  one  of  the  lerea  cliuruhes  of 
Asifl  S])ei.'iiilly  sildressed  by  Jesuu  Chriut.  (Rev. 
L  11,  ii.  8.)  Polycarp  is  supposed  by  some  to 
havH  l)een  clie  angel  or  bishop  of  this  Cliriatian 
congrcj^arion  uddreaeed  liv  John,  aa  he  snsciiined 
tliat  olHue  some  years  alierwanl,'Hnd  was  mar- 
tyred here,  A.D.  16U,  at  the  t^  of  ntnett-l!vo. 
Smyrna  in  now  the  principal  emporium  of  trails 
in  [ho  l-evant;  it  is  caElcd  by  the  Tnrkslsmir, 
and  (he  population  is  eatimated  Co  include  80,000 
Tnrks,  40,000  Greeks,  15,000  Armenians,  10,000 
Jews,  5,000  Franks,  &o. 

t  Thia  is  a  Email  island  in  the  Icarian  Sen, 
aboiit  Ihiity  miles  fi-om  the  nearest  point  on  tlie 
western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  being  the  Poi^idittm 
promontory  tn  Caria.  The  island  does  not  ex- 
ceed fifteen  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  nothing 
bnt  a  continued  ruck,  very  mounlninons  and  very 
barren.  The  only  spot  in  it  which  has  now  nmr 
cultivation,  or  is  indeed  worth  any.  is  n  small  val- 
ley on  the  west,  where  (he  richer  inhabitHnts  have 
a  few  garilens.  Its  .coast  is  high,  and  consists  of 
a  collection  of  capes,  which  tbrm  so  many  ports, 

i[  of, 


^on  of  the  empire.  In  consequence  of  this, 
and  in  conformity  to  the  oi'ders  of  Domi- 
tian,  the  pro-consul  of  Ephesus  sent  bitn 
bound  to  Rome,  where  he  met  wiih  that 
treatment  which  might  have  been  espected 
from  so  barbarous  a  prince,  being  thrown 
into  a  caldron  of  boiling  oil.  Hut  the 
Almighty,  who  reserved  bini  for  further  ser- 
vice in  the  vineyard  of  bis  Son,  restrained 
the  heat,  as  he  did  in  the  iieiy  furnace  of 
old,  and  delivered  him  from  this  seemingly 
unavoidable  destruction.  And  surely  one 
would  have  thought  that  so  miraculous  a  de- 
liverance might  have  been  sufBcient  to  have 
EBi'suaded  any  rational  man  that  the  rehgion 
e  had  taught  was  &om  God,  and  tbat  he 
was  protectwl  from  danger  by  the  band  of 
Omnipotence.  Bnt  miracles  themselves 
were  not  sufficient  to  convince  this  cruel 
emperor,  or  abate  his  ftiry.  He  ordered 
St,  John  to  be  transpoi-ted  to  a  desolate 
island  in  the  Archipelago,  called  Fatmos,'}' 
wliere  he  continued  several  years,  instruct- 
ing the  poor  inhabitants  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  Christian  faith  ;  and  here,  about  the 
end  of  Itomitian's  i-eign,  he  wrote  his  book 
of  Bevoktiou,  esbihiting,  by  visions  and 
prophetical  representations,  the  state  and 
condition  of  Ubristianity  that  would  take 
place  in  the  future  periods  and  ages  of  the 
church. 

On  the   death   of  Domitian,  and  the  suo- 


ihe  island,  sheltered  by  Mfrli  mountEiins  on  every 
side  but  one,  where  it  is  iirotwted  by  s  projecting 
cape.  The  island  produces  almost  nothing,  being 
furnished  iVom  abi-oiid  with  nearly  every  article 
of  subsistence.  The  town  is  situdted  upon  a  high 
rocky  mountain,  rising  immediately  troin  the  sea. 
It  contnins  about  four  hnndred  hottscs,  which, 
with  fitty  more  at  Che  Sca'.a,  form  all  the  hniiitif 
tions  in  the  island.  In  the  middle  of  the  town, 
near  the  top  of  the  mountain,  is  liie  lai^  and 
strong  monastery  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
built  by  Alexius  Commcnes.  About  baif-way 
down  the  mountain  from  the  tovm  to  the  Seals, 
there  is  a  natural  groico  in  the  rock,  in  which  it 
is  believed  by  the  natives  that  St  John  nliode 
and  wrote  tlie  Apocalypse.  They  have  built  a 
small  church  over  it,  decked  out  in  the  usual  taw- 
-        G 

_.  and  desolate  character,  the  Ro- 
man emperors  thought  it  a  suitable  spot  to  which 
criminals  might  be  confined.  To  this  island,  ac- 
cordingly, the  apostle  John  was  banished  by  the 
emperor  Domitian,  toirard  the  end  ol'  his  reign, 
orabonc  the  vear  96or  96.  It  is  usually  stated, 
after  Tertullian,  that  his  banishment  took  place 
after  the  apostle  had  been  miraeutoasly  delivered, 
nnburt,  fi'oni  a  vessel  of  flaming  oil,  into  whicll 
he  had  been  cast. 
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eeaaion  of  Narva  (who  repealed  all  the 
odious  acta  of  bis  predecessors,  and  by 
public  edicts  recalled  those  nbom  tbe  fury 
of  Doiiiitian  had  banished),  St.  John  re- 
turned to  Asii,  and  again  fixed  his  residence 
at  Ejihosos,  on  account  of  3^niothy,  their 
pastor,  having  some  time  before  been  put  to 
death  by  the  people  of  that  oity.  Here, 
with  the  assistance  of  seven  other  bishops 
or  pastors,  he  took  upon  himself  tlie  large 
diocese  of  A^a  Minor,  spending  his  time  in 
aa  indefatigable   exouiUiou   of  hh    t;liar;;o, 


tiavelling  frira  one  part  to  another  and 
instructing  the  people  in  the  pimeiples  ot 
that  holy  relif,ion  he  was  sent  to  propigite 
In  this  manner  did  John  ocntinue  to  &pend 
hia  tune  til!  death  put  a  peiiod  to  his 
labors  which  happened  in  the  begmnine^of 
the  reign  of  the  enipevoi  Trajan  His 
remains  weie  deposited  in  the  eitj  of  Eph 
esus  where  se\eial  of  the  fatheis  obsene 
that  hiB  tomb  in  their  time  was  remaining 
in  a  (huich  which  wi^  built  to  his  honor 
iui.l     ill  !1     111    1     I         IK  WIS  the  only 


apnstle  wlio  ewiped  i  Molent  death,  not 
with'itanding  whii'li  he  i^  deemed  a  mart^i 
on  acuiuaC  of  liis  haiing  undergone  the 
mode  of  an  e\eoution,  though  it  did  not 
take  effect  He  lived  the  longest  of  any 
of  the  apostlas,  being  nearly  a  hundred 
years  of  a,ge  at  the  time  oi  his  death. 

St.  John,  having  been  brought  up  to  the 
business  of  a  fisherman,  never  received  a 
liberal  education  ;  but  what  was  wanting 
from  hnniau  art  was  abundantl;y-  supplied  by 
the  excellent  constitution  of  his  mind,  and 
that  fuhie^  of  divine  grace  with  which  he 


was  ailorncd      His  humdity  was  admnalle, 
alwaj  s  studiously  conceilm^  whatev  er  tended 
honor      In  hiB  epistles  he  never 


styles  hini'self  either  ■ipostle  or  evMiMh-it ; 
the  title  of  "  presbyter,^'  or  '  elder,''  is  lU 
he  assumes,  and  pi-obably  aa  much  in  regard 
to  his  age  as  his  office.  In  his  Gospo!,  when 
he  speaks  of  "  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved,"  ho  conceals  his  own  name,  leaving 
the  reader  to  discover  whom  he  meant.  He 
practised  charity  to  the  utmost  extent,  and 
affectionately  recommended  it  to  all  mankind. 
This,  and  Hie  love  of  our  neighbor,  is  the 
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great  vein  thai,  runs  tbrougb  all  bis  writings, 
more  especially  his  epiatlea,  wberein  he  urges 
it  as  the  o^at  und  peculiar  law  of  Cbristi- 
Buity,  ana  without  which  all  pceten^ons  to 
our  blessed  Saviour  ai«  vain  and  frivolous, 
useless  and  inagnificant.  When  age  and 
the  inflnnities  of  natura  had  rendered  bim 
so  weak  that  be  was  unable  to  preach  to  tbe 

rple  any  longer,  he  was  led,  at  every  pub- 
meeting,  to  the  chui-ch  at  Ephesus,  wtiere 
he  generally  addressed  himself  to  the  people 
'  in  these  words :  "  Little  cliildren,  love  one 
another."  When  bLs  hearers,  tired  with  the 
constant  repetition  of  the  same  thing,  asked 
him  the  reason  of  it,  be  told  them  that  to 
love  one  another  was  the  command  of  our 
blessed  Saviour. 

The  greatest  instance  of  our  apostle's  care 
for  the  souls  of  men  is  displayed  in  the  inimi- 
table writmgs  he  left  lo  posterity ;  the  &st 
of  wliiob  in  point  of  iJme,  though  placed  last 
in  the  sacr^  canon,  is  bis  Apocalypse,  or 
book  of  Eevelation,  which  he  wrote  during 
his  banishment  in  the  Island  of  Patmos. 

Next  to  tbe  Apocalypse,  in  order  of  time, 
are  his  three  epistles,  the  first  of  which  is 
catholic,  calculated  for  all  times  and  places, 
containing  the  most  excellent  rules  for  tbe 
conduct  of  a  Christian  life,  pressing  to  holi- 
ness and  purenesa  of  manners,  and  not  to  bo 
satisfisd  with  a  nalced  and  empty  profession 
of  religiCHi — not  to  be  led  away  with  tbe 
crafty  msinualion  of  seducers  ;  and  caution- 
ing uiem  against  the  poisonous  principles  and 
practices  of  the  Gnostics.  The  apostle  here, 
according  to  his  usual  modesty,  conceals  his 
name,  it  being  of  more  consequence  to  a  wise 
man  what  is  said  than  who  sa>/s  it.  It 
appears  from  St.  Augustine  that  this  cpistli 


*  Phtmp  the  Apostle.  —  The  Gospels  cor 
tain  comparativelj  scnncy  notices  of  this  diatiplt 
He  is  mentioned  as  beinj;  of  Bethsaiila,  [he  city 
of  Andrew  and  Peter  (John  i.  44),  and  appar- 
ently was  amoHK  Che  Galilean  peasants  of  ihat 
district  who  flocked  lo  hear  the  preaching  of  tha 
■  Baptist.  The  manner  in  which  St.  John  speaks 
of  hiin,  the  repetition  hy  him  of  the  self-same 
words  with  which  Andrew  had  broiiKht  lo  Peter 
the  good  news  thnt  the  Ohiist  had  at  tost  appeared, 
all  indicate  a  precious  Iricndship  with  the  sons 
or  Jona  and  of  Zebedee,  and  a  consequent  parlici- 
pation  in  their  Messianic  hopes.  The  close 
union  of  the  two  in  John  vi.  and  xii.  sueecsts 
that  he  may  have  owed  to  Andrew  the  first  tidinss 
that  the  hope  had  heen  fulfilled.  The  statemen 
that  Jesus  foujid  him  (John  i,  43)  implies  a  pn 
vious  seeking.  To  him  first  in  the  whole  circl 
of  the  disciples  were  spoken  the  words  so  full  of 


meaning,  "Follow  ms     {ibid.).    As  si 


anciently  addressed  td  the  Partbiona. 

use  in  all  probability  St.  John  preached 

the  gospel  in  Partbia.  The  other  two  epistles 

hut  short,  and  directed  to  particular  poi'- 

i ;    the   one  to   a  woman   of  honorable 

quality,  encouraging  her  and  her  children  to 

aiity,  to  perseverance  in  good  works,  and 

show  no  countenance  to  false  teachers  and 
deceivera.  The  other  epistle  is  directed  to 
the  charitable  and  hospitable  Gains,  the 
kindest  fiiend  and  the  most  comluous  enter- 
tainer of  all  indigent  Christians. 

Before  he  undertook  the  task  of  writing 
his  gospel,  he  caused  a  general  fast  to  he 
kept  in  all  the  churches  throughout  Asia,  to 
miplore  the  blessing  of  Heaven  on  so  great 
.ind  momentous  an  undertaking. 

In  respect  to  the  writings  of  this  apostle, 
it  may  be  said.  "  Among  all  (he  evangelicsd 
writers,  none  are  like  St.  John  for  the  sub- 
limity of  his  speech,  and  the  height  of  his 
discourses,  which  aie  bejtnd  any  man's 
capacity  fully  to  reach  and  compiehcnd." 
This  is  con-ohorated  by  Epiijhanius,  who  says, 
"St.  John,  by  a  loftiness  and  speech  pecu- 
liar to  himself,  acquaints  u«,  as  it  werti  out 
of  the  clouds  and  dark  recesses  of  wisdom, 
with  the  divine  doctiine  of  the  Son  of 
God." 

Such  is  the  character  given  of  tiie  wiitmgs 
of  this  great  apostle  and  evangelist,  who  was 
honored  with  the  endearing  title  of  being  the 
beloved  disciple  of  tbe  Son  of  God ;  a  writer 
so  profound  as  to  deserve,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, the    hara  te  of  bt  John  1  e  Divine. 


In  tbe  dis  r  bu  on  made  by  the    postlea 
of  the  sev    al  -etr  on    of  the  world  n  which 


has  learnt  okwh  Mae  h  s  ag^r  to 
comraunica  eh  d  co  e  y  to  auo  h  vhu  had 
also  shared  he  same  exuet  a  on  H  speaks  tv 
Kathanael,  p  oba  on  h  a  an  Cans  (comp. 
John  xxi.  2  as  houEii  hey  had  not  sc  dom  com- 
muned together,  of  the  mtiniations  of  a  liettei 
time,  of  a  divine  kingdom,  which  they  found  iu 
their  sacred  hooks.  We  may  well  believe  that  he, 
like  his  friend,  was  an  "Israelite  indeed  in  whom 
diere  was  no  guile."  In  the  lists  of  the  twelve 
Apostles,  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  his  name  is  an 
uniformly  at  the  head  of  the  secontt  group  of 
four,  as  the  name  of  Peter  is  at  that  of  the  first 
(Matt  X  3;  Mark  iii,  18;  Lukevi.H);  and  the 
ftcts  recorded  by  St.  John  cive  the  reason  of  this 
priority.  Philip  apparently  was  among  the  first 
company  of  disciples  nlio  were  with  the  Lord  at 
the  commencement  of  his  ministry,  at  the  mar- 
natre  of  Gana,  on  his  first  appearance  i 
prophet  in 


his   first   appearance   as  a 
(Jobnii).    When  John  was 
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tbey  vrere  fo  preach  the  gospel  after 
our  Lord's  ascensioo,  Upper  Asia  fell  to 
Philip,  where  he  labored  with  the  most 
indefatigable  diligence  to  propagate  the 
doctrine  of  his  Master  in  those  parls.  From 
the  constancy  and  power  of  his  preaching, 
and  the  efficacy  of  his  miracles,  he  gained 
numeroas  converts,  whom  be  baptized  in 
the  Christian  faith,  curing  at  once  their 
bodies  of  infirmitiea  and  distempers,  and 
tbeir  souls  of  errors  and  idolatry.  Here  he 
continned  a  oonaderablo  time,  and,  before 
he  left  the  place,  settled  the  churches  and 
appointed  Christian  pasttirs  over  those  whom 


After  Philip  bad  for  several  years  suc- 
cessfully esercised  his  apostolic  ofBce  in  Up- 
per Asia,  he  went  to  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia, 
a  city  remarkably  rich  and  populous,  but  at 
the  same  time  overrun  with  the  most  enor- 
mous idolatry.  PhiUp  was  greatly  grieved 
to  see  the  people  so  wretchedly  enslaved  by 
error  and  superstition;  he  therefore  repeat- 
edly offered  up  his  prayers  to  Heaven  in 
their  behalf,  till,  by  his  prayers,  and  often 
calling  on  the  name  of  Christ,  he  procured 
the  death,  or  at  least  the  vanishing,  of  a 
dragon  to  which  they  paid  adoration. 

Having  thus  demolished  their  deity, 
Phiiip  clearly  demonstrated  to  them  how 
ridiculous  and  unjust  it  was  to  pay  divine 
honors  to  such  odious  creatures :  he  told 
them  that  God  alone  was  to  be  worshipped 
as  the  great  Parent  of  all  the  world,  who,  in 
the  beginning  made  men  after  his  glorious 
image,  and  when  fallen  from  that  innocent 
and  happy  state,  sent  his  own  Son  into  ihe 
world  to  redeem  them.  That,  in  order  to 
perform  this  glorious  work,  he  died  on  the 
cross,  and  rose  again  from  the  dead,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  world  would  come  again  to 
raise  all  the  sons  of  men  from  the  chambers 
of  the  dust,  and  either  sentence  them  to 
everlasting  punishment,  or  reward  them  with 
everlasting  felicity. 

This  discourse  roused  them  from  their 
lethargy,  insomuch  that  great  numbers, 
being  ashamed  of  their  idolatry,  immedi- 
ately forsook  it,  and  embraced  the  doctrine 


cast  into  prison,  and  the  work  of  declaring  the 
glad  tidings  of  the  kingdom  required  a  new  com- 

tuny  of  preachers,  we  maj  bcliere  that  he,  like 
is  companions  und  friends,  received  a  new  call 
to  a  more  constant  disuipleship  (Matt.  iv.  I8-!2|. 
When  the  Twelve  wen;  apeciallj-  set  apart  for  their 
office,  he  was  numbered  among  them.     The  first 


of  the  gospel.  But  the  success  attending 
Philip's  endeavors  proved  fatal  to  him. 
The  magistrates  were  so  incensed  at  his  hav- 
ing obtained  such  a  number  of  converts, 
that  they  resolved  to  put  an  effectual  stop  to 
bis  proceedings.  They  accordingly  ordered 
him  to  be  seised,  and  thrown  into  prison, 
whence,  after  being  severely  scourged,  he 
was  led  to  exoculjon,  and  put  to  death,  the 
manner  of  which,  according  to  some,  was 
by  being  hanged  against  a  pillar,  and, 
according  to  others,  by  emcifision. 

As  soon  as  be  was  dead,  his  body  was 
taken  down  by  Bartholomew,  his  fellow- 
laborer  in  the  gospel,  and  Mariamne  his 
sist«r,  the  constant  companion  of  his  travels, 
and  decently  interred  in  a  private  place  near 
the  city,  both  of  whom,  for  performing  this 
friendly   office,    barely  escaped    with  their 

The  martyrdom  of  St.  Philip  happened 
about  eight  years  after  that  of  St.  James  the 
Great. 


This  apostle  is  mentioned  among  the  im- 
mediate disciples  of  our  Lord,  under  the 
appellation  of  Bartholomew,  though  it  is 
evident,  from  divers  passages  in  Scripture, 
that  he  was  also  called  Nathanael. 

Afl«r  oui  Lord's  iscens'on  into  heaven, 
Bartholomew  visited  different  parts  of  the 
world  in  order  to  pro[  a^ato  the  gospel  of 
his  Mtster  ind  at  length  pcnetratod  as  far 
as  the  Hither  India  Here  ho  remdned  a 
considerable  time  and  then  went  to  Hierapo- 
n  Phrygia  wheie  he  labored  (in  con- 
junction with  Philip)  to  plant  Christianity 
in  those  parts ;  and  to  convince  the  blind 
idolaters  of  the  evil  of  their  ways,  and  direct 
them  in  the  paths  which  lead  to  otornal 
salvation.  This  enraging  the  bigoted  ma- 
gistrates, they  sentenced  Bartholomew  to 
death,  and  he  was  accordingly  fastened  to  a 
cross  ;  bat  their  consciences  staring  them  in 
their  faces  for  the  biquity  they  were  about 
ta  commit,  they  ordered  him  to  be  taken 
down  and  set  at  liberty. 

In  consequenee  of  this  our  apostle  left 
Hierapolis,  and  went  to  Lycaonia,  where  he 


three  Gospels  tell  us  nothing  more  of  him  indi- 
vidually. St.  John,  with  his  characteristic  ful- 
ness of  personal  reminiscences,  records  a  few  sig- 
niticant  utterancos  (John  vi.  5-9,  xii.  20-22, 
xiv.  8|.  No  other  fact  connected  with  the  name 
of  Fhilip  is  recorded  in  the  Goipsla.  —  Bib,  Die- 
tiouar^.  "^  A.B. 
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obtained  a  great  number  of  converts,  whom 
be  instructed  and  trained  up  in  the  pi-inci- 
plus  of  the  Christian  religion.  From  Lyca- 
oiiift,  he  went  to  Albania,  a  city  on  the 
Caspian  Sea,  a  place  miserably  overrun  with 
idolatry,  from  which  be  labored  hard  to 
reclaim  the  people.  But  his  endeavors 
to  "  turn  them  from  darkness  unto  li°;ht,  and 
from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,'  instead 
of  proving  effeutual,  only  procured  his 
Btruction.  The  magisti-ates  wer 
against  him,  that  they  prevaiiea  on  tne 
governor  to  order  him  to  he  put  to  death, 
which  waa  aceordingly  done  with  the  most 
distinguished  cruelty. 

ST.  MAirriBW. 

During  the  first  eight  years  afi«r  our 
blessed  Lord's  ascension  into  heaven,  Mat- 
thew continued  to  preach  tlie  gospel  with 
great  assidmtj  m  diiferent  parts  of  Judsea ; 
after  which  he  left  the  country  of  Palestine 
in  order  to  convert  the  Gentile  world.  But 
before  his  departure,  at  the  earnest  solicitation 
of  the  Jewisli  converts  m  Judfea,  he  wrote 
the  history  of  the  life  and  actioDS  of  the  blessed 
Jesua,  which  he  left  among  them  as  a  stand- 
ing monument  of  what  he  had  so  olten  de- 
livered to  them  in  his  sermons. 

After  Matthew  left  Judjea,  he  travelled 
into  vaiious  parts,  but  the  particular  places 
.  he  visited  are  not  certainly  known.  How- 
ever, after  laboring  indefiitigably  in  the 
vineyard  of  hia  Master,  he  suffered  martyr- 
dom at  a  city  called  Nadabar  in  Ethiopia ; 
but  the  particular  manner  of  his  death  is  not 
certainly  known,  though  it  is  the  generally 
conceived-  opinion  that  he  was  slam  with  a 
halberd.  His  martyrdom  is  commemorated 
by  the  church  on  the  21st  day  of  September. 

St.  Matthew  was  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  power  of  rehgion,  in  bruiging  men  to  a 

E roper  temper  of  mind.  If  we  reflect  upon 
is  circumstances  while  he  continued  a 
stranger  to  the  great  Redeemer  of  mankind, 
we  shall  find  that  the  love  of  the  world  had 
])ossessed  his  heart.  But  notwithstanding 
this,  no  sooner  did  Christ  call  him  than  he 
abandoned,  without  the  least  scruple  or 
hcMtation,  all  his  riches;  nay,  he  not  only 
renounced  his  lucmtive  trade,  but  ran  the 
greatest  hazards  of  displeasing  the  masters 
who  employed  him,  for  quitting  their  service 
without  giving  them  the  least  notice,  and 
leaving  his  accounts  in  confuaon.  Had  our 
blessed  Saviour  appeared  as  a  secular  prince. 


clothed  with  temporal  power  and  lulhirty 
it  would  haie  been  no  wLndir  for  Lnn  lo 
ha\e  gene  over  to  his  sciviee  but  when 
he  appealed  unler  all  the  cu^iumstances  ut 
poverty  when  he  seemed  to  promiise  hia 
foUjwers  nothing  but  miseiy  and  "^uffuings 
in  this  hft  and  to  propise  no  othtrrewa  ds 
than  the  uivisible  encouragements  of  another 
world,  his  change  appears  truly  wonderful 
and  surpriang.  But  divine  grace  can  sub- 
due all  opposition. 

His  contempt  of  the  world  was  fully  mani- 
fested in  his  esemplary  temperance  and 
abstemiousness  from  all  delights  and  pleas- 
ures ;  insomuch  that  he  even  refused  the 
ordinary  conveniences  and  accommodations 
of  life.  He  was  remarkably  modest  in  the 
entertained  of  himself,   always 


e  lo  others,  t 


n  though 


giving 

their  abilities  were  not  so  conspicuous  ai 
own.  The  rest  of  the  evangelists  are  careful 
to  mention  the  honor  of  his  apostleship,  but 
speak  of  his  former  sordid,  dislionest,  and 
disgracefiil  course  of  life,  only  under  the 
name  of  Levi ;  while  he  himself  sets  it  down 
with  all  its  circumstances,  under  his  own 
proper  and  common  name  ;  a  conduct  which 
at  once  commends  the  prudence  and  candor 
of  the  apostle,  and  suggests  to  us  this  useful 
reflection,  that  the  greatest  sinners  are  not 
eseluded  from  divine  grace ;  nor  can  any,  if 
penitent,  have  just  reason  to  despait,  when 
publicans  and  sinners  find  mercy  at  the 
throne  of  giace. 

The  Gospel  which  St.  Matthew  wrote  at 
the  entreaty  of  the  Jewish  converts  before  ho 
left  Judjea.  was  penned  in  the  Hebrew 
language,  but  soon  after  translated  into 
Greek  by  one  of  bis  disciples.  After  the 
Greek  tianslation  was  admitted,  the  Hebrew 
copy  was  chiefly  owned  and  used  by  the 
Nazarsei,  a  middle  sect  between  Jews  and 
Christians ;  with  the  former,  they  adhered 
to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  and  with  the  latter,  they  believed  in 
Clirist,  and  embraced  his  religion  ;  and  henc« 
this  Gospel  has  been  styled,  "The  Gospel 
iceordmg  to  the  Hebrews,"  and  '  The 
G^ispel  of  the  Nazareces  " 

ST     TH01J43 

The  apostle  Thomas,  after  our  Lord's 
asfension  continued  to  preach  the  go»!pel 
in  various  part  of  Jud,ea,  till  at  length, 
bemg  inteirupted  by  the  dtfper=ion  of  the 
Christian  ehunh  m  Jerusdltm,  he  repaired 
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into  Parthia,  the  province  assigned  him  for 
hia  ministry.  Ho  afterward  preached  the 
gospel  to  the  Medes,  Persians,  Carmans, 
Hyrcani,  Bractarians,  and  the  neighboring 
nations.  During  liis  preaching  in  Persia, 
he  is  said  to  h^ve  met  with  the  magi,  or 
wise  men,  who  had  talien  that  long  joumey 
at  our  Saviour's  birth  to  worship  him,  whom 
ho  baptiisd,  and  took  with  him,  as  his  com- 
panions and  assistants  in  propgating  the 
gospel. 

LeariDg  Persia,  he  travelled  into  Ethiopia, 
preaching  the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel, 
healing  the  siok,  and  working  other  miracles, 
to  prove  he  liad  his  commission  from  on  high. 

After  travelling  through  these  countries, 
he  entered  India,  and  went  fii'st  to  Socotora, 
m  island  in  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  then  to 
Cranganor,  whcn.ee,  having  converted  many 
from  the  error  of  their  ways,  he  travelled 
ferther  into  the  east.  Having  succesaiully 
preached  the  gospel  here,  he  returned  back  to 
the  kingdom  of  Coromandel,  where,  at  Mali- 
pur,  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  not  lar 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  ha  began  to 
erect  a  place  for  divine  worship,  but  was  int«^ 
rupted  l)y  the  idolatrous  priests,  and  Sagamo, 
pnnee  of  the  countiy.  However,  after  he 
had  performed  several  miracles,  he  was 
eaffei-ed  to  pi-oeoed  in  the  work,  and  Sagamo 
himself  embracsd  the  Christian  faith,  wliose 
example  was  soon  followed  by  great  numbers 
of  his  friends  an  1  subjects. 

This  remarkable  success  alannod  the  Brah- 
mins, who  plainly  perceived  that  their  reUglon 
would  be  soon  extirpated  unless  some  method 
could  be  found  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  prog- 
ress of  Christianity ;  they  therefore  resolved 
to  put  the  apostle  to  death.  At  a  small  dis- 
tance from  the  city  was  a  tomb,  whither  St. 
Thomas  often  retired  for  private  devotion. 
Hither  the  Brahmins  and  their  armed  fol- 
lowers pursued  him ;  and  while  he  was  at 
prayer,  they  first  threw  at  him  a  shower  of 
darts,  after  which  one  of  the  priests  ran  him 
through  the  body  with  a  laaee.  His  coiyse 
was  taken  up  by  his  disciples,  and  buried  in 
tJie  church  he  had  caused  to  be  erected,  and 
which  was  afterward  improved  into  a  fabric 
of  vciy  great  magnificence. 

*  Canaanite,  the  dcBignation  of  the  Apostle 
Simon,  otherwise  known  as  "  Simon  Zelotes."  Ic 
occurs  in  Matt,  x.  i;  Marie  iii,  18.  The  word 
does  not  signifj  a  de»ceni]nnt  of  Canaan,  nor  a 
native  of  Cana,  bat  it  com«s  from  a  Chaldee  or 
Syriae  word,  Kaanean,  by  which  thu  Jewish  sect 


St.  Chrysostom  says,  that  St.  Thomas,  who 
at  first  was  the  weakest  and  most  incredulous 
of  all  the  apiKtles,  became,  through  Christ's 
condescension  to  satisfy  his  scruples,  and  the 
power  of  the  divine  grace,  the  most  active  and 
invincible  of  them  all ;  travelluig  over  most 
parts  of  the  world,  and  living  without  fear  in 
the  midst  of  barbarous  nations,  through  the 
efficacy  of  that  Almighty  power,  which  can 
make  the  weakest  vessels  to  perform  acts  of 
the  greatest  difficulty  and  moment. 

ST.   SIMON  (commonly  CALLED  THE  ZBALOT). 

This  apostie,  in  the  catalogue  of  our  Lord's 
chosen  disciples,  is  styled  "Simon  the 
Canaanite,"*  whence  some  are  of  opinion  that 
he  was  bom  at  Cana  in  Galilee ;  and  it  is 
generally  thought  that  he  was  the  bridegroom 
mentioned  by  St.  John,  at  whose  mai'riage 
our  blessed   Saviour  turned  the  water  into 

The  name  of  this  apostle  is  derived  from 
the  Hebrew  word  knah,  which  signifies  zeal, 
and  denotes  a  warm  and  sprightly  dispoation. 
He  did  not,  however,  acquire  this  name  from 
his  ardent  afi^ction  to  his  Master,  and  the 
dedre  of  advMicing  his  relipon  in  the  world, 
but  from  his  zealous  attachment  to  a  particu- 
lar sectofreligionbefore  he  became  acquaint- 
ed with  his  groat  Lord  and  Mseter. 

In  order  to  explain  this  matter  more  clearly 
to  the  vmderstanding  of  our  readers,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  observe,  that  as  there  were  seveiiil 
sects  and  parties  among  the  Jews,  so  there 
was  one,  either  a  distinct  sect,  or  at  least  a 
bi-aneh  of  the  Pharisees,  called  the  sect  of 
the  Zealots.  This  sect  took  upon  them  to 
inflict  punishments  in  extraordinary  cases ;  , 
and  that  not  only  by  lie  eonnii'ance,  but  with 
the  leave  both  of  the  rulers  and  people,  till, 
in  process  of  time,  theu"  zeal  degenerated 
into  all  kinds  of  licentiousness  and  wild  ex- 
travagance ;  and  they  not  only  became  the 
pests  of  the  commonwealth  in  tiieir  own  terri- 
tories, but  were  likewise  hated  by  the  people 
of  those  parts  which  belonged  to  the  Romans. 
They  were  continually  urging  the  people  to 
shake  off  the  Roman  yoke  and  assert  their 
natural  liberty,  taking  care,  when  they  had 
thrown  all  things    into  confusion,  to  make 

or  faction  of  "  the  Zealots  "  was  designalPii.  This 
Svriac  word  is  the  reading-  of  the  I'eshito  version, 
llie  Greek  equivalent  is  Zdoten,  and  this  t-t.  Luke 
(vi.  15 ;  Acts  i,  13)  has  correctly  preserved, 
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their  own  advantage  of  the  consequences 
arising  tliereft'om.  Josephus  gives  a  very 
long  and  prtieular  account  of  them,  through- 
out the  whole  of  which  he  repeatedly  repre- 
sents them  as  the  great  plague  of  the  Jewish 
nation.  Various  attempta  were  made,  i 
cially  by  Ananias,  the  high-priest,  to  re 
&Bm  to  order,  and  oblige  them  to  ob; 
the  rules  of  sobriety ;  but  all  endeavors  proved 
ineltectual.  They  continued  their  violent 
proceedings,  and,  joining  with  the  Idumfeans, 
committed  every  kind  of  outrage.  They 
broke  iiitfl  tha  sMictuaiy,  stew  the  priesis 
themselves  before  the  altar,  and  filled  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem  with  tumults,  rapine, 
and  blood.  Nay,  when  Jerusalem 
closely  besieged  by  the  Roman  army, 
continued  their  detestable  proceedings,  creat- 
ing fresh  tumnlt  and  factions,  and 
indeed  the  principal  cause  of  the  ill  sui 
of  the  Jews  m  tbat  fatal  war. 

This  is  a  true  account  of  the  sect  of  the 
Zealots,  though,  whatever  St.  Simon 
before,  we  have  no  reason  to  suspect  but  that 
after  his  conversion  he  was  very  zealous  fcr 
the  honor  of  his  Master,  and  considered  all 
those  who  were  enemies  to  Christ  as  enemies 
to  himself,  however  near  they  might  be  to 
him  in  any  natural  relation.  As  he  was  very 
exact  in  all  (he  practical  duties  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  so  he  showed  a  very  serious 
and  pions  indignation  toward  those  who  pro- 
fessed reli^on,  and  a  fdth  in  Christ,  with 
their  months,  but  dishonored  their  sacred 
profession  by  their  irregular  and  vicious  lives, 
as  many  of  the  first  professing  Christians 
really  did. 

St.  Simon  continued  in  communion  with 
the  rest-of  the  apostles  and  disciples  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost  received 
the  same  miniculous  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
BO  that  he  was  qualified  with  the  rest  of  his 
brethren  for  the  apostolic  office.  In  propa- 
gating the  gospel  of  the  Son  of  God,  we 
cannot  doubt  of  his  exercising  his  gifts  with 
the  same  zeal  and  fidelity  as  his  fellow- 
apostles,  though  in  what  part  of  the  world  is 
uncertain.  Some  say  he  went  into  Egypt, 
Cyrone,  and  Africa,  preacHng  the  gospel  to 
&B  inhabitants  of  those  remote  and  barbarous 
countries  ;  and  others  add,  that  after  he  had 
passed  through  those  burning  wastes,  he 
preached  the  gospel  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
western  parts,  and  even  in  Britain,  where, 
having  converted  great  multitudes,  and  sus- 
tained the  greatest  hardships  and  persecutions. 


he  was  at  last  crucified,  and  buried  in  some 
part  of  that  island,  but  the  exact  place  where 
is  unknown. 

ST.   Jtft>B. 

It  is  very  observable  of  this  apostle  that 
the  evangelists  commonly  call  him,  not 
Jude,  but  either  Thaddasus  or  Lahbasus  ;  the 
reason  of  which,  in  all  human  probabiUty,  is 
from  the  particular  dislike  they  had  to  the 
name,  which  was  so  nearly  sunilar  to  that 
of  the  base  and  perfidious  Judas  Iscariot, 
who  treacherously  sold  and  betrayed  his 
Master. 

Judo  was  brother  to  James  the  Less, 
afterward  bishop  of  Jemsalem.  It  is  not 
known  when  or  by  what  means  he  became 
a  disciple  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  there  not 
being  any  thing  said  of  him  till  we  find  him 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  twelve  apostles  ;  nor 
afterward  tiU  Christ's  Last  Supper,  when 
discoursing  with  them  about  his  departure, 
and  comforting  them  with  a  promise  that  he 
would  return  to  them  again,  meaning  after 
his  resurrection  from  the  dead. 

The  sacred  records  are  so  very  short  in 
their  accounts  of  this  apostle,  that  we  must 
he  beholden  to  other  ecclesiastical  writers 
for  information  relative  to  his  conduct  after 
the  ascension  of  our  hies-ed  Lord  into  heaven. 
Paulinus  tells  us  that  the  part  which  fell 
to  his  share  in  the  apostolic  division  of  the 
provinces  was  Lybia ;  but  he  does  not  tell  ua 
whether  it  was  the  Gyrenian  Ljhia  which 
is  thought  to  have  received  the  gospel  from 
St.  Mark,  or  the  more  southern  parts  of 
Africa.  But,  however  that  be,  in  his  first 
setting  out  to  preach  the  gospel,  he  travelled 
up  and  down  Judsea  and  Galilee ;  then 
through  Samaria  into  Idum^a,  and  to  the 
cities  of  Arabia  and  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries, and  afterward  to  Syria  and  Mesfi>- 
potamia,  Niocphorus  adds,  that  he  came  at 
last  to  Edessa.  where  Agaharus  governed, 
and  where  Thaddasus,  one  of  the  seventy, 
had  already  sown  the  seeds  of  the  gospel. 
Here  he  perfected  what  the  other  had  begun  ; 
and  having  by  his  sermons  and  miracles  es- 
tablished the  roli^on  of  Jesus,  ho  died  in 
peace  :  hut  others  say  that  he  was  sliun  at 
Berites,  and  honorably  buried  there.     The 

'ters    of  the   Latin    church    are  nnani- 

us  in  declaring  that  he  travelled  into 
Persia,  where,  after  great  success  in  his 
apostolical  ministry  for  many  years,  he  was 
at  last,  for  his  freely  and  openly  reproving 
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the   superstitious   rites  and  customs  of  the 
Mam,  cruelly  put  to  death. 

St.  Jude  wrote  only  one  epistle,  which  is 

E laced  the  last  of  those  seven  styled  catlio- 
c  Id  the  sacred  canon.  It  has  no  partic- 
ular inscription,  as  the  other  ds  have,  hut 
is  thought  to  have  been  piimarilj  intended 
for  the  Christian  Jews  in  their  several  dis- 
persions, as  were  the  epistles  of  the  apostle 
Peter.  In  it  he  informs  them  that  he  at 
first  intended  to  have  written  to  thera  con- 
cerning the  "common  salvation,"  in  order 
to  confirm  them  in  their  belief ;  hut,  finding 
the  docti-ine  of  Clnist  attacked  on  all  sides 
by  heretics,  he  thought  it  more  necessary 
to  eshort  them  to  stund  up  manfully  in 
defence  of  the  "  faith  onee  delivered  to  the 
saints,"  and  to  oppse  those  fiilse  teachers 
who  so  earnestly  labored  to  corrupt  them  ; 
nnd  that  they  might  know  these  the  better, 
he  describes  them  in  their  proper  colors, 
and  foretells  their  future  if  not  nnpending 
danger ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  endeav- 
ors to  exiiort  them,  by  all  gentle  methods, 
to  save  them,  an<]  to  take  thera  "out  of  the 
fire  "  into  wiiich  their  own   folly  h;td  east 

It  was  some  time  before  this  epistle  was 
generally  received  in  the  church.  The 
author  indeed,  like  St.  James,  St.  John, 
and  sometimes  St.  Paul,  does  not  call  him- 
self an  apostle,  but  only  "  tho  servant  of 
Christ."  But  he  has  added  what  is  equiv- 
alent, Jude  "  the  brother  of  James,"  a 
ohai'acter  which  can  only  belong  to  himself; 
and  surely  the  humility  of  a  follower  of 
Christ  should  be  no  objection  to  his  writings, 

8T.  MATTHIAS. 

Matthias  was  one  of  the  seventy  disejples 
whom  our  blessed  Ltird  made  choice  of  to 
assist  him  in  the  dischai^  of  his  paWic 
ministiy.  After  his  death,  Matthias  was 
elected  into  the  apostieship,  to  supply  the 
place  of  Judas,  mho  was  so  struck  with 
remorse  at  having  betrayed  his  Master,  as  to 
put  a  period  to  his  existence. 

After  our  Lord's  ascension  into  heaven, 
Matthias  spent  the  first  year  of  his  ministry 
in  Judtea,  where  bo  was  so  successful  as  to 
bring  over  a  prodigious  number  of  people 
to  the  Christian  faith.  From  Judasa  he 
travelled  into  other  countries,  and,  proceed- 
ing eastward,  came  at  length  to  Ethiopia. 
Here  he  likewise  made  many  converts ;  but 
the  inhabitants  in  general  being  of  a  fioroo 


and  untraetable  temper,  resolved  to  take 
away  hia  life,  which  they  etfoctod  by  first 
atoning  him,  and  then  sevei'ing  his  head 
from  hia  body. 


In  the  dispersion  of  the  apostles  for  prop- 
agating the  gospel  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  after  our  Lord's  ascension  into 
heaven,  St.  Mark  was  by  Petfir  sent  into 
Egypt,  where  he  soon  planted  a  church  in 
Alexandi'ia,  the  metropolis;  and  such  was 
his  success,  that  he  converted  great  multi- 
tudes of  people,  both  men  and  women,  to 
the  Chnstian  religion. 

St.  Mark  did  not  confine  himself  to  Ales- 
andiia  and  the  Oriental  parts  of  Egypt,  but 
removed  westward  to  Lybia,  passing  through 
the  countries  of  Marmareia,  Penta polls, 
and  others  adjacent,  where,  though  the 
people  were  both  bai'barous  in  their  man- 
ners and  idolatrous  in  their  worship,  yet  by 
his  preaching  and  miracles  he  prevailed  on 
them  to  embrace  the  tenets  of  the  gospel ; 
nor  did  he  leave  them  till  be  bad  coDfiriued 
them  in  the  faith. 

After  this  long  tour  he  returned  to  Alex- 
andria, where  be  preached  with  the  gi-eatest 
freedom,  ordered  and  disposed  of  the  aflTuirs 
of  the  chureh,  and  wisely  provided  for  a 
succession  by  constituting  eovemors  and 
pastors  of  it.  But  the  resUess  enemy  of 
the  souls  of  men  would  not  suffer  our  apos- 
tle to  continue  in  peace  and  quietness ;  for 
while  he  was  assiduously  laboring  in  the 
vineyard  of  his  Master,  the  idolatrous  in- 
habitants, about  the  time  of  Easter,  when 
they  were  celebrating  the  solemnities  of 
Serapis,  tumultuously  seized  him,  and,  bind- 
'  ig  bis  feet  with  cords,  dragged  him  through 
the  streets  and  over  the  most  craggy  places 
to  the  Bucelus,  a  precipice  near  the  sea, 
leaving  him  there  in  a  lonesome  prison  for 
that  night ;  but  bis  great  and  beloved  Mas- 
ter appeared  to  him  in  a  vision,  comforting 
and  encouraging  him  under  the  ruins  of  his 
shattered  body. 

Early  tho  nest  morning  the  tragedy 
hegan  afresh  ;  and  they  dragged  him  about 
e  same  cruel  and  barbarous  manner  till 
he  expired.  But  their  malice  did  not  end 
with  his  death,  for  they  burned  his  mangled 
after  they  had  so  inhumanly  deprived 
'  life ;  but  the  Christians  gathered  up 
xmes  and  ashes,  and  decently  interred 
them    near  the   place   where  he    used    to 
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preaeh.  His  remains  were  afterward,  with 
great  pomp,  removed  from  Alexandria  to 
V  enice,  where  they  were  religiously  honored, 
and  he  wna  adopted  the  titular  saint  and 
patron  of  that  state. 

He  Buffei-ed  martyrdom  on  the  25th  of 
April,  but  tho  yea.r  is  not  absolutely 
known ;  the  most  probable  opinion  is  that  it 
happened    about    the  end  of    the  reign   of 

His  Gospel,  the  only  wiiting  he  left  be- 
hind him,  was  written  at  the  entreaty  and 
earnest  desire  of  the  converts  at  Home,  who, 
not  content  with  having  beard  St.  Peter 
preach,  pressed  St-  Mam,  his  disciple,  to 
coniiuit  to  writing  an  historical  account  of 
what  he  had  delivered  to  them,  which  he 
perfbrmdd  with  equal  faithfulness  and  brev- 
ity, and  being  perused  and  approved  by 
St.  Peter,  it  waa  commanded  to  be  pub- 
licly read  in  their  asseniblies.  It  was  fre- 
quently styled  St.  Peter's  gospel,  not  be- 
cause he  dictated  it  to  St.  Mark,  but  because 
the  latter  composed  it  from  the  accounts 
St.  Peter  usually  delivered  in  his  discourse 
to  the  people.  And  this  is  probably  tlie 
reason  of  what  St.  Ohrysostom  observes, 
that  in  his  style  and  manner  of  expression 
he  delights  to  imitate  St.  Peter,  representing 
a  great  deal  in  a  few  words. 


The  Svangolist  St.  Luke  was  a  native  of 
Aniiooh  in  Syria,  and  by  pTOfes.sion  a  phyai- 
oUn ;  and  it  is  the  general  opinion  of  most 
ancient  bistoiians,  t£at  he  was  also  well  ac- 
quMnted  with  the  art  of  painting. 

After  our  Lord's  ascenaon  into  heaven,  he 
Bpent  a  great  part  of  his  time  with  St.  Paul, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  various  places,  and 
greatly  assisted  in  brin^^ng  over  proselytes 
to  the  Ohristjau  faith.  This  so  endeared  nim 
to  that  apostle,  that  he  seems  delighted  with 
owning  him  for  his  fellow-laborer,  and  in 
calling  him  "the  beloved  physician,"  and 
the  "  brother  whose  praise  is  in  tie  gospel." 

St.  Lake  pi-eaehed  the  gospel  with  great 
success  in  a  variety  of  places,  independent 
of  his  assisting  St.  Paul.  He  travelled  into 
different  parts  of  Egypt  and  Greece,  in  the 
latter  of  which  countries  the  idolatrous  priests 
were  ao  incensed  against  him  that  they  put 
him  to  death,  which  they  effected  by  hanging 
him  on  the  branch  of  an  olive4ree.  The 
anntversaiy  of  las  mart^cau  is  hekl  on  the 
18th  of  October. 


St.  Luke  wrote  two  books  for  the  use  of 
the  church  ;  namely  his  Gospel,  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Both  these  he  dedi- 
cated to  Theophilus,  which  many  of  (he 
ancients  suppose  to  be  a  feigned  name,  denot- 
ing a  lover  of  God,  a  title  common  to  all 
sincere  Christians.  But  others  think  it  was 
a  real  person,  because  the  title  of  "most 
excellent  "  is  attributed  to  him ;  which  waa 
the  usual  form  of  address,  in  those  times,  to 
princes,  and  other  distinguished  characters. 

His  Gospel  contains  the  principal  transac- 
tions of  the  life  of  our  blessed  Eedeemer ; 
and  in  his  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which  it  is 
probable  he  wrote  atEome  about  the  ijme  of 
Paul's  impiisonment,  are  recorded  the  most 
material  actions  of  the  principal  apostles, 
especially  St.  Paul,  whose  activity  in  the 
cause  of  Chaist  made  him  bear  a  very  great 
part  in  the  labors  of  his  Master ;  and  St. 
Luke,  being  his  almost  constant  attendant, 
and  privy  to  his  most  intimate  transactions, 
was  consequently  capable  of  giving  a  more 
full  and  satisfactoiT  account  of  them  than  any 
other  of  the  apostles. 

In  both  these  treatises  his  manner  of 
writing  is  exact  and  accurate  ;  his  style  noble 
and  elegant,  sublime  and  lofty,  and  yet  clear 
and  perspicuous,  flawing  with  an  eas^y  and  ' 
natural  grace  and  sweetness,  aduilrably 
adapted  to  an  historical  design.  In  short, 
as  an  historian  he  was  faithfril  in  his  rela- 
tions, and  elegant  in  his  writings ;  as  a 
minister,  carefiil  and  diligent  for  the  good  of 
souls;  as  a  Christian,  devout  and  pious; 
and  to  crown  all  the  rest,  he  laid  down  his 
life  in  testimony  of  the  gospel  he  had  both 
preached  and  published  to  the  world. 


After  our  Lord's  ascension  Into  heaven, 
Barnabas  continued  for  a  considerable  time 
with  St.  Paul,  being  his  constant  attendant 
wherever  he  went.  He  travelled  with  him 
to  a  great  variety  of  places  in  different  parts 
of  tie  world,  and  was  of  infinite  service  in 
helping  him  to  propagate  tie  gospel  of  his 
great  Lord  and  Master.  At  length,  how- 
ever, a  dispute  arose  'between  them  while 
they  were  at  Antioch,  the  issue  of  which 
was,  that  Barnabas  left  Paul  at  Antioch,  and 
retired  to  Cyprus,  his  native  country. 

After  this  separation  from  St.  Paul,  the 
sacred  writings  give  us  no  account  of -St. 
Barnabas ;  nor  are  the  ecclesiastical  writers 
agreed  among  themselves  with  regard  to  the 
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aofiona  of  our  apostle,  after  his  sailing  for 
Cyprus.  Tbis,  however,  aeems  to  be  certain, 
tliEit  lie  did  not  spend  the  wliole  remainder 
oi  hb  life  in  that  island,  but  visited  different 
paita  of  the  world,  preaching  the  glad  tid- 
ings of  the  gospel,  healing  the  sick,  and 
working  other  mii-aclea  among  the  Gentiles. 
After  long  and  painful  travels,  attended  with 
different  degrees  of  snoeess  in  different 
places,  he  returned  to  Cyprus,  his  native 
country,  where  he  suffered  martyrdoin  in  the , 
following  nianaer:  certiun  Jews  coming  from 
Syria  and  Salamis,  where  Barnabas  was  then 
preaching  tha  gospel,  being  highly  exasper- 
ated at  his  extraordinary  success,  fell  upon 
him  as  he  waa  disputing  in  the  synagogue, 
dragged  him  out,  and  after  the  nic»t  inhuman 
tortures,  stoned  him  to  death.  His  kinsman, 
John  Mark,  who  was  a  spoetator  of  this  bar- 
barous action,  privately  inten-ed  his  body  in 
a  cave ;  where  it  remained  till  the  time  of 
the  erapersrZcno,  in  the  year  of  Christ  485 
when  it  was  discovered,  with  St.  MiUithew' 
Gospel,  in  Hebrew,  written  with  his  owi 
hand,  lying  on  his  breast. 


This  great  alerter  of  tie  cause  of  Christ 
was  a  d'aciple  of  St.  Paul,  and  born  at 
Lystta  in  L^oaonia.  His  father  was  a  Gen- 
Idle,  bnt  his  mo'^her  was  a  Jewess.  Her 
name  was  Eunice,  and  that  of  his  grand- 
mother Lois,  These  particulai-s  are  taken 
notice  of,  because  St.  Paul  commetid.-s  their 
piety,  and  the  good  education  which  they  had 
given  Timothy. 

When  St.  Paul  came  to  Derbe  and  Lystra, 
about  the  year  of  Christ  51  or  52,  the  breth- 
ren gave  such  an  advantageous  testimony  of 
the  merit  and  good  disposition  of  Timothy, 
that  the  apos'le  took  him  mtli  him,  in  order 
to  assist  him  in  propagating  the  doctrine  of 
his  gi-eat  Lord  and  Master,  Timothy  applied 
himself  to  labor  with  St.  Paul  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  gospel,  and  did  him  very  impor- 
tant services,  through  the  whole  course  of 
hia  preacMng,  St.  Paul  calls  him  not  only 
his  dearly  beloved  son,  but  also  his  brother, 
the  companion  of  his  labors,  and  a  man  of 
God. 

This  holy  disciple  accompanied  St.  Paul 
to  Macedonia,  to  Philippi,  to  Thcssaloniea, 
to  Berjea;  and  when  the  apostie  went  from 
Ecr^a,  he  left  Timothy  and  Silas  there,  to 
confirm  the  converts.  When  lie  came  to  1 
Athens,  he  sent  for  Timothy  to  come  thither  | 


to  him :  and  when  he  was  come,  and  had 
f^ven  him  an  account  of  the  churches  of 
Macedonia,  St.  Paul  sent  him  back  to  Thcs- 
saloniea, whence  he  afterward  returned  with 
Silas,  and  camo  to  St.  Paul  at  Coiinlh. 
There  he  continued  with  him  for  some  time, 
and  the  apostle  mentions  him  with  Silas,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  two  Epistles  which  lis 
then  wrote  to  the  Thessalonians. 

Some  years  after  this,  St.  Paul  sent  Timo- 
thy and  Erasttts  into  Macedonia;  and  gave 
Timothy  orders  to  call  at  Corinth,  to  reh-eeh 
the  minds  of  the  Corinthians  with  regard  to 
the  trutlis  which  he  had  inculcated  in  them. 
Some  time  after,  writing  to  the  same  Corin- 
thians, he  recommends  them  to  take  care  of 
Timothy,  and  send  him  back  in  peace ;  after 
which  Timothy  returned  to  St.  Paul  into 
Asia,  who  there  staid  for  him.  They  went 
together  into  Macedonia;  and  the  apostle 
puts  Timothy's  name  with  his  own  before  the 
second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  which  he 
wrote  to  them  from  Macedonia,  about  the 
middle  of  the  year  of  Christ  57.  And  he 
sends  his  recommendations  to  the  Bomans  in 
}  letter  which  he  wrote  from  Corinfli  the 

When  St.  Paul  returned  from  Rome,  in 

64,  he  left  Timothy  at  Ephesus  to  take  care 

of  that  church,  of  which  he  waa  the  first 

*  he  is  recognized  by  the  council  of 

Chalcedon.      St.   Paul  wi'Ote  to  him  from 

Macedonia  the  first  of  the  two  letters  which 

addressed  to  him.     He  recommends  him 

le  more  moderate  in  his  austerities,  and 

to  drink  a  little  wine,  because  of  the  weak- 

f  his  stomach,  and  his  irequent  infiimi- 

After  the  apostie  came  to  Rome  in  the 

year  ti5,  being  then  very  near  his  death,  he 

■ote  to  him  his  second  letter,  which  is  full 

marks  of  kindness  and  tenderness  for  this 

his  dear  disciple ;  and  which  is  justly  looked 

upon  as  the  last  wiU  of  St,  Paul.    He  desires 

him  to  come  to  Berne  to  him  before  winter, 

and  bring  with  him  several  things  which  he 

had  left  at  Troas.    If  Tunotiiy  went  to  Borne, 

as  it  is  probable  he  did,  he  must  have  been 

an   eyewitness  of  the  martyrdom   of  Paul, 

which  happened  in  the  year  of  Christ  68. 

After  Timothy  had  visited  Paul  at  Rome, 

returned  to  Ephesas,  where  he  continued 

govern  the  church  as  its  bishop,  without 

the  least  interruption,  for  a  considerable  time, 

till  at  length  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  malice 

of  the  pagans,  who  were  hia  most  inveterate 

enemies.     These   heathen     niadc    a    great 
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feast,  in  the  celebration  of  which  they  carried 
in  proL-esiion  the  images  of  their  idols,  being 
all  masked,  and  armed  with  clubs  and  other 
offensive  weapons.  Timothy,  seeing  the 
procession,  waa  so  iriitated  at  their  idolatry 
and  superstition,  that  he  rushed  in  among 
them  ia  order  to  stop  their  proceedings ; 
upon  which  they  immediately  fell  upon  him, 
-  and,  with  their  clubs,  beat  him  in  so  unmei^ 
eiful  a  maimer  that  he  soon  expired.  They 
left  the  body  on  the  spot  where  they  had 
murdered  him,  which  was  removed  thence  by 
some  of  bis  disciples,  and  decently  interred 
on  the  top  of  a  mountain  at  a  small 
distance  from  tie  city.  The  Greeks  com- 
memorate his  martyrdom  on  the  22d  of 
January,  the  day  on  which  it  is  supposed  ho 
gave  up  his  life  in  defence  of  the  doctrine 
he  bad  long  labored  to  propagate ;  and  dur- 
ing which  time  he  had  brought  over  great 
nnmbers  of  people  to  embrace  the  truth  of 
the  Christian  religion. 


Titus  was  a  native  of  G-reeco,  and  a  Gen- 
tile by  birth ;  hut  was  converted  to  the 
Christian  fiiith  by  the  apostle  Paul,  who,  in 
consequence  of  bis  strict  adherence  to  the 
doctrine  of  Christ,  calls  him  his  son.  St. 
Jerome  tolls  us  that  he  was  St.  Paul's  in- 
terpreter ;  and  that,  probably,  because  ho 
might  write  what  Paul  dictated,  or  translate 
into  Greek  what  be  bad  written  is  Latin. 

Soon  after  the  conversion  of  Titus,  the 
apostie  Paul  took  him  with  him  to  Jeru- 
salem ;  which  was  at  the  time  when  he  went 
thither  about  deciding  the  dispute  then  in 
agitation  relative  to  the  converted  Gentiles 
being  made  subject  to  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Mosaic  law-  On  their  arrival  there,  some 
of  the  people  were  desirous  that  Titus  should 
he  circumcised;  but  this  was  not  only  re- 
fused by  Titus,  but  totally  objected  to  by 
Paul. 

After  this  controversy  was  ended  at  Jeru- 
salem, Paul  sent  Titus  thence  to  Corinth, 
in  order  (o  adjust  some  disputes  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  church  of  that  city.  IM- 
tus  was  received  by  the  people  with  the 
greatest  marks  of  respect ;  and,  from  the 
various  discourses  he  preached  on  the  oeca- 
eion,  waa  so  successful  as  eifectually  to 
discharge  the  business  on  which  he  was 
sent. 

After  slaying  some  time  at  Corinth.  Titus 
went  thence  into   Macedonia,  in  order  to 


inform  Paul  of  the  state  of  the  church  in 
that  city.  Paul  was  well  pleased  witli  the 
account  he  gave,  and  the  success  of  his  em- 
bassy ;  and  intending  himself  to  go  to  Cor- 
inth, desired  Titus  to  return  thither,  to  make 
some  necessary  preparatjons  previous  to  his 
departure  for  that  city.  Titus  readily  un- 
dertook the  journey,  and  immediately  set 
off,  carrying  with  him  St.  Paul's  second 
Bpistie  to  the  Corinthians. 

Titus  was  made  bishop  of  the  island  of 
Crete,  about  the  sixty-tiiird  year  after  Christ, 
when  St.  Paul  was  obliged  to  quit  that 
island,  in  oi'der  to  take  care  of  tne  other 
churches.  The  following  year,  Paul  wrote 
him  to  desire,  that  as  soon  as  be  should  have 
sent  Tychicus  to  him  for  supplying  bis  place 
in  Crete,  be  would  come  to  him  at  Nioopo- 
lis,  in  Epims,  where  the  apostle  intended  to 
pass  his  winter. 

The  subject  of  this  epistle  is  to  represent 
to  Titus  what  are  the  Qualities  that  a  bishop 
should  be  endued  with.  As  the  principal 
function  which  Titus  was  to  exercise  in  the 
isle  of  Crete  was  to  ordain  priests  and  bishops, 
it  was  highly  incumbent  on  him  to  make  a 
discreet  choice.  The  apostle  also  gives  him 
a  sketch  of  the  advice  and  instructions  which 
he  waa  to  propound  to  all  sorts  of  persons : 
to  the  aged,  both  men  and  women  ;  to  young 
people  of  each  sex ;  to  slaves  or  servants. 
He  exhorts  him  to  keep  a  strict  eye  over  the 
Cretans ;  and  to  reprove  them  with  severity, 
as  being  a  people  addicted  to  lyin^,  wicked- 
ness, idleness,  and  gluttony.  And,  as  many 
Jews  were  in  the  churches  of  Crete,  he  ex- 
horts Titus  to  oppose  their  vain  traditions 
and  Jewish  fables ;  and  at  the  same  time  to 
show  them  that  the  observation  of  the  law 
ceremonies  is  no  longer  necessary ;  that  the 
distinction  of  meat  is  abolished ;  and  that 
every  thing  is  pure  and  clean  to  those  that  ara 
so  themselves.  He  puts  him  in  mind  of  ex- 
horting the  faithful  to  be  obedient  ta  l«mpo- 
ral  power  ;  to  avoid  disputes,  quarrels,  and 
slander ;  to  apply  themselves  to  honest  call- 
ings, and  to  sbun  the  company  of  a  heretic, 
after  the  first  and  second  admonition. 

Titus  waa  deputed  to  preach  the  gospel  in 
Dalmatia,  where  be  was  situated  when  the 
apostle  wrote  his  second  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
He  afterward  returned  into  Crete,  from 
which  it  is  said  he  propagated  the  gospel 
into  the  neighboring  islands.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  ninety-four,  and  was  buried  in 
Crete,     The  Greeks  keep  his  festival  on  the 
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25tli  of  August,  and  the  Latins  on  the  4th 
of  January. 

John  Mark,  cousin  to  St.  Barnabas,  and 
a  disciple  of  bis,  was  the  son  of  a  Olu'istian 
woman  named  Mary,  who  had  a  hoaae 
Jerusalotn,  whei'e  the  apostles  and  the 
faitlifut  generally  used  to  meet.  Here  they 
were  at  prayers  in  the  night,  when  St. 
Peter,  who  was  delivered  out  of  prison  by 
the  angel,  came  and  knocked  at  the  door ; 
and  in  this  house  the  celebrated  church  of 
Sion  was  said  to  have  been  afterward  estab- 
lished. 

John  Mark,  whom  some  very  improperly 
confound  with  the  Evangelist  St.  Mark, 
adhered  to  St.  Paul  and  St.  Barnabas,  and 
followed  them  in  their  return  to  Antioch. 
He  continued  in  their  company  and  service 
till  they  came  to  Perga,  in  Pamphyha; 
but  then,  seeing  that  they  were  undertak- 
ing a  longer  journey,  he  left  them  and 
returned  to  Jetusakin  Thii  happened  in 
the  year  45  of  the  eo  union  era 

Some  years  after  that  is  to  say  la  the 
year  51,  Paul  and  Biin^bas  piepaiing  to 
return  into  Asia,  in  oider  to  visit  the 
churches  which  they  had  formed  there,  the 
latter  was  of  opinion  that  John  should  ac- 
company them  in  this  journey :  but  Paul 
would  not  consent  to  it ;  upon  wliich  occasion 
these  two  apostles  separated.  PeiuI  went  to 
Asia,  and  Barnabas  with  John  Mark  to  the 
Isle  of  Cyprus.  What  John  Mark  did  after 
this  journey  we  do  not  know,  till  we  find 
htm  at  Rome  in  the  year  63,  perfoi-cning 
signal  services  for  St.  Paul  during  his  im- 
prisonment. 

The  apostle  speaks  advantageously  of  him 
in  his  epistle  to  the  Colossians:  "Marcus, 
aster's  son  to  Barnabas,  saluteth  you.  If 
he  Cometh  unto  you,  receive  him."  Ho 
makes  mention  of  bini  agdn  in  his  Epistle 
to  Philemon,  written  in  the  year  €3,  at 
which  time  ha  was  with  St.  Paul  at  Rome  ; 
but  in  the  year  65  he  was  with  Timothy 
in  Aiaa.  And  St.  Paul,  writing  to  Timothy, 
desires  him  to  bring  Marcus  to  Home,  add- 
ing that  he  was  useftil  to  him  for  the  minis-, 
try  of  the  gospel. 

In  the   Greek   and   Lati 
festival  of  John  Mark  is  k( 
of    September.      Some    sa_ 
bishop  of  Biblis,  in  Phoenicia.     The  Greeks 
j^ve  him  the  title  of  apostle,  and  say  that 


churches,  the 
on  the  27th 
that  he 


the  sick  were  cured  by  his  shadow  only.  It 
is  very  probable  that  he  died  at  Ephesus, 
where  his  tomb  was  very  much  celelu'ated 
and  resorted  to.  He  is  sometimes  called 
simply  John,  or  Majk.  The  year  of  his 
death  we  are  strangers  to,  and  sliall  not 
collect  all  that  is  said  of  him  in  apocryphal 
and  uncertain  authors. 


Cloraent  is  mentioned  by  St  Piul  m  his 
Epistio  to  the  Philippuns  wheie  the  apostle 
saya  that  Clement's  name  is  written  in  tlie 
book  of  life.  The  genenlity  of  the  fathers 
and  other  interpreters  make  no  question  but 
that  this  is  the  same  Clement  who  succeeded  . 
St.  Paul,  after  Linus  and  Anaclet,  in  the 
government  of  the  church  of  Home ;  and  this 
seems  to  be  intimated  when,  in  the  office  for 
St.  Clement's  day,  that  church  appoints  this 
p;irt  of  the  Epistle  to  the  PhiUppians  lo  be 

We  find  several  things  relating  to  Clement's 
life  in  the  recognitions  and  constitations 
called  apostolic ;  but  as  those  works  are 
not  all  looked  upon  as  authentic,  though 
there  may  be  truths  in  some  of  theEn  derived 
from  the  tradition  of  the  first  ages,  little 
stress  is  to  be  Imd  upou  their  testimony.  St. 
Chrysoslam  thinks  that  Clement.  mci\tioned 
Ijy  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians, 
was  one  of  the  apostle's  constant  fellow- 
travellers.  Irenieus,  Oiij^n,  Clemens  of 
Alexandria,  and  others  of  the  auraents,  as- 
sert that  Clement  was  a  disciple  of  the  apos- 
tles ;  tliat  he  had  seen  them  and  heard  their 
instructions.  St.  Epiphanius,  Jerome,  Ri> 
finus,  Bede,  and  some  others,  were  of  opinion, 
that  as  the  apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
could  not  be  continually  at  Rome,  by  I'easoo 
of  the  freqnent  journeys  which  they  were 
obliged  to  make  to  other  places,  and  it  was 
not  proper  that  the  city  of  Rome  should  be 
without  a  bishop,  there  was  a  necessity  to 
supply  the  want  of  them  by  establishing 
Linus,  Anaclet,  and  Clement,  there.  Tiie 
constitutions  inform  us  that  Linus  was  or- 
dained by  St.  Paul ;  TertuUian  and  Epipha- 
nius  say  that  St.  Peter  ordained  Clement. 
Butinus  tells  us  that  this  apostle  chose  St. 
Clement  for  his  successor.     But  Epiphanius 

lieves.  that  after  he  had  been  made  bishop 
of  Rome  by  St.  Peter,  he  refused  to  exeroise 
his  office  till,  after  the  death  of  Linus  and 
Anaclet,  he  was  obliged  to  take  upon  him 
the  care  of  the  church:  and  this  is  the 
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most  generally-received  opinion.  St.  Peter's 
imuieUiate  suoceasor  was  Linus  :  Linus  waa 
BUGceeded  by  AnacleC,  andAo^wlet  by  Clem- 
ent, in  tiie  year  of  Christ  91,  whicli  waa 
the  tenth  of  tue  reign  of  Domitian. 

During  bis  government  over  the  church 
of  Rome,  that  of  Corinth  was  disturbed  by  a 
spirit  of  division,  upon  wbioh  Clement  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Corinthians,  which  is  still 
estaut,  and  was  so  much  esteemed  bj  the 
ancients  that  they  read  it  publicly  in  many 
cliurehes,  and  some  have  been  inclined  to 
range  it  among  tlie  canonical  writings. 

In  what  manner  Clement  conducted  him- 
self, and  how  he  escaped  the  general  persecu- 
tion under  the  emperor  Domitian,  we  have 
not  any  certdn  accounts ;  but  we  are  very 
well  assured  that  he  lived  to  the  third  year 
of  tlie  emperor  Trajan,  which  is  the  hun- 
dredth of  the  Christian  era.  His  festival 
is  set  down  by  Bede,  and  all  the  Latin 
martyrologists,  on  the  23d  of  November,  and 
the  Greeks  honor  him  on  the  24th  and  25th 


of  the  same  month.     Kufinus  and  Pope 

Zozimus  give  him  the  title  of  martyr ;  and 
the  Roman  chureh,  in  its  canon,  places  him 
ajnong  the  saints  who  have  sacridced  their 
lives  in  the  cause  of  Christ. 

Thus  have  we  given  the  most  ample  ao- 
count  of  the  followers  of  the  blessed  Jesus-, 
the  persons  who  spread,  and  caused  to  he 
spread,  the  light  of  the  gospel  over  the 
whole  world,  removed  the  veil  of  ignorance 
and  superstition  drawn  over  the  kingdoms 
of  the  eai'th,  and  taaght  us  the  method  of 
attaining  eternal  happiness  in  the  courts  of 
the  New  Jerusalem. 

May  we  all  follow  their  glorious  examples! 
May  we  imitate  their  faith,  their  piety,  their 
charity,  and  their  love !  Then  shall  we 
"  pass  throagh  things  temporal  in  such  a. 
manner  .that  we  shall  finally  gain  the  things 
eternal,"  and,  through  the  merits  of  an 
all-perfect  Redeemer,  be  admitted  as  wor- 
thy guests   at  the   marriage-sapper  of  the 


CHAPTER    Xin. 


NOTICE  OP  THE    SEVE 

Teb  sure  word  of  prophecy  has  unfolded 
many  a  desoladon  which  has  come  upon  the 
earth ;  but  while  it  thus  reveals  the  operation, 
in  some  of  its  hearings,  of  the  "  mystery  of 
iniquity,"  it  forma  itself  a  part  of  the  "  mys- 
tery of  eodliness  :  "  and  it  is  no  less  the  testi- 
mony of  Jesus,  because  it  shows,  as  far  as 
earthly  i-uins  can  reveal,  the  progress  and 
the  issne  of  the  dominion  of  "  other  lords  " 
over  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  mfn.  The 
ans  of  men  have  caused,  and  the  cruelty  of 
men  has  effected,  the  dire  desolations  which 
tlie  word  of  God  foretold.  Signs  and  tokens 
of  his  judgments  there  indeed  have  heea,  yet 
they  are  never  to  be  found  but  where  iniquity 
first  prevailed.  And  thongh  all  other  warn- 
ings were  to  fail,  the  sight  of  his  past  judg- 
ments and  the  sounding  of  those  that  are  to 
come,  might  teach  the  unrepenting  and 
unconverted  anner  to  ^ve  heed  to  the 
Ihreatenings  of  his  word,  and  to  the  terrors 
of  the  Lord,  and  to  try  his  ways  and  turn 
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unto  God  while  space  for  repentance  may  he 
found,  ere,  as  death  leaves  him,  judgment 
shall  find  him.  And  may  not  the  desolations 
which  God  has  wrought  upon  the  earth,  and 
that  accredit  his  word,  wherein  life  and 
immortality  ai«  brono;ht  to  light,  teach  the 
man  whose  God  is  the  world,  to  cease  to 
account  it  worthy  of  his  worship  and  of  hia 
love,  and  to  abjure  that  "  cove  tons  ness  which 
is.  idolatry,"  till  the  idol  of  mammon  in  the 
temple  within  shall  fiill,  as  fell  the  it 
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by  apostles,  and  where  the  religion,  of  Jeaua 
once  esUted  in  its  purity,  that  all  may  learn 
to  know  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons, 
and  that  he  will  by  uo  means  clear  the 
guilty.  "  He  that  Imth  aa  ear  let  him  hear 
what  the  Spirit  sitith  unto  the  ehurehes." 

What  church  could  rightfully  claim  or 
ever  seek  a  higher  title  than  that  which  is 
given  in  Scripture  to  the  seven  churches  of 
Asia,  the  angels  of  which  were  the  seven 
stars  in  the  right  hand  of  Him  who  is  the 
first  and  the  last  —  of  Him  that  liveth 
and  was  dead,  and  is  alive  forevermore,  and 
that  hath  the  keys  of  hell  and  of  death ; 
and  which  themselves  were  the  seven  golden 
candlesticks  in  the  midst  of  which  he  walked '? 
And  who  that  hatb  an  ear  to  hear  may  not 
humbly  hear  and  greatly  profit  by  what  the 
Spirit  said  unto  them?     (llev.  ii.  and  iii.) 

The  OHtRCii  OF  Ephbsds,  after  a  com- 
mendation of  their  first  works,  to  which  they 
were  commanded  to  return,  were  accused  of 
having  left  their  iu'st  love,  and  threatened 
with  the  removal  of  their  candlestick  out  of 
its  place,  except  they  should  repent.  (Ch. 
ii.  9.)  Ephcsus  id  situated  nearly  6.Fty 
miles  south  of  Smyrna.  It  was  the  metrop- 
olis of  Lydia,  and  a  gi'eat  and  opulent  city, 
and  (according  to  Strabo)  the  greatest 
emporium  of  Asia  Minor,  It  was  chiedy 
famous  for  the  temple  of  Diana,  "  whom  all 
Asia  worshipped,"  which  was  adorned  with 
127  columns  of  Parian  marble,  each  of  a 
Mugle  shaft,  and  sixty  feet  high,  and  which 
formed  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world.  The  remains  of  its  magnificent 
theatre,  in  which  it  is  said  that  twenty 
thousand  people  could  easily  have  been 
seated,  are  yet  to  be  seen.  (Acts  xix.  29.) 
But  "  a  few  heaps  of  stones,  and  some 
miserable  mud  cott^;es,  occasionally  t«nant- 
.  ed  by  Turks,  without  one  Christian  residing 
there,*  are  all  the  remains  of  ancient 
Ephesus."  It  is,  as  described  by  different 
travellers,  a  solemn  and  most  forlorn  spot. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  is  read  through- 
out the  world  ;  but  there  is  none  in  Ephesns 
to  read  it  now.  They  lefl  their  first  love, 
they  returned  not  to  their  first  works.  Their 
candlestick  has  been  removed  out  of  its 
place,  and  the  great  city  of  Ephesus  is  no 

The  CiiCRCH  on  Smyrna  was   approved 


of  aa  "rich,"  and  no  judgment  was  de- 
nounced against  it.  They  were  warned  of 
a  tribulation  of  ten  days  (the  ten  years' 
pei^ecution  by  Diocletian) ,  and  were  enjoined 
to  he  liiJthfiil  unto  death,  and  they  would 
receive  a  crown  of  Ufe.  (Ch.  ii.  8-11.) 
And,  unlike  to  the  fate  of  the  more  famous 
city  of  Ephesus,  Smyrna  is  still  a  large  city, 
containing  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  inhabitants,  with  several  Gi'eek 
churches,  and  an  English  and  other  Chris- 
tian minhsters  have  resided  in  it.  The  light 
has  indeed  become  dim,  but  the  candlestick 
has   not   been   wholly  removed  out  of  its 

Tlie  CKURCn  OF  Pergamos  is  commended 
for  holding  last  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and 
not  denying  his  faith,  during  a  linie  of  per- 
secution, and  in  the  midst  of  a  wicked  city. 
But  thei-e  were  some  in  it  who  held  doo- 
trines  and  did  deeds  which  the  Lord  hated 
Against  them  he  was  to  tight  with  the  sword 
of  his  mouth ;  and  all  were  called  to  repent. 
But  it  is  not  said,  as  of  Ephesus,  that  their 
candlestick  would  be  removed  out  of  its 
place.  (Ch.  ii.  12-16.)  This  citjr,  the 
capital  of  Hcllesponlic  Mysia,  was  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Caicus,  neai'ly 
dxty-four  miles  t«  the  north  of  Smyrna. 
Its  ancient  consideration  may  be  inferred 
trom  it.^  possessing  a  library  of  two  hundred 
thousand  volumes,  which  Anthony  and  Cle- 
opttra  transferred  to  Alesandiia.  It  is 
also  noted  as  the  bh-thphice  of  the  physician 
Gralen.  It  still,  in  its  decline,  retams  some 
part  of  its  anaent  importance ;  and,  under 
the  name  of  Bei'gamo,  contains  a  popnlation 
which  Mr.  Macfiii-tane  estimates  at  fourteen 
thousand,  of  which  there  are  about  three  thou- 
sand Greeks,  three  hundred  Armenians, 
not  quite  three  hundred  Jews ;  the  rest 
Turks.  The  town  consists  of  small  and 
in  wooden  houses,  among  which  ap|>ear 
remains  of  early  Christian  ehurehes, 
shomng,  "  like  vast  fortresses  amid  barracks 
of  wood." 

In  the  CnuBCH  of  Thtatiha,  like  that 
of  Pergamos,  some  tores  were  soon  mingled 
with  the  wheat.  Ho  who  hath  eyes  like  unto 
a  flame  of  fire  discemeth  both.  Yet.  hap- 
pily for  the  souls  of  the  people,  more  than 
for  the  safety  of  the  city,  the  general  char- 
acter of  that  church,  as  it  then  existed,  is 


arded  in  Bond's  Memoir  of  this 
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tiua  deaoiibed  "I  know  thj  woikg  ancl 
chanty  and  sciTice  and  fjith  and  thy 
patiLnce  and  lliy  woiks  and  the  last  to 
be  moie  than  thu  Bist  "  (Ch  a  19  )  But 
against  those  fjr  auth  there  wei^e  among 
them  who  had  committed  fornication  and 
eaten  things  saciihced  unfo  idols  to  whom 
the  Lotd  i;a\e  space  to  repent  of  then  foini- 
ca  ion  and  tiiey  ropenttd  n  it  great  tnhula 
tion  was  denounced,  and  to  e\eiy  one  of 
them  was  to  he  given  aecording  to  then: 


woiks  These  thus  warned  while  on  earth 
in  ■vain  have  long  since  passed  where  all 
are  dulj  haatening  to  the  pi  ice  whcie  no 
lepentance  cin  he  found  and  no  work  be 
done  But  unto  the  lest  in  Thyatna  (as 
miny  as  hue  not  knonn  the  depths  of 
Satan)  I  will  put  ujwn  jou  saith  the  Lord, 
none  other  buiden  (Vei  24 )  Theio 
wcie  those  in  Thyatna  who  could  =i\e  a 
city  It  still  exists  while  gieatei  cities 
hdiC  ful'en      Ml    Hartley,  who  visited  il 


cipris'^s  n  ppa-8  Ihe  -e  It  a-e 
eaid  to  oc  py  h  ee  hun  1  ed  hou  es  and 
the  Armcn  ns  1  rty  Each  of  them  has  a 
ohnrch.' 

The    C  URCH  or   "^ard      dff  ed    from 
those  of   P    gan   s  a  d   Thya    a       T! 
Lad  not  den  ed    he  fa  h    b      1  e  Lord  ha  1 
a  few  thi  gs  aon  nst    hem    £b      lee  were 
some  evil  doe-s  anong   h   n    and  o      lo 
if  they  repe      i      t   j  d  n  en    wa    o 
But  in  Sa  d      g  eat  though  he      y  was 


and  tomid  d  tlicu  Ji  the  J  nuh  h-w*  !  oen  1  y 
m  apo'^tle  theie  weie  only  a  ftw  njiiies 
which  had  not  defiled  then  garments  And 
to  that  ehnrch  the  Spirit  said  I  know  thy 
woiks,  that  thou  hast  a  name  that  thou 
livest,  and  art  dead."  But  the  Lord  is 
long-sufl'ering,  not  willing  that  any  should 
perish,  but  that  ail  should  come  to  repent- 
ance. And  the  church  of  Sardis  was  thus 
ivarned  ;  "  Be  watchful  and  strencthen  the 
things  which  remain,  that  are  ready  to  die ; 
for  I  have  not  found  tliy  works  peifect  before 
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Crod  Kemeraber,  thereftie  how  thou  haat 
rece  vod  anfllieard  andiioldft^t  and  rej 
If  therGfore  thou  =lialt  nut  WHtih  1 
come  on  thee  is  a  thief  and  tliou  shall  not 
know  what  h^r  I  wid  cuiue  upin  thee' 
(Ch  HI   2   3  ) 

Sardis  whoso  ruins  nuw  heir  the  modified 
name  of  Sirt,  is  ■^ii.ua  el  ahout  oixtj  miles 
north  north  west  from  Ephesus  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  TimoJu'",  an  I  on  tho  Hivei  Pactolm 
so  renowned  fin  it  t  ' '  ]  »  I  Inn  '-  i  I- 
Tin,   -.eit  ml  11  I 


of  the  kinedom  of  Lydia  whose  monarch, 
CiffisUB  when  defeateil  in  the  phin  libloie 
tins  city  of  (.yiui  was  mastci  of  all  the 
nations  withm  tlie  Hivei  HAya  ThiHduniia 
ion  then  piB9(.d  to  the  Peisians,  and  Surdia 
h^caine  tli:.  re-iidcnce  of  the  gatrap  to  whom 
the  goveiniuent  wa'^  committed ,  and  hem^ 
at  this  time  out.  of  the  most  splendid  iiud 
opuknt  cities  of  the  East,  was  the  clioai,  t 
resort  of  the  PLrsuu  kings  when  in  this 
'I  t  (I  ompiie  It  auiiendeiedquiLtlj 
\  I       aftei    he   h  id   dLfeat(,d   tiu. 


Persians  in  the  battle  of  the  Gramcus 
Suidis  (xmtinued  a  gieat  eily  under  the  Eo 
mans  until  the  teinble  earthquake  which 
happened  in  the  time  of  Tihernis  It  was 
however  rebudt  Tiy  order  of  ih-it  emperor 
but  subsequent  calamities  of  the  'Bme  de- 
scription with  the  ravages  and  apohationi 
of  the    Goths,  Saracens,  and   Turks    haie 

*  AUah  SMr  the  Rncient  Philadelphia  wns 
fbonrlcfl  two  hnndTert  j  enrs  B  C  by  Alinhs  PInl 
adelphiis.  ft  wnlleil  eity  of  Asm  Minoi",  nt  the  N  E 
base  of  Mount  Timnlua,  eighty'tbrce  milCB  E.  of 


male  it  an  uttei  dewlatifn  relur  nff  i' to 
little  hcttci  than  a  licip  of  mint,  in  which 
nevertheless,  Mnie  lemiins  of  its  ancient 
splendor  miy  ba  detected 

'  And  to  the  ansel  of  the  Oiiurch  n* 
PmLADBi  P11IA  wntp  *  Theie  thinn"t  Mith 
He  tint  IS  liolv  He  (hat  is  true  Hi,  thai* 
hath   the  key  of  Divid,    He  that  openeth 

''invr 


Oreek  nrehbiohnn's  "^  hn* 
BntiquitT,  five  ChnntiBn  ch 
trade.  —  Uppincoa'a  Gax, 
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anl  no  man  sliuthth  aiii  sbutteth  and  no 
njun  iptiieth  — I  kiiun  tijy  w  iks  behold 
I  lm\u  aet  bt^tom  ikfin  uii  <i|jou  duor  and  no 
nun  (.an  shut  it,  fn  thuu  b.iijt  a  httie 
fitii^ngth  Hud  lia^t  ke^t  uiy  noid  aud  bast 
not  denitd  niy  name  Bi-i  luse  tliou  bast 
kbjjt  the  wOiU  of  my  [latii-nte  I  aloo  will 
kt.  [)  theo  fiwn  the  hour  of  temptation 
which  shall  come  upon  Jl  tbt,  woild  '  (Cb 
HI  q  10)  '£W  ]  nmisr  t  tli  III  mh 
as  Bure  as  his  1 1  I-        1      I 


alone  bag  witlistoud  (lie  power  of  the  Tnrbfl, 
jnd  m  the  wjids  of  Gibbon  at  length 
capitulated  with  the  proudest  of  the  Otto- 
mans Among  the  Gieek  colonies  and 
chuiches  of  Asia  "  he  addb  Philadelphii 
IS  still  erect  a  column  in  a  scene  of  rnmv  ' 
(Cb  64  }  '  It  18  indeed  an  inteiesting 
c  icums,tdui,e  '  says  Mi  Hartley,  to  find 
Clnistianity  nioic  flouii-bing  liere  than  m 
II  n  1pi  I  lis  <f  t\w  Tuikir-h  empiie 
'  1  ua  Clm-.tian  [k^uU- 


r. 


"S 


tjon ;  they  occupy  300  bouses,  Di 
service  is  performed  every  Sunday  in  five 
eburebes."  Nor  is  it  leas  interesting  in 
these  eventful  times,  and  notwithstanding 
the  general  UegenernCy  of  the  Greek  church, 
to  lenm  that  the  prewnt  bishop  of  Phila- 
delphia accounts  "the  Bible  the  only  foun- 
dation of  all  religious  belief;"  and  t^t  he 
admits  that  "  abuses  have  entered  into  the 
ebureh,  which  former  ages  might  endure, 
but  the  present  must  put  them  down."     It 


m-iywollbe  adled  as  st^ted  hy  Mr  Hnt- 
ley  The  cucuiti^t'inee  that  Phi  delj  1  la 
ii  now  colled  Allah  &behi  the  city  ct  G  kI 
when  viewed  m  connection  with  the  pronii'^es 
made  to  that  churth  and  especially  with 
tbit  of  wntmc  (he  name  of  the  city  of  God 
upon  its  fiiitbfiil  members  is  to  eo)  the 
least     a    wngiilar     concurrence  From 

the  preva  hng  miquilies  of  men  many  a 
Pign  bisbten  given  htw  terrible  aie  the 
jidgient    of  God      But  from  tic  hddity 
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of  tLo  cLurch  in  Philadelphia  of  old 
keeping  his  word,  a  name  and  memorial  of 
his  faithfulness  lias  hoen  left  oii  earth,  while 
the  higher  glories  iHiaiiii  ed  to  thwe  that 
overcame,  shall  ho  ritiliad  laheaieu,  and 
toward  them,  but  not  them  only,  shall  the 

florified  Eedeemer  confirm  the  tnith  of  his 
lessed  WTDi-ds,  '  Him  that  overconielh  will 
I  make  a  pillar  in  the  tomple  of  my  God  ,  " 
eve»  as  assmedly  as  Pbladelphn    wl  'ii  dE 


else  fell  around  it,  "stood  erect,"  our 
enemies  themselves  being  judgoB,  "  a  columQ 
in  a  scene  of  ruins." 

"  And  unfo  the  angel  of  the  Cmacii  of 
the  LiOMCt,\\s  wiito  These  things  sai  h 
the  Amen,  the  f  iithfiil  an  1  tnic  Wifnesh  the 
heginniug  of  the  cieation  of  God  ,  I  know 
thy  works  that  thou  ait  neillici  eokl  nor 
hot  t  would  thDu  wcrt  cold  or  hot  '^o 
th  n  1  p   M      tlinu  art  lukew  un  a  id  hl  ther 


11 


I  wll 


h  t 

B  tl 

re    ed  with   j 

g     ndl     1 


tl  t     f     y    ee "     (Rev.  iii.   14,  &«  )      \11  fhe  itlKr 

y    t    I  11    rches  were  found  worthy  cf  =ome  com 

1  h  1        ndation,  and  thei-e  was  pome  hles-iinp;  in 

t    1   t  th  u     -t  tl    m    all.     The    church    of  Cphe^us  haj 
wr     1  d        d    n  se-ahl  I   poo  11  bored   and. not  fiiintetl    though   she  had 

blind,  and  naked  .  T  counstd  thee  to  buy  forsaken  her  first  love ,  and  the  threatened 
of  me  gold  tried  in  the  fire,  that  thou  mayeet  punishment,  eseept  she  lepented  was  (lie 
be  rich  ;  and  white  raiment,  that  thou  removal  of  her  candlestick  out  of  its  place 
mayest  be  clothed,  and  that  the  shame  of  A  faithless  and  wicked  (few  polluted  the 
thy  nakedness  do  not  appear  ;  and  anoint  churches  of  Pergamos  and  Thvitjra  hy  their 
thine  eyes  with  oye-salve;  that  thou  mayest  doctrines  or  by  their  lne-<,  !ut  thi  1  oily 
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was  sounil,  arid  tlie  ehurclies  hod  a  portion 
in  Cliriat.  Even  in  Sardis,  though  it  whs 
dead,  there  was  life  in  a  few  who  had  not 
deflied  their  garments ;  "  and  tiiey  shall 
walk  with  me  in  white,  said  the  Lord,  for 
they  are  worthy." 

But  in  what  the  Spitit  said  to  the  churcli 
in  Laodioea,  there  was  not  one  word  of  ap- 
proval ;  it  was  lukewarm  without  exception, 
and  therefore  it  was  wholly  loathed.  The 
religion  of  Jesus  had  become  to  tliem  as  an 
ordinary  matter.  They  would  attend  to 
it  just  as  they  did  k>  other  things  which 
they  loved  as  well.  Tlie  saovifice  of  the 
Po%  of  God  upon  the  cross  was  nothing 
thought  of  more  than  a  common  gift  hy 
man  They  were  not  constrained  hy  the 
love  of  Chiist  more  than  hy  other  feelings. 
They  conld  repeat  the  words  of  the  first 
great  commandment  of  the  law,  and  of  the 
second,  that  is  like  unto  it ;  but  they  showed 
no  sign  that  tlie  one  or  the  other  was  truly 
a  law  to  them.  There  was  no  Dorcas  among 
them,  who,  out  of  pure  Christian  love, 
made  clothes  for  the  poor.  Thoro  was  no 
Philemon,  to  whom  it  could  be  said,  "The 
church  in  the  house,"  and  who  coald  look 
on  a  servant  as  "  a  brother  beloved." 
There  was  uo  servant  who  looked  to  the  eye 
of  his  Father  in  heaven  more  than  to  that  of 
bis  master  on  earth,  and  to  the  recompense 
of  eternal  reward  more  than  to  the  hireling 
wages  of  a  day  ;  and  who,  by  showing  all 
good  fidelity,  sought  to  adorn  tlie  doctrine 
of  God  his  Saviour  in  all  things.  There 
was  nothing  done,  as  every  thing  should  bo, 
heaitily,  as  to  the  Lm-d,  and  not  unto  men. 
The  power  of  the  world  to  come,  and  of 
that  which  now  is,  hung,  as  it  were,  even 
balanced  in  their  minds ;  each  bad  its 
separate  influence  and  weight,  even  to  a 
scruple;  and  they  were  kept  distinct,  as 
if  there  should  never  be  any  interference 
between  them,  or  as  if  they  were  to  hang 
in  sefiurate  scales. 

This  was  given  unto  the  world,  and  that 
nnto  God,  as  if  these  Christian  men  had 
been  full  of  the  faith,  that  the  revealed  will 
of  the  Most  High  bad  no  title  to  a  supreme 
ascendency  over  them,  that  all  "  the  deeds 
done  in  the  body  would  never  be  brought 
into  judgment,  and  that  lukewarmness  was 
requital  enough  for  redeeming  love.  Their 
only  dread  seemed  to  be  lest  they  should 
be  righteous  overmuch.  And  for  fear  of 
that,  which  would  have   been  inconsistent 


with  their  character,  though  not  with  thoii 
profession,  they  disregarded  the  words  of 
one  who  was  wiser  than  Solomon,  and  who 
had  laid  down  his  life  for  their  sakes  :  they 
did  not  strive  to  enter  in  a.t  the  strait  gate  ; 
to  be  perfect  was  no  purpose  of  theirs ; 
thei*  was  no  fight  in  their  faith,  no  running 

their  race,  no  wi-estling  in  their  warfare, 

victory  in  their  work.  Yet  they  could 
show  a  goodly  foi'm  or  framework  of  I'eligion, 
on  which  they  bad  reused  many  a  high  hope. 

They  trusted  to  redemption  through 
Christ,  while  they  were  not  redeemed  fi'Om 
nor  actuated  by  the  love  of  God.  They 
used  the  means  of  grace,  but  neglected  tlio 
■end  for  which  that  grace  bad  appeared. 
They  were  rich,  thoy  thought,  and  increased 
with  goods,  and  had  need  of  nothing  Bub 
they  wanted  zeal ;  and  all  they  Lad  was 
nothing  worth.  Whatever  they  vainly 
imagined  themselves  to  be,  the  Spiiit  knew 
them  truly,  and  told  ihem  what  they  were, 
even  wretched,  and  miserable,  and  poor, 
and  blind,  and  naked.  Tbcy  had  done  no 
evil,  they  thought,  but  they  did  little  good. 
And  they  neither  folt  nor  lived  as  if  they 
knew  that  whatsoever  is  not  of  faiih  is  sin. 
Tlieirlukewarmnesswasworse,  for  it  rendered 
their  stute  more  bopelcES  than  if  they  had 
been  cold.  For  sooner  would  a  men  in 
SaiJis  have  felt  that  the  chill  of  death  was 
upon  him,  and  have  cried  out  fur  life,  and 
called  to  the  physician,  than  would  a  man 
of  Laodicea,  who  could  calmly  count  his 
even  pulse,  and  think  his  life  secure,  while 
death  was  preying  on  his  vitals.  The  chai-- 
acler  of  lukewann  Christians,  a  self-con- 
tiadicting  name,  is  the  same  in  eveiy  age. 
Such  was  the  church  of  tlie  Laodiceona. 
But  what  is  that  city  now,  or  how  is  it 
changed  frem  what  it  was  'i 

Laodicea  was  the  metropolis  of  the 
Greater  Phrygia ;  and,  as  heathen  writers 
attest,  it  was  an  extensive  and  very  cele- 
brated city.  Instead  of  then  verging  to  its 
decline,  it  arose  to  its  greatest  eminence  only 
about  the  be^ning  of  the  Chiistian  era, 
"It  was  the  mother-chureh  of  sixteen 
bishoprics."  Its  three  theatres,  and  the 
immense  eireus,  which  was  capable  of  con- 
taining upward  of  thirty  thousand  spectators, 
the  spacious  remains  of  which  (with  other 
ruins  buried  under  ruins)  are  yet  to  be 
seen,  give  proof  of  the  greatness  of  ita 
ancient  wealth  and  population,  and  indicate 
too  strongly,  that  in  that  city  where  Ohris- 
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(jans  were  rebuked  without  exoeptioi 
their  lukewarm ness,  there  were  multitudes 
who  were  lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  lovei 
of  God,  The  amphitheatro  was  built  afte 
the  Apocalypse  was  wiitteu,  and  the  wan 
ing  of  the  Spirit  had  beeu  givun  to  the 
church  of  the  Jjaodioieans  to  be  zealous 
repent;  but  whatever  they  there  may  have 
heard  or  beheld,  their  hearts  would  neithet- 
have  been  quickened  to  a  renewed  zeal 
the  service  and  glory  of  God,  nor  turned 
a  deeper  sorrow  for  sin,  and  to  a  repentance 
not  to  be  repeated  of.  But  the  fate  of 
Laodiossa,  though  apposite,  has  been  no  less 
marked  than  that  of  I'liiladelphia.  There 
are  no  sights  of  grandeur  nor  scenes  of 
temptation  around  it  now.  Its  own  tragedy 
may  he  briefly  told.  It  was  lukewarm,  and 
neither  cold  nor  hot ;  and  therefore  it  was 
loatlisome  in  the  sight  of  God.  It  was 
loved,  and  rebaked,  and  cha.stened  in  vaia, 
And  it  has  been  blotted  from  the  world.  It, 
is  now  as  desolate  as  its  inhabitants  were 
destitute  of  the  fear  and  love  of  God,  and 
as  the  chui-ch  of  the  Laodioffiana  was  devoid 
of  true  faith  in  the  Saviour,  and  zeal  in  his 
service.  It  is,  as  described  in  his  Travels 
by  Dr.  Smith,  "  utterly  desolated,  and 
without  any  inhabitant,  except  wolves,  and 
jackals,  and  foxes."  It  ciin  boast  of  no 
human  inhabitant,  except  occasionally  wlien 
wandering  Turkomans  pitch  their  tents  in 
its  spacious  amphitheatre.  The  "finest 
sculptured  fr^ments  "  are  to  be  seen  at  a 
considerable  depth,  in  excavations  which 
have  been  made  among  the  ruins.  (Arun- 
del's Travels,  p.  85.)  And  Ool.  Leake 
observes,  "There  are  few  ancient  cities 
more  likely  than  Laodiorea  to  preserve  many 
curious  remains  of  antiquity  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil ;  its  opulence,  and  the  earth- 
quakes to  which  it  was  subject,  rendering  it 
probable  that  valuable  works  of  art  were 
often  there  buried  beneath  the  ruins  of  the 
public  and  private  ediSces."  A  fearful 
aignificancy  is  thus  given  to  the  terri lie  denun- 
ciation, "  Because  thou  art  lukewarm,  and 
neither  cold  nor  hot,  I  will  spew  thee  out 
of  my  mouth." 

"  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear 
what  the  Spirit  siuth  unto  the  churches." 
The  Spirit  searcbeth  all  things,  yea,  the  deep 
things  of  God.  Each  church,  and  each  indi- 
vidual therein,  was  weighed  in  the  balance 
of  the  sanctuary,  according  to  their  works. 
Each  was  approved  of  according  to  its  char- 


er,  or  rebuked  and  warned  according  ta 
deeds.  Was  the  churoh  itself  pure,  the  ' 
imbers  alone  were  to  be  cut  ofi'. 
Was  the  church  itself  dead,  yet  the  few 
names  in  which  there  was  life  were  all  written 
before  God,  and  not  one  of  those  who  over- 
came would  be  blotted  out  of  the  book  of 
life.  All  the  seven  churches  were  severally 
esborted  by  the  Spirit  according  to  their 
need.  The  feith  delivered  to  the  saints  was 
preached  unto  them  all ;  and  all,  as  Christian 
churches,  possessed  the  means  of  salvation. 
The  Son  of  man  walked  in  the  midst  of  them, 
beholding  those  who  were  and  those  who 
were  not  his. 

By  thC'  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  by 
the  written  woi'd,  every  man  in  each  of  the 
churohea  was  warned,  and  every  man  was 
taught  in  all  wisdom,  that  every  man  might 
be  presented  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus.  And., 
in  what  the  Spirit  said  unto  each  and  all  of 
the  churches  which  he  that  hath  ears  to  bear 
was  commanded  to  hear,  the  promise  of  ever- 
lasting blessedness,  under  a  variety  of  the 
most  gloiious  representations,  was  given, 
without  exception,  restriction,  or  reservatjon, 
ta  him  that  overeometh.  The  language  of 
love,  as  well  as  of  remonstrance  anil  rebuke, 
was  urged  even  on  the  lukewarm  Laodicseans. 
And  if  any  Christian  fell,  it  was  fi^m  his 
own  rCMstance  and  quenching  of  the  Spirit; 
fium  bb  choosing  other  lords  than  Jesus  to 
have  dominion  over  him  ;  from  his  lukewarm- 
nesa,  deadness,  and  vurtual  denial  of  the 
faith ;  and  from  his  own  wilful  rejection  of 
freely-offered  and  dearly-purchased  grace, 
sufficient,  if  sought,  and  cherished,  and 
zealously  used,  to  have  enabled  him  to  over- 
come and  triumph  in  that  warfare  against 
spiritual  wickedness  to  which  Christ  bath 
called  his  disciples;  and  in  which,  as  the 
finisher  of  their  faith,  he  is  able  to  make  the 
Christian  more  than  conqueror. 

But  if  such,  as  the  Spirit  described  them 
and  knew  them  to  be,  were  the  churches  and 
Christians  then,  what  arc  the  churches  itnd 
what  are  Christians  now?  Or  rather,  we 
would  ask  of  the  reader,  what  is  your  own 
hope  toward  God,  and  what  the  work  of  your 
faith?  If,  while  Christianity  was  in  its 
prime,  and  when  its  divine  truths  had  scarce- 
ly ceased  to  reach  the  ears  of  believers  from 
the  lips  of  apostles,  on  whose  heads  the  Spirit 
had  visibly  descended,  and  cloven  tongues, 
like  as  of  fire,  bad  sat ;  if,  even  at  that  time, 
one  of  the  seven  churehes  of  Asja  had  already 
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departed  from  its  first  lore ;  if  two  others 
yidre  partially  polluted  by  the  errors  in 
doctriue,  and  evib  in  flie  practice,  of  some 
cf  their  members;  if  unotlier  had  only 
a  few  names  that  wei-e  worthy,  and  yet 
another  none ;  and  if  they  who  formed  iJie 
last  and  worst  of  tliese  tljought  themselves 
rich  and  inoreased  with  goods,  and  that  they 
had  need  of  nothing;  and  knew  not  (hat, 
being  luiewatin,  thuy  were  wretched,  and 
miserabie,  and  poor,  and  blind,  and  naked; 
have  joa  an  ear  to  hear  or  a  heart  to  undei'- 
Btand  Buch  knowledge  1  and  do  you,  profess- 
ing yourself  a  Christian,  as  they  also  did,  see 
no  cause  or  warning  here  to  question  and 
examine  youi'^lf,  even  as  the  same  Spirit 
would  search  and  try  you,  of  your  works, 
and  charity,  and  service,  and  foitb,  and 
patience  ? 

AVhat  is  your  labor  of  love,  or  wherein  do 
you  labor  at  all  for  Eis  name's  sake  by 
whose  name  you  are  called?  What  trials 
does  your  faith  patiently  endure?  what 
temptations  does  it  triumphantly  overcome'? 
Is  (Jhrist  in  you  the  liope  of  glory,  and  JK 
your  heart  piiiified  through  that  blessed  hope  'i 
To  a  church  we  ti-ust  you  belong ;  but  whose 
is  the  kingdom  wJihin  you  ?  What  principles 
ever  actuate  you  which  Christ  and  his 
apostles  taught?  Where,  in  your  afibelious 
and  life,  are  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit — love, 
joy,  peace,  long'Suffering,  gentleness,  good- 
ness, meekness,  temperance  ?  Turn  the 
preeeptB  of  the  gospel  into  questions,  and  ask 
thus  what  the  Spirit  would  say  unto  you,  as 
he  said  untn  the  churches. 

What  the  Spirit  said  unto  primitive  and 
apostolib  churches,  over  which  ■'  the  beloved 
disciple"  personally  presided,  may  suffite  to 
prove  that  none  who  nave  left  their  firat  love, 
if  ever  they  have  truly  felt  the  love  of  Jesus 

—  that  none  who  are  guilty  of  seducing 
others  into  sin  and  uneleanness  —  that  none 
who  have  a  name  that  they  live,  and  are  dead 

—  and  that  none  wlio  are  lukewarm  —  are 
worthy  members  of  an  j  Christian  communion  ; 
and  that  while  such  they  continue,  no 
Christian  communion  can  be  pi-ofitable  to 
them.  But  unto  them  is  "space  to  repent" 
given.  And  to  them  the  word  and  Spirit 
Epeak  in  entreaties,  encouragements,  exhorta- 
tions, and  warninM,  that  they  may  turn  from 
their  sins  to  the  Saviour,  and  that  they  may 
live  and  not  die.  But  were  there  one  name 
in  Sodom,  or  a  few  in  Sardis,  that  are  the 
TiOrd's,  ho  knows  and  names   them  every 


;  and  precious  in  his  sight  is  the  death 
of  his  saints.  Some,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
be  sunk  into  the  depths  of  Sutan,  though  in 
outward  fellowship  with  a  cbui-eh,  were  such 
to  be  found,  as  pure  as  once  was  tliat  of 
Thyatii-a.  Whatever,  therefore,  the  profes- 
of  your  faith  Diay  be,  seek  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  his  righteousness ;  that  kingdom 
which  is  righteousness  and  pence  and  joy  in 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  righleoui,ness 
which  is  though  faith  in  Christ,  who  gave 
himself  for  the  chuicSi.  lliat  he  might  sanctify 
and  cleanse  it.  And  whatever  dangers  may 
then  encompass  you  aivund,  fear  not  —  only 
believe ;  all  things  are  possible  to  him  that 
beiieveth. 

It  was  by  keeping  the  word  of  llie  Lord, 
and  not  denying  his  faith,  by  hearing  what 
the  Spirit  paid,  that  the  chuitli  of  Philadel- 
]i1iia  held  fast  what  they  had,  and  no  man 
look  their  crown,  though  situated  dii«etly 
between  tlie  church  of  Laedieffia,  which  was 
lukewaiTD,  and  Sardis,  which  was  dead. 
And  dead  as  Sardis  was,  the  Lord  had  a  few 
ni.mes  in  it  which  had  not  defiled  their  gar- 
ments—  CliiTstiana,  worthy  of  the  name, 
who  lived,  as  you  youirelf  should  ever  live, 
in  the  faith  of  the  Lord  Jesus  —  dead  unto 
sin,  and  alive  unto  righleoutness  ;  while  all 
ai'oimd  them,  though  naming  the  name  of 
Jesus,  were  dead  in  ti'espa&ses  and  sins.  Try 
your  faith  by  its  fmits;  judge  yourself  that 
jon  Ijc  not  judged ;  examine  yourself  whether 
jiiu  be  in  the  faith  ;  prove  yourown  self;  and 
wiili  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  as  revealed 
ill  the  gospel,  open  to  your  view,  let  the  rule 
of  youi'  Eolf-scTuliny  be  what  the  Spirit  said 
unio  the  churches. 

BJar.y  prophecies  remain  which  are  not 
here  noticed.  But  were  any  gainsaycrs  to 
ask  for  more  obvious  :&cte  and  some  demon- 
stration of  the  truth  of  prophecy,  which 
your  own  ears  might  hear  and  your  eyes  see, 
you  have  only  lo  hear  bow  they  speak  evil 
of  the  things  that  they  nndei^tand  not — 
how  ihey  speak"  great  swelling  woids  of 
vanity  lo  allure  others,  promising  them  liber- 
ty while  they  themselves  are  the  children  of 
corruption ;  you  have  only  lo  look  on  these 
scoffers,  and  mockers,  and  false  teachers, 
who  have  come  in  the  last  times ;  who  walk 
after  their  own  lusts,  who  despise  govern- 
ment, who  are  presumptnoas  and  self-willed, 
and  who  foam  out  their  own  shame,  to  hear 
and  to  sec  the  loud  and  living  witnesses  of 
the  ti'Utb  of  Ood's  holy  and  unerring  word. 
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(2  Pet.  iii.  3;  Jude  IS.)  Sucb  have  been, 
and  each  are,  the  enemies  of  tlie  Cliristian 
faith.  Yet  it  calls  them  from  darkness 
light,  and  from  death  to  life.  Turn  ye,  turn 
ye :  why,  it  asks  of  these  boasters  of  reason, 
why  will  ye  die  ? 

If  you  have  seen  any  wonderful  things 
out  of  the  law  o£ithe  Lord,  and  have  looked, 
though  from  afar  off,  on  the  judginen's  ol 
God  tliat  have  come  upon  the  earth,  lay  nol 
aside  the  thought  of  these  things  when  you 
lay  down  this  hook.  Treat  them  not  aa  if 
tlioy  were  an  idle  tale,  or  aa  if  you  yourself 
were  not  to  be  a  witness  —  and  more  than  a 
witness  —  of  a  fer  gi'eater  judgment,  which 
shall  be  brought  nigh  unto  you,  and  shall  be 

If,  in  traversing  ?onio  of  the  plainest 
p.ths  of  the  field  of  prophecy,  you  have  been 
IM  by  a  way  which  you  knew  not  of  before, 
let  that  path  lead  you  to  the  well  at  living 
Winers,  whioli  springeth  up  into  everlastin" 
life  to  every  one  that  tliirats  after  it  and 
drinks.  Let  the  words  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ  be  to  you  this  well- 
spiing  of  the  Ohristian  life.  Let  the  word 
of  God  enlighten  your  eyes,  and  it  will  also 
rejoice  your  heart.  Seareh  the  Scriptures ; 
in  them  there  ai«  no  lying  divinalions ;  they 
testify  of  Jesus,  and  in  them  you  .will  find 
eteinal  life.  PraJ'  for  the  teaching  and  the 
aid  of  that  Spirit  by  whose  inspiration  they 
were  dven.  And  above  all  Christian  vir- 
tues, Uiat  may  bear  witness  of  your  faith, 
put  on  charity,  love  to  God  and  lore  to  man, 
the  warp  and  woof  of  the  Christian's  new 
vesture  without  a  seam  ;  oven  that  charity, 
or  lope,  by  which  faith  worketh,  which  is  the 
fruit  of  the  Spirit,  the  end  of  the  oommand- 
ment,  the  fulhUing  of  the  law,  the  bond  of 
p"jfectness,  and  a  better  gift  and  a  more 
excellent  way  than  speaking  with  tongues, 


or  interpreting,  or  prophesying,  and  without 
which  you  would  be  as  nothing,  though  you 
understood  all  mystery  and  m1  knowledge. 
Fi^m  the  want  of  this  the  earth  has  been 
covered  with  ruins.  Let  it  lie  yours,  and 
however  poor  may  be  your  earthly  portion, 
it  will  be  infinitely  more  profitable  to  you 
than  all  tlie  kingiioms  of  the  world,  and  all 
their  glory.  Pi-ophecies  shall  fail ;  tongues 
shall  cease;  knowledge  shall  vanish  away; 
the  earth  and  the  works  that  anj  therein 
shall  be  burned  up ;  but  charity  never 
faileth. 

If  you  have  kept  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
and  have  not  denied  his  name,  hold  tiiat  fast 
which  lliou  hast,  that  no  man  take  thy  crown. 
But  if  heretofore  you  have  lieon  lukewarm, 
and  deslitule  of  Christian  foith,  and  zeal, 
and  hope,  and  love,  it  would  be  vain  to  leave 
you  with  any  mortal  admonition  ;  hear  wltat 
the  Spirit  saith,  and  liarden  not  your  baart 
against  the  heavenly  counsel,  and  the  gbri- 
ous  encouragement  given  unto  you  h^  that 
Jesus  of  whom  all  the  prophets  bearwitnesa, 
and  unto  whom  all  things  are  now  committed 
by  the  Fatlier.  "  I  counsel  tlieo  to  buy  of 
me  gold  tried  in  the  fire,  that  thou  mayest  b» 
rich  ;  and  whil«  raiment,  that  tliou  mayest  be 
clothed,  and  that  the  shame  of  thy  naked- 
anoint  thine  eyes 
with  eye-salve,  that  thou  maycst  see.  As 
inany  as  I  iove  I  rebuke  and  chasten ;  be 
lealous,  therefore,  and  repent.  Behold,  I 
stand  at  the  door  and  knock :  if  any  man. 
oice,  and  open  the  door,  I  will 
liim,  and  will  sup  with  him,  and 
To  him  that  overcometh  will  I 
grant  to  sit  with  mo  in  my  throne,  even  as  I 
also  overcame,  and  ain  set  down  with  niy 
Father  in  his  throne.  He  that  hath  an  ear 
to  hear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spuili  aajttt 
unto  the  c 


CHAPTER    Xiy. 

DESTRUCTION  OF   JERUSALEM   A3   FORETOLD  BT  CHRIST. 


The  Jews  remain  to  this  day  not  only  the  !  history,  unfolded  their  fate  until  the  latest 
guardians  of  the  Old  Testament  scriptures,  generations.  Jewish  and  lieathcn  historians 
but  living  witnesses  of  the  truth  of  many  fully  describe  the  dreadful  miseries  which 
prophecies,  which,  in  the  first  ages  of  their  j  they  suffered  when  all  their  cities  were  lud 
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waste,  wben  Jerusalem  itself  ■ 
iu  tbe  seventieth  year  of  the  Christii 
and  the  remnaat  of  their  race,  after  an  almost 
uiiiiiternipted  possession  of  Judasa  by  their 
fovefathei's  for  fifteen  buudred  years,  were 
diiven  from  their  country  and  scattered 
thwughout  the  world.  A  brief  det4ul  of  the 
unparaUoled  miseries  which  they  then 
dured  may  serve  to  connect  their  foi-mer 
■history  with  their  subseqaent  alike  unparal- 
leled fate,  and  to  show  that  the  prophecies 
respecting  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  are 
as  vircumstantial  and  pi'ecise,  and  were  as 
minutely  fulfilled,  as  those  in  which  theii' 
more  recent  and  present  history  may  be  read. 
The  Israelites  were  chosen  to  be  a  peculiar 
people.  The  worship  of  the  only  livmg  and 
tiiie  Gtod  was  roainiained  among  theiu  alone 
for  many  ages,  while  idolatry  and  polytheism 
(or  the  worship  of  many  gods)  otherwise 
verssally  prevailed.  Kut  the  Father  of  the 
vei'se  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  A  divine 
law  was  given  t»  the  descendants  of  Abraham, 
and  blessings  and  curses  were  set  befire  then 
b  c\  e  to  the  -ace  n  e  e  y  agf  cc  I 
n  a.  tl  y  would  obse  ve  and  ob  y  the 
en  nd  1  8  of  he  Ijo  d  or  refute  to 
le  k  u  to  bis  oce  and  to  do  all  h 
con  na  d  and     at    e       The  r  h  s  o  j 

a  t  tl  e  n  nueil  [  reae  vat  on  as  a  pe  [  1 
Ls  thus.an  isfiress  record  and  mainfestatmn 
of  tlia  doings  of  Providence.  To  read  of 
their  calamities  is  to  8ee  tbe  judgments  of 
God  ;  and  to  eum|mre  them  with  the  prophe- 
cies is  to  witness  the  trutii  of  bis  word. 
There  were  intermingled  seasons  of  pros- 
l*rity  and  tiiumph,  or  of  oppression  and 
miseiy,  as  thej'  enjoyed  or  forfeited  their 
proiuiseil    blessings,    throughout    the    long 

Eiiiod  that  they  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
ut  their  punislmienta  were  to  rL=e  pi'O- 
gi-essively  with  their  sins;  and  so  awfully 
elnfulwere  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  after 
tbe  time  of  llieir  nieraful  vL^itation  had 
passed,  and  when  tiie  dai-k  unbroken  era  of 
tlieir  miseries  began,  that  Josephus,  their 
great  hisloiian,  and  the  greatest  of  theii 
generals  in  their  wars  with  the  Romans,  has 
recoided  his  opinion  that,  had  they  delayed 
their  coining,  the  city  would  have  been 
swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake  or  overflowed 
by  water,  or,  as  it  wa.s  worse  than  Sodom, 
would  hafe  been  destroyed  "by  fire  from 
heaven.*     The  vial  of  wrath  was  not  poured 


out  till  the  measure  of  their  iniquities  w 


full. 

Instruments  are  never  wanting  for  the 
execution  of  ilie  purposes  of  God ;  nor,  when 
needful  for  the  confirmation  of  his  word, 
is  there  any  want  of  full  testimony  (hat 
his  declaimed  purposes  have  been  fulfilled. 
There  is  nothing  similar  hi  history  to  tiie 
siege  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  to 
the  miseries  which  its  inhabitants  inilictod 
and  brought  upon  themselves  by  their  savago 
barbarity  and  unyielding  obstinacy;  nor  was 
there  ever  any  other  city  or  country  of  whose 
destruetbn,  devastation,  and  misery  there  is 
so  clear  and  authenticated  a  dotitil.  Jose- 
phus, himself  a  Jew  and  an  eye-witness  of 
the  facts  he  relates,  gives  a  (aronmstanfial 
account  of  the  whole  war,  wfifch  furnishes 
complete  evidence,  not  only  of  tiie  truth  of 
what  Moses  and  the  prophets  had  foretold, 
but  also  of  all  that  in  clearer  vision,  and  lo 
tbe  perturbation  and  astonishment  of  hia 
disciples,  Christ  had  explicitly  revealed  con- 
cerning its  then  approaching  fate.  Heathen 
writers  also  record  many  of  the  facts. 

The  prophecies  from  the  Old  Testament 
and  from  the  New  relative  to  the  siege  and 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  are  so  numeiBus, 
that  the  insertion  of  them  at  length  would 
occupy    a    greater   space    than    can    here 
be    devoted   to   the   ccnsidui'ution    of    the 
subject.     The  reader  may  peruse  them  as 
tiiey  are  to  be  Ibiind  in  tiie  wiitten  word, 
(Levlt.   xxvi.   14.  &e.  ;  Deut.   ssviii.  15, 
&c.  ;  Isa.  axis,  1,  &c.  ;   Ezuk.  vi.   7  ;  Jer. 
'i.  18;    Micah,  iii.  1^  ;    Matt,  sxl  33, 
,  xxii.  1-7,  xsiv. ;  Mark.  siii. ;  Luke, 
9-19,  sxi„  xsiii.  27-31.)     Ihey  re- 
re  no  otlier  exposition  of  their  meaning. 
Exclusive  of    literal    predictions,    frequent 
allusions   are   interspersed    tbniughout  tbe 
Gospels  respecting  tiie  abolition  of  the  Mosaic 
dispensation,  and  the  utter  subversion  of  the 
Jewish  atate, 

A  nation  of  fierce  countenance,  of  an  un- 
known tongue,  and  swift  as  tbe  eagle  flieth, 
were  to  come  from  a  distant  land  against  tiie 
■Jews  —  to  despoil  them  of  all  their  goods  — 
to  besiege  them  in  all  their  gales  —  to  bring 
down  their  higli  and  fenced  walls.  They 
left  few  in  number  —  to  be  slain 
before  their  enemies;  the  pride  of  their 
power  was  to  be  broken  ;  their  citiw  to  be 
'i  waste,  and  themselves  to  be  destroyed 
to  be  breught  to  nought  —  to  be  plucked 
from  off  their  own  land  —  to  be  sold  into 
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slaveiy,  and  to  be  so  desjased  tliat  none 
would  buy  them.  Theit  bigli  places  wore 
to  be  renJevad  desolate  —  their  bones  (o  be 
scattered  about  their  altars ;  JerusaLem  was 
to  be  encompassed  round  about  —  to  be 
besieged  with  a  mount  r—  to  bate  forta  rwsed 
ag'unst  it — to  be  ploughed  over  like  a  field 
—  to  become  heaps,  and  to  come  to  an  end. 
The  sword,  the  famine,  and  the  pesulence, 
wera  to  destroy  theia. 

The  Jews  lired  fearless  of  judgmeata  like 
these,  when  they  dwelt  in  peace,  and  would 
not  lisSen  to  the  voice  of  Jesus.  They 
would  have  no  king  bot  Csesar;  and  they 
trasttid  in  the  power  of  the  lloman  empire 
as  the  seoaiity  of  their  slate.  Bat  Ho 
wiiotii  they  rejeoted  showed  how  God  had 
rejected  theia,  how  they  were  filling  up  the 
measure  of  their  fathers,  and  how  a!l  these 
judgments  that  had  l>een  denounced  of  old, 

,  and  others  of  which  their  fathers  had  not 
heard,  were  to  be  felt  by  many,  and  te  be 
all  witnessed  by  some  who  were  living  then. 
And  the  Man  of  sorrows,  whose  feee  was  set 
as  a  flint  against  his  own  unequalled  suffer- 
ings, and  who  shed  not  a  tear  on  his  own 
account,  was  moved  to  pity,  and  his  heart 
wfLB  melted  into  tenderness,  on  oontemplating 
the  great  crimes  and  the  coming  calamities 
of  the  wicked,  impenitent,  and  devoted  city : 
"  when  he  beheld  Jerusalem,  he  wept  over 
it." 

The  espiration  of  thirty-six  years  from  the 
doalb  of  Christ  to  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
Haiem  ;  the  doath,  previous  to  that  event,  of 
at  least  two  of  the  evangelists  who  record  the 
prophecies  concerning  it;  the  manner  in 
wliich  the  predictions  and  alluaona  respect- 
ing the  fiite  of  Jerusalem  are  interwoven 
throughout  the  gospel ;  the  warning  given 
to  the  disciples  of  Christ  to  escape  from  the 
impending  calamities,  and  the  annunciation 
of  the  Mgus  whereby  they  would  know  of 
their  approach  ;  the  dread  that  was  cherished 

.  by  some  of  the  earliest  converts  to  the 
Ohiislian  faith  that  the  day  of  judgment 
was  then  at  hand,  and  whiah  had  arisen  from 
the  prophecies  concerning  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  being  closely  connected  with  those 
relative  to  the  second  coming  of  Christ  and 
the  end  of  the  world  (all  of  which  things  his 
disciples  had  asked  him  to  reveal)  ;  the 
unanimous  assent  of  antiquity  to  the  prior 
publication  of  the  gospel ;  and  the  continued 
ti'ath  of  the  prophecy  still  manifested  in 
Jerusalem  being  jet  trodden  down  of  the 


Gentiles  —  afibrd  as  full  a  proof  as 'could 
now  bo  thought  of  that  the  predictions  were 
delivered  previous  to  the  event. 

No  coincidence  can  be  closer  in  relatioa 
to  the  facts  than  that  which  subsists  between 
the  predictions  of  Jesus  and  the  narrative  of 
the  Jewish  historian.  Yet,  as  the  reader 
will  doubtless  perceive,  this  coincidence  is 
not  more  clear  than  that  which  subsists  be- 
tween the  testimony  of  modem  unbelievei's 
and  those  piophecies  which  refer  to  the  past 
and  present  desolation  of  Judaea :  wars, 
rumors  of  wars,  and  commotions;  nation 
rising  against  nation,  and  kingdom  against 
kingdom ;  famines,  pestilences,  and  earth- 
quakes in  divers  places  ;  though  the  greatest 
of  human  evils  that  mortals  fear  were  to  be 
hut  the  "beginning  of  sorrows" — the 
heralds  of  heavier  woes.  Many  false  Chriata 
wore  to  appear,  and  to  deceive  many.  The 
disciplos  of  Jesus  were  to  be  persecuted, 
afSicted,  imprisoned,  hated  of  all  nations, 
and  biflught  before  rulers  and  kings  for  hia 
name's  sake,  and  many  of  them  were  to  be 
put  to  death.  Iniquity  was  to  abound,  and 
the  love  of  many  was  to  wax  cold ;  but  the 
gospel  of  the  kino^lom  wis  to  he  preached  ia 
all  h  w  Id  Ih  ab  noa  n  f  d  la 
w  bi.  s  and  n  1      { L  ce 

gh  n  J  -uaal  was  to  be 
)  d  b  u  w  b  a  mie.  a  e  h  was 
ah  u  and  1  y  w  e  to  I  e 
Q  I  n  n  y  1  Anl  h  re  e 
to  be  feaiful  sights  and  gieat  signa  tiom 
heaven.  These  were  to  be  the  signs  that 
the  end  of  Jerusalem  was  at  hand.  And 
there  was  to  be  great  distress  upon  the  land, 
and  wrath  upon  the  people  ;  the  tribulation 
was  to  be  such  as  had  never  been,  and  would 
never  be.  The  Jews  were  to  fall  by  the 
edge  of  the  sword ;  a  remnant  was  to  be  led 
captive  into  all  nations;  of  the  temple,  and 
of  Jerusalem  itself,  one  stone  was  not  to  be 
ieft  upon  another ;  and  it  was  to  be  trodden 
down  of  the  Gentiles  tiU  the  time  of  the 
Gentiles  should  be  fulfilled. 

The  prodigies  which  preceded  the  war,  as 
related  by  Josepbns,  are  these  :  — 

A  comet,  which  bore  tbe  resemblance  of  a 
sword,  hung  over  the  city  of  Jerusalem  for 
the  space  of  a  whole  year. 

A  short  time  before  the  revolt  of  tbe  Jews, 
a  most  remarkable  and  extraordinary  light 
was  seen  about  tbe  altar  of  the  temple  It 
happened  at  the  ninth  hour  of  tbe  night  pre- 
ceding the  celebration  of  the  feast  of  the 
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pasfiovCT,  and  continuod  ahout  half  an  hour, 
^ving  a  light  equal  to  that  of  day.  Ignorant 
persons  considered  this  unusual  and  wonder- 
ful appearance  as  a  happy  oinen  ;  but  those 
of  superior  juJginent  avarreJ  that  it  was 
a  prediction  of  appixuichiug  war ;  and  their 
opinion  was  fully  confirmed  hy  the  event. 

The  eastern  gate  of  the  Interior  port  of  the 
temple  was  composed  of  solid  broas,  and  was 
of  such  an  immense  weight  ■  that  it  was  the 
labor  of  twenty  men  to  make  it  fiist  every 
night  It  was  secured  with  iron  holts  and 
bars,  which  were  let  down  into  a  large 
threshold  consisting  of  an  entire  stone. 
About  the  fiElh  hour  of  the  night  this  ga(« 
opened  witiiout  any  human  assistance ;  im- 
mediate notice  of  which  bemg  given  to  the 
oMcer  on  duty,  ho  lost  no  time  in  endeavor- 
ing; to  roslore  it  to  its  former  situation  ;  but 
it  was  with  tho  utmost  difficulty  that  ho 
accomplishjd  it.  There  were  likewise  some 
ignorant  people  wlio  deemed  this  to  be  n 
second  good  omen,  insinuating  that  Piflvi- 
denco  had  thereby  set  open  a  gate  of  bless- 
ings to  the  people ,  bat  persons  of  superior 
discernment  wore  of  a  contraiy  opinion,  and 
concluded  tliat  the  opening  of  the  gale  pre- 
dicted the  success  of  the  enemy,  and  destruc- 
tion of  tha  city. 

A  short  time  after  the  celebration  of  tho 
feast  of  the  passover,  before  the  setting  of 
the  sun,  tho  appearance  of  chariots  and 
armed  men  wore  seen  in  the  tur,  in  vari- 
ous porta  of  the  country,  passing  roimd  the 
city  among  the  clouds. 

Wliilo  the  priests  were  going  to  perform 
the  duties  of  their  ftinction,  according  to 
custom,  in  the  inner  temple,  on  tho  feast  of 
Pentecost,  they  at  first  heard  an  indistinct 
murmuring,  wliieh  was  succeeded  by  a  voice, 
repeating,  in  the  most  plain  and  earnest 
manner,  these  words .  "  I^t  us  be  gone,  let 
lis  depart  hence." 

But  the  most  extraordinary  circumstance 
of  tho  whole  was  this.  Some  time  before  the 
eommencement  of  the  war,  and  while  the  city 
appeared  to  be  in  the  most  perfect  peace,  and 
wjourfded  in  plenty,  there  came  to  the  feast 
of  tabernacles  a  simple  countryman,  a  son  of 
one  Ananias,  who,  without  any  pevious  inti- 
mation, eiclaimed  as  follows :  "  A  voice  from 
the  east;  a  voice  irom  tho  west;  a  voice 
from  the  four  quarters  of  the  world ;  a  voice 
to  Jerusalem,  and  a  voice  to  the  temple ;  a 
voice  to  men  and  women  newly  man'ied;  and 
a  voice  to  the  nation  at  large."     In  this 


manner  did  he  continne  his  exclamations,  in 
various  places  through  all  the  streets  of  the 
city ;  at  which  some  persona  of  eminence 
in  the  city  were  so  otfended,  that  tiiey 
ordered  him  to  be  .apprehended,  and  severely 
whipped.  This  was  accordingly  done,  hat  ho 
bore  his  sufferings  not  only  without  com- 
plaint, but  witiiout  saying  a  word  in  his  own 
defence ;  and  no  sooner  was  his  punishment 
ended  than  he  proceeded  in  his  esclamctions 
as  before.  By  this  time  the  mogistmteB  were 
suspicious  (and  indeed  not  without  reason) 
that  what  he  had  said  proceeded  from  the 
divine  impulse  of  a  superior  power,  (hat 
influenced  his  words.  In  ccnscquencc  of 
this,  they  sent  him  to  the  governor  of  Juda:a, 
who  du'ected  that  he  should  be  whipped  with 
the  greatest  scverily.  This  crdor  was  so 
ftrictly  obeyed,  that  his  vciy  bones  were 
iecn,  not  withstand  mg  which,  he  neither  wept 
nor  supplicated,  but,  in  a  voice  of  mourning, 
between  each  stroke,  exclaimed,  "Woe,  woe 
to  Jerusalem  !  "  From  this  very  exli-aoi'di- 
nary  behavior,  the  governor  was  mduecd  to 
inteiTOgate  him  wilh  respect  to  his  character, 
and  the  places  of  his  birth  and  residence,  and 
what  could  prompt  him  to  act  as  he  had  done. 
He  would  not,  however,  make  any  answer  to 
eiiher  of  thcf^e  questions;  upon  which  (ho 
govenior  found  himself  under  the  necessily 
of  dismissing  him,  as  amanontof  his  senses. 
From  this  period  to  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  he  was  never  known  eiiher  to  visit  or 
speak  to  any  of  the  citizens,  nor  was  he  hcaiil 
to  say  any  other  words  than  the  melancholy 
sentence,  "  Woe,  woe  to  Jerusalem."  These 
who  daily  punished  him  received  no  ill 
language  from  him ;  nor  did  those  who  fed 
iiini  receive  his  thanks  ;  butwhat  he  gcjicrnlly 
said  to  eveiy  one  was  an  ominous  prediction. 
It  was  remarked  that  on  public  festivals  he  . 
was  more  vodferous  than  at  other  times;  and 
in  the  manner  before  mentioned  he  continued 
for  the  space  of  more  than  Ihi'ee  years  ;  nor 
did  his  voice  or  strength  appear  to  fail  him 
till  his  predictions  were  verified  by  tiie  siege 
of  Jerusalem,  As  soon  as  tliis  event  (ook 
place,  he  went  for  the  last  time  on  the  wall 
of  tiie  city,  and  exclaimed  with  a  more  power- 
ful voice  than  usual,  "Woe,  woe  to  tiiis 
city,  this  temple,  and  this  people  ;"  and  con- 
cluded his  lamentation  by  saying,  "  Woej 
woe  be  to  myself."  He  had  no  sooner 
spoken  these  words  than,  in  the  midst  of 
these  predictions,  he  was  destroyed  by  a  stone 
thrown  from  an  engine. 
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Having  thus  mentioned  the  very  singular 

Srodigtos  which  preceded  the  deatruotion  of 
em^em,  aa  related  by  Josephus,  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  give  an  aecount  of  the 
oumatances  which  oooasioned  the  war,  tngei 


Tlie  commencement  of  the  war  wa! 
easioned,  partly  by  the  infamous  behavior  of 
Albinua,  the  Ruraan  govei-nor  of  Judsea, 
and  partly  by  the  refraotorineaa  of  many  of 
the  principal  pjople  of  Jerusalem.  Alijinus 
was  a  man  totally  abandooed  to  every  de^re« 
of  vice.  Avarioe,  corruption,  extortion, 
oppression,  public  and  private,  were  equally 
fitiniliar  to  him.  -He  acoapMd  bribes  in  civd 
and  personal  causes,  and  oppressed  the  nation 
by  the  weight  of  arbitrary  taxes.  If  any 
offjnder,  however  atrocious,  convicted  of 
robbery  or  assault  by  himself,  or  any  otiier 
magistrate,  was  under  sentence  of  the  law, 
a  friend  and  a  briba  would  insure  his  liberty ; 
and  this  governor  never  found  any  man  guilty 
wlio  had  money  to  prove  his  innocence. 

At  this  time  there  was  a  strong  fection  in 
Jerusalem,  who,  wishing  for  a  cliange  of 
government,  the  most  opulent  of  them  pri- 
vately compouncled  with  Albinna,  in  case  any 
dLstuvbancs  should  happen.  There  was  like- 
.wiso  a  set  of  men  who  would  not  bo  easy 
while  the  state  was  at  peace ;  and  Albiuns 
engaged  these  in  his  interest.  The  leaders 
of  these  mntineers  were  each  attended  by 
d.iring  fellows  of  their  own  tarn  of  mind  ; 
but  the  governor  was  the  most  abandoned 
villain  of  tiie  whole,  and  had  guards  always 
ready  to  execute  his  orders.  The  event 
piDved  that  the  injured  did  not  dare  to  com- 
plain ;  those  whowere  in  any  danger  of  losing 
part  of  their  property  were  glad  to  compound 
to  save  the  rest,  and  the  receiver  proved  the 
worst  of  thieves.  In  short,  there  appeared 
to  he  no  sense  of  honor  remaining ;  and  a 
new  slavery  seemed  to  be  predicted  from  the 
number  of  tyrants  then  in  power,  through  the 
land  of  Judcea. 

Such  was  the  character  and  such  were  the 
manners  of  Albinua.  who,  in  a  short  time, 
was,  by  order  of  the  emperor  Nero,  removed 
from  his  office,  and  Gtessius  Florus  placed  in 
his  stead.  This,  however,  was  far  from 
being  an  advantageous  change  for  the  Jews. 
Flovns  being  so  much  more  abandoned  in  his 
principles  than  the  former  aa  not  to  admit 
even  of  tiie  least  comparison.     Albinus  waa 


treaeheroua,  but  observed  a  secrecy  in  hia 
Crimea  that  had  the  appearance  of  modesty ; 
bat  Florus  was  so  consummate  in  his  wiekod- 
ness,  that  he  boa^^ted  of  his  iniquitous  be- 
havior, and  de<^lared  himself  the  general 
enemy  of  the  nation.  Hia  conduct  in  the 
province  he  governed  waa  more  Iik4  that  of 
an  executioner  than  a  governor ;  for  he  treated 
all  the  people  like  ciiminala,  and  extended 
hia  rapine  and  tyranny  beyond  aU  bounds. 
He  was  equally  devoid  of  compassion,  and 
dead  to  all  sense  of  honor;  cmel  to  the  un- 
fortunate, and  utterly  abandoned  in  casea  so 
enoi-mous  that  impudence  itself  wonld  blns^h 
at  the  reooUecfJon  of  them.  He  exceeded 
all  the  men  of  his  time  in  making  lies  and 
impositions  pass  for  tnjtb ;  and  waa  equally 
artful  in  discovering  new  modes  of  doiug 
mischief.  He  gave  such  encouragement  to 
the  sons  of  rapine  and  plunder,  that  he 
might  as,  well  have  proclaimed  that  every  man 
was  at  liberty  to  seize  whatever  he  could  lay 
his  hands  on,  provided  that  he  himself  ob- 
tained a  share  of  the  plunder.  His  avarice 
waa  canied  to  such  an  extravagant  piteli  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  province  were  reduced 
to  degreesof  poverty  little  short  of  s(an-ing; 
and  many  of  them  left  the  countiy  in  abso- 
lute want  of  the  necessaries  of  Ufe. 

The  daily  oppressions  of  Floras  on  the 
people  throughout  the  province  of  Judrea 
irritated  them  to  the  most  violent  degree,  and 
being  fearful  leat  they  should  lay  a  complaint 
against  him  before  the  emperor,  Floms,  to 
avoid  the  consequences  of  sueh  a  proceed- 
ing, resolved  to  continue  his  oppressions  (ill 
they  should  enter  into  open  refellion,  wltei'e- 
by  his  villanous  proceedings  would,  be 
greatly  lessened  in  the  eyes  of  his  master. 
This  had  the  deared  effect,  for  the  fectious 

tarty  in  Jerusalem,  who  for  some  time  had 
een  inclined  to  revolt,  encouraging  the 
gi'eater  part  of  the  people  of  that  eify  to 
oppose  the  measures  of  Florus,  an  insurrec- 
tion took  place,  and  a  resolution  was  formed 
oppose  the  Romans  with  all  their  might. 
It  happened  at  this  time  that  King 
Agrippa  Was  at  Jerusalem,  and  being  fe.trful 
of  the  dreadful  consequences  that  were  likely 
U>  ensue,  he  summoned  the  people  togetlier, 
and  strongly  exhorted  them  to  desist  from 
any  violent  proceedings,  telling  them  that  if 
they  did,  it  must  inevitably  prove  their  de- 
stmetion.  He  advised  them  to  a  patient 
n  to  Florus,  till  another  governor 
should  be  appointed  by  the  emperor,  who,  in 
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b!1  probability,  would  remove  the  grievances 
c.iiilur  which  they  then  labored.  But  this, 
instead  of  subsiding,  only  inflamed  the  pas- 
eions  of  the  multitude,  who  not  only  made 
Uise  of  the  most  opprobrious  language,  but 
likewise  jualtreated  the  king.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  Agrippa  left  Jerusalem ; 
previous  to  which  he  despatehed  messengers 
to  Florus,  who  was  then  at  CaBsarca,  inform- 
ing him  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been 
tioatcd,  and  requesting  that  he  would  imme- 
diately send  a  proper  force  to  repel  the  insur- 
gents. 

No  sooner  had  Agrippa  left  Jerusalem 
than  the  feelious  Jews  began  to  carry  then" 
desigu  into  execution.  To  this  purpose  great 
numoers  of  them  got  privately  into  the  Eoman 
gawison  called  Massada,  where  they  sur- 
prised the  soldiers,  every  one  of  whom  they 
put  to  death,  and  in  then:  stead  substituted 
a  guard  of  their  own  people.  About  this 
juncture  there  happened  likewise  another 
commotion  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  A 
bold  and  factious  young  man,  named  Eleazar 
(son  of  the  then  high-priest),  who  was  at 
that  time  a  military  officer,  persuaded  a  num- 
ber of  his  friends  among  the  priests  not  to 
accept  of  any  offering  or  faenfice  but  fiT^m 
the  Jews.  This  circunistaneo  laid  (he  foun- 
dation of  a  war  with  the  Kfuians;  for,  in 
consequence  of  the  request  of  Eleazar,  when 
the  saerifiBOS  of  Nero  w6;o  presented,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  to  be  offered  up  for  the  euccefs 
of  the  people  of  Eome,  they  were  rejected. 
So  new  and  estraordinsry  a  proceeding  gave 
great  offence  to  the  high-priest  and  persons 
of  distinction,  who  protested  against  it,  and 
earnestly  rocomraended  the  continuance  of  so 
reasouable  a  custom  as  that  of  tiffering  prayers 
for  piinees  and  governors.  But  the  insur- 
gen's,  reljin*  on  the  strength  of  their  nunv- 
Ixirs,  were  obstinate  for  obedience  to  their 
oi*dors ;  every  one  who  wished  for  innovation 
was  on  their  side,  and  they  considered  Elea- 
zar, who  was  a  man  of  courage,  and  in  office, 
as  the  head  of  their  party. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  obstinacy  of 
the  insur|eats,  Ihe  high-priest,  and  most 
eminent  of  the  Pharisees,  assembled  together 
in  order  to  deliberate  On  &e  most  proper  mode 
of  proceeding  at  so  critical  a  junctui-e,  being 
appreheuMve  that  if  the  tnmult  was  not,  by 
some  means  or  other,  suppressed,  it  must  be 
attended  with  the  most  fatal  consequences. 
Having  consulted  for  some  time,  they  at 
length  refvlved  to  try  what  conld  be  done  to 


appease  the  passions  of  the  multitude ;  and 
for  this  purpose  they  assembled  the  people 
before  the  brazen  gate,  on  the  inside  of  the 
temple  toward  the  east.  Here  they  repre- 
sented to  them  the  rashness  of  the  enterprise 
in  which  they  had  engaged,  and  which  would 
certainty  involve  their  countiy  in  a  ruinous 
war.  They  then  adverted  to  the  unreasona- 
ble ground  of  the  dispute,  and  the  evident 
injustice  on  which  it  was  founded  ;  they  told 
them  that  their  ancestors  were  so  far  from 
refusing  or  forbidding  the  oblations  of  slian- 
gers  (which  ihey  would  have  deemed  a  kind 
of  impiety)  that  they  conadered  them,  in 
some  degree,  as  a  part  of  their  own  worship. 
They  likewise  mentioned  the  pietents  which 
had,  from  time  to  time,  been  miide  by  strangers 
to  tiie  temple,  which  were  still  preserved  as 
ornaments  in  that  sacred  place,  and  in  re- 
membrance of  those  who  gave  tbcm.  They 
further  told  them,  that  the  provoking  a  war 
with  the  Romans  wsuld  be  at  least  disgiace- 
ful,  if  not  iTjinous,  to  Jerusalem ;  that  new 
mcdes  of  religion  would  certainly  be  adopted, 
as  nothing  less  could  be  expected  by  the 
intetdiotion  of  every  sort  of  people  esccpt 
Jews,  from  offering  oblations  snd  piajcrs  to 
God  in  his  holy  (emple.  It  was  mgecl  that 
this  was  snch  an  inhuman  Injuncticn  as  could 
not  be  excused  in  the  case  of  a  private  per- 
son ;  but  that  it  was  utterly  unpardcnable  to 
eiLtend  it  to  the  whole  people  of  Rorue,  and 
eventually  even  esconimunic-ating  the  em- 
peror himself.  It  was  acked  what  would  be 
the  consequence  if  such  contempt  should  be 
returned,  and  those  who  had  r^sed  others 
the  liberty  of  offering  tlieir  prayers  and  obla- 
tions should  themselves  be  denied  the  priv- 
ilege of  public  worship  ?  They  concluded 
with  telling  them,  that  if  they  persisted  in , 
their  obstinacy,  the  city  would  be  left  void  of 
discipline,  and  every  ill  consequence  would 
certamly  happen,  unless  they  repented  of  all 
the  uncharitable  things  they  had  done,  and 
made  satisfaction,  before  the  emperor  should 
be  informed  of  their  violent  proceedings. 

But  all  these  circumstances  were  of  none 
elFeot ;  the  Insurgents,  who  wiehcd  for  war 
rather  than  peace,  were  determined  to  prose- 
cute their  design  with  the  utmost  vigor ; 
and  in  this  they  were  further  encouraged 
from  the  conduct  of  the  Levites,  who  quitted 
the  altar,  and  joined  themselves  to  then: 
party. 

The  high-priest  and  people  of  rank,  find- 
ing the  populace  despised  all  obedience  to 
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law,  and  that  themselves  would 
the  first  who  would  he  censured  by  the 
Romans,  consulted  together  what  means  were 
the  moat  eligible  to  take  in  order  to  save 
themselves  and  counti-y  from  deatmetjon. 
After  deliberatiDg  for  some  time  od  this 
head,  they  at  length  resolved  to  send  depu- 
ties to  Floras  and  Agrippa,  representing 
tlte  eonduot  of  the  people  in  its  trae  light, 
and  requesting  them  t*  send  forces  to  Jeru- 
salem, in  order  to  put  a  speedy  end  to  the 
rebellion. 

The  news  of  the  insuri'ection  at  Jerusa- 
lem was  highly  agreeable  to  Florus,  whoss 
disposition  led  him  to  inHauic  rather  thaa 
endeavor  to  suppress  the  war.  This  fl 
evidently  evinced  by  his  delay  in  giving  an 
answer  to  the  deputies,  knowing  thereby  that 
it  would  afford  the  rebels  an  opportunity  of 
augmenting  their  forces.  On  the  controiy, 
Agrippa  consulted  only  tie  general  welfare, 
being  desirous  of  doing  all  in  his  power  to 
save  both  parties;  and  by  this  means  to 
secure  Jerusalem  in  the  possesion  of  the 
Jew^,  and  bind  the  Jews  in  subjection  to 
the  Komans.  To  effeot  this  he  despatched 
two  thousand  ausillary  horse  to  Jerusalem, 
under  the  command  of  Darius,  a  very  able 
and  experienced  general.  On  flieu-  arrival 
at  the  city  they  were  joined  by  the  rulers 
and  high-priest,  together  with  the  rest  of  the 
people  who  wished  for  peace.  The  insur- 
gents had  already  possessed  themselves  of  the 
temple  and  lower  city  ;  and  thereibre  the 
royal  troops  immediately  seized  on  the  upper 
city,  being  resolved,  if  possible,  to  reduce 
the  rebels  to  aubjeotion.  It  was  not  long 
before  a  skirmish  took  place,  and  the  com- 
batants on  both  sidas  made  use  of  their  bows 
and  arrows,  with  which  they  galled  eaoh 
other  incessantly.  The  insurgents  made 
their  attacks  in  the  most  desperate  manner  ; 
hut  the  royal  forces  appeared  to  have  a  supe- 
rior knowledgt!  of  tlie  mititary  art.  The 
prineipal  operation  the  latter  had  in  view  was 
to  compel  the  sacrilegious  faction  to  abandon 
the  temple ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  Eleaaar 
and  his  adherents  labored  with  eq^ual  zeal  to 
get  the  upper  town  into  their  possesion. 
The  contest  continued  without  intermission 
for  some  days,  in  all  which  time,  though 
there  was  a  great  slaughter  on  both  sides, 
not  the  least  advantage  was  obtained  by 
either.  At  length,  however,  the  insurgents, 
being  resolved  to  engage  in  the  moat  liazard- 
pua  enterprise,  assaulted  the  king's  troops 


with  such  violence  as  to  throw  them  into  the 
greatest  confusion  and  disorder ;  and  this 
advantage  they  improved  to  such  a  degree, 
that,  equally  overcome  by  superior  numbers 
and  more  determined  resolution,  the  royal 
troops  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  upijer 
town,  of  which  the  rebels  immediately  pos- 
sessed themselves,  and  thereby  became  ma» 
ters  of  the  whole  city. 

Elated  with  tiiis  success,  the  insurants 
immediately  repdred  to  the  house  of  the 
high-priest,  which  they  first  plundered,  and 
then  reduced  to  ashes.  This  being  done, 
they  resolved,  in  the  next  place,  to  set  lite 
to  the  offices  of  record,  and  consume  both 
them  and  all  their  contents.  As  soon  as 
this  was  known,  the  persons  who  had  the 
cai-e  of  those  places  were  so  tei-rified,  that 
they  immediately  abandoned  their  trust,  each 
man  seeking  his  own  security  hy  flight ;  on 
which  both  offices  and  records  were  induced 
to  ashes. 

The  nest  day  after  the  insurgents  had 
committed  these  outrages,  they  made  an 
attack  on  the  castle  of  Antonia,  and,  after 
only  two  days'  resistance,  made  themselves 
masters  of  it,  having  done  which,  they  burnt 
the  castle,  and  put  all  the  garrison  to  the 
sword.  After  this  they  proceeded  to  the 
palace,  in  which  were  the  troops  sent  by 
Agrippa  to  suppress  the  insurrection  :  they 
immediately  invested  the  place,  and  having 
divided  themselves  into  mut  bodies,  made 

attempt  to  undermine  the  walls ;  while 
those  within  were  under  die  necesaty  of  re- 
maining maetive,  as  their  strength  was  insuf- 
ficient for  them  to  sally  forth  with  any  hopes 
of  success.  The  assailants  continued  their 
operations  with  great  resolution  for  sevei'al 
days,  till  at  length  the  besieged,  finding  they 
must  either  fall  by  the  swora,  or  be  starved 
into  compUance,  deserted  the  place,  and  fled 
for  security  to  the  castles  of  Hippon,  Pha- 
sael,  and  Mariamme.  But  no  sooner  had  the 
soldiers  quitted  the  place  than  the  rebels 
immediately  broke  in,  and  unmerciftilly  put 
to  death  every  person  they  met  with ;  having 
done  which,  they  plundered  the  palace  of 
all  its  valuable  furniture,  and  concluded  the 
outrage  by  setting  fire  to  the  camp. 

While  these  things  were  transacting  at 
rusalem,  a  most  dreadfiil  massacre  took 
place  in  Csesarea,  not  iess  than  twenty 
thousand  Jews  being,  at  the  instigalion 
of  Florus,  put  to  death  by  the  Romans 
in  one  day.     This  horrid  slaughter  so  ini- 
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tated   the  Jews   thaf  they  became  uniTer- 
sally  outrageous,  and,  dividio*    '         ' 
into  disUnut  bodies,  dispei'sed  m 
parts,  with  a  full  resolution  of  seekmg 
venge   on  their  enemies.     They  first   1 
waste  a  great  number  of  villages  in  Syi 
and  then  destroyed  several  pnuciual  cities, 
amonr;  which  were  Phihideipliia,   Gihonitis, 
Garasica,   Pelhea,  and  Scythopolis.     They 
then  urooveded  to  Sehaste  and  Ascalun,  both 
of  which  places  surrendered  without  oppusi- 
tiou.      Having    efieotu^y    redueed    tnese 
two  fortresses,  they  next  proceeded  to  QajA, 
which  tliey  totally  destroyed ;  ahd,  continu- 
ing thoir  ravages,  laid  wa^te  a  great  uuuiher 
of  villages  on  the  frontiers  of  Syiia,  putting 
to  death  all  the  inbabiUnts  wheiiivar  they 

Oa  the  other  ha  d    1      Sj  w     It 

their  veiigeanije  on     11        J  w     I  y 
find,    not  only   in  y   p  b 

many  priuoipal  eit        h  Sy 

of  whom  they  put  K>    1  1     Iq    h 

the  whole  eountiy  w  h     m  st  d  pi 

bie  dtuation,  lliere   I  w  re 

armies  iu  every  city  was      y     f  y 

be  expected  for  the         buhl 
IJou  of  the  other.    I      h        jf    f   11 
andria  no  less  than  fifty  tliou&anu  Jews  we 
put  to  death  by  the  Bomans;  and  the  only 
places  in  which  the  Jews  escaped  the  gen- 
eral carnage  wore  Sidon,  Apamia,  aad  An- 

Cestius,  the  governor  of  Syria,  who  at 
this  time  resided  at  Antioch,  observing  the 
contempt  in  wliich  the  Jews  were  held 
tbiOQgEoat  the  whole  province,  resolved  to 
take  advantage  of  this  circumstance,  and 
proseeu!«  the  war  against  them  with  the 
u:Qiost  vigor.  For  thb  purpose  he  raised 
a  considerable  anny,  consistdiig  of  the  whole 
twettlb  legion  which  he  commanded  at 
Autiocli ;  two  thousand  select  men  from 
the  other  legions,  and  four  divisions  of 
horse,  exclusive  of  the  royal  auxiliaries, 
which  condsted  of  two  thousand  horse  and 
thi'oc  thousand  foot,  all  armed  with  bows  and 

With  tills  formidable  army  Cestius  left 
Antioch,  and  proceeded  toward  Ptolemais, 
in  his  way  to  which  he  was  joined  by  a 
great  number  of  people  fi-ora  different  parts 
of  the  country.  The  first  material  place 
be  came  to  was  Zabulon,  otherwise  called 
Andron,  the  most  defensible  city  of  Galilee, 
and    by    which    Judwa  was  divided  from 


Ptolemais.  On  his  anival  at  this  place 
he  found  that  it  was  amply  stoied  with  all 
kinds  of  provisions,  but  not  a  single  person 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  town,  tlie  iniiabitanta 
having,  on  hia  approach,  Bed  to  the  moun- 
tains for  security.  In  consequence  of  ibis, 
Cesdus  gave  his  soldiers  permission  to  plun- 
der the  city ;  which  being  done,  he  ordered 
it  to  be  burnt  and  levelled  with  the  giound. 
He  then  pi-oceeded  to  several  other  places 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Zabulon,  all  of 
which  he  served  in  like  manner,  and  then 
lepaued  to  Ptolemais.  On  this  occasion, 
the  Syrians  were  so  anxious  for  obtain- 
ing plunder,  that  they  could  not  he  pi-c- 
vailed  on  to  retiie  in  time ;  hut  many 
of  them  I'cniained  behind,  and,  on  the 
retreat  of  Cestius  with  the  greater  part  of 
his  forces,  (he  Jews,  taking  couijige,  fell 
on  the  plunderers,  and  nearly  two  thousand 
of  them  were  put  to  the  sword. 

After  staying  a  short  time  at  Piolemaia, 
Cestius  proceeded  to  Cicsui-ea,  whence  he 
despatched  a  division  of  his  army  to  Joppa, 
with  orders,  that,  if  they  could  get  an  easy 
possession  of  the  place,  thej  should  take  it ; 
but  if  they  found  that  the  inhabitants  made 
preparations  to  defend  it,'  they  should,  in 
that  case,  wait  till  the  arrival  of  the  rest  of 
the  army.  The  Eon  inns,  however,  no 
jr  aiiived  at  the  place  than  they  imme- 
diately laid  siege  to  it,  and,  with  very  littte 
difficulty,  even  made  themselves  masters  of 
The  inlialitants  were  so  far  from  being 
able  to  resist  the  attack,  that  they  had  not 
oven  an  oppoi  tunity  of  making  their  escape  ; 
so  that  the  whole,  both  nicn,  women,  and 
children,  were  put  to  the  swoid,  the  num- 
ber amounting  to  not  less  than  eight  thou- 
sand. The  Eoiiians  then  plundered  tlio 
city,  and.  having  reduced  it  to  ashes,  they 
returned  to  their  general  at  Oiesarea.  In 
the  mean  time,  a  body  of  Soman  horse  made 
similar  destruction  in  the  neighborhood  of 
CiBsarea,  whore  tbey  ravaged  the  eounlry, 
killed  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants,  took 
possession  of  their  effects,  and  then  burnt 
their  towns  to  the  ground. 

■om  Cassarea,  Cestius  departed  with  his 
army  to  Antipatiis,  on  iiis  arrival  at  which 
place  he  was  informed  that  a  great  number 
of  Jews  had  got  into  the  tower  of  Aphec, 
whither  he  sent  a  number  of  his  troops  to 
rout  them.  The  Jews,  finding  themselves 
totally  unable  to  sustain  the  shock,  aban- 
doned the  place  to  the  Romans,  who  first 
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stripped  it  of  every  thing  th.tt  was  valuable, 
au  I  tlitn  set  be  tu  it ,  huving  done  which 
they  deitarted  but  uot  without  destroying 
se\ei,il  villages  m  its  OLighborhoed,  and 
putting  such  ot  the  inhabitants  as  could 
not  cHeet  their  escape  tu  the  sword. 

Costiua  proceeded  with  hia  army  froin 
AatipatiTs  to  Lydda  in  which  eity  he  found 
no  more  than  ifty  men  all  the  rest  being 
gono  to  JeruBdlem  m  order  to  be  present 
at  the  celebration  of  the  feast  of  tabumar 
cles  The  remaimng  fifty  Cestius  oi'dered 
to  I  e  put  to  death  wmoh  being  done,  he  set 
fa  e  to  tl  B  town  an  1  then  pioceeded  by  the 
w  J  of  iiLthd  lun  to  a  1 1 1  l  named  Gabuoh, 


about  fifty  furlonga  from  Jerusalem,  where 
he  encamped  his  army. 

The  Jews,  convinced  of  the  great  danger 
they  were  in ,  from  the  uppeaj'ance  of  so  formi- 
dable anuimy  laid  abide  their  former  sci'uples 
with  legaid  t<:  their  hoored  days,  and  ap^died 
themselves  stiii,tly  to  tlieir  arms.  Imagin- 
ing thjt  their  force  was  now  sufficient  to 
cope  with  the  Romans  they  made  a  dL  pe 
ate  sally  on  the  sabbath  day  re^aidluA  uf 
their  anciuit  piejudice^  and  with  a  furious 
uproai  attacked  the  enemy  On  the  liist 
chii^e  they  put  the  front  of  the  Eomans 
into  ^itit  dii^ider  and  pereti  led  a  fr 
int    tlie  iiiim  b  d;  ct  tli     luij    tb  t   h   1  it 


not  been  for  a  detachment  of  foot  which 
remained  entirely  unbroken,  and  a  party  of 
horse  that  unexpectedly  came  to  their  relief, 
Cestius  and  hia  whole  army  would  have 
been  ceilainly  cut  to  pieces.  In  this  en- 
counter four  hundred  of  the  Boman  cavalry 
were  slain,  and  one  hundred  and  fifteen  of 
the  infantry ;  while  of  the  Jews  there  fell  a 
very  small  number.  The  main  body  of  the 
Jews,  retreating  in  good  order,  went  back 
'  into  the  city  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
Romans  retired  toward  Rethhoron.  A  strong 
party  of  the  Jews,  however,  under  the  oom- 
mand  ot  one  Gioras,  pursued  the  enemy, 
several  of  whom  tboy  killed  :  they  likewise 


seized  a  number  of  carriages,  and  a  quantity 
of  baggage,  which  they  found  in  the  pur- 
suit, all  of  which  they  conveyed  safe  to 
Jerusalem. 

Cestius  and  his  army  remained  in  the 
field  three  days  after  this  action,  during 
which  lime  a  party  of  the  Jews  was  sta- 
tioned on  the  adjacent  hills  to  watch  his 
movements.  On  the  fourth  day,  Cestius 
advanced  with  the  whole  army,  in  a  regular 
manner,  to  the  borders  of  Jerusalem,  where 
many  of  the  people  were,  so  terrified  by  the 
faction,  that  they  were  afraid  to  take  any 
step  of  consequence :  white  some  of  the 
principal  promoters  of  the  sedition  wore  so 
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alarmed  at  the  coaduet  and  discipline  of 
the  Rmoaiia  on  their  march,  that  they  re- 
tired from  the  extremities  of  the  city,  and 
took  refuge  in  the  temple.  Cestius  in  his 
way  to  Jerusalem  buriit  Cenopolis,  and  a 
place  which  waa  denominated  the  wood- 
market.  Thence  he  advanced  to  the  upper 
t«wn  of  the  city,  and  pitched  his  camp  at  a 
small  distance  from  the  palace. 

VViiile  Cestius  was  thus  situated  with  his 
army,  An  an  us,  aud  severaj  Other  men 
among  the  Jews,  called  aloud  to  the  Roman 
general,  offering  to  open  the  gates  to  him  ; 
but  either  through  diffidence  or  fear  of  thel 
liilelity,  he  was  so  long  in  considerinj 
whether  or  not  he  should  accept  the  offer 
that  he  waa  at  length  restrained  from  it  by 
the  people,  who  were  so  irritated  at  Ananus 
and  his  eompaiiioiis,  that  tbey  conipelled 
them  to  retreat  fi-ora  the  wails  of  the  city, 
and  retire  to  their  own   houses  for  protee- 

After  this  the  Jews,  with  a  view  of  de- 
fending the  walls  of  tlie  city,  repaired  to  the 
diffeient  tuiTets,  and  for  five  successive  days 
defended  them    against   all    the    efforts  ol 
the  Bomans,  though  tbey  pnabed  the  attack 
with  the  utmost  impetuosity.     On  the  sixth 
day,  Cestius  made  an  assault  on  the  north 
side  of   the   temple,   with    a   select    force 
chosen  from  his  troops  and  bowmen  ;  but 
the  Jews  discharged  such  a  violent  quantity 
of  shot  and  stones  from  the  porch  and  { 
leries,  that  (he    Romans  were  not  only 
peatedly  compelled  to  retire  from  the  sei 
ity  of,  but,  for  a  time,  obliged  to  abandon 
the  enterprise. 

Being  thus  repulsed,  the  Romans,  after 
some  time,  had  recourse  to  the  following 
singular  invention.  Those  in  front  placing 
their  bucklers  against  the  wall  of  the  city, 
and  covering  their  heads  and  shoulders  with 
them,  those  who  stood  next  closed  their 
bucklers  to  the  former,  till  the  whole  body 
wos  covered,  and  made  the  appearance  of  a 
tortoise.  The  bucklers  being  thus  con- 
joined were  proof  against  all  the  darts  and 
arrows  of  the  enemy  ;  so  that  tiie  Romans 
had  the  opportunity  of  undermining  the 
walls  without  being  exposed  U>  danger. 
The  fii-at  thing  they  did  was  to  attempt 
Betting  fire  to  the  gates  of  the  tomple,  which 
circumstance  so  terrified  the  faction,  that 
they  considered  themselves  as  ruined,  and 
many  absolutely  abandoned  the  town  ;  nor  i 
were  the  quiet  party  less    elevated    with  I 


joy  than  the  rebels  were  depressed  by  do- 
While  things  were  in  this  situation  the 
people  deirianded  that  the  gates  njight  bo 
opened  to  Cestius,  whom  they  considered  in 
the  light  of  a  friend  and  pi'esen'er.  This 
was  a  most  favorable  opportunity  for  Cestius, 
and  had  he  maintained  the  siege  only  a  shoit 
time  longer,  the  whole  town  must  have  sub- 
mitted. But,  not  considering  the  good  dis- 
position of  the  people  in  general,  or  reflect- 
ing on  the  dcspau-  into  which  the  rebels 
were  thrown,  as  if  lie  had  been  infatuated, 
he  suddenly  drew  off  bis  men.  and,  contraiy 
to  ail  sense  and  reason,  abandoned  the  siege, 
at  a  time  when  his  prospects  were  better  than 
thoy  had  been  at  any  former  period.  The 
levolters  were  so  much  encouraged  at  this 
unespeetod  circumstance,  that  they  attacked 
the  rear  of  Cestius's  army,  and  destroyed 
gi^eat  numbers  both  of  his  cavalry  and  infan- 
try. On  tiie  first  night  after  Cestius  reti'eat- 
ed  from  the  siege,  he  took  up  his  re.sidence 
in  a  camp  which  he  had  fortified  at  a  place 
named  Scopus ;  and  on  the  following  day  he 
continued  his  march,  but  was  closely  pursued 
hy  the  Jews,  who  annoyed  hira  as  he  went, 
and  destroyed  a  considerable  number  of  his 
troops.  On  the  whole  this  was  a  veij  disas- 
trous attack  to  the  Bomans,  and  attended 
with  very  little  loss  on  tiie  pait  of  the  Jews. 
Cestius  having  retreated  as  far  as  Gabaoh, 
there  encamped  with  his  army,  and,  during 
two  days,  employed  his  thoughts  in  what 
manner  he  should  duTset  his  futurn  conduct. 
On  the  third  day  he  found  that  the  Jews 
were  so  grejtly  increased  id  numbers,  that 
the  whole  face  of  the  country  was  eovercd 
with  them  ,  and  that,  should  he  continue  any 
longer  at  Gabaoh,  it  must  be  attended  with 
the  most  fatal  eonsrquences.  He  therefore 
issued  oi'ders  that  the  aimy  should  be  eased 
of  all  their  encumbiances,  that  they  miclit 
march  with  the  greater  expedition  ;  he  like- 
wise directed  that  all  the  mules,  asses,  and 
other  beasts  of  burden,  should  be  killed, 
except  only  as  many  as  were  necessary  to 
carry  such  weapons  and  machines  as  might 
afterward  be  wanted  for  their  own  defence. 

In  this  situation  the  Roman  army  proceed- 
ed toward  Bethhoron,  Cestius  marching  at 
their  head.  While  they  eontinueil  in  the 
open  country  they  did  not  receive  any  inter- 
ruption from  the  Jews;  but  as  they  advanced 
into  hollow  ways  and  defiles,  the  enemy, 
who  closely  pursued,  charged  them  in  front 
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and  rear,  and,  discharging  repeated  volleys 
of  arrows  and  daifs,  prodigious  numbers  of 
them  were  killed.  The  Komans,  however, 
with  great  difficulty,  got  at  length  to  Betli- 
horon,  under  cover  of  the  uight ;  upoQ  whieh 
all  the  passes  near  that  place  were  secured 
by  the  Jews,  in  order  to  prevent  the  retreat 
of  their  adversaries. 

Cestiua,'  finding  in  what  a  disagrei 
manaer  he  was  surrounded,  and  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  retreat  within  sight  of  tbc 
enemy,  devised  a  scheme  to  favor  his  esc 
Having  stationed  four  hundred  of  his  troops 
on  the  tops  of  the  houses,  he  ordered  that 
they  should  act  the  part  of  sentinels,  calling 
as  loud  as  they  were  able  to  the  watches  and 
guards,  as  if  the  army  was  still  in  its  en- 
campment. While  this  plan  was  going  for- 
ward, Cestias  collected  his  troops,  with  whieh 
he  left  Bethhoron,  and  continued  to  march 
with  them  daring  the  whole  course  of  the 
night.  In  the  morning,  when  the  Jews 
found  that  the  place  had  been  deserted  by 
the  main  body  of  the  army  during  the  night, 
they  were  so  enraged,  that,  they  immediately 
attacked  the  four  hundred  Romans  who  had 
acted  aa  sentinels,  slew  every  one  yjf  them, 
and  then  instantly  marehed  in  pursuit  of 
Gestius;  but  his  troops  having  obtained  a 
whole  night's  march  on  them,  and  proceeded 
with  the  utmost  rapidity  on  the  following 
day,  it  was  not  possible  to  overtake  them. 
Such  were  the  hurry  and  confusion  in  whieh 
the  Romans  had  fled,  that  they  dmpped  by 
the  way  all  their  slings,  machines,  and  othei' 
instruments  for  battery  and  attack;  which 
being  seized  by  the  pursuers,  they  afterward 
turned  them  to  thuir  own  advantage.  The 
Jews  pursued  their  enemies  as  far  as  Antip- 
atris;  but  finding  it  in  vain  to  continue 
the  pursuit,  they  carefully  preserved  the 
en^nes,  stripped  the  dead,  collected  all  the 
faoffty  they  could,  and  then  returned  toward 
J"erasalera,  singing  son^  of  triumph  for  so 
important  a  victory.  In  this  contest  there 
fell,  of  the  Romans  and  their  auxiliaries, 


•  Flavius  Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian, 
appoLiiced   Co  the  military  command  of  Galilee 
iuA  Gamala.    He  appointed  iti  Galilee  a  supreme 
council  of  eevenC/  mereilMrs  for  the  management 
of  the  more  importai      ■■■"•- 
city  a  council  of  aevt 

r"' '"'" 


Edges  to  decide  lei 
e  fortified   the  oil 
Upper  Galilee.    He  collected  an  array 


s  hundred  thousand  r 
armed  them  with  such  old  weapons  as  ht 
able  W  procure.    He  divided  the  soldiers  i: 


three  hundred  and  eighty  cavalry,  and  not 
leas  than  four  thousand  of  the  infantry. 

Ehited  with  this  distinguished  success,  the 
Jews,  on  their  return  l«  Jeiusalem,  appoint- 
ed one  Joseph,  the  son  of  Gorion,  a  man  of 
great  emineaee,  together  with  the  high- 
priest,  as  governors  of  the  city.  They  lito 
wise  sent  commanders  into  the  difiereni 
provinces  of  Judjea  and  Galilee,  in  oi'der  tc 
secure  those  places  against  the  power  of  the 
Romans.  Among  others  Joseph,  or  Jose- 
phiis,  the  celebrated  Jewish  historian,  v.m 
sent  to  take  upon  him  the  government  of 
Galilee,  the  principal  towns  in  which  he 
immediately  oMered  to  be  fortified,  and 
every  necessary  preparation  made  for  attack- 
ing the  enemy,  should  they  attempt  to  invade 
that  province.* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  emperor  Nero,  hav- 
'  *  ■  '"  of  the  defeat  of 


Cestiua  in  Judfea,  was  thrown  into  the  nt- 
most  eonstoiTiation ;  but  ho  dissembled  his 
fears  by  ostentatiously  assorting  that  it  waa 
owing  to  the  misconduct  of  his  general,  and 
not  to  their  own  valor,  that  tlie  Jews  were 
indebted  for  victoiy  ;  for  he  ima^ned  that  it 
would  be  derogatory  to  the  sovereign  state 
of  the  Reman  empire,  and  to  bis  superiority 
other  princes,  Ifl  discover  a  concern  at 
wmmon  occurrences  of  life.  During  tbia 
contention  between  his  fear  and  his  pride, 
he  industriously  sought  for  a  man  qualified 
to  assume  the  important  task  of  ehastisuig 
the  revolted  Jews,  preserving  the  East  in 
trMiquilUty,   and  the  alle^ance   of  several 


Roman  manner,  appointed  offiOTrs,  and  exercised 
hU  troops  in  the  use  of  their  arms.  Notwith- 
standins;  his  precautiona  and  preparations  lie  waa 
involsed  in  imminent  perils,  had  open  rovolls  to 

iuell,  and  waa  exposed  to  danger  from  the  per- 
dy  of  his  own  soldiers. 
His  personal  experience  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
Jewish  war  in  bis  day  qualified  him  to  write  his 
memorable  history  of  the  same.  —  V'id.  John 's  HA. 
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other  nations  who  had  manifested  &  dispo- 
sition to  free  tlieinsulves  troia  the  power 
of  the  Romans.  Oa  matui'e  deliberation, 
Nei-o  at  length  juilged  Vespaaaa  to  be  the 
only  man  poasesaed  of  abilities  adequate 
to  Uie  important  enterprise.  Vespasian  was 
then  arrived  to  an  advanced  age,  and  from 
his  eariy  years  had  been  engaged  in  a  coatin- 
tied  suecession  of  milit&ry  exploits.  From 
these  ooDaiderations,  togeiJier  with 
proved  courage  and  fidelity,  and  his  having 
sons  for  hostages  of  his  loyalty,  the  emperor 
determined  to  appoint  him  to  the  command 
of  his  army  in  Syria. 

In  consequence  of  this  resolution,  Ves- 
pamn,  having  received  his  commission  from 
Nero,  which  he  accompanied  with  the  strong- 
est professions  of  friendship  and  fidehty, 
commanded  his  son  Titus  to  load  the  fitih  and 
tenth  icMous  into  Alexandria,  while  himself 
departed  from  Achaia,  and,  crossing  tlie 
Hellespont,  proceeded  by  land  into  Syria, 
where  be  assembled  all  the  Koman  forces, 
and  the  auxiliaries  which  the  princes  of  the 
adjoining  places  had  gathered  together. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Jews,  being  trans- 
ported to  the  most  excessive  degi'ee  of  os- 
ti'ayagance  by  the  conquest  they  had  gained 
over  the  Eoman  anny  under  the  command 
of  Cestius,  determined  to  prosecute  the  war 
with  the  utmost  vigor.  Accordingly  they 
formed  their  best  troops  into  a  body,  and 
marched  againat  the  ancient  city  of  Ascalon, 
with  a  resolution  of  attempting  the  reduction 
of  that  place,  against  the  mhabitanis  of 
which  they  had  the  most  implacable  enmity. 
The  Jewish  army  waa  under  the  command 
of  Niger  of  Pei'sea,  Silas  a  Babylonian,  and 
John  an  Essene,  who  were  men  equally 
celebrated  for  valor,  and  skill  in  the  manage- 
ment of  war. 

Ascalon  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  sur- 
prising strongth ;  but  the  whole  garrison  con- 
.sisted  only  of  a  troop  of  cavalry  and  a  com- 
pany of  foot,  under  the  command  of  an  officer 
named  Anthony.  The  Jews,  being  impatient 
to  encounter  the  Bomans,  marched  with  the 
utmost  expedition,  intending  to  attack  them 
by  surprise ;  but  Anthony,  getting  intel- 
ligence of  their  design,  stationed  his  cavaliy 
without  the  town,  in  order  to  repulse  the 
enemy.  The  Eoman  forces  were  composed  of 
vetaran  troops  completely  armed,  well  disc-i- 

5 lined,  and  perfectly  obedient  to  order.  The 
ewa  had  the  superiority  in  point  of  num- 
bers J  but  (hey  were  indifferently 


for,  and  by  no  meana  expert  in,  the  art 
of  war,  and  the  army  consisted  entiiely  of 
infantry.  Anthony's  troops  received  the 
fii'st  charge  with  gi'eat  resolution  :  his  horse 
broke  the  first  ranks  of  the  adverse  aimy, 
which  were  immediately  put  to  the  rout :  great 
numbers  were  crushed  to  death  by  their  own 
people,  and  wherever  they  fled  they  were 
pursued  by  the  Komans.  The  Jiews  eserl«d 
their  utmost  endeavors  to  rally  their  forces, 
but  this  was  prevented  by  the  Komans,  who 
pursued  the  advantage  they  had  gained  till 
ten  thousand  of  the  enemy  were  slain,  among 
whom  were  the  two  generals,  John  and 
Silas.  Niger,  the  surviving  general,  with 
the  rest  of  the  Jews,  moat  of  whom  were 
wounded,  escaped  to  a  town  in  Idumaja, 
named  Sabis. 

The  resolution  of  the  Jews,  however,  was 
not  abated  by  the  terrible  defeat  they  had 
sustained  ;  but,  founding  their  hopes  of 
snceess  on  the  recollection  of  former  victo- 
ries, they  were  animated  to  a  more  violent 
desire  of  revenge.  They  therefore  collected 
together  a  much  more  numerous  anny  than 
before,  and  determined  to  make  a  second 
attempt  agamst.  Ascalon,  notwithstanding 
their  want  of  military  slill  and  discipline, 
the  falal  effects  of  which  they  had  already 
esperienoed.  But  all  theii'  hopes  were  soon 
vanished ;  for  being  stirpiised  by  an  ambush 
which  Anthony  had  stationed  in  the  way 
they  were  to  pa&s,  they  were  entirely  routed, 
without  being  able  to  foim  themteives  into 
the  order  of  battle.  Eight  thousand  Jews 
were  slain  on  the  spot ;  and  the  rest,  with 
Niger,  th«r  general,  put  to  flight.  Being 
closely  pursued  by  the  Bomans,  Niger  sought 
refuge  in  a  castle  belonging  to  the  village  of 
Thia  caade  was  supposed  to  be 
)le;  and  therefore,  as  the  only 
effectual  means  of  destroying  both  Niger  and 
the  castle,  the  Bomans  set  fire  to  it,  after 
which  they  departed,  triumphing  in  the  idea 
that  the  leader  of  the  Jews  must  ineiitally 
perish  in  the  flames.  Niger,  being  eenfiblc 
that  this  must  be  the  case  if  he  continued  in 
his  station,  threw  himself  from  the  top  of  the 
castle  into  a  vault  of  considerable  depth,  where, 
after  three  days,  he  was  found  alive  by  his 
friends,  who  were  searehing  for  his  remains, 
in  order  to  give  them  interment.  Thia  unex- 
pected event  transported  the  Jews  from  a 
state  of  despondency  into  the  contrary  ex- 
treme of  joy ;  and  tne  preservation  of  their 
general,  whom  they  considered  as  an  instru- 
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ment  essentially  necessary  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  war,  tiiey  attributed  to  divine  iater- 
position. 

During  these  transaettons,  Vespasian  ar- 
rived with  his  army  at  Antioeh,  where  King 
Agrippa,  attended  by  his  troops,  was  waiting 
to  receive  him.  Hence  he  proceeded  to 
Plffllemda,  where  the  inhabitants  of  Seppho- 
lis,  a  city  in  Galilee,  had  assembled  on  occa- 
sion of  his  expected  arrival.  These  were  a 
well-disposed  people,  and  being  conscious 
of  the  great  power  of  the  Romans,  as  well  as 
desirous  of  making  provision  for  their  own 
safety,  they  acknowledged  Oestius  Gallius  as 
their  governor,  previous  to  the  arrival  of 
Ves^sian,  binding  themselves  to  act  in 
perfect  obedience  to  his  commands,  even 
against  their  own  countrymen,  and  at  the 
same  lime  declaring  their  allerianee  to  the 
state  of  Rome.  They  receivwl  a  garrison 
from  Cestius  Grallius,  and  solicited  Veapaaan 
to  grant  fhem  a  number  of  cavalry  and  in- 
fiintry  aufflotent  for  their  defence  in  case  they 
should  be  attacked  by  the  Jews.  Vespasian 
readily  complied  with  this  request ;  for 
Sepphoris  being  the  most  extensive  and 
strongest  city  in  Galilee,  he  judged  it  expe- 
dient to  keep  so  important  a  place  in  a 
proper  state  of  defence. 

The  number  of  troops  granted  by  Vespasian 
to  the  people  of  Sepphoris  were  a  thousand 
cavalry  and  six  thousand  infantry ;  the  whole 
of  which  were  placed  under  the  commaad  of 
Placidus,  the  tiibune.  After  these  troops 
had  been  drawn  up  on  the  great  plain,  the 
foot,  for  the  security  of  the  city,  were  quar- 
tered within  the  walls,  and  the  horse  were 
ordered  into  the  camp.  The  Roman  troops 
made  daily  excursions  into  the  neighborhood, 
where  they  committed  many  acts  of  violence, 
and  greatly  incommoded  Josephua  (the 
governor  of  Galilee)  and  his  friends.  Not 
satisfied  with  rava^ng  the  countiy,  they 
made  booty  of  whatever  they  could  obtain 
trom  the  towns,  and  treated  the  inliabit^ts 
with  so  much  severity  that  they  were  under 
the  necessity  of  remaining  within  the  walls. 

Matters  being  thus  circumstanced,  Josephus 
,  exerted  his  utmost  efibrts  to  make  himself 
master  of  Sepphoris ;  but  he  found  it 
strongly  fortified,  that  it  appeared  to  be  i.. 
pregnable,  and  despairing  of  success,  either 
by  stratagem  or  force,  he  abandoned  all 
further  thoughts  of  the  enterpise.  This 
irritated  the  Romans,  that  they  subjected  the 
people  to  the  most  terrible  calamities  of  lire 


and  sword,  putting  those  who  attempted 
resisfauce  to  instant  death,  reducing  the  rest 
to  slavery,  and  making  booty  of  all  the  prop- 
erty they  couH  find. 

In  the  mean  time,  Titiw  repaired  to  his 
father  Vespasian,  at  Pioleiiiais,  taking  with 
him  the  fitlh,  tenth,  and  fifteenth  legions, 
which  were  reckoned  to  be  the  best  disci- 
plined and  most  cour^ons  of  the  Roman 
troops.  These  were  followed  by  a  troop 
of  horse  from  Cjesarea,  with  a  great  number 
of  auxiliaries,  both  horse  and  foot,  from  other 
places.  The  whole  army  amounted  to  sixty 
thousand,  excluave  of  the  train  of  baggage, 
and  a  great  number  of  domestics,  most  of 
whom,  having  been  trained  to  the  practice 
of  war,  were  but  little  inferior  to  the  soldiers 
in  courage  and  dexterity. 

During  the  time  Vespasian  was  with  his 
son  Titus  at  Ptolemais,  he  ordered  every 
necessary   measure  to   be  pmsued   for  the 

E roper  regulation  and  supply  of  his  army. 
a  ue  mean  time,  Placidus  made  an  excursion 
into,  and  overran,  the  whole  province  of 
Judsea,  where  he  took  a  great  number  of 
prisonei'a,  most  of  whom  he  put  to  death. 
These  were  people  destitute  of  courage ;  but 
such  as  possessed  a  greater  share  of  intrepidity 
made  a  courageous  resistance,  and  secured 
themselves  in  the  cities,  and  ot^er  places  of 
strength,  which  had  been  fortified  by  Josephus. 
Placidus  determined  to  direct  his  arms  against 
those  places  where  the  Galileans  had  fled  for 
sanetuaiy ;  and  Jotapata  being  the  strongest 
hold  they  possessed,  ne  resolved  that  his  first 
exploit  should  be  to  attempt  the  reduction  of 
that  place.  The  inhabitants  of  Jotapata,  how- 
ever, gaining  intelligence  of  the  design  of 
Placidus,  and  that  he  was  marching  with  all 
expedition  against  the  place,  sallied  fiom  the 
town,  in  order  to  give  him  battle.  They 
attacked  the  Romans  by  surprise,  and  as 
the  fate  of  theirwives,  children,  and  country, 
depended  on  the  issue  of  the  contest,  they 
fought  with  the  most  astonishing  bravery, 
and  with  such  success,  that  they  effectually 
repulsed  the  enemy ;  after  which,  Placidus 
drew  off  his  army. 

Vespasian,  having  resolved  to  make  an 
excursion  into  Gtdilee,  issued  marching  or- 
ders to  his  troops,  according  to  the  military 
discipline  of  the  Romans,  and  departing  from 
Ptolemais,  encamped  his  army  on  the  frontiers 
of  Galilee.  He  might,  indeed,  have  advanced 
farther,  but  his  stopping  there  was  designed 
to  strike  a  terror  into  the  enemy  by  the  fo^ 
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midable  e,ppear^ce  of  his  army.  In  this 
conjecture  ne  was  not  deceived,  for  tie  news 
of  his  approach  tiirew  the  Jewa  into  the 
greatest  consternation ;  and  Josephus's  fol- 
lowers, who  were  encamped  at  some  distance 
from  Sepphoris,  deserted  their  leader,  even 
before  the  enemy  came  Jn  sight.  Being  thus 
abandoned,  and  lindiog  that  (Jic  spiiits  of  the 
Jewswereentirelydepceesed,  that  the  majority 
of  his  people  had  ah'eady  joined  the  enemy, 
and  tlmt  the  rest  seemed  inclined  to  follow 
their  example,  he  retreated  W  Tiberias, 
accompanied  by  a  few  of  his  people  whom  he 
could  trust,  and  who  still  maintained  their 
fidelity. 

The  first  place  Vespaaan  laid  siege  to 
after  his  arrival  in  GaUlee  was  the  city  of 
Gadara,  which,  not  having  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  inhabitant  to  defend  it,  he  subdned, 
with  very  little  difficulty,  on  the  first  assault. 
The  natural  enmity  of  the  Romans  against 
the  Jews,  together  with  a  principle  of  revenge 
for  their  having  defeated  Cestiua,  induced 
them  to  put  the  mbabitants  of  the  town 
promiscuously  to  the  sword ;  and,  not 
satisfied  with  setting  fire  to  the  conquered 
city,  they  burnt  and  utterly  laid  waste  the 
neighboring  small  towns  and  villages,  and 
subjected  the  inhabitants  to  slavery. 

In  the  meaa  time,  Josephus  (the  leader  of 
the  Jews  in  Galilee)  left  Tiberias,  and  retired 
to  tiiB  strong  city  of  Jotapata,  which  gave 
great  encouragement  to  the  Jews  of  that 
place.  Josephus's  retreat  was  soon  made 
known  to  Vespaaan  by  a  deserter,  who 
advised  the  besieging  of  Jotapata,  observing 
that,  if  Josephus  could  be  taken,  the  war 
must  inevitably  terminate  to  the  disadvantage 
of  t^e  Jews.  Pleased  with  this  information, 
and  hoping  to  get  into  his  power  the  person 
whom  he  conadcred  as  the  most  formidable 
of  his  enemies,  Vespasian  deipatched  Placidus 
and  ,3ibulJns  (the  latter  of  whom  was  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  men  of  tJie  army 
bravory  and  military  skill)  with  a  thousand 
cavahy,  commanding  them  to  environ  the  city 
with  fho  greatest  expedition,  and,  if  posabh 
prevent  the  escape  of  Josephus. 

The  next  morning  Vespasian  issued  orders 
for  his  whole  army  to  march,  and,  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  day,  encamped  about  seven 
fiirlongs  to  the  north  of  the  city.  The  Romans, 
being  greatly  fetigued  by  their  march,  did  not 
attempt  any  thing  till  the  nest  morning,  when 
they  Ijegan  to  assault  the  city,  which 
defended  with  great  bravery. 


ordered  the  bowmen  and  slingei's  to  compel 
the  Jews  to  desert  the  walls,  while  himself, 
with  a  body  of  infentry,  began  an  assault 
from  an  eminence  convenient  for  battering 
the  place  ;  but  Josephus,  at  the  head  of  the 
Jews,  made  so  funous  an  attack  on  the 
enemy,  that  he  compelled  them  to  retreat. 

The  nest  day  the  beKiegere  renewed  the 
assault,  and  in  this  action  Doth  parties  dis- 
played the  most  distinguished  instances  of 
Valor.  The  Jews  were  encouraged  by  the 
undannted  firmness  and  I'csolntion  with 
which,  contrary  to' the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions, they  had  sustained  the  fimt  assault ;  and 
the  shame  of  having  been  repulsed  invigorated 
the  spu'it  of  the  Romans.  Notwithstanding  the 
great  danger  and  difficulty  of  the  enterprise, 
uie  latter  continued  to  pursue  their  attacks  with 
utmost  vigor,  while  the  Jews,  regardless 
of  their  great  numbers  and  strength,  made 
frequent  sallies  against  them  with  consider- 
able advantage. 

The  ciw  of  Jotapata  was  situated  on  a  rock, 
and  utterly  inaccessible,  except  on  the  north, 
where  a  part  of  it  stood  on  the  brow  of  a 
mountain.  This  quarter  Jftsephus  caused  to 
be  atiflngly  fortified,  thereby  precluding  the 
enemy  fi-om  taking  advantage  of  another 
mountain  by  which  it  was  overlooked,  and 
which,  with  the  other  mountains  adjoining, 
entirely  enclosed  the  place,  that  it  could 
only  be  seen  at  a  veiy  small  distance. 

After  several  days'  ii-uitless  attempts, 
Vespasian,  finding  the  place  so  admirably 
atuated  for  defence,  and  diat  bo  had  to  con- 
tend mth  an  intrepid  and  determined  enemy, 
assembled  a  council  of  his  principal  officers, 

order  to  debate  on  the  most  proper  means 
obtaining  a  victory.  The  issue  of  this 
deliberation  was,  that  a  large  teiraee  should 
be  raised  on  that  side  of  thfi  city  which 
appeared  to  be  the  least  capable  «f  resistance. 
Accordingly,  the  whole  army  was  employed 
in  tie  work,  which  tiiey  pursued  vim  sur- 
prising rapidity,  and  the  utmost  efforts 
of  the  Jews  to  oppose  them  proved  inefl'eo- 

In  the  moan  time,  Josephus  oidered  the 
wall  of  the  city  to  he  raised  in  pioportion  to 
the  advancement  of  the  enemy's  works. 
The  Jewa  at  first  declined  tie  undertaking 
urging  the  impossibility  of  pursuing  thei» 
business,  as  they  should  be  continually  ex- 
posed to  the  enemy.  To  remove  these  fears. 
Josephus  suggested  the  following  invention, 
as  a  defence  against  fiie,  stones,  and  other 
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weapons.  He  caused  lai^  stakes  to 
fixed  in  the  ground,  and  raw  hides  of  bcaats 
to  be  stretched  upon  thorn,  the  yielding  qual- 
ity of  which  would  prevent  any  material 
elfeot  from,  the  lances  and  stones,  and  at  the 
same  time  their  moisture  would  damp  the 
fira  of  the  enemy.  The  Jews,  thinking 
'themselves  secure  through  Josephus's  con- 
trivance, continued  indefatigahly  industrious 
in  the  work  both  night  and  day ,  and  they 
soon  erected  r  wall  several  cubits  high,  on 
which  wore  formed  towers  and  strong  embat^ 


Vespasian  now  relinquished  ail  hopes  of 
subduing  the  place  by  storm;  he  therefore 
blocked  it  up,  flatitcring  himself  witi  the  ex- 
pectation, that  by  outting  off  all  communica^ 
tion,  the  consequent  necessities  of  the  people 
would  perform  the  business  of  the  sword,  or 
at  least  render  them  incapable  of  making  any 
adyantageous  reMstanoe.  There  was  an 
abundant  supply  of  com  and  all  other  neces- 
saries in  the  town,  excepting  water,  which 
latter  article  they  only  received  from-  the 
clouds,  there  being  neither  spring  nor  foun- 
tain within  the  walls  of  the  city.  The  pros- 
pect of  a  scarcity  of  water  induced  Josephus, 
who  waa  deteimined  not  to  abandon  himself 
to  despair,  to  limit  each  man  to  a  d^ly  al- 
lowance, in  consequence  of  which  a  universal 
discontent  prevailed  among  the  people.  This 
cireumstance  could  not  be  concealed  fromthe 
Eomans,  who,  from  an  adjacent  hill,  observed 
tie  people  assembled  to  receive  tJieir  respec- 
tive portions,  and  were  otherwise  informed  of 
the  general  discontent  which  had  taken  place 
on  that  occasion.  Vespasian  was  in  continual 
expectation  of  making  himself  master  of  the 
town ;  but  Josephua,  to  convince  hira  that 
be  waa  not  likely  to  succeed  from  their  dis- 
tress for  want  of  water,  hit  upon  the  follow- 
ing stratagem :  he  caused  great  numbers  of 
wet  cloths  to  be  hung  upon  the  battlements, 
which  were  no  sooner  observed  by  the  Ro- 
mans, than  they  concluded  a  scarcity  of  water 
could  not  prevail  in  the  town,  as  in  that  case 
tiey  would  hardly  make  use  of  such  an  arti- 
cle in  so  profiise  a  manner.  In  consequence 
of  this,  Vespa^Mi,  no  longer  entertaining 
hopes  that  the  enemy  would  surrender 
through  want  of  the  necessaiies  of  llfo,  had 
again  recourse  to  arms.  This  proved  a  cii^ 
cumstance  highly  agreeable  to  the  Jews, 
who,  being  reduced  to  tie  greatest  distress, 
entertained  the  most  terrible  apprehensions 
of  falling  miserable  sacrifices  to  famine,  to 


which  they  infinitely  preferred  a  glorious 
death  in  the  field. 

In  the  midst  of  this  distress,  Josephus 
recollected  that  on  the  west  side  of  the  city 
there  was  a  hoUow  or  gutter  in  a  place  so 
little  frequented,  that  it  was  not  likely  to 
have  been  observed  by  the  enemy.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  he  sent  messengers  to  the 
Jews  without  the  city,  requesting  them  to 
cause  water  and  other  necessaries  to  be  con- 
veyed to  him  through  this  passage ;  and,  as  a 
proper  security  to  the  messengers,  he  ordered 
them  to  be  covered  wilh  hides  of  beasts,  and 
to  go  on  their  hands  and  feet,  that,  in  case 
of  being  oh^rved  by  the  watoh,  they 
might  be  mistaken  for  dogs  and  other  ani- 

This  scheme  bad  for  some  time  the  desired 
effect,  sad  an  intercourse  was  maintained 
between  those  without  the  city  and  those 
witiiiu,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  latter. 
But  at  length  the  Bomans  discovered  the 
project,  which  they  effectually  destroyed  by 
closely  blocking  np  the  passage,  and  thereby 
cutting  off  all  communication  whatever. 

Josephus  now  perceived  that  it  would  be 
fruitless  to  attempt  a  longer  defence  of  the 
city,  and  therefore  he  joined  with  several  of 
the  principal  men  in  suggesting  the  means 
of  escape.     The  people,  suspecting  on  what 

'  jeot  they  were  met  to  dehberate,  repaired 
great  multitudes  to  Josephus,  eameslly 
supplicating,  that  as  he  was  the  only  man 
fiwra  whom  they  could  expect  relief,  he  would 
not  desert  them  in  their  then  extremity ;  ob- 
serving, that  while  he  was  secure  they  could 
not  desptur  of  success,  and  declaring  that 
they  could  not  die  more  honorably  than  while 
acting  in  obedience  to  his  commands.  They 
told  him  that  if  it  should  prove  their  misfor- 
tune to  Ml  into  the  power  of  the  Romans, 
he  would  acquire  the  immortal  fame  ot  hav- 

;  equally  scorned  to  fly  from  the  e  lemy, 

desert  the  people  under  his  protejtion  : 
that  by  leaving  them  he  would  manifest  a 
conduct  ^mOar  to  that  of  a  man  taking  upon 
him  the  command  of  a  ship  in  temperate 
weather,  and  abandoning  it  in  a  storm ;  they 
likewise  added,  that  after  losing  the  only 
man  in  whom  they  could  place  a  eonfiflonce 
of  success,  they  could  no  longer  cherish  the 
hope  of  relieving  their  countiy. 

Josephus,  who  was  unwilhng  tc  have  it 
believed  that  his  intention  was  engrossed  on 
neans  of  providing  for  his  own  safety, 
told  them,  that  if  they  were  compelled  to 
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surrender,  his  remaining  with  them  could  not 
possibly  operate  in  their  favor ;  whereas, 
if  he  obtained  hU  liberty,  he  might  be  able 
to  di-aw  an  army  out  of  Galilee  sufficiently 
early  to  raise  the  aege;  and  that  Ms  contin- 
uing in  the  city  would  be  productive  of 
unfortunate  instead  of  happy  consequences, 
Binee  the  expectation  of  nuiting  him  a  pris- 
oner would  induce  the  Komans  to  continue  a 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  »ege,  which 
they  might  probably  decline  if  he  could 
effect  an  escape. 

But  these  aimraoents,  instead  of  reconcil- 
ing the  multitude,  rendered  them  stilt  more 
importunate,  and  with  the  most  bitter  lamen- 
tations they  urgently  supplicated  that  he 
wonld  still  continue  his  protection  to  them. 
Impressed  with  tenderness  and  gratitude 
towai'd  the  people,  Josephus  considered  that 
if  he  remained  in  the  t«wn,  they  would  attrib- 
ute his  compliance  with  their  request  to  the 
influence  ihey  had  over  bun,  and  that  if  he 
persisl«d  in  a  refusal,  they  might  probably 
detain  him  by  force  ;  and  therefore  resolved 
to  share  the  coromon  danger,  he  addressed 
them  as  follows  ;  "  My  dear  friends  and 
foithfiil  countrymen,  (he  period  is  arrived 
when  we  ai'e  required  to  exert  our  utmost 
bravery,  anee  in  tiat  alone  we  can  place  our 
hopes  of  safety.  If  we  lose  our  lives  our 
reward  will  be  a  large  share  of  honor,  and 
our  names  will  be  endeared  to  the  latest  pos- 
terity." 

This  address  was  received  with  universal 
satisfaction  by  the  people,  immediately  after 
which  Josephus,  at  the  head  of  the  most 
courageous  of  the  Jews,  assaulted  the  ene- 
my's guards,  whom  he  compelled  to  desert 
theu"  trenches  and  retreat  to  the  camp. 

Josephus  and  his  army  now  defended 
themselves  against  the  power  of  the  Romans 
witli  the  most  astonishing  power  and  resolu- 
tion This  they  contmued  to  do  for  the 
space  of  forty  days,  when  a  deserter  repre- 
sented to  Vespasian  the  state  of  the  town, 
informing  him  that  through  the  loss  of  men, 
and  the  hard  duty  which  the  survivors  were 
obhged  incessantly  to  perform,  the  garrison 
was  sj  reduced  that  it  must  neee^arily  sur- 
render (o  a  vigorous  attack,  and  more  espe- 
cially if  advantage  was  to  be  taken  of  a 
favoraole  opportunity  for  making  the  assault 
by  surprise.  He  Idtewise  strongly  advised 
the  Roman  general  to  attempt  the  enterprise 
before  dayhght,  when  the  Jews  would  not  be 
apprehensive    of  danger,  and  the  vigilance 


of  the  guard  abated  by  fatigue  and  an  incli- 
nation to  sleep. 

Vespasian,  being  sensible  that  the  Jews 
possessed  a  remarkable  fidelity  to  each  other, 
which  the  most  excruciating  torments  could 
not  force  them  to  violate,  was  unwilling  at 
first  to  put  any  confidence  in  what  the 
deserter  had  related.  He  had  been  witness 
to  a  recent  instance  of  the  amazing  constancy 
and  resolution  of  the  Jews,  in  the  case  of 
one  of  Josephus's  people,  who  being  made  a 
prisoner,  and  interrogated  respecting ,  the 
state  of  the  city,  refused  to  divulge  a  single 
cireuRistance,  and  persisted  in  that  resolution 
during  the  most  excessive  torments,  and 
while  he  was  undergoing  the  sentence  of 
crucifixion.  Considering,  however,  that  the 
information  of  the  deserter  might  possibly 
be  founded  in  truth,  and  that  no  lU  con- 
sequences wei'e  likely  to  ensue  from  his 
appearing  to  believe  that  to  he  the  ease,  Ves- 
paaan  ordered  the  man  to  he  secured,  and 
every  necessary  preparation  to  be  made  for 
the  attack. 

The  Roman  army  began  a  silent  march  at 
an  appointed  hour  of  the  night,  which  had 
been  previously  agreed  upon  according  to  the 
plan  laid  down  by  the  deserter.  On  their 
arrival  at  the  walls  of  the  town,  finding  the 
sentinels  asleep,  they  immediately  despatched 
them,  and  without  the  least  molestation 
entered  the  city,  followed  by  a  large  body 
of  troops  under  the  command  of  the  tiibune 
Placidus.  Notwithstanding  it  was  open  day 
before  the  Rou)ans  gained  possession  of  the 
fort  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
town,  the  Jewish  army  was  so  exhausted  and 
fatigued  by  incessant  labor  and  watching, 
that  they  did  not  entertain  the  least  idea  of 
their  danger  till  the  enemy  had  actually 
gained  their  point ;  and  even  those  who  were 
awake  were  almost  equal  strangers  to  the 
misfortune,  as  they  could  not  clearly  distin- 
guish objects  on  account  of  a  thick  fog  which 
then  prevailed,  and  continued  till  the  whole 
Roman  army  had  gained  admittance  into  the 

The  Romans,  recollecting  the  siifi'erings 
they  had  undergone  during  Uie  course  of  the 
siege,  Imd  aside  every  sentiment  of  humanity 
and  compasMon  towsid  the  beaeged.  They 
threw  many  of  the  Jews  from  the  lop  of  the 
fort,  who  were  instantly  killed  by  the  fall, 
and  others,  who  had  courage  enough  to  make 
resistance,  were  either  pressed  to  death  by 
crowds  of  the  enemy,  or  forced 
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donn  precipices,  and  killed  by  tbe  ruins 
whioh  fell  from  abovo.  Saoh  of  the  guards 
as  first  observed  the  city  to  be  taken  fled  to 
a  turret  on  the  walls,  where  they  wore 
attauked  by  tho  enemy,  against  whom,  for 
soino  time,  they  made  a  resolute  defence. 
Being  oppressed  by  nnrabera,  they  offered 
to  capitulate;  but  their  proposals  were 
rejected,  and  the  whole  put  to  the  eword. 
Kvery  Jew  who  was  met  by  the  Romans  on 
that  day  was  put  to  instant  death ;  and 
during  some  following  days  they  carefully 
searched  for  such  as  had  concealed  themselves 
ia  private  places,  all  of  whom,  except  women 
ana  children,  they  destroyed.  Having  thus 
obtained  a  complete  victory,  Vespasian,  after 
withdrawing  hts  forces  from  the  town,  ordered 
the  fortress  to  be  burnt,  which  was  accord- 
ingly done,  aad  the  whole  city  laid  in  ruins. 
The  Romans,  iaduoed  partly  by  personal 
enmity,  and  partly  by  an  ofScioas  zeal  to 
ingratiate  themselves  into  the  f;ivor  of  their 
general,  assiduously  employed  themselves  in 
searoliing  every  psirt  of  the  adjoining  ootia- 
try,  in  order  to  find  out  the  leader  of  the 
Jews.  It  was  Joseplius's  fortune  to  escape 
through  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  and  to 
find  a  deep  pit,  having  a  passage  leading  to 
a  spacious  cavern,  in  which  he  discovered 
forty  distinguished  Jews  who  had  there  taken 
sanctuary,  and  were  supplioil  with  sufficient 
necessaries  to  last  them  several  days.  Tho 
enemy  being  in  possession  of  the  whole 
adjacent  country,  Josephus  judged  it  unsafe 
to  venture  abroad  by  day,  and  therefore  he 
left  his  retreat  only  by  night,  with  a  view  of 
discovering  if  there  remained  any  probability 
of  efieutjng  an  escape ;  but  finding  the 
enemy  exceedingly  vigilant,  ho  repeatedly 
returned  to  the  cavern,  despairing  of  success. 
On  the  third  day  he  was  betrayed  by  a 
woman ;  in  consequence  of  which,  Vespasian 
despatched  Paulinus  and  Gallanicus,  two 
tribunes,  to  the  place  where  he  was  seoreted, 
authorizing  them  to  assure  Josephus,  that, 
oa  condition  of  leaving  bis  retreat,  he  should 
meet  with  a  kind  and  honorable  reception. 
Josephus,  conscious  that  tho  injuries  tlie 
Bomans  had  sustained  at  his  hands  entitled 
hirn  to  punishment  rather  than  reward, 
thought  it  unsafe  to  roly  on  Vespasian's 
word  of  honor,  and  therefore  bo  declined  the 
proposal.  In  consequence  of  this,  Vespasian 
sent  another  tribune,  named  Nicanor,  who 
had  long  been  intimately  acquainted  with 
Josephus,  and  was  in  fact  his  most  »ncere 


friend.  Nicauor  forcibly  expostulated  with 
him  on  tho  impropriety  of  refusing  to  comply 
with  Vespasian's  request;  he  represented  to 
bim  the  generosity  and  benevolence  of  tbe 
Bomaus  toward  those  they  conquered  :  that, 
so  far  from  Vespaaan's  entortainiug  an 
enmity  against  him,  he  highly  esteemed  him 
as  lieing  a  man  of  singuW  intrepidity,  and 
possessed  of  other  eminent  virtues  ;  and  that 
the  Koman  general  must  indisputably  havB 
favorable  views,  since  he  condescended  to 
propose  terms  to  a  man  who  was  already  sub 
jeet  to  his  power.  "Can  you  imagine," 
said  Nioanor,  "that  Vespasian  would  era- 
ploy  a  Iriend  in  an  office  of  treachery,  or 
that  I  would  accept  from  him  so  dishunorablb 


Notwithstanding  these  remonstrances,  Jo- 
sephus, for  some  time,  declined  a  compliance ; 
but  at  length,  from  tbe  very  forcible  argu- 
ments and  advice  of  Nioanor,  be  agreed  \a 
submit.  In  consequence  of  this,  his  com- 
panions instantly  drew  their  swords,  and 
threatened,  if  he  surrendered,  to  put  him  to 
death.  Josephus,  l)eing  apprehensive  that 
they  might  carry  their  designs  into  execution, 
was  desirous  of  avoiding  so  horrid  an  inten- 
tion ;  to  effect  which  he  addressed  them  aa 
follows:  "  Why,  my  good  friends,  do  you 
suffer  yourselves  to  be  so  far  transported  by 
the  violence  of  passion  as  to  cherish  the  idea 
of  separating  the  soul  and  body,  which  are 
so  intimately  united  by  nature  V  To  foil  by 
the  hand  of  a  victor  in  a  war  maintained 
according  to  the  laws  of  arms,  is  without 
dispute  a  glorious  fate.  I  should  make  no 
greater  difficulty  of  taking  away  my  own  life 
tlian  of  requesting  a  Roman  to  perform  that 
office ;  but  if  tho  Komans  are  inclined  to  show 
mercy  to  an  enemy,  will  reason  justify  that 
enemy  in  having  no  mercy  on  himself?  No 
death  can  be  more  honorable  than  that  of 
the  man  who  yields  bis  life  to  the  superior 

Eower  of  an  adversary  that  means  to  deprive 
im  of  the  inestimable  biasing  of  KIwrty. 
But  the  Romans  wish  not  our  deaths,  and  all 
animosity  should  now  cease,  for  the  cause  of 
our  contention  is  at  an  end.  The  man  who 
rejects  life  when  his  duty  requires  him  to 
preserve  it  is  as  pusillanimous  as  he  who,  in 
opposition  to  the  dictates  of  honor,  trembles 
to  meet  his  fiite.  Is  it  not  from  the  fear  of 
leatb  alone  that  we  hesitate  to  yield  to  the 
Romans?  Shall  we  precipitate  ourselves 
into  certain  destniotion  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  a  threatened  danger,  which  probably 
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maj  not  arrive  ?  If  you  eonoeive  that  we 
ought  to  die  to  avoid  ^avery,  I  must  rei|uest 
jou  to  recoUeot  that  we  eajoy  not  liberty  in 
the  miserable  situation  to  which  we  are  now 
reduced.  If  you  suppose  him  to  be  a  brave 
man  who  deprives  himself  of  life,  I  would 
ask  what  opinioa  you  would  tovm  of  the 
commander  of  a  vessel  who  during  a  calm 
should  sink  his  ship  from  au  apprehension 
that  a  tempest  might  arise  ?  The  desire  of 
preserving  life  is  a  principle  implanted  in 
the  whole  animal  creation;  and  therefore 
to  deprive  ourselves  of  existence  is  (o  violate 
the  order  of  nature,  and  offer  a  sacrile^ous 
insult  to  God.  H  we  desire  to  live,  may  we 
not  indulge  that  desire,  since  we  have  g^veo 
exemplary  proofe  of  our  courage  and  yutae '? 
But,  if  we  are  resolved  to  die,  let  us  tall  by 
the  hands  of  our  conquerors.  We  shall 
liave  no  cause  for  regi'et  if  the  Booians 
prove  treacherous ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we 
shall  WMgn  our  lives  with  pleasure,  since  we 
shall  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
the  perSdy  of  the  enemy  must  necessarily 
diminish  the  gloiy  of  their  victory,  and  ren- 
der them  infamous  to  the  latest  posterity." 

Jusephus  iraagineil  that  these  arguments 
would  have  induced  the  Jews  to  relinquish 
the  detei'mination  of  putting  an  end  to  his 
life ;  but  in  this  he  found  himself  mistaken, 
for  instead  of  appeasing,  his  address  provoked 
them  to  the  utmost  extravagance  of  rage ; 
they  approached  him  with  their  swords  drawn , 
upbraided  him  in  the  most  severe  terms  as 
Ijcin^  of  a  contemptibly  irresolute  disposition . 
and  tiireatened  him  with  instant  death.  Thus 
situated,  Josephns  addressed  his  companions 
in  the  most  soothing  manner,  which  seldom 
&ils  to  gain  respect  from  those  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  obey  ;  he  called  one  by 
his  name,  took  another  by  the  hand,  and 
endeavored  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
rest  by  arguments  and  such  other  means  an 
he  conceived  to  be  best  adapted  for  obtaining 
the  end  he  had  in  view.  Thus  by  a  singular 
address  in  applying  to  the  various  humora 
and  dispo^tions  of  his  companions,  Josephus 
averted  the  danger  that  threatened  him. 
The  rage  of  the  Jews  subsided,  their  esteem 
and  veneration  for  thou:  general  revived,  and 
they  freely  gave  him  his  liberty  to  act  as  he 


should  think  proper.  Being  thus  relieved 
from  the  extremitj  to  which  he  was  reduced 
by  the  Romans  on  one  hand,  and  by  hts  own 
countrymen  on  the  other,  Josephus  surren- 
dered himself  to  Nicanor,  who  immediately 
conducted  him  to  Vespasian. 

The  desire  of  seeing  Josephus  appear 
before  the  Roman  general  caused  piodigious 
uumbers  of  people  to  assemble,  some  of 
whom  rejoiced  to  see  that  he  was  alive,  while 
others  vented  menaces  and  the  most  bitter  exe- 
crations against  bun.  Those  who  were  suffi- 
ciently near  to  observe  his  person  recollected 
the  many  extraordinary  incidents  of  his  life, 
and,  reflecting  on  his  then  »tuation,  were 
greatly  astonished  on  the  comparison.  Not- 
withstanding the  inveteracy  which  the  Roman 
generals  had  entertained  against  Josephus, 
they  tenderly  compassionated  him  in  his  cap- 
tivity ;  but  Titus  was  most  particularly 
affected,  for  on  account  of  his  advanced  age, 
and  the  unconquerable  dignity  of  his  mind 
in  the  most  extreme  dangers  and  distresses, 
he  entertained  a  great  veneration  for  Jose- 
phus, whose  former  elevated  station  and  great 
exploits,  together  with  the  humiliating  condi- 
tion to  which  he  was  now  reduced,  he  most 
seriously  considered,  and  then  proceeded  to 
make  some  reflections  on  the  chanee  of  war, 
and  the  mutability  of  human  affairs.  Thoso 
who  heard  Titus  adopted  his  sentiments ;  and 
he  greatW  contributed  toward  the  pre; 
tion  of  Josephus,  by  influencing  Vesf 
in  his  favor.  * 

Vespaaan  intimated  his  intentions  of  send- 
ing Josephus  to  Nero,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
kept  a  close  prisoner.  In  consequence  of 
this,  Josephus  requested  to  have  an  audience 
with  Vespasian,  which  being  granted,  be 
was  conducted  to  the  general  s  apartment, 
whence  every  person  was  dismissed,  except 
Titus  and  two  of  his  friends.  In  the  presence 
of  these,  Josephus,  addressing  himself  to 
Vespasian,  spoke  as  follows ;  "  You  see  me 
sir,  your  prisoner,  and  perhaps  you 
con^der  me  in  do  other  character ;  but 
believe  me,  I  am  no  less  than  a  messenger 
sent  by  Providence  to  impart  to  you  a  matter 
of  the  highest  impoi-tance.*  Had  Inotbeen 
ged  with  this  comniission,  I  should  have 
act«d  conrfstcnt  with  the  character  of  a  Jew" 


*  'While  JoBuphuB  was  with  Iiis  companions  in 
tke  cavern,  he  had  a  moat  remarkahle  vision,  in 
which  were  communicalM  to  him  tho  snccees  find 
grandeurwhichtlieBomans  should  experience,  and 
U)B  miseries  wliich  should  attend  the  Jews.    It 


..._  likewise  revealed  M  him  tnat  Vespasian 
ehonlcT become  emperor,  and  tha'  himself  ehonld 
be  [he  meesenger  of  that  inlelli^nce  ;  and  this  it 
Vina  that  mnde  him  so  strennou  in  requesting  bis 
compaaioDS  to  spars  his  life. 
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isli  general,  and  have  (lied  rather  than  have 
8ubini[;{ed  to  be  made  a  pri^ner.  It  is 
Tiniiefiessary  to  send  me  to  Nero,  ance  Ves- 
pasinn  is  so  near  succeeding  to  the  empire, 
which,  npoa  his  decease,  will  devolve  on  his 
aon  Titus.  Let  me  he  kept  a  prisoner,  and 
guarded  with  uoremitting  circumspeelion ; 
I 'Only  request  to  remuin  the  prisoner  of 
Vespasian,  who,  by  the  tight  of  eonqueat,  is 
become  the  master  of  my  life  and  liberty, 
and  wiil,  in  a  short  time,  be  advanced  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Roman  empire.  If  it 
shall  hereafter  appear  that  I  have  made  use 
of  any  artifice  to  induce  you  to  repose  confi- 
dence in  an  impostor,  you  will  perform  an 
act  of  justice  in  subjecting  me  to  the  most 
severe  aud  exemplary  punishment." 

At  first  Vespasian  considered  Josephus's 
address  as  a  mere  fiction,  contrived  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  his  fiivor ;  bat  esperi- 
encing  cei-tain  indications,  and  finding  tiiem 
eaaotiy  correspond  with  what  Josephus  had 
related,  his  doubts  gradually  subsided,  and 
he  gave  full  confidence  to  the  prediction. 
One  of  the  persons  who  was  permitted  to  be 
present  at  the  interview  observed  to  Jose- 
phus that  since  he  pretended  to  a  Icnowledge 
of  future  events,  he  requested  to  be  informed 
by.  what  means  it  happened  that  he  remained 
ignorant  of  the  destruction  of  Jotapata,  and 
of  his  own  captivity.  To  which  .rosephua 
replied,  he  had  predicted  to  the  inhabitants 
that  the  town  would  be  conquered,  and  him- 
self made  a  prisoner  by  the  enemy.  In 
consequence  of  this  reply,  Vespasian  ordered 
a  secret  inquiry  to  he  made  among  the  Jewish 
prisoners  relative  to  the  truth  of  what  he  had 
asserted;  tJiis  was  accordingly  done,  and  the 
Jews  confirming  every  particular  related  by 
Josephus,  tiie  general  was  induced  to  jude;e 
more  fa^-orably  of  what  he  had  foretold 
respecting  himself. 

■  Josephus  continued  to  be  guarded,  "rfith 
the  greatest  cuxmmspeetion  ;  but  the  irksome- 
ness  of  confinement  was  in  a  great  degree 
mitigated  by  his  being  allowed  every  accom- 
modation and  convenience,  together  with  the 
particular  reapect  and  kindness  which  he 
received  from  Titus. 

After  the  conquest  of  Jotapata  and  the 
total  destruction  of  that  city,  Vespasian 
repaired  with  his  army  to  Osesarea,  where  he 
took  up  his  winter-quarters ;  but  that  he 
might  not  overburden  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city,  he  sent  the  S&h  and  tenth  legions  to 
Scythopolis. 


Early  in  the  ensuing  spring  Vespasian 
renewed  his  operations  against  the  Jews. 
He  sent  his  son  Titus  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
siderable army  into  one  part  of  Judasa,  while 
himself  went  into  another ;  and  lictween  them 
they  reduced  the  most  principal  places  in  that 
country,  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  which 
quietly  submitted  ;  but  others,  after  holding 
oat  with  the  utmost  resiatauee  in  their  power, 
were  conquered,  and  great  numbers  put  to 
the  sword. 

After  these  conquests,  Vesnasian  retumefl 
to  CKsarea,  where  he  formed  tlie  resolution  of 
laying  aiego  to  Jerusalem  ;  but  while  he  was 
making  the  necessary  preparations  for  this 
purpose,  he  received  an  account  of  the  death 
of  Nero,  after  a  reign  of  thirteen  years  and 
eight  days.  In  consequence  of  this  intelli- 
gence, Vespasian  suspended  his  preparations 
for  the  expedition  toward  Jerusalem.  Find- 
ing tliat  ualba  was  destined  to  succeed  to 
the  empire,  he  thought  it  would  not  be  a 
prudent  measure  to  tak&  so  important  a  step 
without  express  orders  for  so  doing.  He 
therefore  despatched  hia  son  Titus  to  wait  on 
Galba,  at  once  to  congratulate  him  on  the 
succession  to  the  empire,  and  to  take  his 
directions  how  to  act  in  the  then  emergency 
of  affairs.  King  Agiippa  (who  was  at  this 
time  in  Cresarea)  lieing  desirous  to  embark 
with  Titus  on  this  interesting  occasion,  they 
set  sail  in  the  same  vessel ;  but  while  they 
were  on  their  voyage  (which  was  exceedingly 
tedious  owing  to  the  contrariety  of  the  wind) 
and  near  to  Achaia,  they  received  intelli- 
gence that  Galba  was  slain,  after  having 
governed  only  seven  months,  and  that  Otho 
succeeded  him,  who  reigned  only  three 
months.  This  change  in  affiiirs  did  not  pre- 
vent Agrippa  from  prosecuting  his  journey 
from  Achaia  to  Rome;  but  Titus  sailed 
thence  to  Syria,  and  proceeded  with  all 
expedition  to  his  father  at  Ctesarea. 

A  short  time  after  the  return  of  Htus  to 
Cjesarea,  Vespasian  received  intelligence  that 
a  civil  war  bad  broke  out  in  Borne,  occasioned 
by  Vit«llius,  a  daring  and  enterprising  man, 
who.  on  the  death  of  Otho,  had,  with  the 
aasistanceof  agreatbody  of  German  soldiers, 
possessed  himself  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
empire.  Vespasian  was  a  man  who  had  a 
just  opinion  of  the  respect  that  should  be 
shown  to  superiors,  and  was  as  well  calculated 
to  obey  as  to  command ;  bat  notwithstanding 
this,  he  was  greatly  chagrined  to  acknowledge 
the   supreme  authority  of  him   who  rather 
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seised  the  empire  as  a  plunder  than  became 
possessed  of  it  as  an  honor.  In  a  word,  tliie 
astonisiiing  change  in  the  public  afi^rs  affect- 
ed bim  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  could  no 
longer  entertain  any  idea  of  prosecuting 
foreign  wars,  when  Ilia  country  at  home  was 


distracted  by  the  most  disagreoahle 
stances.     Yet,  though  his  indignation 


I  the 


one  hand  urged  him 
on  the  other  he  was  deterred  from  putting 
design  into  eseeution  by  the  consideration 
of  the  difficulties  and  hazards  that  would 
attend  so  long  a  journey  in  tho  midst  of 
winter,  beside  the  pi-obability  of  many  unex- 
pected incidents  which  might  happen  before 
be  could  arrive  in  Italy. 

While  Vespasian  was  debating  this 
subject  in  his  mind,  the  officers  of  his 
army  (all  of  whom  were  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  reyolutions  which  had 
taken  place  in  Rome)  associated  together, 
and  discoursed  with  the  utmost  freedom  on 
tlie  affairs  of  the  state  and  government. 
Among  other  things  they  exclaimed  most 
violently  against  the  German  Boldiers,  who 
were  the  protectors  of  Vitellius,  ridiculing 
them  as  a  Land  of  dissolute  and  effeminate 
creatures,  who  would  be  afraid  to  fece  even 
the  usual  terrors  of  war.  "What,"  said 
they,  "shall  people  like  these  dispose  of 
armies,  or  rather  sell  them  to  the  highest 
bidder  ?  Is  it  possibli"  for  them  to  iniadne 
that  we  wlio  have  undergone  all  the  fatjgue 
attending  excessive  labor,  till  we  are  grow: 
old  in  the  use  of  arms,  —  that  we  will  evej 
submit  to  be  governed  by  an  emperoi 
chosen  by  them,  when  we  have  a  prince 
of  our  own  wlio  is  much  more  worthy 
of  the  government?  Besides,  S  we  omit 
the  present  opportunity  of  testifying 
gratitude  for  the  numerous  obligations 
owe  to  the  generosity  of  Vespasian, 
not  very  probable  that  a  amilar  prospect 
of  paying  bim  the  proper  compliment  will 
ever  again  offer.  Excluave  of  these  coa 
siderations,  the  personal  merit  of  Vcspasiat 
hath  as  much  better  qualified  him  for  thi 
dignity  of  emperor,  than  that  of  Vitellius,  ai 
our  merits  have  qualified  us  for  the  choice, 
beyond  that  of  those  who  have  elected 
him.  With  jegard  tfl  Vespasian,  there 
can  be  no  debate  or  competition  ;  for  the 
senate  and  people  of  Rome  are  entirely 
his  interest ;  nor  would  they  even  listen  to 
an  insinuation  of  the  licentiousness  and 
debauches  of  Vitellius  bang  put  in   com- 


petition  with    the  modest  and   temperate 

behavior  of  Vespasian;   for  this,  in  fact, 

Id  be  to  prefer  an  abandoned  tyrant  to 

imane  pi-ince.     After  all  we  have  said, 

lot  it  be  considered  what  a  ridiculous  figure 

should  make,  and  bow  egregiously  we 

aid  be  duped,  —  we  who,  of  all  men 
living,  have  the  greatest  obligations  to 
Vespasian,  —  if  the  senate  themselves  should 
elect  him  emperor,  and  thus  take  out  of 
onr  hands  the  merit  of  so  distinguished  an 
action,  while  we  are  idly  debating  on  the 
method  of  piwteeding  in  such  an  esigency." 

To  this  purpose  was  the  conversation  of 
the  officers  nnder  Vespasian.  Their  fiist 
meetings  were  held  in  a  secret  manner ; 
but  having  publicly  declared  their  sen- 
timents to  the  soldiers,  all  of  whom  agreed 
with  them  in  opinion,  they  resolved  to  make 
choice  of  Vespasian  as  emperor,  and  en- 
treated him  to  take  under  his  protection  an 
empire  that  was  shaken  to  its  foundation. 
Vespasian  bad  for  a  long  time  been  the 
support  of  the  empire ;  but  he  was  so  far 
from  being  anibitloua  of  the  dignity  of  cm- 
percff,  that  he  absolutely  declined  it,  declar- 
ing that  bet  chose  rather  to  continue  in  that 
line  of  life  to  which  be  had  been  accustomed, 
than  accept  of  the  pomp  and  dignity  to 
which  he  was  invited.  But  the  more  desir- 
ous Vespaaan  was  to  avoid  this  compli- 
ment, the  more  earnestly  did  the  people 
press  bis  acceptance  of  it;  till  at  length,  on 
bis  repeated  refusal,  they  advanced  to  him 
with  drawn  swords,  and  threatened  his 
destruction  if  he  any  longer  refused  accept- 
ing an  honor  of  which  he  was  so  deserving. 
Still,  however,  for  a  time,  he  refused;  but 
at  length  yielded  to  an  importunity  that  was 
not  to  be  resisted. 

The  government  of  the  empire  was  lio 
sooiler  accepted  by  Vespaaan  than  Mucia- 
nus  and  the  other  officers  joined  with  tho 
whole  body  of  the  army  in  requesting  that 
he  would  immediately  march  his  forces 
against  Vitellius ;  but  Vespasian  thought  it 
would  be  most  prudent  first  to  bring  over 
to  his  interest  the  people  of  Alexandria,  by 
means  of  which  ne  should  obtain  sueh 
advantages  as  would  not  only  secure  him- 
self, but,  in  all  probability,  crown  his  entei^ 
prise  with  success.  Egypt,  on  account  of 
the  prodi^ous  quantity  of  corn  which  it 
produced,  was  deemed  one  of  the  mosli 
important  branches  of  the  empire :  where- 
1  fore  Vespasian  was  of  opinion,  that  if  be 
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could  but  posBeaa  liimself  of  that  country, 
tbe  people  of  Rome  might  be  inducisd 
rather  to  expel  Vit«llius  than  run  the  risk 
of  starving  if  they  refused  so  tfl  do,  which 
would  be  the  natural  consequence  if  they 
could  fiot  obtain  proper  assistance  from 
Egypt. 

Tliese  observations  being  highly  approved 
of  by  the  officers,  Vespasian  immediately 
wrote  a  letter  to  Tiberius,  the  then  governor 
of  Alexandria,  informing  him  that,  at  the 
importunity  of  his  soldiers,  he  had    been 

Erevailed  on  to  take  the  government  into 
is  onn  hands,  and  that  he  thought  he  could 
Dot  act  more  prudently  than  to  request  the 
favor  of  his  advice  and  assistance  io  the 
ofQee  of  admioistration.  Tibenus  had  no 
sooner  read  this  letter,  than,  with  the  utmost 
fi-eedom  and  good-wili,  he  took  an  oath  of 
fidelity  to  Vespasian,  and  caused  the  like  to. 


bo  done  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  city. 
This  oath  was  taken  with  every  pos.sib!e 
dcnionsti'ation  of  joy  and  esteem ;  for  they 
were  previously  informed  of  the  good  inten- 
tions of  the  new  emperor,  and  confided  in 
his  virtue  and  honor.  Tiberius  made  a 
generous  use  of  the  power  intrusted  to  him 
for  the  public  welfai-e,  and  immediately 
began  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for 


Intelligence  of  Vespa^n's  being  advanced 
to  the  dignity  of  ruling  the  empire  was 
propagated  with  the  utmost  speed  through 
every  part  of  the  eastern  country ;  and 
wherever  this  news  arrived,  it  was  so  grate- 
ful to  the  people,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  several  cities  kept  a  holiday  on  the 
occasion,  and  offered  up  thoir  prayera  that 
the  reign  of  Vespasian  might  bo  long  and 
happy.      Several   ambassadors  from   Syria 


and  other  provinces  waited 
with  congratulatory  addresses  on  his  being 
appinted  to  the  government  of  the  empire. 
Among  the  rest  was  Muoianus,  the  governor 
of  Syria,  who  gave  him  the  utmost  assur- 
ance of  the  loyalty  and  affection  of  the 
people  in  general,  which  they  had  testified 
by  cheerfully  taking  the  oath  of  fidelity  to 
his  person  and  authority. 

These  favorable  circumstances  struck  a 
deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  Vespasian, 
who  could  not  help  seriously  refiecting  that 
they  had  less  the  appearance  of  being  the 
work  of  chanc«  than  the  immediate  effect 
of  a  disposing  Providence ;  and  he  thought 
it  appeared  that  be  bad  not  been  raised  to 
so  distinguished  an  elevation  by  the  power 
of  fortune,  but  by  divine  interposition. 
Beflecling  on  this  subject,  there  occurred  to 
his  mind  several  prophetical  hints  which 
had  happened  in  the  course  of  his  life,  all 
tending  to  the  same  end.     Among  the  rest 


he  could  not  but  recur  to  the  circumstance 
of  Josephus  having,  while  he  remained  a 
prisoner,  and  during  the  life  of  Nero,  called 
him  by  the  title  of  emperor.  Thb  sin- 
gular prediction  had*  great  influence  on 
the  mind  of  Vespasian,  and  the  greater, 
because  the  party  was  still  a  prisoner : 
wherefore,  sending  for  Muoianus  and  others 
of  his  officers,  he  spoke  to  them  of  the 
singular  courage  and  Wavery  of  Josephus, 
and  how  gallantly  he  had  behaved  himself 
at  the  siege  of  Jotapata.  Aft«r  this  ho 
mentioned  several  other  particulars  respectr 
ing  him,  and  at  length  adverted  to  the 
subject  of  his  predictions  :  "  Those,"  said 
he,  "  I  at  first  imagined  to  bo  nothing  more 
than  contrivances  for  his  own  preservation ; 
but  the  event  has  proved  that  they  were 
actually  the  result  of  divine  providence  j 
wherefore,  my  Mends,  it  would  be  an  in- 
delible disgrace  in  me  longer  to  detain, 
in  the  object  condition  of  a  prisoner,  th« 
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person  wlio  first  declared  to  me  the  news  of 
my  advain«ment." 

Having  said  this,  Vespasian  instantly 
sent  for  Josephus,  and,  in  tbe  presence  of 
the  company,  restored  bira  to  his  liberty. 
From  this  instance  of  gratitude  in  Vespasian, 
his  officers  formed  the  most  favorable  idea 
of  their  own  situation,  thinking  that  they, 
who  were  his  faithful  friends  and  servants, 
should  experieuee  every  indulgence  under 
so  kind  a  master.  During  this  scene  Titus 
was  present,  who,  in  a  most  submissive 
manner,  hinted  to  his  father  that  the  single 
granting  of  liberty  to  Josephus  was  leaving 
the  generosity  of  his  plan  incomplete  :  that 
his  chains  ought  not  only  to  be  taken  off, 
but  broken,  for  if  that  was  not  done  the 
dishonor  of  his  imprisonment  would  remain 
with  him,  though  his  person  was  restored 
to  liberty.  Vespasian,  coinciding  in  this 
opinion,  gave  immediate  oixlera  that  his 
chains  should  be  cut  to  pieces;  which  cir- 
cumstance not  only  gave  the  most  extensive 
freedom  to  Josephus,  bat  so  rsused  his 
reputation  as  a  prophet,  that  every  person 
was  disposed  to  give  credit  to  any  of  his 
future  piedicfions  in  as  full  and  ample  a 
manner  as  they  had  done  to  what  he  had 
already  foretold. 

A  general  council  was  now  held  to  con- 
sider the  most  proper  measures  to  be  taken 
in  the  then  exigency  of  affairs,  in  which  it 
was  resolved  tdat  Titus  should  prosecute 
the  war  against  the  Jews,  and  that  Vespasian 
should  go  to  Alexandria,  and  use  such 
methods  as  he  thought  advisable  for  sup- 

E reaping  the  distui  baoees  at  Eome,  occasioned 
y  the  usurper  Vitellius. 

On  Vespasian's  artival  at  Alexandria,  he 
was  received  by  the  people  of  that  city 
with  the  utmost  demonstrations  of  joy ; 
and  measures  were  instantly  concerted  for 
reflueing  Vitellius,  and  quieting  the  dis- 
turbances which  then  took  place  at  Rome. 
For  this  purpose  he  despatched  a  consider- 
able army  of  cavalry  and  foot,  under  the 
command  of  Mucianus,  through  Cappadocia 
and  Phrygia,  into  Italy,  being  afraid  to 
trast  his  troops  by  sea  during  the  winter 
season. 

In  the  mean  time,  Antonius  Primus  (an 
excellent  soldier  who  had  been  banished  by 
Nero,  bat  restored  by  Galba,  a  friend  to 
Vespasian)  marched  at  the  head  of  the  third 
legion  to  give  battle  to  Vitellius,  the  latter 
of  whom,  being  informed  of  his  intentions, 


sent  a  strong  army  under  the  command  of 
Oaseinna  to  oppose  him,  As  soon  as  0»- 
cinna  met  Antonius  (which  wai  on  the  con- 
fines of  Italy),  he  was  struck  with  terror  at 
the  numbers,  order,  and  discipline  of  his 
army.  He  was  totally  at  a  loss  how  to  act : 
he  did  not  dai'e  to  risk  a  battle,  nor  could  he. 
think  of  running  away  from  them  (  and 
therefore  he  chose  rather  to  be  considered  as  a 
deserter  than  a  coward.  Having  assembled 
his  centurions,  tribunes,  and  all  the  rest  of  his 
officers,  he  exerted  the  utmost  power  of  his 
oratory  in  a  declaration  of  the  different 
degrees  of  merit  between  Vespaaan  and 
Vitellius.  The  one  he  extolled  to  the 
highest  degree,  and  depreciated  the  charac- 
ter of  the  other;  and  all  this  with  a  fixed 
deagn  to  prevail  on  the  soldiers  of  Vitellius 
to  take  part  with  Vespasian,  The  speech 
he  made  on  this  occasion  was  to  this  efi^ct : 
"  Vitellius  possesses  nothing  more  than  tlie 
name  of  an  emperor ;  whereas  the  claim  of 
VesiMsian  is  not  only  founded  on  the  strictest 
etinity,  but  his  person  is  stamped  with  the 
indubitable  marks  of  the  imperial  character. 
Besides,  the  troops  of  Vespasian  are  ad 
numerous  and  well-chosen,  that  it  will  be  in 
vain  for  us  to  think  of  entering  into  a  con- 
test with  him.  This  being  the  case,  had  we 
not  better  now  act  the  same  part,  as  of  our 
own  choice  and  free  will,  that  we  shall  other- 
wise be  compelled  to  do  through  the  force 
of  mere  necessity?  While  I  say  this,  I  im 
certain  that  Vespasian  is  able  to  carry  his- 
design  into  eseeution  without  our  aid  or 
aasistance  ;  but  Vitellius,  so  far  from  being 
able  to  protect  his  adherents,  is  by  no  means 
in  a  condition  to  defend  himself." 

These  arguments  were  urged  with  so  much 
zeal  that  Cascanna  obtained  the  point  at  which 
he  labored,  and  prevailed  on  his  troops  to  go 
over  f«  Antonius,  But  on  the  following 
night  Cfecinna's  people,  partly  repenting  of 
what  they  had  done,  and  partly  in  fear  of  the 
consequence,  in  case  Vitellius  should  prove 
successftd  in  the  contest,  advanced  in  a  rage, 
with  drawn  swords,  to  despatch  Csecinna, 
which  they  would  have  cei-tainly  done,  had 
not  the  tribunes  strongly  interposed  in  hia 
favor.  Hereupon  they  desisted  from  taking 
away  his  life  but  insisted  that,  as  a  traitor, 
he  should  be  immediately  sent  in  chains  to 
Vitellius. 

As  soon  as  Antonius  were  informed  of  this 
event,  he  immediately  went  with  a  party  to 
attack  them  as  deserters.     For  some  time 
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thej  made  a  faint 
the  first  violent  attack,  and  fled  toward  Cre- 
mona. Antonius  interposing  witli  his  cavalry 
between  the  fogitives  and  the  town,  and 
entirely  surroimdiug  them,  destroyed  great 
ttumbws  on  the  spot,  and,  pursuing  the  rest, 
put  the  whole  to  the  aword,  except  their 
general  Csecimia,  whom  he  set  at  liberty,  and 
despatched  to  Vespasian  with  an  account  of 
the  victory. 

After  this  defeat,  Aatonius  maiched  with 


his  ai'my  toward  Borne ;  information  of  which 
being  made  known  to  Sabinus,  the  brother 
of  Vespasian,  he  that  same  night  assembled 
the  city  guards,  and  possessed  himself  of  the 
capital.  On  the  following  day  great  numbers 
of  persons  of  ^stingwshed  r^ak  joined  his 
party,  among  whom  was  Domitian,  brother 
to  Titus,  and  younger  son  to  Vespasian. 

Vitellins  paid  little  regard  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  Antonius,  the  prmcipal  view  of  his 
resentment  being  directed  toward  Sabinua, 


.ft 


and  tho  other  persons  who  had  joined  with 
him  in  the  revolt ;  and  being  by  nature  of  a 
savage  and  ferocious  disposition,  but  partic- 
ularly so  to  those  of  distinguished  raidi,  he 
despatcbed  a  body  of  his  own  troops  to  attack 
them.  In  this  enterprise  the  most  singular 
instances  of  bravery  were  displayed  on  both 
sides  ;  but  in  the  end,  the  troops  of  Vitellius 
became  victorious,  Domitian,  and  other 
Romans  of  the  first  rank,  made  their  escape ; 
but  the  gi-eater  part  of  the  people  were  de- 
stroyed, and  the  victors,  after  plundering  the 
temple  of  Janus,  burnt  it  to  the  ground. 


With  respect  to  8a,biiius,  he  was  made  pris- 
oner, and  conduot*3d  to  Vitellius,  who  ordered 
him  immediately  to  be  put  to  death. 

The  next  day  Antonius  arrived  with  his 
army,  when  a  desperate  battle  ensued  be- 
tween him  and  the  troops  of  Vitellius.  The 
forces  of  Antonius  being  t^vided,  they  en- 
gaged in  three  different  parts  of  the  city  at 
5ie  same  time,  and  the  contest  was  continued 
for  that  day  without  any  material  » 
on  either  ade.  Early  the  nest  mom 
Mucianus  with  his  army  entered  Borne,  i 
joining  that  of  Antonius,  the  atttick  was 
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aewed  with  the  utmost  vigor,  and  the  troopa 
of  Vitellius  being  defeated,  wore  all  put  to 
the  sword. 

Thus  was  this  mighty  city  taken  hy  her  own 
nattual  subjects ;  and  as  it  was  fatal  to  many 
thousands,  so  likewise  was  it  t«  Vitellius 
himself,  whom  the  soldiers  dragged  out  of 
bis  palace,  and  (without  heai'keuing  to  any 
entreaties,  bindiog  his  hands  behind  him, 
and  throwing  a  halter  about  his  neck)  drew 
him  into  the  public  Forum,  through  the 
main  street,  called  Via  Saera.  As  he  went 
along,  they  used  the  most  opprobrious  lan- 
guage, and  treated  him  with  the  greatest  in- 
dignity they  could  project ;  they  pelted  hun 
with  dung  and  filth,  and  held  the  point  of  a 
Gvrord  under  his  chin  to  prevent  lus  conceal- 
ing his  feee.  At  length  they  conducted  him 
to  die  common  place  of  eseeuiion,  where,  with 
mMty  blows  and  wounds,  they  despatched 
him  in  the  56th  year  of  Hs  age,  and 
after  a  shoit  reign  of  only  eight  months. 
Having  wreaked  their  vengeance  thus,  they 
dragged  his  body  from  the  spot  where  they 
had  killed  him,  and  tlu'ew  it  into  the  lUver 
Tiber;  after  wliioh,  they  not  only  made  his 
brother,  and  only  son,  but  likewise  all  whom 
they  met  with  of  his  party,  victiraw  to  their 
resentment. 

As  soon  as  the  ftiiy  of  this  carnage  tfas 
over,  the  Eoman  senate  assembled,  and,  with 
unanimous  consent,  not  only  declared  Vespa- 
sian emperor,  but  conferred  the  tjtle  of  O^esar 
upon  his  two  sons,  Titus  and  Domitian ;  nom- 
inating the  former  to  be  consul  with  his  father 
for  the  ensuing  year,  uid  tho  latter  to  be 
pHBtor  with  consular  power.  They  likewise 
rewarded  Muci^ius  and  Antonius,  with 
several  others,  for  contributing  to  tliis 
happy  revolution ;  and  despatched  couriers 
to  Vespasian,  at  Alexandria,  to  tender  him 
their  homage  and  obedience,  and  to  desire 
bis  speedy  return  to  Rome.  On  this  occasion 
the  people  made  two  festivals,  one  for  their 
deliverance  from  the  tyi-anny  of  Vitellius, 
and  the  other  for  the  happy  advancement 
of  Vespasian  to  the  government  of  the  em- 
pire.    But  it  is  now  time  to  tetum  to  Titus. 

Before  Vespasian  left  Judsea,  he,  by  the 
advice  of  his  council,  committed  the  manage- 
ment of  the  war  against  the  Jews  to  his  son 
Titus,  well  knowing  his  exfraordinaiy  valor 
and  skill  for  such  an  undertaking,  ^mself 
had  reduced  most  of  the  country,  except 
Jerusalem ;  but  Jerusalem  was  th^  capital 
city,  fortified  with  thixic  walls  on  eveiy 


;pt  where  it  was  fenced  with  deep  valleys, 
having  the  castle  of  Aatonia,  tho  temple,  the 
palace  of  Acra,  the  towers  on  Mount  Sion, 
and  several  other  places  almost  impregnable ; 
so  that  great  consultation,  and  a  preparation 
of  many  materials,  were  requu'ed  to  cany  on 
such  a  siege. 

The  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  had  been 

r  a  long  time  in  the  most  distressed  situa- 
tion, owing  to  the  several  parties  and  factions 
which  had  taken  possession  of  dlffei'cnt  parts 
of  the  city,  and  were  not  only  muwlering 
each  other,  but  in  their  rage  and  madness, 
destroyed  such  a  quantity  of  provisions  as 
might  have  served  the  city  for  several  months. 

Jerusalem  was  involved  in  these  sad  cir- 
cumstances, when  Titus,  with  a  powerful 
army,  and  all  kinds  of  warlike  engines,  ap- 
proached, and  sat  down  within  six  or  seven 
furlongs  of  the  city,  a  little  before  the  feast 
of  the  passover.  By  these  means  lielhut  up 
an  infinite  number  of  people  who  hud  come 
from  all  parts  to  that  solemnity,  wliieh,  in  a 
short  time,  occasioned  a  great  consumption 
of  their  provisions. 

On  the  first  appearance  of  so  formidable 
an  army,  the  several  fiictions  unanimously 
agi'ced  to  oppofc  it;  in  consequence  of 
which,  they  sallied  out  with  hent  resolution 
and  fiiiy,  and  putting  the  Eomans  to  dis- 
oi-der,  obliged  tbem  to  ahandin  their  camp, 
and  fly  to  the  mountains.  But  the  Jews 
were  at  last  repulEed,  and  driven  into  the 
city  by  Titus,  who  particularly  distinguished 
himself  as  a  courageous  and  expert  warrior. 

When  Titus  had  properly  placed  his  en- 
gines (which  was  not  done  without  great 
opposition),  he  battcreil  the  outward  walls, 
and,  on  tlie  third  day  of  May,  making  a 
breach,  entered  and  took  possession  of  the 
northern  quarter  of  the  city,  as  far  as  the 
castle  of  Antonia  and  the  valley  of  Kedron. 
Having  done  this,  he  gave  tlie  besieged  all 
possible  assurances  of  pardon  and  civil  Ireatr 
ment  if  they  would  but  sulniit :  but  they, 
jading  his  order  to  be  the  efl'ect  of  eowaid- 
ice,  refused  to  accept  of  any  terms  or  con- 
ditions whatever. 

On  the  fifth  day  after  this,  Htus  broke 
through  the  second  wall,  and  though  the 
bewe^  made  several  sallies,  and  drove  him 
ont  again,  yet  he  recovered  the  place,  and 
possessed  himself  of  the  lower  city. 

Though  Titus  was  now  thoroughly  con- 
vinced,  in  his  own  mind,  that  he  could  by 
force  of  arms  easily  make  a  complete  oon- 
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quest  of  the  city,  yet  he  was  willing,  if  pos- 
sible, to  effect  It  without  any  fiirther  losa  of 
blood.  He  therefore,  in  the  fli'st  place,  sent 
a  messenger  to  the  Jews,  requesting  that  (hey 
would  have  so  much  regaid  to  thfeir  own 
interest  as  to  surrender  a  place,  of  which  ho 
could,  at  any  time,  make  himself  master. 
But  tliis  nut  answering  his  wishes,  he  de- 
spatched Jo^phus  to  them,  thinking  that 
when  they  were  addressed  by  their  own  coun- 
tryman, and  in  a  laDgoage  familiar  to  them, 
it  might  probably  ho  attended  with  success. 
In  conformity  to  the  directions  given  by 
Titus,  Josephus  first  walked  through  several 
parts  of  the  city,  after  which,  stopping  on  an 
elevated  spot,  witliin  the  hearing  of  the 
enemy,  he  addressed  them  in  words  to  this 
effect :  "  Countrymen  and  friends,  it  is  my 
earnest  request,  that  if  you  have  any  esteem 
for  your  lives  and  liberties,  any  veneration 
for  your  city,  your  temple,  and  your  country, 
you  will,  on  the   present  occasion,  ^ve  a 

firoper  testimony  of  your  sensibihty,  and 
earn,  even  from  strangers  and  enemies,  to 
have  a  proper  regard  to  your  own  interest. 
You  may  Imve  observed,  that  the  Romans 
entertain  so  great  a  veneration  for  sacred 
things,  that  they  make  a  scruple  of  seizing 
any  thing  thiU,  is  holy ;  and  this  they  do, 
tlioagh  they  never  presumed  to  have  any 
share,  concern,  or  interest  in  your  commun- 
ion ;  whereas  vou,  on  the  contrary,  instead 
of  protecting  the  religion  in  which  you  were 
educated,  seem  conspiring  to  complete  its 
destruction.  Are  you  not  by  this  time  con- 
vinced that,  your  fortresses  being  beaten 
down,  and  a  great  part  of  your  walls  left 
in  a  defenceless  condition,  your  weakness  is 
sufficiently  exposed,  and  that  it  is  an  abso- 
lute imposidbihty  to  support  yourselves  much 
longer  i^Must  so  formidable  a  power  as  that 
with  which  you  have  ia  contend  ?  It  Is  true, 
that  engaging  in  the  cause  of  liberty  is  a 
Klorious  task,  provided  it  be  undertaken 
before  that  liberty  is  likely  to  be  lost  or  for- 
feited ;  bnt  when  the  latter  is  the  case,  it  is 
idle  to  think  of  attempting  to  throw  it  off, 
and  all  further  endeavors  will  rather  tend  to 
produce  a  disgraceful  death  than  give  the 
opportunity  of  preserving  a  life  of  honorable 
freedom.  A  slate  of  bondage  to  a  master 
whom  a  man  of  honor  would  blush  to  ac- 
knowledge his  superior  is  indeed  a  scandal- 
ous stele ;  but  submission  to  a  people  whose 
authority  is  acknowledged  by  the  whole 
world   is  by  no   means   disgraceful.     Con- 


scious of  this  truth,  your  ancestors,  who 
were  more  wise  and  powerful  than  you  are, 
were  induced  to  pay  allegiance  to  the 
Romans,  which  thej  certainly  would  not 
have  done  had  they  not  been  fully  convinced 
tliat  it  was  the  will  of  Providence  they 
should  submit  But  wherefore  would  you 
any  longer  continue  a  contest,  that  is,  in 
efiect,  afieady  decided  1  For  if  your  (falls 
were  yet  perfect,  and  the  siege  actually 
raised,  so  long  as  the  Romans  resolved  not 
to  quit  the  place,  you  must  soon  be  starved 
into  submission.  Famine  has  already  made 
great  havoc  among  you,  and  the  calamity 
will  daily  increase,  as  there  is  no  guarding 
agmnst  the  consequence  of  the  severities  of 
hunger.  It  will  therefore  well  become  you 
to  recollect  yourselves,  and  take  advice  while 
it  may  be  serviceable  to  you.  The  Romans 
are  of  a  liberal  dispo^tion,  and  will  be  ready 
to  forgave  all  that  is  past,  if  you  do  not 
continue  to  esasperate  them  till  forgiveness 
would  look  hke  weakness.  But  if  you  resist 
till  Ihey  storm  the  city,  instead  of  mercy,  you 
will  fatally  experience  their  resentment  fi'om 
the  point  of  the  sword." 

[riiese  friendly  admonitions  made  not  the 
least  impression  on  the  perverse  Jews,  who, 
instead  of  paying  attention  to  them,  tivated 
Josephus  with  the  utmost  contempt,  and, 
had  he  not  been  properly  guarded,  would 
have  put  him  to  death.  In  consequvnce  of 
this,  Titus  resolved  to  proceed  with  the 
utmost  severity  against  ihem.  Accordingly, 
when  any  fled  from  the  city  (which  great 
numbers  were  constrained  to  do  on  account 
of  the  want  of  provisions),  they  were  no 
sooner  taken  than  I^tus  ordered  them  to  be 
scourged  and  crucified.  This,  however, 
did  not  do  from  motives  of  cruelly,  but 


with  a  view  of  striking  terror  in  the  multi- 
tude, in  hopes  that  they  would  the  sooner 
give  up  all  opposition,  and  surrender  them- 
selves to  the  superior  foree  of  his  arms. 

Finding  every  method  ineffectual  to  bring 
the  Jews  to  submission,  Titus,  on  the  12th  of 
May,  began  four  monnts  for  his  battering- 
rams,  two  near  the  castle  of  Antonia,  where 
he  was  in  hopes  of  taking  the  temple,  and  two 
near  the  monument  of  John,  the  nigh-priest, 
where  he  supposed  he  might,  without  much 
difficulty,  break  into  the  upper  city.  But  in 
two  hold  salUes,  the  be^eged  ruined  and  de- 
stroyed the  mounts,  and.  having  burnt  several 
battering-rams,  and  other  engines,  pressed 
forward,  and  broke  into  the  very  camp  of  the 
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Romans.  At  length  they  were  repulsed  hy 
Titus,  who  (in  a  eounoil  of  war)  resolved  to 
Burround  the  whole  city  with  a  nail  or 
intrenchment,  to  hinder  the  flight  of  the  be- 
sieged, and)  to  prevent  all  relief  from  coming 
into  the  city,  thereby  strictly  veritying  the 
words  of  our  blessed  Eedeemer  :  "The  days 
shall  come  upon  thee,  that  thine  enemies 
shall  caat  a  trench  about  thee  and  compass 
thee  around,  and  keep  thee  in  on  every  side," 
Luke  xis.  43. 

This  work  wasesecuted  with  suchastonisb- 
ing  celerity,  that  the  whole  was  finished 
within  the  apace  of  a  few  days.  But  it  made 
no  impre^on  on  the  besieged,  notwithstand- 
ing the  famine  began  to  rage  with  the  most 
horrid  violence,  and  such  a  mortality  ensued, 
that  within  the  space  of  three  months  no  less 
than  115,080  carcasses  of  the  poorer  sort  were 
carried  to  be  buried  at  (he  public  charge. 
600,000  were  thrown  out  at  the  gates ;  and 
when  the  number  of  dead  bodies  increased  to 
such  a  degree  that  they  had  no  place  to  bury 
them,  diey  gathered  them  together  in  the 
largest  houses  adjoining,  and  there  shut  them 
up. 

All  (his  time  the  famine  increased  to  such 
ft  degree,  that  wives  took  the  meat  out  of 
their  husbands'  mouths,  children  from  then- 
parents,  and  mothers  ft^om  their  children ; 
old  men  wero  driven  from  (ieir  meat  as 
persons  of  no  use,  and  young  men  tortured 
to  confess  where  (heir  provisions  by  ;  mnks 
and  holes  were  continually  raided  to  find  o^ 
for  food,  and  the  very  soldiers  (who  were 
the  last  that  would  want)  began  to  eat  ^r- 
dles,  shoes,  hay,  and  other  articles ;  and,  what 
was  worst  of  all,  and  the  most  shocking  to 
human  nature,  a  woman  of  quality  even 
boiled  her  own  child  with  an  intent  to  eat  it. 
This  act  appeared  so  detestable  in  the  eyes 
of  Titus,  that  (after  having  repeatedly  ofiered 
peace  and  prdon  to  the  Jews  if  they  would 
submit,  and  as  often  received  a  denial)  he 
publicly  declared  that  "  he  would  bury  the 
abominable  eruiie  in  the  ruins  of  their  country, 
and  not  suffer  the  sun  (o  shine  upon  that 
city,  whose  mothers  eat  their  own  children, 
and  whose  lathers,  no  leas  culpable,  did,  by 
their  obstinacy,  reduce  them  to  such  an  ex- 
tremity." 

With  this  resolution  he  ordered  all  the 
groves  to  be  cut  down  within  a  considerable 
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distance  of  the  city,  and,  cauang  more 
mounts  to  be  rdsed,  on  the  first  of  July  he 
began  to  batter  the  wall  of  Antonia,  and,  on 
the  fifth,  entered  th^  castle  by  force,  and 
pursued  the  flying  Jews  even  to  the  templa 
Both  Titus  and  Josephus  again  exhorted 
them  to  surrender,  but  all  tw  no  purpose  : 
they  absolutely  reftjsed  every  accommodation, 
and  even  boasted  that  rather  than  submit  tliey 
would  glory  in  enduring  the  worst  of  miseries. 
Titus,  hearing  this,  in  order  to  make  an  easy 
ascent  to  the  temple,  ordered  the  fortress  of 
Antonia  to  be  razed  to  the  ground,  and  having 
seized  the  north  and  w^t  porticoes,  or  cloisters 
of  the  outwai^d  range  of  the  temple,  he  set 
them  on  fire,  as  the  Jews  did  olher  porticnes, 
to  hinder  the  Bomang  from  making  their 


On  the  eighth  day  of  August,  Titus,  per- 
ceiving that  the  walls  of  the  inner  teuiple 
were  too  strong  for  the  battering-rams,  and 
that  the  foundation  of  the  gates  could  not  be 
undermined,  was  obliged  to  set  fire  to  them, 
yet  still  with  an  intent,  if  possible,  to  save  the 
temple  itself ;  but  it  so  fell  out  that,  on  the 
tenth,  a  certain  soldier,  contrary  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  gcnend,  cast  a  flaming  firebrand 
through  the  golden  window  into  the  chambers 
and  buildings  on  die  north  side,  which 
immediately  set  them  on  fire.  The  utmost 
endeavors  were  used  to  prevent  the  lata] 
effects  of  this  proceeding,  but  to  no  purpose. 
TJie  flames  spread  throughout  the  whole 
fabric,  and  soon  consumed  the  most  beautiful 
structure  that  ever  was  erected;  while  the 
Roman  soldiers,  pursuing  their  victory  with 
the  most  ima^nable  fury  and  revenge,  cut  to 
pieces  every  person  they  found  about  the 
temple,  and  then  set  fire  to  the  rest  of  tlie 
buildings. 

During  this  state  of  general  confurion, 
those  who  wei-e  the  chiefe  in  the  sedition 
found  means  to  retire  to  the  upper  and 
strongest  part  of  the  city,  called  Sion,  dtu- 
ated  upon  a  steep  rock,  where  they  eudeav^ 
ored  (o  defend  themselves  to  the  last.  But, 
'Htus  having  raised  his  batteries  and  made  a 
breach  in  the  wall,  they  lost  all  their  cour- 
age, abandoned  the  towers,  which  were  their 
only  strength,  and  in  vEun  sought  to  escape 
by  hiding  themselves  in  vaults  and  pivies, 
whence  both  John  *  and  Simon  (two  princi- 
pal ringleaders  of  their  different  factions) 

John,  under  pretence  of  surrendering  it,  made  hia 
escape,  and  went  with  a  partj  of  men  to  Jerusa- 
lem, where,  joining  with  the  Zealots,  and  being 
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were  dra^^d  out,  and  the  former  condemned 
to  perpetual  imprisonment,  while  the  latter 
was  preserved  to  grace  the  viutor's  triumph. 

The  Romans,  Iwving  now  gained  the  walls, 
and  with  sliouts  of  joy  placed  their  colors 
upon  the  towers,  hroke  loose  all  over  the 
city,  and  iTtngcd  up  and  down  the  streets, 
kiUing  all  that  fell  in  their  way  without  dis- 
tinction, till  the  passages  were  filled  up  with 
the  carcasses,  and  (he  channels  of  the  c'' 
ran  down  with  blood,  as  if  it  had  been 
quench  the  fire,  which  was  become,  as 
were,  one  general  conflagration. 

To  this  fatal  end  was  the  famous  city  of 
Jerusalem,  after  a  siege  of  above  five  months, 
reduced,  in  the  second  year  of  Vespasian't 
reign,  and  thirty-eight  years  after  our  Lord's 
crucifixion.  In  this  siege  it  was  computed 
that  1,100,000  perished,  and  97,000  wei* 
taken  captives,  beside  237,490  (according 
to  Josephus)  who  fell  in  the  wars  which  pi'e- 
ceded  it. 

Tlie  greater  part  of  the  buildings 
city  being  consumed  by  fire,  and  the  soldioi* 
having  neither  rapine  nor  object  left  for  their 
rage  and  indignation  to  work  upon,  Titus 
ordered  them  to  lay  the  remaining  parts  of 
the  city  and  teniple  level  with  the  groiuid  : 
which  Older  was  so  punctually  executed,  that 
(except  three  towers,  which,  for  their  stiength 
and  beauty,  were  left  as  monuments  to  pos- 
terity of  die  once  magnificenoe  of  the  city) 
the  whole  was  laid  so  flat,  that,  when  the 
Romans  left  the  place,  it  looked  as  if  it 
had  never  been  inhabited. 

While  these  things  were  transacting  at 
Jerusalem,  Vespasian,  who  entered  upon 
the  government  m  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his 
age,  was  received  at  Rome  with  all  iina^na- 
ble  joy  and  triumph  by  the  people.  They 
considered  him  as  the  only  person  whose  Tir- 
tues  and  excellences  could  recover  the  lan- 
guishing state  of  the  empire  ;  nor  were  they 
mistaken,  for  he  began  immediately  to  act  in 

nnturaJlf  a  crafty  roan,  eloquent  in  speech,  and 
Biiiliiuoug  bayond  measure,  iie  soon  began  to 
assume  a  sovereign  power  over  the  re^t,  and  be- 
came the  commander  of  one  faction,  us  Simon, 
the  son  of  Gioros,  did  of  another.  Simon,  having; 
gathered  toii;cther  a.  great  numlwr  of  robbers  and 
murderers,  went  into  the  monntainous  parts  of  the 
countrv,  rcdnced  all  Idunuea,  and  some  places  in 


conformity  to  what  they  had  expected,  by 
administering  justice,  and  reforming  the  laws 
and  customs  of  Rome,  honorably  rewarding 
those  who  had  served  him,  and  pai-doning 
his  adversaries  with  the  most  singular  clem- 
In  the  mean  time,  the  news  of  the  con- 
quest of  Jerusalem  reached  Rome,  which 
occaaoned  the  greatest  rejoicings  in  that  city, 
the  people  universally  proclaimmg  the  praises 
of  litus,  who  had  shown  himself  so  expert  a 
soldier  and  commander ;  and  in  consequent 
of  this  a  triumph  was  decreed  both  for  him 
and  his  father,  the  latter  having  conducted 
the  beginning  of  the  war  with  no  less  ecial 
than  the  former  had  finished  it. 

When  Titus  returned  to  Rome  he  was  re- 
ceived with  the  universal  applause  of  the 
people,  and  within  a  few  days  afier  both  the 
father  and  son  entered  upon  their  triumph, 
which  was  more  solemn  and  magnificent  than 
had  ever  before  been  seen  in  Rome,  Among 
other  rich  and  glorious  spoils  were  great 
quantities  of  gold  taken  out  of  the  temple, 
and  the  body  of  the  Jewish  law,  which  were 
exhibited  to  the  view  of  tJie  people.  This 
was  the  first  rime  that  Rome  ever  saw  the 
father  and  son  triumph  together ;  and  as 
Vespasian  built  a  new  temple  to  Peace, 
wherein  he  deposited  most  of  the  Jewish 
spoils,  80  Titus  had  a  triumphal  arch  of 
great  beauty  and  niagntficence  erected  to  his 
honor,  wheieon  were  iiKcribed  all  his  noble 
:ploits  against  the  Jews,  and  which,  ca  a 
lasting  monument  of  the  impiety  end  per- 
of  that  nation,  remains  almost 
entire  to  this  day. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  once  femous  city 
of  Jerusalem,  and  such  the  end  of  the  Jew- 
ish polity;  from  which  time  those  obstinate 
and  peiTerse  people  were  no  longer  a  nation, 
but  have  ever  since  been  dispersed  and 
despised  throughout  the  whole  face  of  the 
earth. 

Judffia,  after  which  he  encamped  near  Jerusalem, 
and  was  ac  length  let  in  by  ths  citizens  to  defend 
them  against  John,  who,  at  the  head  of  the  Zeal- 
did  many  cruel  and  tyrannical  actions.     So 
.  Simon  and  his  army  were  in  the  ticy,  while 
John  and  hts  adherents  were  in  the  temple,  light. 
and  destroying  one  another,  even  wbile  the 
enemy  was  at  the  walls. 
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BIBLE   CHRONOLOGY. 


Our  Bible  Chronology  is  a  subject  involved  in  confiision  and  perplexity.  Learned  men 
and  antii^uariaiis  have  been  laborious  in  ciitical  investigations  for  a  solution  of  the  existuig 
difficulties,  but  have  thus  far  fiuled  of  reaohmg  any  very  satislaotflrj  results. 

What  has  contributed  to  this  chronological  confusion  is  the  feet  that  the  events  of  sacred 
history,  as  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  are  not  given  in  the  order  of 
their  occurrence.  Honee,  it  becomes  a  more  difficult  work  to  adjust  our  Bible  Chronology. 
Another  source  of  exisring  perplexity  is  the  fact  that  the  three  existing  versions  of  Iloly 
Scripture,  viz.,  the  Hebrew,  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and  the  Greek  Septuagint,  have 
each  a  different  chronology,  showuig  a  discrepancy  of  hundreds  of  years  between  the 
creation  of  man  and  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  greater  discrepancy  is  between  the  Hebrew 
version  and  tlie  Greek  Septuagint.  According  t»  Abp.  Uskbe,  who  adopts  tlie  authority 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  the  period  between  the  creation  of  man  and  the  birth  of  Christ 
is  4,004  years.  According  to  Dr.  Hales,  who  advocates  the  Septuagint  ehroBology,  this 
period  embraces  5,411  years,  a  difference  of  1,407  years,  as  compared  with  the  computation 
of  Usher. 

Various  theories  have  been  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  acaounting  for  the  chronological 
discrepancy  between  the  Heiirew  version  and  the  Greek  Septua^nt.  But  this  is  not  the 
place  to  diseuaa  the  causes  of  these  chronological  discrepancies,  nnr  would  sut-h  dihcu-,sion 
be  very  satisfactory. 

It  is  admitted  that,  in  respect  to  tiie  probability  of  accuracy  arising  tiom  the  state  of  the 
text,  the  Hebrew  has  the  advantage.  That  tost  is,  therefore,  followed  in  the  authorized 
version  of  our  English  Bible  ;  and  the  chronology,  as  therein  given  according  to  the 
learned  Usher,  is  accepted  as  the  most  reliable  of  any  among  tlie  confli(.tmg  systtms  which 
different  chronologists,  ancient  and  modem,  have  advocated.  It  is  not  ilaimed  that  m  exist- 
ing  circumstances  entire  accuracy  as  to  dates  is  obtained.  All  that  can  reasonably  be 
expected  is  an  approximation  to  chronological  accuracy  in  the  dates  which  are  given. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  following  table,  the  general  plan  adopted  is  that  appended  by 
Dr.  Dowar.  Principal  of  the  University  at  Aberdeen,  ia  his  enlarged  and  improved 
edition  of  Stackhouso's  Biblical  works,  as  edited  and  published  in  Glasgow,  1842.  To 
make  it  more  full  and  satisfactory,  it  has  been  supplemented  by  additions  selected  from 
original  souroes,  and  from  a  variety  of  chronolo^cal  articles  to  which  the  editor  has  had 
access.     The  aid  furnished  by  these  articles  is  hereby  acknowledged. 
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Note, — Such  events  as  are  derived  from  secular  history,  are  given  in  Italics.,  to 
distinguish  them  readily  from  those  of  BibUcal  origin,  so  faj  as  tke  inspired  History 
extends. 

PERIOD    I. 

From  the  Greation  to  tke   Deluge,  according  to   Usher,  as  adopted  in   the  English 
Version  of  the  Bible,  1656  Years. 

The  creation  of  our  first  parents  4004  1 

The  fall  ot  Adam  and  promise  of  a  &uiour  

The  birth  of  Lam   Adam  s  oldest  son 

The  hn-th  (ff  Ahel    \iam  '5  second  son 

The  murder  of  Abel  -md  the  punihbment  of  Cdin 

The  birth  of  Seth  son  of  Adam 

The  birth  of  Enos  son  of  Seth 

The  birth  cf  Caman  arn  of  Eno"! 

The  balh  if  Mahalaleel  «tn  of  f  aman 

The  birth  of  Israel  son  of  Mihalaleel 

The  bnth  ot  Enoch   son  cf  Israel 

The  buth  of  Methuselah  son  of  Enoch 

The  birth  of  Lamech  son  of  Methuselah 

The  death  if  Adam    iffed  930  year- 

The  translation  of  Eno  n    iged  3()5  jear 

The  death  of  Seth  aged  912  yeirs 

The  birth  ot  Noah  son  of  Lamech 

The  death  of  Enos  aged  no's  years 

The  death  of  Cainan  ■iged  **10  years 

The  death  of  Mahalaleel  aged  SO-i  ye^ra 

The  death  of  Isriel  aged  Qb2  years 

Noah  warned   by  Giod  of  the   ftiture   deluge    and  commanded  to  build 

an  ark  24(i8     1536 

The  buth  of  lapheth  eldest  son  of  Noah  2448     1556 

The  birth  (f  &hcm   reu)nil  son  of  Noah  244h     1558 

The  l>irth  of  Ham   third  son  of  Noah  2444     1560 

Death  of  Lamech  father  of  Noah  a^ed  777  years  2353     1651 
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Death  of  Methuselah,  aged  969  years,  fie  oldest  man 2348  1656 

The  same  year,  Noah,  being  600  years  old,  the  flood  comes  upon  the  earth,  and  ho 
enters  the  ark. 

P  E  K  I  0  D     II. 
From  the  Deluge  to  the  Calling  of  Abraham. 

B.  C.  A.  M. 

Noah  with  his  family,  &;.,  leave  the  ark 2347  lCo7 

The  rainhow  a  pkdge  of  seourity 

The  bhth  of  Arphasad,  son  of  Shorn 2346  1658 

Noah  plants  a  vineyard,  &e. 2341  1663 

The  birth  of  Salab,  son  of  Arpliasad 2311  1693 

The  birth  of  Eber  or  Heber,  son  of  Salah,  frara  whom  it  was  supposed  the 

Hebrews  derived  their  name '. 2281  1723 

The  birth  of  Peleg,  son  of  Eber 2247  1757 

The  building  of  the   tower  of  Babel,   confusion  of  langaages,   and   the 

dispersion  of  mankind 2234  1770 

Beginning  of  the  Eg^ticm  dynasties,  and  the  Assyrian  monarchy 2233  1771 

The  birth  of  Keu,  son  of  Peleg 2217  1787 

The  birth  of  Senig,  son  of  Reu 2185  181& 

Harlg  astronomical  calculations  of  the  Babylonians  about  this  time. 

■  The  birth  of  Nahor,  w)n  of  Serug 2155  1849 

The  birth  of  Terah.  son  of  Nahor 2126  1878 

The  death  of  Nimrod,  founder  of  Babyloa,  who  is  succeeded  by  Belus .   2061  1943 

The  birth  of  Haran,  son  of  Terah 2056  1948 

Dynasty  of  the  Hykshos,  or  Shepherd  Kings,  in  Lower  Egypt  about  this 

The  death  of  Belus,  succeeded  hy  Ninus,  as  king  of  Assyria 2035  1969 

The  death  of  Noah  aged  950  years 1908  2006 

Beginning  of  the  post-diluvian  apostasy 

The  birth  of  Abr»m,  son  of  Terah 19!)G  2008 

TTie  death  of  Ninits,  succeeded  by  his  wife,  Sendramis 1987  2017 

The  birth  of  Sarai,  afterwards  wife  of  Abram 1986  2018 

The  death  of  Semiramis,  Queen  of  Assyria 1945  2059 

The  call  of  Abram  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldeans  to  Haran  in  Mesopotamia, 

where  hia  ftither  died,  aged  205  years 1917  2083 

Mesopotamia  called  by  the   Hebrews  Padan-Aram,  located  between   the 

Kivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  was  the  first  abode  of  men  before  and 

after  the  flood, 

PERIOD    III. 

From  the  Calling  of  Abraham  to  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites. 

E.  0.  A.  M. 
Abraham  called  the  second  time  to  leave  Haran  and  go  to  Canaan,  being 

75  years  old    1921  2083 
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Eightevnih  Dijnaity  of  Egyptian  Mngs,  during  which  the  Israelites  sojourned 

in  Egypt  until  their  exodus  under  Motes.  ' 

Abraham  with  his  wife  goes  to  Egypt 1920  2084 

He  returns  from  Egypt  to  Canaan 

Abraham  and  Lot  separate,  the   former  going  to   Mamre,  the  latter  fo 

Sodom 1920  2084 

Chedorlaomer  and  his  allies  make  war  upon  the  king  of  Sodom,  and  take  Lot 

prisoner;  but  they  are  pursued  and  defeated  by  Abraham 1913  2084 

Melchisedek  receives  tithes  from  him  and  blesses  him 

God  makes  a  covenant  with  Abraham 

The  birth  of  Ishmasl,  son  of  Abraham  and  Hagar 1910  2094 

God  renews  his  covGaant  with  Abram,  chan^ng  his  name  t*  Abraham, 

institutes  circumcision,  promises  Isaac  by  Sarah  his  wife 1897  2107 

Abraham  entertains  angels,  is  informed  by  them-  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom 

and  GoraoiTah,  intercedes  for  these  cities,  their  overthrow 

Abraham  sojourns  in  Uerar,  where  Abimeleeh,  the  king,  takes  Sarah  to  wife, 

but  restores  her 

The  birth  of  Isaac  in  the  100th  year  of  Abraham 1896  2108 

Abraham  sends  away  Hagar  and  her  son  Ishmael 1892  2112 

He  is  commanded  of  God  to  sacrifice  Isaac,  his  son 1871  2133 

Sarah  dies  at  Hebron,  aged  127  years 1859  2145 

The  marriage  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca 1856  2148 

The  birth  of  Jacob  and  Esau,  Isaac  being  60  years  old 1836  2168 

Deadi  of  Abraham,  aged  175  years 1818  2186 

Kingdom  of  Argos  founded  about  tfds  lime. 

Be!a  the  first  king  of  Edom  begins  to  reign 1740  2264 

Isaac  blesses  Jacob,  who  departs  to  Padan-aram 1760  2240 

Jacob  marries  Leah,  daughter  of  Laban 1753  2251 

E&tia  marries  two  Canaanitish  women 1796  2203 

Jacob  makes  Joseph  his  favorite,  his  dreams,  is  sold  as  a  slave  to  Egypt ....  1728  2276 

Joseph  cast  into  prison 1719  2285 

The  death  of  Isaac,  aged  180  years 1716  2288 

Joseph  interprets  Pharaoh's  dreams,  and  is  made  the  first  ruler  under  the 

king  1715  2289 

Commencement  of  seven  years'  famine 1708  2296 

Jacob  sends  his  sons  to  Egypt  to  buy  com 1707  2297 

He  sends  them  again  with  Benjamin,  when  Joseph  makes  himself  known 

tothem 1706  2298 

Jacob  and  family  go  down  to  Egypt 1706  2298 

Jacob  having  blessed  his  sons,  dies  in  Egypt,  aged  147 1689  2315 

The  death  of  Joseph,  aged  110  years 1635  2369 

Revolution  in  Egypt,  the  shepherd  kings  expelled,  and  the  Thehan  dynasty 

hy  successive  kings  reigns  during  the  sojourn  and  bondage  of  the 

Israelites  to  their  exodus  under  Rameses  I.,  B.  0.  1491. 

The  destnietioii  of  the  male  Hebrew  children  ordered 1573  2431 
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Birth  of  Moses  and  his  adoption  by  Pharaoii's  daughter 1571  2433 

About  this  time  Athens  is  foimded  by  Cecrops 1556  2448 

Moses  kills  an  Egyptian  and  flies  to  Midian 1531  2473 

Amenophis,  son  of  Jtmneses  Miamun,  reiyns  over  Egypt 1510  2494 

God  appears  to  Moses  in  the  burning  bush,  and  sends  him  to  deliver  Israel.    1491  2513 
Pharaoh  refuses  to   release   the  Israelites,  increases  their  burdens,  is  com- 
pelled by  the  plagues  iaflioted  on  his  people  to  let  the  oppressed  people 

go .■ 1491  2513 

PERIOD    IV. 
From  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites  to  their  Entrance  into  Canaan. 

'  B.  0.       A.  M. 

The  Israelites  inarch  from  Kameses  to  the  Red  Sea 1491     2513 

Overthrow  of  Pharaoh  and  his  host  in  the  Red  Sea ,      .... 

Their  arrival  at  Sinai,  the  giving  of  the  kw,  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his 

sons  to  the  priesthood 

Moses  delays  to  descend  from  the  mount,  and  the  people  make  and  worship  a 

golden  calf;  he  shows  his  displeasure  by  breaking  the  tables  of  the  law, 

destroying  the  idol,  and  putting  3,000  idolaters  l»  death 

Moses  is  oalted  again  to  ascend  the  mount,  and  receives  from  Gnd  two  other 

tables  of  the  law 

The  tabernacle  completed  and  erected 1490     2512 

The  conduct  of  Miriam  and  Aaron  punished 

From  Paran  twelves  spies  are  sent  to  explore  the  land  of  Oanaan,  their 

report,  the  people  murmur,  they  are  doomed  to  fall  in  the  wilderness  1491  2135 
Rebellion  of  Korah  and  his  company,  their  punishment,  many  thousands  of 

the  people  perish  with  the  plague  on  account  of  their  murmuring 1471     2533 

The  Israohtes  arrive  at  Kadesh,  the  40th  year  of  their  departure  from 

Egypt 1451    2553 

Moses,  by  God's  direction,  brings  water  ironi  a  rock 

Death  of  Aaron  at  Mount  Hor,  aged  123  years 

The  plague  of  fiery  serpents,  the  brazen  serpent 

The  Israelites  enter  Moab,  defeat  Sihon  and  Og 

Balaam  sent  to  curse  Israel,  is  constrained  to  bless  them 

The  men  of  Israel,  seduced  by  the  women  of  Moab  and  Midian,  and  24,000 

consequently  perish 

The  Israelites  arrive  at  the  plains  of  Moab 

Moses,  informed  of   his  approaching  death,  recapitulates  the   laws,  5ie., 

blesses  the  tribes,  ascends  Nebo  and  dies,  aged  120 

Joshua  confirmed   as  his  sueeessor,  sends  spies  to  Jericho,  conducts  the 

people  over  Jordan 

Jericho  taken,  and  the  inhabitants  slain 

Aiout  this  time  Troy  was  founded  by  Seamander,  and  the  Olympic  games 

were  first  celebrated  at  Mis  in  Greece. 
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PERIOD    V. 


From  Ote  Entrance  of  the  Israelites  into  the  Land  of  Canaan  to  tJie  Building  of  Sol» 

man's  Temple.  ^  ^ 

Joshua,  the  successor  of  Moses,  leads  the  Israelites  in  tlie  conquest  of  Canaan  14&1     2553 

Di^tstrous  lia.ttle  at  Ai,  and  its  c^use 

A  diyision  of  the  land  commenced 1445     2559 

The  tahemacb  set  up  in  Shiloh 1444     2560 

Joshiia  assembles  all  Israel,  renews  their  covenant  with  God,  counsels  them, 

and  dies,  ag<Mi  110  years 1443     2561 

Degeneracy  of  Israel  begins  to  appear 1419     2585 

The  war  of  (he  Benjamites  .--  . 1405     2599 

Israelites  in  subjection  to  the  king  of  Mesopotamia  8  years 1406     2&98 

Minos,  Icing  of  Orete,  promvigates  his  laws. 

Othniel  delivers  Israel  from  the  king  of  Mesopotamia,  aad  governs  tho 

people  40  years 1405     2599 

Israel  is  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Eglon,  king  of  Moab,  whom  they 

serve  18  years 1342     2662 

^thmian  games  instituted  by  the  king  of  Corinth 1326     2678 

Ehud  slays  Eglon,  king  of  Moab,  and  dcliyers  Israel 1325     2679 

The  Israelites  relapse  into  idolatry,  are  delivered  into  the  hand  of  Jabiu  as 

the  punishment 1305     2699 

Deborah  and  Barak  deliver  Israel 1296     27 OS 

JXe  Assyrian  empire  founded  about  this  time. 

J^e  founded  by  the  Sidomans 1252     2752 

Glideon  delivers  Israel 1245     2759 

Tola  governs  Israel  23  years 1232     2772 

Jair  eueceeds  Tola,  and  governs  Israel  22  years 1209 "  2789 

About  this  time  the  Indian  kingdom  begins. 

Semiramis  marries  Ninus 

Jephthah's  exploits  and  vow 1145     2859 

2Voy  taken  bg  the  Greeks  about  thin  tiine. 

Samson's  esploits,  he  pulls  down  the  temple 1136     2887 

The  ark  taken  by  the  Philistines — death  of  Eli 1141     2863 

The  Lord  reveals  hunself  to  Samuel  in  Sliiloh 1145     2859    , 

Samuel  anoints  Saul  as  king  of  Israel 1095     2909 

Saul's  inauguration  in  Gilgal 

Saul,  for  his  rash  sacrifice,  is  rejected  of  (Jod 1093     2911 

Samuel  is  sent  to  Bethlehem  to  anoint  David 1063     2941 

David  slays  Gloliath 

Death  of  Samuel,  the  last  of  the  Judges 1060     2944 

David  marries  Abigail,  formerly  wife  of  Nabal 

Saul  is  stain  on  Mount  Gilboa 1056     2948 

David  anointed  kmg  in  Hebron 

Abner  adheres  to  the  son  of  Saul,  but  is  defeated  m  an  action  with  Joab  the 

general  of  DavJd ; 1053     2951 
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David  establishes  hia  dominion  over  all  Israel 1048  2956 

Ho  takes  the  fortress  of  Zion  and  calls  it  the  City  of  David 1 047  2957 

Ho  brings  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  to  Zion 1045  2959 

He  pu  wses  building  a  temple,  but  is  directed  hj  Nathan  the  prophet  to 

leave  it  to  his  succeseor 1044  2960 

David  subdues  the  Philistines  and  other  hostile  nations 1040  2964 

The  adultery  of  David,  and  death  of  Uriah 1035  2969 

David  is  reproved  for  his  crime  by  Nathan 1034  2970 

The  birth  of  Solomon 1033  2971 

The  rebellion  of  Absalom,  David's  son 1021  2983 

David  numbers  the  people  of  Israel,  and  is  punished 1017  2987 

The  bffth  of  Rehoboam,  son  of  Solomon -•  1016  2988 

The  death  of  David,  aged  70,  according  to  Josephus 1015  2989 


Solomon  succeeds  to  the  throne  of  Israel . . 

He  lajs  the  foundation  of  the  temple • 1012 

Lacademonian  kingdom  commenced  about  this  lime. 


.  1014    2990 
2992 


PERIOD    VI. 
From  the  Building  of  the  Temple  to  the  Babybnish  Captivity. 


The  dedication  of  the  Temple . . 


1003  3001 

The  death  of  Solomon  and  succession  of  Rehoboam 975  3029 

Revolt  of  the  ten  tribes ■ 

Jeroboam,  king  of  Israel,  establishes  idolatry O'i'4  3030 

The  priests  and  pious  Israelites  join  the  kingdom  of  Jiidah 

Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  invades  Jnd^a ^^l  3033 

Rehoboam  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Abijah 968  3046 

Abijah  conquers  Jeroboam -with  great  slaughter 957  3047 

Asa  succeeds  Abijah,  who  reigns  40  years -•. 955  3049 

Jeroboam,  king  of  Israel,  succeeded  by  Nadab .. .    ,.  =  . 954  3050 

Nadab  is  slain  by  Baasha,  who  usurps  the  kingdom - 953  3051 

Asa  conquera  Zerah  the  Ethiopian,  who  mvades  Judtea. 941  3063 

Omri,  kmgof  Israel,  makes  Samaria  his  capital 924  3030 

Omri  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Ahab 918  3086 

Jehoshaphat  succeeds  his  father  Asa,  as  kmg  of  Juduh 914  3090 

He  reforms  the  religion  of  his  kingdom 

Elijah  predicts  a  famine,  and  is  fed  by  ravens 

Homer  and  ffesiod  live  aiout  this  time. 

Elijah's  challenge  to  the  prophets  of  Baal 906  3098 

Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  seizes  the  vineyard  of  Naboth 899  ^105 

He  is  slain  at  Ramoth  CKlead,  and  succeeded  by  Ahaziah 897  3107 

Jehoshaphat  associates  with  him  Ms  son   Johoram  b  the  government  of 

Judah f^  l]]l 

Jehoram,  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  introduces  idolatry  into  Judah 888  Sllfa 
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He  dies  of  an  incurable  disease,  and  ia  succeeded  by  Ahaziab 885  3119 

Jebu  slaja  Jeboram,  and  reigna  over  the  kinirdom  of  Israel 88i  3120 

Atbaliah  murders  tbe  royal  family,  osoept  Joash,  and  usurps  tbe  throne  of 

Judah  

Jehoiada  the  priest  anoints  Joash  king,  and  slays  Athaliah 878  3126 

Carthage  is  buiU  l»/  Queen  Dido 869  3135 

The  Ninevitea  repent  at  the  preaching  of  Jonah 862  3142 

Joash  orders  the  repair  of  the  temple 856  3148 

Jehu  dice,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Jcboahaz 

Zeehariah,  the  priest,  son  of  Jehoiada,  is  stoiiod  in  the  temple  by  order  of 

Joash 840  3164 

Joaah,  king  of  Judah,  is  murdered,  and  succeeded  by  Amaziah 839  3105 

Amaaiah,  ekted  by  his  late  yietories,  wages  war  ■with  Johoahash  king  of 

Israel,  and  is  taken  prisoner 826  3178 

Jehoahash  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son,  Jeroboam  II 825  3179 

Death  of  Sardanapahis,  and  fall  of  the  Assyrian  empire 820  3184 

Amaziah,  king  of  Judah,  is  slain,  and  is  succeeded  by  Azariab 810  3194 

Jeroboam  II.,  after  a  reiga  of  41  years,  dies 784  3220 

After  the  death  of  Jeroboam  II.  an  intorregniun  of  22  years. 
During  kia  reign  lived  and  prophesied  Jonab,  Hosea,  and  Amos. 

Zceiiariiih,  son  of  Jeroboam,  obtains  the  kingdom 773  3231 

He  is  killed  by  Shallum,  who  is  soon  killed  by  Menahem 772  3232 

Menahem  dies,  and  ia  succeeded  by  his  aon  Pekahiah 

Pul,  king  of  Assyria,  invades  and  subdues  Israel   771  3233 

Uznah,  for  attempting  to  burn  mcense,  is  smitten  with  leprosy 765  3239 

Pekabiah,  successor  to  Menahem,  is  killed  by  Pekah 755  3249 

Macedonian  empire  begins  about  this  time. 

Isaiah,  Hosea,  Amos,  and  Micah  prophesy 

Some  founded  about  this  time. 

Ahaz  succeeds  his  father  Jotham,  17th  year  of  Pekah 742  3262 

Tiglath-Pileser  invades  Israel,  and  carries  away  captives  to  Assyria 740  3264 

Hoahea,  having  slain  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  reigns 730  3274 

Tiglath-Pileser  dies,  and  is  sueceeded  by  Shalmaneser,  who  invades  Israel, 

and  carries  captive  the  ten  tribes 721  3283 

Shalmaneser  dies,  and  ia  succeeded  by  Sennacherib,  who  invades  Judah  .  . .  715  3289 

Hezekiab's  sickness  and  miraculous  recovery 713  3291 

Sennacherib  invades  Judah,  and  is  suddenly  destroyed 710  3204 

ffie  son,  Esarhaddoii,  succeeds  to  the  throne  ,..,■, 706  3298 

HezekiaJi  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Manasaeh 694  3310 

Esarhaddon  makes  himself  master  of  Babylon  and  re-unites  the  Assyrian 

and  Babylonian  empires 677  3327 

He  takes  Manasaeh  prisoner,  and  carries  him  to  Babylon 671  3333 

Manassoh,  on  repentance,  is  restored  to  bis  kingdom 

He  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Ammon,  his  son 639  3365 

Ammnn  is  murdered,  and  his  son  Josiah  leigna 637  8367 
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.ToBiah  labors  to  reform  abuses,  and  restore  the  true  worship  of  God 630     3374 

About  this  time  Philip  succeeds  to  the  throne  of  Macedon. 

Biizontiwm  is  hdlt  about  this  time. 

Jeremiah  begins  to  prophesy 624     3380 

Nabopolassar  reigns  in  Babylon  22  years 622     3382 

Psammetik  I.  reigns  in  Egypt  about  (his  time. 

Be  is  sveceeded  by  Necho  11. 609     3395 

Joaiah  ia  slmn  in  battle  against  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  and  is  succeeded  by 

Jehoahaz 606     3308 

Jolioiachini,  in.  whose  reign  Habakkuk  prophesied,  reigns 

Niaeveh  destroyed  by  the  Medes  and  Babylonians 612     3392 

Nebuchadnezzar  takes  Jerusalem,  and  carries  Daniel  and  his  companions 

into  Babylon 602     3402 

From  this  time,  according  to  the  common  computation,  the  70  years'  cap- 
tivity begins.* 

Daniel  interprets  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream,  and  is  consequently  promoted  to 

a  high  office  in  the  government 598     3406 

Darius  the  Mede  is  bom 600     3440 

Jechoniah,  son  of  Jehoiaehiin,  king  of  Judah,  is  carried  to  Babylon  by 

NebuchadneKiar,  with  many  Jews 598     3406 

Ezekiel  is  called  to  the  prophetic  office.  . . 594     3410 

Zedekiah,  successor  of  Jechoniah,  forms  an  alliance  with  the  Egyptian  king, 

Hophra,  and  revolts  against  Nebuchadnezzar 592     3412 

Draco,  t/te  lawgiver  of  Athens,  lives  a6ou(  this  time. 

Eaekiel  prophesies  in  Babylon 590     3414 

Nebuchadnezzar  besieges  Jerusalem,  takes  the  city,  destroys  it  with  the 
Temple,  carries  Zedekiah  to  Babylon,  and  sends  the  remaining  inhabit- 
ants of  Judtea  beyond  the  Euphrates.  Thns  ended  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  388  years  from  the  seoesaon 588     3416 

Obadiah  prophesies  at  ihis  fime. 

Solon,  the  lawgiver  of  Athens,  lives  about  this  time ;  also  Anachareis, 
Thales,  and  .iEsop  flourished. 

PERIOD  vn. 

From  the  Beginning  of  the  Babylonish  Captivity  to  the  Birth  of  Christ, 

B.  c.  A.  M, 
Gedaliah  is  made  gOTomor  of  the  people  left  in  Judiea,  and  is  murdered . . .  584  3420 
Ezekiel  propheaes  in  Chaldsea,  and  foretells  the  restoration  of  the  captive 

Jews 587     3417 

Tyre  besieged  by  Nebuchadnezzar 586     3418 

Nebuchadnezzar  erects  a  golden  image,  and  by  a  decree  requires  for  it  uni- 
versal worship 580    3424 

*  AccordiiiB  to  Prideaiix  and  Jahn,  the  70  jears'  captivity  predicted  by  Jeremiah  are  dated  from 
B.  C.  60S.    According  to  Eitto,  these  y^rs  are  dated  from  B.  C.  604.— Firf.  p.  106. 
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Sermvs  Tvllus.  Hng  of  Rome 578  3426 

Nebuchadnezzar' a  dream  of  trouble,  whieh  Uaniel  iaterprets  aa  portending 

great  calamity 570  3434 

His  angular  insanity  and  restoration 569  3435 

He  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Ha  son,  Evil-Merodack 562  3442 

He  releases  Jelioiaclum  from  prison 561  3443 

He  is  slain,  and  succeeded  hy  Neiiglissar 560  3444 

Belshazzar  succeeds  to  the  throne  of  Babylon 555  3449 

Daniel'a  emblematical  vision  of  four  monarchies 

Crtesus,  the  ally  of  Belshazzar,  conquered  by  Cyrua,  and  taken  prisoner. . .  548  3446 

Cyrus  bedeges  Belshazzar  in  Babylon 541  3463 

He  takes  Babylon,  slays  Belshazzar,  and  makes  Cjazares,  or  Darius,  king 

of  Babylon 538  3466 

Daniel,  envied  by  the  nobles,  is  cast  into  the  den  of  lions 637  3467 

Cyrus  succeeds  Darius  as  king  of  the  Medo-Persian  empire,  and  ends  the 

captivity  of  the  Jews  in  Babylon 536  3468 

The  remnant  of  the  Jews  return  to  Judsea,  and  begin  to  restore  Jerusalem 

and  the  temple , 535  346!) 

Tttrqwin,  the  Proud,  mcceeds  to  the  Roman  throne 534  3470 

Cyrus  dies,  aged  70,  and  is  succeeded  by  Ahasuerus 530  3474 

Ahasuerus  dies  in  Syria,  and  Artaxerses  usurps  the  Persian  throne 522  3482 

Artaserzes  is  slain,  and  Darius  Hjstaspes  succeeds  to  the  throne  of  Persia.  521  3483 
Zerubbabel  and  Joshua,  encouraged  by  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  engage  in 

rebuilding  the  temple 520  3484 

The  temple  finished  and  dedicated 516  3488 

Darius  invades  India 506  3498 

T?ie  Persians  wage  war  against  (he  Greeks 500  3504 

The  Persians  defeated  with  ffreat  loss  at  Marathon 491  3513 

Zfarius  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Xerxes 487  3517 

J^rxes  confirms  unto  the  Jews  the  privileges  which  had  been  panted  tliem 

by  his  father 485  3519 

Herodotus  the  fdslorian  bom , 484  3520 

Consular  government  established  about  this  time  in  Pome. 

Xerxes,  having  relinquished  his  war  against  the   Greeks,  is  slain,  and  is 

succeeded  hf  Ariaxerxes  Itongimanus,  the  Aliasuerus  of  Esther. ,  . .  464  3540 
Artaserxes    (Ahasuerus),  being  established  in  the  throne  of  the  empire, 

makes  a  great  feast,  he  divorces  Vashti,  the  queen 462  3542 

Esther,  the  Jewish  maiden,  is  made  his  queen 458  3546 

Ezra  is  made  governor  of  Judeea,  and  begins  a  reftrm 456  3548 

First  decemvirs  at  Pome 454  3550 

Haman's  plot  for  the  destruction  of  the  Jews  defeated 452  3552 

Nehemiah  sent  as  governor  of  Judsea 448  3556 

He  rebuilds  Jerusalem,  and  reforms  existing  evils 444  3560 

Ezra  collects  and  arrange  a  correct  edition  of  the  Scriptures 

Nehemiah,  after  an  absence  at  the  Persian  court,  returns  to  Judsea  under  his 

second  commission 428  3576 
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Artaxerses  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  eon  Xerxes,  who  is  slain,  and 

Darius  Notbus  reigns  424  3580 

ftfalaijhi,  the  last  of  the  prophets,  prophesies  at  this  time. 

Joiada  succeeds  his  faihet  EUashib,  as  high  piiest 

Nehemiali,  under  his  last  commission,  effects  sundry  reforms  in  Judaea 409  3595 

THE   ERA  OP  INSPIRED    HISTORY    ENDS   ABOUT   THIS    TIME,   AND   THE  OLD    TESTA- 
MENT  CANON   IS   FINISHED. 

Darius  Nothus  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Artaxerxes  Mnemon 405  3599 

Socrates  the   Athenian  philosopher  is  condemned  to  death  for  refusing  to 

bonor  the  gods  of  Atheas 400  3604 

Aristotle  the  renowned  philosopher  bom 384  3620 

Johanan  succeeds  to  the  high-priostbood  of  tbe  Jewish  people , 873  3631 

Alexander  II.,  king  of  Maoedon,  is  murdered 370  3634 

Johanan  assassinates  his  brother  Joshua  in  the  temple,  for  which  crime  the 

nation  is  fined  by  the  Peraans 366  3638 

Alexander  the  Great  bom  in  Mac«doiiia 356  3648 

Ochus,  king  of  Peraa,  invades  Egypt,  and  subjugates  the  whole  country. ..  350  3654 
Philip  king  of  Macedon  is  slain,  and  his  son,  Alexander  the  Great,  suc- 
ceeds to  the  throne 336  3668 

He  invades  Asia,  and  obt^ns  a  victoiy  over  Darius 334  3670 

He  conquers  Aaa  Minor,  and  gains  a  decisive  battle  with  Darius  at  Issus. .  333  3671 

He  beaeges  Tyre,  visits  Jerusalem,  conquers  Egypt 332  3672 

He  passes  the  Euphrates,  obtains  another  victoiy  over  Darius,  and  destroys 

the  Medo-Persian  empire 331  3673 

The  Greeo-Mauedonian  empire,  after  a  brief  existence,  is  divided,  on  the 

death  of  Alexander 323  8681 

A  Jewish  colony  formed  at  Alexandria,  Egypt 320  3684 

Onias  succeeds  Jaddua  in  the  bigli-priestbood 321  3683 

The  kingdom  of  Alexander  the  Great  is  divided  between  four  of  his  princi- 
pal generals  :  Lysimaohus,  Cassaader,  Ptolemy,  and  Seleiicus 301  3703 

Onias  dies,  and  is  succeeded  in  the  priesthood  by  Simon  the  Just 800  3704 

Cassander,  who  reigned  over  Macedonia  and  Greece,  dies 298  3706 

Simon  the  Just  dies,  and  is  sucoeeded  by  EHeazar  his  brother  in  the  high- 
priesthood 292  3712 

Lysimaohus  adds  to  his  dominions  the  kingdom  of  Macedon 286  3718 

Ptolemy  Lagus  resigns  his  throne  to  his  son  Ptolemy  Philadelpbus,  and  soon 

after  dies 284  3720 

Seleucus,  having  slain  Lysimachus  and  seized  his  dominions,  is  himself  slain 

by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus 280  3724 

Antioehus  Soter  succeeds  his  lather,  Seleucus,  to  the  throne  of  Syria 279  3725 

The    Hebrew  Scriptures,  by  the  authority  of   Ptolemy  Philadelpbus,  are 

translated  into  Grreek,  and  have  since  been  known  as  the  SEPitAGtNT  277  3727 

Antioehus  Soter  dies,  and  is  sueoeeded  by  Antioehus  Theos 261  3743 
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1  the  high-priest  is  sacceedcd  hy  Oiiias  II  250     375-1 

Ptolemy  Philadelphaa  is  suceoeded  hy  hn  son  Ptoleiiij  Euprget«s.. 217     3757 

Aalioohus  recalls  kia  wife,  Laodice,  whom  he  had  divori-ed  m  order  to  marry 

Seronice ;  but  she  poisons  him  and  Berenice  and  pl^es  on  the  throne 

her  son,  Seleucus  Calliaicus. .  216     3758 

Ptolemy  revenges  his  sister's  death  by  slaying  Laodice  

Demetrius,  son  of  Antigonas,  succeeds  to  tlie  Macedonian  throne 243     3761 

Seleucus,   taken  prisoner  by  the  Parthians,  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his 

son  Seleucus  Ceraunus 225     8779 

Regulus,  the  Ruman,  taken  prisoner 246     3758 

Seleueus  Ceraunus  is  poisoned,  and  his  brother,  Antiochns  the  Great,  be- 
comes bis  successor 223     3781 

Ptolemy  Philopater  succeeds  to  the  throne  of  Egypt 221     3(83 

The  Temple  of  Janus  shut  about  this  time. 

Andocbus,  having  vanquished  the  forces  of  Ptolemy,  makes  himself  master 

of  PbiKnicia  and  Galilee 218     3786 

OniasII.  succeeds  his  father,  Simon  11.,  as  high-priest 217     3787 

Ptolemy  Philopater,  having  gained  a  victory  over  Antioohus,  goes  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  attempts  to  enter  the  Holy  of  Holies 

He  dies,  and  Ptolemy  Epiphanea  succeeds  to  his  throne 204     3800 

Antiochus  unites  with  the  king  of  Maoedon  in  a  plan  to  divide  between 

them  the  dominions  of  Ptolemy 203     3801 

The  Egyptians  seek  the  aid  of  Home,  and  M.  Emiliua  Lepidus  is  sent  to 

Egypt  aa  an  ambassador 201     3803 

Hannibal  encourages  Antiochus  to  malte  war  against  the  Romans 195     3809 

Simon  II,,  the  high-priest,  dies,  and  Oniaa  III,  succeeds  him 

Antiochus  marries  hia  daughter  Cleopatra  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  king  of 

Egypt 193    3811 

His  expedition  against  the  Romans  is  a  failure,  and  he  ia  driven  back  by 

Lucius  Scipio,  the  Roman  general 190     3814 

Antioohus  is  slain  while  attempting  to  rob  a  temple,  and  is  succeeded  by 

Seleucus  Philopater 187     3817 

Ptolemy  Epiphanes,   being  put  to  death,  is  succeeded  by  his  young  son, 

Philoraetor 180     3824 

Eeiiodonis  attempts  to  rob  the  temple  at  Jeruaalem,  hut  is  prevented  by 

supernatural  mterposition 176     3828 

Antioehus,  brother  of  Seleucus  Philopater,  obtains  the  kingdom  of  Syria  by 

strategy 175     3829 

Jason,  by  a  bribe,  procures  the  high-priesthood,  and  thus  causes  the  removal 

of  his  brother,  Oniaa  III 

Jason  is  supplanted  in  his  office  by  Menelaus 172     3832 

Antiochus  gains  a  great  victory  over  the  forces  of  Ptolemy,  near  Pelusium, 

inEgypt 171    3833 

He  soon  makes  himself  master  of  Egypt 170     3834 

Ptolemy  Phyaeon  is  made  king  of  Egypt 
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B.  0.      A.  U. 

lntiochu3  again  invades  E^pt,  but  is  compelled  to  return  by  tiie  Roman 

168     3836 

intervention - 

finraged  by  this  reverae,  he  sends  Apollonius,  oao  of  bis  generals,  to  oomplet* 

the  destruction  of  Jerusalem - 

He  commences  his  persecution  of  the  Jews  on  account  of  their  religion  ;  the 

temple  is  desecrated ■ 

Mattathias  and  his  sons  take  up  arms  against  him. 

The  kingdom  of  Macodon  is  ended  by  the  Roman  power 

The  Maccabsean  brothers  suffer  martyrdom   ^ ■     167     3837 

Judas  eon  of  Mattathias,  obtains  splendid  victories  over  the  armies  of  Anti- 

Jchus  Epiphanes 1^^     ^^f 

He  recovers  Jerusalem,  and  restores  the  temple  worship 165     8839 

Miserable  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  the  succession  of  his   son, 

Antiochus  Eupator,  to  the  throne 161     3840 

Demetrius  Soter,    son  of  Seleucus    Philopater,  escapes  from  Rome,  kills 

Aniiochua,  and  seizes  on  the  throne ;     1^2     3842 

Demetrius  Soter  sends  hb  general,  Nicanov,  agwnst  the  Jews,  who  with  his 

aimy  was  defeated  by  Judas 1^1     3843 

Judas  is  slain  in  battle  with  Bacchides,  and  is  succeeded  bj  Jonathan,  his 

brother ' ' ' ' 

Jonathan  is  promoted  by  Balas  to  the  high- priesthood 1&3     3851 

The  Asmoniean  dynasty  is  established  in  Judaea 

Demetiiua  Soter  is  sImu  in  battle  by  Balas,  who  succeeds  hlra  to  the  throne 

t   ^»f  -ia -. 152       OobA 

Balas,  being  slain,  ia  auccoeded-by  Demetriaa  Nioator 1-15     385fl 

Ptolemj  PhUomctor  die.,  and  is  .nooeeded  by  bis  brother  Plokmj  Plij- 

Jonalban,'ato  briUiuil  smaesaea  in  .ar  againat  Demctrins,  is  Ireacherouslj 

.     J .  144    S860 

murdered 

Simon  Ma  brotlier  beoomoa  hU  auoeeasor  a.  lla  leader  ol  ihe  Jews 

He  aeonre.  a  reoognilion  of  tbe  indepand.noe  of  Jnd«.,  and  a  gnaranlj  ^^^^ 

for  the  same  from  Rome " 

Carthage  ia  destroyed  by  Scipio  tbe  Eoman , 

Antioehn.  Sidele.  is  mad.  king  of  Syria,  Benretrina  being  held  a  prisoner 

.  hj  tbe  Partbians "»     ™* 

Simon.ndt.o.on.  are  murdered  by  hi,  aoniuJa,    Ptolemy,  governor  m 

Joviebo,  andnsooooedelby  btsson  JohnHyreanuB  ld!>     dSM 

_    .    ,  ,  „ir  Ti  -.^n  134     3870 

Spain  becomes  a  province  ot  iome 

Tiberius  Uraceh  is  a  Roman  tribune  •  ■  

Hyrcanns,  son  of  Simon  MaeoabffiU'.  bemg  invests  I  with  the  ofliie  of  high- 
priest  and  general  in-chief  ostabl  =he-  his  government  firmly  in  Judaa  135  3869 

Antiochus  Gryphas  conquers  tho  usurper  Zebina.  and  ascends  the  throne. . .  123  3881 

Ptolemy  Physcon  dies,  leaving  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  in  the  hands  of  his 

queen,  Cleopatra ■ ^^  Hf 

AiiBlobulus  and  Antigonus,  sons  of  Hyrcanus,  conquer  and  devastate  Samaria  109  3895 
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Aristobuius  causes  his  brother  Antigonus  to  be  killed,  and  he  takes  posses- 
sion of  the  government 

Ariatohulua  dies,  and  his  brother,  Alexander  Janneus,  succeeds  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Judsea 106  3899 

Jugurtha,  the  Numidian  king,  defeated  in  a  decisive  battle  with  the  Kenans  

Koiiie  distracted  by  the  Social  War,  so  called,  which   cost  the   lives  of 

300,000  men 91  8913 

Commencement  of  the  Mithridatii  war 89  3915 

Sjlia  invested  with  the  power  of  diotator 82  3922 

Jannicus  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  wife  Alexandra,  who  makes  her  son, 

Hyrcanus,  bigh-prlcst 79  3925 

Hyreanus  is  dispossessed  of  his  office  by  Aristobuius TO  3934 

Pompey  assumes  the  command  of  the  Roman  army,  and  reduces  Syria  to  a 

province 65  3939 

Ptolemy  Auletea  made  king  of  Egypt 

Pompey  supports  the  claims  of  Hyreanus  against  Aristobuius,  and  makes 

Judrea  tributary 63  3941 

The  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  and  its  exposure  by  Cicero 

The  first  Eomaa  triumvirate  instituted 69  3945 

Ptolemy  Auletes  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  daughter  Cleopatra,  and  his 

eldest  soa 51  3963 

Pompey  conquered  at  the  battle  of  Pbarsaha  by  Juhus  Cfesar,  and  soon 

after  is  murdered 48  3956 

Antipater  appointed  by  Cfesar  governor  of  Judfea 47  3957 

Julius  Cseaar  is  murdered  in  the  Roman  SenaLe 44  396Q 

Antipater  is  poisoned,  and  succeeded  by  Herod  and  Phasacl 43  3961 

The  Parthians  gain  possession  of  Jerusalem,  and  place  Antigonus.  son  of 

Aristobuius,  on  the  throne 40  3964 

Herod,  making  interest  at  Rome,  is  constituted  king  of  Judjea 

Herod  takes  Jerusalem  by  siege,  and  establishes  his  authority  over  Judjea, 

which  he  retains  34  years 37  3967 

Octaviua  conquers  Antony,  and  reduces  Egypt  to  a  Roman  province 30  3974 

He  assumes  the  name  of  Atigostus  C^sab,  and  becomes  emperor  of  Home.  27  3977 

Herod  be^ns  to  rebuild  the  temple , 17  3987 
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PBKioB  vni. 

Frm,  a.  Snh  of  Chrul  lo  th.  a».,W»  •/  th.  Ckno,  of  ih,  Sm  &«. 

Augmlui  declared  Emperor  by  the  Romm  Semle i 

■  'V  Jews 


Tlie  SepCuatfint  in  general  use  among 


Lnken.l Bdiot  of  Augn.lm 

Merod  plunder,  lie  land,  of  Savtd  of  a   greal  ammnl  of 

treasure ' 

'■     i  ..Birtli  of  John  the  Baptist  

..     ii' Birth  of    Je.u»   Christ,   bofoto   tho   oommon   eta  callei   AnhO 

Domini 

«     ii Presentation  m  the  Temple 

Matt,  ii Arrival  of  the  Magi ° 

"     ii Fhght  into  Egypt 

Murder  of  the  male  infants  of  Bethlehem  by  Herod 

..     ii Death  of  Herod,  Governor  of  Jiidsna,  at  Jeiicho 

Arehekns  sitceeeds  his  fcther  in  Judtea 

Birth  of    Seneea,  eelebraled  rheterieian  and   pMlasopier,  al 

Idieu Jesu.aLomp.ni..  Joseph  and  Mar,  to  Jeroaalom 

About  this  time  arose  Jud.8  of  Gahlee   l""'"'* 

m  Boman  legions,  «.*r    Yarm,  d^feoMhglh.   G^maru : 

Varus  kiHs  himself 

Mareu,  AmUrius  madt  Procurator  of  J<idm _ 

Th,  Temple  al  Jerumltm  polluted  Sjr  Samaritam.  who  enticed 

it  Jj  night,  and  strewed  Here  dead  men's  bones 

Dcoih  of  tlte  Mnperor  Augustas  al  Nola 

Tiberius,  emperor 

Ovid,  Boman  poet,  died  in  banisimcnl 

Vakiu,  Grot,,  mad,  ProaraUr  of  JuJa,a  bgT,ber,u, 

Livg  the  iUustriou,  Boman  historian,  died  al  Padua 

Herod  Antipas  foand,  the  eitg  of  IXbertas  ....,.■■■■■  ^ 

Strabo,  the  eelchaled  Greek  historic,,  bom  .»  Oofpadoca .... 

luk.  a John  the  B.pli.t  begin,  to  premh !  •■■■■' .' 

Pontin.  Pilate  made  Proourator  of  Jud«a  b,  Trhenna 


14-87 
17 


.Baptiemof  Christ '," 'r  "■',."  ",''-ll."frL 

Tiberim  baniAes   aU  wU  profess    the  Jewtsh  rAg^on  fro, 


John  ii Firnt  appearand  of  Christ  u 


Luke  ill  .Imprisonment  of  John.  . 

Tohn  T  "  '        .  Our  Lord',  seeoud  vi.it  lo  Jem»lom 

Matt,  iv! .'!...  .  Commenoemont  of  Ohnsf.  pnbBo  mmmtry . . 
.lohn  vi Second  Paasover 
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CHRONOLOGICAL    TABLE. 


Herod  marries  Herodias  his  brother  Fhihp's  mfe  in  consequence 
of  which  a  wax  arose  between  hun  and  King  Aretas  hia 
wife's  father,  and  Herod  waa  defeated  Joiin  the  B  iptist  pro 
noonoed  Herod  s  mamage    unliwfiil    w  is  impnsoned  and 

beheaded  in  the  Cattle  of  Miohaerus  28 

John  Ti Third  Passover 29 

Matt,  ivii Transfiguration  of  Chnst  29 

John  vii Feast  of  Tabemaclea  25) 

"     X Foast  of  Dedication  29 

Matt,  xsi Second  cleansing  of  the  Temple  30 

Johuxui Last  Supper — Fouith  Paiiover  30 

The  Crucifixion  ....  30 

The  Eeaurrection.  .  .  30 

The  Ascension 30 

Acts  ii Effusion  of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost  30 

"  iii Cure  of  the  impotent  man  30 

Conversion  of  the  five  thousand  30 

First  attempts  of  the  Sanhedrim  to  suppress  Christianity  30 

"  iv Community  of  goods  30 

Death  of  Ananias  and  Sappliira  30 

Second  attempt  to  suppress  Chnatiamty  33 

Advice  of  Gamaliel,  33 

Appointment  of  the  Seven  35 

Conversion  of  many  Priests  35 

Disputation  with  Stephen  37 

Acts  vii Martyrdom  of  Stephen 37 

"  viii Philip  preaches  in  Samaria,  and  baptizes  Simon  the  Sorcerer 37 

"  ix Saul  converted  while  oa  his  way  to  Damascus 37 

Peter  and  John  visit  Samaria 37 

Death  of  Tiberiua,  the  Roman  emperor ;   Ooligula  succeeds. . .  37 

Baptism  of  the  Ethiopian 37 

Josephus  the  Jewish  historian  born  at  JertKokm 37 

IHlate  recaUed  hy  Ooligula,  and  banished 37 

Saul  retires  to  Arabia 38 

Saul  returns  to  Damascus 38 

"  ix Sam  visits  Jerusalem 40 

"  jx Saul  sent  to  Tarsus 40 

"  ix Eestoi  the  Churehes 39-41 

Onligida  assassinaied 41 

Claudius  emperor 41-54 

■'  X Convtraon  of  Oomelins 41 

Herod  Agrtppa,  king  of  all  Palestine 41—44 

Acta  xi Disciples  at  Antioch  first  called  Christians 42 

"  xi - .  Famine  predicted  by  Agabus 42 

"  xi First  mission  of  Saul  and  Barnabas  to  Jerusalem 43 
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CHRONOLOGICAL    TABLE.  691 

A.  D. 

Aidtts  Plautius,  Eoman  General,  invades  Britain 43 

Claudius  goes  to  Britain  with  re-mfurcemmts 43 

«^ Marlyrdoraof  James,  the  son  of  Zebedee 4B 

Deatb  of  Herod  Agrippa 43 

Judxa  a  distinct  Roman  province 44 

^eta  si Epistle  of  James 

I'  siii Paul  and  Barnabas  sent  forth 45 

Episae  of  Petor ^^ 

Paul's  return  to  Antioch 48 

Arrival  of  Peter  at  Antioch 48 

London  founded 4W 

Q^\  ;; Second  mission  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  Jerusalem 50 

^pts  sv Council  of  Apoatles  and  Elders ^^ 

<i  jy Paul  goes  with  Silas  on  his  second  circuit   51 

"  svi Paul  arrives  at  Troaa 51 

"  xviii fclictof  Claudius  against  the  Jews 51 

*■  xvii Paul  at  Athens ^'^ 

"  sviii Paul  at  Corinth "^ 

Paul  brought  before  Gallio ^2 

Eirst  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians 52 

Second  Epistle  to  the  ThessalonianB ^^ 

Kpistle  to  the  Galarians 53 

"  xviij Paul  leaves  Corinth  for  Syria        &3 

..  j^viii Paul  visits  Jerusalem  the  fourth  time  after  bis  conversion 53 

.'  xviii Paul  viats  Galatia  in  bis  route  to  Epbesus 53 

Glaudlus  poisoned  bt/  Agrippina.  toother  of  Nero 54 

Nero,  emperor ■ o4-l>8 

"  six Paul  arrives  at  Ephesns '■'* 

Armenia  Minor  rediKed  to  a  Roman  province 54 

First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 56 

Rotterdam  in  Holland  founded 56 

1  Tim.  i Paul's  viat  to  Crete ^^ 

Epistle  to  Titus ^^ 

First  Epistle  to  Timothy 5tt 

Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians _  5'^ 

^gtg  ss Paul's  second  readence  at  Corinth 57-58 

Epistle  to  the  Romans ^8 

«  js Paul  smIs  from  Philippi  for  Syria 58 

"  ssi Paul  reaches  Jerusalem S'^ 

■'  xsiv Felix  superseded  by  Festus - 60 

"  sxvij Paul  sails  for  Rome ■ ^0 

James  the  Just,  brother  of  our  Lord,  stoned 60 

A.ct8  zxviii Paul  arrives  at  Borne ^1 

Epistle  to  the  Epbesiane ^^ 

Second  Epistle  to  Emothy *jl 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 


Epistle  to  the  Colosaians , 61 

Epistle  to  Philemon 61 

Mark  martyred 62 

London  burnt —  60,000  Britons  said  to  have  perished 62 

Epistle  to  tJie  Phil^ians 62 

Epistle  to  the  Hehrews 63 

Mome  huml  hy  order  of  Nero , 64 

Seneca  put  to  death  by  Nero,  who  had  been  his  pupil 65 

. .  Second  Epistle  of  Peter 65 

St  Paul  heheaded  at  Rome 67 

Vespasian  invades  Galilee 67 

Nero  kilh  himself 68 

GaUia,  Otho,  and  ViteUius,  Emperors 68-70 

Vespasian,  Emperor 70-79 

Jeruscdem  destroyed  by  Titus 70 

J^tus  demolishes  the  Temple  to  its  foundations 74 

Jviius  Agricola  completes  the  conquest  of  Britain  and  Wales, ,  78-85 

Destruction  of  Herculaneum  cmd  Pompeii 79 

Pliny  the  elder  killed  by  an  eruption  of    Vesuvius 79 

Ve^a^ian  dies,  cmd  sueceeded  by  Titus  79 

Oolosseum  of  Vespasian  completed 80 

2Y(m»  dies,  and  succeeded  h)  Domiticai 81 

John  exiled  to  Patmos 95 

Domitian  slain,  and  succeeded  by  Nerva 96 

The  Apocaljpse 96 

Nerva  dies,  and  succeeded  hy  Trajan . . .  • 98 

Death  of  John  about  this  time 100 

Pliny,  proconsul  of  Bythinia,  sends  to  Trajan  Ms  famous  account 

of  the  Christians.     Age  of  Plutarch 100 
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STNCHEOmCAL    TABLES    OF    THE    KINGS    OF 
JUDAH  AND   ISRAEL. 


TiiB  most  difficult  part  of  sacred  cLromlogy  is  the  period  from  the  revolt  of  the  ten 
tribes  to  the  di-struction  of  Jerusalem  To  harmonize  the  different  reigns  of  the  kings  of 
Judah  and  the  kmgs  of  Israel  has  been  a  pLiplcsmg  task  with  duunologista  No  man, 
perhaps,  has  devoti^  ti>  thiH  subject  mort.  coretul  and  crilieal  stndj  than  Dr.  Hales  m  hia 
Analysis.  He  speaks  of  it  as  the  "  Gordian  knot"  of  sacred  ehroiiology.  He  says  that 
the  difficulty  of  harraoniiung  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  I^ael  together  haa 
principally  arisen :  1.  From  tJie  discordance  of  some  of  the  correspondences  in  the  years 
of  their  respective  reigns,  with  the  direct  lengths  of  these  reigns  ;  and,  2.  From  not  critically 
determining  the  duration  of  the  two  interregnums  or  yacaneies  in  the  succession  of  the 
latter  kings,  so  as  to  make  them  correspond  with  the  former  throughout. 

Dr.  Halas  has  attempted,  as  he  thinks,  successfully,  to  adjust  and  hannoniae  the  respect- 
ive reigns  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Without  stating  the  principles  on  which  his  adjustment 
is  based,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  the  results  of  his  critical  labors  in  the  following  tables  : 


KINGS  OF  JUDAH 

KINGS  OF  ISRAEL. 

^^ 

Begin- 

^r 

£S':; 

'^T 

'■Si: 

re^«. 

*f 

Eehuh  am                   ,        ,        . 

17 

990 

.Teroboam 

aa 

990 

Ahjah 

3 

973 

Nadab 

968 

Asa 

41 

970 

UaHaha 

Jeh  ihiphat 

25 

939 

Ela     , 

1 

Jehoraiu 

Omri 

11 

942 

Aha/iflh 

Alial) 

22 

931 

Athiliah 

6 

AbazLah 

2 

Joash 

12 

907 

Amaziah 

849 

Jclia    . 

895 

Inl^r^jnmx 

820 

Jehoahflz 

867 

Uzzuh 

S3 

809 

Jehoasli 

850 

Jotham 

16 

757 

Jeroboam  11. 

Ahaz 

16 

741 

Ut  I.k,reg  ,.m 

HczlI,  ah 

29 
55 

10 

ManHbseh 

770 

2 

ah 

760 

Josiah 

31 

20 

Jehoahaz 

3  mo 

10 

738 

Jeho  akim 

11 

9 

728 

Jehtiakiu 

3  mo 

m        tak 

719 

Zedekiah 

11 

Jeraialem  taken 

The  Babylonish  captivity  take 

place 

T      T      T     es  carried  captive  into 

Assyria 

the  reign  of  Nebuchad 

There  is  some  difference  between  h     hron  1  g     1 
by  some  other  chroaologists.     Our  en      n      rs  n 
revolt  of  the  Ten  Triiws,  and  the  begi      n      f   h 
be  975  years  B,  0.     The  dales  adop    1  by  J  hn 
conform  to  those  of  the  authorized  E    I  h 
is  adopted,     Stackhouae's  tables  do        diff     m 
cies,  to  be  expected  from  the  absenc     f  pos         Sc 
fdnce  they  do  not  afieot  &e  general  results  aimed  at  i 


d  te  f  Dr.  Ilalos  and  those  adopted 
h  B  ble  reckons  the  time  of  the 
oTi  f  Rehoboam  and  Jeroboam,  to 
IS  f  In  Prof,  Stowe's  translation, 
■wl  h  h  chronology  of  Abp.  Ussher 
lly  fro  he  same.  These  discrepan- 
p  1  ta  are  of  very  little  account, 
a  chronological  oalcolationa. 
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TABLE  OF  MONET,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES 

MENTIONED    IN    THE    SCEIPTUEES. 


1. — Jewish  Monei/,  and  tts  Equivalent  in  American  Coin. 

Among  the  most  ancient  nations,  uncoined  money  was  first  used,  tlie  value  of  tke  p 
metals  being  estimated  by  weight,  Gen.  sjiiii.,  16.  The  first  reference  to  coined  money  in 
the  Bible  is  found  in  Ezra  ii.,  69,  and  Neh.  vii.,  70-72,  in  which  passages  is  noticed  a 
Persian  coin  of  gold,  called  dram.  Tbe  earliest  reference  to  the  coining  of  money  by  the 
Jews  is  found  in  the  fliBt  book  of  Maccabees,  xv.,  6,  permission  having  been  granted  by 
Antiochus  VII,,  during  the  pontificate  of  Simon,  140  years  before  Christ.  See  History 
of  the  Bible,  p.  484.  The  following  denominations  of  money  are  specified  in  the  Old 
Testament,  as  current  in  PatriarohaJ  and  ancient  Jewish  times. 


DollB." 

C.,. 

A  gerah,  one-twentieth  of  a  shekel,  Exod.  xi 

j(.,  IS 

A  bekah,  half-shekel,  Exod.  xxxviii.,  26 

A  maneh,  60  shekels,  Kzek.  xlv,,  la       . 

3U 

no 

A  talent,  3,000  shekels,  silver,  Exod.  xxxviii 

,25 

1,519 

ao 

Roman  Currency  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament. 


A  mite,  copper  coin,  Mark  xii.,  42 

A  farthing,  brass  coin.  Matt,  x.,  29 

A  penny  ■=  denarina.  Matt,  xxii.,  19 

A  stater  =  "  piece  of  money,"  Matt,  xvii.,  27 

A  pound  ^  mina,  one-Eixtietli  of  a  talent,  Luke  xi 


-  Scripture  Measures  of  Length,  reduced  to  English  Measure. 


A  digit,  finger's  breadth,  Jer.  lii.,  SI       . 

A  palm,  hand  breadth,  Exod.  xxv.,  S5 

A  span,  extension  from  extremity  of  thumb  and  little  Onger 

A  cubit,  from  elbow  to  axtramity  of  middlu  fingtr 

A  fathom,  Acts  Kxvii.,  28  ...  . 

Ezekiel's  reed,  Ezek.  xl.,  5  .  .  .  . 

Measuring  line,  Esek.  xl.,  3        .  .  . 

Furlora;,  Greek  stadium.  Lute  xsiv.,  13 

Sabbath  day's  Jonmey,  thcee-qaaclers  of  a  mile.  Acts  i.,  12 

Eiistem  mile,  Matt,  v.,  41,  1,618  yards . . 


-  Scripture  Measures   of  Capacity. 


A  log,  Levit.  xiv.,  12, 15 

7 

An  omer,  Esod.  xvi.,  36 
A  bin,  Exod.  xxix.,  40   . 
An  ephah,  or  ba*.  1  Kings  vii 

,'26  — ftlitM.LukexTi.",  6        .... 

4 
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TABLE  OF  MONEY,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES. 


A  cab,  2  Kings  vi.,  25  .  ,  . 

A  seali,  Greek  taton.  Mutt,  xiii.,  33  ;  Lute  x 
Au  ephnh,  Levic  vL,  1 1 
A  letcch,  Hoaea  iii.,  2  .  .  . 

A  homer,  Num.  xi.,3a;  Ezek.  xly.,  II,  U 


In  collating  the  several  tables  of  Jewish  money,  weights,  and  measures,  adopted  by 
arohieologists  and  commentators,  discrepancies  will  be  found  to  exist.  This  may  be  ex- 
pected from  the  consideration  that  exact  data  are  wanting  in  the  Scriptures  in  respect  to 
mis  subject. 

Ill  addition  to  these  tables  there  is  the  Scripture  table  of  time.  The  Jewish  year 
embraced  twolvo  lunar  months,  of  30  days  each,  making  the  year  to  consist  of  360  days. 
But  by  some  adjustment  in  intercalating  the  additional  days,  it  was  made  essentially  a  solar 
year  of  365  days.  Subsequently  to  &e  exodus  from  Egypt,  the  Hebrew  year  was  reck- 
oned as  be^nning  with  the  time  of  thai  event,  *',  e.,  the  time  of  the  new  moon,  nearest  ^e 
vern^  equinox,  in  the  month  of  Abib,  corresponding  to  April.  Seasons,  weeks,  and  days, 
were  regarded  as  diyisions  of  time  by  the  Hebrews.  They  reckoned  their  civil  day  from 
sunset  to  sunset,  dividing  it  as  follows  :  —  1.  "  the  dawn  ;  "  2.  "  euotise  ;  "  3.  "  heat  of 
thedayj'M.  "thenoon;"5.  "  the  cool  of  the  day  ;'*  6.  "the  evening."  When  the 
division  of  the  day  into  hours  was  adopted  is  not  known. 

Before  the  captivity,  the  Jews  divided  the  night  into  three  watches,  viz.,  the  beginning 
of  the  watch,  the  middle  wateh,  the  morning  watch.  In  the  New  Testament  the  Roman 
method  was  adopted,  and  the  night  watches  were  four,  viz. :  "  even,  midnight,  cook-crow- 
mg,  and  morning."  They  continued  respectively:  —  1,  from  twilight  til!  9  o'clock ;  2. 
from  9  till  12  o'clock  ;  3.  from  12  till  3  o^clock,  mornmg  ;  4,  from  3  till  daybreak.  The 
day  was  reckoned  twelve  hours,  and  the  night  twelve. 
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INDEX. 


Aaron,  birth  of,  163;  ordered  by  God 
meet  Moaes,  168 ;  appears  before  Pharaoh 
with  Moaes,  169;  his  rod  uhanged  into  a 
serpent,  IJO;  aids  Moses  in  the  tiattle  with 
the  Amalekilss,  192;  makes  a  golden  calf, 
196  i  conHlit4ited  high-priust,  and  his  ap- 
pointment Diiraculously  approved  by  Are 
from  heaven,  204 ;  his  envy  at  Moses,  and 
God's  rebuke,  211;  confirmation  id  the 
prieethood  by  the  budding  of  his  rod,  216; 
transgression  at  Meribah,  217;  death  awd 
burial  on  Mount  Hor,  218 ;  supposed  tomb, 
219,  note. 

Abana,  a  river  of  Damascus,  377,  569. 

Abaabanei/s  charge  against  Josejjhus,  365. 

Abauim,  mountains  ol,  from  which  Moses 
took  a  view  of  Canaan,  227. 

Abbas  Mef.kza,  ol'  Persia,  323,  nole. 

Abdon,  a  judge  of  Israel,  260. 

Abel,  birth  ol,  signification  of  name,  his  sac- 
rifice and  why  prelerred  to  Cain,  and  his 
murder,  77. 

Abel-maholah,  west  of  the  Jordan,  370. 

Abel-Mizbaim,  the  mourning  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, 161. 

Abgards,  king  of  Edessa,  48. 

Abiah,  son.  of  Samuel,  degeneracy  of,  271. 

Abiathas,  son  of  the  higli-priest  AMmelech, 
the  only  one  of  the  ntmily  that  escaped 
Saul's  massacre,  296 ;  otiiciatjng  as  high- 
priest  under  David,  313;  joins  the  rebel 
Adonijab,  334 ;  deposed,  335 ;  expelled  from 
Jerusalem,  S3  9. 

Abigail,  wife  of  Nabal,  liberality  of  to  David 
and  his  men,  299 ;  marries  David,  300. 

Abiho,  killed  by  lightning,  206,  277. 

Abijah,  son  of  Jeroboam,  deatli  ot,  359. 

Abijah,  or  Abijam,  son  of  Kehoboam,  king 
of  Judah,  363 ;  he  addresses  Jeroboam  ana 
his  army  at  Mount  Zemarim,  snd  prophe- 
cies defeat  to  Israel,  364 ;  surrounded  by  the 
enemy  while  spewing,  364;  gains  a  great 
victory,  and  takes  Bethel,  365  ;  dies,  365. 

Abimei.boh,  king  of  Gerar,  takes  Abraham's 
wife,  103 ;  makes  a  covenant  with  Abraham 


117;  p 


J ;  a  title,  like  Pharaoh, 
I  treaty  with  Isaac,  118. 
,  t  spurious  son  of  Gideon,  slay* 
all  his  brothers,  seventy  in  number,  except 
JoUiam,  254 ;  anointed  king,  reigns  three 
years  in  Shechem,  and  is  expelled  by  ilia 
people,  254 ;  has  his  skull  broken  by  a  stone 
thrown  by  a  woman  at  the  siege  of  Thebes, 
and  commands  his  armor-bearer  to  kill  him,' 
255. 

Abinadab  of  Kirjath-jearun,  to  whose  house 
the  ark  was  removed,  270,  312,  313. 

Abinadab,  son  of  Saul,  shun  by  the  Philis- 
tines, 303. 

Aiubam,  a  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Rtiuben,  rebels 
with  Korah  and  Dathan,  214  ;  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake,  216. 

Abishag,  a  concubine  of  David,  338. 

Abiuhai,  brother  of  Joab,  entreats  David  to 
slay  Saut  when  he  is  in  his  power,  300;. 
deteats  tlie  Edomites,  315 ;  puts  the  Ammon- 
ites to  flight,  317;  takes  command  of  the 
royal  guanls,  331 ;  alavs  a  giant,  and  saves 
David,  332. 

Abishda,  hi^h-priest,  263. 

AsNBR,  cousin  of  Saul,  appointed  general  of 
the  army,  284  ;  espouses  the  cause  of  Ish- 
bosheth  i^ainst  David,  and  is  defeated  by- 
Joab,  305;  kills  Agahel,  Joah's  brother, 
306 ;  sides  with  David,  308  ;  is  stabbed  by 
Joab,  309. 

Abram,  call  of,  his  obedience,  and  God's 
promise,  93 ;  removes  to  Moreh,  Bethel,  and 
Egypt,  93 ;  calls  bis  wife  his  sister,  but  the 
consequences  averted  by  divine  interposi- 
tion, 94 ;  returns  to  Canaan,  94 ;  separates 
from  Lot,  95  ;  recaptures  Lot,  96  ;  pi'Oinised 
a  son,  97  ;  change  of  name,  99. 

Abraham,  dgnification  of,  99  ;  is  visited  by 


i  plants  a  grove  for  worship, 
106  ;  his  faith  tested  by  the  command  to 
sacrifice  Isaac,  107 ;  God's  promise  renewed, 
109  ;  sends  his  steward  Eliezer  to  Haran  to 
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jvocnre  a  trife  jbr  Isaac,  1 10 ;  mames  Eetu- 
rati,  dies,  and  is  buried,  114. 

Absalom  avenges  his  sister  Taioar's  di^race, 
and  flees  to  Talmai,  hia  grandfather,  332; 
returns  to  Jerusalem,  but  does  not  see  his 
£ither  for  two  years,  and  plans  a  rebellion, 
322;  proclaimed  king  at  Hebron,  324; 
marches  to  Jerust^em,  and  fulSIs  Nathan's 
prophecy  by  taking  his  father's  concubines, 
32j  ;  defeated  in  the  ibrest  of  Ephraim, 
caught  by  his  hair  in  an  oak,  and  sldn  by 
Joab,  326 ;  view  and  description  of  his  sep- 
ulchre, 327,  328. 

Acco,  or  PxoLBMAia,  a  harbor  of  Palestine, 

347, 

AcHAlA,  690,  591,  594,  596,  597,  623. 

AcKAM,  tlieft  of,  discovered  by  casting  lots, 
232  ;  he  is  stoned  and  burned,  232. 

AcHiACARUS,  nephew  of  Tobit,  415. 
.  ACHisH,  king  of  Gath,  294,  301. 

AcHMETHA,  city  of,  430. 

AciLiua  Glabkio,  a  Roman  consul,  defeats 
Antiochua  lU.  at  Thermopyls,  463. 

Acre,  a  province  and  city  in  Palestine,  93. 

AcRO,  Corinih,  580. 

Aotium,  battle  of,  SOS. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles,  26 ;  dedicated  to 
TheophiluB  by  Euke,  634. 

Adah,  wife  of  Laraech,  78. 

Ai>AM,  his  Dame  Hebrew,  and  signification  of, 
67;  joy  at  receiving  Eve,  S8;  quotaiion 
ikim  fifilton,  69 ;  expulsion  from  Eden,  70 ; 
posterity  of,  in  the  hne  of  Seth,  79. 

Adbbel,  son  of  Ishmael,  106. 

Adklm,  translation  of  the  Psalms  by,  52. 

Adiabene,  402,  note. 

Adjkroud,  modern,  the  Etham  of  the  Bible, 
a  haiting-place  of  the  Israelites,  view  of,  181. 

Adnan,  descendant  of  Ishmael,  and  one  of 
the  progenitors  of  the  Ai-abs,  115. 

Adonai,  40. 

Adomi-bezek,  king  of  Bezek,  is  captured, 
has  his  tltumbs  and  toes  cut  off,  and  dies  at 
Jei-usalem,  238. 

Adoni-zbdek,  a  Canaanite  king  of  Jerusa- 
lem when  Joshua  enters  Canaan,  makes  war 
upon  the  Gibeonites,  is  defeated  by  Joshua, 
and  great  numbers  of  his  array  kiliod  by 
hai!,  234. 

Adon'ijah,  son  of  David,  rebels,  and  is  par- 
doned at  the  crowning  of  Solomon,  3S4; 
forms  another  plot,  and  is  put  to  deatii,  338. 

Adkam-melech,  an  idol,  127. 

Adramyttium,  a  seaport  in  Asia,  607. 

Adrian,  emperor  of  Rome,  47. 

Adullam,  a  cave  in  which  David  founa 
shelter  in  hia  %ht  from  Saul,  295,  312. 

.SoEAN  Sea,  583. 

^OESAS,  pro-consul  of  Achaia,  623. 

.^Iiia'Capitolina,  a  Roman  city,  built  on 
the  site  of  Jerusalem,  539. 

Africa,   possessed    by   tlio   descendants   of 
Ham,  91 ;  visit«d  by  the  FhtEoician  na 
848. 


Agabus,  prophecy  of  a  famine  by,  575. 

ACAQ,  king  of  the  Amatekites,  has  his  lif« 
spared  by  Saul  contrary  to  divine  command, 
285 ;  is  put  to  death  by  Samuel,  286. 

Agrippa,  his  treatment  of  Paul,  606,  807 ; 
at  Jei-usalem  durin"  tiie  revolt,  651  ;  leaves 
the  city,  652  ;  sends  troojM  to  Jerusalem, 
653 ;  receives  Vespadan  at  Antioch,  658 ; 
goes  to  Rome  with  Titus,  665. 

Agripfa  I.,  son  of  Aristobulus,  518. 

AoRippA  H.,  king  of  Chalcis,  513. 

AGKiPPA,aon    f  Feliiand  Druailla,,513, 

Ajiab,  son  and  successor  of  Omri,  comes  to 
the  thi-one  of  Israel  981  B.C.,  and,  with  his 
wicked  wife  Jezebel,  introduces  idolatry, 
368 ;  he  consecrates  a  grove  to  Baal,  and 
builds  a  temple  in  Samaria,  368;  conquers 
Ben-Hadad,  and  forme  an  impious  alliance 
with  hun,  371,  372  ;  obtains  Naboth'a  vine- 

S-d  by  his  death,  372 ;  Elijah  pronounces 
doom,  373  ;  killed  by  Syrian  archer,  and 
the  prophecy  fulfilled,  374 ;  his  seventy 
eons  beheaded,  382. 

Ahasuekus.-—  See  Aktaxebxes. 

Ahaz,  successor  of  Jotliam  on  thv  throne  (X 
Judah,  391 ;  introduces  Syrian  gods,  altars, 
and  finally  shuts  up  the  temple,  392 ;  de- 
feated by  the  king  of  Syria,  392 ;  dies  725 
B.C..  394 ;  dial  of  Ahaz,  400. 

Ahaziah,  son  and  successor  of  Ahab,  con- 
sults Beelzebub,  and  is  denounced  by  Elijah, 
dies,  374. 

Abaziah,  son  and  successor  of  J<.-horam 
king  of  Judah,  forms  an  alliance  with  Jeho- 
ram  king  ot  Israel,  is  wounded  in  battle, 
and  dies,  356. 

Ahwah,  a  prophet  who  foretold  the  future 
role  of  Jeroboam  over  the  Ten  Tribes,  356 ; 
foretells  the  death  of  Jeroboam's  son  and  his 
race,  which  prophecy  is  fulfilled  by  Baasha, 
359. 

Ahimaaz,  son  of  Zadok  the  high-priest,  326, 

AHiMEtBCH,  high-priest  at  Sob,  gives  tha 
show-bread  from  the  sanctuary  and  the 
sword  of  Goliath  to  David,  294 ;  killed  by- 
order  of  Saul,  296. 

Ahinoam,  of  Jezreel,  wife  of  David,  after 
Saul  had  given  Michal  to  another,  300. 

Ahithophel,  a  counsellor  of  David,  who 
joined  Absalom  in  his  rebellion,  324;  his 
counsel  to  pursue  andkillKing  David,  325; 
hangs  himself,  326. 

Aholiab,  one  of  the  builders  of  the  tabemsc 
de,  198. 

Ai,  a  city  near  Jericho,  232 ;  the  Israehtes 
defeated  there,  232 ;  captured  on  the  second 
attack,  the  king  hung,  and  the  spoil  divided 
among  the  solaiers,  233. 

Ain  Mou8sa,  place  where  the  Israelites  camo 
up  from  the  sea,  188;  view  oi;  189. 

AiN  RoQ£L,  Adonijah  proclaimed  king  there, 
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Alban'ta,  a  city  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  visited 
by  Bartioiomew,  630. 

Albisus,  Roman  governor  of  Judtea,  651. 

Alc*;ds,  a  famous  lyric  poet,  598. 

Alcimus,  higli-priest  of  the  Jews,  475,  47G ; 
dies,  473. 

Alexander,  son  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 
cenda  his  father's  throne,  B.C.,  335,  442  ; 
invades  Asia,  B.C.,  334,  and  defeata  the 
Persians,  443 ;  in  tlie  following  year  sub- 
dues Phrraia,  and  other  provinces,  443 ; 
captures  T^re,  444 ;  visits  Jerusalem,  and 
saAitea  the  high-priest,  whom  he  had 
seen  in  a  dream,  444 ;  invades  Egypt,  and 
founds  Alexandria,  446 ;  pursues  Darius 
beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  acquires  pos- 
session of  the  Persian  throne,  447;  his 
plans,  excesses,  ajid  death,  448;  empire  di- 
vided among  his  generals,  448. 

Alexander,  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  508; 
strangled  by  order  of  his  fiither,  509. 

Alexander  Balab  announces  himself  the 
son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  lavs  claim 
to  die  throne  of  Syria,  479;  his  cause 
espoused  by  Jonathan  Maccabeus,  480 ; 
killed  by  Zabdiel,  an  Arabian  emir,  480. 

Alexander,  son  c^  Aristobulus,  attempts  to 
usurp  the  government  of  Judsa,  and  is 
defeated,  494 ;  makes  another  attempt,  is 
defeat«d  by  the  Roman  army,  and  beheaded, 
496. 

Alexander  Gonatus  seizes  the  sceptre  of 
Maceiionia,  455. 

Alexander  Jasn«:us,  third  son  of  Hyrea- 
nus,  succeeds  his  brother,  488 ;  defeated  in 
battle  by  Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  recovers  his 
ground  by  the  assistance  of  Cleopatra,  and 
vieits  her  in  Egypt,  488 ;  pursues  an  a^re&- 
Mve  policy  and  meets  disasters,  488;  is 
bated  by  the  Pliarisees,  and  insulted  in  the 
temple,  489 ;  rebellion  of  the  people,  which 
he  overcomes  with  great  slaughter,  489 ; 
reduces  the  provinces  beyond  Jordan,  re- 
turns victorious  to  Jerusalem,  and  dies, 
leaving  the  government  in  tlie  hands  of  his 
queen,  490. 

Alexanoer,  a  Jewish  convert  of  Ephesus, 
59ii. 

Alexander  Zebikas  takes  the  throne  of 
Syria,  487 ;  put  to  death  by  Ptoiemy,  487. 

Alexandra,  wife  of  Alexander  Jannsus,  is 
invested  with  regal  power,  follows  her  hus- 
band's counsels,  and  throws  herself  into  the 
hands  of  the  Pharisees,  490 ;  appoints  her 
eldest  son  to  the  priesthood,  490 ;  aies,  and  is 
succeeded  by  her  eldest  eon  Hyrcanus,  491. 

Alexandria,  189,  note;  founded  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  446 ;  the  metropolis  of 
Ptolemy's  empire,  St.  Mark  plants  a  church 
there,  633 ;  massacre  of  Jews  in,  654 ;  de- 
clare for  Vespasian  as  emperor,  667. 

Alexandrium,  fortress  of,  492,  503. 

Alexius  Comhenes,  626,  note. 

Alfred,  king,  Iiis  Bible,  52. 


Ali  Bey,  visit  of,  to  Hebron,  307,  note. 

Alla  Shehr,  the  ancient  Philadelphia,  641, 
642. 

Allon-bachuth,  an  oak  under  which  Debo- 
rah was  buried,  134. 

Altar  to  the  unknown  God,  587,  588. 

Amalekite,  an,  informs  David  of  the  death 
of  Saul,  304. 

Amalekites,  battle  of  the  Israelites  with, 
192;  descended  irom  Ham,  192;  inhabit 
soadi  part  of  Canaan,  212;  their  de- 
ction  propheded  by  Balaam,  223;  assist 
the  Moabites  and  Ammonites  to  subdue 
Israel,  241 ;  defeated  by  Saul,  285. 

Amaria,  city  of,  438. 

Amariah,  lugh-priest,  884. 

Amasa,  couan  ea  Absalom,  Ms  chief  captiun, 
326;  appointed  captain  under  David,  aiter 
Absalom's  death,  330 ;  killed  by  Joab,  331. 

Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  successor  of  Pharaoh- 
Hophra,  411. 

Amathus,  a  fortress  lieyond  Jordan,  488. 

Amaziah,  Bon  and  successor  of  Joash  as  king 
of  Judah,  is  victorious  over  the  Edomiles, 
falls  into  idolatry,  889  ;  taken  prisoner  at 
Beth-shemesh  by  Joash,  king  of  Israel,  389; 
killed  in  a  conspiracy,  390. 

Ammah,  hill  of,  306. 

Ammon,  county  of,  219,  317. 

Ammon,  city  of,  ruins  of,  318;  description  of, 
318,  319,  note. 

Ammonites,  descendants  from  Lot,  103 ;  as- 
sist the  Moabites  and  Amalekites  to  subdue 
Israel,  241 ;  assemble  an  army  in  Gilead, 
256 ;  defeated  by  Jephthah  with  great  slaugh- 
ter, 257;  lay  riege  to  Jabesh-Gileail,  and 
demand  that  the  right  eyes  of  all  the  people 
be  put  out,  279 ;  overthrown  by  Saul  widi 
great  slaughter,  280 ;  defeated  by  Joab  and 
Abtsh^,  317;  tributary  to  Solomon,  336; 
reduced  to  tribute  by  tfzziah,  S9I. 

Ammonius,  favorite  minister  of  Alexander 
Balas,  480. 

Amnon,  son  of  David,  dishonors  his  half- 
sister  Tamar,  321 ;  slain  by  her  brother 
Absalom,  322;  claim  of^  to  the  throne,  com- 
pared with  Absalom,  Adonijah,  and  Solo- 
mon, 337. 

Ahon,  son  of  Manasseh,  accotuit  and  death 
of,  402. 

Amorites,  land  taken  from  by  Jacob,  157, 
iiof«;  inhabit  the  mountains  of  Canaan,  212; 
defeated  by  tbe  Israelites,  their  kings  killed, 
and  their  cities  captured,  220. 

Amos,  book  of,  26. 

Amos,  a  prophet  in  the  time  of  Uzziah,  391. 

Amram,  of  the  house  of  Levi,  father  of  Moses, 
163. 

Amrou,  conqueror  of  Alexandria,  446. 

Amy UT^ us,  king  of  Egypt,  440. 

Amytis,  wife  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  84,  note. 

Anaclet,  bialiop  of  Rome,  637,  638. 

Anak,  race  of,  giants  found  in  Canaan  by  the 
spies,  212. 
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Anarims,  giants  of  Canaan,  slain  hj  Joeliua. 

Ahamelech,  an  idol,  127. 

AsANEL,  a  priest  of  Babjloii,  501. 

Ananias,  tbe  Jewish  commander  of  Cleopa^ 
tra's  forces,  488. 

Ananias,  a,  disciple  of  Damascus  to  nhom 
Saul  was  sent,  570. 

Ananias,  an  early  dieciplc,  struck  dead  for 
attempting  to  deceiye  Peter,  562. 

Ananias,  bigh-pricBt  in  tie  time  of  Paul, 
603 ;  summons  James  before  the  Sanhe- 
drim, 614, 

Ananum,  son  of  Mizraim,  and  king  of  Tania 
in  Egypt,  called  the  delta,  90,  nole. 

An  AN  us,  656. 

Anathoth,  294. 

Anaximenes,  the  Bcliolar,  598. 

Anaximenius,  the  philosopher,  598. 

Andrew,  becomes  a  disciple  of  Chriet,  526 ; 
one  of  the  apostles,  530 ;  appointed  to 
preach  the  gospel  in  ScylJiia,  622;  visits 
various  countries,  and  is  ill  treated  by  the 
Jews,  S 23;   scourged  and  crucified,  624. 

Anei{,  a  Canaanit«,  a  iriend  of  Abraham,  96. 

Animals,  kinds  to  be  ofTered  in  sacrifice,  202.' 

Anna,  wife  of  Tobit,  415. 

Annas,  high-priest  during  the  ministry  of 
John  the  Baptist,  524. 

Anointing  for  the  kingdom  only  the  sign  of 
a  choice  to  ite  ailerwards  ratified,  2S6. 

ANTHONY,a  Roman  officer  in  Jerusalem,  658. 

Antiqonus,  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  appointed  general  of  Asia, 
488  i  engaged  in  war  with  Ptolemy,  ruler  of 
Egypt,  449 ;  Demetrius,  his  son,  recovers 
his  lost  dominion,  450;  makes  an  uneuccees- 
ful  attempt  to  subdue  the  Arabs,  450 ;  as- 
sumes the  title  of  king  of  Cypms,  451 ; 
engages  in  an  unsuccessful  expedition 
against  Egypt,  fights  a  great  battle  with 
Seiencus,  and  is  killed,  452. 

Aktioonus,  son  of  Aristobulus,  captured  and 
carried  to  Rome  with  his  father,  49S  ;  es- 
capes from  Rome,  and  returns  to  Judtea, 
49S ;  defeated  by  Herod,  498 ;  placed  on 
the  throne  by  the  Parthians,  499 ;  put  to 
Ifcath  by  Antony,  500. 

Antigosos  Socho,  founder  of  a  Jewish 
school,  458. 

Antioch  on  the  Orontcs,  metropolis  of  Syria, 
453,  454  ;  visited  by  disciples,  who  made 
gi'eat  numbers  of  converts,  574;  disciples 
first  called  Christians  here,  575;  sends 
contributions  to  Jerusalem,  576 ;  return  of 
Barnabas  and  Saul  lo,  576 ;  Barnabas  and 
Saul  directed  by  God  to  leave  Antioch 
when  the  church  fast  and  pray,  576. 

Antiocbus  Soteb,  son  and  successor  of  Se- 
leucus,  makes  an  unsuccessftil  attempt  to 
reduce  the  western  provinces,  455 ;  nomi- 
nates as  his  successor  his  son  Antiochus 
Theos,  and  dies,  455. 

Antiochus  II,  ascends  the  Eastern  throne, 
437;    engages  in  war  with  Ptolemy  Phiia- 


'  deiphus,  and  is  defeated,  456 ;  repudiates 
his  queen,  and  marries  Berenice,  a  danrfiter 
of  Plidadelphus,  466 ;  on  the  death  of  Pliil- 
adelphus,  puts  away  Berenice,  and  restores 
his  queen,  Laodicea,  who,  fearing  his  fickle- 
ness, poisons  him,  and  sets  her  son  Seleucus 
Callinicus  upon  the  throne. 

Antiochus  III.,  surnamed  the  Great,  suc- 
ceeds Seleucus,  and  makes  a  brilliant  cam- 
paign against  Ptolemy  Philopator,469;  sub- 
sequent reverses,  459;  recovers  Palestine, 
461;  goes  to  war  with  the  Romans,  and  is 
defeated,  463 ;  killed  in  Persia  while  at- 
tempting to  roh  a  temple,  464  ;  events  of  his 
reign  foreshown  by  Daiiiel  (xi.  13-19),  464. 

Antiochus  IVt  brother  of  Seleucus,  seizes 
the  tiirone  of  Syria,  465 ;  invades  I^ypt, 
468;  from  Egypt,  goes  to  Jerusalem,  de- 
stroys thousands  of  the  people,  and  plun- 
ders the  temple,  468 ;  his  Ibuiiii  invasion  of 
E^pt  being  arrested  by  the  Roman  Senate, 
he  despatches  Apollonius,  his  general,  to 
give  vent  to  his  ftirj-  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem,  469 ;  issues  an  edict  in  regard 
to  religious  worship,  469 ;  dedicates  fhe 
temple  to  Jupiter,  —  Daniel's  "  abomination 
of  desolation,"  470  ;  deleat  of  his  army  and 
his  death,  4T3. 

Antiochus  V.,  occupies  the  throne  of  Syria, 
473 ;  killed  1^  order  of  Demetrius,  476. 

Antiochus  VI.  (Theos),  crowned  king  of 
Syria,  481 ;  slam  by  Tryphon,  who  seizes 
the  throne,  482. 

Antiochus  VII.,  brother  of  Demetrius,  as- 
sumes the  title  of  king  of  Syria,  4S4  ;  at- 
tacks and  conquers  Tryphon,  484  ;  makes 
demands  upon  Simon,  governor  of  Judeea, 
sends  an  army  to  invade  the  countrj',  and 
is  defeated,  484  ;  after  ravaging  Judtea, 
concludes  a  treaty  of  peace  wiOi  the  Jews, 
485;  marches  against  the  Parthians,  gains 
several  victories,  but  is  finally  defeated  and 
slain,  485. 

Aniiochus  VIII.  (Gryphus),  son  of  Deme- 
trius and  Cleopatra,  ascends  the  throne, 
487  ;  compels  his  mother  to  drink  poison, 
487  ;  divides  the  empire  with  his  brother, 
Antiochus  Cyzieenus,  487. 

Antiochus  Cyzicenus,  reigns  in  Syria  with 
his  brother,  487. 

Antiochus  XI.  ( Aaialicus)  seizes  the  Sj-rian 
government,  and  is  ejected  by  the  Roman 
power,  ending  the  dynasty  of  Seleucus, 
492. 

Antipater  rises  to  power  in  Judiea,  and 
espouses  the  cause  of  Ctesar  494 ;  his  eons 
made  governors  of  Jerusalem  and  Galilee, 
496;  appointed  procurator  of  Judtea,  497 ; 
poisoned,  498. 

Antony  gains  the  battle  of  Philippi,  498; 
confers  on  Herod  and  Phasacl  the  rank  of 
tetrachs,  498 ;  enamored  of  Cleopatra,  and 
-wastes  his  time  in  Alexandria,  499;  returns 
to  Italy,  and,  as  one  of  the  triumvirs,  as- 
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sames  tlie  government  of  Syria,  and  tbe 
East^  499 ;  invites  Cleopatra  to  joiu  him  at 
Laodicsea,  502;  defeateil  at  Ibe  battle  of 
Actium  by  Octavius,  503 ;  deatb,  504. 

Afam^a,  453. 

Apbll&S,  a  famous  painter,  599. 

Aphek,  a  fortified  city  where  2  7,000  of  Ben- 
Hidad's  army  wera  crushed  by  the  fall  of  a 
wall,  371. 

Apis,  ealf  idol,  a  god  of  the  Egyptians,  196 ; 
imitated  by  Jeroboam  in  his  golden  calves, 
358 ;  sacrificed  by  Artaxerxea  to  an  ass,  441, 

ApoLLomus,  his  cruelties  at  Jerusalem,  469. 

Apocalypse,  26,  628. 

Apollos,  an  eiotjuent  Jew  of  Alexandria, 
591. 

Apocbypha,  56 ;  hooks  o^  never  found  in 
the  proper  Hebrew  tongue,  nor  acknowl- 
edged by  ancient  learned  men,  5  6 ;  analysis 
o^  56-63 ;  their  absurdity  and  felsehood, 
the  work  of  Hellenistic  Jews,  63. 

Antipater,  son  of  Salome,  513. 

Antipatbk,  eldest  son  of  Herod  the  Great, 
recommended  as  his  successor  by  Herod  to 
Augustus,  lays  plots  to  destroy  his  brothers, 
andsucceeds,  509 ;  plots  against  Herod,  and 
is  put  to  deatb,  GI2. 

Antonia,  a  castle  and  fortress  in  Jerusalem, 
483,  671,  672. 

Antonius  Primus,  a  general  of  Nero,  668 ; 
deserts  to  Vespasian,  663 ;  marches  on  Rome, 
and  defeats  the  Hoops  of  VitelUus,  669, 670. 

Apostles  meet  in  the  upper  room,  557 ; 
vacancy  of  Judas  filled,  633 ;  preach  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  558 ;  effects  of  the  preach- 
ing, 560. 

ApkiES  king  of  E^ypt,  grandson  of  Necho, 
139,  408,411. 

AqottA,  husband  of  Priscilla,  689,  590, 

ActwiLA's  vei-sion  of  the  Old  Testament,  when 
made,  47. 

Arabia,  a  portion  of  settled  by  Cush,  son  of 
Hain,  90;  further  settlement  of,  115,  note; 
commerce  of  Solomon  with,  350, 

Arabia  Petrsa,  settled  by  the  descendants 
of  Ishmael,  106. 

Arabia  Desebta,  93. 

Arabic,  Bible,  translation  of,  50 ;  language  a 
dialect  of  the  Shemitists,  87. 

Arabs  descended  from  Abraham,  their 
method  of  keeping  genealogy,  proud  of  their 
descent,  115;   Dr.  Vincent  upon,  138. 

Akabiass,  marriage-customs  among  them, 
113,  nole,  not  all  descended  from  Ishmael, 
115,  nole;  the  medium  of  communication 
between  Egypt  and  India,  138 ;  seek  the 
favor  of  Jehoehaphat,  383 ,  defeated  by  Judas 
Mashabeus,  474. 

Arachosia,  448. 

Ahaduh,  a  province  of  the  Phoenicians,  in 
league  with  Solomon,  347. 

Aral,  Sea  of;  77. 

Aram,  fiiUi  sou  of  Shem,  possessed  part  of 
Syria,  88. 
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Aram^an,  a  dialect  of  the  Shemitish,  87. 

Ararat,  mountains  of,  82. 

Akatinah,  a  chief  among  the  Jebusites, 
threshing-floor  of,  333. 

Arumah,  266. 

Auranas,  mountains  of,  87. 

Arad,  a  king  of  Canaan,  repulees  the  Israel- 
ites, but  is  defeated  in  a  second,  battle, 
219. 

Akaxes,  the  Biver  Gihon,  68. 

Arba,  a  great  man  among  the  Anakims,  307, 

Archelaus  succeeds  his  fatlier  Ilerod  in 
Judsa,  512. 

Abciielaus  son  of  Cheleias,  513. 

Archeiis,  Assyrian  and  Egyptian,  293. 

Archimaoos,  417. 

AacnoN,  448. 

ASCESILAOB,  448. 

Akeopagus,  Paul  before  the,  588, 

AreOpOLiS,  375,  nole. 

Aretas,  king  of  Arabia,  491 ;  reduced  to 
subjection  by  Pompey,  492. 

Arson,  a  celebrated  musician,  593. 

Aristobdlus,  son  of  Alexander  Jannaus, 
supplants  his  elder  brother  on  the  throne, 
491 ;  defeated  in  battle  by  Aretas,  king  of 
Arabia,  his  brother's  ally,  491 ;  fevored  by 
the  Romans,  he  defeats  Aretas  with  great 
slaughter,  492;  urges  before  Pompey  his 
claimstothe  throne,  492,  attempts  to  defend 
Jeruaalem  against  Pompey,  but  submits,  and 
is  carried  captive  to  Kome,  493,  escapes 
from  Rome,  returns  to  Judtea,  ruses  a  re- 
volt, is  defeated  and  sent  back,  496, 

Aeistobolus,  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  508  j 
strangled  by  order  of  his  father,  609. 

ARisTOEULua,  son  of  Herod,  king  of  Chalcis, 
613. 

AaiSTOBULUa,  son  of  Aristobulus  and  Salome 
(whose  dancing  cost  John  the  Baptist  his 
head),  613. 

Aristarchus,  a  Macedonian,  596. 

Ablottus  Thusemb  improved  the  Concor- 
dance, 31. 

Aria,  448. 

Ark,  Noah's  estimate  of  its  capacity,  81 ; 
;ts  on  the  Mountains  of  Ararat,  82. 

Abk-hissak  (Thyatira),  584. 

Abk  of  the  Tabernacle,  description  of,  198; 
established  at  Shiloh,  235 ;  sent  for  to  aid 
in  battle  against  the  Philistines,  266 ;  cap- 
tured by  them  and  deposited  in  the  temple 
of  Dagon  at  Azotus,  267 ;  sent  to  Gath  and 
Ekron,  267;  causing  plagues,  it  is  sent  back 
to  Israel,  to  Bethshemesh,  263 ;  removed  to 
Kirjath-jcarim,  269;  David  undertakes  to 
remove,  but,  in  consequence  of  Uzziah's 
death,  leaves  it  in  the  house  of  Obed-edoui, 
aLovite,313;  finally  removed  to  Jerusalem, 
313, 

Abmeniak  translation  of  the  Bible,  60. 

Aephaxad,  third  son  of  Shem,  founds  Chal- 
dasa,  88 ;  death  92. 

Arsaces,  son  of  Darius  Nothus,  ascends  the 
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dirone  of  Persia,   and  takes  the  name 
Artaxerxca  Memnon,  44D;  undertakes 
expedition    against   Egypt,   which    proves 
unsuccessdil,  440;  dies  m  3d8  b.  c,  att«r  a 
reign  of  forty-six  years,  440. 

Aktaxekxes    Longimanus   (b.  c.  464) 
cends  the  throne  of  Persia,  431 ;  stops  the 
Jews  from  buitdins;  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
431 ;  divorces  Vashti  the  queen,  and  marri 
Esther,  482 ;  authorizes  Ezra  to  proceed 
Jerusalem  "  to  i>eautiiy  the  house  of  Jeho- 
vah," 432;  issties  an  edict  against  the  Jews 
at  the  instigation  of  Haman,  and   also 
counter  decree,  434 ;  permits  the  Jews 
build  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  435 ;  dies  4 
B.  c,  439. 

Artaxerxes  Memnos.  —  See  Arsaces, 

Arumah,  a  town  near  Shechem,  255. 

Arta,  son  of  Canaan,  founder  of  the  Arvadites 
who  hved  near  Sidon,  91. 

Arvadites,  gave  name    to  the  Island  of 
Arvad,  or  Arphad,  mentioned  by  Ezekiel 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  commerce 
Tyre,  its  lofty  houses,  its  wealth,  the  mMt 
northern  of  the  Phienicions,  91. 

Asa,  son  and  successor  of  Abijah  on  the 
throne  of  Judab,  a  good  king ;  overthrows 
idolatry,  and  deposes  Maaclmi,  365  ;  refits 
the  temple,  365 ;  invaded  by  Zerah  the 
Cushite,  with  a  large  army,  he  prays  to 
Jehovah  for  help,  366 ;  de&ats  Zerah  in 
tbe  battle  of  Mareshah,  367;  makes  new 
efforts  to  root  out  idolatry,  fortifies  Geba 
and  Mispeb,  liires  the  king  of  Syria  to  in- 
vade the  kingdom  of  Israel,  36!;  incurs 
God's  displeasure,  made  known  to  him  by 
tbe  prophet.  Hanani,  aud  dies,  929  B.C., 
367. 

Asahel,  brother  of  Joab,  killed  in  the  pur- 
suit of  Abner,  306. 

Ascania,  a  part  of  Lesser  Phrygia,  88. 

Ascension  of  Christ,  548. 

Asenath,  wife  of  Joseph,  daughter  of  Poti- 
pherah,  priest  of  On,  146. 

AsHDOD,  a  Philistine  town,  255,  890. 

Abbcr,  son  of  Jacob  by  ZUpah,  1 25 ;  Jacob's 
dying  prophecy  to  Imn,  and  its  fulfilment, 
159 ;  number  of  tribe  when  encamped  in 
the  wilderness,  207,  note;  trilje  of,  send 
40,000  warriors  to  David  at  Hebron,  3U. 

AflHUR,  second  son  of  Shem,  founds  the  Assy- 
rian empire,  88. 

Asia  possessed  chiefly  by  descendants  of 
Japheth,  8!. 

AsHTAROTH,  ail  idol,  128. 

AsHKANAZ,  son  of  Gomer,  88. 

AsMONEAtj  family,  resistance  of  to  the  king's 
edict,  471. 

Absos,  597,698. 

Assyrian  empire,  founded  by  Ashur,  son  of 
Shem,  or,  as  some  say,  by  Nimrod,  88; 
mission  of  Jonah  to,  395 ;  Media  subject  to, 

Assyrian  shoes,  166. 


Assyrians  defeated  by  David,  317 ;  first  ap- 
pearance of  in  Syria,  under  Pul,  396 ;  cap- 
ture of  Samaria  by,  897;  in  possession  of 
the  kingdom  of  damascene  -  Syria,  398; 
invade  Judab,  and  great  numbers  are  de- 
stroyed by  "  a  blast  '  from  God,  899 ;  de- 
feated by  the  Egyptians,  405 ;  by  the 
Babylonians,  406. 

Atad,  threshing-floor  of,  called  Abel-Miz- 
raim,  160. 

Athaliah,  daughter  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel, 
married  to  Jehoram,  son  of  Jehoshaphat, 
371 ;  idolatrous  like  her  mother,  387 ; 
destroys  all  her  grandsons  except  Joash, 
387 ;  slain  at  the  coronation  of  Joash,  338. 

Athenobius,  a  Syrian  general,  484. 

Athenion,  an  E^ptian  officer,  457. 

Athens,  587. 

Athias,  51. 

Attaka,  Mount,  Cape,  182. 

Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  479. 

Augustus  Ci:SAR,  receives  his  tide  from  the 
Roman  senate,  505;  degrades  Judaa  to  a 
Roman  province,  510  ;  emperor  at  the  time 
of  Christ's  birth,  521. 

AuRANiTis,  district  of,  507. 

AvA,  colonists  from,  39  7. 

Ayasaluk,  a  Turkish  village,  the  site  of 
Ephesus,  593. 

Azariah,  one  of  Daniel's  three  friends,  after- 
wards called  Abednego,  416. 

Azis,  king  of  Emesa,  618. 

AzOTUs,  a  town  of  tlie  Philistines,  the  seat 
of  a  temple  of  Dagon,  267. 

Azza.  —  See  Gaza. 


Baal,  an  idol,  222  ;  Ahab  builds  a  temple  tc^ 
368 ;  prophets  of,  killed  by  order  of  Elijah, 
370;  temple  of,  destroyed  by  Jehu,  383; 
Athaliali  establishes  the  worship  ot)  in 
Judah,  388. 

Baal,  king  of  Tyre,  277. 

Baalbec,  or  Baalath,  built  by  Solomon, 
852;  view  of,  352. 

Baal-berith,  an  idol,  128 ;  temple  of,  254, 

Baal-hazor,  place  where  Absalom  killed 
Amnon,  322. 

Baalim,  plural  of  Baal,  128. 

Baal-peob,  128. 

Baal-zephon,  a  place  near  the  Gulf  of  Suez, 
183. 

Baasha  conspires  against  and  slays  Nadab, 
king  of  Israel,  and  assumes  the  govern- 
ment ;  slays  others  of  the  house  oi  Jero- 
boam ;  wars  with  Asa,  king  of  Judah,  and 
takes  Ramah;  his  doom  pronounced  by 
Jehu ;  his  death,  966  b,  c,  359. 

Babel,  tower  of.  Its  height ;  chapei  and  gold- 
en image ;  cost ;  description  of  its  ruins, 
84  ;  time  of  its  erection ;  by  whom  com- 
meuced,  87. 
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Babylon,  extended  description  of;  enlarged 
by  Belus ;  readied  the  summit  of  its  mag- 
nificence, b.  C,  670 ;  its  magnitude ;  ruin  of, 
annomiced  by  prophets ;  its  desolation,  84  ; 
Tiew  ot,  85 ;  prophecy  of  Isaiah  conoei-ning, 
175  note;  becomes  the  imperial  capital, 
406 ;  taken  by  Cyrus,  422. 

Babylonians  beaege  Nineveh,  40S ;  capture 
Jerusalem,  409 ;  the  t«n  tribes  not  suljject 
to,  415. 

Babylonish,  or  seventy  years,  captivity, 
408,  411. 

Bacchides  defeats  and  kills  Judas,  456. 

Bacchus,  feast  of,  470. 

Bachia,  457. 

Baooas,  an  IVyptiam  eunuch,  poisons  Ochus, 
king  of  Persia,  442. 

Eaqoses,  a  Persian  governor,  4*1. 

Bahurim,  a  vUlage  on  Mount  Olivet,  325. 

Bajazbt,  366,  note. 

Balaam,  a  magician  of  Pethor,  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, warned  by  God  not  to  curse  Israel, 
220;  disobeying  God's  commands,  he  is 
met  by  an  angel  in  the  way;  his  ass  re- 
proves him,  221 ;  pronounces  blessing  in- 
stead of  curing,  and  prophecies  the  great- 
ness of  Israel,  222,  223 ;  his  plot  to  seduce 
Israel  to  idolatry,  223  ;  slain,  224. 

Balak,  king  of  Moab,  sends  messengers  to 
Balaam  to  come  and  curse  Israel,  220. 

Balas,  an  impostor,  seizes  the  Syrian  throne, 
460. 

Banias,  modem  name  of  Csesarea  Philippi,  95. 

Barnabab,  sent  to  Aiitioch  to  assist  the  disci- 
ples, 575 ;  accompanies  Paul  on  a  preaching 
mission,  576  ;  takes  sides  with  Peter  about 
circumcision,  581 ;  separat^is  from  Paul, 
goes  to  Cyprus  with  Mark,  582 ;  labors  in 
various  places  among  the  GenlJles,  634; 
stoned  to  death,  6S5. 

Bartholomew,  one  of  the  apostles,  530; 
goes  to  India ;  subsequently  labors  in  Hie- 
rapoiis;  goes  to  Lycaonia,  629;  thence  to 
Albania,  a  city  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  suffers 
a  cruel  martyrdom,  630. 

Barzillai,  an  aged  man  friendly  to  King 
David,  326;  invited  by  David  to  go  and 
dwell  with  him  in  Jerusalem,  and  his  touch- 
ing reply,  330. 

Babak,  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  summoned 
by  Deborah  to  lead  Israel  against  King 
Jabin,  whom  he  defeats,  246. 

Barocm,  a  friend  of  Jeremiah,  407. 

Babuch,  book  of,  in  Apocrypha,  60. 

Bashan,  residence  of  the  ^ant  Og,  a  king  of 
the  Amorilea,  220 ;  annexed  to  the  domin- 


Bathsheda,  wife  of  Uriahi  marries  David 
after  Uriah's  death,  319;  gives  birth  to 
Solomon,  321 ;  sent  by  the  prophet  Nathan 
to  announce  to  David  the  rebellion  of 
Adonnah,  334 ;  her  great  influence  as  moth- 
er of  Solomon,  337. 


Batte ring-Ram,  409. 

Battle-axes,  Egyptian,  184. 

Beasts,  clean  and  unclean,  204. 

Bede'8,  Bible,  62. 

BED.EA,  valley  and  pliun  of,  camp  of  the  He- 
brews, 184. 

Bedouins  collecting  fiTuts  in  Palestine,  212, 
' "of,  249;  with  captures  and  spoil, 


Beelzebub,  an  idol,  12S. 

Beer,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  254. 

Bebbshbka,  "  well  of  the  oath,"  where  Abra- 
ham and  Abimelech  made  a  solemn  covenant, 
106;  descriptionof  by  Robinson  ajid  Smith,, 
118;  utmost  boundary  of  Canaan  on  the 
south,  1 54;  the  sons  of  Samuel  act  for  him 
at,  271. 

Behbadinq  before  hanging,  note  on,  114. 

Bela,  near  Sodom,  afterwards  called  Zoar, 
102. 

Belt-in  modem  name  of  Bethel,  133. 

Bel,  an  idol,  128;  temple  of,  417. 

Bela,  aiWwards  called  Zoar,  a  ci^  to  which 
Lot  escaped,  102. 

Belshazzar,  son  and  successor  of  Evil-Mero- 
dach  on  the  Persian  throne,  profanes  the 
sacred  vessels,  418 ;  the  hand-writing  upon 
the  wall,  419 ;  slain,  420. 

Belus  enlarges  Babylon,  84. 

Belus,  temple  of,  417;  rebuilt  by  Alexander, 
447. 

Ben-Ammi,  Lot's  son  by  his  daughter,  and 
father  of  the  Ammonites,  103. 

Ben- Ashes  and  Ben-Naphtali,  Massorites, 

Ben-Hadad,  king  of  Syria,  takes  the  cities  of 
Naphtali,  371 ;  invades  the  kingdom  oi 
Israel,  routed,  renews  his  invasion  next 
year,  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  372; 
spared  by  Aliab,  repays  his  kindness  by 
giving  his  troops  orders  to  destroy  that 
king  373 

BENJiMih  sonot  Jacobbj  Rachel,lS5;  goes 
to  Egvyt  with  his  brothers  to  buy  corn, 
149  dmes  with  Joseph  and  is  helped  to 
file  time'  as  much  as  his  brothers,  the 
■yh  er  cup  foun  1  in  his  sack,  1 50  ;  Jacob's 
d\ing  prophecy  to  him  and  its  fulfilment, 
159 

Benjamin,  tnbe  of,  census  of,  207;  position 
in  line  of  march,  208 ;  eariy  moral  corrup- 
tion of;  Slighter  of  in  bat*le  by  oflier 
tribes,  240;  rebuild  iheir  desolated  cities, 
241 ;  attached  to  the  house  of  Saul,  S06  j 
send  three  thousand  men  to  assist  in  inaugu- 
rating King  David,  811;  number  of  war. 
riors  in  Asa's  army,  366 ;  remnant  of  !«- 
turn  to  Judtea  after  the  captivity,  427. 

Benjamin  of  Tudela  finds  large  numbers  of 
Jews  in  Media  in  tlie  twelfth  cenlury,  426. 

Benjamin,  rabbi,  427. 

Benaiah,  a  Levite,  311;  assists  in  the  an- 
nointing  of  Solomon,  334  ;  is  made  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  tlie  army,  338. 
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Betj-Ammi,  son  of  Lot  by  his  daughter, 

Bbboni,  son  of  Rachel,  so  named  by  his 
mother  at  his  birth,  afterwards  named  Ben- 
jamin by  Jacob,  135. 

Bekachah,  or  Skavbh,  yalley  of,  385. 

Bbr^a,  esd. 

Bbkbmice,  daughter  of  Philadelphus,  and  wife 
of  Antiochus,  murdered  by  Calllnicus,  456. 

Berbnicb,  daughter  of  Salome,  508. 

Bekesheth,  31. 

Bbrotha,  a  city  of  Upper  Gahlee,  234. 

Bbrytus,  347. 

Besor,  the  brook,  301. 
_  Bethany,  540. 
'  Beth-car,  270, 

Bbthei^  arrival  of  Abram  at,  93 ;  Abram 
departs  from,  96;  scene  of  Jacob's  dream  of 
flie  ladder,  Jacob's  pillar,  Pei^an  cus- 
toms explanatory  of  Jacob's  setting  up  the 
pillar,  1 22 ;  Jacob  ordered  to  remove  there, 
Kobinson's  dcscriplioa  of,  134 ;  Samuel 
adminiEt«rs  iustice  there,  271;  Jeroboam 
eetablishesgoldencalvea  at,357,  358;  tajcen 
from  Jeroboam  by  Abijah,  365  ;  children 
of,  destroyed  by  bears  tor  mocking  Elisha, 
375. 

Bethebda,  Pool  of,  528,  529. 

Bethlehem,  called  Ephrath,  the  place  where 
Rachel  died,  135;  Samuel  annoints  David 


Bethshan,  a  town  near  the  Jordan,  on  the 
walls  of  which  the  bodies  of  Saul  and  his 
eons  were  hung  by  the  Philistines,  284. 

Bethshemesh,  a  town  in  Judah  towhich  the 
Philistines  sent  the  ark,  263;  Ama^iah 
routed  at,  389. 

Bbtiisitr,  fbrtreas  of, 473;  surrender  of,  474; 
garrisoned  by  apostate  Jews,  479. 

Bbthuel,  sonofNahor  and  father  of  Rebecca, 
109. 

Bethuel,  brotlier  ot  Rebecca,  113. 

Bbyroot,  570,  note, 

Bezaleel,  one  of  the  builders  of  the  taberna- 
cle, 198. 

Beza,  Theodore,  54. 

Bezek,  238 ;  Israel,  under  Saul,  assembles  in 
the  plain  of,  2S0. 

Bible,  authorship  of,  21 ;  order  of  books,  their 
names,  eigniflcations,  contents,  22-29 ;  pres- 
ent division  of  into  diapters,  31 ;  verses,  32; 
versions  of  ancient,  42 ;  Greek  versions,  43  ; 
Vulgate,  49;  Arabic  translationsof, 49;  Pei^ 
sian,  Tuiiish,  Armenian,  Georgian,  30  ; 
modem  Greek,  Sclavonian,  German,  Polish, 
Bohemian,  Swedish,  Danish, '  Icelandic, 
Flemish,  51 ;  Italian,  French,  Indian,  Eng- 
lish, 62,;  chained  in  St.  Paul's  Churdi,  53 ; 
ptiblii^b<jd  by  English  Catholics  at  Rheims ; 
King.James'  Bible,  Bishop's  Bible,  54 ;  new 
translations  of,  55. 

BiDKAR,  a  capt^n  of  Jehu,  330. 

BiLHAH,  eoncubinary  wife  of  Jacob,  125. 

BiBKET-£L  Hadj,  ot  Pilgrim's  Pool,  181. 


Bins-NiMROUD,  the  present  name  of  the  Tower 

of"  Babel,  description  of  by  Mr.  Rich,  89. 
BiR-SuEz,  identified  as  the    Etham   of  the 

Bible,  189. 
Birthright,  explanation  o^  87. 
Bithynia,  622. 
Blasphemy,  penalty  for,  206. 
Boats,  engravings  of,  146. 
BoAz,  of  Bethlehem,  marries  Ruth,  945. 
Boaz,  name  of  a  pillar  in  die  Temple,  344. 
Booboosky's  translation   of  the  Bible  into 

Turkisli,  50. 
Bonner,  bish,  causes  Bibles  to  be  chained  in 

St.  Paul's  Church  for  the  people  to  read  54. 
BoscANiA,  in  Gilead,  482. 
Bow  in  the  clouds,  82, 
Breastplate,  200. 
Bricks,  without  straw,  169;  Assyrian,  from 

Nimrod,  169. 
BuKKi,  high-priest,  266. 
Burking  of  the  dead,  368. 
Burnt-offering,  description  of  altar  of,  200, 
Buz,  son  of  Nahor,  109. 
Byblus,  847. 
Bytknia,  583. 


C. 


ame  given  by  Hiram  to 
3  presented   to  him  by 


7; 


Cab, 

Cabul,  opprobrii 
twenty  inland 
Solomon,  347, 

CfficiNNA,  a  Roman  general,  668. 

GsBAR,  passes  the  Rubicon,  B.  c,  49 
himself  master  of  Rome,  496 ;  co 
government  of  Syria  to  Sextus  Ct 
assassinated  at  Rome,  497. 

C,«;sABEA,  571 ;  description  of,  603,  note. 

Cain,  birth  of,  signification  of  name,  77  ;  his 
character  and  guilt,  78;  curse,  descendants, 
78 ;  daughters  o^  mraried  to  the  sons  of 
Scth,  80. 

Cainan,  son  of  Enos,  79. 

Cairo,  180, 183. 

Caleb,  one  of  the  twelve  spies,  213 ;  his  bold- 
ness and  faith ,  promise  that  he  with  Josbtia 
should  enter  Canaan,  214, 

Calikh<e,  warm  baths  of,  512. 

Calf,  golden,  an  idol,  128;  made  by  Aaron; 
why  worshipped  by  the  Israelites,  196  ;  de- 
stroyed by  Moses;  how  pulverized;  Goguet's 
remarks  upon,  196,  197. 

Callinicus  Seleucus,  on  the  throne  of 
Syria,  456. 

Cambyseb,  reign  of,  429. 

Cana  of  Galilee,  525,  526. 

Canaan,  land  of,  boundaries,  population,  gov- 
ernment, afterwanis  called  Judsea,  93,  note; 
famine  in,  94. 

Canaanite,  the  deagnation  of  the  apostle 
Simon,  631. 

Canaanites,  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Jor- 
dan, 212;  defeated  by  the  Israelites,  219; 
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the  Hebrews  intermarry  with,  237;  large 
number  sldn  by  the  tribes  uf  JuUah  and 
Simeon,  238. 

Casdlbstick,  description  of  given  to  Moses, 
200. 

Caps  of  Mosks  op  Dblivk ranch,  mark- 
ing the  plate  of  oro3siiig  the  Red  Hva  by  tlie 

.    Israelites,  IHS. 

Capkb-VAUM,  oiii,  527,  523,  630,  531,  534. 

Caphthokim,  son  of  Caslubim,  9u, 

Cappaoocia,  443. 

Cappadocians,  83. 

Captivity,  God's  last  resort  to  punish  the 
rebellion  and  idolatry  of  his  people,  foretold 
hy  Moses  and  the  prophets,  356 ;  tlie  Baby- 
lonish, or  seventy  years,  407;  eommenoe- 
rnent  of,  411 ;  scene  of,  414. 

Cabchemish,  a  post  of  the  Asayriana  on  the 
Euphrates,  404 ;  taken  by  Pharaoh  Neeho, 
405. 

Caria,  598, 

Cabman^,  the,  631. 

Carmbl,  eastern,  on  th    D       ''^a     85 

Carmbl  Mount,  ne       t  mu  m 

Sea,  285. 

Carpub,  a  disciple  of  P       6  8 

Carthaob,  ambassad  p    mise  a 

ance  to  Tyre,  444. 

CAKT8,not4ceoft  I52i  f    52    53  2  8 

269. 

Cashoak,  a  mountain  in  Armenia,  82. 

Ca^i.l'bim,  son  of  Mizr.iim,  DO. 

CaSSander,  governor  of  Cairo,  449  ;  assumes 
the  regal  litia  in  Macedonia,  451. 

Cassius,  the  Roman  general,  496,  497,  40S. 

Castor,  an  idol,  123. 

Castor  and  Pollux,  610. 

CF1.T8,  their  vforship  druidieal,  and  of  tlie 
Supreme  Being,  107. 

Cendeueus,  mi. 

CuMSUa,  probably  originated  with  Moses,  180 ; 
taken  while  eneampeJ  in  the  Wilderness  of 
Sin,  207. 

CESTiua,  governor  of  Syria,  sent  with  a  large 
army  against  the  Jews,  654 ;  his  repulse 
and  retreat,  654-G57. 

Chalcbdon,  623. 

ChAlgis,  d13,  602. 

CttAUj^A.s  or  Nestorian  tribes,  only  remains 
of  the  anuient  Assyriims,  DO. 


gogtie  at  Fraidcport,  48 ,  used  by  the  . 
mou  people  after  the  captivity,  437. 

Cbald.gaxs,  Assyrians  involved  in  wars  with, 
404;  troops  sunf  against  Jerusalem,  407; 
Jereiniiih  counsels  subraisMon  to,408 ;  with- 
drawal of,  jrom  Jerusalem,  return,  and  cap- 
ture of  the  city,  409  ;  massacre  of  garrison 
by  Ishma«l,  410. 

Chapters,  present  division  into,  31. 

Chariots  and  horses,  trade  in,  348. 

Charity  of  the  first  Christian  converts,  662. 

CltARRAH,  or  Haran,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia, 
where  Terah,  the  fatlier  of  Abraham,  died. 
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92 ;  where  Eliezer,  Abraham's  steward, 
found  a  wife  for  Isaac,  110. 

Chbdar,  »  river  in  Mesopotamia,  414. 

Cherdorlaomeu,  khig  of  Elam,  slain  in  hat- 
tie  with  Abram,  96. 

Chemosh,  an  idol,  128;  god  of  the  Ammon- 
ites, 25  J. 

CuEKAXiAH,  chief  of  the  Levites,  under  whose 
direcdon  the  aik  was  removed  from  the 
house  of  Ubed-edom  to  Jerusalem,  313. 

CiiBRETHiTES,  PMlistJnes,  a  corps  of  David's 
body-guard,  who  remained  fjiithful  during 
Absalom's  rebellion,  324. 

Cherith,  brook,  near  wliich  Elijah  hid  him- 
self in  a  cave,  368,  369. 

Cheshed,  son  of  Nahor,  109, 

CaiLEAH,   son  of   David   and   Abigail,  335, 

Chilion,  son  of  Elimelech  and  Naomi,  243. 
CuiMHAM,  son  of  BaTiillai,  taken  by  David  to 
Jerusalem,  330. 


,  its  progress  alarms  the  Jewish 
eaders ;  cfibrts  to  suppress  It ;  measures  of 
iolcnce  proposed ;  counsel  of  Gamaliel,  553. 
Chronicles,  book  of,  Farahpomena,  24. 

C  LICIA,  443. 

C  MON,  ^e  Athenian  general,  defeats  Arta- 

xerxes,  435. 
Circumcision,  institution  of,  99  ;  explanation 

of,  100  ;  of  the  heart,  100,  note,  renewed  at 

Gilgal,  231. 
Clarke,  Da.  Adam,  upon  King  James's  Bi- 
ble, a*. 
Claudius  Lysias,  the  Koman  conunander, 

GOO. 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  his  view  of  the 

ark  of  rushes,  163. 
Clement,  mentioned  by  Paul ;  is  supposed  to 

have  succeeded  the  apostle  in  the  care  of 

the  church  at  Bome,  637. 
Clkopatba,  daughter  of  Antiochus  the  Great, 

given  in  marriage   to   Ptolemy  Epiphanes, 


Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes, 
marries  her  brother  Ptolemy  Philometor, 
467 ;  after  his  death,  marries  her  surviving 
brother,  Ptolemy  Physeon,  who  repudiates 
her,  and  marries  her  daughter  (Cleopatra), 
486  ;  Physcon  being  driven  from  the  coun- 
try, she  is  intrusted  with  the  government, 
486. 

Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philometor, 
marries  Alexander  Balas.king  of  Syria,  480 ; 
is  taken  away  by  her  father,  and  bestowed  on 
his  rival,  Demetrius;  Demetrius  deserting 
her  for  the  daughter  of  Mithridates,  she 
marries  Antiochus  VIL,  and,  upon  his  death 
returns  to  Demetrius ;  causes  her  son  Seleu- 
cus  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  Syria,  and 
slays  him  with  her  own  hands ;  her  youngest 
son  being  on   the   throne,  she   attempts   to 
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poison  hiiD,  but  ia  detected,  and  compelletl 
to  drink  the  poieon,  487. 

Cleopatka,  daughter  ol'  Ptolemy  Philomelflr 
and  Cleopatra,  upon  the  repudiation  of  her 
mother,  marries  her  nneie  Physeon,  48G  ; 
the  government  beuig  lelt  in  her  hands,  the 
peo^e  compel  her  to  appoint  her  eldest  son 
king,  4S7 ;  expels  her  son  from  Eg}[pt,  and 
sends  an  army  to  assist  in  driving  niiiu  from 
Palestine,  488 ;  concludes  an  alliance  with 
Alexander  Janmeus,  and  returns  to  Ler 
own  country,  188. 

Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes, 
becomes  queen  ot'  Egj'pt,  497 ;  fascinates 
Antony,  498 ;  her  avarice,  502  ;  visits  Jeru- 
salem, and  attempts  to  fascinate  Herod,  503. 

Cnipus,  607.         • 

CffiLE-SYKlA,  449,  452,  456,  457,  459,461, 
463,  487. 

Coras,  333,  834,  505,  608,  510,  606,  G24. 

C0LO88.E,  612. 

Concordance,  when  and  by  whom  first 
made;  improved,  31. 

CoNFEOBRATiON  of  the  Canaanitish  kings 
against  Joshua,  233. 

CosSTANTiNE  the  Great  builds  a  church  over 
Paul's  grave,  at  the  instance  of  Pope  Syl- 
vester, 620. 

Coos,  599. 

Corinth,  590, 

Corinthians,  Paul's  First  Epistle  to,  594 ; 
Second  Epistle  to,  597. 

Cornelius,  a  Roman  centurion,  sends  for 
Peter,  573. 

Cornelius,  Pope,  reconveys  the  body  of 
Peter  to  the  Vatican,  620. 

Costabarhs,  governor  of  Idumsea,  505. 

Confusion  of  tongues,  87. 

CoROMANDEL,  kingdom  of,  6SI. 

CosRHOBS,  king  of  Persia,  539. 

Countries  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  map  of, 
45. 

CozBi,  a  Midianitish  princess,  223. 

Cranganor,  631. 

CraSSUS,  appointed  proconsul  of  Judiea,  plun- 
ders the  temple ;  makes  war  against  the 
Parthians ;  is  slain,  496. 

Creation,  account  of  the,  70,  75, 

Crete,  596. 

Cromlech  at  Plas  Newydd,  engraving,   106, 

Cross,  punishment  ~of,  543 ;  forms  of,  544 ; 
mode  of  execution,  644. 

Cbowbb,  810,  320. 

Ctsiphon,  ancient  city  of,  454. 

Ccsn,  first  son  of  Ham,  settled  in  Armenia, 
90. 

CusHAN-EiS  HATH  aim,  a  king  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, makes  the  Hebrews  tnbutary  to  liim 
for  iSght  years,  241. 

f  USHI,  tlae  messenger  who  bore  to  David  the 
news  of  the  victory  over  Absalom,  328. 

CusHiTES  invade  Judah ;  defeated  with  great 
slaughtCT  by  King  Asa,  306,  367. 

CuBXOU  ol' sending  a  piece  of  slain  animal  to 


:e  them  to  battle,  I  Sam. 


Cetti 


1,42. 


Cvpresb,  gopher-wood,  used  for  coiEas  and 
mummy  cases,  80. 

CtpboS,  wife  of  Agrippa  I.,  5!3. 

CvpROS,  wife  of  Antjpatcr,  513. 

Cyprus,  Apries  sends  an  expedition  against, 
408. 

Cyreke,  475,  874,  note  ;  6S2. 

Cyrenius,  executes  the  edict  for  enrolment  in 
Judasa,  510. 

Cybds,  24,  86,  note /comes  to  the  throne,  581, 
B.  C,  421  ;  takes  Babylon  from  Nabona- 
dius;  mentioned  in  prophecy  by  Isidalt, 
422;  makes  proclamation  ^ving  the  cap* 
tive  Jews  permission  to  return  to  their  own 
land,  422 ;  dves  up  the  sacred  vessels  of  the 
temple ;  Mso  directs  that  the  temple  be 
built  twice  as  large  as  before,  at  the  rojal 
expense ;  dies  seven  years  atter  the  restora- 
tion, 429. 

D. 

Dagos,  an  idol,  128;  god  of  the  Philistines, 
264 ;  overthrown  and  broken  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  ark,  267. 

Dalmatia,  636. 

Damascus  Nicolaus,  a  heathen  writer  men- 
tions Abraham,  94. 

Damascus,  a  province  and  city,  93 ;  Syrians 
0^  315  ;  taken  by  Ti^lath-Pileser,  393,  note, 
569 ;  retreat  of  Darius  Codomanus  to,  after 
his  defeat  by  the  Persians,  443 ;  journey  of 
Saul  to,  569 ;  description  of,  569,  note. 

Das,  town  of,  victory  of  Abram  near,  96, 

Dan,  son  of  Jacob  and  Bilhah,  125 ;  Jacob's 
dying  prophecy  to,  and  its  tiilfilment,  159. 

Dan,  tribe  of,  census  of  in  the  wilderness,  207 ; 
position  in  line  of  march,  208;  not  able  to 
drive  out  the  Amoritcs,  they  take  Laisb,  and 
carry  away  Mieab's  idol,  239. 

Dances  of  Hebrew  women  to  celebrate  the 
deliverance  from  the  Egyptians,  187  ;  view 
of,  with  timbrels,  188. 

Daniel,  book  of,  22. 

Dahiei^  the  prophet,  carried  away  by  Ke. 
buchadnezzar  from  Jerusalem  to  Uabylon ; 
called  Belteshazzar;  appointed  ruler  over 
the  province,  416;  cast  into  the  furnace, 
417  ;  interprets  the  writing  upon  the  wall, 
419;  set  over  the  provinces  by  Darius ;  cast 
into  the  lions' den,  420;  remains  at  the  court' 
ot  Cyrus  at  the  restoration,  427. 

Daphne,  sacred  groves  of,  456,  467. 

Darius  the  Mkde,  418,  420,  423. 

Darius  Codojianub  ascends  the  Persian 
throne ;  his  vast  wealth  and  dominions ; 
overcome  by  Alexander,  442,443,  445,447; 
dight  into  Media,  and  assassination  by  coQ' 
spirators,  447. 

Darius  Nothub,  438;  death  of,  iiO. 
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Dakius  HTsTASPEa  comoa  to  the  Persian 
tlirone,  521,  b.  c,  429;  dies,  485,  B.C., 431. 

Dabius,  a  Roman  general  at  the  siege  of  Je- 
rusalem, 653. 

Dathan,  rebellion  of,  with  Korah,  314 ;'  bis 
destruction,  21 S, 

David,  son  of  Jesse,  286 ;  Samuel  commanded 
'  to  anoint  him,  286  ;  dissipates  Saul's  melan- 
cholj'  by  his  music  upon  the  harp ;  desires 
to  (i^ht  Gullatb ;  his  faith  in  God,  28S ;  his 
reply  to  the  haughty  Goliath ;  slays  GoUath 
with  a  sling,  289 ;  honored  and  applauded 
by  the  women,  290;  put  in  command  of  a 
tliousand  men  by  Saiil,  290 ;  marries  Michal, 
290;  his  ftiendsliip  for  Jonathan;  Saul's 
open  hostility  to  him,  291 ;  escapes  by  being 
let  down  from  a  window  in  a  basket,  291 ; 
m^ikes  a  solemn  covenant  with  Jonatban, 
292 ;  eats  the  show-breail,  and  arms  himself 
with  (he  sword  of  Goliatli,  294 ;  escapes  to 
the  cave  of  Adullam,  295 ;  goes  to  Moab, 
295 ;  ordered  by  God  to  return  to  Judtea,  he 
finds  shelter  in  the  forest  of  Hareth,  295 ; 
gains  a  victory  over  the  Philistines  at  Kei- 
Sih,  296;  visited  by  Jonathan  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Ziph,  296  ;  his  noble  refusal  to  take 
advantage  of  an  opportunity  to  kill  Saul  in 
the  cave  of  Engedi ;  swears  not  to  destroy 
the  seed  of  Saul,  298 ;  send^  to  Nabal  for 
proviMons  for  his  men,  is  refused,  and  sets 
forth  to  take  revenge,  298 ;  is  appeased  by 
Abigwl,  Nabal's  wife,  who  becomes  his  witfe 
upon  the  death  of  her  husband,  299,  300 ; 
his  refusal  to  slay  Saul  in  the  wilderness  of 
Ziph;  carries  away  the  king's  apear  and 
water  jt^,  300  ;  dwells  with  the  Philistines, 
301 ;  ms  elegy  npon  the  death  of  Jonathan ; 
his  mourning  for  Saul,  304 ;  receives  tlie 
sceptre  of  Hebrew  from  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
804;  his  forces  fio;ht  with  those  of  Ishbosli- 
elh,  305,  806;  his  wife,  Michal,  restored, 
808 ;  punishes  the  murderers  of  Ishboshuth, 
310;  invited  to  assume  tlie  crown  of  the 
whole  oatbn,  310;  crowned  at  Hebron,  811 ; 
reduces  the  fortress  of  Jebus  on  Mount 
Zion,  311 ;  builds  a  palace  on  Mount  Zion ; 
obliged  i^jun  to  floe  to  the  cave  of  Adul- 
lam by  an  invasion  of  the  Philistines,  312  ; 
contemplates  removing  the  ark  to  Jerusa- 
lem, 312;  the  removal  being  attended  with 
futal  consequences,  he  relinquishes  his  de- 
sign, but  finally  carries  it  out,  313;  com- 
poses psalms,  313;  contemplates  building 
the  temple,  314 ;  the  Philistines  and  Moab- 
ites  reduced  to  sulgection,  314 ;  extends 
his  conquests  to  the  Euphrates,  315;  his 
fame  extends  into  far  countries,  315  ;  makes 
an  alHance  with  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  316 ; 
bis  kindness  to  Mephiboshetn  for  Jonathan's 
sake,  SIT;  sends  an  embassy  te  Hanun, 
king  of.  Animon,  317;  defeats  the  Ammon- 
ites, Syrians,  and  AssjTians,  317,  318;  his 
sin  with  Bathsheba,  319 ;  confesses  his  guilt, 
320 ;  his  sad  departure  from  Mount  Zion  at 


the  rebellion  of  Absalom,  324 ;  establishes 
himself  at  Mahanaim ;  victory  over  Absa- 
lom, 326;  his  grief  for  Absalom,  328;  is 
invited  back  te  ms  kingdom,  329 ;  quells  the 
revolt  of  Sheba,  331 ;  gives  up  Saul's  fam- 
ily to  the  Gibeonites,  381 ;  fights  with  Izbi- 
benob,  the  giant,  332;  God's  judgment  upon 
him  for  numbering  the  people,  333;  orders 
Solomon  to'be  anointed  king,  and  calls  a 
general  assembly  te  ratiiy  tlie  c 
334 ;  his  last  counsels  tc  "  ' 


Days  of  Cbbation,  workofeachoftlie,66. 

DEAC0N8,  theu-  appointment  and  duties,  564. 

Drad  Sea,  95. 

Deborah,  the  prophetess,  sends  for  Barak  to 
lead  the  people  against  Jabin,  246 ;  her 
song  of  triumph,  247;  Lowth's  remarks  on, 
248. 

Deborah,  Rebecca's  nurse,  114;  death  and 
burial  at  Bethel,  134. 

Decalogue,  riving  o^  its  extent,  194. 

Dedan,  son  of  Baamah,  90. 

Dedication,  feast  of;  431. 

Delilah,  a  woman  loved  by  Samson,  who 
revealed  the  secret  of  his  strength,  263. 

Deluge,  the  Noachian,  probably  not  co- 
extensive with  the  earth's  surface,  75 ; 
traditions  of,  77. 

Demetrius,  son  of  Antjgonus,  defeated  by 
Pompey,  449 ;  gains  an  advatitage  over 
Cillis,  450 ;  conquers  Cyprus,  451 ;  defeated 
by  Seleucus,  452. 

Demetrius,  son  of  Seleucus  IV.,  sent  as  a 
hostaee  to  Rome,  465  ;  urges  his  claims  to 
tiie  throne  of  Syria,  473;  escapes  fi-om 
Rome,  and  esteblishes  himself  on  the  throne 
of  Syria,  47S;  attempts  the  conquest  of 
Judxa,  and  is  defeated,  476 ;  abandons 
himself  to  luxury,  479;  is  defeated  by  Alex- 
ander Balas,  and  slain,  480. 

Demetrius  II.,  sumamed  Nicator,  lands  in 
Cilicia,  and  asserts  his  claims  to  the  throno 
of  Syria,  480 ;  is  assisted  by  the  king  of 
Egypt,  and  succeeds,  480 ;  alienates  the 
Jews,  481 ;  defeated  and  captered  by  the 
Parthians,  433  ;  recovers  his  throne,  486 ; 
loses  his  kingdom  and  life,  b.  c.,  126,  487. 

Demetrius,  the  silversmith  of  Ephesus,  595, 
596. 

Demetrius  EuCERUS,  king  of  Damascus,  489. 

Debbe,  580. 

DBUTiKBONOMT,  book  of,  22. 

Diana,  an  idol,  128;  ruin  of  the  temple  of, 
at  Ephesus,  691 ;  medal  of;  595. 

DiHAH,  daughter  of  Jacob  by  Leah,  12S ;  her 
di^race  by  Shechem,  132,  183. 

DioDOBUs  on  the  destruction  of  Iflneveh,  89. 

Dispersion  of  the  descendante  of  Noah,  87. 

Division  of  the  Bible  into  chapters,  31,  32. 

Divorce,  case  of,  among  the  Arabs,  128. 

Dodanim,  eon  of  Javan,  possesses  France,  88. 

DoBG,  an  Edomite,  chief  of  Saul's  shepherds, 
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294 ;  destroya  tlie  priests  by  order  of  Saul, 
296. 

DoMiTiAN,  emperor  of  Rome,  fise. 

Doha,  south  of  Canoel,  4a4,  48a,  494. 

DoKis,  wife  of  Herod,  609,  612. 

DoTJiAN,  scene  of  Joseph's  ill-treatment  by 
his  brediren,  137;  Ih'.  Richardson's  and 
Br  Ckrke's  account  oft  137  ;  town  of,  in- 
vested by  the  Syrians,  378.    . 

Dove  sent  from  the  ark,  82. 

Dress  of  tlie  peeple  of  Nineveh  and  of  the 
Jews  explained  by  the  Nineveh  inscriptions, 
89. 

DeI'idical  worship,  analogy  of,  with  tie  He- 
brew,  107  ;   Druidical  circle,  engraving  of. 


Eab-Ringb,  113,  114. 

Ebal,  mount,  view  of,  226 ;  Joshua  erects  an 
altar  there,  and  reads  the  law  to  the  people, 
233. 

Ebkn^ezer,  a  memorial  stone  set  up  by  Sam- 
uel, 270. 

Eber,  son  of  8a3ah,  gave  name  to  the  Hebrew 

EcBATANA,  a  city  of  Media,  418 ;  paiaee  at, 
430. 

EccLESiASTES,  book  of,  25. 

EcCLECiASTicus,  book  of,  in  Apocrypha,  69. 

Ed,  the  name  of  the  altar  built  by  the  tribes 
that  settled  east  of  Jordan,  236. 

£dap,  one  of  the  seventy  eiders  chosen  to 
assist  Moses,  211. 

Edah,  towev  of,  opinions  of  commentators  in 
r^iu-d  to,  135. 

Eden,  location  of,  68. 

Edom,  red  pottage,  gave  name  to  tie  descen- 

'    dants  of  Esau,  116, 

Edom,  country  of,  116;  king  of,  slain  by  his 
subjects,  386. 

Edomites,  or  Idumieans,  descendants  of  Esau, 
21,  note;  refuse  to  let  the  Israelites  pass 
throu^  their  borders,  218 ;  defeated  in  the 
Valley  of  Salt  by  Abishai,  315  ;  subject  so 
Solomon,  336  ;  wealth  of,  347 ;  rebellion  of. 


south  of  Judah,  and  take  cities,  393 ;  con- 
quered by  Nebuchadnezzar,  411 ;  occupy 
Tdum^a,  473, 

Eglos,  kio2  of  Moab,  subdues  tie  Hebrews, 
and  establishes  himself  at  Jericho,  241  ; 
sliUn  by  Eliud,  242. 

EoTPT,  settled  by  descendants  of  Ham,  90 ; 
soon  formed  into  a  kin^om,  94 ;  early  com- 
merce ot;  138,  Twie;  famine  in,  predicted 
by  Joseph,  145 ;  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy, 
seven  years  of  famine,  146;  the  land 
becomes  the  property  of  Pharaoh ;  visit  of 


Joseph's  brethren  to,  146-152;  arrival  of 
Jacob  and  his  family  in,  164 ;  tie  land 
afflicted  by  plagues,  171-178;  departure 
of  the  Israelites  trom,  1 78 ;  description  ot^  its 
learning,  lunguage,  religion,  &c.,  189,  19D; 
Solomon's  trade  with,  348 ;  invaded  bv 
Sennacherib,  399 ;  consolidates  its  strength 
under  one  king,  404 ;  the  kingdom  subdued 
by  Nebueliaonezzar,  411 ;  invaded  by 
Artaxerses,  who  is  defeated,  440 ;  reduced 
by  Ocius,  the  towns  dismantled,  and  the 
temples  plundered,  441 ;  taken  by  Alexan- 
der, 44S  ;  Ptolemy,  ruler  of,  452 ;  invaded 
by  Antiochus,  468. 

Egyptian  Mao  I,  144,  nore;  170. 

Egyptian  Midwives,  humane  conduct  of, 
16S. 

Egyptian  Princess,  marriage  of  Solomon 
to,  339. 

Egyptians  in  great  distress  from  the  famine, 
155 ;  sell  their  cattle  and  lands  to  Pharaoh, 
166  ;  lend  jewels  and  rich  dresses  to  the 
Israelites,  1 7  7  ;  a  number  of  the  poorer  class 
emigrate  with  the  Israelites,  1 80 ;  pursue 
tie  Israelites,  and  are  destroyed  in  tie  Red 
Sea,  184,  185  ;  invade  Judtea  under  Shi- 
shak,  their  king,  262 ;  defeated  at  Pelusium, 
468. 

Ehud,  the  deliverer  of  Israel  from  Eglon, 
king  of  Moab,  142S,  b.  c,  242. 

Ekbon,  a  city  of  Piilistia  wiere  the  ark  was 
sent,  268,  480. 

Elah,  son  and  successor  of  Baasia,  king  of 
Israel ;  assassinated  by  Zimri,  his  general, 
359. 

Elah,  valley  of,  scene  of  the  victory  of  David 
over  Goliati,  289. 

El-alohe-Isbael,  name  of  an  altar  built  by 
Jai^'ob  at  Siechem,  132. 

Elau,  son  of  Shem,  possessed  a  part  of 
Persia  called  Susiana,  88. 

Elam,  a  country,  96. 

Elanitic  Gglp,  336,  348. 

El-Arisb,  459. 

Elatu,  a  port  upon  the  Red  Sea,  348. 

Ei.-Bethel,  name  of  an  altar  built  by  Jacob, 
134. 

Elders,  seventy,  inspired  by  God  to  assist 
Moses,  210. 

Eleazar,  son  of  Aaron,  succeeds  his  father 
as  high-priest,  218;  his  death,  236. 

Eleazab,  son  of  Abinadab,  had  charge  of 
tlie  ark,  270. 

Eleazeb,  son  of  Mattatiias  tie  Asmonean, 
471,  crushed  to  death  fay  lie  fall  of  an  ele- 
phant, 474. 

Eleazar,  a  valiant  man  of  David,  312. 

Eleazar,  an  aged  Jew,  tortured  by  Anti- 
oehiis  fbr  refusing  to  eat  swine's  flesh,  470. 

Eleazar,  son  of  the  liigh-priest  at  the  time 
of  tie  revolt  of  the  Jews  from  the  Romans, 
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Eleusis,  469. 

Eli,  first  high-priest  in  tlie  tine  of  Ithamar, 
265;  lax  in  rusti'alning  wit-keilneBs  iii  his 
own  family,  266 ;  dies  at  the  news  of  the 
deadi  of  his  sous,  26  7 ;  dm  thi'eatened  jail^- 
ment  executed  upon  his  house,  296;  his 
family  finally  degraded  in  the  person  of 
Abiathar,  339. 

Eliab,  eldest  son  of  Jesse,  supposed  by 
Samuel  to  be  the  one  to  be  anointed  king 
685. 

Ei.iAKiu,  made  king  by  Nedio ;  name 
changed  to  Jehoiakim,  405. 

Eliasuib,  high-priest,  437,  439. 

Eliezer,  son  of  Moses  by  Zi]>porah,  \G5; 
ciraumeised,  167. 

Eliezer,  Abr^iam's  steward,  goes  to  Haran 
in  Mesopotamia  to  procure  a  wife  for  Isaac, 
110;  meets  Eebecca  at  the  well.  111 ;  is 
invited  home  by  Laban ;  makes  known  the 
object  of  his  mission;  is  sueeeseful;  gives 
presents  to  Kehecca  and  her  mother;  his 
speedy  departure  with  Eebeeca ;  &&  meet- 
ing widl  Isaac,  114. 

Elijah,  flie  I1shbite,"a  prophet;  bodly  op- 
poses Ahab's  idolatry ;  announces  a  famine, 
363;  Sees  to  Sai-epta;  raises  the  widow's 
son ;  returns  and  reproves  the  people  for 
their  idolati'y ;  calls  down  fire  upon  the  sac- 
rifices, which  the  prophets  of  Baal  could  not 
do,  869 ;  the  people  sky  the  prophets  of 
Baid   by  his    command;    brings    rain    by 


;  de- 
nounces death  on  Kinn;  Ahaziiih;  calls 
down  fire  upon  companies  of  men  sent  to 
take  him,  374;  fulfilment  of  his  prophecy 
in  the  death  of  Jezebel,  381  ;  taken  from 
earth  in  a  chariot  of  fire,  375. 

Elim,  a  camping-place  of  the  Israelites,  190. 

Elimelech,  husband  of  Ruth,  23;  removes 
to  Iheland  of  Moab,  and  dies  there,  243. 

Elisauetu,  mother  of  John  the  Baptist, 
522. 

Elisha,  son  of  Shaphat,  of  Abel-Maholah, 
in  tlie  half-tribe  of  Mauasseh ;  called  by 
Elijah,  370;  consulted  by  Jehoram  and 
Jehoshaphat^  foretells  rain,  and  victory  over 
their  enemies,  375;  compared  with  Elijah; 
multiplies  liie  widow's  oil ;  promises  a  son 
to  the  Shunamite  women,  376 ;  raises  the 
widow's  son;  heals  the  poisoned  pottage ; 
heaJs  Naaman  the  leper,  377;  strikes  the 
Syrian  host  with  blindness,  3  78;  his  pro- 
phecy of  abundance  in  Samaria  in  the  time 
of  fiimine,  379;  death  of,  in  the  time  of 
Joash,  king  of  Israel,  394,  395. 

Elishah,  son  of  Javan,  possesses  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, 88. 

Elohim,  41,  note. 
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Elon,  a  Hittite,  father  of  Ba^hemath,  wife  of 
Esau,  119. 

Elo.>J,  one  of  the  judges  of  Israel,  260. 

EL¥MAtS,  415. 

Emok,  son  of  Canaan,  founder  of  the  Amoi^ 
ites,  who  lived  in  the  mountains  of  Judica, 
91. 

Encampment*  of  the  Israelites;  the  manner 
appointed,  207 ;  diagram ;  size  of;  208. 

Endor,  witch  of,  calls  up  the  spirit  of  Samuel 
for  Saul,  303. 

E\OEDJ,a  district  near  the  southern  e.ttremity 
of  iJie  Dead  Sea;  David  has  tlie  opport^r- 
nity  to  kilt  Saul  while  resting  in  a  cave 
tliere,  297, 

E.\GLi8H  versions  of  the  Bible,  154. 

Enoch,  son  of  Cain,  city  oi^  78. 

Enoch,  son  of  Jared,  translated,  79 ;  theolo- 
gical speculations  concerning,  79,  note. 

En08,  son  of  Seth,  79. 

Ephesians,  Paul's  Epistle  to,  613. 

EpiiESue,  Paul  preaches  there ;  ruins  of  the 
temple  of  Diana  at,  691 ;  description  of, 
593,  note;  view  oi^  594;  riot  of  the  silver- 
smitlis  in,  595 ;  suppres^on  of  the  tumult, 
596 ;  Paul  delivers  a  pathetic  discourse  at, 
598;  takes  leave  of  the  pastors  and  elders, 
599 ;  charge  to  the  church  of,  639. 

Ephod,  description  of,  200. 

Efhkaim,  son  of  Joseph,  146 ;  Jacob's  djing 
address  to,  167. 

Ephraim,  ti'ibe  of^  census  of,  in  the  wilder- 
ness, 207;  position  of,  in  tlie  camp,  203; 
remonstrate  with  Gideon,  252 ;  defiiated  by 
Jcphthah,  259;  send  men  to  inaugurate 
King  David,  311 ;  jealous  of  the  superiority 
of  Judah,  364. 

EpuitAiM,  forest  of,  where  David  defeated  the 
rebel  aviny  of  Absalom,  326. 

EpiiKAiMiTE,  Jephthah's  test  to  distinguish 
by  the  pronimciatbn  of  the  word  Stubbo- 
leth,  239. 

Sphraph,  aftenvards  called  Bethlehem,  where 
Radid  died,  135 ;  Joseph  and  Mary  repair 
there  to  be  enrolled,  522. 

Ephron,  a  prince  of  Hebron,  of  whom  Abra- 
ham bought  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  109. 

Epicureans,  588,  note. 

Epistles,  chronological  succession  of,  29. 

Epiros,  623,  note. 

Er,  son  of  Judah,  139. 

Esarhaddon,  king  of  Assyria,  defeats  Ma- 
nasseh,  401. 

Esau,  birth  of;  signification  of  his  name;  sells 
his  birthright,  116;  marries  two  Oanaanit- 
ish  wives,  119;  is  defrauded  of  his  bles^n^ 
by  Jacob,  120 ;  resolves  to  kill  his  brother, 
121;  meets  Jacob  on  his  return  from  Ha- 
r^n  and  is  reconciled  to  him  131;  joins 
Jacob  in  burying  his  fiither  Isaac,  135. 

Eschol,  a  Canaanite  friend  of  Abram,  96. 

EscHOL,  valley,  grapes  of^  212. 

Esdr^lon,  plain  of,  246. 

Esdras,  books  of  the  Apocrypha,  56,  57,422. 
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£SEK,  IIT. 

EsuBAAL,  or  IsHBOBHETH,  son  of  Saul, 
elected  to  the  throne  by  all  the  tribes  except 
Judab,  after  the  death  of  Saul,  304. 

EsSARHADDON,  one  ot  tlie  buiiders  of  the 
palaces  of  Kineveh,  89. 

Esther,  book  ot,  25  ;  promoted  to  be  Queen 
instead  of  Vashti,  by  Artaserxes,  432 ;  she 
saves  her  people  trom  extermination,  434. 

Etam,  a  strong  rock  to  vrhich  Samson  re- 
tired, 261. 

Etiiam,  a  second  or  third  resting-place  of  the 
Hebrews  on  tlieir  escape  from  Egypt ;  the 
modem  Adjeroud,  181. 

EUHENES,  448. 

EuisiCE,  mother  of  Timothy,  635. 

Euphrates,  68, 

Europe,  possessed  by  the  descendants  of 
Japheth,  87. 

EusEBius,  his  confirmation  of  Bible  history 
by  quotation  from  Manetho,  184 ;  his  notice 
of  the  tomb  of  Miriam,  21 7. 

Eve,  her  name  Hebrew ;  signification,  S5 ; 
created,  67;  her  fall,  69;  expelled  &ora 
Eden,  70. 

Evil-Merodach,  son  and  successor  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, sl^  in  battle,  414. 

Exodus,  book  o^  22. 

Eybb,  closing  of,  at  deatb,  anciout,  154. 

EzEKiEL,  book  of,  26 ;  fulfilment  of  the  proph- 
ecies of,  425. 

EzEKiEL,  prophet,  a  captive  in  Mesopotamia, 
408. 

Ezion'-Geber,  a  port  upon  the  Bed  Sea,34S  ; 
Solomon  builds  a  navy  there,  385. 

Ezra,  book  of,  24. 

Ezra,  prophet,  goes  to  Jerusalem  with  power 
to  beautify  the  bouse  of  Jeliovah;  his  ex- 
tensive commission ;  leads  a  company  of 
returning  captives  to  Jerusalem,  433;  com- 
pletes his  revisal  of  the  sacred  books; 
exchanges  the  old  Hebrew  character  for  the 
Chaldiean,  436. 


Famine  in  Canaan,  116;  in  Egypt  and 
neighboring  countiiea,  146. 

Feast  OP  Dedication,  431. 

Felix,  commander  of  the  Roman  forces  itt 
Jerusalem,  498;  appoints  the  trial  of  Paul, 
603 ;  etfects  of  the  apostle's  defence  on 
him,  604 ;  detains  Paul  a  prisoner ;  deposeil, 
605. 

Festivals,  sacred,  table  of;  first  fruits  of 
barley  harvest,  feast  of,  when  observed ;  first 
fruits  of  wheat,  feast  of  trumpets ;  of  the  ded- 
ication of  the  second  Temple ;  of  taberna- 
cles; of  Purim,  201. 

FlBUAUENT,  66. 

Festus,  successor  to  Felix,  orders  another 
trial  of  Paul  in  presence  of  King  Agrippa ; 
effect  of  the  apostle's  defence  on  him,  606, 
606 ;  death  of;  614. 


Flocks,  tended  by  females  in  the  East,  111, 

Flouus,  Roman  governor  of  Judiea,  651-663. 
Flooi>,  Ibe,  supplemental  article,  76. 
Food,  animal,  law  of,  378,  note. 
France,  possessed  byI>odanim,son  of  Janan, 

88. 
Frankincense,  description  of,  altar  of,  200. 


nius,  494. 

Gauinips,  proconsul  of  Syria;  sends  Mark 
Antony  into  Jud:ea;  modifies  the  govern- 
ment, 494  ;  undertakes  to  restore  Ptolemy 
Auletes  to  the  tlirone  of  Egypt ;  defeats 
Alexander  near  Mount  Tabor ;  recalled,  and 
succeeded  by  Crassus,  495,  496. 

Gad,  son  of  Jacob  and  Zilpah,  1 25 ;  Jacob's 
dying  address  to  him,  158. 

Gad,  tribe  of^  census  of,  in  tlie  wilderness; 
position  of,  in  camp,  208 ;  request  of  Moses 
to  be  permitted  to  settle  east  of  the  Jordan ; 
their  request  granted,  226;  after  the  con- 
quest of  Canaan,  dismissed  by  Joshua,  235  ; 
send  men  to  assist  in  inaugurating  King 
David,  311. 

Gasaaa,  taken  by  Alexander  Jannsus,  488. 

Gal  AT  I  A,  688. 

Galatiaks,  founded  by  Gomer,  88;  Paul's 
Epistle  to,  595. 

Galilee,  country  of,  preaching  of  John  the 
Baptist  in,  S2J, 

Gamala,  494. 

Garden  of  Eden,  site  of,  68. 

Gates,  custom  of  administering  justice  at,  245. 

Gath,  a  city  of  Canaan,  235 ;  bamson  put  in 
prison  there,  363 ;  the  ark  sent  there  by 
the  Philistines,  267 ;  residence  of  David  in, 
301 ;  taken  by  Uzziali,  390. 

Gaulonitis,  Arabs  of,  489. 

Gaza,  a  principal  city  of  the  Philistines,  235 ; 
description,  now  eaUed  Rassa ,  gates  carried 
off  by  Samson,  262. 

Gazara,  a  fortified  town,  484,  485,  486. 

Geba,  a  town  fortified  by  Asa,  367. 

Gedaliah,  made  governor  of  the  poor  rem- 
nant left  after  the  captivity ;  slain  by  Ish- 
mael,  410. 

Gehazi,  servant  of  Elisha,  punished  with 
leprosy  for  a&king  a  gift  in  the  name  of  the 
prophet,  377. 

Genesis,  book  of,  22. 

Geneva,  Bible  printed  at,  52. 

Geology  consistent  with  the  Bible,  65. 

Geokoian  Bible,  50. 

Gerab,  a  city  of  Palestine,  and  a  dwelling- 
place  of  Abraham,  105. 

Gergesenes,  country  of  the,  490. 

Geriztm,  mountains  of,  226 ;  Samaritan  tem- 
ple on,  439. 
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German  Bible,  51. 

Gerjia.v  Soldiers  make  Vitelliua  Emperor 

of  Home,  665. 
Gbrshom,  god  of  Moses,  165. 
Gbbshomites,  desteiidauts  uf  Gerahom,  son 

of  Levi,  203. 
Gesuur,  324. 

Geshurites,  tribe  of  Arabia  Petrtea,  301. 
Gether,  son  of  Aram,  89. 
Gbthsbmanb,  641,  note. 
GEZHitES,  tribe' of  Arabia  Pcfrsa,  301. 
Giants,  80. 
Gii!EAH,atovrn  of  Benjamin;  scene  of  the  vile 

murder  of  the  Levita'a  wife,  239 ;  here  the 

spirit  of  God  came  upon  Saul,  ae  predicted 

by  Samuel,  275,  276. 
GiBBETHON,    a   fortress   of   the   Philistines, 

359. 
GiUEOM,  a  titj-  of  the  Gibeoniles;  the  resting 

place  of  the  tabematlo,  the  altar,  and  tlie 

Shechinah  to  Solomon's  lime ;  here   Solo- 


members  of  Saul's  house  be  slain  in  revenge 
tor  Saul's  cruelty  to  thum,  331. 

GiB-Youssoopp,  modem  name  of  the  pit  into 
wliieh  Joseph  v/aa  cast,  137,  nnle. 

GiDBOS,  of  the  tribe  of  JtlanasseU ;  called  by 
the  angel  of  God  to  deliver.  Israel,  249;  as- 
sembles thir^-tvro  thousand  men  in  the 
mountains  of  Gilboa;  gives  liberty  to  ail_ 
-who  are  foinl^-hearted  to  go  to  their  homes ;' 
his  army  reduced  to  three  hundred  by  the 
test  of  iminner  of  drinking,  250 ;  liis  strata- 
^in,  luid  great  slaughter  of  the  Midiaiiites, 
2ul;  his  ciiaracter;  desired  by  tlio  lar.iel- 
ites  to  be  king,  his  noble  refusal,  252;  ruled 
Israel  forty  years,  253. 

GmON,  a.  river,  the  Araxes,  68. 

GiHON,  fountdn,  where  Solomon  was  anointed 
king,  334. 

GiLROA,  battle  oi^  in  which  Saul  and  his  sons 
perished,  303. 

GiLEAD,  place  where  Laban  and  Jacob  made 
a  treaty  of  alliaiiee,  marked  by  a  heap  of 
stones ;  part  of  the  mountainous  country  east 
of  the  sea  of  Gahlee,  129 ;  district  of,  392. 

GiLQAX,  first  encampment  of  Israel  after  en- 
tering Canaan ;  circunicision  renewed,  and 
the  Passover  celebrated,  230;  Samuel  ad- 
ministers justice  here,  270;  Samuel  convokes 
Israel  here  for  the  election  of  a  king,  276. 

Glaphyra,  508. 

Goliath,  a  mighty  Phihstine,  slain  by  David, 
288,  289. 

Gomer,  sod  of  Japheth,  87, 

GOPHSA,  498. 

GOROIAS,  472. 

Go9HE»,land  of,  settlement  of  the  Israelites 
in,  154,  155 ;  its  exemptions  from  the 
plagues,  172. 

GozAN,  a  river  m  Media,  393. 
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Grammaticus,   Moses,   translation    of    Old 

Testament  into  Armenian,  60. 
Grasicus,  river,  443. 
Graves's  lectures  on   the   Pantatcuch,  429, 

Grkcian  ideas  predominant  among  the  Jews 

in  I^ypt;  rise  of  the  Sadducees;  tlie  "new 

gue  "  and  its  objects ;  the  Mishna  as 

iv-book   of  the   Jews ;  tenets   of  the 

Sadducees,  458. 
Grucizers,  47. 
Greek,  modern,  Bible,  51. 
Gkebk  proper  names,  prevalence  of,  among 

the    Jews,  458 ;  customs    become    popuLu 

among  the  Hebrew  youth,  466. 
Greeks,  preaching  of'^Paul  to,  579,  587. 

IL 

Habbaeuk,  book  of,  26. 

Habor,  a  province  in  Media,  393 ;  a  river, 

called  also  Chehar,  397. 
HADAD,kingof  the  Syrians  of  Damascus,  315. 
Uadadezbr,   king  of  Zobah;    defeated  by 

David,  315. 
Hadae,  son  of  Ishmaol,  106. 
Haptan,  the,  427. 
Uagar,  an   Egyptian   concubine  of  Abram ; 

her  flight ;  met  by  an  angel,  and  returns ; 

has   a  son,  99;  driven   out  with   Ishmael; 

divinely  dii'ected  to  a  well  of  water,  105. 
Haggai,  book  of,  26. 
Uagciai,  prophet ;  prophecies  of  the  templ^ 

429, 
Hagiooraphia,  30. 
Hai,  93. 
Hala II,  a  province   in   Media,  393;  the   ten 

tribes  ivmiive.l  there  by  Sbalmaneser,  414. 
Hales,  i-emarks  oti  on  the  commission  of  Ne- 

liemiah,  436. 
Ham,  son  of  Noah,  birth  of,  79;  his  derision 

of  his  fatiier,  84 ;  possessed  Africa  and  part 

of  Asia,  91, 
Haiiait,  his  plot  to  destroy  all  the  Jews ;  his 

rank  and  great  wealth,  434. 
Hamah,  a  country  upon  the  Orontes,  315. 
Hamath,  397 ;  land  of,  405. 
Hamor,  prince   of  Shechem,  132 ;  stain   by 

Simeon  and  Levi,  133. 
Hasasi,  a  prophet,  359,  6S7. 
Hasasiah,  one  of  Daniel's  three  friendg, 

afterwards  called  Shadrach,  416. 
Hakgin'o  after  beheading,  144. 
Hannah,  mother  of  Samuel,  266, 
Hasun,  kin^  of  Ammon,  treats  the  Ambas- 
id  with  great  indignity,  317. 


Hara,  a  city  of  Media,  414. 

Haeam,  son  of  Terah,  92. 

Ha  RAN,  OR  CHAEiiAN,aeityof  Mesoptamia;- 

Terah,  father  of  Abram,  died  there,  S9; 

present  site  unknown,  110;  Jacob's  arrivtl 

there,  123. 
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Hareth,  forest  where  David  found  shelter 
from  Saul,  295. 

Harpb,  Assyrian  and  Egyptbn,  287,  288. 

Havilah,  easieni  purt  ol'  Arabia  Petrtea, 
106. 

Havilah,  son  of  Cush,  settled  on  the  river 
Pison,  90. 

Havoth-Jair,  thirty  villages  belonging  to 
Jair,  a  judge  of  Israel,  265. 

Haz^l,  anointed  by  ElUah  to  he  king  of  Syria, 
370;  takes  and  plunders  Jerusalem,  389. 

Hazeroth,  place  where  was  manifested  the 
jealousy  (n  Miriam  and  Aaron  against 
Moses,  and  God's  rebuke,  211. 

Hazo,  son  of  Nahor,  109. 

Hazor,  a  district,  near  Lake  Merom,  234. 

Heber.  the  Kenite,  whose  wife  killed  Sisera, 
246. 

Hebraizers,  47. 

Hebrew,  origin  of  the  name,  34 ;  significance 
of  names ;  laiiguage,  its  antiquity,  35 ; 
Hutchinaonian  philosophy  of,  37;  present 
Hebrew  chwacter  adopted  by  Ezra  from 
the  Chaldeea,  43 ;  knowledge  oi^  by  females 
in  England,  54 ;  celebrated  scholars,  55  ;  a 
a  dialect  of  the  Shemitish,  87 ;  nation  origi- 
nate from  Shem,  90 ;  the  languf^  unknoivn 
to  the  Jews  who  were  bom  in  Media ;  dis- 
placed wtiolly  by  the  Ch^dsa  in  the  time 
of  the  Maccabees,  437. 

HasBON,  a  city  of  Judtea,  called  previously 
Kirjath-Arba ;  Sarah  died  there,  109;  Da- 
vid established  there  as  King,  304 ;  view  of; 
305;  description,  307. 

Helam,  near  the  Euphrates,  where  David 
fbi:m;ht  his  great  battle  with  the  Syrians  and 
Assyrians,  318. 

Beliodorus,  treasurer  of  Seleucus  IV.,  at' 
t«mpts  to  seize  the  treasures  in  the  Temple, 
and  is  struck  with  a  jwinic  terror,  464. 

Hewopolis,  a  city  of  Egypt,  formerly  called 
On,  146. 

Hellenists,  or  Hellenistic  Jews,  47. 

Helmets,  301. 

Herod,  son  of  Andpater,  governor  of  Gali- 
lee ;  wins  tlie  favor  of  Caasiiis ;  defeats 
Antigonus,  claimant  of  (he  throne;  espoused 
to  !^^iamne,  498;  supported  by  Antony, 
499;  goes  to  Rome  and  welcomed  by  An- 
tony ;  made  king  of  Judaea ;  liis  rival, 
Antigonus,  executed ;  his  power  established, 
600;  cuts  off  the  Asmonean  party  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Sanhedrim ;  promoter  Aristo- 
bulus,  his  wife's  brother,  to  the  high-priest- 
hood, 501 ;  Jealous  of  the  popularity  of 
Aristobulus,  he  secretly  puts  lum  to  death ; 
summoned  hi  appear  before  Anluny,  and 
acquitted ;  difficulties  in  his  iamily,  602 ; 
war  with  Arabian  king ;  espouses  the  cause 
of  Octavius,  on  the  defeat  of  Antony,  60S ; 
is  received  with  honor;  pu'ts  to  death  his 
wife  and  her  mother ;  meets  Octavius  o  '  ' 
way  through  Syria  to  Egypt,  504 ;  e 
pates  the    Asmonean    family ;    establishes 


^mes ;  his  cruelties,  504 ;  passion  for  public 
miprovements ;  builds  Ceesarea,  506 ;  r^ 
builds  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  508 ;  alien- 
ated from  his  two  sons  by  Mariamne ;  favors 
his  eldest  son,  Antipater ;  causes  the  death 
of  the  two  other  sons,  609 ;  incurs  the 
enmity  of  Augustus,  510;  rec^ls  Antipater 
irom  Rome,  512;  taken  sick;  orders  the 
heads  of  the  most  eminent  families  to  be 
put  to  death  as  soon  as  he  is  dead ;  his 
wives,  512;  family  of  theHerods,  613. 

HEitoi>  Agripi-a,  persecutions  of,  575 ;  sud- 
den death,  576. 

Herod  Antipas,  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  513. 

Herod,  king  of  Chalcis,  613. 

Heuod,  son  of  Mariamne,  513. 

Herod,  father  of  King  Agrippa,  513. 

Herod  Phu-lip,  513. 

Herodiab,  mother  of  Salome,  513;  causes 
the  death  of  John  the  Baptist,  533. 

Herodotus,  liis  reasons  why  the  Israelites 
could  not  sacrifice  to  God  in  Eg^-pt,  172. 

Heshbon,  a  place  taken  from  Kilion  by  tlie 
IsraeUlos,  220. 

Hbth,  son  of  Canaan,  founder  of  the  Hittites ; 
lived  near  Hebron,  91. 

Hexapla,  the  Bible  in  six  languages,  by 
Origen,  49. 

Hezekiar,  son  of  Ahaz,  king  of  Judiea,  his 
name  found  on  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  90; 
his  character  luid  acts,  397 ;  sickness, 
prayer,  and  answer;  pride,  punishment,  and 
death,  400. 

HiODKKEL,  the  Tigris  river,  68. 

H[EL,  of  Bethel,  rebuilt  Jericho,  231. 

HcBKONTMUs,  the  historian,  450. 

HiGH-FRiEaT,  costuine  of,  engraving  of,  203 ; 
on  the  day  of  atonement,  205;  taws  re- 
specting, 204. 

HiLKiAH,  high-priest,  discovers,  an  auto- 
graph of  the  law  written  by  Moses,  403, 

HiEAM,  king  of  Tyre,  "ever  a  lover  of  Da- 
vid;" David's  profitable  alliance  with  him, 
SI6,  317;  congratulates  Solomon  on  liis 
■  J  Solomon 


in  building  the  temple,  340. 

HiBAU,  a  skilful  artist  sent  to  assist  Solomon, 
by  King  Hiram,  341. 

HiRAH,  friend  of  Judah,  141. 

History  of  Subasna,  book  of,  in  the  Apo- 
crypha, 61. 

Hittites,  212. 

HoBAH,  a  small  place  near  Damascus,  96. 

"  Holiness  to  the  Lokd,"  carved  ui)on  the 
mitre  upon  a  gold  plate  in  front,  200. 

Ho  LO  FERN  Eg,  58. 

Holy  op  Holies,  an  apartment  of  the  tab- 
ernacle, 193. 
HoPHSi,  son  of  Eli,  266  ;  slain  by  the  Fliilis- 

tines  in  battle,  267. 
Hou,  MonsT,  near  the  borders  of  Edom,  a 

peak  of  Mount  Seir,  318. 
HoRBB,  Mount,  in  Midian ;  God  appeared  to 

MoscB  in  the  bui-uing  bush  on,  165;  people 
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of  Israel  supplied  with  water  from  the  rotk 

smitten  by  Moses,  192. 
HonMAii,  214. 

H0K8E8  ASD  Chariots,  trade  in,  348. 
HOSBA,  book  of,  26. 

HoSBA,  propliel  in  the  time  of  Uzziah,  335. 
HosKEA,  successor  of  Fekah,  madt!  triimtaiy 

to   Shalmaneser,  sent  captive  to  fiiueveh. 


Hu< 


31. 


197. 
,  cardinal,  made  the  first  c 


ordance, 


<n  of  Aram,  possessed  Aruienia,  89. 

HoLDAii,  prophetess,  403. 

HuR,  Mend  of  Aaron  and  Moses,  192. 

HuSHAi,  an  old  and  laitliful  friend  of  l>avid, 
follows  Absalom  in  order  to  frustrate  his 
plans,  323. 

Huz,  son  of  Nahor,  109. 

Hfrcas^ia,  Jews  aunt  to  people  the  province 
of,  442. 

Hyrcasus,  son  of  Simon,  strengthens  his  po- 
sition in  JuJxa ;  invatles  S^niaritt ;  subdues 
the  Idumteans,  485 ;  luded  by  liome,  4S6 ; 
becomes  ntastt^r  of  all  Palestine;  reigns 
thirty  years ;  deatli,  487. 

Hyrcasus,  son  of  Alexander  Jannieus,  suc- 
ceeds to  the  throne  of  Judssa,  490 ;  com- 
pelled to  resign  his  crown  to  hia  brotlier 
Aristobulus;  the  deposed  brother's  eause 
espoused  by  Antipater  and  King  Aretas ; 
Aristobulus  defeated,  and  compelled  to  take 
refuge  in  the  temple-mount,  491 ;  lliese 
Jewish  princes  i-efec  their  respective  claims 
to  Pompey ;  onlered  to  plead  thdr  own  ease 
befoit;  him,  492;  confirmed  as  the  nominal 
head  of  Judffia  and  high-priest,  493. 


judge  of  Israel,  2fi0,  277. 
,  son  of  Phineas,  267. 

!dols  mentioned  in  Scripture,  list  of,  128 
iPMBANS,  or  Edomiteb,    descendants  of 
Esau,  121,440. 
.LYItlCUM,  598. 

MAGBS,  called  gods ;  Laban's  stolen  by 
Hachel ;  buned  at  Sheehem  by  Jacob,  1 28. 
[AN  Huseim,  427. 

!noia,  governed  by  Porus  and  Taxiles  after 

the  death  of  Alexander,  448. 
Intermarriage  with  other  nations  prohib- 
ited, 110. 

laaAC,  son  of  Abraham,  si<niification  of  his 
name,  104;  about  to  be  offered  as  a  sacrifice 
by  his  father,  108  ;  marriHge  with  Rebecca, 
114;  a  famine  happening  m  Canaan,  he  re- 
solves to  go  lo  Egypt,  but  is  cbarged  by  God 
in  a  dream  to  remain  in  Canaan ;  uis  equivo- 
cation with  AtimeleeU  in  regard  to  his  wife ; 
his  prosperity  at  Gerar ;  his  removal,  117 ; 
treaty  with  Abimelech,  118;  his  love  for 
Esau,  119 ;  his  prayer  when  he  blesses  Ja- 
cob; his  blessing  of  Esau,  121;  his  death  at 
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Mamre,  and  banal  in  the  cave  of  Machpe- 
lah,  135. 

IsAiAii,  prophet,  appointed  to  the  prophetic 
office,  757  B.C.,  391 ;  Ibretells  tlie  destruction 
of  tile  Assyrian  host,  8il9;  his  prophecy  in 
regaid  to  Cyrus,  421, 

IsiiiiosHBTH,  sou  of  Saul,  elected  to  the  throne 
aiter  the  death  of  David,  305 ;  slain  by  his 
own  oflicera,  310. 

IsiiM  lEL  birth  of  99 ;  the  Almighty  promises 
to  mjke  hull  a  great  nation,  100;  ti'eata 
IsaiL  » ith  contempt,  and  is  banislied  ^vitli 
hi'i  mother  10a  dying  of  thirst  in  the 
wil  lemtSB  IS  miraculously  relieved;  be- 
comes m  (.xptrt  huntsman,  and  marries 
an  .b.g}pttan  wonaan,  105;  his  descendants, 
106     not  incLutoi  of  Arabians;  death,  lid. 

IsiiMAEL,  a  pnnce  of  the  royal  &mily  of  Ju- 
dah,  kills  Gedali^  410. 

ISHMAELITES,  115,  note. 

IsRAEi^  name  given  to  Jacob  by  the  angel,  131; 
name  of  the  Kingdom  ui  the  ten  tribes,  302. 

liiRAELiTES,  descendants  of  Jacob,  131 ;  op- 
pressed by  the  new  king  of  Egypt,  102; 
flowed  to  depart  from  Egypt,  177;  borivw 
jewels  and  rich  dresses  from  the  Egyptians ; 
this  borrowing  explained;  they  leave  Egypt, 
taking  the  bones  of  Joseph,  178;  number 
of  the  people,  conjectures  concerning  tlicir 
I'oute,  180 ;  the  column  of  cloud  and  Are, 
181 ;  their  murmurings  i^ainst  Moses  when 
pursued  by  Pharaoh,  186;  idolatrywitli  tlie 
golden  calf,  196 ;  plot  to  return  to  I^jpt 
after  the  report  of  the  spies,  190;  (Sid's 
threat  that  none  of  them  over  twenlj  years 
of  age,  except  Caleb  and  Joshua,  should 
enlorlhe  promised  land;  their  rash  advance 
andretreat;  punished  for  murmuring  against 
Moses  and  Aaron ;  death  of  fourteen  thotisaud 
seven  hundred  persons,  2IS-216;  they  con- 
quer Og;  encamp  opposite  Jericho,  220; 
their  punishment  for  idolatry  of  Baal-neor, 
223;  theu-  corruption  after  the  deatli  of 
Joshua;  repeated  lapses  into  idolatry,  sub- 
jection and  temporary  reformation,  237; 
made  tributary  to  Cushan-rishathaim ;  de- 
livered by  Othniel ;  subdued  1^  Eglon,  khig 
of  Moab,  241 ;  delivered,  by  Ehud;  eighty 
years  of  rest,  242,  243;  delivered  from  king 
Jabin  by  Deborah  and  Barak,  246 ;  suffer 
from  incursions  of  the  Midianites  and  Amal- 
ekites,  249 ;  delivered  by  Gideon,  251  ;  re- 
pent of  idolatry,  255 ;  war.  with  the  Philis- 
tines and  defeated,  266,  267;  long  subjec- 
tion; delivered  by  Samuel,  270;  demand  a 
king,  2  73  ;  distressed  by  the  Hiilistines,  and 
delivered  by  Saul,  279,  280 ;  dismay  at  the 
appearance  of  Goliah,  288 ;  attain  to  their 
character  as  a  military  people  under  David, 
314 ;  great  pestilence  among  them,  833 ;  dis- 
cusrfon  of  the  causes  of  their  failure  as  a  peo- 
ple, 412;  the  truth  preserved  even  in  their 
captivity;  the  Divme  intention  in  tht-ir 
history  not  frustrated,  414  ;   their  captiiity 
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tlie  mefins  of  maintEumng  ctnd  diffusing  the 

knowledge  of  Jehovah;   how  kept  a  sepa^ 

rate  people,  424. 
lasACHAB,  son  of  Jaeoh,  12G ;  Jacob's  dying 

prophecy  coDcerning  him,  and  its  fulfilment, 

158. 
IsSACHAR,  tribe  of,  census  o^  and  position  in 
-    camp,  307,  208. 
Is8U8,  443. 

Italics,  supplementary  words  printed  in,  55. 
Italja»  Band,  note,  513. 
Ithamar,  high-priest,  second  son  of  Aaron, 

2<i5. 

Italy,  Paul  suffers  shipwreck  on  his  voyage 

to,  446,  note. 
Ittai,  leader  of  David's  bodyguard,  326. 
IzBi  Bexob,  a  Philistine  giant  slain  by  Abi- 

shai,  332. 


Jaazek,  a  city  taken  from  tlie  Amorites,  220. 

Jabal,  son  of  Lamech,  TS. 

Jaubok,  brook,  129. 

Jabesu-Gilead,  men  of,  slain,  and  virgins 
spared  as  wives  for  the  BenjiMnites,  240. 

Jabin,  kinff  of  Hazor,  unites  against  Joshua ; 
slain  W  Joshua,  2S4. 

jABiN  11.,  his  oppression  of  Israel,  247. 

Jabnbh,  a  Philistine  town,  sao. 

Jaciiin,  name  of  a  pillar  in  the  porch  of  the 
temple,  344. 

Jacob,  son  oJ'  Isaac,  birth  of;  signifies  tlie  sup- 
planter,  II G ;  obtains  tlie  blessing  intended 
for  Esau,  120;  flies  to  Laban;  his  journey 
to  Haran ;  his  dream  of  the  ladder  at  Luz, 
1 28 ;  the  IKvine  promise  to  him ;  his  pillar ; 
Persian  custonis  explanatory  of,  !*7;  bis 
TOW ;  meets  Rachel  at  the  well,  1 23 ;  serves 
seven  years  for  her;  deceived,  married  to 
Leah;  serves  seven  years  jbr  Bachel,  124; 
his  device  of  the  speckled  sticks;  jealous  of 
Laban,  136  ;  ordered  to  return  to  Canaan ; 
his  departure,  128;  pursued  by 'Laban, 
with  whcan  he  makes  a  covenant;  his  ef- 
fort to  conciliate  Esau,  1 30 ;  his  present  to 
Esau;  wrestles  with  the  angel;  his  name 
chajiged  to  Israel ;  his  meeting  with  Esau, 
131 ;  settles  in  Shechem,  132 ;  ordei'ed  to  re- 
move to  Bethel,  133  ;  collects  all  the  idols 
and  ear-rings  at  his  retinue  and  buries  tliem, 
1 34 ;  builds  an  altar  at  Bethel,  1 34 ;  visits  his 
father  at  Mamre,  1 35 ;  his  grief  at  Joseph's 
flujiposed  death,  139;  sends  hia  sons  to 
!^ypt  to  buy  corn,  146 ;  his  grief  at  part^ 
ing  with  Benjamin,  149 ;  his  journey  to 
Egypt ;  offers  sacrifices  at  Beersheba ;  Giod 
renews  his  promises  to  him ;  his  meeting 
with  his  son  Joseph,  154;  settles  in  GJoshen, 
155;  dying  instructions  to  Joseph;  blesses 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  156,  157;  his  dy- 
ing prophecy  and  address  to  each  of  his 
sons,  157-159  ;  his  death;  embalmed,  160; 
tiineral  and  burial  in  Macbpclah,  161. 


Jael,  wife  of  Heber,  murders  Sjsera,  247. 

Jahaz,  a  place  where  the  Israelites  defeated 
Sihon,  229. 

Jahaziel,  a  Levite,  3S5. 

Jahk,  liis  estimate  of  the  causes  that  led  to 
the  demand  for  a  king  by  the  Israelites, 
271;  his  survey  of  the  office  and  time  of 
the  judges,  277,  278;  his  method  of  dispos- 
ing of  the  great  numbers  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures,  366,  note;  remarks  upon 
the  captivity,  426. 

Jaib,  a  Gileadite  judge  of  Israel,  255. 

Jambs  the  Apostle,  sumamed  the  Great, 
630;  ministry;  put  to  death  by  Herod, 
624. 

Jamks  the  Apostle,  son  of  Alpheus,  530; 
bishop  of  Jerusalem;  labors  among  the 
Jews ;  persecuted ;  dies  a  martyr ;  his  char- 
acter, 613,  614. 

James,  king,  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  S4. 

Jashobeam,  a  valiant  man  of  David,  318. 

Japhkth,  eldest  son  of  Noah,  79;  his  poster- 
ity and  the  countries  occupied  by  them,  87, 
88. 

Jaeed,  son  of  Mahaleel,  79. 

Jason,  a  Christian  at  Thessalonica,  entertains 
Paul  and  Silas,  586. 

Jasox  causes  Onias  III.  to  be  deposed  from 
the  priesthood,  and  himself  appointed  in 
his  place ;  establishes  Grecian  games  in  Je- 
rusalem, 465 ;  expelled  by  an  armed  force, 
466 ;  surprises  Jerusalem,  massacres  the 
ci^ens,  and  possesses  himself  of  the  prin- 
cipality ;  is  driven  from  the  city,  becomes  a 
vagabond,  and  perishes  miserably,  46S. 

Jatam,  son  of  Japheth,  88. 

Javelik,  throwing  a,  291. 

Jebel  Mousa,  modem  name  of  Mount  Ho- 
reb,  193. 

Jkbel  Nebi-Habun,  219,  note. 

Jebub,  fortress  of,  311. 

Jebusites,  lived  in  the  mountains  of  Canaan, 
312;  held  Mount  Zion  to  the  time  of  Da- 
vid, 31 1. 

jBCONiAH,or  JEHOiACHiM,8on  of  Jchoiakim, 
comes  to  the  throne ;  taken  captive  by  Neb- 
uchadnezzar, 408  ;  released  from  imprison- 
ment, and  treated  with  kindness  by  Evil- 
Merodach,  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
finally  dies  at  Babylon,  418, 

Jehoahaz,  son  and  successor  of  Jehu,  dies 
850  B.C.,  394. 

Jehoahaz,  orSHALLtTM,sonof  Jodah,takeu 
captive,  and  carried  toi^yptbyNecho,415. 

Jehoiakin,  son  of  Josiah,  denunciation  of, 
by  Jeremiah,  405 ;  his  second  warning  by 
the  prophet,  and  his  end,  407,  408. 

Jehofada,  accession  to  the  high-priest's  of- 
fice,  441. 

Jehoiada,  son  of  Benaiah  a  Levite,  311; 
hi^h-priest,  regent,  and  guardian  of  young 
King  Joash,  387,  388. 

Jeiioram,  son  of  Ahab,  successor  of  Aha>^iah 
on  thS  throne  of  Israel ;  unites  with  Jehosh- 
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aphat to  reduce  the  Moabites,  374;  restores 
her  land  to  the  Shunaimte  woman,  S76 ;  be- 
siej^eii  Ritmuth-Gilead ;  killed  by  Jehu,  380. 

jEHOi<nAPHAT,  son  of  Asa,  king  of  Judah ; 
begins  to  reign  929  B.C. ;  deBtroys  the  re- 
mans ol  ido^try,  383  ;  his  alliance  irith 
Ahab;  his  prosperous  rdgn;  proelaima  a 
fast  at  the  invasion  of  the  Ammonites  and 
Moabites,  384 ;  his  victory ;  immense  spoils ; 
builds  a  navy  at  Eiiion-Geber  ;  bis  ships 
wrecked;  his  death,  SS5. 

Jeuosuafhat,  Vall^  of,  327. 

Jbhoshbbad,  wife  of  Eiti^ Ahaziah,  387. 

Jbuovah,  die  Jews  not  suffered  to  speak  the 
namu  of;  pronunciation  of,  lost,  40;  Nissi, 
an  altar  btiilt  by  Moses  to  commemorat* 
the  defeat  of  the  Amalekites,  193. 

J&HOVAH-JIREH,  169. 

Jehu,  his  name  found  among  the  ruins  of  Nin- 
eveh, 99;  son  of  Niiushi;  anointed  king  of 
Israel ;  meets  Jehoram  in  battle,  and  ^ys 
hiin  with  an  arrow,  380;  causes  seventy 
sons  of  Ahab  to  be  slain ;  sla^s  forty-two 
brothera  of  Ahaziah,  king  of  Judah ;  com- 
pletes the  destruutiun  of  Uie  bouse  of  Ahab ; 
slays  all  the  priests  of  B;ial  in  Samaria,  and 
destroys  their  temple,  382;  dies  867  B.C., 
394. 

Jbiiu,  a  prophet,  son  of  Hanani ;  pronounces 
the  doom  of  Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  359. 

JspaTBAH,  a  GileadiCe,  is  chosen  to  lead  the 
people  against  the  Ammonites ;  his  appeal 
to  the  king  of  the  Ammonites,  256 ;  deleaCs 
them  with  great  slaughter;  his  vow,  257; 
Bacriflee  of  his  daughter,  249,  250;  deJeat 
of  the  Israelites;  judged  Israel  ux  years, 
anddiedB.c.,  1247,  359, 

Jeuoboam  plans  his  revolt,  and  flees  to  Sbis- 
bak,  S53 ;  chosen  king  by  ttie  ten  tribes, 
355;  makes  Shechem  his  capital,  396;  es- 
tablishes golden  calves  at  D.tn  and  Bethel ; 
draws  away  the  people  from  worshipping  at 
Jerusalem;  builds  temples  and  altars  at 
Dan  and  Bethel ;  establishes  a  new  priest- 
hood; changesthe  times  of  the  sacred  fciists; 
takes  upon  himself  the  priest's  office  ;  judg- 
ment denounced  by  a  prophet  while  he  was 
offering  incense ;  miraculous  slUfening  of  his 
arm  and  rending  of  the  altar,  358;  defeated 
in  battle;  death  of  his  son  Abijab;  diesSSS 

Jeroboam  IL,  son  and  successor  of  Joash, 
king  of  Israel;  Jonah  appears  in  his  reign, 
895. 

Jerome,  St.,  author  of  the  Vulgate,  51 ;  notice 
of,  on  Isdah,  418,  noie. 

Jericho,  a  city  of  the  Canaanites,  miracu- 
lously taken  by  Joshua ;  utterly  destroyed, 
229 ;  great  booty  taken  there,  2SI ;  waters 
of,  he3ed  by  Elisha,  875 ;  535,  nnte. 

Jeremiah,  book  of,  26 ;  prophet  in  the  time 
of  Jehcaakim ;  imprisoned,  405 ;  his  second 
warning  of  jehoiakim ;  denounces  judg- 
ments upon  Zedokiah,  407 ;  fulfilment  of 
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his  prophecy  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, 409  ;  forced  to  go  to  Egj-pt ;  said 
to  have  i^een  put  to  death  there,  410. 
Jbbusalem,  thu  name  supposed  to  have  been 
.first  given  b;' Dav?d;  eaUed  City  of  David, 
312;  plundered  by  the  Philistines,  380; 
plundCTed  by  Joash,  king  of  Israel,  S80; 
supplied  with  water  by  Hezekiah,  388 ;  cap- 
tured by  Nebuchadnezzar,  406  ;  completely 
demolished  586  n.  c.,  409 ;  the  returned 
captives  assemble  and  build  an  altar  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  temple,  428;  ravaged  by 
Antiochus,  468,  469;  description  ot;  538, 
539;  destriicdon  of  by  the  Bomans,  653; 
prophecies  and  warnings  concerning;  co- 
incidence between  pro^ecies  and  historic 
records,  649  ;  prodigies  preceding  destruc- 
tion of,  649, 650 ;  occasion  of  the  war,  651 ; 
fanatJcisni  of  the  Jewish  insurgents;  forces 
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IS  the  rebellion,  652 ;  the  ii 


,1-673;  terrible 
slaughter  of  the  Jews,  654 ;  Boman  army 
repulsed,  655  ;  its  retreat,  656  ;  Vespasian 
sent  to  assume  command,  Titus  one  of  his 
generals ;  the  Jews  deteatfid  in  battle ; 
tlieirs]iirit  not  broken,  658;  under  Josephus, 
their  general,  they  make  a  heroic  defence, 
659,  660 ;  Jotapata  taken  by  strategy,  660- 
662;  Josephus  induced  to  surrender  himself 
to  Vespasian,  held  a  prisoner,  favored  by 
Titus,  relates  a  viuon,  66S-665 ;  the  war 
prosecuted  with  vigor  by  Titus ;  death  of 
Nero ;  civil  war  in  Borne,  665 ;  the  Boman 
commander,  Y^pasian,  made  emperor  by  his 
army ;  goes  to  Borne,  leaving  Titus  in  com- 
mand, 666-670;  Titus  approaches  Jerusa- 
lem with  a  powerful  army,  makes  a  breach 
in  the  walls,  obtwns  partial  possesMon  of 
the  city,  invites  a  surrender  by  the  promise 
of  kind  treatment,  670 ;  despatches  Josephus, 
their  old  general,  with  terms  of  surrender ; 
his  mission  fruitless,  671 ;  Titus  renews  the 
siege ;  famine  in  the  city ;  an  entrance  into 
the  city  effected ;  renewed  offers  of  ca- 
pitulation, which  are  declined;  orders  the 
fortress  razed;  tries  to  save  the  temple; 
fired  by  a  soldier ;  die  Jews  try  to  escape, 
672;  the  Bomans  murder  the  inhabitants , 
Titus  orders  the  waUs  of  the  city  and 
temple  to  be  levelled  to  the  ground ;  effect 
of  the  news  in  Borne ;  return  of  Titus  in 
triumph,  673. 

Jeshda,  leader,  with  Zernbbabe!,of  the  Jews 
out  of  captivity,  427;  high-priest;  he  estab- 
lishes the  temple  service  atler  the  restora- 
tion, 431 ;  succeeded  by  his  son,  Eliashib, 
439. 

Jesse,  grandson  of  Boaz  and  Bnlh ;  Samuel 
sent  by  God  to  his  fomily,  286. 

Jesus  Christ,  birth;  popular  expectation 
of  the  advent  of  a  king:  prophee' 
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622-624;  dwells  in  Nazareth,  524;  bap- 
tism ;  temptation,  525 ;  ministry  in  Galilee, 
625;  goes  to  Jerusalem  to  the  feast  j  mira- 
cle and  teachings  lliere,  526 ;  apostles 
appoiuted ;  raises  a  young  mam  from  the 
dead,  530 ;  preaching  tour;  power  aver  de- 
mons and  diseases,  631 ;  eaila  over  l^beriae 
to  l^e  country  of  the  Gadarenes ;  miracles 
tliere;  returns  to  Capernaum,  6S2;  sends 
forth  his  apostles,  633 ;  visits  the  coast  of 

.  Tyre  and  Sidon ;  th^  sea  of  Galilee,  Mag- 
dala,  Betbsaida,  Ctesarea ;  his  transfigura- 
tion; returns  to  Capernaum,  534;  attends 
the  feast  of  tabernacles ;  Pharisees  try  to 
apprehend  him,  535 ;  the  seventy  rctura  and 
report;  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan, 
visits  Martha  and  Mary ;  instructs  his  dis- 
ciples on  the  subject  of  prayer,  535,  SBH  ; 
exposes  the  hypocrisy  oi^  the  Pharisees ; 
warning  againat  covetonsness ;  parab.e  of 
the  weddijig  supper  ;  the  prodigal  son  ;  the 
unjust  steward,  51 7,  618 ;  the  nc-h  man  and 
Lazarus,  637  ;  asserts  his  oneness  with  the 
Father;  regard  for  httle  children;  counsels 
the  young  raler ;  resurrection  of  Lazarus, 
588;  visits  Jericho,  Bethany,  Mount  of 
Olives,  on  his  wav  to  Jorusalein  for  the  last 
time,  540 ;  foretells  the  destn(L*tion  of  Jeru- 
salum;  prepares  to  eat  the  hst  passover; 
announces  his  betrayal ;  institutes  the  sacra* 
mental  supper;  goes  to  Gcthsemane,  541 ; 
agony;  arrest;  trial;  condeuinatiun,  642; 
crucifixion ;  punishment  by  crucifixion,  543  ; 
events  at  the  crucifixion ;  the  sepulchi-e, 
544— 64S ;  resurrection;  appears  to  nis  dis- 
ciples, instructs  them  in  their  work,  647 
ascension ;  refiections  on  bis  character,  and 
nature  of  Ms  religion,  548 ;  list  of  his  mira- 
cles, 666  ;  list  of  his  parables  and  reuiarka- 
ble  discourses,  537. 

Jethuo,  prince  of  Midian,  father-in-law  of 
Moses,  166 ;  visits  the  camp  of  the  Israeliics, 
advises  Moses  to  appoint  officers  to  idd  biiii, 
193. 

Jbtur,  son  of  Ishmael,  106. 

Jewels,  the  borrowed,  178. 

JezebeIi,  wile  of  Ahab,  daughter  of  Ethbaal, 
king  of  Tyre,  an  idolatrous  woman;  main- 
t^ns  a  multitude  of  priests  of  Baal,  368 ; 
induces  Ahab  to  order  tlie  destnaetion  of  all 
the  propliets  of  Jehovnli,  369  ;  procures  tlie 
deatn  ot  Naboti,  372 ;  her  dooni  pronounced 
by  Elijah,   873;  slwn;  devoured  by  dogs, 

■     380,  381. 

'Jbzregl,  873. 

JiPLAPH,  son  of  Nahor,  109. 

JoAU,  commander  of  David's  array ;  treach- 

'.  erously  slays  Abner,  309  ;  V)ri!liant  defeat  of 
Absalom ;  kills  Absalom,  326 ;  superseded  it 
command  by  Amasa,  the  late  rebel  captain , 
kills  Amasa  as  he  did  Abner,  S30,  331;  he 
follows  the  rebel  Adonijah,  884 ;  fle«s 
the  altar  when   Adonijah  falls,  and  is  there 


JoAC  HIM,  regent  dm'ingJosiah's  minority,  402. 

JoAitiB,  Mattathias  a  priest  of  the  coni-se  of, 
471. 

JoASH,  son  of  Ahaziali,  kingof  Judah;  hidden 
from  Athaliah  in  the  f^jmple,  887;  pro- 
claimed king  and  crowned  by  Jchoiada,  tlie 
high-priest ;  repairs  the  temple,  388 ;  sanc- 
tions  idolatry ;  wounded  and  soon  after 
murdered ;  refused  a  royal  burhd,  389. 

J0A8H,  son  and  successor  of  Jehoahaz,  894  ; 
selves  Ms  lost  possessions  from  the  Syrians, 

5. 

JoASH,  &ther  of  Gideon,  249. 

Job,  book  of,  26. 

JocuEUED,  mother  of  Moses,  263. 

JocHiMUSjOr  ALCiMUS,nomuiatc(i  to  the  high- 
priesthood  in  room  of  Menelaus,  475; 
attempting  to  revive  heathen  rites,  offends 
the  Jews,  and  is  expelled,  476. 

JoCTAN,  son  of  Eber,  had  thirteen  cliildren ; 
all  settled  in  Judsa,  90. 

Joel,  book  ofi  26 ;  propliet  in  time  of  Uzziah, 
891  ;  prophecy  of,  quoted  by  St.  Peter,  G9I. 

Joel,  fion  of  Samuel,  degeneracy  ol,  271. 

John  the  Evangelist  bixik  of,  27. 

Jotis,  son  of  Simon  Maccabteus,  made  captain- 
general  of  the  Jewish  forces,  483 ;  defeats 
file  .  Syj-ian  general  Cendebeus,  484,  485  ; 
succeeds  Ins  father  in  the  high-priesthood; 
sd'cngthens  his  dominion,  and  renders  him- 
self independent;  takes  Shechem,  the  chief 
seat  of  the  Samaritans,  and  demolishes  the 
temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,  485 ;  renews  the 
treaty  with  Rome,  486 ;  captures  Samaria; 
death,  487. 

Joim  the  Baptist,  birth  of,  522 ;  preaches  in 
the  wilderness;  his  personal  appearance, 
524  ;  baptizes  Jesus,  626  ;  beheaded,  533. 

Jo  lis  the  apostlu,  called  Ite  "  beloved  disciple," 
525 ;  brought  bcfoi'e  the  Jewish  rulers  with 
Peter,  and  forbidden  to  preach  Christ,  561, 
662;  Asia  liis  field  of  labor;  founds  church- 
es ;  resides  at  Ephesus ;  banished  to  Patmos ; 
writes  the  Book  of  Kevetation;  returns  to 
Asia  Minor,  and  takes  chai^  of  the  church- 
es; author  of  the  Gospel  of  John ;  character 
of  his  writings,  626-S28. 

John  Make  goes  to  Cypus  with  Barnabas, 
576, 677 ;  with  St.  Paul  at  Rome  in  the  year 
63 ;  probably  died  at  Ephesus,  637. 

John,  son  of  Levi,  leader  of  a  lactjon  at  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  672. 

Jo  I  AD  A,  441. 

JoNADAB,  son  of  Eechab,  382. 

Jonah,  book  of,  26 ;  prophet,  his  mission  to 
Nineveh,  800  n.  c,  395. 

JoKAS,  surnomed  Barnabas,  draws  lots  with 
Matthias  in  regard  to  the  vacant  apostle- 
ship,  568. 

Jonathan,  eldest  son  of  Saul,  overcomes  the 
Philistbie  garrison  in  Gibeah,,282;  his  dar- 
ing exploit  and  defeat  of  tlie  Philistines ;  is 
exposed  to  death,  under  his  father's  order, 
for  eating  before  evening  while  in  pursuit  of 
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tlie  enem^,  284 ;  his  strong  attaj^hment 
Divi  J ;  his  compact  of  perpetual  friendship 
with  David,  292;  his  warning  to  David  ' 
fluEi  from  his  iather,  293;  his  love,  "passi 
the  lore  of  woman,"  296 ;  slsun  by  (fie  P 
listines,  303 ;  David's  beautiful  el^y  oa  1 
death,  304 

JoMATHAS,  son  of  Abiadiar,  324. 

Jonathan',  thu  high-priest,  dies  fl.C.  340,  and 
U  auuuoeJad  by  uia  brother  Jaddua,  or 
dus,  442. 

Ju.NATJiAX,  brother  of  Judas,  elected  leader  of 
the  Mjccabues,  476  ;  conspiracy  against 
him,  478 ;  offers  terms  of  peace  to  the  Syr- 
ij,ii  genurfd  j  appointei  by  the  king  of  Syria 
his  general  in  Judai.i ;  removes  to  Jerusa' 
lom ;  receives  an  appointment  to  the  hij^- 
priusthood,  479 ;  summoned  to  appear  berorc 
Dijiuetriua,  ktns  of  Syria;  received  with 
favor,  480 ;  seeKs  an  alliance  with  the  Ko- 
m*n3,  481 ,  betrayed  by  Tryphon,  and  put 
to  death ,  his  brother  Simon  elected  Ms  suc- 
cessor, 482. 

iTopPA,  no'.e,  571. 

Jordan,  the  view  of,  95. 

Joseph,  son  of  Jacob  l^y  Rachel,  signification 
of  name,  126;  coat  of  many  colors  or  pieces; 
Eastern  party-colored  fabrics,  Mr.  Roberta's 
account  of ,  his  brothers' jealousy ;  dreams, 
13B  j  sent  to  Shochem;  thrown  into  the  pit 
at  Dothin,  112;  sold  to  Ishinaelites ;  sold 
to  Potiph:vr;  story  of  his  brothers  as  to  hi.* 
death,  139;  appijinted  chief  manner  of  his 
master's  affairs,  141 ;  tempted  by  Follpliar's 
wilo;  his  resistanee  and  noble  answer,  142; 
ti^sely  acuused  and  intpiisoned,  143 ;  bis  in- 
terpretation of  dreams,  144,  145;  promoted 
to  sreat  dignity ;  liis  name  vhan^d  to  Zagh- 
□auk-paaoeah ;  m.irrles  Asenath ;  his  wise 
preparation  fbr  ikminc ;  bis  brethren  come 
to  buy  uorn ;  his  assumed  severity ;  his  ten- 
der feelin<r ;  orders  them  to  bring  Benjamin ; 
dctdns  Simeon,  146  ;  dines  irith  his  broth- 
ers ;  kinilness  to  Benjamin,  149 ;  his  discov- 
ery of  himself  to  them ;  hia  recognition  of 
God's  proviJenee  in  his  history,  151 ;  sends 
lor  his  &ther  to  come  te  Egypt,  1 52 ;  exacts 
a  iuth  of  the  produce  of  me  land  for  die 
kin;|,  156 ;  his  injuncdons  to  his  brethren ; 
death  and  embalming,  161 ;  his  chara:Cter, 
162;  his  bones  carried  from  Egypt  by  the 
Israelites,  178;  buried  in  Shechem,  237. 

JosRPn.  the  son  of  Garion,  appointed  one  of 
the  governors  of  Jerusalem,  S57. 

JoSBPH,  husband  of  Mary,  journeys  to  Beth- 
lehem to  be  enrolled,  510;  goes  to  Egypt, 
returns,  and  dwells  in  Nazareth,  524. 

Joseph,  uncle  of  Herod,  put  to  death  by  that 
king,  503. 

Joseph,  nephew  of  the  liigh-priest,  Onias  ni., 

Joseph  of  Arimathea,  546, 
JosKPHua,  description  of  Solomon's  palaces 
by,346,419,no«,  remarks  ot;  on  the  Samori- 
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tans, 445;  goremorof  Galilee, 659;  retreats 
to  'fitierias;  retires  to  the  ibrtreas  of  Jota- 
pata,  which  is  besi^ed  by  the  Romans ;  re- 
pels  an  assault,  leaiSng  the  Jews  in  person; 
orders  the  walls  of  the  city  to  be  raised  in 
proportion  as  the  enemy  raise  their  works, 
660 ;  joins  with  some  of  the  principal  men 
in  sii^rgesting  themeansof  escape,  661;  pre- 
vailed upon  by  the  people  to  remain  with 
them,  and  makes  a  vigorous  defence,  662; 
the  citj"  being  taken,  he  escapes,  and  takes 
refuge  in  a  cavern,  wttli  some  Mends ;  uigcd 
to  surrender  by  Vespasian,  663 ;  suiren- 
ders  himself  to  ificanor,  664  ;  lias  ai,  inter- 
view with  Vespasian,  and  predicts  his  ele- 
vation to  tiie  sovereignty  of  Rome;  kept 
under  close  guard ;  receives  kindness  and 
respect  fromTitus,  665;  restored  to  liberty 
by  Vespasian,  668;  ni^ea  the  people  of  Je- 
rusalem to  surrender,  671. 

JosiAH,  son  and  successor  of  Amon  ;  defiles 
the  idolatrous  altars;  repairs  the  temple, 
402;  causes  the  Passover  to  be  celebrated 
with  great  solemnity,  403 ;  his  death  on  tlie 
battle-field ;  lamented  by  Jeremiah,  405. 

Joshua,  book  of;  successor  of  Moses,  23; 
defeats  the  Amalekites,  192;  one  of  tlie 
twelve  spies,  213;  his  and  Caleb's  boldness 
and  feitE  rewarded  bv  the  promise  of  enter- 
ing the  promised  land,  214 ;  succeeds  Moses 
as  leader  of  Israel,  228  ;  sends  spies  to  Jeri- 
cho, 229;  crosses  the  Jordan  with  the  whole 
army,  230;  method  of  taking  Jericho  re- 
vealed to  him  by  angel,  231 ;  defeats  Adoni- 
zedek,  and  in  the  pursuit  prays  that  the 
sun  and  moon  may  stand  still,  and  is 
answered  ;  hangs  the  confederate  kings ; 
slays  Jabin,  and  subdues  all  the  peoples  of 
Canaan,  234  ;  kills  thirty-one  kings,  together 
with,  tlie  Anakims,  or  ^ants ;  divides  the 
land  west  of  Jordan  by  lot  to  the  tribes ; 
takes  his  residence  near  Shiloh,  236 ;  re- 
moves to  Shechem;  his  death,  236. 

JoTHAM,  son  of  Gideon,  alone  escapes  Abim- 
elech's  massacre  of  his  brothers ;  his  ironi- 
cal parable  of  the  trees  choosing  a  king, 
254. 

JoTHAM,  son  of  Uzziah,  administers  the  gov- 
ernment instead  of  his  father;  in  his  reign 
Rome  is  founded;  dies  741  B.C.,  391. 

JuBAi,  son  of  Lamech,  invents  tie  psaltery, 


78. 


JtrD:£A,  land  of,  called  Canaan,  S 
a  Roman  dependency,  493. 

JuDAH,  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah,  125;  deliv- 
ers Joseph  from  the  pit,  and  advises  selling 
him  to  the  Midianit«s,  137,  138;  marries  a 
Canaaniti.'ih  woman,  139 ;  inveigled  by  his 
daughter-in-law,  Tamar,  140 ;  intreats  Ids 
fethcr  to  send  Benjamin  to  IWpt,  148 ; 
pleads  ivith  Joseph  for  Benjamin  s  release, 
151 ;  Jacob's  dying  address  to  him,  157. 
[7  D  AH,  tribe  of;  census  of,  in  the  wilderness; 
position  of  in  camp,  208 ;  slay  the  Canaan- 
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ites  and  Ferizzites,  238 ;  send  mea  b 
nUt  ill  iuauguraliiig  King  David,  311 ; 
£ua  of,  takaa  by  David,  332;   remain  loyal 
to  Rehoboam,  tiie  successor  of  SolomoD 
separate  kingdom,  351 ;  carried  away  ii 


Jddah  I 
458. 


compiles  the  Misbna, 

JuDAH  Maccab^tts  flees  witli  hia  father  to 
the  mountains  of  Judtea,  and  is  appoint«d 
military  leader ;  dei-ivation  of  hia  surname, 
471 ;  defeats  Appolonius,  and  takes  his  sword, 
with  which  ho  afterwards  fights ;  defeats 
SeiDn,  a  Syrian  general;  defeats  Nicanor; 
repairs  tlie  temple;  repulses  Lyeias,  472; 
defeats  Nicanor  a  second  time,  with  great 
slaughter;  ^ts  in  batlle,4TG. 

JuDAB,  a  celebrated  Jywish  docWr,  512. 

Judas,  sumamcd  Barnabas,  sent  by  the 
church  of  Jerusalem  to  Antioch  Vi;ith  Paul, 
581, 

Judas  Iscariot,  betrays  his  Master,  542. 

JcDE,  or  Thaddeus,  preaches  in  Judasa  and 
Gclilee,  then  in  Idumsa,  Arabia,  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Edessa ;  writes  the  Epistle  of 
Jude;  is  put  to  death,  632,  633. 

JuDGKs,  book  of,  23;  from  Joshua  to  Saul, 
account  of,  237-272;  extent  of  their  author- 
ity, 245 ;  Jahn's  estimate  of  their  office  and 
times,  277-279;  the  office  not  hereditary, 
277;  duration  of  their  rule,  278. 

Judith,  book  of,  in  Apocrj-pha,  57;  trans- 
lated by  St  Jevouie,  58. 

Jupiter,  an  idol,  128. 

JupiTEii  Ajumom,  445. 

JoPITKIt  XeNIUS,  470. 

JuBTiN,  remarks  of,  on  the  policy  of  the  Ro- 
mans, 476,  note. 


Kadesh-Baknba,  the  place  from  whence 
Moses  sent  twelve  spies  into  Cimoan,  212. 

Kadesh,  death  of  MiH^tm  at,  217. 

Kahtan,  same  as  Joctan,  one  of  the  prc^ni-  ■ 
tors  of  the  Arabs,  115. 

Kalhurs,  the,  427. 

Kedar,  sou  of  Ishmael,  106. 

Kedemaii,  son  of  Ishmael,  106. 

Kkdhon,  brook,  542. 

Keilaii,  David's  victory  at,  296. 

Kelah,  in  Benjamin,  Saul's  bones  buried 
there  by  Daviii,  332. 

Kemuel,  son  of  Nahor,  109. 

Kenites,  223. 

Keturah,  second  wife  of  Abraliam,  114. 

Kibroth-Hataavah,  where  many  of  the  Is- 
raelites died  after  eating  (lie  quails,  211. 

KiMCHi,  Joseph,  opinion  oi^  in  regard  to 
Jephthah's  daughter,  259,  rwie. 

Kino,  demand  for;  causes  of  this  demand  as 
set  forth  by  Jahn,  271  ;  first  election  of, 
1110  B.C.,  276. 


KiKGg,  books  of,  24. 

Kir-Harabeth,  a  city  of  the  Moabites,  375, 

KiRjath-Arba,  afterwards   called   Hebron; 

Sarah  died  there,  109. 
Kirjath-Jeakim,  a  town  tfl  which  the  ark 

KiSH,  a  BenjamitA,  father  of  Saul*  276. 
KiGHON,  river,  246  ;  the  prophets  of  Baal  slain 

at,  370. 
KiTTiM,  son  of  Javan,  possessed  Italy,  88. 
Kohath,  second  son  oi  Levi,  208. 
Koheleth,  26. 
KoRAH,  great-grandson  of  Levi,  his  rebellion; 

his  destruction,  214. 

KOOBDIBTAN,  90. 

KuRDiaTAN,  427. 


Laban,  son  of  Bethuel,  brother  of  Eebecca, 
112;  receives  Jacob  cordially,  124;  pur- 
sues Jacob,  1 28 ;  warned  of  God ;  ineffectual 
search  fbr  his  gods ;  makes  a  treaty  with 
J^tcob  at  Gilead,  129. 

Labienus,  a  Boman  general,  499. 

Laborosoarchod,  son  of  Belshazzar.  suc-_^ 
ceeds  to  the  throne  of  his.fether.  and  is 
killed  within  a  year,  420. 

Lacb»*:mosiak8,  alliance  o^  with  the  Egyp- 
tians, 440. 

Lac  HIS  II,  390. 

Latin  translation  of  the  Bible,  48. 

Laish,  a  town  and  district  near  the  source  of 
the  Jordan;  conquered  by  the  tribe  of  Dan, 
and  named  Dan,  239. 

Lamech,  son  of  Methuselah ;  introduces  po- 
lygamy, 78,  79. 

Lament  AT  io:^a,  book  of^  26. 

Lamps,  Assyrian  and  Roman,  251. 

Language,  divine  origin  of;  different  dia- 
lects ;  the  English  probably  to  become  uni- 
versal ;  confounding  of  at  Babel,  86,  87. 

Laodic^ans,  church  of,  643,  644. 

Law,  the,  23 ;  autograph  copy  of  discovered 
by  Kilkiah,  403 ;  public  reading  of,  by 
Ezra,  437, 

Lazarus,  parable  of  the  rich  man  and,  537. 

Lazarus,  the  friended  Jesus,  raised  troui  the 
dead,  538. 

Leau,  daughter  of  Laban  ;  first  wife  of  Jacob ; 
her  sons,  125 ;  buried  in  Machpelah,  307. 

Lehabim,  son  of  Mizraim,  peopled  Lybia,  90. 

LCNX.EUS,  prime  minister,  468. 

Leprosy,  law  of,  204 ;  Miriam's,  211. 

Lesbos,  island  of,  697. 

Levi,  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah,  125;  slays  the 
people  of  Shechem,  183;  Jacob's  dying 
address  to  hiia,  157. 

Levi,  tribe  of,  do  not  join  in  the  worship  of 
tlie  golden  calf;  slay  three  thousand  tf  the 
chief  idolaters,  197  ;  exempt  from  military 
service,  and  appointed  to  assist  the  priests 
In   the   tabernacle,  204  ;  census  of,  in  the 
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wilJemesa,  207  ;  portion  of,  in  the  uainp, 
20S ;  Eend  men  to  assist  in  InnugumCiiig 
King  Djvid,  311 ;  faithful  to  JudiUi  at  the 
time  of  the  revolt,  361. 

LEVtTicU8,  book  of,  23. 

L:\'K3  of  apostles   and  fellow-hihorers,  622- 

L I0HIA8,  headland  of,  446. 

LuvGEViTT,  prloiitin!,  104. 

I.i>T,  son  of  Haran,  leavus  tlr  with  his  uncle 
Abram,  92 ;  agi^ses  to  separate  trom  Abram, 
and  chooses  the  plains  near  Sodom  and 
Giomorrfth,  95  ;  captured  by  Cherdorlaomer, 
king  of  Blam,  96  ;  recovered  by  Abrain, 
.97;  visited  by  messengers  from  God,  101; 
led  out  of  the  oity  by  the  angel,  102;  fate 
of  his  wife,  102 ;  wickedness  of  his  daugh- 
ters, 103. 

Lucius,  a  member  of  the  churoh  in  Antioch, 
576. 

LucuLLUs,  a  Roman  general,  491. 

LuD,  fourth  son  of  8hem,  founded  Lydia,  88. 

LUDIU,  son  of  MizrMm,  90. 

Luther's  Bible,  51. 

Luke,  book  of,  28. 

Luke  the  evangelist,  28  i  traveb  in  Egypt 
and  Greece ;  wiites  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  and 
the  Acts;  suffers  martyrdom,  634. 

Luz,  —  See  Bethel. 

Lyba,  44G. 

Lyburnia,  596. 

Lycaosia,  583, 

Lycia,  446. 

Ly9ia9  appointed  reg 

Provinces  of  Syria,  seuus  an  iiriuy  iuwj 
Judtea,  which  is  defeated  by  Judas  Macca- 
biBUS,  472 ;  takes  couimand  of  another  army, 
aad  is  defeated  by  Judas,  473 ;  sMn  by 
order  of  Demetrius,  475. 

Ly8IA8,  commander  of  tJie  garrison  at  Jeru- 
salem, 601-603. 

Lysimachus,  brother  of  Jiiaon  and  Menelans, 
oppresses  the  people,  and  is  slain  in  the 
treasury  of  thii  temple,  46  7. 

Lystua,  visited  by  Paul  and  Silas,  583. 


M. 

iUAACttAtl,  best  beloved  wife  of  Rehoboam ; 

daughter  of  Absalom,  3G3,  note. 
JIAC.BNA8,  tower  ot;  617. 
Maccabees,  book    oi,  in    Apocrypha,  62; 

name  assumed  by  Judas,  son  of  Mattathias, 

and  military  1< 


t  of   the    Western 


M. 


684,7, 


Macbdonias  colony  transferred  to  Samaria, 

446. 
3lACE9and  Clubs,  Egyptian  and  Assyrian,I84 
Machairus,  491. 
Machpelah,  cave  at  Hebron,  burial-place  of 

Sarah,    109;    Abraham,    116;  Isaac,   135; 

Jacob,  161. 
Magi,  Egyptian,  144. 
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Magoo,  son  of  Japheth ;  founder  of  the  Tar- 
's, or  Scythians,  88. 

Makalaleel,  son  of  Cainan,  79. 

Mahalath,  third  wile  ot'  Esau,  daughter  of 
Ishmael,  132. 

Magdala,  coasts  of,  584. 

Mahanaim,  a  fortified  town  east  of  the 
Jordan,  129;  Ishbosheth  proclaimed  king 
there,  305 ;  David  esUblished  himself  thura 
when  he  fled  from  Absalom,  326. 

Mahasaim,  129. 

Mahlon,  son  of  Elimelech  and  Naomi,  243. 

Makkbdah,  a  city  of  Judah,  234. 

Malachi,  book  of,  26  ;  prophet,  438. 

MALCHU8,  an  Arabian  king,  504, 

Malickus,  a  Jew,  supporter  of  Hyreaims, 
497. 

Malthace,  a  Samaritan  woman,  wife  of 
Herod,  and  mother  of  Archelaus  the 
ethnarch,  513. 

Malta,  formerly  Melita,  608 ;  view  of,  609. 

Mamertine  Prison,  Rome,  viewofthu  cell  in 
which  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  are  said  to 
have  been  confined,  615. 

Mamre,  plain  o^  residence  of  Abram,  96. 

Mamre,  a  Canaanite,  fiiend  of  Abram,  96, 

Mas,  his  creation,  67. 

Manabs,  a  member  of  the  church  in  Antioch, 
576. 

MANAasEH,  son  of  Joseph,  146 ;  Jacob's  dying 
address  to,  157. 

MANA89En,  tribe  of,  census  of  in  flie  wilder- 
ness; position  of  in  lie  camp,  208;  half  the 
tribe  request  of  Moses,  to  be  permitted  to 
settle  east  of  the  Jordan  ;  tJieir  request 
granted,  225 ;  after  the  conquest  of  Canaan, 
dismissed  by  Joshua,  235 ;  send  men  to  re- 
enforce  Gideon,  250. 

MANA8SBH,  son  of  Hezekjat;  wickedness, 
400  ;  imprisonment  and  reform ;  defeated 
by  Esarhaddon;  his  prayer  in  prison; 
death  and  burial,  401. 

Manasseii,  high-priest  of  the  Samaritan 
temple  on  Rfount  Gerizim,  438. 

Masassbs,  son  of  Jaddna,  high-priest,  457. 

Mandrakes,  opinions  concerning,  125. 

Man-etho,  the  I^ptian  priest,  lost  history  of, 
184. 

Mangek,  523,  note. 

Manna,  directions  for  gathering,  190;  supply 
of,  stopped  after  entering  Canaan,  280. 

Manoah,  a  Danite,  father  of  Samson,  260. 

Manusckipts,  Hebrew,  description,  how  used, 

39. 
Map  of  countries  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  64 ; 
of  the  Holy  Land  in  the  time  of  David, 
295 ;  of  the  Holy  Land  in  tiio  time  of 
Christ,  535  ;  of  Jernsalem  and  the  Temple 
in  die  time  of  Christ,  548. 
Mabah,  in   the   Desert  of  Sliur,  where  the 

bitter  water  was  made  sweet,  190, 
Marathon,  battle  of,  431. 
Marcbliinus  the  presbyter,  620. 
Makcellus,  a  Koman  general,  610. 
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Maheotis,  Lake,  4-16. 

Hakeshaii,  battle  ui;  in  which  Asa  defeated 

Zerali,  i<67. 
Makiamne,  wit'a  of  Herod,  takes  mnbrage  at 

the  appointujent  oi*  Ananel  to  the  priest- 

humi,   aiid   ooiuplidna   Ic   Cleopatra,   501  ; 

Herod  raves  omerM  to  put  her  to  death  in 

case  of  his  condemnatbn,  502 ;   placed  in 

tie  fortress  of  Maaetada,  503;  executed,  604. 
Mariamub,   second   wjle   of  Herod  of  that 

uaine,  daughter  of  Simon  the  pilest,  607; 

lakes  part  in  a  couipiracy  against  Herod, 

and  is  divorced,  512. 
Mauissa,  494. 
Mahk,  booii  ot;  27  ;  St,  sent  to  Egypt;  great 

suctess  iu  preaching ;  persecuted  and  cruelly 

murdered ;  writes  the  Gospel  that  bears  his 

name,  633. 
JJahosites,  49. 
Makriabe,  Eastern   cuEtoms   of,  114;   laws 

of;   in  what  cases  forbidden;   laws  of  for 

daughters,  225 ;  illustrated  in  the  history  of 

Ruth,  246.    . 
Martha  and  Mahy,  visit  of  Jesus  to,  536. 
Marttu's  translation  of  Uie  New  Testament 

into  Persian,  50. 
Martyr,  Justin,  on  the  purity  of  the  Bible 

Mary,  mother  of  Jesus,  goes  with  her  hus- 
band to  Bethlehem,  510  ;  birth  of  Christ, 
dll;  visits  Elizabeth,  mother  of  John  the 
Baptist,  522. 

Mary  Magbalene,  seven  devils  cast  oi 
531";  the  Saviour  appears  to  after  his 


Mkdad,  one  of  the  eeventj^  elders  selected  tc 
assist  Moses :  inspired  with  the  same  sDii'it 
211.  '^ 

Medbba,  a  town  of  the  Ammonites,  31 7. 

Medes  and  Fersianh,  laws  of  the,  420. 

Medes,  relations  of  the  ten  tribes  with 
416. 
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died,  380. 


Ma^h,  son  of  AKim,  89. 

Mashecii,  son  of  Japheth,  foimder  of  the 
Cappadocums,  88. 

Ma8SA,  son  of  himiiiel,  lOfi. 

MA88ADA,  fortress  of,  4B8. 

Massah,  name  of  tho  place  where  the  Israel- 
ileswere  supplied  wilh  water  from  the  rock, 
192. 

MAfisOBAH,  authorship,  41. 

Massorites,  grammarians ;  inventors  of  the 
vowel  points  and  accents,  41. 

Matki,  family  of  the  tiibo  of  Benjiunin,  from 
wliich  Saul  descended,  276. 

Mattax,  high-priest  of  Baal,  S87 ;  slain,  388. 

Mattasiau,  son  of  Jowah,  made  king  of 
JudiEa  by  Nebuchadnezzar ;  name  changed 
to  Zedekiali,  408. 

Mattathias,  a  priest,  refuses  to  sacrifice 
the  idol ;  flees  witli  his  sons ;  his  party 
increases;  his  death,  471. 

Matthew,  book  of,  27 ;  St.,  preaches  in  Ju- 
dtea ;  then  to  the  Gentiles ;  writes  the  Gos- 
pel ;  suffers  martyrdom ;  his  character, 
630. 

Matthias,  chosen  an  apostle  in  place  of  Ju- 
das, 558 ;   his  labors   extended   to  Ibrcign 
countries  and  to  Ethiopia ;  his  success ;  tas 
death,  633. 
Matthias,  a  oe'ebratod  Jewish  doctor,  51 2. 


Media,  son  of  Japheth,  8 

Meoiddo,  where  Kin. 

Melas,  598. 

Melchisedec,  king  of  Salem,  97;  the  order 
of  explained  by  Gesenius  and  Eosemiiiiller, 
97,  note.  ' 

Melchi-Shoa,  son  of  Saul,  slain  by  the  Bhi- 
listines,  303. 

Melita,  608,609. 

Memphis,  Alexander  winters  at,  446. 

Menahem,  a  Jewish  king,  his  name  found 
among  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  90 ;  gains  the 
throne  of  Israel  by  slaying  Shallura ;  pur- 
chases peace  from  Ful,  the  Assyrian  kmg, 
with  a  thousand  talents  of  silver;  first  in- 
stance of  taxation  ;  dies  760  b.c,  396. 

Menelaus,  brother  of  Jason,  asph'es  to  the 
high-priesthood,  466 ;  sends  his  brother  to 
steal  the  sacred  vessels  from  the  temple; 
causes  the  death  of  the  Jewish  deputies, 
'"'"  "' from  Syria,  474;  suffocated  in 


175. 


Mentor,  the  lUiodian,  assists  the  Persians  to 
reduce  Egypt,  441. 

Mei-hirosheth,  a  lame  son  of  Jonathan,  310; 
sought  out  and  honored  by  David  for  his 
father's  sake,  317;  his  generous  reply  to 
David,  330. 

Mekab,  daughter  of  Saul ;  five  of  her  sons 
were  slain  to  avenge  the  Gibeonites,  331, 

Meraioth,  high-priest,  265. 

Merari,  youngest  son  of  Levi,  208,  209. 

Meribah,  place  where  the  people  were  sup- 
plied with  water  from  the  rock,  192;  second 
supply  of  water,  227. 

Merodach-Baladan,  400. 

Mehom,.  waters  ot;  234. 

MBscniNiANa,  oi-  'CAPPADociANa,  founded 
by  Mashech,  88. 

Mbsha,  king  of  the  Moabites,  375. 

Mesopotamia,  Ur  the  capital,  92. 

Mbsr,  Arab  name  for  Egypt,  189. 

Messina,  in  Sicily,  610. 

Messiah,  to  come  from  Judah;  line  of  descent, 
158;  buThof,  511. 

Metelin,  598. 

Methuselah,  son  of  Enoch,  79. 

MisSAH,  son  of  Ishmael,  106. 

MiCAH,  book  of,  one  of  the  lesser  prophets,  28. 
ICAH,  a  man  of  Ephraim ;  establishes  a 
household  go<l,  and  hires  a  Levite  to  be  his 

Cft ;  his  idol  carried  off  by  the  tribe  of 
and  set  up  as  their  own,  289. 
iCAiA'H,  son  ol^Imlnh,  a  prophet  in  the  time 
ofAhab;  foretells  evil  to  Ahab,  373. 
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MiCHAL,  Saul's  daughter,  wife  of  David,  290: 
her  artifice  to  save  her  husband  from  her 
fatJier ;  given  to  another  man  in  marriage, 
291 ;  reatored  to  David  after  lie  becomes 
king,  303 ;  despises  David  tor  daneing,  and 
is  rebuked  by  him,  313. 

MiCHMASH,  mditary  post  of  Saul,  281. 
.    MiDiAM,  land  o^  164, 

MmiANiTES,  Dr.  Vincent  upon,  138,  note; 
enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  Moabiles  to 
defeat  (he  Israelites,  220 ;  aend  their  daugh- 
ters into  the  camp  of  the  Israelites  to  entii:e 
tham  to  idolatry,  223 ;  defeated  by  the  Isra- 
elites with  great  slaunhter,  224 ;  make  raids 
into  the  territory  of  Israel,  248 ;  defeated 
by  Gideon,  251. 

MiDWivus,  Egyptian,  163, 

MlGDOL,  1G8. 


MiLCOM,  or  MoLBCB,  an  idol,  123. 

HlLBTUS,  SOS,  609,  nole. 

U {U.S,  use  of,  by  females,  1 76. 

Miracles,  of  the  Old  Testament ;  Moses'  rod 
changed  to  a,  serpenl,  167,  170;  his  band 
made  leprous  and  restored,  167;  his  rod 
changed  to  a  serpent  before  Fharaoh,  and 
swallows  the  rods  of  the  magicians,  170; 
the  water  changed  to  blood ;  the  frogs,  1 71 ; 
lice;  flies,  172;  murrain;  boils,  173;  hail, 
174;  locusts;  darkness  over  all  the  land, 
175;  death  of  the  first-born,  177;  open- 
ing a  passage  across  (he  Red  Sea,  186; 
sweetening  die  bitter  water ;  quails ;  man- 
na, 190;  water  fi-om  the  rock,  192;  giv- 
ing the  tables  of  the  law,  193;  kindling 
of  the  fire  on  tlie  altar,  204  ;  burning  of 
the  murmurers  at  Taberah,  210;  supply  of 

auaiis;  lUQriam'a  leprosy  and  heaUng,  211; 
estruction  of  the  ten  ialse  spies,  214  ; 
deitruction  of  Korah;  plague  for  raurmui'- 
ing ;  Aaron's  rod  budding,  216  ;  waters  of 
the  Jonlan  retreat  to  let  the  Israelites  pass 
over,  230;  the  sun  and  moon  stand  still  at 
command  of  Joshua;  Gideon's  food  con- 
sumed bv  fire  fi'om  heaven,  225;  his  fleece 
saturated  with  dew,  and,  ^^n,  exempted, 
249 ;  the  cloud  at  the  dedication  of  the  tem- 
ple, and  descent  of  lire  to  consume  the  offers 
mgs,  344;  sdlTening  of  Jeroboam's  arm,  and 
rending  of  his  altar,  33S ;  the  unMling  bar- 
rel of  meal  and  cruse  of  oil  &>r  Elijah;  fire 
sent  to  consume  the  sacrifice  on  Elijah's 
altar,  S69 ;  Elijah  calls  down  fire  to  devour 
the  companies  sent  to  arrest  him,  374  ;  the 
widow's  oil  multiplied  by  Elisha,  376 ;  rais- 
ing the  Shunamite's  son  by  Elisha;  healing 
of^aamau's  leprosy,  377;  the  Syrian  host 
smittea  with  brmdness,  378;  panic  of  the 
Syrian  army,  379;  the  writing  upon  the 
wall  of  Belshazzar's  palace,  419. 
MiKIAM,  sister  of  Moses,  163;  leads  the  dance 
in  celebration  of  the  deliverance  from  Pha- 
raoh, 187  ;  engraving,  dance  with  timbrels. 
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188 ;  her  envy  of  Moses,  and  God's  rebuke 
by  leprosy,  211;  her  recovery  by  prayer  of 
Moses,  211;  death  at  Kadesh;  her  tomby 
notice  of,  by  Eusubius,  217, 

MiSHAEL,  one  of  Daniel's  three  friends,  called 
Meshach,  416. 

MlSHMA,  son  of  Ishmael,  106. 

Mie\AH,  the,  131. 

Mitre,  200. 

MlTYLKNE,  598. 

MizPEU,  the  rendezvous  of  tlie  tribes  to  fight 
against  Beniamiu,  240  ;  tlie  rally in^-pl ace 
under  Jephthah,  256  ,  also  under  f^muel, 
270;  fortified  by  Asa,  367. 

MixRAiu,  second  son  of  Ham,  settled  in 
Egypt,  90. 

MiZRAiH,  early  name  of  Egypt,  94,  note. 

MsEVi»,  a  god  of  the  Egyptians,  imitated  by 
Jeroboam  in  his  golden  calves,  35S. 

MoAB,  son  of  Lot  by  his  daughter,  103. 

MoAB,  land  of,  view  in,  221. 

MoABiTES,  make  an  alliance  with  tlie  Midian- 
ites  to  defeat  the  Israelites,  220 ;  send  their 
daughters  into  the  camp  of  the  Israehtes  t» 
entice  liiem  to  idolatry,  220 ;  defeat  the 
Hebrews,  and  subdue  the  tribes  east  of 
Jordan,  241;  defeated  by  Ehud,  243; 
brought  under  subjection  by  David,  314; 
tributary  to  Solomon,  8SG ;  revolt  from 
Israel,  374;  defeated  by  the  armies  of 
Judah  and  Israel,  375;  reduced  to  sub- 
jection by  Nebuchadnezzar,  411. 

Moan,  wilderness  oij  where  David  took  refiiga 
from  Saul,  297. 

MuDiK,  a  town  near  the  seashore,  a  mile 
from  Joppa,  471. 

Moloch,  an  idol,  128. 

MoMMSEN,  the  antiquarian,  522. 

Months,  Hebrew,  table  <rfl  aa  corresponding 
with  ours,  201. 

Monumental  pillars  in  Syria,  271. 

Mordbcai,  uncle  of  Esther,  promoted  to  the 
place  of  Haman,  434. 

MoREH,  plain  of,  oak  of,  93. 

Mokiah,  Mount,  site  of  Solomon's  temple,  342. 

Moses,  books  of,  22  ;  birth  and  conceiUment; 
found  and  adopted  by  Pharaoh's  daughter, 
163 ;  committed  to  his  own  mother  as 
nurse;  educated  at  court;  signification  of 
name,  164:  slays  ah  Egyptian,  and  flees 
to  Midian,  164;  aids  the  daughters  (rf 
Jethro  at  the  well;  marries  Zipporah; 
God  appears  to  him  in  Horeb  and  appoints 
him  deliverer  of  his  people,  165;  God 
assures  him  by  miracles,  and  ^ves  him 
power  to  perform  them,  166;  met  in  Iha 
way  by  an  angel,  167;  assembles  hia 
people  in  Egypt,  and  convinces  them  of 
his  divine  commiaion ;  demands  of  Fharaoh 
to  let  his  people  go,  and  is  refused,  168; 
Pharaoh's  increased  oppression  ;  Moses  pei^ 
forma  a  miracle  before  Pharaoh,  170;  the 
river  changed  to  blood;  the  ftogs,  171  j 
the  lice,  the  flies,  172  ;   murrain,  boils,  173} 
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bail,  1 74 ;  locusts ;  darkness,  1 75 ;  instructed 
by  God  liow  to  keep  the  Passover,  1 
death,  of  the  firBt-bom,  1J7;  iiis  txildi 
and  faith  when  entrapped  by  Pharaoh ;  he 
opens  a  passage  across  the  Red  Sea, 
his  song  of  deliverance,  187;  "fountains 
of,"  183;  "roct  of,"  noliced  by  Professor 
Bobinson,  192;  smites  the  rock,  192; 
called  up  into  the  mount,  194 ;  spends  forty 
days  and  forty  nights  in  the  mount,  195  ; 
breaks  the  tables  of  stone,  1 96 ;  his  prayers 
for  the  people,  197;  prepares  two  new 
tables;  his  long  fast,  198;  ordered  to 
muster  the  people ;  causes  the  tabernacle 
to  be  built,  198;  ordered  to  speak  to  the 
rock  at  Kadesb  to  supply  water ;  he  smiles 
it  instead ;  God's  displeasure,  and  judg- 
ment pronounced  that  he  sh^  not  enter 
ihe  promised  land,  21 7 ;  repeats  the  law  to 
the  people,  225 ;  his  song,  226 ;  consecrates 
Joshua  his  successor,  227 ;  his  death  upon 
Pi^ah ;  buried  secretly  by  the  Almighty, 
228. 

M.  Tui-Lius  CiCBRO,  consul  at  the  time  of 
the  taking  of  the  temple  by  Ptanpey,  493. 

Motrar  Sbie,  129,  note. 

Hum  MI  us,  589. 

Mummy,  with  its  inner  and  outer  wrappings, 
160;  bandagingof  a,  161. 

MtJCiANua,  one  of  Vespasian's  officers,  667. 

Music,  early  cultivated,  287 ;  its  effect  upon 
Saul,  288,  note. 

Musical  profession,  276. 

MvHA,  a  flourishing  seaport  of  Lycia,  446. 
.  Mtsia,  583. 


Naahah,  daughter  of  bamech ;  supposed  to 
have  discovered  the  art  of  spinning  and 
weaving,  78. 

Naaman,  captain  of  the  host  of  the  Syrian 
kino;;  sent  to  the  King  Jehoram  to  be 
healed  of  leprosy ;  healed  by  Elislia,  and 
acknowledges  Jehovah,  377. 

Nabal,  of  Carmel,  his  churlisli  treatment  of 
David,  298 ;  dies  of  a  broken  heart,  on 
hearing  of  tto  danger  he  had  been  in 
from  his  churlishness,  300. 

Nabathean  Arabs,  inhabitants  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Seir,  450. 

Nablous,  modem  name  of  Sbechem,  137. 

Nabona»(US,  viceroy  of  Darius ;  asserts  his 
independence,  421 ;  defeated  by  the  Pei'- 
sians,  and  besieged  in  Babylon,  which  is 
taken  by  Cyrus,  421. 

Nabopolassae,  founder  of  the  great  Chaldee- 
Babylonian  empire,  his  death,  406. 

Kaboth,  stoned  to  death  on  a  false  accusation 
of  Jezebel,  372;  King  Jehoram  slain  in 
the  field  of,  as  the  prophet  had  predicted. 


Hadab,  son  and  successor  of  Jeroboam,  king 
of  Israel,  slain  by  Baasha,  359. 


Nadab,   and  Abihu,  offer  strange   fire ;    are 
struck  dead,  195. 

Nahabh,  king  of  (he  Ammonites,  279 ;  kind- 
ness to  Uavid,  317. 

Nahor,   son   of    Terah,   marries   his   niece, 
Milchah,  92. 

Nahor,  son  of  Serug,  92. 

Nahum,  book  of,  26 ;  threatens  the  destruc- 
tion of  Nineveh,  89,  note. 

Naioth,   a    school    of   the    prophets     near 
Eaamah,   to  which    David    esca 
the  hand  of  Saul,  292. 

Naomi,  wife  of  Elimelecli,  23  ;  m 
35 ;  removes  wilh  her  husband  ti 
of  Moab,  243. 

Naphish,  son  of  Ishmael,  106. 

Naphtali,  son  of  Jacob  and  Bilhah, 
Jacob's  dying  address  tt 


nine  of, 
be  land 


Nafhtali,  tribe  of. 


of,  in  the  wilder- 
ness, 207  ;  position  of,  in  the  camp,  208 ; 
send  men  to  re-enforce  Gideon,  250 ;  send 
men  to  assist  in  inaugurating  King  David, 
811. 

Napthulim,  son  of  Mizraim,  king  of  Egypt; 
governor  of  Naph,  or  Memphis,  90. 

Narva,  emperor  of  Rome,  repeals  the  odious 
acts  of  his  predecessors,  627. 

Nathan,  rabbi,  first  divides  the  Bible  into 

Nathan,  the  prophet;  has  a  message  from 
God  that  the  temple  is  to  be  buUt  by  a 
man  of  peace,  314 ;  rebukes  David  for  his 
sin  against  Bathsheba  and  TJriali,  320; 
informs  David  of  the  revolt  of  Adonijah, 
and  of  liis  promise  to  Solomon ;  is  appointed 
by  David  to  anoint  Solomon,  334. 

Nathanael  joins  Jesus,  525. 

Natkon,  common  in  the  East,  used  for  pul- 
verizing the  golden  calf;  Goguel's  remarks, 
197. 

Nazareth,  510. 

Nazakite,  260. 

Neapows,  583,  610,  TMle. 

Nebajoth,  son  of  Islimael,  106. 

Nbbat,  father  of  Jeroboam,  413. 

Nebed^us,  602. 

Nebo,  an  idol,  128. 

Kebo,  Mount,  same  as  Pi^ah,  227, 

Nebuchadnezzar,  son  and  successor  of 
Nabopolassar;  defeats  the  Egj-ptian  king; 
captures  Jerusalem,  386 ;  founders  tie 
temple ;  sends  all  the  Jews,  except  the 
peasantry,  into  captivity,  406 ;  makes 
Mattaniah  governor  over  the  remnant, 
410;  lays  siege  to  Tyre,  584  b.  c.;  invades 
Egypt,  and  subdues  the  whole  country,  41 1 ; 
his  dream  of  the  golden  image,  116;  ac- 
knowledges Jehovah ;  erects  a  golden  image 
that  all  are  to  worship,  417 ;  becomes  like 
a  beast;  dies,  418. 

Nebuzahadan,  general  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
army;  eompletely  depopulates  the  land  of 
Judiea ;  oflers  to  take  Jeremiah  to  Babylon, 
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Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  first  attempts  to  unite 
dtti  Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea  by  a,  canal ; 
under  tiim  Africa  waa  circumnavigated,  1 38. 

Necklaces,  Egpyti 


Nbctabeno,  king  of  Egypt,  440. 
Nectabbno  IL,last  of  tbe  Egyptiai 


Mehemiah,  book  of,  24 ;  cap-bearer  to  tlie 
Persian  king;  appointed  governor  of 
Jud^a,  and  conimissioued  to  buLId  tlie 
walls  of  jeruaalem ;  oi^anizes  the  temple 
eervice,  435 ;  declines  to  receive  pay,  43G ; 
returns  to  the  Perwan  court;  returns  to 
Judaa  to  correct  abuses,  438. 

Nerqal,  an  idol,  I2S. 

Nbro,  emperor  of  Rome;  a  professed  patron 
of  magicians ;  orders  Peter  and  'Paul  to  be 
cast  into  prison ;  bums  the  city  of  Rome, 
617;     returns    from    Greece,   and    enters 

■  Rome  in  great  triumph,  618 ;  orders  Peter 
and  Paul  to  be  beheaded,  619. 

He  8  TO  EI  AN8,  or  Chald^  ass,  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Assyrians,  90. 

NiBHAZ,  an  idol,  128. 

Micanor,  one  of  tie  seven  deacons,  5G4. 

NiCANOR,  a  Syrian  general,  invades  Judiea, 
and  is  defeated  by  Judas  Maecabieus,  472 ; 
invades  Judsa  again,  is  defeated  and  alaiu, 
476. 

NiCANOR,  a  Roman  tribune ;  urgea  Josephus 
■  to  surrender,  663. 

Nice,  6-23. 

NiCODEMUS,  a  delegate  of  Aristobulus,  492. 

NicoDEMUS,  a  ruler  of  thy  Jews,  visits  Jesus 
by  night,  537,  528. 

NicoLAi7S,  of  Damascus,  confirms  the  sacred 
history,  315. 

NiCOLAUS,  one  of  the  seven  deacons,  564. 

NlCOMEDIA,  623. 

Niger,  a  Jewisli  general,  defeated  by  the  Ro- 
mans, takes  refuge  in  a  castle  in  the 
of  Bezedel,  658. 

Nile,  180 ;  summer  parlor  on  the,  242. 

NiMKOD,  grandson  of  Ham,  commenced  the 
tower  ot^Babel,  established  idolatry,  87. 

Nineveh,  capital  of  the  Assyrian  empire ;  its 
location ;  prophesied  against  by  Nahum,  b.c. 
645;  Sennacherib sImu there;  destroyed  600 
B.C. ;  discoveries  in  ita  ruins  by  Mr.  Rich, 
Mr.  Botta,  and  Mr.  Lajrard ;  its  ruins  con- 
firmatory of  prophecy ;  explanatory  of  the 
dress,  arms,  and  modes  of  warfare  of  the 
Jews  and  Ninevites ;  correspond  to  the  de- 
scription of  Ezekiel ;  many  biblical  names 
found  on  its  ruins ;  important  results  to  bib- 
lical history,  88-90 ;  Jonah's  mission  to,  800 
B,o.,  395  ;  destroyed,  406. 

NlSROCH,  an  idol,  128. 

NiTOCRiS,  daughter-in-law  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, 84. 

Noah,  birth  of;  three  sons,  79;  admonishes 
the  wicked,  80  ;  commanded  by  God  to 
build  an  ark,  80 ;  enters  info  the  ark,  81 ; 
leaves  the  ark,  and  builds  an  altar  to  God, 


villae. 


82 ;  plants  a  vineyard,  and  becomes  intoxir 

cated,  83  ;  curses  Ham,  84 ;   dispersion  of 

the  family  oi;  87. 
Nob,  town  near  Jerusalem,  295. 
Nod,  land  o£  dwelling-place  of  Cwn,  78. 
Numbers,  great,  of  armies,  &c.,  mentioned  in 

Scripture  ;   method  of  explaining  by  Jalin 

and  Hales,  364,  3G5. 
Numbers,  book  ot^  22. 
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Obadiah,  a  good  man,  steward  of  Ahab, 
saves  a  hundred  prophets,  369. 

Obadiah,  prophet ;  book  ot;  26. 

Obed,  son  of  Boaz  and  Ruth;  grandfiitlier 
of  David,  progenitor  of  our  Saviour,  245. 

Oseo,  a  prophet  in  the  time  of  Asa,  367;  ' 
warns  Pekah,  393. 

Obed-Edom,  a  Levite,  in  whose  house  the  ark 
was  left,  313. 

OiiODAS,  emir  of  the  Arabs,  489. 

OcHUs,  son  of  Artaxerxes-Memnon ;  ascenda 
the  Persian  throne,  439 ;  his  conqueBts  in 
E^t;  return  to  Babylon,  441 ;  death  by 
poison,  442. 

OcTAVius,  one  of  the  triumvirs,  499;  receives 
Herod  with  favor,  499,  500;  his  battle  at 
Actium,  503  ;  receives  the  overtures  of 
Herod,  S04 ;  receives  from  tlie  senate  the 
title  and  name  of  Augustus,  with  imperial 
power,  605.  . 

Og,  king  of  Bashan,  defeated  and  slain  by  the 
Israelites,  220. 

Old  Testament,  history  of,  65;  canon  o£, 
closes  420  B.C.,  439. 

Olive-Tbees  in  Gethsemane,  541. 

Olives,  Mount  of,  641,  542. 

Olvmpias,  sister  of  Archelaus  the  elinarch, 
513. 

Omar,  Caliph,  captures  Jerusalem,  639. 

Omri,  proclaimed  king  of  Israel  by  the  army 
alter  the  death  of  Baasha ;  marches  against 
his  rival,  Zimri,  369  ;  his  idolatry ;  builds 
Samaria,  and  makes  it  his  capital,  360 ;  dies, 
931  B.C.,  361. 

On,  a  city  of  Egypt,  afterwards  called  Hcli- 
opolis;  also  prince  or  priest  of,  146. 

Onan,  son  of  Judali,  139. 

Gnesimus,  a  disciple  of  Paul,  and  servant  to 
Philemon,  612, 

On  IAS  L,  455, 

OsiAS  II.,  high-priest,  457. 

Onias  in.,  successor  to  the  office  of  high- 
priest;  prosperous  administration,  457;  de- 
posed by  intrigue,  465  ;  put  to  death,  467. 

Onias,  son  of  Onias  HI.,  establishes  a  priest- 
hood for  the  Jews  in  B^pt,  475. 

Ooroomiyah,  a  lake  in  Persia,  90, 

Ophie,  348. 

Ophhah,  residence  of  Joseph,  iather  of  Gid- 
eon, 231  ;  Gideon  built  here  an  altar,  252. 

Okbo,  town  of,  369. 
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Oreb,  a,  leader  of  tlie  Midinuites,  sliLiii  hy  tlie 

EphraimiUiB,  252. 
OriGEN,  author  of  die  Hexapla,  49. 
Oknan,  thu  Jebusite,  hie  ihreshing-iloor  the 

Bite  of  the  temple,  342. 
Obpah,  daughltir-in-law  of  Naomi,  243. 
Obmuzd,  woraMppera  of,  428. 
OkTHOSIA,  a  maritime  toirn  of  Fhienicia,  434. 
Ortygia,  island  oi;  610. 
OsROENB,  mountains  of,  S2. 
OSTIA,  619. 
Othniel,  one  of  the  judges  of  Israel,  remains 

regent  forty  years,  241. 
Otho,  emperor  of  Eome,  665, 
Ox-GoADr),  Maundrell'a  description  of,  243. 


Pacorus,  son  of  the  king  of  Parthia,  499. 

Pacokus,  a  cup-bearer  toPaeorus  of  Partliia, 
499. 

PACTOI.U8,  river  of,  641, 

PAL1.A9,  tiiird  wife  oi'  Ilerod,  513. 

PalU'Tree,  great  value  of;  br^iuches  tokens 
of  victory;  viewof,  190;  in  the  Sinai  moun- 
tains, view  of;  191. 

Paimyka,  or  Tadmok,  built  by  Solomon, 
349. 

Paphia,  463. 

Pamphylia,  a  province  of  Lesser  Asia,  577. 

Paneas,  Herod  builds  a  temple  of  white  mar- 
ble there,  508. 

Pannosian  Baud,  the,  573. 

Paphos,  a  eity  of  Cyprus,  Paul's  visit  to, 
577, 

pARAN,  wilderness  of,  105;  Drvid  retreats 
there  from  8aui,  298. 

Pakashiuth,  30, 

Parmenas,  one  of  the  seven  deacona,  5G4. 

Pabthia,  governed  by  Phrataphemes  aAer 
the  death  of  Alexander,  448. 

Paschal-Lamb,  when  killed,  201. 

Passover,  Moebs  and  Aaron  instructed  how 
to  keep it,176;  when  observed,  201 ;  partic- 
ulars ot;  180;  celebrated  for  the  first  time 
after  the  restoration,  431. 

Passaro,  Cape,  608. 

pATHRoa,  or  Thebes,  90. 

Pathkusim,  son  of  Mizraim,  founder  of  the 
kingdom  of  Palhros,  or  Thebes,  90. 
-  Patmos,  island  of,  626. 

Patroclbs,  genera]  of  Antiochus  Soter,  455. 

Paul  preaches  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  577; 
great  success  of  his  labors;  GenUles  re- 
joiced; Jews  enraged;  driven  from  the 
city,  5  78 ;  goes  to  Iconium,  thence  to  Lystra 
and  Derbe;  heala  a  cripple;  popular  excite- 
ment created  by  his  miraelea;  the  people 
addressed,  579;  stoned;  leaves  to  visit  the 
disciples  in  other  places ;  returns  to  Antioch 
and  Syria ;  reports  the  success  of  the  Gos- 
pel; arrives  at  Jerusalem,  CSO;  attends  a 


general  council ;  controversy  about  circum. 
cision ;  diai'ussed  by  Paul,  Barnabas,  Peter, 
and  James ;  result  of  council  carried  back 
to  Antioch,  581 ;  joined  by  Silas;  rebukes 
Peter ;  leaves  widi  Siias ;  visits  many  places, 
582;  visit  to  Fhilippi;  conversion  (d  Lyd- 
ia ;  heals  a  damsel  possessed  of  a  spirit  of 
divination ;  a  tumult ;  imprisoned,  tAi ;  the 
doors  opened;  discharged  by  the  magistrate, 
585 ;  goes  to  Athens,  687  ;  preaches  before 
the  Areopagus,  588  ;  goes  to  Corinth,  and 
preaches  in  the  synagc^es,  689 ;  opposed 
by  the  Jews ;  arraign^  betbre  Gallio,  690 ; 
missionaiy  circuit  among  the  churches,  591 ; 
eflbils  to  correct  abuses  at  Corinth,  694j 
escapes  the  peril  of  a  popular  tumult  at 
Epbeaus,  595,  696;  reviaits  Corinth,  and 
writes  his  Epistle  to  the  Rianans ;  coee  to 
Judiea  to  distribute  alma;  visits  fiiilippi 
and  Troas,  Mitylene  and  Miletus,  597,  598; 
fiu^iweli  address  to  the  pastors  and  elders 
of  the  church  at  Ephesus ;  arrives  at  Tyr^ 
699 ;  thence  goes  to  Jeruaalem  by  way  of 
Cceaariea ;  detence  of  himself  at  ue  castle 
of  Antonia,  600 ;  avails  himself  of  hia  free- 
dom as  a  Roman  ciljzen,  601 ;  appears  be- 
fore the  Sanhedrim ;  a,  vision  li«m  God, 
602;  plot  to  murder  him;  rescued  by  Ly- 
sias,  G03 ;  arraigned  before  Felix ;  his  defence 
before  his  accusers  and  Felix,  604 ;  appeals 
to  Cffisar^a,  and  is  sent  to  Eome,  607 ;  ship- 
wrecked; lands  at  Melita,  608;  his  kmd 
reception;  attacked  by  a  viper,  609 ;  heals 
the  governor's  father ;  embarks  for  Rome, 
610;  arrives  at  Rome  a  prisoner;  addresses 
the  Jews,  611 ;  preaches  to  ait  who  come  to 
him  with  great  success,  612  ;  receives  con- 
tributions from  Philippi ;  writes  to  the  dis- 
ciples there ;  sends  Epistics  to  other 
churches,  613;  obtains  his  liberty,  614; 
travels  and  preaches  in  Italy ;  his  condition 
during  imprisonment,  615,  nole ;  goes  to 
Spain;  proceeds  to  Jud«a,  616  ;  returns  to 
Rome,  thence  goes  into  Asia ;  visits  Mace- 
donia, thence  to  Nicopolla  and  other  places ; 
cast  into  prison  in  Home,  618;  beheaded, 
619;    personal   appearance;   extraordinary 

aualities  of  character  noticed  ;  triumphant 
eath,  621,622. 

pAULiNUS,  a  Roman  tribune,  663. 

Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  combines  with  Rezin, 
king  of  Syria,  against  Judah,  392 ;  carries 
away  great  numbers  of  captives ;  sends  back 
the  captives,  374 ;  reign  and  death,  396. 

Pekahiah,  reign  and  death,  S96. 

Peleg,  youngest  son  of  Eber,  87. 

Pelethiteb,  a  corps  of  David's  body-guard, 
who  remained  iaithful  during  Absalom's 
rebellion,  824. 

Pella,  490. 

Pell*; A,  city  o^  654. 

Peloponnesus,  possessed  by  Elishah,  son  of 
Javan,  88. 

Pelusium,  301  ;  taken  by  Antiochus,  467. 
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Peniel,  place  where  Jacob  wrestled  with  the 
angel,  ISI;  the  people  of,  refuse  food  to 
Gideon ;  its  cMef  men  put  to  death,  262. 

Pentateuch,  books  of,  22 ;  authorship,  23  ; 
called  The  Law,  13 ;  division  of,  by  the 
Jons,  30 ;  Samaritan,  42 ;  translated  into 
Arable,  50. 

PENTBOOSt,  whea  observed,  558,  note. 

Peor,  Mount,  idolatry  practised  upon,  22S ; 
Baal-peor,  an  idol,  223. 

pERAEiM,  the  diviMon  of  the  Scriptures  into 
chapters,  31. 

Pekdiccab  becomes  r^nt  upon  the  death 
of  Alexander ;  slain  by  his  own  soldiers,  448. 

Peefumino  the  Garments,  custom,  121. 

Pbrsepolis,  247. 

Perga,  in  Pamphylia,  visited  by  Paul,  577. 

Perqamos,  chur«h  of,  639 ;  view  of,  640. 

pEEaiA,  scarlet  the  color  of  the  nobility  in, 
419,  note;  governed  by  Peueestes  after  the 
death  of  Afexander,  44S. 

Persian  translation  of  (he  Bible,  51 ;  cus- 
toms in  regard  to  pillars  of  stone,  and  vows, 
123. 

Persians  lose  the  battle  of  Marathon,  431 ; 
driven  out  of  Egypt,  440;  hated  and  de- 
spised image  and  animal  worship,  445. 

Pesukim,  the  division  of  the  Scriptures  into 
verses,  31. 

Peter  joins  Jesus,  523 ;  denies  Christ,  542 ; 
heals  a  cripple  at  the  temple ;  vindicates 
from  Scripture  the  claims  of  Jesus;  arraigned 
before  tlie  Sanhedrim;  bis  boldness;  dis- 
chara;ed,  560,  561  ;  sent  to  Samaria;  reproof 
of  Simon,  the  ms^elan,  668 ;  visits  Joppa, 
571;  his  miracle,  572;  his  vision;  goes  to 
CiBsarea;  interview  with  Cornelius;  preach- 
ing and  success,  673,  574 ;  arrested  by 
Herod  Agrippa ;  miraculous,  dehverance, 
675 ;  goes  to  flie  house  of  Mary,  and  meets 
the  disciples,  576 ;  preaches  in  Babylon, 
692 ;  carries  the  gospel  into  Africa,  Sicily, 
and  Italy;  goes  to  Rome,  where  he  meets 
Faol ;  opposed  by  Simon  Magus,  616; 
offends  Nero  and  is  imprisoned,  617;  cruci- 
fied, 619 ;  his  character  as  a  disciple  and  as 
an  apostle,  620,  621. 

Pethor,  a  city  in  Mesopotamia,  residence  of 
Balaami,  220. 

Petra,  450. 

Petr^^a,  capital  of  Midian,  164. 

Petuchoth,  31. 

Peucestes  governs  Persia  after  the  death  of 
Alexander,  448. 

Phabi,  601. 

Phabibt,  S07. 

PH.SDRA,  wife  of  Herod,  513. 

Phabaoh,  a  name  common  to  the  Egyptian 
kings,  94,  nole. 

Pharaoh,  dreams  of,  145 ;  bestows  high 
honors  on  Joseph,  146. 

Pharaoh,  a  new  kins  after  Joseph's  death, 
oppresses  the  Israelites,  162;  his  inhuman 
(^der  for  the  death  of  the  Hebrew  children, 


163;  refuses  to  let  the  people  go,  168; 
suffers  the  plagues,  and  at  last  suffers  the 
Israelites  to  depart,  171-178;  musters  six 
hundred  war-chariots,  and  pursues  them; 
his  design  in  taking  the  sacred  animals, 
184;  his  plan  of  attack,  184;  destmetion 
in  die  sea,  187. 

Pharaoh,  daughter  of,  given  in  marriage  to 
Solomon,  339. 

Pharaoh-Hophra,  or  Apkies,  takes  Cyprus, 
Gaza,  and  Tvre,  408 ;  reduced  lo  vassalage 
by  NehuchadQezzat,  411. 

Pharaoh-Necho  marches  against  Carche. 
mish;  opposed  by  Josiah,  404. 

Phaebz,  son  of  Taniar,  by  her  father-in-law, 
Judah,  141. 

Phari8BB8  recover  influence  under  Queen 
Alexandra ;  their  demands  acceded  to,  471. 

Pharnabagus,  a  Persian  general,  440. 

Pharos,  island  o^  446. 

Pharpak,  a  river  of  Damascus,  377. 

Phasael,  son  of  Herod  and  Pallas,  513. 

Phasabl,  son  of  Antipater,  and  brother  of 
Herod,  497 ;  dashes  his  brains  out  against  a 
prison-wall,  499. 

Phasaelis,  a  city  in  the  plains  of  Jericho, 
built  by  Herod,  506. 

Phasib,  the  River  Hson,  68. 

Phekecydbs,  who  foretold  an  earthquake, 
598. 

Pherorab,  brother  of  Herod,  503. 

Phicol,  Abimelech'e  ^neral,  81. 

Philadelphia,  fortifaed  and  named  after 
himself  by  Ptolemy  Pliiladelphus,  459. 

Philadelphia,  church  of,  641,  642. 

Philemon,  Paul's  epistle  to,  613. 

Philip,  the  deacon,  564  ;  flight  to  Samaria; 
success  of  his  labors,  667 ;  insts^cts  the 
eunuch,  568,  569, 

Philip,  the  apostle,  joins  Jesus,  525;  labors 
in  Upper  Asia,  then  in  Phrygia ;  demohshes 
the  deity  of  the  idolatrous  people ;  success 
of  his  preaching;  imprisonment;  death,  629. 

Philip,  a  Phrygian  governor,  oppresses  the 
Jews,  469. 

Philip  the  tetrareh,  513. 

Philip  governs  Bactria  and  Logdiana  after 
the  deatli  of  Alexander,  448. 

Philippi,  584,  note. 

pHiLisTiM,  son  of  Caslubim,  fatlier  of  the 
PhiUstines,  lived  between  the  borders  of 
Canaan  and  the  Mediterranean,  90. 

Philistineb,  their  hostility  to  Isaac,  117;  the 
most  powerftil  and  warlike  people  in  Pides- 
tine  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  181 ;  sub- 
jection of  the  Hebrews  to  them,  260;  enmity 
against  Samson,  261;  great  numbers  de- 
stroyed by  Samson,  264;  defeated  in  the 
time  of  Samuel  with  great  slaughter,  270; 
Israelites  disarmed  by,  282;  gaflier  an  im- 
mense army  against  Saul,  283 ;  routed  by 
Jonathan,  284 ;  invade  the  territan"  of 
Judah,  288 ;  at  war  with  Israel,  801 ;  defeat 
Saul,  and  slay  his  sons,  303 ;  defeated  by 
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David,  312;  tribotary  to  Solomon,  336  ;  I 
capture  Jeruaalem,  386;  subjugated  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  411. 

Philo,  an  early  Jewish  writer ;  Ms  story  in 
regard  to  the  prmcess  who  found  Moses, 
163. 

Phineas,  son  of  Eii,  266;  slain  in  battle  with 
the  Philistines,  267. 

Phineas,  son  of  Eleazar,  the  high-priest; 
)rill°  Zimri  and  Cozbi,  224 ;  goes  to  tJie 
tribes  of  Beuben  and  Gad  and  the  half- 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  236 ;  Bucc-eeds  Eleazar 
in  the  priesthood,  237. 

Ph(enioian  artificers  sent  to  Solomon  by 
Hiram,  341. 

PaiENiCiANS,  a  commercial  and  manufactur- 
ing people,  316 ;  extent  of  their 


Phraates,  king  of  the  Parthians,  485, 
Phbygia,  443,  583,  note. 
Phukah,  a  follower  of  Gideon, 

with  Gideon  the  Midiauitish  camp,  2S0. 
pHUTT,  third  son  of  Ham,  settled  in  Lybia,  90. 
Pi-HA-HIROTH,  cainping-plaee  of  the  Hebrews, 

183. 
Pilate,  Pontius,  trial  of  drist  before,  542. 
PiLDASH,  son  of  Nahor,  109. 
Pillar  of  fire,  change  of  location  when  the 

I^yptians  pursued  the  Hebrews  across  the 

Red  Sea,  ISS. 
PiRs,  the  seven,  427, 
PiSGAH,  Mount,  Balaam  blesses  Israel  there, 

220 ;  same  as  Mount  Nebo,  227 ;  death  of 

Moses  there,  22S. 
PiSiDiA,   a   province    north    of   Pampbylia, 

443 ;  visited  by  Paul,  677. 
PiSOS  Hiver,  the  Phasis,  68. 
PiTTACua,   one   of  the   seven  wise   men   of 

Greece,  598. 
Placidtjs,  commander  of  Roman  troops  in 

Judxa,  659,  660. 
Plutarch    attributes   political    motives    to 

Alexander  in  being  worsliipped  as  the  son 

of  Jumter  Ammon,  446. 
Polish  Bibles,  31. 

PoLLio,  a  member  of  the  SanhediTm,  501. 
Pollux,  an  idol,  138. 

POLYBIUS,  472. 

Polygamy,    introduced     by    Lamech,    78 ; 
neither  sajictioned  nor  forbidden,  300. 

PoMpEY,  comes  to  Syria,  b.  C,  65 ;  twelve 
kings  pay  him  homage;  cl^ms  of  Hyrcanua 
and  Ariatobulus  ni^ed  before  him ;  ■"""' 
of  Aristobulus  defeated ;  marches  in 
Balem,  and  received  by  Hyrcanus  and  party ; 
tie  adherents  of  Aristohulus  vrithdraw  to 
tbe  temple  fortress;  the  siege  successfully 
mwsecuted  ;  Roman  rule  established  ir 
Judata;  violates  the  sanctity  of  the  temple 
returns  in  triumph  to  Rome,  492,  493. 

Pontius  Pilate,  governor  of  Judtea,  524. 

Pope  Gregory  II.,  510. 

POFiLius  LfiNAS,  an  ambassador,  469. 

iPnitTiDS  J'bstus,  governor  of  Judsea,  606. 


Porto  di  S.  Paolo,  608. 

Posterity  of  Adam  in  the  line  of  Seth,  79. 

PoTiPHAR,  eaptaiu  of  the  guards  to  the  king 
of  Egypt-  '3S- 

Potipherah,  tather-in-law  of  Joseph,  prince 
of  On,  146. 

Potters  at  work,  526. 

PousaiN's  picture  of  the  Deluse,  81. 

Praxiteles,  the  famous  arlifieer,  607. 

Prayer  of  Manasses,  book  of,  in  the  Apocry- 
pha, 61. 
KiESTB,  lawB  respecting,  204. 

Principles  developed  in  the  history  of  the 


Primitive  1 

Prochobus,  one  of  the  seven  deacons,  664. 
157-159;  concerning  Christ,  514. 

Prophecies,  dates  of,  26;  Jacob's  to  his  sons, 
157-159;  concerning  Christ,  514. 

Prophecy,  illustrated  in  the  history  of  Egypt, 
189. 

Prophetical  books  of  the  Bible,  list  of,  26. 

Prophets,  greater  and  lesser,  26 ;  line  of, 
commences  after  the  revolt  of  the  ten 
tribes,  855. 

Proverbs,  book  of,  25. 

Psalms,  book  of,  25 ;  number  of,  30 ;  how  com- 
posed and  used,  287  j  public  singing  of,  by 
Hezekiah,  398. 

Psaltery,  invented  by  Jubal,  78. 

Psammeticus,  opens  Lower  I^pt  to  the 
PhcEnidans  and  Greeks,  668  B.C.,  138. 

Pthah,  399. 

Ptolemais,  oiterwards  Ciesarjea,  459. 

Ptolemy  Auletes,  fcthcr  of  Cleopatra,  497. 

Ptolemt  EptPHANES,  heir  of  the  throne, 
461 ;  marries  Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Anti- 
oehus  the  Great ;  poisoned ;  leaves  three 
children,  467. 

Ptolemy  III.,  Euergetes,  murdered  by  his 
son ;  tlie  last  good  king  of  Egyjit ;  prospei^ 
ity  of  the  Jews  under  the  last  three  Ptole- 
mies, 458. 

Ptolemy  Keraukus,  eldest  son  of  Ptolemy 
Lagus,  displeases  his  father,  and  is  debarred, 
from  the  throne ;  takes  reiiige  at  the  court 
of  Seleueus,  is  kindly  treated,  and  destroys 
his  benefactor ;  seats  himself  upon  the 
Macedonian  tlirone,  but  is  taken  prisoner 
by  tlie  Gauls,  and  cut  to  pieces,  465. 

Ptolemy  Lagus  takes  possession  of  Pales- 
tine; carries  a  colony  of  Jews  to  Egypt, 
449 ;  war  with  Antigonus,  subsequent  dis- 
asters; withdraws  to  Egypt;  makes  Alex- 
andria his  capital ;  shows  iiivor  to  tlie  Jews, 
452-463. 

Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  son  of  Ptolemy  Phy- 
scon,  comes  to  the  tlirone,  487. 

Ptolemy  Macron,  467. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt ; 
the  Septuagint  translated  untler  him,  278 
B.C. ;  his  war  with  Antiochus  II.  and  re- 
sults; marriage  of  his  daughter,  Berenice, 
with  Andochus ;  his  death,  456. 
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Ptolemy  Philometob  inreated  witli  the 
government  of  Egjpt,  467;  forms  an  alli- 
ance with  his  brother,  Ptolemy  Physcon; 
deposed,  and  his  hrother  proclaimed  king 
under  the  name  of  Ptolemy  Euergetea  II. ; 
divides  the  kingdom  with  his  broUier,  4SS ; 
death,  480. 

Ptolemy  Philopater  murders  his  father, 
and  succeeds  to  the  throne,  458;  defeats 
Antiochus  the  Great,  459 ;  persecution  of 
Jewish  subjects ;  his  death,  481. 

Ptolemy  Phybcon,  cruelty  and  voluptuous- 
ness; death,  48S,  487. 

PUAH,  an  Egyptian  midwife,  commanded  to 
strangle  the  Hebrew  male  children ;  her 
neglect  of  the  order,  and  her  excuse,  163. 

PuBLiua,  governor  of  Melita,  608. 

PnL,  an  Assyrian  monarch,  396. 

PuiciM,  feast  of  Lots,  434. 

PusiaHMENT  of  the  ash-tower,  borrowed  by 
the  Syrian-Greeks  from  the  Persians,  475. 

PuTEOLi,  near  Naples,  610. 

Pythagoras,  598. 


QuADRATUS,  a  Eoman  prefect,  602. 
Quails,  190;  sent  to  the  Israelites;  plE^e 


m  consequence,  aii. 
QuiNTiLLUs  Vaeii3,  pTefect  of  Syria,  512, 
Qoiitisiua,  622. 
Q.  Mbtellus  Scipio,  son-in-law  of  Pompey, 


Baauah,  son  of  Cush,  settled  on  the  river 
Pison,  90. 

Babbah  Ammon,  a  city  of  Ihe  Ammonites, 
captured  by  Joab,  318,  320;  description  of, 
by  Lord  Lindsay,  318,  319 ;  great  spoils  of, 
324. 

Babbi  Nathan,  first  divided  the  Bible  into 
verses,  32. 

Kabdi  Saidias  Gaok,  translated  the  Pen- 
tateuch into  Arabic,  50. 

Rabsharbh,  a  general  of  Sennacherib,  399, 

Rachel,  daughter  of  Laban;  second  and 
tavorite  wife  of  Jacob,  124;  her  desire  for 
children ;  gives  to  Jacob  her  hand-maiden, 
Biihah,  125;  gives  birth  lo  Joseph,  126; 
takes  away  her  lather's  images,  127;  dies 
at  Ephrath;  her  sepolchre,  135. 

Bagaba,  siege  of,  490. 

Bahab,  conceals  the  spies,  229 ;  she  and  her 
relations  spared  by  Joshua  at  the  capture  of 
Jericho,  331. 

Bamah,  a  city  where  Samuel  administered 
justice,  270 ;  the  residence  of  Samuel ;  Saul 
anointed  there,  274  ;  view  of,  281 ;  captured 
by  Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  359. 

BAMESEa,  a  treasure-city  in  the  land  of  Go- 
shen, the  point  of  departure  of  the  Israel- 
ites, 180,  181. 


Baphia,  488. 

Bas  Mousa,  cape  of  Moses,  188. 

Bawwnsos,  on  the  remains  of  the  Jews  and 
Judaism  in  the  East,  426,  427. 

Readings,  various,  of  the  Bible ;  how  caused ; 
number  of;  Keri  and  Cetib;  Ben  Asber; 
Ben  Naphtah,  41. 

Bebecca,  dai^hter  of  Bethnel,  109;  draws 
water  for  Eliezer,  Abraliam'a  servant,  112; 
marries  Isaac,  114;  gives  birth  to  twins, 
115  ;  on  the  way  to  Egypt  with  Isaac,  is 
taken  away  by  Abimelech,  king  of  Gerar, 
but  restored,  117  ;  secures  Isaac's  blessing 
for  Jacob,  1 20 ;  review  of  her  conduct,  1 20, 

Eecjiab,  382. 

Becord  Chamber,  430. 

Bebelijon,  of  Korah,  214 ;  of  Absalom,  324 ; 
of  Sheba,  330;  of  Adonijah,  334. 

Bed  Sea,  Israelites  arrive  at,  18 
cross;  Egyptians  overwhelmed,  11 
trade  of  die  Jews  upon,  348. 

Reformation,  the,  ignorance  of  the  Bible 
previous  to,  53. 

Ebfuob,  cities  o^  appointed  by  Moses,  225. 

Rehodoah  succeeds  Solomon ;  not  equal  to 
the  crisis ;  refuses  to  lighten  the  burdens  of 
the  people,  354  ;  Judali  and  Benjamin  alone 
remain  true  to  him  ;  Warned  by  the  prophet 
not  to  make  war  upon  Jeroboam,  358  ;  in- 
fluence of  his  mother  in  leading  him  into 
idolatry  ;  subdued  by  Shishak,  king  of 
Egypt,  362;  his  polygamy;  dies  973  B.C., 
363, 

Behoboth,  a  dwelling-place  of  Isaac,  118. 

Bemphan,  an  idol,  128. 

Bephaim,  Valley  of,  332, 

Rephidim,  where  water  v 
the  rock,  191. 

Resin,  king  of  Syria,  392. 

Restoration,  tie ;  why  the  ten  tribes  did 
not  return  as  well  as  Judah ;  numbers  that 
returned,  427. 

Bey,  son  of  Peleg,  92, 

Beuben,  eldest  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah,  124 ; 
^gniliGation  of  name,  125 ;  brings  man- 
drakes to  his  mother,  125 ;  his  sin  with  Bil- 
hah,  135 ;  intercedes  wifli  his  brethren  for 
Joseph,  139 ;  Jacob's  dying  address  to  him, 
167. 

Reuben,  tribe  of,  census  of,  in  the  wilder, 
ness ;  position  of,  in  camp,  208 ;  request  of 
Moses  to  be  permitted  to  settle  east  of  the 
Jordan;  their  request  granted,  225;  after 
the  conq^uest  oi  Canaan,  dismissed  by 
Joshua,  235, 

Revelation,  book  of,  prophetic,  28, 

Revolt,  of  the  Ten  Tribes  under  Jeroboam, 
355;  a  justifiablerevolulion  not  a  rebellion, 
864. 

Rezin,  king  of  Syria,  396. 


1   supplied   from. 
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Rhaoe8,  a  city  in  Media,  in  which  the  Israel- 
ites settled  in  large  numbers,  414. 
Rhbqiuh,  now  caileii  Be^o,  610. 
Khinoculuba,  459. 
Rhdda,  b,  maid-servant,  576. 
Rhodes,  479,  note. 
El  BLAH,  405. 
RrMHON,  an  idol,  128. 
RiMNON,  rocks  (^  240. 
Rings,  140. 
RiFHAH,  son  of  Gomer,  possessed  the  Riphaa 


Risius,  a  monk  of  Damascus,  translator  of  the 
New  Testament,  50. 

BiZFAH,  a  concubine  of  Saul,  331. 

Robe,  the  high-priest's,  description  of,  200. 

Rock  op  Moses,  pretended,  notice  of,  by  Pro- 
fessor Robinson,  192. 

Rods,  the  twelre ;  Aaron's,  216. 

Roman  armies  approaching  Jerusalem,  en- 
graving of,  655. 

Roman  ofGcers,  engraving  of,  611, 

Roman  power  in  Asia  Minor,  492 ;  its  supre- 
macy established  by  Pompey  over  Judsea, 
B.C.,  63,  493. 

Romans  begin  to  interfere  in  the  East,  462. 

Rome,  610,  noie. 

Roxana,  daughter  of  Herod  and  Phiedra, 
613. 

Rushes,  art  of;  tlie  papyrus  according  to 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  163. 

RdnXers  attending  a  chariot,  273. 

Ruth,  Ijook  of,  23  ;  story  of,  scene  in  Bethle- 
hem of  Judah ;  daughter-in-law  of  Naomi ; 
affection  for  her  mother,  and  her  return 
with  her  to  Bethlehem,  243 ;  kindly  noticed 
by  Boaz,  244 ;  marries  Boaz,  245. 


S. 

Sabbath-Br RAKING,  stoning  for,  214. 

Sabtbcha,  son  of  Cush,  setfled  on  the  river 
Fison,  90. 

Sacrifices,  kinds  of,  burnt-offering,  peace- 
offering,  oblation,  method  of  offering,  202, 
203. 

SADDUCEEa,  rise  of  the,  458. 

Sais,  440. 

Saladis,  sultan  of  the  East,  captures  Jeru- 
salem, 539. 

Saeamis,  city  of,  576. 

Salampso,  daughter  of  Herod  and  Mariamne, 
513. 

Salah,  son  of  Arphaxad,  father  of  Eber,  who 
gave  name  to  the  Hebrew  nation,  91. 

Salathiel,  son  of  Jehoiachim,  422. 

Salem,  king  of,  Melchisedec,  97. 

Salman,  427. 

Salonichi,  modern  name  of  Thesaalonica, 
586. 

Salome,  whose  dancing  cost  John  the  Baptist 
his  head,  SIS. 

Salome,  a  disciple  of  Christy  547, 


Salome   prejudices  Herod  against  his  soni^ 

Salome,  daughter  of  Herod  and  Elphis,  513. 

Samab,  name  of  a  man  from  whom  Omri 
purchased  the  site  of  Samaria,  360. 

Samaria,  a  city  and  province;  idolatry  of, 
24;  Dr.  Richardson's  description  of,  360; 
siege  and  famine,  378. 

Samaritans,  origin  of,  397;  make  proposals 
to  assist  the  Jews  in  rebuilding  tile  temple, 
but  are  repusled,  428 ;  oppose  the  bulling 
of  the  temple ;  hatred  between  them  and 
the  Jews,  429  ;  build  a  temple  on  Mount 
Geri^ira,  439 ;  set  fire  to  the  iiouse  of  An- 
dromachus,  their  governor,  and  are  removed 
from  their  city  by  Alexander ;  excluded 
from  Samaria,  Ihey  make  Shechem  their 
capital,  466. 

Sameas,  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim,  601, 

Samos,  598,  nole. 

SAMOTHBAqiA,  583,  note. 

Samson,  son  of  Manoah,  slays  a  lion  with  no 
weapon,  260;  his  marriage;  his  riddle;  re- 
venge for  the  loss  of  his  wife,  261 ;  slays 
great  numbers  widi  a  jaw-bone ;  carries  off 
thegatesofGaza,262;  betrayed  by  Delilah, 
263 ;  destroys  the  temple  of  Dagon  and 
three  thousand  Philistines;  dies,  1222  b.c^ 
26*. 

Samuel,  hooks  of,  23;  son  of  Hannah;  called 
h\/  God  in  the  temple,  and  hears  the  doom 
of  Eli's  house,  266 ;  appears  as  a  prophet ; 
promises  deliverance  te  Israel,  if  they  will 
put  away  their  idols ;  invested  with  the  au- 
thority of  judge  at  Mizpeh ;  his  prayer  an- 
swered in  the  defeat  and  slaughter  of  the 
Philistines,  270;  tries  to  dissuade  the  peo- 
ple Irom  bavincT  a   Ifinir   979  .  hitr  uroKnin.* 


pie  from  having  a  king,  272 ;  his  warning 
.„.u .,  ...,._  -'       of  conlirming  SaS 


o  the  people  at  the  ti 


:  Gilgal,  280 ;  rebuke  of  Saul  for ^..^ 

the  priestly  office,  283;  summoned  to  !^th- 
Ichem  tc  anoint  a  worthier  man  than  Saul, 
286 ;  death,  1072  b.c,  298 ;  spirit  of,  appears 
to  Saul ;  the  spirit  pronounces  Saul's  doom, 
303. 


r,  described  to  Moses  in  the  mount, 


Sanhedrim,  first  historical  notice  of,  494] 
summons  Herod  t»  its  presence,  497. 

Sapha,  an  eminence  near  Jerusalem,  444. 

SAPpHinA,  attempts  to  deceive  Peter  in  con- 
junction with  her  husband,  and  is  struck 
dead,  662. 

Saptah,  son  of  Cush,  settled  on  the  river 
Pison,  90. 

Sarah,  reproved  by  an  angel,  for  her  incre- 
dulity, 101 ;  taken  from  her  husband  by 
Abimelech,  king  of  Gerar,  103 ;  restored  in 
consequence  of  a  warning  from  God,  104  j 
gives  birth  to  Isaac,  104 ;  drives  Hagai 
away,  106  ;  dies  at  Kirjalh-arba,  109. 

Sabai,  daughter  of  Haran,  marries  her  nncia 
Abram,  92 ;  taken  by  the  king  of  Egypt, 
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but  resto-ed  by  tho  interposition  of .  the 
Almiglity,  94  ;  having  no  son,  gives  her  ser- 
Tant  Hagar  to  Abram;  ili-treatsHagar,  99; 
her  name  changed  to  Sarah,  99 ;  promised 
a  son,  99 ;  brought  to  (he  palaue  of  Abime- 
lech,  king  of  Gerar,  103. 

Sardanapalits,  one  of  the  builders  of  the 
palace  of  Nineveh,  S9. 

Sardis,  capital  of  tho  western  division  of  the 
Persian  empire,  443, 

Sardis,  church  of,  610-641. 

Sarkpta,  a  townof  Sidon;  Elijah  dwelt  here 
for  a  time;  widow  of ;  her  son  restored  to 
life  by  Elijah ;  her  cruse  of  oil  ami  her  bar- 
rel of  meal  miraculously  supplied,  369. 

Satcrsius,  a  Roman  governor  in  the  time 
of  Horod,  509. 

Sadl,  son  of  Kiah,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
vieita  Saiauel  while  seeking  his  father's 
asses ;  is  entert^ned  at  a,  feast,  and  placed 
in  the  aeat  of  honor;  anointed  by  Samuel, 
274 ;  elected  king  by  lot  at  Gilgal;  his  peiv 
sonal  appearance,  276;  sammons  the  people 
to  tbe  Itelp  of  Jabesh  Gilead  against  the 
Ammonites;  his  complete  victory;  his  author- 
ity solemnly  confinnad  at  Gilgal,  230 ;  does 
not  properly  recognize  Jehovah  in  making 
war;  usurps  the  priestly  office,  283  ;  victo- 
ries over  his  enemies ;  appoints  Abner  gen- 
eral of  ids  army,  284:  victory  over  the 
Amalekites;  spares  the  life  of  Agag,  contra- 
ry to  divine  command ;  rebuked  by  Samuel, 
and  rejected  from  being  the  founder  of  a 
royal  house,  235  ;  his  melancholy,  38T ;  liis 
jealousy  of  David,  290;  attempts  to  kill 
him ;  his  anger  agrdnst  his  own  son  Jona- 
than for  his  friendship  to  David,  291; 
slaughter  of  Ahimelecli  and  eighty-five 
priests  for  entertdning  David;  his  shiugh- 
ter  of  the  people  of  Hob,  296  ;  his  heart 
softened  by  David's  forbearance  in  sparing 
his  life  in  the  eave  of  Engedi;  entreats 
David  not  to  destroy  his  seed  when  he  be- 
comes king,  297 ;  his  shame  at  again  being 
spared  byT>avid,  when  in  luB  power,  300; 
consults  the  witiji  of  Endor ;  the  spirit  of 
Samuel  appears  to  him ;  woimded,  and  falls 
upon  his  own  sword ;  his  death,  303 ;  his  cru- 
elty to  the  Gibeonites  causes  a  famine  in 
David's  time ;  his  bones  removed  by  David 
from  Jabesh  Gilead  to  Eelah,  332. 

Saul  of  Tarsus,  his  <3'uel  persecutions  of 
Chriadans,  567 ;  jonmey  to  Damascus,  569 ; 

.  arrested  by  a  voice  from  heaven;  visited  by 
Ananias;  conversion ;  preaches  in  Damascus, 
670;  escape  from  his  enemies;  visits  Jeru- 
salem ;  goea  to  Tarsus  preaching  the  goapel, 
671;  called  to  Antioch ;  success  there,  5 75; 
conunissioaed  with  Barnabas  to  preach  in 
other  plates,  576-677  ;  encounter  with  Ely- 
maa  the  sorcerer ;  change  of  name  to  Paul, 

SCAUROs,  sent  into  Syria  by  Pompey,  491. 
Sceva,  a  Jewish  priest,  592. 


Schism  of  Jews  and  Samaritans,  the  cause  of 
producing  a  different  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures; account  of,in  Second  Book  of  Kings, 
42. 

SciAvoNTAN  Bible,  51. 

ScopAS,  an  Egyptian  general,  461, 

Scriptures,  curious  effort  to  promote  their 
reading  in  England,  53. 

Scythians,  founded  by  Mag(^,  88. 

ScYTHOPOLis,  city  of,  488,  654. 

Seah,  a  measure,  379. 

Seba,  son  of  Cush,  settled  in  the  south-west  of 
Arabia,  90. 

Sebastb,  name  of  Samaria  changed  to,  49i. 

Sbhtrrius,  governs  Arochosia  and  Gedrowa 
after  the  death  of  Alexander,  448.   . 

Selene,  ruler  of  Ptolemais,  491. 

Srir,  Mount,  description  of)  129. 

SetetJCiA,  on  the  Tigris,  capital  of  the  east- 
ern provinces,  454. 

Sbleucits,  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  takes 
possession  of  the  province  of  Babylonia, 
449 ;  era  of  the  Seleucidas,  450 ;  consolidai- 
tioa  of  his  power  in  the  East ;  vicUwy  over 
Antigonns,  452;  becomes  king  of  Syria; 
devotes  himself  to  the  improvement  of  his 
kingdom ;  his  policy  toward  the  Jews ; 
builds  Antioch  on  the  Orontes  and  Seleucia 
on  the  Tigris,  454  ;  great  enkrffement  of 
his  kingdom ;  encourages  Jewi^  emigra- 
tion, 454 ;  killed ;  succeeded  by  his  son,  An- 
tiochus  Soter,  456. 

Seleuccs  Callinicus,  son  of  Antiochus  H, 
set  upon  the  throne  by  his  mother ;  defeats 
his  brother ;  slays  Berenice,  sister  to  Pto- 
lemy ni.,  who  avenges  her  death,  486^67. 

Selbucos  hi.,  successor  to  Sclcueus  Callini- 
eus,  457  ;  poisoned  by  his  generals,  468. 

Seleucus  IV.,  son  of  Antjochus  the  Great, 
Sumained  Fhilopat«r;  demands  of  Onias, 
the  high-prieat,  the  temple  treasures,  464 ; 
sends  his  son  a  hostage  t«  Borne ;  death, 
465. 

Sglim,  the  Turkish  sultan,  reduces  Egypt  and 
Syria,  639. 

8blitcid«;a,  era  of  the,  450. 

Sesiiramis,  Queen,  extended  Babjion,  84. 

SENNACHBRiit,  90;  king  of  Assyria,  attempts 
the  reduction  of  Judah;  his  demands  upon . 
Hezekiah ;  his  host  destroyed  by  a  "  blast," 
399;  returns  to  Nineveh;  is  killed  by  his 
sons,  400. 

Senostes,  their  worship  Druidioal,  and  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  testimony  of  Tacitus,  107. 

Sbpphoris,  495. 

Sepharvaim,  colonists,  brought  from,  and  set- 
tled in  Samaria,  397. 

Sb-pthah,  priest  of  Pthah,  899. 

SeptuaGint,  history  of,  45 ;  preceded  tho 
publication  of  the  gospel ;  used  three  hun- 
dred years,  47. 

Sepulchre  of  tJie  kings,  401;  view  of,  402. 

Serapis,  a  bull-god  of  the  Egyptians,  196. 

Seeek,  Vale  of,  262. 
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Serpent,  his  temptation  of  Eve,  69 ;  brc 
219  ;  fina]  disposal  of,  898. 

SeiMJioa  Paulus,  governor  of  Cyprus  during 
Paul's  visit  there,  577. 

Seron,  a,  Syrian  general,  472. 

Sekvo,  son  of  Reu,  92. 

Sestos,  on  the  Hellespont,  4-13. 

Seth,  son  of  Adam,  line  of,  79. 

SelHoa,  an  Egyptian  king,  394-404. 

Sethumoth,  31. 

Seven  churches  of  Asia,  638-647. 

Seventh  day.  Sabbath  67 

Seventy  elders  of  Israel,  inspired  by  God  ti> 
assist  Moses,  210. 

Shau-um,  or  Jbhoahaz,  deposed  by  Neeho, 
405. 

Shallum,  ascends  the  throne  of  Israel ; 
slain  by  Menahem,  396. 

Shalmaneber,  king  of  Assyria,  lays  siege  to 
Samaiia,  captures  it,  and  removes  the  inhab' 
itants,  397. 

Shamgar,  defeats  the  Philistines  with  ox- 
goads,  243. 

Silammai,  501,  note. 

Shaphal,  father  of  Elisha,  S70. 

Shaphan,  cliief  scribe,  403. 

Shaveh,  Valley,  or  King's  Dale,  or  Berachah, 
or  Valley  of  Jehoshapiat,  38a. 

Sbeba,  a  Benjamite,  heads  a  revolt  of  all  the 
tribes,  except  Judah,  against  David,  330. 

Sreda,  son  of  Eaamah,  90. 

Shechbm,  a  district  in  Canaan,  137. 

Shechem,  eon  of  Hamor,  132;  violates 
Dinah ;  makes  honorable  proposals  of  mar- 
riage; circumcised;  slain  by  Simeon  and 
Levi,  Dinali's  brothers,  133. 

Shechem,  modem  Nablous,  112;  capital  of 
Jeroboam's  kingdom,  137. 

Shbchimah,  symbol  of  the  divine  presence, 
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Shem,  boh  of  Noah,  79 ;  liia  deicondants 
fiither  of  the  Hebrew  nation  ,  pos^esied 
great  part  of  Asia,  88. 

Sheuaiah,  tt  prophet  in 
boain,  355. 

Shemitibh,  the  most  an 

Shi!:shach,  an  idol,  128. 

SmuitOLETH,  pronunciation  of,  a  test  of  an 
Epbi-ahnite,  259. 

Shiloh,  a  small  town  where  Joshua  took  up 
his  residence,  and  where  the  tabernacle  was 
set  up,  235;  the  young  women  carried  off 
by  the  Benjamites,  241. 

Shinar,  plain  of,  84. 

Shimei,  a  Benjamite,  corses  David  as  he  is 
fleeing  from  Absalom,  325;  pardoned  by 
Darid,  330;  suspected  and  slain  by  Solomon, 
339. 

Shiprah,  an  Egyptian  midwife,  commanded 
by  Pharaoh  lo  strangle  the  Hebrew  male 
children;  ^  disobeys  the  order,  ISS. 


SniSHAK,  king  of  Egypt,  353;  invades  Judah 
under  Kehoooam  ;  his  immense  army  takes 
Jerusalem,  and  plunders  the  sacred  places 
363. 

Shittim,  a  place  in  the  land  of  Moab,  229. 

SnOBAGH,  a  general  of  HaldadeEcr,  318. 

Shoes,  Egyptian  and  Syrian,  166. 

Show-Bread,  table  of,  described;  view  of, 
203. 

Shuah,  wife  of  Judah,  139. 

Shunem,  a  citv  where  Elisha  was  entertained ; 
woman  of,  blessed  with  a  son  ;  the  son  dies, 
and  is  raised  by  Elisha,  376,  377. 

Shuk,  the  western  part  of  Arabia  Petrsea, 
lOG. 

SiCARii,  the,  602. 

SiCHEM, capita]  of  the  Samaritans;  location 
of,  93. 

SicitY,  island  of,  SIO. 

SiDDiM,  valley  of,  96. 

SiDOs,  son  of  Canaan,  founder  of  the  Sido- 
nians,  91. 

SiDON,  347;  ancient  port  of,  408;  besieged 
by  Ochus,  king  of  Persia ;  is  betrayed  by 
its  king,  Tennes,  and  burned  by  the  citizens 
in  despair,  441. 

SiDONiANS,  subjugated  by  Kebuchadnezzar, 

Signet  ring,  140. 

SinON,  king  of  the  Amorites,  refuses  to  allow 
the  Israelites  to  pass  through  his  country; 
defeated,  219,  220. 

Silas,  a  Jewish  general,  slain  by  the  Ro- 
mans, 658. 

Silas,  sent  to  Antioeh,  58 ;  joins  Paul ;  goes 
with  him  on  a  misdon  t«  Crete,  Cilicia,  and 
other  places,  682. 

Simeon,  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah,  126  ;  slays 
the  people  of  Shechem,  1S3;  detained  a 
prisoner  by  Joseph,  147 ;  JacolD's  dying  ad- 
dress to  him,  157. 

Simeon,  tribe  of,  census  of,  in  the  wilderness, 
207;  position  of,  in  the  camp,  208;  assist 
the  tribe  of  Judah  in  destroying  the  Canaan- 
ilils,  238 ;  send  men  to  assist  in  inaugurate 
ing  King  David,  311. 

Simeon,  a  devout  man,  takes  Jesus  in  his  arms, 
501,  624. 

Simeon  11.,  son  of  Gamaliel,  perishes  in  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  501. 

Simeon  ni.,  501. 

Simeon,  a  member  of  the  church  in  Antioeh, 
576. 

Simon,  a  Benjamite,  governor  of  the  temple, 

3uarrels  nitix  Onias  the  higii-priest,  and  in- 
uces  Antiochus  the  Great  to  attempt  to 
seize  the  treasures  in  the  temple,  464 ;  ban- 
ished by  Anliochus,  465. 

Simon,  a  Cyrenian,  compelled  to  bear  the 
cross  of  Christ,  544. 

SiMON.a  Maccabee,  succeeds  Jonathan, 482; 
sends  an  embas^  to  Rome,  puts  die  country 
in  a  state  of  defence,  seeks  an  alliance  with 
Demetrius,  463;  procures  a  decree  from  the 
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Koman  Senate  in  favor  of  the  Jews,  483 ; 
takes  up  his  abode  with  liis  son-in-law,  Ptol- 
etay,  by  whom  he  is  assassinated,  485. 

SiMOK,  father  of  Mariamne,  deposed,  512. 

Simon  the  Just,  his  prosperous  administra- 
tion of  Jewish  atfairs ;  completes  the  Canon 
of  the  Old  Testament ;  succeeded  in  <he 
priesthood  by  his  son,  Elea^ar,  455. 

Simon  II.,  high-priest,  prosperous  administra- 
tion, 455. 

Simon,  a  Pharisee,  invites  the  Saviour  to  his 

■    house,  531. 

SiMos,  a  sorcerer,  offers  money  to  the  aposlJes, 
and  is  rebuked  by  Peter,  S68. 

Simon,  a  tanner,  in  whose  house  Peter  resid- 

'*ed,573. 

Simon,  brother  and  suucessor  of  James,  bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  614. 

SiMOjf  the  Zealot,  of  the  sect  of  the  Zealots, 
fellow-laborer  with  the  Apostles,  631. 

Sin,  wilderness  of,  190. 

Sinai,  desert  of,   154;  Mount,  view  of,   193; 

.  Prof,  Robinson's  account  of,  193,  note ;  the 
law  delivered  on,  195;  general  view  of  the 
mountains  of,  206  ;  valley  in,  209. 

Sinai,  wilderness  of,  180, 

SiNOPB,  623. 

SiSBRA,  king  Jabin's  general,  246  ;  killed  by 
Jael,  wife  of  Hobar,  247. 

SiTNAH,  117, 

Sbjn-boxti.es,  110,  HI. 

Slingbhs,  Assyrian  and  Egyptian,  289,  290. 

Smbrdis,  429. 

Smyrna,  G25, 636,  note ;  church  of,  639.    , 

So,  or  Sabaco,  king  of  Egypt,  397  ;  encour- 
E^B  Hezekiij),  king  of  Juclah,  to  resist  (lie 
Assyrians,  393. 

SOOH^US,  458. 

Sodom,  plain  of,  chosen  by  Lot  for  a  dwelling- 
place,  95;  king  of,  97. 

Sodom,  city  ot,  95 ;  taken  by  the  king  of 
Elam,  96 ;  great  wealth  of  its  inhabitants, 
100;  geographical  position  of,  100,  note; 
destroyed  hy  fire  from  heaven,  102. 

SovoM  and  Gomorrah,  cities  of  the  plain, 
corruption  of,  100 ;  destruction  foretold, 
101;  destroyed,  102. 

Soodiamcts,  439, 

SoGDiANA  governed  by  Philip  afterthe  death 
of  Alexander,  448. 

SoHBMUs,  an  Idumaean  in  the  service  of 
Herod,  503. 

Solomon,  son  of  David  and  Bathsheba,  321 ; 
anointed  king  by  the  prophet  Nathan,  at 
the  fountain  of  Gihon,  334 ;  i^ain  anointed 
by  Zadok ;  administers  the  government 
while  David  still  hves,  335  ;  comes  to  the 
throne  1030,  B.C.;  his  exten'iive  sway  and 
vast  revenues,  336 ;  discovers  a  plot  ol 
Adonijah's  to  seize  the  throne ,  orders  him 
to  be  put  to  death,  338,  ra-tmes  Ihp 
daughter  of  Pharaoh,  339 ;  God  mamlt.sts 
himself  to  him  in  a  dream  he  asks  for 
wisdom ;  prepares  to  build  the  temple ,  his 
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alliance  with  Hiram,  840  ;  lays  the  founda- 
tion of  the  temple  1027,  b.c.  341  ;  his  sub- 
Ume  prayer  at  the  dedication,  344 ;  other 
great  works ;  his  pools,  view  of,  345 ;  de- 
scription of;  his  palaces,  description  of,  by 
Josephns,  their  extent  and  magnificence, 
345-347;  his  throne  of  ivory;  vessels  of 
goid,  and  dresses  of  Tyrian  purple ;  sources 
of  Ms  great  wealtii;  importance  of  his  alli- 
ance with  Hiram,  347  ;  his  extensive  mland 
trade,  348;  his  revenues,  350;  surrounds 
Jerusalem  with  a  new  wall,  35 1 ;  hia  wis- 
dom, poetry,  and  natural  history,  362 ; 
idolatry,  polygamy,  and  the  gloom  of  his 
last  days,  353. 
Soso  OP  Solomon,  book  of;  the  Jews  not 


and  daut^tera  of  men,  79. 
Sosius,  a  Roman  general,  500. 
SosTHENES,  a  ruier  of  the  Synagogue,  590. 
Spain,  settled  by  descendants  cf  Japhefli, 

87,  88. 
Spaniards,  founded  by  Tubal,  88. 
Spear,  used  both  as  weapon  and  sceptre,  295. 
Spearmbn,  Assyrian,  SG6. 
Spies,  sent  by  Moses  to  Canaan ;  tiieir  report, 

212  ;  cowanlice  of  all  bnt  Caleb  and  Joshua, 

213;  destruction  of  the  l«n  fdse  spies,  214; 

sent  by  Joshua  to  Jericho,  229. 
Spinning  and  Weaving,  supposed  to  have 

been  discovered  by  Naamah,  78. 
Stanasor,  governs  Asia  and  Dragiana  after 

the  deatii  of  Alexander,  448. 
Standaeds,  Assyrian,  443. 
Stepiie:n,  his  zeal  as  a  preacher,  his  arrest 

and  defence,  his  martyrdom,  564-567. 
Stosing,  penalty  for  blasphemy;  custom  of 

laying  on  of  hands  before  it,  206 ;  for  Sab- 
bath-breaking, 214. 
Stouy  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  book'  o^ 

in  Apocrypha,  61. 
StR ATONIC  B,  455. 
SuBuaTA,  a  small  modem  village,  on  the  site 

of  the  ancient  Samaria,  360. 
SuccoTH-BENOTu,"  an  idol,  128. 
Suez,  as  to   the  journey  of  the  Israelites; 

Gulf  of;  Bir-Suez,  view  of,  182. 
SuPSAPBH,  a  peak  of  Mount  Sinai;  scene  of 

the  giving  of  the  law,  1 93, 
"  SuppLANTBB,"  name  applied  to  Jacob,  116. 
SUSA,  347.432,447. 
Sybilla  Samia,  one  of  the  sibyls,  698. 
Sylvbster,  Pope,  builds  a  church  over  the 

remains  of  St.  Paul,  620. 
Symmachus,  his   Greek  version  of  the  Old 

Testament,  48. 
SyuacuSe,  609,  610,  note. 
Syriac  versions  of  the  Bible,  48. 
Syrians,  of  Damascus,  destroyed  by  David, 

315;   defeated  by  Ahab,  371;    defeat   the 

kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  373,  374;  arbiy 
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of,  Etruck  with  blindness,  378;  panic  and 
flight  t'roin  the  aiege  of  Samaria,  379. 


T. 

"Tabeai,  son  of,"  392. 

Tabbrah,  l]ie  place  where  iire  came  down 
firom  heaven,  and  consumed  the  murmurers 
against  Moses,  210. 

Tabernacle,  the,  made  by  Bezaleei  and 
Aboliab;  description  of,  19S,  199;  setting 
np,  201 ;  established  at  Shiloh,  235 ;  re- 
mained at  Shiloh  till  tlte  reign  of  Saul ; 
translerred  to  Nob,  270 ;  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Giljeon,  339,  340. 

Tables  op  Stone,  ^ven  to  Moses  in  the 
mount,  195;  broken  by  him  when  he  saw 
the  idolatry  of  the  people,  196  ;  new  tables 
prepared  by  Moses,  198. 

Tabitka  raised  from  the  dead  hy  Peter,  572. 

Tabor,  Mount,  Deborah  and  Barak  assemble 
their  forces  there  against  King  Jabin,  246. 

Tacitus,  his  testimony  in  regard  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Deity  in  groves,  107. 

Tadmoh,  Tamar,  or  Palmyha,  built  by 
Solomon,  view  of,  349. 

Talismen,  gods,  128. 

Talmai,  king  of  Geshur,  grandfather  of  Ab- 
salom, 322. 

Taimud,  a  compendium  of  Jewish  doctrine, 
47. 

Tamab,  daughter  of  David,  dishonored  by 
her  half-brother,  Amnon  ;  flies  to  her  broth- 
er, Absalom,  who  avenges  her  di^ace  by 
slaying  Amnon,  322,  328. 

Tamar,  wife  of  Er,  afterward  married  to 
Onan,  114;  plays  the  harlot  and  inveigles 
Judah,  141. 

Tammuz,  an  idol,  128. 

Tanais,  river,  87. 

Tabgums,  Chaldee  versions  of  the  Scriptures, 
45. 

Tarshish,  son  of  Javan,  possessed  part  of 
Spain,  88. 

Tarshish,  location;  trade  and  ships  o(  347. 

Tarsus,  birtliplace  of  Saul,  571,  577. 

Taetak,  an  idol,  128. 

Tartars,  founded  by  Magog,  88. 

Tatnai,  Pevwan  governor  of  Syria ;  by  order 
of  Darius,  he  forwards  the  building  of  the 
temple,  430. 

Taukub,  mountains  of,  82,  87. 

Tekoah,  women  of,  322 ;  wilderness  of,  385, 
476. 

Tbma,  son  of  Ismael,  106, 

Temfle,  Solomon's,  commenced  1012,  B.C.; 
materials  for  the  work,  341 ;  his  agreement 
with  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  340,  342 ;  num- 
ber of  men  employed ;  site  and  description 
in  flill ;  its  dedication,  342,  344 ;  plundered 
by  Shishak,  365 ;  treasure  of,  spent  by  Asa, 
887 ;  thoroughlv  rep^red  by  Joash,  king  of 
Judah,  337;  plundered  by  Joash,  king  of 


Israel,  389  ,  plundered  by  Nebui^hadnezzar, 
406;  a  second  time  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
408 ;  bnrnt  fo  the  ground,  409  ;  rebuilt  by 
order  ot  Cyru^,  upon  the  return  of  the  Jews 
from  captivity,  428 ,  finished,  431  ;  repaii'ed 
by  Ezra,  433 ,  plundered  by  Antiochus  IV., 
468;  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Olympus,  470; 
plundered  by  Crassus,  496 ;  rebuilt  by 
Herod,  7  B.C.,  608. 

Ten  Commandments,  194. 

Tennbs,  king  of  Sidon,  betrays  iJie  city  to 
tlte  Persians,  441. 

Ten  Tribes,  revolt  of,  355  ;  carried  into  cap- 
tivity by  Shalmaneser ;  liieir  location  as 
compared  to  that  of  Jndah,  414 ;  their  cap- 
tivity a  colonization  rather  than  a  slavery, 
415 ;  why  not  allowed  to  return  as  well  as 
Judah,  423  ;  what  became  of  ttem,  425,  427. 

Tents,  use  of,  132, 

Tebah,  son  of  Nahor,  father  of  Abraham ; 
leaves  Ur  of  the  Chaldees ;  dies  at  Haran, 
92. 

Teraph,  a  household  god,  set  up  for  worship 
by  Micah,  219. 

Teraphim,  plural  of  Teraph,  household  gods, 
128. 

"  Terebinthine  Vale,"  Dr.  Clarke's  notice 
of,  as  the  scene  of  David's  victory  over 
Goliath,  289. 

Terrace  Cultitation,  372. 

Testament  New,  books  of,  historical,  doc- 
trinal, and  prophetic ;  authorship,  26,  29 ; 
purity  of  the  text,  41. 

Testament  Old,  authorship ;  books  of,  his- 
torical, 21-26;  moral,  25;  prophetic,  26. 

Tetragrammaton,  the  name  of  Jehovah 
in  Hebrew ;  the  Jews  not  allowed  to  pro- 
nounce it,  40. 

Text  op  the  Bible,  integrity  of,  37;  various 
readings,  38  ;  its  purity,  how  preserved,  39. 

Thales,  598. 

Thamma,  498. 

Thebaid,  Samaritans  assigned  lands  in  the, 
445. 

Thebez,  a  town  near  Shechem,  236. 

Theodotion,  his  Greek  version  of  the  Old 
Testament,  48. 

Thesma,  ancient  name  of  Thessalonica,  58G. 

TiiiiSSALONiCA,  anciently  called  Tliesma, 
586,  note. 

Thessaloniahts,  Paul's  Epistle  to,  589;  his 
second  Epistle  to,  591. 

Thir«]ans,  or  Thracians,  88. 

Thomas,  unbelief  of,  547;  preaches  in  Pai^ 
thia,  ihen  to  the  Medes,  Persians,  and 
neight>oring  nations ;  enters  Judaea ;  his 
success;  put  to  death,  630,  631. 

Thompson,  Dr.,  account  of  a  visit  to  Bethle- 
hem, 523,  note. 

Thotomes  IlL  ;  picture  of  his  tribute-hear- 
ers, 332. 

Thrack,  taken  possession  of  byAntioehuB,463. 

Thkacians,  or  Thib^Ans,  founded  by  Tira^ 
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Three  Tavbkn8,  the,  Gil. 

THRB8H1SG-FLO0S,  I%yptian,  160. 

Thobmuthis,  said  by  Josephua  to  bo  the 
name  of  Pharaoh's  daughter  who  found 
Moaes  in  the  ark  of  rushes ;  Philo's  story 
in  regard  to  her,  163. 

Thyatira,  584. 

Thyatira,  church  of,  639,  640, 

XiSEitiAS,  city  and  lake,  view  of;  account  of; 
52a-631. 

TiBEBiua  C'tiSAR,  524. 

TiBEame,  governor  of  Alexandria,  667. 

TiUNi,  elected  king  of  Israel  by  a  part  of 
the  people  in  opposition  to  Omri,  359 ;  put 
to  death,  360. 

TiaLATH  PiLESEB,  king  of  Assyria ;  invades 
Syria  and  Israoi;  slays  Resin;  takes  D^i- 
mascus ;  carries  captive  Reuben,  Gad,  and 
the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  393. 

TlOBANES,  king  of  Armenia,  491. 

Tigris,  river,  called  Hiddekel,  68. 

Timbrels,  dance  with,  engraving,  1S8. 

TiMNATU,  a  town  of  the  ^lilistines,  260. 

TiMNATB  Serah,  a  city  in  Mount  Ephraira, 
given  to  Joshua  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
great  services ;  Joshua's  burial-place,  236. 

TiMQLUS,  Mount,  641. 

TiMON,  one  of  the  seven  deacons,  564. 

Timothy,  disciple  of  Paul ;  aeuompanles  (he 
apostle,  583 ;  is  finally  left  in  chaige  of  the 
(Siurch  at  Bphesus,  where  he  suffers  mar- 
tyrdom, 635,  636. 

TiRAS,  son  of  Japhet,  founder  of  the  Thra- 

TiRHAKBK,  the  Etliiopian  ;  ruler  in  Upper 
&«ypt ;  assists  Hezekiah  gainst  Sennach- 
enb,  404. 

TiRZAH,  in  the  tribe  of  Manasseli,  a  summer 
residence  of  Jeroboam,  356. 

Titus,  sent  by  Paul  to  Corinth,  thence  to 
Macedonia;  takes  oversight  of  the  churches 
in  Crete;  his  deatli,  636,  637. 

Titus,  a  Roman  general  sent  to  Judcea,  65S  ; 
intrusted  widi  an  immense  army;  left  to 
prosecute  the  war  in  Jadiea,  668 ;  lays  siege 
to  Jerusalem,  670;  proposes  terms  of  capita 
ulation,  which  are  declined,  671  ;  prose- 
cutes the  siege  with  vigor  till  the  city  is 
taken  and  destroyed,  672,  673. 

Thbopolemus,  governs  Caramania  after  tlie 
death  of  Alexander,  418. 

Tob,  land  of,  to  which  Jephthali  retired, 
256. 

Tobias,  an  opponent  of  Nohemiah  in  build- 
ing the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  435. 

Tobias,  son  of  Tobit,  116. 

ToBiT,  book  of,  in  Apocrypha,  57  ;  a  source 
of  information  in  regani  to  the  captured 
Israelites ;   account  of  Tobit,  415,  416. 

ToQARHAR,  son  of  Gomer,  possessed  Cappa- 
docia  and  GSaJatia,  88. 

Toi,  king  of  Hamah,  upon  the  Orontes;  sends 
his  son  Joram  with  valuable  gtft.5,  "  to  salute 
and  bless  King  David,"  315. 


Tola,  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar ;  governed  Is- 
rael twenty-three  years,  255. 

Tombs,  of  lie  kings,  383,  tiole. 

Trachonitih,  district  of,  507. 

Trachonitis,  —  See  Gilead,  129. 

Trajan,  emperor  of  Rome,  627. 

Trapezium,  a  maritime  city  on  the  Euxina 
Sea,  623. 

Tree  of  Life,  68. 

Tree  of  Knowledge,  68. 

TRipoLia,  in  Ph«nicia,  347,  348,  475. 

Troas,  583,  note. 

TuOGYLllUM,  588,  Tiole. 

Tru.mpeteks,  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman, 
282. 

Tkyphon,  his  intrigues  to  obtain  the  Syrian 
crown,  481,  482;  attacked  and  killed  by 
Antiochus  VII.,  484, 

Tubal,  son  of  Japheth,  founder  of  the  Span- 
iards, 88. 

Tubal-Cain,  son  of  Lamech,  celebrated  for 
his  strengtli,  and  as  tlie  discoverer  of  the 
art  of  fo^ng  and  polishing  metals,  78. 

Turkish  Thanslationb  of  the  Bible,  A1- 
bertus  Baboosky's ;  Seaman's,  50. 

Tychb,  a  portion  of  Syracuse,  610. 

Tychicus,  613. 

Tyndalb's  Bible,  bought  up  and  burned  by 
the  Bishop  of  London ;  persecutions  <a 
those  who  sold  it;  Tyndale  himself  stran- 
gled, 63. 

Tyranxus,  592. 

Tyre,  advantages  of  location,  316 ;  extensive 
commerce;  Phoenician  League,  347,  348; 
prophecies  of  Ezekiel  and  Zechariah 
against,  444 ;  siege  ol',  by  Alexander,  449, 
446. 

Tyrians  refuse  to  receive  the  Assyrian  yoke. 


V. 

Ulphilas,  Bishop,  his  German  translation 
of  the  Bible,  51. 

Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  birtiiplace  of  Abram; 
dwelling-place  of  Terah,  its  idolatry ;  Tendi 
leaves  it  with  his  ^mily  and  his  grandson. 
Lot;  now  called  Urho4  Orfah,  or  Urfab, 
92, 

Urhoi,  Orpah,  or  Urfah,  believed  by  the 
Moslems  to  be  the  ancient  Uri,  92,  note. 

Uriah  the  Hittit«,  husband  of  Bathsheba; 
killed  in  battle  according  to  a  plan  of  Da- 
vid, 319. 

Urim  am>  Thummim,  account  of;  various 
conjectures,  227 ;  use  of,  274. 

Usskbr,  Archbishop,  opinion  of,  in  regard  to 
the  birth  of  Christ,  510,  note. 

Utensils,  sacred,  described  to  Moses  in  tho 
Mount,  200. 

Uz,  son  of  Aram,  possessed  Damascus,  89. 

Uzzah,  son  of  Abinadab,  struck  dead  for  put- 
ting forth  his  hand  to  stay  tiie  ark,  313. 

Ukzi,  high-priust,  26G. 
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TJzziAH,  or  AzARLiH,  Bon  of  Amazish ;  sue- ' 
ceeds  to  tlie  kingdom  of  Jtidah  aft«r  an  in- 
terregnum  of  eleven  years ;  builds  towers  and 
digs  wells  in  the  desert;  BtrengthenB  Jeru- 
salem, 389  ;  smitten  witli  leprosy  for  assum- 
ing the  office  of  high-prieat ;  dies  757  b.c. 


Various  eeadinos  op  the  Bible,  ex- 
plained ;  number  of;  most  in  tlie  New  Tes- 
tament, 38. 

Vashti,  queen  of  Artaxerxes ;  deposed  for 
disobeying  the  king's  order,  432. 

Veils,  bridal ;  Eastern  customs  in  regard  to ; 
Tertullian'a  testimony,  114;  worn,  though 
not  etcla^veiy,  by  harlots,  140. 

Vebsbs,  division  of  the  Bible  into. 

Versions,  ancient^  42 ;  Greek,  46 ;  Syriac  ; 
Vulgate,  48 ;  modern  foreign,  Arabic,  50  ; 
Armeno-lMrkish,  50 ;  English,  52. 

Vespasian  sent,  from  Rome  to  assume  com- 
mand of  Ihe  Roman  army ;  his  son  Titus 
conmiands  two  l^ons,  S58 ;  arrives  with 
an  army  at  Antioeh ;  proceeds  to  Ptole- 
mais,  where  Htus  joins  him ;  orders  an  ex- 
pedition into  Galilee,  ravf^s  the  country ; 
besieges  Jotapata;  the  batUe  obstinate,  C59; 
cuts  off  all  communication  with  the  city; 
meets  with  terrible  resistance  for  forty 
days,  661 ;  gains  possession  of  the  place; 
the  Jews  put  to  the  sword ;  urges  the  com- 
mander of  the  Jewish  army,  Josephus,  to 
surrender,  662,  S63  ;  resolves  to  lay  siege  to 
Jerusalem ;  hears  of  Nero's  death,  and  civil 
war  in  Rome,  665 ;  ui^d  by  his  officers  to 
take  the  government,  666;  seta  Josephus 
at  liberty ;  sends  a  force  to  Rome  to  depose 
ihe  usurper,  Vitellius,  668 ;  declared  em- 
peror, 670. 

Via  OsTiENsis,  620. 

Via  Tiburtina,  522. 

ViOTBix,  the,  a  Roman  band,  573. 

Villa  Hadriani,  522. 

Vitellius  possesses  himself  of  tlio  sovereign- 
ty of  Rome,  fl65  ;  defeated  by  Vcspaaan's 
adlierents,  and  put  to  death,  666-670. 

VoLUMNiUs,  a  Bomjtn  governor,  509. 

Vulgate,  the,  by  St.  Jerome,  29 ;  the  present 
Vulgate,  SO. 

W. 

War,  method  of  proclaiming,  by  sending  a 
piece  of  a  sldn  animal  to  each  tribe,  239, 
1  Sam.  xi.  7 ;  used  bj-  Saul,  280. 

Water,  mode  of  carrying,  by  females ;  drawn 
by  females.  111;  bitter,  at  Marah,  made 
sweet,  190;  supplied  from  the  rock  at 
Rephidim,  191, 192;  supplied  from  the  rock 
again  at  Kadesb,  217. 

War-Chariot,  ancient  Eeyptian,  185. 

Weaving,  discovered  by  Naamah,  52. 


Wedge,  of  gold,  stolen  by  Achan,  232. 
Wells,  123,  note. 

Wells,  customs  at,  111  ;  Isaac's  dispute  eon. 
ceming,   at   Gerar ;   Roberts's   account   o^ 


Wheat,  Egyptian,  engraving  dij  146. 

Whiting,  Mr.,  an  American  missionary, 
visit  of  to  Bethlehem,  523,  note. 

Wickedness  of  mankind,  80. 

Wicklipfe'8  Bible,  appeared  about  1360; 
written,  not  printed ;  many  persons  biimt 
for  reading  it ;  specimen,  52,  53. 

Wine,  lirst  made  by  Noah;  its  evil  effects 
upon  him,  the  lirst  drinker,  83. 

Wisdom  of  Solomon,  book  of,  in  the  Apoc- 
rypha ;  recommended  by  the  lathers  for  its 
excellence  of  style ;  authorship,  59. 

Woman,  the  Hebrew  name  of,  768. 

Worship,  in  groves,  106  ;  testimony  of  Taci- 
tus respecting;  analogy,  Hebrew  and  Dru- 
idical,  107. 


Xenophon,  440. 

Xerxes,  the  Ahasuerus  of  Ezra;    succeeds 

Darius  on  the  throne ;  confirms  the  grants 

of  his  father  to  the  Jews,  431. 
Xerxeb,  only  legitimate  son  of  Artaxerxes, 

and  his  successor  to  the  throne  ;  slain  after 

a  reign  of  forty-five  days  by  a  brother,  439. 


Zabulon,  a  city  of  Galilee,  654. 

Zaccheus,  the  publican,  540. 

Zacharias,  a  prii^t,  promised  a  son,  to  be 
called  John ;  struck  dumb  for  unbelief ;  bis 
tongae  loosed,  and  his  praise  to  God,  522. 

Zasok,  high-priest,  311,  313;  assists  in  tha 
anointing  of  Solomon,  834 ;  recognized  aa 
sole  liigh-priest,  335. 

Zarah,  son  of  Tamor  by  her  father-in-law, 
Judali,  116. 

Zardah,  pass  of,  427. 

Zagros,  Mount,  426. 

Zf.bapiah,  a  ruler  of  the  tribe  of  Judab,  384. 

Zehah  and  Zalmunka,  leaders  of  the  Midi- 
anites,  stain  by  Gideon's  own  hand,  251. 

Zehgdek,  father  of  the  apostles  James  and 
John,  575. 

Zebinas,  reign  and  death,  487. 

Zebul,  a  principal  man  of  Shcchem,  254. 

Zbbulun,  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah,  126;  3ar 
cob's  dying  address  to,  158. 

Zbbulun,  tribe  of,  census  of,  in  the  wilder- 
ness, 207 ;  position  of,  in  tlie  camp,  208 ; 
send  men  to  re-enforce  Gideon,  250 ;  send 
men  to  assist  in  inaugurating  King  David, 
Sll. 

ZECiiARiAH,  one  of  tlie  lesser  prophets ;  book 
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of,  36 ;  tomb  of,  328 ;  stirs  the  people  to  the 
building  of  the  temple,  42!*. 

Zi^CHARiAH,  son  of  Jehoiaxla,  higb-priest,  de- 
nounces judgments  upon  Joasb  for  Idolatry, 
and  is  stoned,  388,  389. 

ZRCIU.RIAH,  guardian  and  instractor  of 
Uzziab,  the  young  king  of  Judah,  390. 

Z&CHA.RIAH:,  son  and  successor  of  Jeroboam 
11. ;  comes  to  the  throne  of  Israel  after  an 
interr^nura.  of  twenty-two  years;  slain  by 
Shallum  iu  tbe  sixth  month  of  his  reign,  396. 

Zedekiah,  made  king  of  Judah  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, 408 ;  renounces  Ms  allegiance ;  cap- 
tured, and  his  eyes  put  out ;  diea  in  Babylon, 
409. 

Zeeb,  a  leader  of  the  Midianites,  slaia  by  the 
Ephridmites,  292. 

Zblophrmad,  a  descendant  of  Maoasseb,  225. 

Zemarim,  Mount,  where  Abijah  and  Jero- 
boam meet  in  battle,  364. 

Zephaniah,  one  of  the  lesaer  prophets ;  book 
o^  26 ;  his  prophecy  concerning  Nineveh 
confirmed  by  mc^ern  discoveries,  89. 

Zbphathah,  valley  of,  367, 

Zerah,  the  Cusbite;  invades  Asa,  king  of 
Judah,  366. 

Z&KAKlAH,  higb-priest,  266. 

ZBBnBBABEL,  grandwn  of  Jehoiakim,  422; 
the  leader  of  the  Jpwa  out  of  captivity  to 
Palestine;    appointed  governor  of  Judica, 
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Zeruiah,  mother  of  Joab 

sister  of  David.  326. 
ZiBA,  the  faithless  steward  of  Mephibushetb, 

325. 


EX.  735 

ZiDON,  506, 

ZiKLAG,  a  town  of  the  Philistines,  rfven  to 
David  by  the  king  of  Gath;  taken  and 
burnt  by  the  PhiUstines,  Amalekites,  and 
other  tribes,  801 ;  return  of  David  to,  304. 

ZiLLAH,  wife  of  Lamech,  78. 

ZiLPAH,  maid  of  licah,  given  to  wife  to 
Jacob,  124. 

ZiMRi,  a  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  killed 
for  lewdness  by  Phineas,  223 

ZiMRi,  a  general  ol  Elah  king  of  Israel; 
aBsassinates  Elah,  and  oxtirpalps  the  lamily 
of  Baasha ;  attacked  by  hio  rn  al  Oniri, 
and  perishes  in  the  flames  ol  his  harem, 
339. 

Zios,  Mount,  part  of  the  citj  of  Jerusalem, 
taken  fixim  the  Jehuutee  h}  the  tnbes  of 
Simeon  and  Judah,  but  soon  lost  again  till 
the  time  of  David,  238 ;  taken  by  David, 
311. 

ZiPH,  wilderness  of,  where  David  took  refuge 
from  Saul ;  Jonathan  meets  him  here,  296. 

ZiPPOB,  father  of  Balak,  222. 

ZiPPORAH,  wife  of  Moses,  165;  circumcises 
Iier  youngest  son,  168 ;  joins  Moses  in  the 
wilderness,  193. 

ZoAK,  called  also  Bela,  the  city  to  which  Lot 
escaped,  102. 

ZoBAH,  a  country  toward  the  Euphrates, 
315. 

ZoEOASTEK,  his  doctrines  and  important  re- 
forms traced  to  his  intercourse  with  Jewish 
captives,  413. 

ZuMrT,  interpretation  of  a  passage  of  Tacitus, 
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EKperienoed  Agents  (male  or  female).  School  Teachers,  Sabbath  School  Teachers, 
Young  Men  from  the  country,  and  Eetired  Clergj-men,  are  wanted  to  act  as  A^ent^,  in 
introducing  into  each  Township  and  County  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  most 
popular  and  best  selling  book  now  before  the  public,  viz  : 

"THE  YOUITG  PEOPLE'S  ILLUSTEATBD  BIBLE  HISTOEY," 

Embellished  with  numerous  eostly  steel  and  other  engravinga,  A  very  popular  work, 
which  is  meeting  with  great  suceess.     (See  opposite  page.)     Also, 

"The  Illustrated  History  of  the  Holy  Bible," 

by  Dr.  John  Kitto,  F.S.A.,  edited  by  Rev.  Alvan  Bond,  D.D.,  of  Norwich,  Conn., 
asasled  in  Geology  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Hitchcock,  late  of  Amherst  College,  which  ia  sold 
only  by  subscription.  About  200,000  persons  have  already  ordered  this  book,  and  its 
sale  ia  undiminished.     (See  advertisement.) 

All  books  remaining  unsold  may  be  returned  at  prices  originally  charged,  if  in  good 
condition ;  provided  they  are  returned  within  three  months  from  the  time  of  shipment. 

Any  of  my  Agents,  or  a  Subscriber  to  any  of  my  Publications,  or  any  Post  Master, 
School  Teaebcr,  or  Clergyman,  who  is  instrumental  in  procuring  for  me  a  Successful 
Agent,  AND  WHO  sends  mb  a  Letteb  of  Inikoduction  to  the  parties  wisuino  toe 
Aqehcy,  will  be  entitled  to  receive  for  his  trouble  the  sum  of  Ten  Dollars,  and  the 
same  will  be  paid  on  application,  if  the  Agent  has  succeeded  in  aeiliog  one  hundred 
copies.  In  this  way,  a  Clergyman  Agent,  or  other  person,  can,  with  little  trouble  to 
himself,  assist  his  friends  to  useful  and  lucrative  employment,  aid  in  the  circulation  of  a 
valuable  book,  and  add  One  Hundred  Dollars  per  annum  to  his  own  income. 

Ten  Good  Agents  can  be  found  in  almost  any  community  for  a  book  of  the  high' 
character  of  the  "Young  People's  Bible  History,"  or  "Kitto's  History  of  the  Bible." 
School  Teachers,  Sabbath  School  Teachers  and  Young  Men  from  the  country,  aro  almost 
sure  to  succeed. 

Persons  wishing  appointments  as  Agents,  or  to  obtain  further  information  on  the 
subject,  will  apply  immediately  (naming  territory),  at  the  Office  of  the  Subscriber,  or 
address,  by  mail, 

HENRY    BILLi, 

Noi-wicli,    Conn. 

PUBLISHES,. 
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JTJSX     PUBLISHED. 

THE 

TOUHG     PSOPLE'S 

A  ^ple  ajld  Attra^UTS  Accoimt  of  the  Great  Events  mentioned  in  the 
OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS, 

THE  LIVES  OF  THE  PATRIAHCHS, 


Remarkable  Women  and  Children  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Volume  | 
AliSO,    Alf    APPENDIX, 

CONTAINING    INSTRUCTIVE    TABLES    AND    OTHER    VALUABLE    MATTER, 

E,EV.    AIj-VAJN"    BOISTD,    13.  D. 

Late  Castor  of  tht   Second    ConffreffittUiital    Churchy    in  Xorieichf    Conn^ 

IlluBtrated  bf  numerous  elegant  Steel  Engravings  by  the  most  Enlnest  Artists, 
MAP  OF  THE  COUNTRIES  OP  THE  BIBLE. 


This  is  a  hook  that  every  Chrislis.n  parent  will  desire  to  place  in  the  hands  of  hia  children.  la 
tls  style  it  happily  unites  that  nataml  simplieity  that  will  engage  the  attention  of  the  youngest 
readers,  and  that  fullneaa  of  thought  which  will  command  the  interest  of  tho  older.  Instead  of  the 
cheap  cuts  that  abound  in  many  books,  this  work  is  richly  and  beaatifully  illustrated  with  the  finest 
Bteel  engravings  hy  the  very  hest  artistic  skill  of  the  country.  The  Publisher  has  spared  no  labor  or 
espense  to  make  this  work  both  valuable  and  in  the  highest  degree  attractive.  A  Prospectus  Bo(dc 
for  taking  orders  is  now  ready,  which  shows  in  a  condensed  and  convenient  form  the  various  attrac- 
tions and  merits  of  the  work.  I  would,  however,  recommend  to  Agents  to  take  a  sample  copy  of 
.   the  book  with  the  Prospectus,  as  it  cannot  fail  to  interest  ell  who  may  see  iE, 

This  work  will  cont^n  aboat  six  hnndred  octavo  pages,  in  double  colnmnB,  printed  from  new 
electrotype  plates,  on  superfine  white  paper,  embellished  and  illustrated  with  the  finest  and  most 
costly  steel  and  other  engravings  that  can  be  executed  in  this  country,  together  with  a  map  of  all 
if  the  Bible. 


For  an  Agency,  apply  inunediatelj  to  the  Publisher, 

HEITK.-Z"     BILL, 

Noi-wioli,    Conn. 
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JUST   PUBLISHED. 

AN    ILLIJSTEATED    HISTOKY 

THE  HOLT  BIBLE : 


BY  JOHN  KITTO,  D.D.,  F.S.A., 


EDITED  BY 

ALVAN    BOND,    D.D., 


ASSISTED  IN  GEOLOGY  BY  PEOF.  C.  H.  HITCHCOCK, 


EmbelliEh^d  ioS  Illnstrateil  by  ctboiit  Three  Runared  EDgrnvingB  from  deslgiu  by  DoKfi  nnd  oth«r  celebrated 

artiBls ;  with  accurate  copies  from  the  Niaeyeh  Marbles,  fram  Ancient  Egyptian  Paintings,  and 

ftom  arlidea  now  in  the  Uritiah  Muaeum;  together  with  Maps  of  tlie  Countries  of 

the  Bibie,  and  a  Fortrsit  of  the  Author  engraved  on   atcel. 

Hie  present  edition  haa  been  earefuTly  revlaed  1»  the  editor,  and  contnina  the  iatesi  discoieries  of  mod- 

—  . II —  .„  .!.„  u„...  T  — 1  =^j  .,.„  -eauila  of  toe  resaaroliei  of  the  moBC  eminent  biblical  scholars.    It  is 

"      "      '    *'  "       '■  id  geologist,  Prof.  C.  H.  HiTOHCOCK, 

It  three  hundred  en- 
£e  Bible  reader,  aud 


Miriched  b;  a  learned  and  ven  valuable  oootrlbutian  by  the  dlBUngnished  geologist,  I 
lats  of  Aminent  Ckillege,  on  the  relation  of  geoiogy  to  the  Mosaic  record. 

It  la  printed  On  new  and  iarce  type.  In  double  aolamni,  and  is  Illustrated  by  al 
Bravlugs,  tieing  accuriLte  copies  Trom  the  Nlnereh  Usrbles,  Ancient  li^ptlan  Pnini 


Of  aaored  literature,  as  one  of  great  Interest  and  value.     It  pi 

none  hlatorr  of  tiie  events  embraeed  In  the  sacred  record;  de^uiuiuK  luc  iiuiuudiii,  viiauiiiKi,  uuu  iDnt^Kiiis 
that  prevuled  in  the  dUferent  periods ;  narrating  the  numerous  conStcls  l^at  marked  tlie  progress  and  decline 
of  nations ;  and  ihmishiug  biographical  sketches  of  the  Individuals  whose  names  are  inscribed  on  tlie  roils  of 
virtue  and  t^me.  This  volnme  comprises  an  amount  of  varied  and  uselhl  information  that  cost  the  author 
much  labor  and  research,  and  which  could  l>e  ohtaiued  from  the  original  sources  only  at  ^reat  expense.  It  i6 
confidently  commended  as  a  book  for  the  iiuuily  circle,  and  eapedally  for  those  engaged  hi  the  work  of 
Sabbath-school  and  ChristlBn  instruction. 

The  name  of  the  Rev.  Alvam  Bond,  D.D.,  by  whom  the  work  is  edited,  and  who  is  well  known  at 
accurate  and  aocomplished  Christian  scholar,  is  asufBclent  guaranty  that  it ' -* — ' "-' — '  —  '  — 

Tills  work  Is  approved  and  oommeuded  by  all  denomiaaiions  of  CSirisU 
have  commenced  to  canvass  for  it  has  exceeded  the  publisher's  most  sanguine  expectatianN ;  and  experienced 
Hgenta  say  they  never  knew  a  hook  to  sell  so  well.  Some  of  tiie  agents  are  seilinB  trom  twenty  to  Ibrty 
copies  in  a  day.  Over  one  thooeand  copies  base  been  sold  In  Sorwioh,  Conn.,wherethe  editor  resides.  Tliia 
great  suecess  of  agents  haa  so  encouraged  the  publisher,  that  he  has  teaued,  on  the  finest  paper,  over 
*600,000  worth  of  this  work.  Ifl  be  immediately  foUciwed  by  other  editions. 

This  great  work  we  design  to  place  heelde  the  Btble  In  every  family  In  the  land. 

For  an  agency  for  Chia  book,  applicaUon  ahould  be  made  immediately,  as  the  territory  ia  being  rapidly 
figaged.    For  furttier  informatlau,  appi;  to  the  publisher,  naming  territory  preferred, 

HEMRY    BILL,    Norwich,    Conn, 

publisher. 
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KinO'S  IlLUSTRmD  HISTORY  OF  W  BIBLE. 


from  Bev.  Iieonai'd  Bacon,  D.D. 

Any  book  in  explanation  of  the  Bible,  from  the 
learned  Dr.  Kitlo,  must  be  Taluable.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Bond,  I  cannot  doubt,  will  add  to  the  value 
of  Kitto's  "  Hielory  of  the  Bible,"  in  the  proposed 
American  edition.  LEONARD  BACON. 

New  Haren,  Aug.  6,  1866. 

FnnnBeT.Theo.L.Ca7l«i  I>-I>> 

I  so  mnoh  approve  of  this  "  Illaatraled  ffistory 

of  tho  Holy  Bible,"  that  I  wish  it  might  be  laid 

beside  the  Blessed  Book  of  which  it  treats,  in 

thousands  of  dwellings. 

■     THEO.  L.  CUTLER, 
Pastor  Lafayette  Avenue  Chnrch. 
Brooklyn,  N.T.,  Nov.  16,  1S66. 

FromlUT.  Benjamin  AdatnL 
I  have  examined  "  The  Illustrated  History  of 
the  Bible  "  with  great  pleasure.  In  my  opinion 
it'is  a  book  well  qualilied  10  do  good,  especially 
among  the  young  and  those  who  have  not  time 
for  more  careful  and  lengthy  study  of  the  great 
works  on  the  Bible,        Yours, 

BENJAMIN  ADAMS, 
Pastor  of  Fleet  Street  M.  E.  Church. 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Nov.  12,  1866. 

From  Bev.  B.  S.  Stom>  SH. 
"  The  Illustrated  History  of  the  Bible,"  by  Dr. 
Kitto,  edited  by  Dr.  Bond,  contains  a  great 
amount  of  valuable  matter  in  a  small  compass,  and 
will  be  found,  by  chose  who  study  it,  very  helpful 
to  a  clear  and  large  underelanding  of  the  scriptu- 
ral narrative.  ■  R.  S.  STOERS,  Jcn. 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Nov.  IB,  1866. 

From  BoT.  0.  H.  Oould. 
No  modem  wriwr  has  contributed  more  largely 
to  enrich  the  biblical  literature  of  our  dme,  or 
to  clothe  with  a  fresh  and  living  interest  the  main 
person ^es  and  incidents  in  Old  Testament  his- 
tory, than  John  Kitto.  The  present  volume  — 
"  History  of  the  Bible"  —  hears  all  the  marks  of 
his  wide  learning,  patient  and  accurate  scholar- 
ship, ibrvent  piety,  and  graceful  and  popular  style. 
The  book  is  amply  and  finelji-  illustrated,  and 
edited  by  a  competent  American  scholar.  Rev. 
Alvan  Bond,  D.D.,  of  Norwich.  It  deserves  a 
wide  circulation  among  all  who  love  and  prize  the 
ihe  Bible.  G.  H.  GOULD, 

Pastor  1st  Cong.  Church,  Hartford,  Conn. 


From  Bav.  Joel  Havai,  D.S. 

An  admirable  family  and  Sabbath-school  book, 
_.id  a  fit  companion  for  a  minister's  study. 
Deeply  interesting  and  instructive  in  the  subject 
of  which  it  treats,  and  abounding  in  striking  pic- 
torial illastrations,  it  should  be  in  every  honse- 
to  assist  parents  in  the  study  of  ^e  Bible, 
and  also  t«  teach  the  knowledge  of  it  to  their 
children.  Sabbath.«;hool  teachers  will  find  it  an 
excellent  help  in  preparing  themselves  to  meet 
their  classes  in  the  most  interesting  and  instructive 
manner ;  and  all  who  desire  to  enrich  their  minda 
and  hearts  with  the  treasures  of  God's  Word  will 
find  this  volume  of  inestimable  value  W  them. 

Hartford,  May  12,  1867.  J.  HA  WES. 

From  Bbt.  3.  H.  Storri,  D.D. 

With  so  much  of  considerate  commendation 
from  the  highest  sources  spread  before  the  eye, 
upon  the  fly-lea.ves  of  this  volume,  it  hardly 
seems  desirable  that  I  should  add  any  thing,  and 
j'et  I  am  gratified  in  being  permitted  to  enconrage 
the  circulation  of  a  work  containing  so  much  of 
the  best,  in  so  small  compass.  Dr.  Kitto's 
writings  throughout  are  an  endless  pleai 
profit.  Here  he  has  brotight  together  ii 
';c  the  richest  gains  of  nis  studious  Ijfe.  _ 
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H.  M.  STORES. 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Jan.  24,  1968. 

From  Bov.  John  ?.  GalliTer<  O.D, 
Kitto's  "Illustrated  History  of  the  Bibio" 
appears  to  bo  a  narration  of  the  facts  recorded 
in  the  Scriptures,  with  the  addition  of  a  brief  his- 
tory of  events  down  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, written  in  a  simple  and  attractive  style,  and 
ftee  from  the  minuteness  of  detail  which  often 
recondite  works  nnfit  for  popular 
specially  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
Sabbath  schools  and  Bible  classes.  The  names 
of  the  author  and  editor  furnish  an  ample  guar- 
anty of  the  trustworthiness  of  the  work. 

JOHN  P.  GULLIVER, 
Pastor  of  New-England  Church,  Chicago. 
From  Ber.  S.  IS.  Thrall. 
Dr.  Kitto  being  widely  known  as  a  learned 
and  judicious  historian  of  the  Scriptures,  I  can 
safely  recommend  his  work  upon  the  Bible  to  my 
people  as  ft  valuable  aid  in  their  studies  of  the 
sacred  Word.  GEOEGE  E  THRALL, 

Hector  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah. 
Clinton  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Nov.  17,  1866. 
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From  B«T.  S.  D.  Fhelpi,  D J). 

Trom  what  I  know  of  the  writings  of  Rr.  Kitto, 
and  from  the  specimens  of  "  The  History  of  the 
Bible  "  which  I  have  seen.  I  am  sure  it  will  be  a 
work  of  creat  interest  and  value.  The  editorial 
labors  of  the  Ke v.  Dr.  Bond,  together  with  its 
man/  excellent  and  life-like  illnstralions,  cannot 
&il  to  largely  increase  t^e  interest  and  volae  of 
the  work.     I  cheerfullj'  commend  it. 

New  Haven,  Aug.  6, 1866.      S.  D.  PHELPS. 

Fiom  Prof.  Pond,  and  otbera,  at  Baugor,  Me. 

The  service  which  Dr.  Kitto  rendered  to  the 
world  by  his  various  writings  explanatory  and 
illustrative  of  the  Scriptores,  it  ia  djfScult  to  over- 
esriinaK.  There  can  be  no  risk  in  saying  that 
his  "  Illustrated  History  of  the  Bible  "  must  be 
superior  W  any  tiling  else  of  the  kind  within  the 
same  compass ;  and  the  name  of  the  American 
editor  ia  a  sufflcieut  guaranty  that  the  work  will  not 
sufibr  in  passing  through  his  hands,  The  book 
will  be  a  treasure  in  any  family- 

ENOCH  POND,     1 
GEO.  SHEPARD,  !     Professors 
■     .  D.  F.  TALCOTT,  1    Theo.  Scm. 
J.  E.  HBRRICK,    J 

Rev,  A.  K.  P.  SMALL,  Bev.  J.  B.  GOULD, 
Rev.  G.  W.  FIELD,  Rev.  D.  GOODWIN,  Rev. 
S.  L.  B.  CHASE,  Rev.  S.  P.  EAY,  Rev.  A. 
BATTLES,  Rev.  B.  A.  CHASE, 

The  very  high  rank  which  John  Kiflo  holds  as 
a  biblical  student  justifies  in  most  heartily  rec- 
ommending his  "  History  of  the  Bible,'  ns  a 
work   of  complete   reliability,  and    of  popular 


From  Kev.  Bobert  Allyn,  S.D,,  of  Illinois. 

I  have  examined  with  considerable  attention 
an  "Illustrated  History  of  the  Holy  Bible,"  by 
Dr.  Kitto  of  England,  published  by  Henry  Bill  of 
l^orwich.  Conn.  It  is  a  work  of  great  research, 
fully  equal  to  any  other  work  by  the  same  dis- 
tinguished author,  whose  life  has  been  devoted  to 
the  stu^  and  illustration  of  learning  and  litera- 
ture. The  work  contains  an  historic  and  literaiy 
introduction,  a  connected  account  of  the  events 
recorded  in  the  Bible,  a  narrative  of  the  events 
occurring  between  the  writing  of  the  Old  Test- 
ament and  the  New,  and  a  lite  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles.  All  these  things  are  not  only  nsefiil, 
but  absolntely  necessary  for  the  information  of 
minislurs  and  Sunday-School  officers  and  teachers. 
Indeed  every  intelligent  Christian,  or  reader  of 
the  Bible,  onght  to  possess  a  copy  of  this  book,  to 
be  kopton  theehelfwiih  the  word  of  God.  The 
work  has  been  carefully  edited  and  revised  by 
Dr.  Alvan  Bond  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  whose  accur- 
ate scholarship  and  extensive  learning  add  a  new 
value  U>  the  book.  I  can  very  cordidly  and  con- 
scientiously commend  this  Histoiy  of  the  Bible  to 
all  who  desire  to  know  more  of  the  oldest  and 
beat,  and  most  original  of  all  books. 

ROBERT  ALLYN, 
President  MeKendreo  Collie. 
McKendree  College,  liCbanou,  St.  Clair  Co.,  III. 

July  5,  1867. 


From  B«v.  Mgxr  F.  OUrk  of  IToTwicb. 
Kitto,  the  author,  is  the  best  recommendation, 
and  the  only  one  needed.  It  cannot  fail  1o  add  a 
charm  to  the  Sacred  Oracles,  and  fit  it  eminently 
for  home  reading.  As  far  as  it  ia  known,  the 
work  has  had  and  is  having  an  extensive  sale,  far 
exceeding  the  most  sangoine  expectations  of  the 
publisher. 

EDGAR  F.  CLARK, 

Pastor  M.  E.  Church,  Norwich,  Conn, 

From  Bev.  Hoah  Fortai,  II J>,  and  oUiers. 

Kitto  ia  one  of  the  best  writers  of  our  age  on 

the  Scriptures.       I  have  no  doubt  that  his  "  lir 

lustrated  History  of  the  Bible"  is  an  excellent 

book,  and  particularly  desirable  for  Sabbath.school 

scholars  or  teachers.  j^^^^g  PORTER. 


L.  PAINR 

From  what  1  know  of  Kitto's  works,  I  fullv 
believe  this  will  be  a  very  valuable  hook.  I 
especially  reconnncnd  it  to  Sabbath.school  teach- 
^"■^^  E.  S.  HART. 

I  consider  Kitto's  "  lUnstrated  History  of  the 
Bible  "  a  work  that  will  be  of  permanent  interest 
to  all  who  loTC  to  stndy  the  Bible. 

SAMUEL  S.  COWLES. 
From  Bov.  D>  IT.  Hoore. 

Dr.Kitto's  "History  of  the  Bible  "  is  an  excellent 
work,  well  stored  with  useful  information  on  the 
best  of  all  subjects,  and  must  prove  a  valuable  aid 
to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  divine  word. 
It  will  be  found  especially  helpful  in  elucidating 
the  historic  portions  of  me  Bible,  and  will  w" 
repay  a  caretil  perusal.  j,_  moORE, 


lell 


Pastor  Washington  Ave.  Baptist  Church. 
Brooklyn,  ».  Y.,  Nov.  21,  1866. 

From  Bar.  Edw  Btrong,  DJ). 

"The  History  of  the  Bible,"  by  so  eminent  a 
scholar  as  Dr.  John  Kitto,  needs  no  recommen- 
dation. If  it  did,  the  fact  that  Rev,  Dr.  Bond' 
has  edited  the  American  edition,  offered  to  the 
public  by  Henry  Bill  of  Norwich,  Couu.,  should 
commend  it  to  the  entire  confidence  of  Christian 
citizens.  The  work  cannot  be  read,  I  think,  with- 
out great  interest  and  great  profit. 

EDW.  STRONG. 
Pastor  So.  Cong.  Church, 

Pittafield,  Mass.,  Nov.  19,  1866. 

From  Bev>  H.  Emory  Wright. 

"  The  Illustrated  History  of  the  Holy  Bible  " 
has  already  been  of  great  service  to  me  in  my 
stndies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  presents  the 
narrative  portion  of  the  divine  word  in  a  simple 
and  easy,  yet  highly  fascinating  style,  besides  in- 
terweaving many  historical  facts  and  explanations, 
which  throw  great  light  upon  the  meaning  of  the 

M.  EMORY  WRIGHT. 
Pastor  1st  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Newbury  port,  Mass. 
June  24,  1867. 
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From  BsT.  Sunnel  Woloott,  D,D. 
In  the  aaihor  of  ttds  work,  Dr.  Kitto,  who 
devoted  his  life  to  biblical  investigation  and 
position,  and  in  Dr.  Bond,  who  is  widely  known 
as  an  able,  sound,  and  judicious  divine,  we  1 
(Setj  security  that  in  ils  en^cution  it  is  ail  thi 
ddnis  to  be.    I  am  ctirtain  that  no  one  can  read 
through  this  connected  and  illustrated  "  History 
of  the  Bible,"  carefully  compiled,  without  finding 
Chat  he  has  enlarged  his  knowledge  of  the  co- 
tents  of  the  sacred  volume,  and   is   enabled 
bring  t»  the  peraaal  of  detached  sections  of  it 
clearer  insight  and  intelligence. 


The 


From  BeT.  IT,  C.  Oooler.  D.D. 

I  jastly  held  i- 


high 


repute,  and  I  have  the  fullest  coutidunce  thi 
Bible  History  vrill  be  a  valuable  addition  to  any 
library  that  may  be  in  want  of  such  a  work. 
N.  C.  COOLET,  D.D., 
Associate  Minister  of  Trinity  Episcopal  Ch., 
Cleveland. 

Ftom  Bev.  Edward  Ooodrioh. 
I  regard  Dr.  Kitto's  "History  of  the  Bible" 


general  reader.     Its  author  has  attaiuo 

as  a  Bible  scholar,  and  has  long  been  a  popular 

writer  upon  subjects  connected  with  the  sacred 

volume. 

EDWARD  GOODRICH, 
Pastor  of  St.  James  Church. 
Glastenbury,  Conn.,  Oct.  24,  1866. 

From  Bav.  W.  H,  Goodrioh,  D.D. 
From  my  knowledge  both  of  Dr.  Kitlo  and  of 
Dr.   Bond,   I   can  add  ray  cordial  concurrence 
with  the  above  recommendation  (Dr.  Wolcott'sl. 
W.  H.  GOODRICH,  D.D,, 
Pastor  of  1st  Presbyterian  Church. 
fDr.  Goodricli  is  one  of  the  big  guns.] 

From  Bev.  lossplii  Crehore. 
I  cordially  recommend  the  "  Bible  History,"  by 
Dt.  Kitto,  to  alt  who  are  interested  iu  the  study 
of  the  Bible.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  aids 
to  the  Christian  student,  an  interesting  work  for 
the  family,  and  especially  serviceable  to  the  Sab- 
bath-school teacher. 

JOSEPH  CREHOEE, 
Pastor  UnivereaJist  Church,  Fitcbburg,  Mass. 

From  Bev.  Henry  I.  Junes. 
The  nirralivo  is  concise,  clear,  and  attractive,  as 
w  II  as  f  thful.  Here  and  in  the  notes  we  have, 
n  mpl  htnenage,  the  result  of  the  httest  and 
np  t  scholarship.  A  copious  index  makes  it  an 
K  11  nt  ^  ook  of  reference  for  the  biblical  student 
CO     ec    I  with  the  Sabbath  school. 

HENRY  L,  JONES, 
Rector  Christ  Church,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

From  Bev.  B,  F.  Johaaon. 

From  my  examination  of  this  work  1  judge  it 
to  bo  a  very  valnable  one.  I  wish  it  might  he 
possessed  by  every  Bible  reader. 

B.  P.  JOHNSON,  Presbyterian. 


From  Bev.  W  S  Spragne  D  D 
I  hare  long  been  impressed  w  th  the  idea  that 
there  is  no  department  )f  religious  knowledge  in 
which  the  mass  of  Chriitians  are  so  deficient  as 
the  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament  and  I  can 
not  recall  a  work  which  seems  to  me  so  admirably 
fitted  to  snpply  tliis  deficiency  as  Kitto  s  Illus- 
trated History  of  the  Bible." 

Not  only  are  the  facts  all  presented  continn- 
ously  and  in  their  legitimate  connection,  but  light 
is  often  shed  upon  dilHcait  passages,  and  lessons 
of  the  highest  wisdom  are  made  palpable  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  overlooked. 
AU  Sabbath-school  teachers  wiU  find  it  a  most 


important  auxiliary 
those  who  are  in  som 
cal  history,  will  no 
ifceling  that  they  hav 
that  has  thi 


their  work  ; 
degree  familiar  with  bibli- 
read  this  volume  without 
reason  to  bless  the  provi- 
their  way.    It  should 


make  part  of  every  Sunday-school  library,  and 
of  every  private  religious  library  also,  wherever  it 
is  practicable. 

W.  B.  SPRAGUE,  D.D., 
Pastor  of  2d  Presbyterian  Church. 
Albany,  N.Y.,  Dec.,  1867, 

From  Bev.  B.  W.  Clark,  D.D. 
I  cordially  recommend  Kitto's  Xllnstrated  His- 
tory of   the  Bible  to   teachers  in   the   Sabbath 
school,  to  parents,  and  to  aJI  who  desire  to  ob- 
ccurate  and  practical  knowledge  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures. 

R    W.  CLARK,  D.D., 
Pastor  North  Reformed  Church,  Albjiij   N   Y 

From  Bev.  C,  D.  W.  Bridgeman 

I  unite  most  heartily  with  these  brethren  in 

commending  Dr.  Kitto's  Historj  of  the  Bible  to 

the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Christians  of 

Albany. 

C.  D.  W.  BItlDQEMAN, 
Pastor  North  Peari  Street  Baptist  Church. 

From  Be-f.  Jaha  B.  Falkner. 

I  have  examined  Dr.  Kitto's  History  of  the  Bi- 

e,  edited  by  Rev.  A.  Bond.  D.D.,  and  find  it  a 

ost  valuable  work.     It  is  a  very  desirable  book 

both  for  the  critical  stndent  and  for  the  general 

Dr.  Kitto  is  so  well  known  as  an  exact  and 
profound  scholar,  an  earnest  Christian,  and  an  in. 
teresting  writer,  that  any  work  coming  from  his 
pen  ought  to  be,  and  I  doubt  not  will  be,  warmly 
'clcomed  by  all  classes  who  take  the  least  interest 
1  biblical  studies. 

JOHN  B.  FALKNER, 
Rector  Christ  Church,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  April  22,  1867. 

From  Bev,  A.  H.  Washbnni,  D.D. 
The  works  of  Kitto  are  so  well  and  so  favorably 
:nown  to  scholare  that  they  require  no  reeom- 
lendation.  But  to  any  who  may  not  hare  met 
h'ith  them,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  any 
thing  coming  from  his  pen  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  valuable 

A,  H.  WASHBURN,  D.D., 
Rector  of  Grace  Parish  (Epiaeopai). 


,,Google 


From  Ew,  S,  Graces,  D.D.,  Hnrwidi,  Coim. 
1  have  examined  the  "  lUnstrated  History  of  the 
Holy  Bible,"  and  find  it  an  interesting  and  valos. 
ble  booli,  wortliy  of  tlie  candor  and  piety  of  its 
distinguished  author  — Dr.  Kitto,  Itisavolnme 
of  ^roat  ralue  to  all"  Bible  students,  and  should 
be  in  the  hands  .of  every  Sunday-school  and  Bi- 
We-class  teach6r._  _  The  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  American  edition  have  shown  excellent  judg- 
ment and  taste  iu  their  part  of  the  worlt. 

S.  GRAVES, 
Pastor  of  the  Central  Baplial;  Church. 
Norwicb,  Conn.,  Oct.  22,  ise6. 

From  BsT.  B.  0.  Bnckiughun,  D.D. 

The  ability  of  Dr.  Kitlo  in  this  department  of 
scholarship,  and  the  value  of  Iiis  writings,  are  w  " 
known    to  all  biblical  students.      And  such 
work  as  this  wonld  be  sure  to  interest  and  profit 
any  family.     Its  numerous  and  nice  illustrations 
add  to  Its  worth.    I  cheerfully  commend  it  ae  an 
interesting  and  useful  work  to  this  community 
S.  G.  BUCKINGHAM, 
Pastor  South  Cong.  Church. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Fran  Bev.  G.  H.  Lndlow,  CD, 

The  name  of  Kitto,  as  the  author  of  a 


nigh  renders  it  unnecessary  for  the  publisher 
«,  ounex  certificates  of  its  value.  This  teautiful 
edition  of  the" Illnstrated  Bible  History,"  with 
its  nnmerons  and  exeellent  plates  and  notes,  can- 
not fail  to  hare  an  eslensive  aaje.  as  it  meets  the 
wants  of  all  who  are  desirous  to  aseei 
meaning  of  the  "  Lively  Oracles  of  God. 

H.  G.  LUDLOW,  D.D. 
Prom  Bev,  Edward  W,  Bently. 
Fewmen  have  done  more  than  Dr.  Kitto  to  ad- 
vance a  knowledge  of  the  Bible.  I  can  tberefoi-e 
most  cordially  recommend  the  present  work.  I 
know  Br.  Bond,  and  know  that  he  is  abundantly 
qualified  to  do  his  par-  — "" 


From  Bbt,  Jamei  Green, 
Having-  examined  the  Bible  History  of  Dr. 
Kitto,  I  find  it  not  only  interesting,  but  well  cal- 
culated to  benefit  the  general  reader, 

JAMES  GREEF, 
Presiding  Elder  Dist.  M.  E.  Ch.  Cleveland. 
From  Bgv,  J.  H  Heans. 

From  my  knowledge  of  Dr.  Kitio't  . 

Iriblica!  subjects,  and  from  the  standing  of  Dr 


From  Bm.  W.  W,  EvertB,  D.D. 
The  history  of  a  book,  as  of  a  man.  rises  in 
importance  with  its  greatness.  As  the  Bible  hai 
achieved  more  for  the  world  than  all  other  books 
Its  history  is  more  important  than  that  of  univer- 
sal literature.  Kitto'a  work  has  been  praiared 
with  such  accuracy  and  fidelity,  as  to  be  a  proper 
companion  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  or  private 

W.  W,  EVERTS,  D  D,, 
Pastor  of  1st  Baptist  Chjirth, 
Chicago,  Feb,  29,  1867, 

From  aev.  E,  J.  Goodspead. 
The  interest  of  the  Bible  narratives  is  really 
diminished  by  its  being  broken  up  into  chapters 
and  verses.  Dr.  Kitto,  one  of  the  ripest  scholars 
of  Europe,  has  given  its  here  a  continuous,  har- 
monized histoiy  of  events  recorded  in  ilie  Bible, 
and  thus  contributed  to  the  clearer  nnderatanding 
and  the  more  thorough  appreciation  of  God's 
dealings  with  mankind.  1  cheerfully  commend 
the  work. 


-  — ng  ot  D., 

1,  the  editor  of  the  present  work,  I  have  no 
doubt  it  will  be  fonnd  a  reliable  and  instructive 
guide  10  the  contents  of  the  Scriptures. 
„      ^  „  J,  H.  MEANS, 

Dorchester,  Dec,,  1866, 

From  Bev.  A.  N.  Idttlejohn,  D.D. 

Dr.  Kitto'a  Historv  of  the  Bible  is  a  valuable 

compend,  and  may  be  read  with    profit  by  all 

who  desire  to  be  improved  upon  the  great  subjects 

of  which  it  treats. 

A.  N.  LITTLETOHN,  D.D. 
Rector  Holy  Trinity  Church. 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Hoy.  19,  1866.  I 


From  Prof  David  Swing. 

•t  believe  that  any  one  could  have  co»- 
TOived  of  or  produced  a  work  in  this  field  of 
thonght  and  labor  that  would  surpass  this  one  of 
Dr.  Kitto,  in  its  promise  as  to  interest  and  use- 
fulness. It  makes  the  digointfid  facts  of  sacred 
history  into  quite  a  complete  story,  and  thus  ena- 
bles the  memory  to  hold  the  truth,  and  the  heart 
to  love  Its  study. 

DAVID  SWING, 
Pastor  of  Westminster  Church,  Chicago. 

From  Kov.  Bobert  Laird  Collier, 
From  the  examination  I  have  been  able  to  give 
"Dr.  Kitto's  History  of  the  Bible,"  I  am  free  to 
give  it  my  hearty  commendation.  The  Bible  and 
all  Its  literature  centre  so  fully  in  the  great  pnr- 
pose  of  God  to  save  the  world  through  Jesus 
Chnst,  that  I  hear  with  gratification  of  «ie  publi- 
cation of  a.work  by  so  eminent  an  author  as  Dr. 
Kitto,  which  puts  in  so  brief  a  space  matter  of 
such  eternal  importance. 

BOBT.  LAIED  COLLIER, 
Pastor  of  Church  of  Messiah,  Chicago. 

From  Bbt.  C.  Holliday,  D.D. 
The  high  repniation  of  Dr.  Kitto  as  a  biblical 
scholar,  his  familiarity  with  the  entire  range  of 
sacred  literature,  and  the  acknowledged  learning 
ind  ability  of  Eev,  Dr.  Bond,  the  editor,  furnish 
I  satisfactory  guaranty  of  this  work. 

F.  C.  HOLLIDAT,  D.D,, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

From  Bov,  Alfred  E,  Ives, 
The  works  of  John  Kitto,  D,D.,  have  obtained 
wide  celebrity,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  commend- 
ig  his  Illustrated  History  of  the  Bible  to  all  who 
nze  the  Holy  Bible. 

ALFRED  E,  IVES, 
r,    ^       ■,  ,  Pastor  Cong.  Church. 

Castine,  Juno  5th,  1867. 


d  by  Google 


Vram  StT.  e.  H.  A.  Bulkier,  andotheri. 

To  the  members  of  the  Brooklyn  Tonng  Men's 
Christian  Aasoeialion,  and  ot Iters  :  — 

IJr.  Kitto'a  Illustrated  History  of  the  Bible, 
edited  by  Dr.  Bond,  is  nnqueBtionably  a  work  of 
Talne,  well  worthy  of  perusal  and  study  by  esery 
one  interesied  in  the  Scriptai^s.  For  tcschera  of 
Bible  classes  and  Sabbath  schools  it  is  of  great 

C.  H.   A.  BULKLEY, 

Chaplain  and  Acttiary  of  the  Brooklyn  Yonng 
Men's    Christian   ABSociation,   Brooklyn,   April 


From  Bbv.  J.  B.  Clevelsnd. 
TheHislorj-ofthcBible,bjDr.  Kitto,  a  book 
of  nncommon  merit,  instructive  and  exceedingly 
iiiHiresting,  and  wliich  ought  to  be  possessed  by 
every  family  in  the  land,  is  now  being  circulated 
in  this  region.     It  is  an  invaluable  Btble  illutni- 


400  years  intervening  between  the  Old  Testament 
dispensation  and  the  New,  is  of  very  great  value, 
and  ought  to  be  read  by  all  persotis  professing  to 
respect  the  Bible. 

W   C,   CLEVELAND, 
Pastor  Cong.  Church. 
New  Hartford,  Conn. 

From  Elder  0.  A,  Bai^eui. 

Dr.  Kitto,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  biblical 
scholars,  both  thorough  and  comprehensive  in  his 
literary  researches,  anthor  of  varions  valuable 
and  standard  religious  works,  will  doubtless  con- 
nect in  his  Jllnstrated  History  of  the  Bible,  both 
history  and  commentary,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  render  it,  under  the  labors  of  the  editor,  Bev. 
Dr.  Bond,  one  of  the  most  convenient,  instructive, 
and  nseM  books  of  the  day. 

O.   A.   BURGESS, 
Of  Christian  Chiireb,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

From  Ber.  W.  C.  Bichards. 
The  examination  I  have  been  able  to  make  of 
Kitto's  "Illustrated  History  of  the  Bible"  has 
satisfied  me  of  the  great  excellence  and  worth  of 
the  book.  The  vvork  is  clear  and  simple  in  its 
plan,  graphic  and  attractive  in  its  style,  copious 
and  trustworthy  in  its  information,  and  inibued 
with  a  spirit  oi'^catholic  and  active  piety.  I  take 
pleasure  in  commending  it  to  all  classes  of  read- 
ers who  prize  and  desire  to  know  the  word  of 
God. 


From  BsT,  Thomaa  M,  Eddy,  D.D. 
Dr.  Kitto  needs  no  commendation  from  me  or 
anyone  else —  his  reptitaiion  is  world-wide.  The 
Toluma  here  presentM  is  one  of  value  to  the  pro- 
fessional biblical  student,  while  to  the  general 
reader  whose  library  is  not  stocked  with  works  on 
interpretation,  it  is  invaluable.  I  give  it  my 
hearty  commendation. 


Fron  B«T.  Renrr  L  Ym  Vjke, 

Dr.  Kitto  is  universally  recognized  as  a  writer 
f  profound  learning,  and  sincere  piety.  Pew 
en  have  succeeded  as  he  has,  in  patting  the  re- 


s  of  bi 


simple  form.  His  "  Illustrated  History  of  the 
Bible  "  is  an  excellent  work,  well  suited  to  make 
the  Word  of  God  more  intelligible  to  readers  of  all 
ages  and  capacities.  It  will  be  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  hooseliold  trcaanrcs  of  any  Christian 
family. 

HENRY  I.   VAN  DYKE, 
Pastor  of  1  St  Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  April  30ih,  1867. 

From  Bev.  Samnel  A   Clark. 

I  have  no  doubt  the  History  of  the  Bible  by 

Kitto,  will  prove  a  valuable  edition  to  the  library 

of  every  one  who  may  subscribe  for  it,  and  I 

should  be  glad  to  see  it  extensively  circulated. 


From  Ee»,  A.  M.  Wylio. 

I  am  in  possession  of  Dr.  Kitto's  Daily  Bible 
Eeadinss,  and  consider  them  to  be  among  the 
most  valuable  productions  in  my  library ;  and  from 
the  welt-known  character  of  the  distinguished 
author,  we  feel  safe  In  assuring  any  one  who  may 
purchase  a  work  fiom  the  same  pen, 

A.   M.   WYLIE, 
Rector  of  Ascension  Church 
Fall  River,  Mass. 

From  Bev.  John  Dimean,  D.D. 
Dr.  Kitto's  History  of  the  Bible  is  a  work  of 
groat  value  —  every  student  of  the  sacred  volume 
will  here  tind  an  inestimable  mass  of  information 
and  illustration.  I  know  of  no  similar  work  that 
contains  so  many  excellences. 

JOHN   DUNCAN,    D.D., 
Pastor  2d  Baptist  Church. 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  May  30th,  1867. 

From  Bev.  H.  Brass,  D.D. 


a  glad  if  it  conld  And  Its  place  b 


January  19,  1867. 

From  Bev.N.  Erde. 
The  worid-wide  rcpntation  of  Dr.  Kitto,  and  the 
scholarship  of  the  editor.  Rev.  Alvan  Bond,  D.I)., 
are,  in  my  judgment,  an  entirely  satisfactory  guar- 
anty for  the  value  of  (his  book 

N.   A.   HYDE, 
Pastor  of  Plymouth  Church,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


As 


From  Bev.  Charles  W.  Buck. 
I  compendious  arrangetncnt  of  the  Bible 


1,  I  shqpld  think  that  Kitto's  History 
would  bo  of  great  use  to  the  biblical  student. 

CHAS.  W.   BUCK, 
Pastor  Unitarian  Church. 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  June  1, 1867. 
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From  the  Norwieh  (Conn.)  Bulletin. 
Kitto's  Illasti'itteil  History  of  ihe  Bible  is  a  work 
that,  even  upon  the  most  eiiperficuii  exatnination, 
strongi}'  impresses  its  merits  upon  the  mind  of 
an;  person  who  is  at  alt  interested  in  the  sacred 
writings.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  in  itself  a  rec- 
ommendation. The  narrative  ia  enriched  by 
critical  and  explaaalorf  notes,  carefully  selected 
from  the  results  of  long  years  of  severe  and  intel- 
ligent labor.  These  notes  are  necessarily  brief, 
but  they  happily  meet  the  wants  of  the  general 
reader,  who  cannot  find  the  time  to  wander 
through  a  wilderness  of  commentaries,  and  indeed 
in  many  eases  sufficient  for  the  more  critical  sta- 
dent.  For  the  preparation  of  this  part  of  the 
work  the  eminent  author   was   peculiarij  well 

Sualilied.    He  brought  to  the  illustration  of  the 
acred  Scriptures  a  living  knowledge  of  Eastern 
ra,  traditions,  geography,  and  natural  his- 
-     .  ,     ■       .. ^  ..       .  .||  ^jjg 


edge  acquired  daring  these  original  researches, 
added  the  fruit  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  spent  in 
most  careful  study.     It  is  said  of  him  that  he 
in  the  habit  of  going  several  miles  to  the  British 
Museutn,  in  the  reading  room  of  which  he  spent 
six  hours  a  day  consulting  rare  and  expc"'  ~ 
books:;   and   usually  when  laboring  in   his 
study  he  demoted  sixteen  hours  a  day  to  the  pre- 
paration of  his  publications.    As  the  result  of  such 
research,  snch  experience,  and  such  labors,   the 
contributions   made    by  Dr.   Kitto    to    biblical 
literature  has  been  of  the  greatest  value  — the 
rawwn  of  all  tieing  the  History  of  the  Bible  now 
under  consideration. 

The  publisher,  Henry  Bill,  of  this  city,  was  for- 
tunate m  being  able  to  secure  fbr  the  preparation 
of  this  edition  the  services  of  Kev.  Alvan  Bond, 
D.D.,  who  brought  to  his  editorship  a  ripe  and 
accurate  scholarship,  and  an  enthusiasm  for  the 
work,  which  have  not  only  given  the  present 
Tolome  an  increased  vaiuo  to  the  general  reader, 
but  have  made  it  a  rare  monument  to  his  own 
Christian  culture. 

From  Set.  E.  E.  Cummlngi. 

I  have  examined  with  some  care  Kitlo's  "  His- 
tory of  the  Bible,  lUnstrated,"  and  have  formed  a 
hign  opinion  of  it,,a3  a  help  in  giving  a  knowledge 
in  Holy  Scripture.  The  embodied  history  can- 
not tail  to  awaken  a  deeper  interest  in  the  facts 
contained  in  the  Bible,  while  the  notes  throw  ad- 
dilJonal  light  on  the  sacred  text,  and  the  illustra- 
tions give  the  needed  infonnation  in  regard  lo  the 
customs  and  habits  of  the  times  in  which  the 
Bible  was  written.  I  most  cheerfully  bespeak 
for  the  work  a  wide  circulation. 

E.  E.  CUMMINGS, 
Pastor  Pleasant  St.  Baptist  Church. 

Concord.  N.H.,  Dec  SO,  1866. 

From  B«T.  A.  F,  T.  Bartlett. 
I  cordially  concar  in  thennmerooa  testimonies 
10  the  value  of  the  "Illustrated  History  of  the 
Holy  Bible  "  bj-  Dr.  KitKi,  and  I  trust  that  il  may 
be  widely  received  among  the  people  of  the  South 
Church. 

A.  F.  V.  BARTLETT, 
Pastor  South  Cong.  Church. 
Concord,  H.H.,  Deo.  SO,  1866. 


From  the  ITorwieli  (Conn.)  Aurora, 
KiTTo's  Illustrated  History  of  th» 
Bible.  — It  is  but  a  ftw  months  since  it  was 
announced,  that  a  new  American  edition  of  thh 
celebrated  work  was  in  the  course  of  preparation, 
by  Kev,  Dr.  Bond,  of  this  city,  and  was  lo  be  in- 
troduced to  the  public  by  our  townsman,  Hon. 
Heniy  Bill,  Yet  the  orders  for  it  have  already 
reached  the  laige  number  of  more  than  fifty  thou- 
sand, and  the  demand  is  still  unabated.  It  is  em- 
phatically, and  in  the  best  sense  of  the  teim,  a 
popular  book.  It  will  make  every  femily  whera 
it  ia  read,  wiser  and  belter.  It  interferes  with 
the  sectarian  prejudices  of  no  man ;  fbr  it  is  not  a 
commentary  on  doctrinal  points,  but  a  plain, clear, 
and  connected  narrative  trom  the  point  where  the 
Bible  commences  down  to  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem by  the  Romans,  A.  D.  38.  Any  one,  nota 
professional  biblical  scholar,  will  acquire  a  far 
more  distinct  view  of  sacred  history  by  reading 
this  book  than  he  will  by  reading  the  Bible  itself 
fbr  the  narratiye  is  connected,  and  divested  of  all 
irrelevant  matter.  If  we  take  any  single  chavaeter 
in  the  Bible  —  David  as  a  striking  example  —  we 
shall  find  all  the  events  of  bis  h^  grouped  and 
connected  with  the  vividness  of  a  picture.  And 
the  manners  and  customs  of  Ihe  people  at  each 
epoch,  their  kws  and  religious  observances,  tiieir 
great  public  works,  and  the  political  relations  of 
States,  are  minutely  described  and  illustrated,  not 
only  according  to  the  Bible  narrative,  but  by  all 
the  lights  that  modern  research  and  investigation 
can  throw  upon  them.  The  work  cannot  be  too 
strongly  recommended  lo  all  who  would  become 
familiar  with  Bible  history,  for  their  own  improve- 
ment, or  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  the 
same  to  others. 

From  Bev,  J.  E.  Adams. 
I  value  any  thing  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Kitto. 
His  Cyclopedia  oFBiblical  Literature,  Daily  Bible 
Illustrations,  pictorial  Sunday  books,  &c.,  are  rich 
sources  of  information  on  all  Bible  matters.  I 
refer  t«  them  with  almost  entire  confidence  that 
his  conclusions  are  safe.  This  prepares  me  to 
recommend  his  Histoir  of  the  Bible,  edited  by 
Dr,  Bond,  It  must  be  valuable  to  any  Bible 
student,  and  eapecialiy  to  the  Sabbath-school 
teachers, 

J.  E,  ADAMS, 
Pastor  1st  Cong.  Church. 
Searsport,  Maine,  July  10,  1867. 

From  Bev,  E.  Tbnnton,  D,D, 
I  have  before  recommended  Kitw's  History  of 
^he  Bible  to  the  peopleof  this  place,  and  take  nleas- 
ire  in  repeating  that  every  family  and  Sabbnth- 
ichool  teacher,  and  indeed  every  student  of  the 
Bible,  vrill  find  a  great  help  in  this  work  in  his 
study  of  God's  word, 

E.   THURSTON, 
Pastor  3d  Cong,  Church. 
Pall  River,  Mass,,  June  1,  1867. 

From  Bev.  Gso.  Bowlar. 
I  heartily  concur  in  the  above  recommendation. 
GEO,   BOWLEK, 
Pastor  St.  Paul's  M.  E,  Church- 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  May  31, 1867, 
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Troin  Ser.  E.  S.  Hintd^. 

Mt  acnuaiatunce  with  the  "D^iy  Bible  Illua- 
tration  "the  "  Cyclopedia  of  Biblical  Literature, 
and  "  Hisloiy  of  Palestine,"  by  Dr.  Kitto,  load 
me  K  weleome  the  publication  in  this  countrj;  of 
his  "  niustrated  History  of  the  Bible."  aa  bringing 
within  the  reach  of  the  Christian  public  an  attract- 
ive and  Taluftble  help  in  the  study  of  the  Won  ot 
God.  One  of  its  important  leatares  is  the  history 
of  the  four  centuries  inlorvening  between  the 
close  of  the  Old  and  the  opening  of  the  New 
Testament,  The  name  of  the  American  editor 
atlbrds  additional  guarantee  of  the  value  of  the 

^''^-  H,  G.  HINSDALE, 

Pastor  Presbyterian  Church. 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  April  23,  1867. 

From  Bov.  Z.  H,  Hnmphrey,  B.D, 
I  have  examined  "  Dr.  Kitto's  Dlnstrated  His- 
tory of  the  Bible,"  so  fer  as  to  satisfj'  myself  that 
it  is  a  valuable  work  for  biblical  atnaenta.  It 
will  be  found  especially  useful  to  Sunday-school 
teachers  and  Bible  classes. 

Z.  M.  HUMPHREY,  D.D., 
Pastor  1st  Presbyterian  Church. 
Chicago,  Feb.  25,  1867. 

From  Key.  W.  W.  Patton,  D.D. 

I  cheerfully  coincide  in  the  judgment  expressed 
above  by  Eev.  Dr.  Humphrey. 

W.  W.  PATTON,  D.D., 
Pastor  of  1st  Congr^ational  Church,  Chicago. 

TroM  EflT.  B.  W.  Pattwaon,  D.D. 

[)ressed  above 

"'Br  W.~PATTKRSON,  D.D., 
Pastor  of  2d  Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago. 
From  Ber.  Arthur  Swaze;,  S.O. 
I  coincide  in  tho  opinions  above  expressed  by 
Drs,  Humphrey,  Patton,  and  Patterson. 


from  Bev.  Alfred  E 

The  narrative  is  concise,  clear,  a 
well  as  faithful.  Here,  and  in  the  notes,  we  have 
in  simple  language,  the  result  of  the  latest  and 
ripest  scholarship.  The  history  of  the  events 
which  occurred  between  the  closing  period  m  tn^ 
Old  Testament,  and  the  b^inning  of  the  New, 
as  well  as  at  the  destruction  of  Jerosalem,  esseii- 
tiallj  add  to  its  value.  A  copious  index  makes  it 
an  excellent  book  of  reference  for  biblical  stu- 
dents connected  with  the  Sabbath  school.  I 
luld  be  happy  to  learn,  that  this  volume  had 


Pastor  Congregational  Church. 
Filchburg,  Mass.,  May  Uth,  1867. 

From  B*T.  C.  P.  Ortome,  iind  othBW. 
From  a  brief  examination  of  the  Prospect 


From  Bev.  Jesi«  T.  Peek. 

I  consider  "  Kitto's  History  of  the 
work  of  great  value. 

tor  Hudson  St.  1 
From  Bbt.  Ebenezer  Hatley;  D.O. 
I  cordially  concur  in  the  above  recommendation 
of  (his  moat  excellent  work. 

EBENEZER  H ALLEY,  D.D,, 
Pastor  of  3d  Presbyterian  Church, 

From  J.  H.  Wyokoff,  D.S. 

I  am  confident  and  happy  to  aay,  that  among 
most  I^leatanls  Kitto  stands  aecood  to  none  in 
interpreting  the  Bible, 

J.  N.  WYCKOFF.  D.D. 

From  Bev-  Joachim  El«iidort 


Kitto's  Illustrated  History  of  the  Bible,  and  from 
(he  known  reputation  of  the  author  and  editor,  1 
iudge  that  the  book  will  be  found  to  Iw  a  vala- 
able  aid  m  the  atndy  of  God's  word,  and  a  happy 
addition  to  the  library  of  any  family  who  may 
feel  able  to  purchase  it.  p.  P.  OSBORNK 

B,  L,  May  8,  1866. 
. .  V  ^oncur  in  the  recommendationa  given  above 
of  Kitto's  lUuatratod  History  of  the  Bible, 

"      Thomas,  John  Blain,  J.  Livesey, 
—     ■        Wm.   C 


From  Bbv.  E.  H.  Towner, 
Dr.  Kitto's  works  are  among  tho  very  best  in 
the  whole  range  of  biblical  literature.  Any  thing 
from  him  illaatrative  of  the  great  events  and 
glorious  characters  of  the  Old  and  New  lesta- 
menta  is  of  sterling  value  and  may  be  safely  trust- 
ed ■  while  the  prme  of  Dr.  Bond,  the  accomplish- 
ed editor  of  the  "  lUustratfid  History  of  (he  Bible, 
"is  in  all  the  churches,"  I  cordially  commend 
the  work  to  the  trading  and  religious  people  of 
this  place,  as  one  eminently  fitted  lo  intotoat  and 
improve  themaelvea  and  families. 

"  E,D.  TOWNER, 

Pastor  of  Baptist  Church,  Hartford,  N.Y. 

From  Kev.  Wm.  i.  lartlett. 
This  Illustrated  History  of  the  Holy  Bible,  so 
curate  and  graphic  in  its  text,  and  so  helpful 
and  pleasing  in  its  acoompanying  plates,  cannot 
"  "■   0  supply  a  popular  need.   Wo  wish  it  the  auo- 
which  the  theme,  the  distinguished  author, 
and  the  decided  merit  displayed  in  its  preparation, 
•l^™^'!-  WM-  A.  BARTLETT, 

PasWr  Elm  Place  Cong,  Church,  Brooklyn,  N,T. 
From  Eev.  T.  DeWitt  Talmago. 
I  consider  the  Illuslratfid  History  of  the  Bible 
to  be  a  reliable  book,  and  worthy  of  a  wide  cir- 
culation among  those  who  desire  to  become  well 
acnnidntcd  with  the  ScriptureF 


I  cordially  and  confidently  indorse  the  above. 

JOACHIM  ELENDORF.      , 
Pastor  of  ad  Reformed  Church.  I  Sept.  1 
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From.  Ber,  J.  E.  Sookwell. 

I  hare  been  femiliar  for  many  years  with  the 
works  of  Kilto,  anil  have  regarded  them  as  among 
my  most  TBiuabic  aids  in  tho  study  and  illustration 
of  the  Holy  Seripture.  His  History  of  the  Bible 
is  a  collection  in  one  Tolume  of  all  the  treasures  of 
his  learning  and  research.  Its  illustrations  are 
drawn  from  the  most  authentic  sources,  and 
altogether  it  forms  a  most  valuable  work  for  fam- 
ilies, and  all  persons  who  desire  to  understand 
the  Scriptnres.  I  most  cheerfully  commend  it  to 
ell  who  may  have  the  opportunity  of  possessing 
themselves  of  the  book. 

J.  E.  HOCKWELL, 
Pastor  Central  Presbyterian  Church, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  April  27th,  1867. 

From  Bbt.  Samoel  S.  Drake. 
This  may  certify,  that  I  am  acquainted  with 
(he  works  of  Dr.  Kitto,  an  English  author,  pos- 
sess them  myself,  and  consider  ihem  invaluable, 
I  am  also  personally  acquainted  with  Dr.  Bond,  the 
editor  of  this  work,  having  received  instrmction 
from  him,  and  know  him  to  be  one  of  the  first 
biblical  scholars  in  the  country.  It  is  therefore 
safe,  in  my  opinion,  and  of  great  utility,  to  possess 
Dr.  Kitto  8  hterary  works. 

SAMUEL  S.  DRAKE, 
PaBior  Cong'l  Church. 
Deer  Isle,  Maine,  May  2d,  1867. 

From.  lUv.  Hath.  S«aver. 
I  have  subscribed  for  the  work  herein  named, 
although  the  views  contained  in  it  are  Trinitarian. 
1  think  it  valuable.  Dr.  Kitlo  is  a  fine  scholar,  and 
his  otiier  works  are  held  in  esteem  by  all  theo- 
logical scholars.  This  book  makes  readable  and 
interesting  what  is  often  obscure  in  the  common 
version.  It  also  throws  light  on  the  later 
political  condition  of  Che  Jewi^  nation, 

NATHAN  SEAVER,  Jr., 
Pastor  Unitarian  Church. 
Walpolt,  Dec.  3d,  1866. 

From  Bev.  U.  H.  Longly. 
I  have  made  a  hasty  examination  of  "  Dr. 
Kitto's  History  of  the  Uible"  ami  am  exceedingly 
pleased.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  a  valuable  auxiliary 
in  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  will  be  a  treasure 
to  any  family. 

M,  M.  LONGLT, 
Pastor  Trinitarian  Church. 
Filchburg,  Mass.,  May  15th,  1867. 

From  Bsv  Samuel  H.  Smith. 
The  works  of  Dr.  Kitto  are  held  in  very  high 
repute    by  all  biblical  students.     They  are  dis- 
tinguished for  their  general  accuracy  and  great 
clearness.      His   "Bible   History"   I   regaiS  as 
among  the  most  desirable  of  Ms  productions. 
SAMUEL  H.  SMITH, 
Pastor  M.  E.  Chvireh. 
East  Bridgeport,  May  10th,  1867. 

From  EeT  G  H.  Hosmer 

Dr.  John    Kitto    stands    high   as  a   biblical 

scholar  and  cridc,  and  I  should  think  this  work 

would  be  a  valuable  aid  in  the  study  of  the  Bible. 

G,  H.  HOSMER, 

Pastor  Unitarifln  Cuurch,  Dcerfield,  Mass. 


From  Bar.  John  K.  Helmet. 

I  make  constant  use  of  the  various  works  of  Dr. 
Kitlo,  and  regard  him  as  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  vaToabie  of  biblical  critics. 
,  "The  History  of  the  Bible"  has  this  special 
advant^e,  fhat  it  meets  a  popular  want  in  the 
information  given  in  the  introduction,  and  in  tiie 
great  light  which  is  thrown  upon  the  word  of  GJod 
by  explanations  which  are  woven  into  a  continu- 
ous history,  including  the  interval  between  the 
Old  and  New  Testamsnls. 

I  ean  therefore  cordially  recommend  this  work 


Jersey  City,  Jan.  10,  1867. 

From  Bev.  James  H..  Uazwell. 
Having  examined  Dr.  Kitto's  "  Illnstrated  His- 
Wirj  of  the  Bible,"  I  tata  great  pleasure  in  com- 
mending it  to  every  member  of  my  congregation 
who  may  be  disposed  to  purchase  such  a  work. 

It  onght  to  be  in  every  family  and  in  the  hands 
of  every  Sabbath-schoo!  teacher. 

JAMES  M.  MAXWELL, 
Pastor  ISth  Presbyterian  Churck 
Baltimore,  April  28,  1868. 

From  Bev.  Vm.  B,  Edwacdt,  D.O. 

Few  writers  of  modem  times  have  done  more 
to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  Bible  than  Dr. 
Kitlo.  His  "Daily  Bible  Headings"  are  well 
knoivn  and  highly  appreciated  by  both  ministers 
and  laymen  of  all  denominations  of  Christians  ; 
and  from  a  cursory  examination  of  his  work,  en- 


or's  well-earned  reputation. 

WM.  B.  EDWARDS, 
Pastor  Payette  Street  M.  E.  Church. 


From  Bev.  Wm.  3.  Bdwarda. 
I  take  pleasure  in  subscribing  my  name  to  the 
above.    1  accord  with  all  it  says, 

WM.  S.  EDWARDS, 
Pastor  of  Eutaw  Street  M.  E,  Church. 
Baltimore  City,  Md. 

From  Bev,  John  HcCron,  S.S, 
Knowing  the  high  value  of  Dr.  Kitto'a  "  His- 
tory of  the  Bible,  to  all  persons  desirous  of  ex- 
tensive and  correct  information  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  it,  I  cordially  recommend  it  to  Bible 
readers,  Sqnday'School  teachers,  and  others,  as  a 
invaluable  work. 

JOHN  McCRON, 
Pastor  1st  Lutheran  Church. 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Sept.  13,  1867. 

From  Bev.  E,  B.  B7ck>nttii. 
Having  some  acquaintance  vrith  the  other  pro- 
ductions of  Dr.  Kitto's  pen,  and  having  now  exam- 
ined (somewhat  hastily)  his  "Historv  of  the  Bi- 
ble,"   I  can  recommend  it    to    Sabbath-school 
teachers  and  all  students  of  the  Word  of  God 
a  book  adapted  to  assist  them  in  their  studies. 
E.  B.  RYCKMAN, 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Minister, 
Kingston,  Canada. 
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from  B«T.  Crrai  DiekfOB,  D.S. 

The  workB  of  »r.  Eitto  sre  very  valuable  t 
parents  and  teachers  and  other 
Holy  Scriptures.  Mis  "Illust 
Bible,"  bsBides  describing  the  — 
toras  and  localities  meniioneii  in  the  Scriptures, 
furnishes  an  account  of  the  events  and  rovolu- 
tijjns  in  that  difficult  and  important  perioil  of 
some  400  years,  extending  from  the  clisse  of  the 
caooQ  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  incarnation. 
The  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  this  work  throws 
much  reliable  light  upon  this  era.  I  cordially  com- 
mend the  work  to  any  whom  mj  opinion  may  m- 

^'"'"'"  CYRUS  DICKSON, 

Pastor  Weatmiostsr  Presbyterian  Church. 
Sept.  16,  1867. 

From  Eev.  Andrew  Longaere. 
Dear  Sib,— With  sincere  satisfaction  I  add  my 
testimony  to  that  of  the  many  others  in  your  pos- 
session in  favor  of  this  work  of  Dr.  Killo's.  A 
hasty  glance  Over  its  pages  discovers  the  well- 
known  traits  of 'his  authorship  and  solid  instruction 
made  very  entertaining.  No  one  can  read  the 
book  without  finding  both  pleasure  and  profit. 

amdreV  LONGACRE, 
Pastor  Chariea  Street  M.  E.  Church. 
Baltimore,  Sept.  16,  1867. 

From  Bev,  J.  B.  UeJiltou,  S.I). 
Ibiive  rapidly  examined  "The  History  of  the 
Bible"  by  Dr.  Kitto,  by  whom  other  excellent 
worlis  of  similar  character  were  prepared,  and 
believe  itvrill  accomplish  inuch  good  in 
among  the  members  of  families  by  whom 
be  read.  The  style  is  plain  and  clear,  and  may 
be  understiKid  by  any  intelligent  reader.  The 
work  is  certainly  wordiy  of  an  extensive  circnla- 


J.  R.  McJILTON, 
Rector  Mt.  Zion  Church  (Episcopal). 
Baltimore,  Sept.  U,  1867. 

From  Hev,  Joaeph  S.  Smith,  D.D. 

I  am  fkmiliar  with  Dr.  Kitto's  biblical  works, 

and  regard  chem  as  among  the  most  valuable  of 

all  modern  worka  designed  to  illustrate  the  Scrip- 

""^°'  JOSEPH  T.  SMITH, 

Pastor  Central  Presbyterian  Charch. 
Sept.  13,  1867. 

From  Ber.  B.  Fuller,  D.D. 
It  affords  me  pleasure  to  concur  in  the  above 
commendations  of  Dr.  Kitto's  work,  and  to  rec- 
ommend it  very   highly.     It  combines  all  the 
elements  which  can  render  such  a  work  a  treasure 
in  the  study,  the  palpit,  and  the  Sunday  school. 
R.  riJLLEE, 
Pastor  of  7th  Baptist  Church. 

From  Ebv.  Geo,  P.  Hiee. 

Rev.  John  Kitto,  D.D„  had  so  pre-eminent 

qualities  as  an  author,  that  his  works  are  esteemed 

among  the  most  interesting.    They  are  certainly 

worthy  of  a  place  in  every  femily  Ubrary. 

GEO.  P.  NT 
Baltimore,  Sept.  U,  1867.  B 


From  Ber.  J.  F.  FUteher. 

To  whom  it  may  concern.  This  certifies  thai 
I  have  examined  "  The  Illustrated  History  of  the 
Bible,"  by  Dr.  Kitto,  now  oflered  for  sale  in  this 
locijity  by  Mr.  Kliodea,  and  take  great  pleasure 
in  recommending  it  to  all  the  lovers  of  sacred 
truth,  and  especially  to  all  who  are  engaged  in 

2)arting  religious   instruelJon.      It  is   a   very 
uable  auxiliary  t«  the  Holy  Bible. 

J.  FLETCHER, 
Pastor  Baptist  Church, 
Pkinwell,  Mich.,  Aug.  7,  1S67. 

I  fully  concur  in  the  above. 

P.  A.  McMARTLN, 
Presbyterian  Minister. 

From  Ee».  0.  3.  Wolfs. 

Having  examined  ''The  Ulustnited  History  of 
the  Holy  Bible,"  by  Dr.  Kitto,  I  can  heartily  in- 
dorse  the  above,  and  recommend  it  to  my  Iriends, 
and  all  lovers  of  truth.  o.  S  WOLFE, 

Pastor  1st  Baptist  Church,  Otsego,  Mich. 

From  B«T.  Kenneth  U.  Fenwiok. 
Having  full  confidence  in  the  writings  of  the 
late  Dr.  Kitto,  and  having  frequentiv  consulted, 
with  benefit,  his  "  Bible  Illustrations,'    I  can  verr 
cordially  reccommend  his  "  History  of  the  Bible. ' 
KENNETH  M,  FENWICK. 
Minister  of  Cong.  Church,  Kingston,  Can. 
Kingston,  April  1,  1868. 

From  Ber.  Fatiiok  Gray. 

Dr.  Kitlo'a  "History  of  the  Bible"  is  areliable 

and  excellent  work,  about  the  best  of  its  kind, 

and  will  be  found  a  most  usefnl  and  interesting 

book  in  every  Christian  family. 

PATRICK  GRAY, 
Minister  Chalracr's  Church,  Kingston,  Can. 
Kingston,  March  31,  1868. 

I  cordially  agree  with  tho  above  recommendar 
tion.  J.  H.  JLACItERRAS. 

From  Bev.  J,  Jaokson. 
The  above  work,  like  all   the  productions  of 
Killo  un  the  Bible,  is  as  good  as  any  work  ex- 
tant ;    and  I  do  hereby  most  heartily  recommend 
it  to  all  Bible  readers  and  the  community  gen- 

''™"^'  J.  JACKSON, 

Congregational  Minister. 


Otsego,  Mich,  i 


1867. 


From  Bev.  E.  Marble. 
Prom  an  examination  of"  The  llliistrated  His- 
tory of  the  Bible,"  by  Dr.  Kitto,  I  can  cheerfully 
recommend  it  to  all  lovers  of  religions  litera- 
ture, and  especially  such  as  are  engaged  in  Bible- 
class  teaching,  &c. 


The  work  is  valuable. 

MILTON  BRADLEY, 
Pastor  Presbyterian  Church,  Richland,  Mich. 
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